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THE  LAKE  AND  CITY  OF  TIBKIHAS. 


Ahboagh  tt^  lake  is  one  of  the  snuUegt 
'  pjeees  of  water  whicb  erer  bore  Uie  nunc, 
I  and  unotdiftingoisbedbf  itsoBturelsceDe- 
'  Tj,  it  ii  connoctod  with  some  of  the  moat 
I  tateregtiiig  evenla  in  histoty,  and  nsturally 
'  cUiiiu  the  sttentioD  of  every  reader.     Per- 
>  hdips  BO  mon  appropriate  snbject  could  hare 
I  beenfiMBd,fi>rni6fit9tp^eaf apaper like 
<  tl»,iqqiMriiigfttthe  |»et6ut  day  inaooun- 
tiy  liice  ours,  and  deairned  to  carry  naeiiil 
Imowledge.  with  a  pfeaamg  rarie^,  to>  a 
Iatg«  mmW  of  readen.     Events  which 
faaTB  takeo  place  on  the  ahorea  and  surface 
of  this  distant  and  now  almost  deserted  lake, 
are  familair  to  every  reader.     They  form 
tlte  aul^ects  of  daily  reading,  conversation 
mr  reflection,  and  fiimiah  the  ground-woric 
of  the  system  prevailing  in  those  families  to 
which  uiese  aheets  wiS  be  weekly  viaiten. 
Hochthatwe  conldwish  toaay  of  tbein- 
lcmrting  aeene  depicted  above,wemuBt  omit 
Cor  want  of  room  ;  but  we  refer  our  readeu 
to  the  invaluable  wotk  from  which  the  fol- 
,    lowing  extracts  are  made ;  Profaaaor  Robin- 
i  aon's  Biblical  Researchea  in  Palestine,  be., 
I   in  1839  ;  VoL  3d,  page  252  and  (wward. 
S        At  half'paat  two  o'clock  we  reached  the 
?    brow  of  the  Iwight  above  Tilierias,  when  a 


view  (tf  nearly  the  whole  sea  opened  at  J 

once  upon  iu.     It  was  a  moment  of  no  little  ! 

interest ;  for  who  can  look  without  interest  J 

□pon  that  lake,  on  whose  shores  the  Saviour  < 

lived  so  long,  and  where  he  performed  so  J 

many  mighty  works  P     Yet  to  me,  I  most  ' 

confess,  so  long  as  we  continued  around  the  ^ 

lake,  the  attraction  lay  more  in  these  aaso-  ■ 

ciations,  than  in  the  scenery  itself.     Hie  i 

lake  presents,  indeed,  a  beautiiiil  sheet  of  | 

limpid  water,  in  a  deep  depressed  basin  ;  . 

frwnwhichtheshoresriaeingeneralBteeply,  ^ 

and  continuously  all  around,  except  where  i 

a  ravine,  or  gometimes  a  wide  wady  (valley)  ' 

occasionally  interrupts  them.     The  hills  are  • 

rounded  and  taoie,  with  little  of  the  pictur-  \ 

esque  in  their  form ;  and  they  are  decked  ' 

widi  no  shrubs  nor  forests  ;  and  even  the  ! 
verdure  of  the  grass  and  herbage,  which, 

earlier  in  the  season,  might  give  them  a  ', 

pleasing  aspect,  was  already  gone  ;   they  ' 

were  now  only  naked  and  drea^.     One  in-  i 

ter^sting  object  ^eeted  our  eyes,  alittle  boat  J 

with  a  white  sad  gliding  over  the  waters  ;  < 

the  only  one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  apon  | 

all  the  lake.     We  descended  (he  slope  from  < 
"the  Korth  Wert,  towards  Tiberias. 
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>  THE  HOTIONS  OF  XlkE  EABTH. 

lltow  who  hmve  been  correctly  tanglit 

)  any  bnnch  of  science,  wonld  do  well  oc- 

l  cuionallv  to  review  its  fuadamental  prin- 

>  ciplea.  We  come  to  the  study  of  ftlmost 
I  eTeiything  we  learn  with  incorrect  cod- 
I  ceptions,  and  we  too  oftei)  return  to  them 
I  on  retuHiJDg  to  the  concerns  of  common 
I  life.  We  mix  with  those  who  have  views 
,  founded  on  ignorance,  and  Irom  intercourse 
'  with  them  are  in  danger  of  adopting  their 
/  language  and  opinions.  It  would  be  judi- 
I  cious,  therefore,    occasionally  to  question 

>  ourselves  on  the  points  which  struck  us  as 

>  new  and  important  when  we  were  receiv- 
\  ine  iostraction.  Thoite  who  are  surround- 
l  ea  by  the  young,  or  by  the  ill-inibrmed, 
!  hare  peculiar  fiicilities  and  inducements 
i  for  this  kind  of  practice. 

'  On  no  subject  are  correct  and  clear  ideas 

I  more  necessary,  and  we  may  perhaps  say 

'  more  rare,  than  the  motions  ot  (he  earth, 

'.  and  their  influences  and  effects  on  the  af- 

;  tun  of  life. 

Why  is  it  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in 

^  lummer .'    Many  a  person  has  answered : 

I  Because  we  are  &rther  from  the  sun  in 

I  winter  and  nearer  in  summer.     The  op- 

I  posite  of  this  is  the  &ct.     The  reason  is, 

[  we  are  more  exposed  to  the  sun  in  sum- 

>  mer.  How  is  that  brought  about  ?  To 
\  answer  that  we  must  have  clear  ideas  of 
■  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  position 
,  of  the  axis.  The  cut  shows  the  earth  in 
I  four  parts  of  its  orbit.  The  earth  moves 
I  around  the  orbit  once  in  a  year.  Suppose 
'  a  bullet  made  to  roll  in  a  circle  two  or 
1  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  a  pumpkin 
\  placed  in  the  centre,  for  the  sun.  If  the 
y  marble  should  at  the  same  time  spin  round 
'  on  its  own  axis  365  times,  the  resemblauce 

>  to  the  earth  would  be  more  nearly  com- 
l  plete,  but  still  it  would  be  deficient  in  that 

>  peculiarity  which  gives  a  change  of  sea- 
(  sons  to  all  men,  animals  and  plants  on  the 
I  globe.  If  the  earth's  north  pole  pointed 
{  exactly  upwards,  as  we  might  say  m  com- 
;  mon  language,  that  is,  if  the  axis  were 
I  vertical  or  perpendicular  to  the  plane  (tf  its 


orbit,  there  would  be  no  summer  or  wmter  J 

in  any  country,  or  zone,  but  anintempted  I 

heats  at  the  equator,  and  unbroken  ice  at  < 

the  poles  annually  accumulatine.     In  our  ] 

latitude  the  temperature  would  probably  < 

be  that  of  April  and  October  all  the  year  ] 

round.    Of  course  none  of  our  fruits,  grains,  i 

or  most  valuable  trees  or  vegetable*,  would  J 

have  been  known  here.  j 

But  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  J 

the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and  all  is  changed,  ! 

If  you  clearly  understand  the  mode  and  ) 

variety  of  those  changes,  you  have  an  ex-  i 

tensive  field  of  useful  and  delightful  reflec-  ) 

tion,  an  exhaustless  store  of  subjects  fiir  i 

inquiry  and  conversation.  ' 

We  invite  our  young  readers  to  write  i 
their  own  explanations  of  the  diagram,  and  j 
reflections  on  the  influence  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth's  axis  has  on  the  produc- 
tions of  difierent  countries,  the  migration  } 
of  animals,  and  the  conditions  and  occupa-  ; 
tions  of  men. 


THE  CHINESE  IN  AMERCIA. 

We  have  lately  had  several  interviews  j 

with  a  Chinese  scholar,  and  one  of  a  dif-  i 

ferent    class,    who    accompanied    Doctor  S 

Boone,    and  think  some  of   our   readers  < 

may  he  pleased  to  hear  a  few  wordg  about  ! 

them.     They  were  natives  of  Amoy,  one  < 

of  the  seaports  north  of  Canton,  recently  ; 

opened  to  the  English,  and  of  coune  to  our  < 

ships.     They  were  both  remarkably  kind  ) 

in  their  feelings   and  courteous   in   their  ' 

manners,  having  readily  and  snccessfblly  ! 

accommodated    themselves    to    Aia«rican  < 

manners  as  hr  as  Ihey  were  able,  ahowing  , 

unweariedpatieDceinaiisweringtheendless  ' 

inquiries  of  scientific  as  well  as  curioui  \ 
visitors,  and,   although  ever  modeat  i 
una^cted,  never  disconcerted. 

It  was  a  pleasing  reflection,  su^;esi 
by  this  display  cJ  character  and  maDoen,. 

that    no  smaU  degree   of   ameni^  must  ' 

embellish  the  inteicoune  of  society  in  ita  i 

diflerent  departments  ;  and  that  ihere  must  ' 

exist  much  mor^ty,  as  well  as  taste  and  i 

mental  activi^,  among  the  Chinese  as  a  | 
nation. 

The  scholar  had  many  of  the  traits  of  an  ' 

habitual  student,  or,  as  we  mif^t  «.y,  of  < 

a  bookworm.     His  mind  was  so  prone  to  ' 

reflection,  that  he  balanced  a  subject  [w  < 

posed  before  making  an  answer,  sbowiog  ' 

special  anxiety  to  aaoertain,  first  that  he  i 

bad  caught  the  true  drift  of  the  inquiry,  aad  ;' 

then  that  his  reply  had  been  correctly  qd-  << 

derstood.  | 

Beii^  often  taken  into  sodet}',  for  Uie  ' 


^ 


♦ 
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Lon  of  the  miwioDarieS)  he  was 
luentlj  called  upon  to  show  specimens 
of  Chinese  writing;  and,  at  the  first  intima- 
tion oi  a  wish  of  the  idnd,  he  would  stoop 
and  be^n  to  feel  for  his  writing  apparatus, 
which  he  carried  in  a  kind  of  pocket, 
near  the  calf  of  his  leg.  This  consisted  of 
a  small  earthen  box  to  rub  his  Indian  ink 
off  with  water,  a  hair  brush  and  a  piece  of 
Mded  tea  paper.  His  brush  or  pencil  he 
iield  exactly  upright,  in  the  proper  Chinese 
&shion.  His  wntio^  was  neat  as  well  as 
rapid ;  and,  much  to  our  gratification,  he 
pf^ented  for  inspection  a  volume  of  tea 
paper,  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  sewed 
together  with  a  string  of  the  same  material, 
badf  filled  with  writing.  It  was  the  private 
joomal  of  a  Chinese  scholar  on  his  visit  to 
the  United  States ! 

With  somie  eagerness  we  inquired  about 
its  contents ;  what  objects  lie  had  noticed? 
What  are  his  reflections?  Has  he  seen 
any  defects  ?  What  are  his  suggestions  for 
our  improvement  ?  With  the  help  of  his 
companion,  we  were  able  to  translate 
some  of  the  leading  passages  from  his 
notes  of  the  voyage,  and  an  abridged  ac- 
count of  his  journey  firom  New  York  to 
Philadelphia. 

Journal  of  a  Chinese  Travellex.— 
I  entered  a  ship  to  sail  for  Mennykah(  Ame- 
rica). The  Chinese  call  it  Whah-ke,  mean- 
ing starred -flag — alluding  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States.  Not  many  Chinese  go  to 
America,  and  therefore  few  of  us  know 
anything  about  it.  Englishmen  came  to 
CaDton  first,  then  to  Amoy,  afler  the  war. 
Henceforth  there  will  be  no  more  war  ;— 
all  friends,  no  trouble.  Many  American 
ships  will  go  to  China,  and  the  Americans 
will  become  acquainted  with  our  language 
and  character.  'I  have  already  had  op- 
portunity to  learn  many  things  respecting 
America,  from  Dr.  Boone  and  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  whom  I  have  conversed  with  in 
Amoy.  At  the  proposal  of  Dr.  B.  I  am 
now  proceeding  to  America,  to  see  and 
learn  more. 

On  2d  Month,  12th  day,  we  sailed  away 
from  Amoy. 

On  the  13th  day,  we  arrived  at  Macao. 
Dr.  6.  went  to  Canton,  to  inquire  for  a 
ship  to  go  to  America.  We  soon  left 
Macao,  and  sailed  south  ten  days,  when 
we  saw  Carabah,  called  by  Americans, 
Java. 

In  the  3d  month,  13th  day, we  saw  Abrica 
(Africa),  the  Black  folks*  country.  On  the 
16th,  saw  a  French  ship  from  Java,  and  an 
i^liah  ship. 


4th  month,  6th  day,  discovered  Sam 
Whah-ke  (South  America). 

5th  month,  8th  day,  saw  Pak  Whah-kia 
(North  America),  and  arrived  at  New 
York.  Durioe  the  voyage,  we  saw  very 
large  fishes  of  difierent  kinds,  had  many 
storms  of  rain,  and  saw  several  water 
spouts.  We  have  come  45,000  miles 
(Chinese  meamiie,  three  to  one  EngliA 
mile). 

Chinese  Description  of  a  Railsoad 
Car. — I  left  New  York,  by  water,  for  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Having  landed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  waited 
some  time  for  the  fire-smoke  carriage.  As 
1  sat  in  it,  I  looked  out  of  a  window ;  the 
trees  were  running,  and  the  houses  were 
running.  I  looked  again,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  once  more  on  the  ocean. 
I  could  see  nothing.     Let  a  man  have  very 

food  eyes,  and  he  can  behold  nothing, 
'here  was  a  wonderfiil  thing :  I  looked  be- 
fore me,  and  saw  a  mountain  ;  and  while  I 
looked,  the  mountain  came  up  to  my  eyes. 
The  fi^Himoke  carriajge  is  a  vei:^  wonaer- 
fill  thing.    We  have  it  not  in  China. 

Classical  Rbadinq. — ^Will  any  of  our 
readers  furnish  us  with  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing Questions  ? 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  persons  who 
learn  Greek  or  Latin,  probably  use  that  lan- 
guage in  after  life  ? 

2.  What  proportion  probably  read  Greek 
or  Latin  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
or  the  gratification  of  their  taste,  independ- 

.ently  of  professional  studies  ? 

3.  What  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  gene- 
ral neglect  of  the  ancient  classics  } 

4.  What  measures  may  be  taken  to  pro- 
mote a  more  general  attention  to  the  best 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  their  original 
tongues } 

5.  What  good  results  might  be  expected  > 

6.  What  evil  effects  should  be  guarded 
against } 

Reading  True  Books. — Will  any  of 
our  readers  send  us  a  brief  list  of  the  effects 
of  confining  young  readers  to  true  books, 
to  the  exclusion  of  fiction,  properly  so 
called } 

Will  they  give  us,  briefly,  facts  which 
have  come  within  their  knowledge,  illus- 
trating the  influences  of  fictions  on  the  mind, 
the  feelings  and  moral  character,  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  young  ? 

Will  they  favor  us  ftirther  with  sugges- 
tions on  the  means  that  may  be  taken  to 
correct  these  evils  ^ 


+ 


L 
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The  Carrier  Pigeon  has  probably  done 
much  to  direct  attention  tothe  flight  of  birds, 
whicb  ii  cMmnectod  with  several  ioquiriea 
of  particular  interest.  This  bird  has  afibrd' 
ed  more  ftud  better  oppoitanities  than  almost 
tiBy  other,  to  ascertain  with  precision,  facts 
necesauy  to  boild  upon.  We  have  a  mnlti-  - 
tude  of  birds  around  ns  in  the  summer,  and 
almost  ereiy  indiridoal  of  them  disappears 
in  the  Antumn.  Is  it  possible  they  can  fly 
to  the  wanner  countries,  a  thousand  or  more 
miles  south  7  Many  persona  have  doubted 
it{  Bitd,wben  we  considerthe  speed  of  some, 
wefinditdi£culttoanBwer  all  the  objections. 
IVhny  show  us  only  a  short  and  feeble  flight, 
I  beiiffiiBcapableof BustaininethemselvesIoQg 
.  on  the  wiiw  How  can  they  be  certain  of 
finding  food  when  they  wantit,if  they  make 
fre(}uent  stops  ?  Why  are  they  aot  seen  on 
their  passage  ?  These  and  other  questions 
hare  led  to  many  inquiries  and  observations. 
Oneol  the  most impcntent points  to  be  settled 
is,  the  distance  which  a  swid  bird,  of  any 
land,  actually  flies  in  a  ^ivea  number  of 
hours.  Now,  to  determine  this,  several 
conditions  are  requisite,  and  they  are  such 
ai  very  seldom  occur  combined.  We  must 
IcQow  the  distance, and  the  moments  of  start- 
ine;  and  arriving.  We  oiwht  to  Icnow,  also, 
whether  there  was  any  deHiy  on  the  way,  or 


THE   CARRIER    PIGEON. 

any  deviation  &om  the  course.    There  i)  i 
another  point  eqnally  more  essential — 11 

is,  that  we  have  the  same  bird  at  both  ends  ( 

of  the  route.     Now,  how  can  all  these  be  ' 

satis&ctorily  ascertained  ?     A  little  reflec-  i 

tion  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  difficult  ', 

to  bring  all  these  to  bear  on  any  puticular  i 


*- 


What  motive  can  we  give  a  bird  to  fly  to  ' 
any  particular  place  ?  The  gay  and  b^u-  | 
tiful  tenants  of  the  air  we  can  murder  with  ' 
our  assassin  weapons,  or  ^tnre  by  stealth 
and  hypocritical  guile.  We  can  condemn 
them  to  long  and  bitter  captivity,  under  pre- 
tence of  love  for  their  gracefiil  ibnns  and  ' 
inotions,theirsplendidanddelicatep1unuige,  1 
or  the  charnung  melody  of  their  voices.  ' 
We  can  teach  some  of  ^m  movements  < 
which  excite  even  our  own  wonder,  and  ' 
which  flatter  us  to  believe  that  we  havesub-  < 
jected  their  will  to  that  of  man — often  the  ^ 
great  tyrant  of  the  lower  creation.  But  in 
vain  we  trust  to  our  authority  over  them  , 
when  at  liberty.  Onceintheirnativeelement,  i 
they  cast  off  ^IthoQght  of  allegiance.  Only  \ 
the  Falcon,  when  well  trained,  and  a  few  i 
other  birds,  will  ever  go  and  return  B.t  the  | 
command  of  a  master ;  and  then  in  fli^its  i 
too  short  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  in  the  cases  ' 
alluded  to.    We  want  some  bird  so  strongly  I 
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ittaclied  to  its  home  as  to  return  to  it  wiihr 
Mt  delay,  whenerer  remoyed  from  it,  and 
.  nt  at  lib^ty.  £yen  this  would  be  of  little 
•nul,  unless  it  could  be  applied  to  some  use, 
which  would  make  it  profitable.  These 
soaditioiia  are  fiilfiiled  by  the  carrier  Pige- 
«■ ;  and  he  has  this  additional  property,  of 
iOOB  forming  an  attachment  to  a  new  abode. 
Hsaee  he  has  been  employed,  for  many 
jMOrs,  in  carrying  important  information 
ftom  dty  to  ei^,  and  even  from  country  to 
ooutry :  literaUy  fulfilling  the  proverb  of 
Ihs  wise  man,  ^  The  birds  of  the  air  shall 
miry  the  matter. '^ 

Oases  have  oecnrred  in  which  rumors  of 
buttles  attd  other  important  transactions, 
liave  circalated  in  distant  places,  at  periods 
after  their  occurrence,  &r  too  short  for  trans- 
misfflOD  by  any  human  means  then  in  exist- 
ence ;   and  the  only  explanation  of  it  wa^i, 
hf  snppostng  they  had  been  sent  by  pigeons. 
Wie  lately  heard  of  such  a  bird  being  shot  in 
Europe,  with  a  bit  of  paper  attached  to  it, 
iifcribed  with  signs  of  unknown  import, 
which  were  8U|^K)sed  to  mark  the  price  of 
esitaia  stocks,  or  prizes  drawn  by  a  lottery. 
And  here  we  are  reminded  of  a  trick 
attei^pted  by  a  young  friend,  while  be- 
ealooyad  off  the  island  of  St«  Hdena,  during 
the  time  when  it  was  the  residence  of 
fionapaittt.     A  sea-gull  having  been  caught 
OB  board,  lie  wrote  a  letter  to  Napoleon, 
reniesthig  him  to  be  prepared  to  embark  the 
fiiltowing  nifi^t,  in  a  boat  to  be  sent  for  him 
fromsmne  Mtips  of  war  which  would  lie  off 
the  island  ^  his  rescue.     This  note  was 
tied  to  the  hird,  which  fiew  straight  for  the 
land  as  soon  as  released ;  and,  although  no 
aaeoiHit  was  ever  received  from  it,  it  may 
possibly  have  attracted  notice,  been  shot, 
\  and  caused  some  anxiety  amon^  the  officers. 
^      The  Carrier  Pigeon  flies  m  circles,  or 
radier  in  ellipses  approaching  circles — why 
is  not  certainly  known.     Some  say  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  its  intended 
toote.    But  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  that  it 
thoold  recognize  a  landscape  by  looking 
down  opon  it  from  the  air,  after  having  seen 
portions  of  it  only  from  a  road.     Indeed  its 
journey  from  home  usually  allow  it  little  or 
nothing  of  that  privilege.  This  circuitous  or 
rather  tortuous  ^flight  must  greatly  increase 
the  timeof  passa^,«o  that  the  direct  journey 
icisht  be  made  m  a  time  considerably  less ; 
iod  that  b  probably  the  way  in  which  most 
birds  move  in  their  migrations. 

Bat  let  OS  attend  to  one  of  the  interesting 

fiicts  whidi  have  been  reported  by  those 

who  have   made  experiments    with  this 

remarkable  bird. 

The  dbtance  between  Cologne  and  Pa- 


ris is  about  100  leagues;  and  i|  g/e^olle^an 
once  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  m  the  latter 
city,  to  his  friends  in  the  former,  by  two 
Carrier  Pigeons,  one  of  which  arrived  in 
two  hours  and  Ave  minutes,  ^d  ^e  other 
nine  minutes  afler  it,  making  a))ove  150 
miles  an  hour,  or  2  1-2  miles  a  second, 
a  rapidity  almost  incredible  for  any  animal. 
Audubon,  however,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  our  wild  Pigeons  ny  half  ^a^  fast  as  this 
rate ;  and  they  are  sometimes  ^lied  near 
New  York  with  rice  in  their  props,  which 
proves,  almost  without  doubt,  mat  they 
must  have  flown  300  or  400  miles  in  six 
hours,  as  that  is  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
rice  regions  in  the  southern  States. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  piecing 
in  the  idea  of  sendii^  a  message  ot  kindness 
and  love  to  a  distant  friend,  by  so  rapid  and 
faithful  a  messenger.  He  wHl  not  mingle 
with  the  business  of  the  world  while  on  his 
way,  he  will  have  no  intercourse  with  its 
inhabitants.  He  will  not  be  es^ppsed  to  in- 
terruptions ;  our  design  cannot  be  frustrated 
by  any  unfriendly  hand.  Our  commissioner 
will  execute  our  will,  in  spite  of  |in^  attempt 
to  seize  or  terrify,  to  deceive  or.t^  injure  him. 
He  is  one  inaccessible  to  brib^y  a^j  tempta- 
tion, and  is  liable  to  make  no  error  on  his 
route.  Men  of  wealth  and  power  may 
be  betrayed  by  their  messepgers,  or  a]^ 
prehend  disappointment  or  delay  in  their 
safe  arrival,  though  half  their  estates  were 
offered  to  ensure  it.  But  my  humble 
little  message  will  be  borne  through  the 
sky,  as  true  as  the  arrow  to  its  .mark,  by  a 
bearer  whose  heart  is  as  pure  u^  the  down 
that  covers  it.  How  many  a  king  and 
conqueror  ^ould  have  given  wjbole  prov« 
inces  or  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds^  to 
secure  such  certainty  and  despatch ! 

Domestic  Yeast. — ^Persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  their  own  bread,  can 
easily  manufacture  their  own  yeast,  by 
attending  to  the  following  directions : 
boil  one  pound  of  good  flour,  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  brown  sugar,  and  a  little  salt, 
in  two  gallons  of  water  for  one  hour* 
When  mdk-warm,  bottle  it  close,  as  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  24  hours.  One  pound 
of  this  yeast  will  make  eighteen  pounds  of 
bread. 


The  venerable  Pear  Tree,  on  the  comer 
of  the  3d  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  st.,  planted 
about  200  years  ago,  by  Gov.  Stuyvesandt, 
and  of  which  the  trunk  and  branches  are 
yet  in  good  preservation,  has,  as  we  learn 
from  the  American  Agriculturist,  borne  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fruit  the  paift  year. 
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Orange  GroTet  of  St*  MicliaeL 

Tlie  orange  plantations  or  quintaa  of  St. 
Michael  (me  largest  of  the  Western 
Islands,  or  Azores)  are  of  large  extent, 
always  encircled  by  a  "wall  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  within  a  thick 
plantation  belt  of  the  fietya,  cedar-tree,  fern, 
Dirch,  &c.,  to  protect  the  orange-trees 
from  the  sea-breezes.  The  trees  are  pro- 
pagated from  shoots  or  layers,  which  are 
bent  at  the  lower  end  into  the  ground,  and 
covered  with  soil  mitil  roots  begm  to 
strike,  when  they  are  separated  from  the 
'parent  stem,  and  transplanted  into  a  small 
excavated  well  about  three  feet  deep 
(lined  with  pieces  of  lava,  and  surrounded 
at  the  top  Dy  plantations  of  laurel,  young 
&ya,  and  broom),  until  the  tender  orange- 
plants  are  sufficiently  strong,  at  which 
period  the  plantations  immediately  rouud 
tiiem  are  removed,  and  each  plant  begins 
to  shoot  up  and  flourbh,  after  which  no 
jhrther  care  is  taken  of  it,  beyond  tarring 
occasionally  the  ^m,  to  prevent  injuiy  by 
insects;  and  it  in  time  spreads  out  with 
the  majestic  luxuriance  of  a  chestnut  tree. 

In  this  country  it  only  requires  seven 
years  to  bring  an  orange  plantation  to 
good  bearing  i  and  each  tree,  on  arriving 
at  full  growth  a  few  years  afterwards,  wiU 
then  annually,  upon  an  average,  produce 
from  12,000  to  16,000  oranges :  a  gentle- 
man told  me  he  had  once  gathered  26,000. 
The  crops  are  purchased,  previous  to  their 
arriving  at  a  state  of  maturity,  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  ascertain  the  value  of  the 
year's  probable  produce,  through  the  me- 
dium of  experienced  men,  and  then  make 
their  oSev  accordingly.  The  men  thus  em- 
ployed to  value  orange  crops,  gain  a  liveli- 
hood thereby ;  and  such  is  Uie  ^11  whereto 
*they  attain,  that  by  walking  once  through 
a  plantation,  and  giving  a  general  glance 
at  the  trees,  thev  are  enabled  to  state,  with 
the  most  astonishing  accuracy,  on  what 
number  of  boxes  the  merchant  may  cal- 
culate.— BoicPs  Western  Idand$. 


An  Interestiiig  African. 

In  the  years  1833  and  1834,  an  aged 
African  spent  several  months  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  under  the  charge  of  the  Coloni- 
zation Society,  who  had  received  him  from 
his  late  master  in  one  of  the  Western  States, 
to  be  sent  back  to  his  native  country.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Foota,  where 
he  had  spent  thirty  or  more  of  the  first  years 
of  his  Y\iQ.  He  bore  a  high  character,  and 
was  intelligent  and  educated  in  the  Mahom- 
edan  schools  of  his  country.    He  repre- 


sented that  he  had  been  a  teacher,  to  which 
his  habits  and  his  conversation  bore  witness. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  had  long  and  nu- 
merous interviews  with  old  Paul,  as  he  was 
called,  and  obtained  minute  statements  from 
him  respecting  his  own  country  people,  and 
some  adjacent  nations.  These  statements 
have  never  been  published,  but  some  of  the 
most  important  nets  derived  from  him  have  < 
been  communicated  to  the  American  Eth- 
nological Society.  Specimens  of  his  lan- 
guage (the  Serecule)  were  printed  a  &w 
years  since,  which  were  thought  quite  valu- 
able by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 
The  following  extract  firom  the  notes  before 
us,  are  inserted  here  as  a  specimen  oi  Uie 
communications  of  '^  Lamen  Eibby,''  as  he 
called  himself: — 

Disease  and  Phtsiciansin  Nioritia. — 
There  are  certain  diseases  which  I  have 
seen  among  other  African  people,  which 
are  unknown  among  my  countiymen.  The 
worst  of  these  is  called  Cuna.  It  covers 
the  whole  body  with  yellow  spots,  and 
destroys  the  hands  and  feet.  It  is,  how- 
ever, curable ;  but.I  do  not  know  by  what 
means.  I  have  seen  it  among  Africans  in 
this  country.  In  South  Carolma  a  man  had 
it,  named  CsBsar,  who  afterwards  went  to 
Natchez.  He  had  come  firom  Afirtca  when 
young,  and  lived  in  Edgefield  district,  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  fix>m  me.  He  lost 
both  his  hands  and  feet  from  the  diiieaae. 

The  Mansara  resembles  the  small  pox, 
producing  pustules,  and  living  marks  as 
large  as  the  end  of  my  finger.  It  is  not, 
however,  fetal :  when  old  people  have  it, 
it  makes  them  lame. 

In  our  countiy  we  have  dbysicians  who 
are  men  of  learning.  While  I  waa  at  col- 
lege, several  of  my  fellow  students  were 
preparing  for  that  profession.  Medical 
students  did  not  study  all  the  books  which 
were  put  into  my  hands,  as  the  Alsarah  and 
some  others ;  they  become  very  skilful,  and 
can  cure  the  fever  called  Cuna,  in  a  minute. 
Their  course  of  study  is  much  shorter  than 
that  pursued  by  many,  and  they  do  not  at- 
tend the  highest  institutions,  but  reside  wiUi 
practising  physicians,  and  have  not  time  to 
study  the  books  taught  there. 

With  their  business  and  medicines  I  have 
no  acquaintance.  I  only  know  that  they 
are  often  successful  in  their  treatment,  and 
that  their  medicines  are  not  nauseous, 
nor  their  applications  violent.  They  have 
nothing  like  salts,  and  medicines  of  that  kind ; 
they,  however,  do  not  acquaint  their  patients 
with  the  names  or  nature  of  the  medicines 
they  administer ;  and  I  was  never  informed 
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/  of  them.  They  never  ^ve  piUs,  but  oCtea. 
i  potions,  being  able  to  mix  their  medictues 
?  with  dnoks  *o  th&t  they  cannot  be  tasted. 
)  You  may  even  take  them  in  water  without 
i  perceiving  any  tute.  They  also  cook  them 
S  with  the  patient's  food  and  administer  them 
I  in  that  manner.  From  their  effects,  I  know 
;  that  some  ot  the  remedies  thus  taken  are  at 
•)  once  purgative  and  emetic.  How  much 
>^  better  then-  practice  is  than  yours  !  Ame-  . 
)  lican  medicmes  are  bitter,  and  I  never 
)  would  take  any  except  salts ;  and  that  is 
S  quite  bitter  enough. 

Other  nations  m  Africa  also  have  physi> 
i  cians,  even  the  Coffi-y  (that  is,  CaSres,  or 
(  pa^oa).  They  use  plants  for  mediciaes, 
!  an?  are  what  you  call  herb-doctors.  I 
(  have  been  assured  by  people  who  kne^ 
I  them,  that  they  adminbter  their  remedies 
in  an  instant,  and  often  with  very  good 
)  sncceM.  For  myself,  I  have  had  no  per- 
i  lonal  acquaintance  with  them.  £very  na- 
/  tion  indeed  lias  physicians. 
i  Our  physicians  judge  of  the  state  of  their 
?  patients  by  feeling  the  pulse,  which  ia  call- 
^  ed,  in  the  Serecooly  language,  taparah. 
I  The  laparak  rek,  ot  dancing  puUe,  inuicB ' 


high  fever.  Sickness  is  called  waleh,  and 
!  medicine  tafanh.  In  Arabic  amartely 
I  means  sickness,  and  latamaTetlji  long  sick- 
<  sickness.     The  latter  is  called  by  the  Sere- 

>  coolies  taatngwifrng-ieU) ;  and  they  have 
,  two  names  for  a  physician,  Jarandan  and 

>  Safip-aiuih,  while  they  call  his  house  Jare- 
I  ran.  While  speaking  of  these  subjects  I 
)  recollect,  'what  1  have  not  thought  of  in  a 
\  long  time  before,  that  the  doctors  have  a 
J  boose  to  keep  their  medicines  in. 

While  I  was  at  Bundoo  I  was  once  ill, 
tnd  sent  for  a  physician.     He  bled  and  cu[>' 

>  ped  me  ;  but  those  operations  were  perform- 

d  with  caution  and  gentleness,  not  as  in  this 

onntry,  where  they  thrust  in  their  instru- 

l  meuts  carelessly,  and  kill  many  a  patient. 

>  For  a  pain  in  the  left  side  ^ey  cup  you  on 
i  the  opposite  side,  or  rather  parity  on  the 
)  back,  under  the  right  shonlder-blule. 

Cupping  is  performed  by  our  African  phy- 
J  sicians  in  this  manner  : — First  ihey  take  a 

>  razor,  and  make  many  small  incisions  in  the 
(  skin,  by  hacking  it  slightly  with  the  point. 
}  They  then  soek  a  gourd  ia  hot  waiter  until  it 
!  is  toSt,  put  a  little  cotton  into  it  and  set  it 
•  on  fire,  apply  it  to  the  spot,  and  let  it  re:nain 
t  nntil  it  becomes  full  of  blood  and  drops  off. 

>  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  practice 
!  of  our  physicians  differs  from  yours.  We 
I  neverpaynntil  the  paUent  iscured^  andthe 
1  physician  would  never  receive  pay  if  he 
I  could  not  cure.  Here  yon  pay  when  the 
'  — n  is  dead.     The  Bundoo  physician  cured 


m^  and  made  me  pay  a  good  round  ganx  in 
gold,  which  b  the  money  commoaly  used. 
The  amount,  however,  I  do  not  exactly  t»- 
member.  They  never  would  think  of  taking 
more  than  the  worth  of  five  or  ten  doUus. 


IKLNDELIONS. 


The  sight  of  thb  familiar  flower,  we  pre-  J 
sume,  will  strike  many  of  onr  readers  with  j 
pleasure.  It  is  associated  with  the  recolleo-  J 
tions  of  childhood,  and  with  the  scenes,  the  < 
companions  and  the  feelings  of  early  days  J 
In  spric^,  the  childhood  of  the  year.  These  ' 
impressions  are  such  as  it  would  be  in  vain  ' 
to  attempt  to  descrUie.  We  could  go  no  < 
farther  than  to  describe  the  spots  where  < 
this  flower  abounds,  the  green  fields  and  '' 
meadows,  the  grassy  plats  and  grassy  banks,  i 
the  village  lawns,  the  pasture  lota,  the  or-  5 
chard  walks  and  borders  erf  the  brooks,  the  i 
city  square,  the  neglected  garden,  or  the  i 
hamble  yard  of  a  lowly  cottage.  We  must  < 
leave  it  to  the  mind  to  fill  up  the  rest  $ 

Perhaps  there  are  none  of  our  plants  which  < 
are  more  perfect  strangers  to  the  house  and  \ 
the  flower  pot,  and  yet  none  which  we  hear  S 
BO  often  pronounced  worthy  of  them.  How  \ 
olisa  has  the  remark  been  made  and  assent-  J 
ed  to,  that  if  the  dandelion  were  a  rare  ex- 
otic, it  would  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  i 
and  admired  !  But,  'distinguished  as  it  is  < 
for  its  simple  richness  and  beauty,  its  ea^  S 
appearance,  which  makes  it  doubly  wel-  ( 
come,and  itspeculiarcbaoge  of  aspectwid)  5 
the  advance  of  the  season,  the  associatioas  \ 
of  childhood  greatly  increase  its  interest,  and  i 
still  more  the  lessons  which  may  be  drawn  J 
from  it  of  instructionandmoral  improvement. 
We  will  allude  here  only  to  the  plain  and 
beautiful  example  it  presents  of  one  of  the 
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ntoatcnriotuproriaionfofthe  Creator  for  its 

duMtoinattoD.  Wbentheflowerleaveahave 

fitllen,  astern  of  a  peciJiardeacriptioD  standa 

(  np  from  each  seea,  bearii^  a  ciicle  of  film- 

'  menti,  exacti;  proportioned  to  booy  it  up 


tfaroiwh  the  air,  when  a  alight  breeza  baa 
detached  it,  to  bear  it  to  a  distant  apot, 
which  is  to  be  enlivened,  on  the  opening  of 
the  next  season,  hy  anothu  circle  of  gold 
set  in  the  emerald  groond  of  joang  giais. 


BREAD    FRUIT. 


LoATXS  of  bread  growing  on  a  ti«e! 
I  There  is  something  pleasii^  and  curious  in 
>  the  idea  !  Perhaps  there  u  nothing  in  the 
[  entire  vegetable  tungdom  which  more  na- 
I  tursUy  or  more  strongly  excites  the  inter- 
of  one  onaccustomed  to  it  than  the 
I  bread  fruit.  The  usefulness  of  bread,  its 
I  ralae,  so  onireisally  known,  the  expense 
I  (od  labor  necessary  to  produce  it,  the 
I  forethought,  self-denial,  and  perseverance, 
I  of  the  unner ;  the  knowledge  and  care 
niiimj  at  evei]^  stage  of  the  culture  of 
I  precious  gram  ;  its  preservation  and 
I  preparation ;  with  a  snowy  whiteness, 
I  agreeable  taste'  and  wholesome  nature, 
I  whidi  adapt  it  so  pre-eminently  to  be 
',  what  it  is,  the  chief  and  &vorite  food  of 


man  in  all  ^es  :  all  these  ideas  are  raised 
in  the  mind  when  we  hear  of  ibe  brend 
fruit. 

To  think  then  of  a  tree,  which  obviates 
all  the  difficulties  to  which  the  production 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  »  liable,  which  sarea 
to  man  alt  the  labor,  care,  and  anxiety, 
attendant  on  procuring  his  principal  ar- ' 
tide  of  austenance,  presenting  it  to  him 
by  the  simple  act  of  "  yielding  her  fruit 
in  its  season,"  naturally  excites  a  peculiar 
interest  in  every  mind.  Bread  grows  on  a 
tree !  That  b  enough  to  rouse  a  lively 
curiosity. 

In  Ellis's  Tour  in  Polynesia  we  find  a 
veiy  particular  dpscription  of  this  tree  and 
its  fruit,  which  we  shall  copy  hereafter. 
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THE    CHJNE£ 

Tim  poBition  in  which  this  remarictble 
ind  ia  nera  pceaented,  aiiawB  diatiqcflj' 
the  pecnliaritj  for  wluch  it  is  distinguish- 
ed. Tbon^  a  bird  of  some  size  and 
w^j^  it  bM  toea  of  mch  mtcotumou 
kogdi  dut  it  can  walk  upon  the  hroad 
to&ag  learea  ot  water  lilies,  and  find  a 
natiog^fdaee  about  the  bordan  of  poodi, 
M  &i  frmn  the  ahorea  a»  that  plant  »x- 
teub. 

It  win  easily  be  seen  how  the  Jacana  is 
aUe  to  stand  ot  walk  where  other  birds, 
even  though  much  lighter,  would  sink 
into  the  water.  It  is  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  the  web-footed  fowls  can  walk 
npoD  mod,  when  it  is  so  aofi  that  a  hen 
enmot  paw  without  the  aid  of  her  wings ; 
■nd  that  a  camel's  broad  foot  only  rests 
Dpou  the  sand  of  the  desert,  where  a  horse 
tata  in  to  bia  fetlocks.  Broad  wheels, 
fat  the  same  reason,  are  best  for  roads  of 
loose  sand  ;  and  snow  shoes  enable  tite 
Dodhem  Indians  to  travel  through  drifts, 
ercB  with  burthens  on  their  backs,  when, 
wiUi  only '  their  moccasins,  tbey  would 
link  in  to  their  waists,  or  perhaps  to  their 
necks. 

The  general  principle  ia  this :  when  the 
}  m&ee  ia  of  such  a  feeP 


E  JACANA. 
that  the  body  to  be  SQpported  has  too 
small  a  base,  that  base  must  be  extonded. 
Now,  in  the  case  before  us,  the  base  of 
the  Jacana  is  virtually  extended,  as  truly 
as  is  that  of  the  Indian  when  be  attaches 
a  SHOW  dioe  to  his  foot :  for  the  loi^  toes 
pressing  equally  upon  the  difierent  parts, 
of  tbeSoating  leaf,  prevent  it  from  collapa-  ,j 
ing,  and  distribute  the  weight  in  snull 
portions  over  the  surface.  The  npwaid 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  extended  leaf 
being  greater  than  the  downward  ptessure 
of  the  bird's  whole  weight,  he  finda  a  firm 
footing. 

Uany  caaea  may  occur  to  ns  all,  ia  which 
»  little  attention  to  such  a  subject  may 
prove  of  [»actical  importance. 

In  the  town  of  Northampton,  Hasa.,  a 
nurse  was  called  to  take  care  of  a  sick  per- 
son in  the  winter  "  of  Seventy-nine-eigh^," 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  on  account  of 
Us  severity  in  our  eouutry.  The  snow 
was  very  ueep  and  dry,  and  the  nurse  waa 
a  woman  of  extraordinaiy  size.  It  may'be 
interesting  to  some  of  oar  readera  to  lean 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pbebe  Bart- 
lett,  whose  early  chaiacter  i>  sketched  with 
such  simplicity  and  interest  by  President 
Edwwds. 
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The  riiortest  way  to  the  house  wasacross 
severaT  fields,  covered  with  snow  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  fences,  and  wholly  impassible 
in  any  ordinary  way,  even  by  a  person  of 
the  lightest  firtune.  She  took  with  her  two 
blankets,  which  she  spread  upon  the  snow, 
and  crept  over  them  on  her  hands  and 
knees,  ranging  them  as  she  proceeded^ 
until  she  reached  her  destination  in  safety. 

It  has  been  related  of  a  division  of  Gen. 
Packeidiam's  army,  while  on  its  march  to* 
iffards  New  Orleans,  that  it  crossed  a  tract 
of  soft  and  marshy  land,  by  moving  in  a 
dose  file,  over  the  long  and  tough  grass 
which  grew  upon  it,  the  leader  carefully 
bending  it  down  before  him  at  every  step— 
the  weight  of  all  the  soldiers  preventing 
their  slender  bridge  firom  separatmg.  The 
8t(»y,  whether  probable  or  not,  may  serve 
as  another  illustration  of  the  same  princi- 
I^e,  which  is  seen,  in  its  simplest  form,  in 
a  common  rdft  with  its  load* 


PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 


How  to  Bdncate  our  Children* 

**  What  shall  I  do  for  my  children  r  inquii«d 
a  ftiend  a  short  time  ago,  **  I  want  to  give  them  a 
good  education,  but  I  cannot  affbrd  to  send  ^em 
to  a  boarding  school  or  to  a  college  **  "  Do  it  your- 
self, my  dear  friend,"  leplied  L  "I  cannot :  it  is 
impOMible.  See  how  my  time  is  occupied.  I  have 
to  leave  home  aAer  breakfitst,  and  seldom  can  ss- 
turn  to  dinner."  "  Tou  have  some  time,  have  you 
not  r    «  Very  little,  very  Utile," 

''What  do  you  do  before  break&str  ''Nothing 
regular;  who  can  ?  Besides,  I  must  confess  lam 
not  always  an  early  riser.  All  the  forenoon  I  am 
at  my  business,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  want  rest, 
and  amusement  I  read,  walk,  or  play  on  some 
instrument.     I  us^  to  smoke  segars  and  then 

Eipes.  I  have  cast  them  off;  and,  so,  you  see,  I 
ave  reformed.",  "  Do  you  ever  talk  to  vour  chil- 
dren, hear  them  read,  or  direct  their  minds  in  other 
ways  ?"  "  No,  that  would  be  more  labor.  I 
want  repose  and  amusement,  as  I  said  before.'' 
"  There  are  both  repose  and  amusement  in  that. 
Tou  have  begun  to  reform,  pray  do  not  stop 
jret" 

Here  then  was  time  enough  to  do  something"— 
not  as  much  time  as  might  be  desirable,  it  is  true ; 
but  some  time — several  hours.  And  one  hour  a 
day  is  a  considerable  amount  in  a  year.  1  shall  txv 
to  show  hereafter  how  considerable  it  is  when  well 
employed ;  and  how  few  pupils,  even  at  the  most 
expensive  schools,  receive  more  than  one  houifs 
nmntennittedatteDtioii  in  a  day. 

My  friend  made  a  few  more  remaiks ;  but  I  soon 
ceased  to  press  the  subject.  He  had  embraced  a 
fow  opinions  which  opposed  my  views,  and  held 
them  with  a  tenacity  which  hie  escpressed  to  me 
in  sharp  terms,  as  if  determined  to  convince  me 
from  the  tot  that  nothing  1  could  say  should  ever 
shafe  him. 

"  Children  will  not  study  at  home,"  said  he ; 
"  they  must  have  a  regular  teacher,  who  will  tceat 


r  < 


*> 


them  like  others.  Then  they  will  feel  that  they 
must  study.  As  to  the  moral  contamination  to 
which  I  know  you  think  they  are  exposed,  that 
idea  is  all  squeamishness.  My  children  are  not 
better  than  other  people's.  They  are  in  Uie  world 
and  they  must  take  their  chance." 

I  saw  this  plan  was  setded^and  thoucht  I  saw 
a  different  reasbn  for  the  decision  from  that  which 
he  thought  to  be  the  true  one ;  but  in  the  words  of 
the  old  song, "  I  only  answered  with  a  sigh." 

I  have  another  person  now  in  my  mind,  whose 
course  with  his  cnildren  I  know  for  several  years. 
He  never  objected  to  expense.  Bto  had  no  reason 
for  doing  so,  being  opulent  He  is  also  eonscian- 
tious,  has  a  hi^  estimate  of  learning,  and  pre- 
fers that  which  is  sound.  He  is  even  so  remuka^ 
ble  for  his  just  views,  that  he  has  sacrificed  intel- 
lectual to  religious  improvement  for  a  time,  when 
circumstances,  in  his  opinion,  justified  it 

His  children  were  now  here,  now  tibere.  now 
under  a  private  tutor,  now  in  a  select  school,  now 
at  a  boarding  school,  then  under  private  tutors 
again.  What  was  the  matter  ?  He  took  no  part 
in  their  education  himsell  In  this  he  was  like 
the  first  The  same  sources  gave  rise  to  two 
streams,  as  different  as  the  currents  running  in 
these  two  famib'ea 

A  single  lady,  of  superior  attainments  and  much 
litemy  taste,  was  once  lamenting  the  unhappy 
state  of  dependence  in  which  she  foimd  herseu 
and  depicting,  in  affecting  colors,  the  difficulties 
and  discouragements  attending  every  attempt  to 
gain  even  the  sli^test  income.  I  was  bold  enough 
to  hint,  though  in  as  ecntle  and  indirect  a  way  as 
I  could,  that  she  mignt  easily  find  parents,  who 
would  thank  as  well  as  pay  her  for  spending  a  fow 
hours  each  day  with  their  daus^ters.  "  On,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  1"  replied  she, "  I  have  not  the 
ability.  I  know  enough  of  the  common  bnmches 
to  ^t  along  with ;  but  I  should  not  know  how  to 
begin  to  instruct"  I  then  began  at  some  length 
to  show  her,  that  only  a  little  preparation  and  ex- 
en:ise  would  be  required  to  make  all  that&miliar; 
and  that  her  extensive  reading,  cultivated  taste, 
and  firm  principles  woald  form  a  fund  of  the  hi^ 
est  value,  the  use  of  which  would  afford  her  a  daily 
repast  highly  congenial  to  her  nature.  She  lis- 
tened a  few  moments,  and  then  cut  me  short  by 
exclaiming :  "  But,  oh !  I  never  had  patience 
enough  to  keep  school  1" 

Now,  how  many  parents  may  there  probably  be 
found,  who  are  deterred  from  undertaking  the  re- 
gular instruction  of  their  children  only  by  one  or 
both  these  objections  ?  They  are  either  too  igno- 
rant, or  too  little  inclined  to  the  task. 

If  our  children  are  to  be  sent  to  school  because 
we  are  too  ignorant  to  teach  them,  it  is  one  thing. 
Let  us  consider  this  distinctly  in  the  first  place. 
And  we  may  ask  the  questibn,  how  wise  are  the 
teachers  to  whom  we  confide  them  ?  How  many 
times  better  Qualified  are  those  to  whom  we  send 
our  children  tban  ourselves  ?  If  ten  times  or  twen-  ^ 
ty  times,  perhaps  we  do  wisely :  but  it  is  certainly 
more  difficult  to  teach  many  than  a  few.  Now  ^ 
where  have  the  majority  of  the  teachers  obtained 
the  knowledge  they  undertake  to  communicate  ? 
Chiefly  by  their  own  exertions,  stimulated  by  the 
desire  to  peiform  the  duties  of  teachers,  or  by  the 
more  selfirsh  motive  of  gaining  success  in  their  bu- 
siness. Might  not  parental  love  and  duty  be  as 
powerful  with  us,  and  ought  they  not  to  l>e  so  1 

Again,  how  many  of  those  teachers  do  we  really 
think  to  be  as  good  models  of  manners  as  ourselves, 
as  sound  in  principle,  as  ftdthful,  kind  and  inter- 
ested in  watching,  guiding  and  inciting  oar  chil- 
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dx«Q  in  the  paths  of  pioprietv,  knowlad^  and  vit- 
toe  f    Some  are  ao,  no  doabt*-inaaj,  it  may  be 
hoped ;  bat  it  is  our  dutj  to  discriminate. 
[To  hi c<mtim»ed.] 


FsuhUj  LiilHMurtet. 

Tea  have  one :  bat  of  what  kind  ?  A  little  te- 
flBctioB  will  eosTinee  as  that  this  is  an  tai|KUrtBat 
qaestion.  A  libcaiy  is  a  portion  of  hoosehold  fur- 
niture of  the  hi^^iest  importance,  and  deserves  cau- 
tion as  weQ  as  knowleoee  and  taste  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  judgment  in  me  use.  No  doubt  there 
lave  been  rood  fibfaiiee  which  havp  done  litde  or 
■e  foo^  We  have  seen  them  in  the  possession  of 
frthers  and  mothers,  who  used  them  only  them- 
•elves,  and  never  encouraged,  or  taught,  or  per- 
mitted their  children  to  have  access  to  them. 

But  almost  always  the  children  are  not  only 
fsnmttsd  to  read,  but  do  rsad,  and  read  over  and 
over  some  of  the  t>o<^  of  the  fiimily  library.  And 
who  cannot  remember  the  influences  they  exerted 
on  their  own  minds  ?  Muiy  have  thus  had  their 
tute  and  opinions,  their  whole  course  of  lifii  sway- 
ed and  directed.  We  have  known  persons  la 
middle  life,  and  even  in  advanced  age,  who  seem- 
ed to  have  been  merely  living  out  the  principles 
or  characters  of  the  books  on  the  shelves  to  which 
they  had  first  clambered  in  their  childhood. 

In  early  life  we  read  without  experience,  with- 
out preiudice,  and  without  foresij^ht  Therefore, 
if  we  become  interested,  the  mind  receives  the 
whole  impression,  as  from  a  seal  with  nothing  in- 
terposed between  it  and  the  wax.  We  must  not 
lay  tbat  we  begin  without  a  fixed  taste.  The  mind 
has  naturally  a  taste  for  truth,  when  truth  is  not 
its  enemy ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  traits  which 
have  survived  the  days  of  Paradise.  But  this  love 
of  truth  mxy  soon  ^ve  way  to  the  love  of  fancy, 
which  fictitious  writing  so  strongly  excite  and 
giatify.  So  universal  is  the  taste  for  them,  that 
WW  seem  capable  of  reasoning  about  their  ten- 
dency. They  make  the  question  one  of  taste,  not 
of  judgment ;  and  conclude  tiiat  trutii  has  no  at- 
tritions, because  they  do  not  perceive  them.  Bat 
let  us  look  at  the  naturalist,  the  historian,  the 
rational  philanthropist,  the  practical  Christian, 
and  we  shall  find  that  truth  has  the  only  real  trea- 
sures in  the  worid,  and  that  all  others  are  worth- 
less though  elided  baubles. 

first  01  all  things,  then,  do  our  &mily  libraries 
contain  the  truth  ?  Or  are  they  mere  depositories 
of  those  poisonous  seeds,  which  are  now  daily 
planted  in  the  minds  of  our  children,  to  oversha- 
dow them  in  future  life  with  plants  which  will 
serve  for  neither  food  nor  medicine  ? 


J 
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Natural  History. 


What  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and  in- 
stmction  is  found  in  the  study  of  nature  I  Those  of 
an  mders  who  live  in  favorable  country  places, 
need  not  to  be  told  of  the  varying  beauties  of 
the  landscape,  or  the  succession  of  vegetable  and 
aoimal  life  Drought  on  by  the  progress  of  the  sea- 
sons. Some  of  them,  however,  may  perhaps  have 
seed  of  a  hint,  to  provide  their  children  with  such 
books  as  may  aid  them  in  learning  something  of 
what  they  may  see.  and  encourage  them  to  direct 
&eir  attention  to  oojects  not  obvious  to  the  case- 
lees  observer.  Many  persons,  probably,  are  cave- 
less  observers  in  consequence  of  ignorance.  If 
we  all  were  aware  of  the  interesting  objects  sur- 
roanding'us,  we  could  not  bat  &l  oar  eyes  upon 


them.  Close  investigatioa  sad  long  study  were 
necessary  to  discover  them  -,  and  the  learned  have 
been  long  performing  the  laborious  task.  To  learn 
the  results  is  comparatively  easy.  Every  one  of 
us  may  acquaint  hisMelf  with  some  important  fiict 

fb^  residing  a  page  of  a  femiliar  work  on  stones, 
ats,  insects,  fish,  birds  or  beasts,  and  thus  qua- 
himself  better  to  walk  among  the  fields,  to 
the  little  garden,  to  direct  tlM  management  of 
the  form,  or  to  perform  his  part  in  domestic  or 
social  conversation. 

Books  on  such  subjects  are  ofiilcalculable  vahie 
in  families,  especially  if  illustrated  with  drawings. 
Audubon's  splendid  book  on  our  biids  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list ;  and  a  wealthy  fiither  should 
prefer  it  to  a  coach,  or  any  other  expensive  article 
of  luxunr.  Wilson's  Ornithology,  though  costly, 
may  be  oought  for  one  fiilh  part  of  the  price  of 
some  shawls,  or  pieces  of  efegant  furniture,  and 
will  more  adorn  the  mind  and  heart,  than  such 
admired  trifles  can  ornament  the  person  or  the 
drawing-room.  Many  smaller  worxs  on  ihe  differ- 
ent branches  of  natural  history  might  be  named, 
of  moderate,  and  even  trifling  cost,  which  abound 
in  information  important,  intelligible,  and  interest- 
ing to  young  and  old. 


Tlie  Amertcan  ingtitute. 

The  late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  collected 
a  large  and  interesting  number  of  specimens  of  the 
mechanical  and  agricultural  skill  and  industry  of 
our  countrymen.  To  walk  throus[h  the  halls  in 
which  they  were  displayed,  was  both  agreeable 
and  instructive.  We  realize  only  when  we  wit- 
ness such  an  exhibition,  something  of  the  vast 
amount  of  thought  and  labor  annually  bestowed  by 
the  intelligent  and  industrious  on  the  objects  of 
their  appropriate  departments;  and  the  sight  is 
well  calculated  to  renqind  us  of  our  obligations  to 
them,  for  improving  society,  and  for  stimulating  us 
to  the  useful  occupation  of  our  time  by  their  ex- 

ple. 


A  Vbneeablb  Bible. — At  the  AnniTer- 
saiy  meeting  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
an  old  divine  from  New  Hamptdiire,  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination,  called  Fa^ 
ther  RobHnSj  held  in  his  hand  the  idea- 
•tical  Bible  upon  which  the  members  of 
the  First  Congresa  and  President  Wasb- 
ins;ton  were  sworn  into  office,  and  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  those  old  worthies 
written  on  its  pages.  "  These,*'  said  Mr. 
Robbins,  ^were  Bihle  times — and  these 
Bible  men — and  God  blessed  and  pros- 
pered their  labors  ^  and  under  these  men 
our  coontnr  was  iHrosperons.  €rod  grant, 
sir,"  said  he,  ^^  taat  we  maj  again  have 
such  rules  and  such  times !" — JPref6ylertafi. 

HoRsss'  Collars.— An  Ingenious  per- 
son, resident  at  Spaldin^r,  has  invented  a 
mat  improvement  in  this  part  of  a  horse's 
harness — the  collar  bemg,  it  appears,  inflat- 
ed. The  success  attendii^;  the  improve- 
ment has  been  established  by  experiment, 
and  has  proved  a  wondeiful  relief  to  tfaat 
aoUe  ammal* 
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Ball««ift8. 

Men  hxve  always  desired  not  only  to 
quicken  dieir  speed  on  the  ground,  and  to  out 
Bka  a  fish  through  the  seas,  but  to  rise  and 
dide  in  the  air.  There  is  something  natural 
in  this  desire.  Though  we  often  chide  or 
ridicule  it  in  the  young,  we  ought  to  remem« 
ber  whence  die  aspiring  spirit  springs.  Cher 
thoughts  can  fly  nrom  place  to  place,  from 
stertostar.  Ifwe  have  afiriend  at  a  distance. 
we  visit  turn  in  &ncy,  at  our  pleasure ;  ana 
we  send  our  thoughts  to  fore^  scenes  of 
which  we  hare  oi^  heard,  or  back  to  those 
of  our  childhood.  But  when  we  have  to 
more  our  bodies,  how  great  is  the  contrast  I 
We  bear  the  delay  and  the  labor  of  locomo- 
tion with  regret,  if  not  with  dissatis&ction 
and  fretfulnoas.  We  feel  almost  humiliated 
by  the  alow  pace  to  which  our  nature  o(m- 
fines  us,  and  desire  to  increase  it.  The  fleet 
horse  is  unable  to  satisfy  us,  though  he  fall 
breathless  in  his  course ;  and  we  are  now 
clamorous  at  the  delay  of  our  engineers,who 
are  studying  to  hasten  their  steamboats  be- 
yond twen^  miles  an  hour,  and  their  rail 
«an  beyond  forty. 

Tfad  truth  is,  the  soul  has  yet  to  wait  too 
long,  and  is  still  weaiy  of  delay.  Let  us  not 
join  in  the  general  demand  for  more  speedy 
which  has  often  no  definite  objects,  neither 
let  us  blame  our  Maker  for  giving  us  a  cor- 
poreal nature:  bat  let  us  Temember  the  capa- 
cities and  Interests  of  that  superior  part, 
whose  abilities  we  are  apt  to  overlook  in 
points  of  greater  importance. 

Tlie  firot  balloon  ever  planned  b  said  to 
have  been  described  in  1670L  by  Francis 
Lana,  who  proposed  to  have  four  balls  ex- 
hausted <^  air,  to  raise  it.  Hydrogen  sas 
bdng  discovered,  in  1766,  to  be  very  li^t, 
experiments  were  made  by  Cavallo  in  1782f 
but  he  could  not  find  a  fit  covmng.  In 
^  dame  year,  two  brothers  named  Montffol- 
fier,  raised  a  siHcbag  to  the  height  of  36  feet, 
by  heating  the  air  within  with  burning  pa- 
per. They  gradually  made  larger  ones, 
until  they  sent  up  one  117  feet  in  circum- 
ference, 6,000  feet  into  the  air.  Yet  the 
cause  of  the  ascent  was  not  understood. 

Charles  was  the  first  to  send  up  a  hydro- 
gen balloon,  12  feet  in  diameter,  which  rose 
3,123  feet,  disappeared  in  the  clouds,  and  fell 
at  the  distance  or  15  miles.  In  1788  Mont- 
golfier  and  Roger  made  a  balloon  at  Paris, 
and  ^e  latter  was  the  first  man  who  ever 
ascended  in  one,  though  only  50  feet.  In 
November  of  the  same  year,  Rogier  and 
D^Ariandes  ascended  from  the  Castle  of  Nu- 
ette,  and  came  down  safely  after  a  voyage  of 
15  minutes,  though  they  narrowly  eso^ied 


being  burnt.  In  December,Charles  and  Ro- 
bert ascended  firom  the  Tuileries,  in  an  ha- 
proved  hydro^  balloon,and  reached  1,800 
feet.  Descencung,Robert  stepped  out,whgn 
the  balloon  rose  with  Charies  9,000  £lS ; 
but  he  reached  the  ground  ^gain  in  safe^. 

In  1784  four  men  ascended  together,  m 
a  complex  balloon,  and  encduntered  dai^ci 
which  are  detailed  in  the  British  Cyclopiraia., 
In  the  following  year«Blanchard,  after  seve- 
ral experiments,  undertook  ^  crosp  die 
British  Channel,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jefib- 
ries,  an  Am^can,  and  landed  in  France  in 
an  hour  and  a  half.  The  following  year 
Rogier  and  Remain  lost  their  lives  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  firom  France  to  England. 
They  had  two  balloons,which  were  bmnt  in 
the  air,  and  the  bodies  of  the  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The 
fint  attempts  in  Grermany  were  made  by 
Siungius  in  1805.  An  unfortunate  exeur^ 
sion  was  made  by  Major  Money,  from  Nor- 
wich, England.  Instead  of  lanoing  at  Ips- 
wich, as  he  had  intended,  he  was  carried  oy 
a  hurricane  towards  Yarmoudi,  and  fell  into 
the  water  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles  from 
the  land.  Fortunately  the  balloon  retained 
sufficient  buoyancy  to  keep  a  man  above 
water,  after  being  relieved  of  most  of  his 
weight ;  and  he  was  able  to  retain  his  hold 
to  the  ropes,  until  boats  came  to  his  relief. 

Balloons  and  aerial  voyages  are  now  com- 
mon, and  the  mode  of  filling  balloomi  with 
hydrogen  gas  has  been  witnessed  by  thou- 
sands. We  have  Uiought  our  readers  might 
like  to  read  a  brief  history  of  their  inven- 
tion and  eariy  use.  i 

The  art  of  making  and  raising  balloons 
appears  to  have  now  reached  its  point  of 
perfection.  We  have  perhaps  nothing  fur- 
ther to  expect,  or  to  desire,  with  any  ra^ 
tional  CTOund,  but  that  some  way  may  be 
devised  to  steer  them  through  the  air.  Sig- 
ner Muzzi  has  recently  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try from  Italy,  with  a  model  of  an  invention 
he  made  a  few  yeu^  ago  for  that  purpose. 
We  have  seen  certificates  which  he  brings 
from  some  of  the  scientific  men  of  Tuscany ; 
but  without  some  other  moving  power  than 
the  gravity  or  levity  of  the  balloon,  it  Is  im- 
possiUe  to  move  it  against  any  considera- 
ble wind. 


Rules  ter  Preacliiiig. 

BT  AS  VMKNOWN  AX7TH0R. 

1.  Use  the  mother  speech  and  tone,  with- 
out afieetation  or  imitation  of  any  man^ 
that  you  may  not  seem  to  act  a  comedy^ 
instead  of  preaching  a  sermon. 
.  i^.  Clog  not  your  memory  too  jnuch — ^it 
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wiD  exceedii^Iy  hinder  inrentloii,  tad  mar 


This 


m  mm  70a  eye  Qod,  hia  glorjr,  the 
good  of  aoab,  hatii^  the  iij  beton  n 
toad  aeit  and  mnnpleasuu  egoe-     " 
KOit  bs  reneTred  lotiet  qitoim. 

4.  T^e  heed  of  orar-wording  uiythii^. 

'    Let  tlw  Bctiptare  tasch  yoa  and  aol 


■  it. 


A  Chi—aa  fl»Miw. 

n^  aisht  of  thii  ferociona  coonieiMiice 
iw^kt  pelnapi  pvs  the  reader  a  riiudder, 
if  3m  kwkward  anna  and  accoutrcmenta, 
aad  cettain  peculiar  recoUectiou  aasoci- 
atod  with  them,  did  not  exdte  feeltnga  of 
a  ffi^ent  deacriptioD.  With  all  that  aav- 
age  loc^  -we  know  that  hia  musket  is  only 
a  matchlock ;  and  at  tfaia  time  of  day  there 
ii  aofnething  peHectiy  childish  and  ridicn- 
looa  in  the  idea  of  holding  a  gnn  in  one 
hand  and  ftrtng  it  with  a  match  in  die  other. 
How  preposterona  liie  expectation  of  re- 
■iliii|^  with  such  aima  die  moat  improred 
Eaiope*n  mosket,  with  the  hest  flint  lock 
oc  peicoaaicai  cap  1 

But  the  Chinese  S<ddier  hbnaelf  is  as  far 
bdn&d  the  eivilized  Soldier,  aa  his  fireama 
■re  inferior,  if  we  may  creAt  the  accounts 
we  bare  InHBdifierent  sources.  Apartica- 
lar  and  very  amuaing  iotrodvction  to  tlM 


taotica  of  &t  Cdaatial  Eotnire  was  glnn 
us  three  or  four  years  ago  by  an  Ei^;liab 
Review,  in  extracts  from  a  I^nch  teanala- 
tion  of  a  work  by  a  distinguiahed  militaty 
writer.  Manv  (^  the  wends  ot  conunand 
were  followed  by  directiona,  inatructiif 
hdir  they  were  to  be  obeyed  m  a  soldier- 
like manner.  We  recollect  ezamplet  liJn 
the  following : 

"  Present  arma  !  Bring  up  your  [nece* 
with  a  qoick  motion,  sco^  and  look  fierce, 
to  frighten  the  enemy.  Take  aim  t  Bring 
op  the  piece,  look  along  the  battel,  and  give 
a  yell.  (Pooaaez  des  cris.) 

"  Handle  matchea !  Seiae  the  match, 
hold  it  in  readiness,  scowl  and  give  dread- 
ful yells.  (Poussez  des  putda  oris.") 

^ch  a  picture  of  a  Chinese  army  wia 
well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  their 
extreme  inferiority;  and  we  recollect  to 
hare  made  the  remark  at  the  time,  which 
many  others  also  may  have  made  :  that  it 
betokened  an  expectatun  of  a  conflict. 
That  conflict  has  occurred,  and  la  now  paat. 
How  ridicnloua  it  seems,  to  look  at  the 
awkward  soldier  above  depicted,  and  recol- 
lect, that  afewthoosandai^  such  men  were 
at  oue  time  ordered  "  pereDUttorily,"  to 
have  mercy  no  longer  on  the  EiDgliM  inva- 
ders, but  to  rouse  up  with  energy  "and 
drive  all  the  red  imps  into  the  sea !" 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  sa^  it  ia  to 
reflect  00  the  ostensible  ground  of  die  war  : 
the  claim  of  Ensland  to  carry  ona  free  trade 
in  opium,  by  which  milliona  at  Chineae  are 
made  victima  of  one  of  the  moat  destructive 
of  vices  !  Will  not  such  a  policy  become, 
at  some  foture  time,  a  subject  oT  general 
.eoBcem  amcqig  civilited  nations,  and  stand 
on  the  same  ground  with  others  f(»bidden  by 
(he  lawa  of  nations  ? 


A  Maumoth  Ox. — One  of  the  fineat  aui-  j 

mala  of  this  clasa  ever  seen  in  this  country,  ! 

was  recently  exhibited  in  New  Tork.    It  J 

is  seven  yean  old,   and  said  to  be  the  < 

largest  in  the  world — ^wd^iii^  nearly  five  •] 

thousand  pounds,  roeasunng  twelve  feet  1 

from  his  noma  to  his  tail,  and  in  girth  ', 

nearly  twenty  feet.     Its  color  is  almoat  en-  < 

tirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ' 
black  spots  about  the  neck  and  ahouldera. 
This  noble  animal  waa  raised  by  K  H. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Smiditown,  L.  I. 

A  CoBiouTT.  —The  bark  Columbia,  at 

Philadelj^ia,  from  the  Mediterranean,  has  | 

brought  a  Maltese  sheep  as  a  present  from  1 

the  Aiqmcan  Coasul  at  Malta,  to  the  Sec-  | 

retaiy  of  the  Treasury.     The  animal  is  s^d  1 
to  have  a  tail  aa  broad  as  a  small  blanket. 


THE  IHSBIOAK  PINNY  HAOAZIIO. 


JDTENILfi  DEFABTHBNT. 


A  Pea<NMdE.)s  Featlier. 

How  betatifiit  ue  the  colon,  the  shspe 
and  the  wnving  motion !  And  how  tte 
colors  change  while  it  mores!  la  there 
wiyUiiiig  mora  pleauDg  to  tiie  ejre,  espe- 
ci^ly  oFa  child  r  ■ 

There  ue  some  wonderful  thingB  about 
feathers,  which  ought  to  be  explained  to 
those  who  have  nerer  been  told  the  cause. 
The  fibres  of  most  feathers  stick  together, 
and  HO  make  the  whole  look  smooth  and 
connected,  as  if  made  of  one  piece.  If  it 
were  not  so,  most  feathers  would  loM 
their  beauty.  This  will  bo  understood 
by  observing  the  lower  parts  of  a  quill, 
where  we  may  find  a  few  fibrea  sepa- 
rated and  atickine  out  in  all  directions. 
Each  fibre  of  a  feather  usually  has  two 
rows  of  very  small  hooks  along  the  edges, 
which  catch  in  those  of  the  next,  and  thus 
all  are  held  together.  ■  The  hooks  cannot 
be  seen  without  a  microscope.  If  you 
pull  dte  fibres,  you  can  separ^  them  :  cw 
yon  may  do  it  by  drawing  a  pin  between 
them.  But  they  are  easily  nade  to  hook 
together  again. 

These  nooks  aw  of  great  nae  to  the 
birds,  because  they  malEe  the  featben 
shed  water.  A  bird,  even  a  small  one, 
may  be  out  in  the  rain  many  hours  withont 
getting  wet  to  the  skin;  and  ducks  and 
geese  can  swim  across  a  river  or  pond,  or 
dive  into  the  sea  and  catch  fish,  and  yet 
keep  dry- 

Ogtrich  featben,  however,  are  diSerent 
from  moat  others.  They  have  hooks  so 
made  that  they  will  not  hold  to  each  other. 
The  fibres,  thiefbre,  ace  always  sepa- 
rate ;  but,  being  slender,  light,  and  very 
loi^,  they  are  very  graceful  and  much  ad- 
mired. 


In  Wales  there  is  living  an  old  man  aged 
120  years,  having  been  bom  in  l'i^6  ;  he 
I  has  conseqnently  lived  through  the  reigns 
'  of  the  four  Georees,  William  IV.  and  into 
I  that  of  Queen  Victoria.  His  health  and 
I  &cu1tie8  arc  sound,  and  he  frequently  wdka 
some  miles  to  visit  a  daughter  aged  88. 


BwtMl  Apparatwa  ^  AntawaU. 

These  observations  are  gathered  &ora 
a  lecture  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Shitb,  at  the 
Boston  Athmenm. 

Let  us  examine  the  familiea  of  insects. 
They  are  so  orvauised,  that  in  proportion 
to  their  bulk  they  require  a  prooigioos 
anpjiir  of  air.  The  haart  is  the  only  per- 
ce{itiUe  organ  in  flies  and  worms ;  bow 
their  br^thii^  organs  are  constructed  we 
are  totally  ignorant. 

But  pertainii^  to  that  apparatus,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  is 
an  immense  number  of  ducts,  denominated 
air  tubes,  coursiiK  over  and  through  every 
part  of  them,  £stii^ishable  with  the 
naked  eye,  resembling  white  lines.  It  is 
necessary  that  these  be  always  distended. 
They  end  .  generally,  widi  open  mouths 
on  the  side  of  the  body,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  ring  or  line,  it  marks  the  place 
c^  an  air-hole.  In  worms,  it  also  appears 
necessaiT  that  the  air-holes  be  perfectly 
free  aitd  open.  The  moment  a  little 
varnish  or  other  glutinous  fluid  ia  applied, 
ever  so  delicately,  to  the  two  last  holes, 
that  portion  towuds  the  tail  ts  paralyzed. 
By  closing  the  next  two,  another  ring  is 
palsied ;  if  alt  but  the  two  last  towuds 
the  head  are  closed,  it  still  lives,  tbouEh 
it  cannot  move  ;  but  when  the  last  of  the 
series  are  closed,  it  dies  immediately. — 
Experiments  on  the  common  caterpdlar, 
within  every  one's  reach,  will  fully  sub- 
stantiate this  relation. 

Before  insects  arrive  to  their  perfect 
state  of  existence,  they  are  destined  to  un- 
dergo several  interesting  changes.  First, 
they  are  worms,  ordinarily  of  a  loathsome 
and  disguatii^  appearance ;  and  lastly, 
beautiful  winged  insects,  the  object  of  pe- 
culiar admiration.  While  the  caterpillar 
crawls  on  bis  twenty  or  fifty  ieet — under 
its  coarse,  hairy  skin,  it  has  six  legs,  mim- 
itably  folded  next  the  body ;  two  pair 
of  wings,  that  only  require  the  sun's  rays 
to  astonish  with  the  beauty  of  their  color- 
ing; and  a  proboscis  nicely  packed 
away,  to  sip  the  honey  which  will  be  its 
future  food,  it  seeks  a  quiet,  safe  and 
warm  retreat.  The  old  coverii^  becomes 
dry  and  dark ;  the  fluids  cease  to  circu- 
late in  it,  and  gradually,  as  the  1^  and 
wings  gain  freedom  within,  they  push  it 
entirely  off;  thus  disentangled, it  flitsaway 
on  its  untired  wings,  from  flower  to 
flower. — Whilst  the  slongh  or  akin  waa 
diytng,  the  worm  breathed,  as  it  did  be- 
fore, through  the  old  skin.  Insects,  it  is 
supposed,  naver  breathe  by  the  month. 


♦ 


♦ 
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¥1ahes  ue  withoat  langSi  and  yet  they 
leqaire  a  constant  sapi^y  of  air,  though 
in  a  leaser  quantity  than  animals  with  a 
dooUe  heart.  Such  is  their  peculiarity  of 
structure,  thai  they  hreathe  a  mixture  of 
air  und  water  together.  The  gills  enable 
tiiem  to  perform  this  process.  Depriye 
water  d  its  air,  and  the  fish  d^  as  soon 
ts  it  would  out  of  water.  Close  its  mouth 
with  twine,  and  the  gills  no  longer  perform 
Aeir  office.  The  free  exposure  of  gills  to 
the  water  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  necenary 
to  propel  the  water  through  them  forcibly. 
If  the  feathery  gills  of  a  small  perch 
oo«ild  be  unfolded  and  spread,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  would  coyer  a  square 
yard.  This  will  not  appear  so  extraordi- 
nary, when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
ncnre  in  a  dog's  nose  is  spread  into  so  thin 
a  web,  that  it  is  computed  to  be  four  yards 
smiare.  Obserye  the  wonderful  economy 
of  nature ;  this  web  is  so  rolled  up,  like  a 
roll  oi  parchment,  that  it  could  be  packed 
in  a  lady's  tlumble.  Nearly  one  third  of 
an  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air,  in  the  gills,  at  the  same  time.  The 
fisii  draws  u  a  mouthful  of  water,  and 
with  a  quick  motion  of  closing  the  jaws, 
dtiyes  it  through  the  gills.  Let  the  jaws 
be  propped  asunder,  86  that  no  force  can 
be  exerted,  and  death  speedily  ensues. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


f 


The  Report  of  the  U.  S  Exploring  Expeditioa 
will  soon  be  pnbliihed.  A  ^>ecimen  has  alre&dy 
aroeared,  which  presents  us  with  n  beautifiit  pa«6 
ud  highly  finished  enmYings.  We  hope  the 
laige  amount  of  TaloaMe  information  which  the 
work  most  contain,  will  be  dul^  appreciated  and. 
widely  circulated.  It  is  a  duty  m  men  of  wealth 
to  purchase  works  like  this,  for  their  fiimilies  and 
for  public  libraries,  in  their  towns  and  villages. 

An  English  church  has  been  erected  and  conse- 
cmted  in  the  Island  of  Malta,  near  the  spot  where 
the  Apostle  Paul  iseupposed  to  have  *'got  safe  to 
luuT  ai^  his  shipwreck.  It  was  built  by  Ade- 
kide,  the  Queen  Dowager. 

A  Savings  Bank  was  first  established  in  France 
in  1818.  In  England  the  beginning  was  made  two 
yean  eariier,  and  they  incnraised  much  fia^ter.  hi 
Fianee  three  hundred  and  sixty  milHons  of  francs 
are  now  deposited  in  those  institutions.  Confidence 
in  them  continues  to  increase :  but  in  times  of  com- 
Botkm  large  sums  are  drawn  out  by  the  depositors. 

W«o4eA  Spoons  and  Pea  S^fup.   * 

A  Professor  of  a  College  was  sent  west  on  a  sur- 
veying excursion,  and  took  with  him  a  younger 
brother,  and  a  man  as  his  hunter.  Tbey  appear 
to  have  been  a  good-natured  party,  and  ready  for 
a  joka»  One  day  they  had  a  pot  of  pea  soup  on  the 
fixe,  when  the  professor,  retumiog  from  making 
some  observations,  saw  bis  companions  privately 
engaged  in  making  small  wooden  spoons  with  their 


pen-knives,  which  they  concealed  on  observing 
him,  exchau£ing  significant  looks  with  each  oUier. 
He  instantly  saw  through  their  plan,  which  was 
to  provide  themselves  wrih  utensils  with  which 
they  mnjri&t  dip  up  the  soup  at  dinner  time,  leaving 
him  to  look  on,  with  nouiing  to  eat  with :  for  he 
now  recollected  that  he  also  was  furnished  only 
with  a  penknife.  Saving  nothing,  he  sauntered 
down  to  the  lake,  ana  picked  up  a  large  muscle 
shell  Then  cutting  a  small  stick,  and  splittittg  it 
about  an  inch  at  one  end,  be  put  them  ooth  into 
his  pocket  When  dinner  was  announced,  his  two 
companions  gravely  opened  tiieir  penknives,  and 
for  a  while  amused  themselves  in  stabbing  the  peas 
which  swam  in  the  souj^,  in  which  he  as  gravely 
imitated  them.  ExpecUng  to  surprise  him,  they 
soon  produced  their  little  wooden  spoons,  and 
flourishing  them  in  the  air  in  triumph,  with  a  loud 
hurra,  began  to  use  them  in  dipping  up  the  fluid 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  The  profeMor  coolly 
drew  forth  his  huse  muscle  shell  and  stick,  and, 
fitting  them  together,  began  to  ladle  up  the  soup. 
The  hunter  and  the  gnuluate  stopped  in  utter 
amazement,  and,  with  their  spoons  suspended  Indf 
way  to  their  mouths,  gazed  at  the  quiet  Professor, 
who,  wi^out  utterine  a  word  or  changing  a  fea- 
ture, diligently  plied  tne  shell.  In  a  few  moments 
every  pea  had  vanished,  and  the  hunter,  as  he 
held  his  empty  spoon,  confessed  he  had  been  fidrly 
out-manoeuvred. 


Herat  aad  Physical  Benefits  of  Slagisg. 

Extracts  irom  a  reoort  presented  to  a  School 
Committee,  on  Vocal  Music : 

"  The  practice  of  Vocal  Music  necessarily  affects 
the  moral  character.  It  counteracts  the  irrita- 
tions, the  jealousies,  and  in  genenO,  All  the  evil 
passions  to  which  children  are  liable ;  and  tends 
to  dispel  many  of  the  unfevorable  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  Two  voices  cannot 
well  be  united  in  smcing  the  same  strain,  while 
the  two  breasts  are  embittered  against  each  other; 
and  opposite  feelings  cannot  long  exist  in  exercise 
between  two  persons  engaged  in  such  an  employ- 
ment The  attempt  to  produce  voeal  harmony, 
and  the  hs^ mony  when  produced,  alike  fevor  har^ 
mony  of  feeling,  and  thus  by  the  laws  of  sym- 
pathy, the  more  the  number  of  individuals  is 
mcreased,  the  more  powerful  is  tbe  eflbct  upon 
each.  It  is  certainly  desiraUe  that  a  moral  power, 
able  to  produce  such  effects,  should  not  be  excludea 
from  our  common  schools,  but  should  be  there, 
dailyexercising  its  salutary  influence. 

""The  physical  exercise  of  singing  has  been 
decided  to  be  beneficial  to  the  health  and  consti- 
tution :  and,  that  the  intellectual  powers  vmj  be 
called  into  exercise  by  this  branch  of  instruction, 
no  one  can  doubt,  after  witnessing  a  course  of 
lessons  on  the  plans  now  in  practice. 

^What  nation  can  be  named,  in  ancient  or 
modem  history,  which  has  not  received  benefit 
fiom  its  use,  or  injury  from  its  abuse?  What 
objector  can  deny,  that  sounds  as  simple  as  those 
which  proceed  from  the  oaten  reed  of  the  Arcadian 
Shepherd,  have  often  tranquillized  his  fears  of  future 
sorrow,  or  dispelled  tbe  gloom  of  the  present  ? 
Then  let  him  not  disparage  or  deny  to  the  young 
the  kind  influences  of  that  art,  which,  even  in  a 
simple  guise,  first  visited  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel  in  his  retirement,  and  aided  him  not  only  to 
pour  out  his  sublimest  strains  of  gratitude  and 
praise,  l&ut  prepared  him  for  that  throne  fVom 
which  he  could  rehearse  to  mankind  the  poetry 
and  music  he  had  composed  in  youth  and  sohtude.** 
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FABLES. 

nmil^itfiom  tki  apOKuk  a/  Sammm^ 

Tfce  P«ft«r. 

UrOH  my  neck  I  nsar  a  pack, 
Half  on  ror  bt^sl,  half  on  mf  back : 
Ltndgd  witii  fautu ;  ftnd  there  youll  find 
My  Mends  before,  my  own  behind. 
'Imtli  lueh  a  burthen  each  man  Ubon, 
And  (Ml  DO  &alti  except  hii  neighbor* 

Tke  Sheep  and  the  Stag. 

ofaiheep-onedaj, 
a,  and  taid, "  rll  pay : 
ird  you  choose  to  dsubt, 
end  who'll  tee  me  out — 
d,  both  ilch  and  true, 
t  what  he  »iy«  he'll  do." 
be  V  inqujred  the  shMp. 
I  wolf— hii  woid  he'll  keep." 
ideedl  you  muit  be  dull, 
loite  so  great  a  Iboll    . 
Ihe  debt  to  meet?        ^ 
ibar  keip  my  wheat. 
I  meddle  with: 
Ite  wolf's  two  rows  of  tMth, 
I  legs,  to  ran  awky— 
le  for  better  pay." 
>   MaftAt~ — If  lender*  would  but  stop  a  apace, 
^  Aai  look  thoiT  boirowen  in  the  &U, 

■Twould  check  the  deadly  pluue  of  debt, 
Isa  has  coKaai yet 


Which  nothing  else  hi 


Nlsllt. 


The  planet*  in  tbaji  counea  n    , 

Bat  melancholy,  sad  delight, 
And  hIhbd  tmi  o'eiwhelm  his  wull 

Vithin  me  etJM  poor  human  pride : 
Ah  t  thus  m'U  wheel,  and  thai  illuoM 

Immensity'!  domaini  so  wida, 
WkanlUesilMitiB  thelombt  , 

But  not  fbr  stem,  rasisdet*  btt 
Condemns  yoBi  light  to  daikaese  too ; 

And  time  will  elMe  your  ahoR'ning  date, 
Aad  ^oeoeh  fot  aye  yoni  brilliant  hua. 

But,  conqBeni  of  earth  and  tine, 
Ontliviqg^ich  dKiying  world. 

My  aoul,  from  lofUer  sphew  snblinw. 
And  •••  yonr  otb«  in  ndn  hari'd. 
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I    "  ~ ~  "TEWSPAPEB,  a  mieeeUaneous 

r  «1  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  N. 

'  (a  112  Broadway,  at  i  ceati  ft 

I,  laige  octavo]  or,  to  subscribers 
lail,  and  paying  in  advance,  SI  a 
ge  u  one  cent  a  nuecbei  foi  all 
,  or  within  100  mile*  of  the  city, 
peater  diitanees.  Penons  fbr- 
ley  for  Sve  copies  will  ieceiv«  a 
litOTs  known  to  hare  published 
It,  with  an  editorial  notice  of  the 
pnlied  with  it  fot  one  year.  By 
I  hondted.  The  woik  will  fbni 
Mgei  MiDaaUy.    Postmaaten  an 


Nos.  1, 2, 3,  i  and  5,  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Penny  Magazine.  This  neat,  original, 
valuable  anil  interesting  woik  conaiat*  of  note*, 
jonroala,  eaeava,  Uc^  writteo  by  Heniy  K.  Sehool- 
ciaft,  Esq.,  during  a  residence  of  Ihiity  y«us 
among  the  Indians  of  the  West  It  is  highly  and 
deacTvedly  praited  by  (he  leading  papen  and  re- 
views, asd  contains  a  large  amount  of  anthentic 
and  hitherto  unknown  particulars,  relating  to  tbe 
manners,  customs,  history,  arts,  religion,  ftc.,  of 
the  Amedcan  Indians,  including  their  picture' 
writing  or  hieroglyphics,  a  specimen  of  which  i* 
given  above.  It  throw*  much  light  upon  gao- 
gi^hical  names  and  the  history  of  ob|ecla  Mid 
places  familiar  to  us. 

Each  number  contains  62  pases,  and  sells  for 
SS  cents.  Discount  to  agents.  Four  maie  nam- 
b«t*  may  eoon  be  expected.  Any  peraon  ie«diiH> 
the  money  fox  &ve  numbeta,  will  neeiva  a  iixta 
gratis.      . 

PROPOSALS  have  just  been  issued,  for  pub- 
lishing by  anbecription,  TiaDsaEtioas  of  the  EQi- 
aolopcal  Society  of  New  YoA— VoL  t    ■ 

Toil  volume  will  consist  of  articles  by  member* 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,  relating  to  various 
topics  of  interest  to  the  Antiquary  and  FUlologist. 
It  will  cotuict  of  fh>m  four  to  five  hundtad  page* 
8aa.,pii&tad  on  good  papaiaadin  thsbaatmas- 
ner.    Price,  2,50. 

A  number  of  engravings  iHnstratire  of  thaaeve- 
iri  papera,  will  accompany  the  volume. 


Art  1.  Notes  on  the  semi'CiTiliaed  Nation*  of 
Mexico,  Tucatan,  and  Centnl  Amaties-  By 
Albert  Gallatin. 

Art  IL  An  Essay  on  the  Grave-Creek  Mound  la 
the  Ohio  Valley.    By  Henry  R.  Sctioolc^A. 

Art  III.  A  Dissertation  on  some  cuiiooa  evi- 
dences of  an  Eia  of  Ancient  Semf-civill*attoniii 
tiie  West,  noticed  In  the  progress  of  setllementa 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  sad  the  Lakaa.  By 
Ben^  R.  Schoolcraft 

Art  IV.  An  Account  of  Ancient  Remains  in  Ten* 
nessae.  Sy  Guard  Troost,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Cha- 
.  miatry,  Gaobgy,  &c,  in  th*  tJniveiai^  of  Tm- 

Ait  T.  On  the  recent  diMOveriea  of  Uimyaritic 
Inscriptions, and  the  attampta  made  to  deaiptiei 
them.    By  Wm.  W.  Turner. 

Art  VL  A  viait  to  the  Lybio-PluBnician  Mona- 
ment  at  DujEga,  near  the  site  of  ancient  Car- 
thuv.     By  Frederic  Catherwood. 

Art  VII  An  Account  of  the  SsracuUea,  or  8em- 
walLes,  with  hints  leapecting  several  other 
tribes  or  families  of  {>eople  composiug  the  Ful- ' 
lah  nation,  and  those  inhabiting  the  neu^boiing 
countries  of  Western  Nigrilia.  By  Theodore 
Dwight  Jr. 
Subscriptions  received  by  Babtlxtt  fc  Wit.- 

roBD,  Boolcsellers  It  Importera,  7  Astor  House, 

New-Yort 
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THE    CHURCH    OF    EPWOKTH: 
THE  BIRTH  PLACE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY. 


EpwoTih  b  ft  rnirket  town  in  Englaod, 
tbmt  llO  mile*  north-wett  from  London  It 
H  dcKribed  as  "a  long  Birag^liog  village, 
ill  t  low.  Uai  couniry.  po«eeiing  litile  ot  no 
iottTMi  rxcrnt  id  ita  aEtiociaiions  with  We»- 
In."  The  lohabitanlB,  who  are  mid  in  one 
ahislellera  lo  have  numbered  io  his  time 
iOOO,  do  Dot  exceed  150(1  at  the  preMot  day. 
Thej  lie  chieliy  engaged  io  the  cullivalioaof 
ill  and  hetnp,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
Mckhig  and  bagging. 

The  Rer.  Samuel  Wwley  (the  father  of 
bin  who  is  distinguished  as  the  founder  of 
the  Methodist  denomination  of  Christians] 
*»»  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Epworih  in 
l^SS,  mdfaltilled  its  duties  loriy  years.  The 
liriai  gives  us  a  view  of  bis  church,  near  his 
Kudence,  the  birth-place  of  his  son,  «h^ 
pinched  io  the  same  church  several  times  in 
■iKcotirse  of  the  tummer  succeeding  his  ordi- 
niion.  He  ivas  afterwards  curate  of  the 
Migbboring  parish  of  Wrooie,  under  bis  fa- 
iktr. 

Tbe  elder  Weslev  died  .April  S5ih,  1735; 
m  his  two  sons,  John  and  Charlee,  who  at- 
1  taded  his  bedside,  witnessed  a  scene  of  nn- 
I  cvnmon  peace,  resignation  and  hope.    Some 


of  his  last  eiprenions,  which  have  beea  pi«-  ! 

served,  ate  sufficient  indication  of  the  wan*  < 

Selicai  sentiments  and  practical  piety  io  whicli  | 

is  children  must  have  been  educated.    Th«  [ 

Sunday  School  Advocate,  Vol.  8,  No,  1,  eon-  . 

lains  more  particulars  than  we  hava  roun  fo  ' 
at  this  time. 


r,  tbe  R«r.  Joba    [ 
church,  iniiie   ' 


AAer  the  death  of  his  father 
Wesley  uccsEionelly  visited  his 

and  prrached    in  his _    ,  .._  .__ 

years  1742,  '43,  and  '52.  as  weleam  from  bil 
own  accounts,  which  eive  tbe  subjects  of  bit 
diacoursea,  and  some  fuitber  pariiculara.    To    ' 
one  who  appreciates  the  good  and  exienaivs    . 
influences  of  Uetliodism  in  our  own  couniiy,    < 
the  humble  scene  represented  above  cannot 
fail  to  present  much  interest.    Under  a.  pecti- 


eflect,  tbe  Methodist  society  has  rapidly  ex*  , 

tended  through  the  United  Siatea,  and  out-  i 

numbera  almoal  every  other.    Their  preachers  ' 

are  sent  at  the  direction  of  the  General  COD-  i 

ference,  which  assigns  each  loa  newKene  of  ^ 
labor  every  two  years,  keeping  ihem  all  iD  a 

stale  of  anceriainiy  respecting   the    future,  , 

farorahle  in  some  respects  to  uniiring  labcr  : 
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and  teif-doQial.  They  have  but  low  salariet 
to  rely  upoo ;  but  provision  is  made  for  their 
decent  support  in  case  of  disability  in  the  ser- 
yice.  At  the  same  time,  the  preacher  is  as- 
sisted by  a  thorough,  efficient,  and  ail-pervad« 
ing  system  of  organization,  which  not  only 
prepares  the  ground,  but  co-operates  in  its 
cultivation. 

Under  such  an  organization,  the  society  has 
extended  its  strong  hands  to  almost  every  city, 
village  and  hamlet  in  the  country  ;  and  there 
its  manly  and  devoted  members,  with  the 
Bible  in  one  hand,  and,  by  turns,  the  hammer, 
the  plough,  and  the  sickle  in  the  other,  have 
soon  erected  the  school-house  and  the  church, 
and  at  length  formed  the  neighborhood  and 
the  village,  where  they  first  pitched  a  tent 
among  the  trees,  and  startled  the  forest  by 
their  prayers  and  hymns.  And  now,  having 
spread  their  sails  for  distant  countries,  they 
are  teaching  the  African,  the  distant  islander, 
and  the  Indian  of  Oregon,  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation with  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  In  the 
meantime,  they  join  hands  with  those  of  all 
denominations  who  labor  to  send  the  Bible 
throusfh  the  world. 

Referrinff  the  reader  again  to  the  print  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  we  would  direct  his 
attention  to  the  aged  tree  which  stands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  church  It  was  planted  by 
the  elder  Wesley's  own  hand.  t)r.  Clark, 
who  visited  the  spot  in  1831,  says  it  was  then 
two  fathoms  (six  feet)  in  ffirih,  but  growing 
hollow,  and  likely,  in  a  few  years,  to  have 
neither  root  nor  branch.  Not  so  with  the  sys- 
tem founded  by  the  son. 

The  liako  and  City  of  Tiberias. 

[Concluded.] 

In  the  first  number  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine,  we  gave  a  print  representing  the 
city  of  Tiberias  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
lake,  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture  also 
under  the  names  of  Cinneroth,  and  Gennesa- 
reth,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  As  the  Savior 
was  bom  near  its  banks,  in  Nazareth,  and 
most  of  the  early  scenes  of  his  life  on  earth 
occurred  on  its  snores  or  upon  its  waters,  the 
whole  region  is  replete  with  interest. 

It  is  but  'within  a  few  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  receive  those  minute  descriptions 
respecting  it,  from  such  sources  as  we  could 
rely  upon,  as  we  all  have  naturally  desired. 
But  the  lake  and  its  vicinity  have  now  been 
visited  by  many  of  our  countrymen,  whose 
writings  nave  furnished  us  with  much  of  the 
information  necessary  to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 
Finally,  the  work  of  Professor  Robinson  ap- 
pearea,  in  t641,  with  a  surprising  amount  of 
the  most  precise  and  appropriate  facts,  relat- 
ing to  all  parts  of  his  extensive  route,  with  an 
hundred  pa^es  or  more  on  this  la  tee  and  its 
environs.  One  of  the  excellencies  of  the  work 
is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  observations  and 
reflections  of  the  author,  and  his  learned  and 
experienced  companion  Mr.  Smith,  long  a 
missionary  in  Palestine,  it  gives  us  brief  ac- 
counts of  the  visits  and  remarks  of  all  the  re- 
spectable   preceding    travellers  whose  wri- 


ting have  been  published,  with  all  important 
notices  of  the  places  visited,  from  the  earliest 
records  to  later  times.  Thus  the  reader  has 
the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  has  in  his 
hand,  though  an  abridged,  a  complete  library 
of  the  history  of  Palestine.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  our  readers,  who  have  titne  and  dis- 
position to  devote  to  the  perusal  of  such  a 
t>ook,  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  its 
treasures.  If  our  recommendation  should 
have  any  weight  in  inducing  them  to  procure 
and  peruse  it,  we  should  feel  confident  of  re- 
ceiving their  thanks  for  the  pleasure  and  bene- 
fit they  would  receive  from  it. 

It  is  now  so  easy  and  safe  to  visit  the  Holy 
Land,  the  voyage  and  a  journey  may  be  made 
in  so  short  a  time,  at  so  little  expense,  and 
with  all  the  advantaj^es  of  excellent  travel- 
lers* guide-books,  and  improved  accommoda- 
tions at  some  of  the  principal  points,  that 
many  of  our  readers  may  hereafter  find  them- 
selves on  that  interesting  tour :  perhaps  some 
of  those  who  now  least  expect  it.  A  ship 
might  sail  from  New  York,  on  a  course  near- 
ly east,  and,  passing  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  with  very  little  change  of  latitude, 
in  six  or  seven  weeks  cast  anchor  at  Tyre, 
Beyrout,  or  Joppa. 

We  proceed  with  our  extracts  from  **  Bib- 
lical Researches,"  vol.  3,  p.  2o3,  beginning 
where  we  stopped  in  our  first  number:  on  the 
descent  of  the  hill  behind  the  town  of  Tibe- 
rias. 

*♦  Here  we  had  our  first  sight  of.  the  terrors 
of  an  earthquake,  in  the  prostrate  walls  of  the 
town,  now  presenting  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins.  At  three  o  clock  we  were  opposite 
the  gate  on  the  west;  and,  keeping  along  be- 
tween the  wall  and  the  numerous  threshing- 
floors  still  in  operation,  we  pitched  our  tent 
ten  minutes  Inter,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
south  of  the  city. 

**  Tiberias  (in  Arabic  *  Tubariyeh'])  lies  di- 
rectly upon  the  shore,  at  a  point  wnere  the 
heights  retire  a  little,  leaving  a  narrow  strip, 
not  exactly  of  plain,  but  of  undulating  land, 
nearly  two  miles  in  length,  along  the  lake. 
Back  of  tMs  the  mountain  ridge  rises  steeply. 
The  town  is  situated  near  the  northern  end  of 
this  tract,  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  parallelo- 
gram, about  half  a  mile  long— surrounded, 
towards  the  land,  by  a  thick  wall,  once  not 
far  from  twenty  feet  high,  with  towers  at 
regular  intervals.  Towards  the  sea,  the  city 
is  open.  The  castle  is  an  irregular  mass  of 
building  at  the  N.  W.  comer.  The  walU  of 
the  town,  as  we  have  seen,  were  thrown  down 
by  the  eanhouaKe  of  January  Ist,  1837f  and  ' 
not  a  finger  has  as  yet  been  raised  to  build 
thera.  In  some  parts  they  were  still  stand- 
ing, though  with  breaches:  but  from  every 
quarter,  foot-paths  led  over  the  ruins  into  the 
city.  The  castle  also  sufl*ered  greatly ;  very- 
many  of  the  houses  were  destroy  ed-^indeed, 
very  few  remained  without  mjury.  Several  j 
of  the  minarets  were  thrown  down ;  only  a  | 
slender  one,  of  wood,  had  escaped.  We  enter- 
ed the  town  directly  from  our  tent,  over  the 
prostrate  wall,  and  made  our  way  throiigh  the 
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streets,  in  the  midst  of  the  sad  desolation. — 
Many  of  the  houses  had  been  rebuilt,  in  tho 
most  hasty  and  temporary  manner.  The 
IV hole  town  made  upon  us  the  impression  of 
being  the  most  mean  and  miserable  place  we 
had  vet  Tisited^A  picture  of  disgusting  filth 
and  frightful  wretchedness. 

<<The  Jews  occupy  a  quarter  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  adjacent  to  the  lake.  This  was 
iormerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  a  single 
ffate,  which  was  closed  every  night.  We 
foand  many  Jews  in  the  streets ;  but,  although 
I  addressed  several  of  them  in  German,  I 
could  get  only  a  few  words  in  reply — enough 
to  make  out  that  they  were  chieny  from  Rus- 
sian Poland,  and  could  not  speak  Crerman. 
*  *  •  Tiberias  and  Saied  are  the  two 
holy  cities  of  the  modem  Jews  in  ancient 
Galilee — like  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  in  Judea. 
This  place  retains  something  of  its  former  re- 
nown for  Hebrew  learning :  and,  before  the 
earthquake,  there  were  here  two  Jewish 
schools.  Upon  this  people,  it  is  said,  fell  here 
in  Tiberias  the  chief  weight  of  the  earth- 
quake, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  hundreds 
who  there  perished  were  Jews."  [  A  note  says 
700  out  of  2500,  A  similar  destructive  earth- 
quake happened  in  1759.] 

"  A  Muhammedan,  with  whom  my  com- 
pankm  fell  into  conversation  at  the  threshing 
floor,  related  that  he  and  four  others  Were  re- 
taming  down  the  mountain,  on  the  west  of 
the  city,  in  the  afternoon  when  the  earth- 
quake occurred.  All  at  once  the  earth  opened 
and  closed  again,  and  two  of  his  companions 
disappeared.  He  ran  home  affrighted,  and 
found  that  his  wife,  mother,  and  two  others 
in  the  &mily,  had  perished.  On  digging, 
next  day,  where  his  two  companions  had  dis- 
appeared, they  were  found  dead  in  a  stand- 
ing posture. 

*    •    «     •     "Close  on  the  shore,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  is  the  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter— a  long,  narrow,  vaulted 
bailding,  rude  and  without  taste,  which  has 
lometimes  been  compared,  not  inaptly,  to  a 
boat  turned  upside  down.     ♦     ♦     #  -  #     • 
Passing  out  of  the  city  again  to  our  tent,  we 
kept  on  southward  along  the  lake,  to  visit  the 
celebrated   warm  baths.    On  the  wa^  are 
numy  traces  of  ruins,  evidently  belon^mg  to 
the  ancient  city,  and  showing  that  it  was 
situated  here,  or  at  least  extended  much  fur- 
ther than  the  modem  town  in  that  direction.** 
The  baths   are  then  described— many  of 
which  are  ancient,  others  now  in  use  by  the 
common  people,  and  a  large  one  erected  by 
Ibrahim  racha.    The  water  is  at  the  tem- 
perature of  144^  Fahrenheit.    The  baths  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  the  Talmud.    Vespa- 
liin  had  a  fortified  camp  there.    The  next 
mention  made  of  the  baths  is  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  by  Benjamin  Tudela. 

"  The  lake  is  full  of  fish,  of  various  kinds. 
We  had  no  difficulty  in  procurmg  an  abim- 
dant  supply  for  our  eveninp;  and  morning 
'  meal,  and  foond  them  delicate  and  well- 
{  Aivored.  The  fishing  is  carried  on  only  from 
}  the  shore. 


"  The  view  of  the  lake  from  Tiberias  em- 
braces its  whole  extent,  except  the  south-west 
extremity.  The  entrance  ot  the  Jordan  from 
the  north  was  distinctly  visible,  bearing  N.  E. 
by  N.  with  a  plain  extending  from  it  east- 
wards. Farther  west,  Safed  was  also  seen, 
N.  6  dc^.  W.  Upon  the  eastern  shore  the 
mountain,  or  rather  the  wall  of  high  table 
land,  rises  with  more  boldness  than  on  the 
western  side,  and  two  deep  ravines  are  seen 
breaking  down  through  to  the  lake.  The 
view  of  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  cat  off 
by  a  hiffh  promontory  of  the  western  m^un- 
uin,  which  projects  considerably,  not  far  be- 
yond the  hot  springs. 

**  The  winter  is  apparently  much  more  se- 
vere and  longer  at  Tiberias  than  at  Jerico ; 
and  even  snow  sometimes,  though  very  rarely* 
falls."  [  Professor  Robinson  states,  with  confi- 
dence, that  the  lake  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  surface  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
thinks  that  the  climate  there,  as  well  as  at 
Jerico,  is  consequently  much  warmer  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Scattered  palm-trees 
are  seen,  and  some  indigo  is  cultivated*  as 
well  as  tobacco,  wheat,  millet,  barley,  grapes, 
and  a  few  vegetables,  and  melons  of'^the  finest 
quality.]  **  The  rocks  there  are  basalt,  and  also 
at  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  though  limestone 
prevails  elsewhere  on  the  shores.  The  ear- 
liest motion  we  find  of  the  city  of  Tiberias 
is  in  the  New  Testament— John  6  :  21,  23  ; 
and  21 :  1 ;  and  next  Josephus,  who  tells  us 
it  was  founded  by  Herod  Antipas,  on  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth,  near  the  warm  baths  of  Am- 
maus,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  patron,  the 
Emperor  Tiberias.  The  Rabbins  say  it  stood 
on  the  site  of  Rakkath,  and  Jerome  says  it 
was  first  called  Chinnereth." 


A  Word  to  the  Dejected. — ^Ah !  that  I 
could  be  heard  by  all  dejected  souls !  I 
would  cry  to  them,  "  lift  up  your  heads 
and  confide  still  in  the  fUture,  and  believe 
that  it  is  never  too  late  !  See,  I  too  was 
bowed  down  by  long  suffering,  and  old  age 
had,  moreover,  overtaken  me,  and  I  ht» 
lieved  that  all  my  strength  had  vanished — 
that  my  life  and  my  sufferings  were  in 
vain — and  behold !  my  bead  has  again 
been  lifted  up,  my  heart  appeased,  my  soul 
strengthened — and  now,  in  my  fiftieth  year, 
I  advapce  into  a  new  future,  attended  by 
all  that  life  has  beautiful  and  worthy  of 
love." 

The  change  in  my  soul  has  enabled  me 
better  to  comprehend  life  and  suffering,  and 
I  am  now  firmly  convinced  that  ^*  there  is 
no  fruitless  sufi^ring,  and  that  no  virtuous 
endeavor  is  vain." 

Winter  days  and  nights  may  bury  be- 
neath their  pall  of  snow  the  sown  com,  but 
when  the  spring  arrives,  it  will  be  found 
equally  true,  that  '<  there  grows  much  bread 
in  the  winter  night  "^—Imf  Brtmtr. 


^^>^^»^^ 
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THE  STORMY  PETREL,  OR  MOTHER  GARY'S  CHICKEN. 


Every  person  who  has  any  BSrociationa 
jonnecled  wiih  the  sea,  will  probably  find 
i  th«m  awakened  by  the  first  sight  of  this 
I  print.  This  bird,  small  as  it  is,  is  ofipn  the 
(  only  object  that  fixes  the  altenlion  or  the 
7  sailor  or  the  passenger  on  the  ocean.  With 
I  the  wide  expanse  of  water  around  him,  and 
'  the  vaulted  sky  above,  there  is  often 
I  DOthing  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the 
'  scene,  except  the  rapid  flighr,  and  the 
I  various  busy  movements  of  ibis  singular 
I  bkd. 

The  Shearwater,    (as  he   Is    sometimes 

'  called,)    is  perhaps    regarded    with    more 

juperstitious  feelings    ihan    any   other   of 

;he    winged    tribe,  which   the   sailor    en- 

Eounlers.       This    may  be    attributed     to 

J  mors  than  one  ciicumslance.      Wilson  in* 

)  timates,    that    it   is  partly  owing  (o  iheir 

]  being  "habited  in   mourning,"  and  partly 

also    to     the   common    ignorance  of  their 

i  nestling  places,  as  well  as  the  foot,  that 

>  they  are  usually  seen  only  before  or 
5  during  storms.  To  these  it  may  be  added, 
[  that  they  are  usually  silent,  and   are  sel- 

n  visible  at  a  distance,  so  that  their 
S  approach  and  departure  are  not  observed. 
,  They  are  here,  and  they  are  gone,  wiihout 

>  appearing  to  come  or  to  go.  As  is  geuer- 
I  ally  the  case,  when  ignorance  leaves  a  va- 
I  cancy  to  be  supplied,  imagination,  with 
,  the  assistance  of  superstition,  assumes  the 
'  place  of  knowledge.  The  sailors  whisper 
I  to  OS,  that  the  bird  brings  ill  «nens,  and 
{  that  there  are  mysteries  connected  with  it, 
I  which  make  it  en  unwelcome  companion 
i  on  the  dangerous  ocean.  There  are  also 
!  other  peculiarities  in  its  habils,  particu- 
[  larty  the  way  in  which  it  uses  its  feet  upon 
[  the  water.  It  often  hangs  down  its  legs 
F  as  it  descends,  as  if  about  to  pick  np 
S  some  floating  object  with  its  toes ;    then 

)n  touching  the  surface,  it  rises  again  with 
k  bound,  eometimes   repeating   the  move- 


ment several  times  as  if  walking  or  leap- 
ing on  the  liquid  suface,  with  no  apparent 
aid  from  its  wings.  The  breadth  of  its 
webbed  feet,  in  fact,  and  the  lightness  of 
its  body,  enable  it  almost  to  walk  upon  the 

But  the  researches  of  scientiRo  ob- 
servers, have  explained  the  chief  mystery 
connected  with  the  petrel.  Its  nests  have 
been  found  in  thousands  on  the  coasts  of 
several  of  the  principal  West  India 
Islands,  Florida,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
countries,  so  that  the  old  sailor  story,  of 
their  hatching  their  eggs  under  their 
wings,  is  exploded  forever.  They  fly 
about  by  day  in  search  of  food,  and  are 
able  to  peform  almost  incredible  jonrnies 
wiihout  losing  their  reckoning,  or  the 
power  to  return  home  at  nigh).  It  is  only 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  that  ihey 
feed  their  young,  which  they  nurture  in 
nests  formed  in  the  crevices  of  rocks. 
The  food  which  they  furnish  them  is  said 
to  be  an  oily  substance  secreted  by  the  pa- 

Jt  seems  necessary,  however,  (o  pre. 
Bume,  that  many  of  this  species  of  birds 
must  be  lost  wanderers  on  the  ocean,  as 
they  are  met  with  a  thousand  milea  from 
land.  

TBE  DREAD  FRUIT  TREE. 

The  veg^etable  productions  from  which 

the  Poiynesians  derive  a  great  part  oftheir 
subsistence  arenumerous,  varied,  and  valu- 
able ;  among  the^e,  the  first  that  demands  no- 
tice is  the  bread-fruit  tree,  arlocarfus,  being 
in  greater  abundance  and  in  more  general 
use  than  any  other.  The  tree  is  large  and 
umbrageous  ;  the  bark  is  lighl.colored  and 
rough  :  the  trunk  is  sometimes  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  rises  from  twelve  lo 
twenty  feet  without  a  branch.  The  outline 
of  the  tree  is  remarkably   beautiful,    the 
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J  leaves  are  broad,  and  indented  somewhat 
I  like  those  of  ihe  dg-tree,  frequently  twelve 
j  or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  rather  thick,  of 
!  a  dark  greea  color,  with  a  BUrlace  gloaay  as 
I  that  of  ihe  richest  evergreen.  (See  cut  p.  8.) 
)  The  fruit  is  generally  circtilar  or  oval, 
I  and  b,  on  an  average,  six  inches  in  diame- 
/  ter  ;  it  ia  covered  with  a  roughish  rind,  which 
;  is  marked  with  small  square  or  lozenge- 
{  shaped  divisions,  having  each  a  small  elera.- 
j  tion  in  the  centre,  and  is  at  fir^l  of  a  light 
)  pea-green  colour ;  subsequently  it  changes  to 
i  brown,  and  when  fully  ripe,  assumes  a  rich 
}  yellow  tinge.  It  is  atta!cbed  to  the  small 
C  branches  of  the  tree  by  a  short  thick  stalk, 
(  and  hongs  either  singly  or  in  clusters  of  two 
I  or  three  together.  The  pulp  is  soft;  in  the 
I  centre  there  is  a  hard  kind  of  core  extending 
)  from  the  stalk  to  the  crown,  around  which  a 
)  few  imperfect  seeds  are  formed. 
!  There  is  nothbg  very  pleasing  in  the 
\  blossom ;  but  a  stalely  tree,  clothed  with 
'j  dark  shining  leaves,  and  loaded  with  many 
I  hundreds  of  large  light-green  or  yellowish 
^  colored  fruit,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
<  beautiful  objects  to  be  met  whh  among  the 
)  rich  and  diversified  scenery.of  a  Tahitum 
I  landscape.  Two  or  three  of  these  trees  are 
/  often  seen  growing  around  a  rustic  cottage, 
and  embowering  it  with  their  interwoven 
and  prolific  branches.  The  Iree  is  propa- 
gated by  shoots  from  the  root ;  it  bears  in 
abotit  five  years,  and  will  probably  continue 
bearing  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  bread-fruit  is  never  eaten  raw,  ex- 
cept by  pigs;  the  natives,  however,  have 
■  scTeral  methods  of  dressing  iL  When  Irav- 
'  elling  on  a  journey,  they  often  roast  it  in  tho 
fbme  or  embers  of  a  wood-fire  and,  peel- 
i  ing  off  the  rind,  eat  the  fruit ;  this  mode  of 
'  dressing  is  called  tunu  pa,  crust  or  shell 
:  roasting.  Sometimes,  when  thus  dressed,  it 
I  is  immersed  in  a  stream  of  water,  and  when 
I  completely  saturated,  forms  a  soft,  sweet, 
!  spongy  pulp,  or  sort  of  paste,  of  which  the 
'   natives  are  exceedingly  fond. 

The  general  and  b^  way  of  dressing  the 

I   bread-intit,  is  by  baking  it  in  an   oven  of 

heated  aiones.     The  rind  is  scraped  off,  each 

fruit  ia  cut  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  the 

e  carefully  taken  out;  heated  stones  are 

then  spread  over  ihe  bottom  of  the   cavity 

,   forming  the  oven,  and  covered  with  leaves, 

I   upo[i    which  the  pieces  of  bread-fruit  are 

I   placed ;  a  layer  of  green   leaves  is  strewn 

>   over  the  fruit,  and  other  heated   stones  ate 

!   laid  on  the  top;  the  whole  is  then   covered 

irith  earth  and  leaves,  several    inches  in 

!  de,>lh.     In  this  state  the  oven  remains  half 

'  an  hour  or   longer,  when  the  earth  and 

I  leaves  are  removed,  and  the  pieces  of  bread* 
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have  proved  that  the  Jesuit  writers  were  guilty 
of  ffross  exaggerations. 

Arch  bridffis  exist  in  China,  and  some  fine 
ones,  of  moderate  size ;  but  they  are  few  in 
nucnber.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  the 
great  canal,  and  the  crowded  population  in 
must  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
it  is  said  that  solid  bridges  are  no  where  erect- 
ed acsoss  it,  except  in  Keanff-nan ;  the  greater 
part  being  only  a  plank  floor,  corered  with 
sticks  or  hurdles,  and  gra?el  spread  upon  them 
supported  bjr  upright  posts  of  wood.  Arches, 
howerer,  of  superior  workmanship,  were  ob- 
serred  in  the  great  Wall,  by  Captain  Paris, 
who  surveyed  and  described  a  portion  of  it ; 
and  these  prove  that  the  Chinese  were  skilful 
in  making  them  before  the  Romans  and  even 
the  Greeks  introduced  them  into  their  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Chinese  arches  are  of  various  forms, 
varying  from  curves  less  than  semicircles  to 
those  greater.  Some  are  exact  semicircles, 
and  others  half  elinses,  cut  through  the  trans- 
verse diameter.  No  mention  have  we  seen 
made  of  pointed  arches,  like  the  Gothic, 
though  in  such  as  exceed  a  semicircle  they  re- 
semble some  of  the  Saxon  forms.  The  stones 
used  in  arches  were  usually  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedffe,  and  the  sides  of  them  all  pointed  to- 
wards the  centre.  The  extraordinary  height 
of  the  arch  in  the  bridge  above  represented, 
was  probably  allowed  to  permit  the  passage  of 
sail  vessels.  It  must  be  done  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  passengers,  although  important  in 
places  aboundinff  in  masted  boats.  It  cer- 
tainly adds  greaUy  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  structure. 


♦ 


PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

BXAMPIiB, 

Do  what  we  will>  go  where  we  please,  in 
solitude  or  in  society,  we  still  are  and  ever 
must  be  pursuing  our  education.  How  er- 
roneous 18  the  opinion  which  is  yet  so  com- 
mon,  that  we  can  be  educated  only  by 
others,  and  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  to 
any  considerable  extent  educate  ourselves  1 
The  truth  is,  that  all  the  instruction  which 
a  teacher  can  give  us  will  prove  of  but  lit- 
tle value,  if  it  does  not  qusuify  and  induce 
us  to  improve  our  character,  to  add  to  our 
stock  of  JLnowledge,  and  to  apply  it  to  good 
ends. 

Equally  important  is  it  for  us  all  to  un- 
derstand, and  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
whether  we  choose  or  not,  we  have  a  hand 
in  the  education  of  those  around  us,  espe- 
cially of  our  children.  Daily  and  hourly 
our  words,  and  still  more  our  example,  in- 
fluence their  opinions,  feelings  and  conduct- 
and  must  influence  them  more  or  less,  as 
long  as  they  live.  This  fiict,  evident  as  it 
appears  to  those  who  have  duly  reflected 


upon  it,  may  appear  in  a  sense  new  to  oth- 
ers; but,  so  far  from  being  new,  on  it 
is  founded  that  injimction  of  Qod,  given 
through  Moses,  to  repeat  good  instructions, 
<<  to  talk  of  them  when  thou  siUe st  in  thy 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way  ; 
when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou 
risest  up." 

A  Parentis  JdurnaU 

February  2d.  This  morning  I  gave  the  chil- 
dren an  account  of  the  migratiuns  of  birds  to 
the  south,  with  the  reasons  for  it.  Told  them 
that  a  man  who  had  been  to  Nicaragua  Bay, 
cuttiDi^  mahogany,  once  said  to  me,  that  if  any 
body  doubted  where  our  birds  spend  the  winter, 
he  had  better  go  there,  and  he  would  see.  He 
found  almost  all  kinds,  and  in  immeDse  num- 
bers. I  told  the  children  something  about  the 
motions  of  the  earth,  and  something  of  astrono- 
my, to  account  for  the  departure  of  birds. 

I  then  told  them  someihing  about  Wilson's 
Ornithology,  which  some  of  them  have  never 
seen  ;  and  what  observations  are  recorded  of 
the  gradual  approach  of  birds  in  the  spring ; 
saying  that  some  are  already  on  their  way.  I 
then  offered  sixpence  to  the  child  who  would 
see  and  report  the  first  bird.  *'  But  I  may  bear 
one  sing,  sir,  when  I  cannot  see  it."  «•  Well," 
f»aid  I,  **you  shall  be  paid  if  you  hear  one 
first.'*  It  was  added  that  those  who  should 
afterwards  observe  and  report  the  fint  of  any 
kind  or  sort,  should  have  a  penny. 

**But  how  shall  we  know  the  kinds  and 
sorts  ?"  was  the  natural  inquiry.  I  then  took 
the  opportunity,  during  a  walk,  to  tell  them 
the  marks  of  tne  five  kinds,  or.  classes,  of  birds 
and  some  of  the  sorts  tmder  them. 


Church  Music. — In  order  to  determine 
the  true  character  of  church  music,  it  may 
be  well  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  certain 
principles,  which  shall  approve  themselves 
to  the  mind  as  obviously  essential  to  the 
structure  of  a  sound  ecclesiastical  tune. 

1.  The  character  of  the  ttme  should  ac- 
cord with  the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  the 
occasion. 

2.  It  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  mean- 
est and  most  untutored  person  in  the  congre- 
gation readily  to  unite. 

3.  It  should  be  free  from  monotony  and 
duihiess. 

4.  It  should  be  suited  to  the  subject  of 
the  psalm  or  hymn  with  which  it  is  connec- 
ted.—I{e/i^;i<n6«  Herald. 


One  of  the  German  emigrants,  says  the 
St  Louis  Republican,  on  the  steamer  Nara- 
ganset,  lost  ^ve  thousand  gumeas ;  the  chest 
which  contained  it  having  been  put  in  the 
hold.  Several  others  lost  considerable 
amotmts  in  the  same  way. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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SCIENTIPIC. 


A  Geological  Theiry  Undermined  bjr  a  Favo- 
rite Mellntea* 
Amoog  the  rains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Senpis,  at  Pozzuoli,   (the  ancient  Puteoli,) 
Bear  Naples,  are  three  fine  columns  standing, 
which  hare  lonj?  excited  the  admiration  and 
the  curiosity  of  intelligent  travellers.    Their 
lower  parts  retain  their  polished  surface,  but, 
at  the  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  thev 
are  all   worn   away,  and  bored  with  small 
Touod  holes.     It  has  hence   been  concluded 
that  they  mn^t  have  been  below  the  surface 
of  the  neighboring   bay,   above  which    the 
original  floor  of  the  temple,  (still  partly  pre- 
served,) now,  as  when  it  was  built  by  the  Ro- 
maDS,  is  elevated  several  feet.    The  reason 
why  those  columns  have  been  presumed  to 
have  been  submerged,  is  this :  there  has  been 
bat  one  animal  known,  capable  of  making 
iQch  holes  in  stones ;  and  that  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  water,  viz.  a  pholas,  or  small  shell 
fish,  which  bores  into  rocks  by  some  means, 
perhaps  not  well  understood. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the  theo- 
ries most  current  among  the  geologists  of  the 
present  day,  is  that  of  the  recent  submerging 
of  tracts  of  land  under  the  sea,  and  the  raising 
of  other  or  the  same  tracts.  Now,  without 
attempting  either  to  corroborate  or  to  combat 
nch  a  supposition  by  any  arguments  of  oor 
own,  we  will  merely  state  a  fact  which  Dr. 
Buckland  made  known  in  the  London  Maga* 
zine  of  Natural  History  about  two  years  ago, 
viz:  the  existence  of  a  terrestrial  pholas, 
which  makes  similar  celts  in  rocks,  and  might 
possibly,  if  it  had  been  discovered  a  few 
vears  before,  have  saved  some  very  learned 
labors  and  ingenious  suppositions.  While  on 
a  visit  to  the  French  coast,  on  the  British 
Channel,  to  examine  evidences  of  submersion, 
he  found  the  hqles  of  a  pholas,  at  a  consider- 
able height  Above  the  water ;  but  he  discov- 
ered  also  shells  of  the  animal  within,  which 
proved,  most  unquesuonably,  to  his  long- 
practised  eves,  the  existence  of  a  land  pholas, 
and  that  tne  borings  in  the  rocks  had  been 
recently  made  by  it  for  habitations. 

Among  the  writers  most  devoted  to  the 
theory  of  submersions  and  elevations,  is  Dr. 
Lyell,  who  lately  introduced  his  three  in- 
teresting and  valuable  octavos  to  the  world, 
with  a  picture  of  the  celebrated  columns  of 
Jupiter  Serapis  for  bis  frontispiece.  Up  to 
this  day,  we  have  not  seen  the  discovery  of 
Dr.  Buckland  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Poz- 
zuoli  columns,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  know 
whether  the  learned  will  regard  it  as  throwing 
any  li^ht  upon  their  origin.  It  would  seem  that 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
over  the  theory  which  partly  rests  upon  them. 

Artificial  Production  of  Rain. 

Professor  Rspy  appears  to  have  succeeded, 
at  length,  in  demonstrating  the  practicability 
of  producing  rain,  in  time  of  drought,  by  arti- 
ficial means.  A  circular  on  the  subject  has 
been  published,  comprising  certificates  from 
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numerous  credible  witnesses,  that  the  experi- 
ment was  successfully  tried  last  summer  in 
two  cases  in  this  stated-one  at  Condersport, 
and  one  in  M*Kean  county,  and  another  in 
Indiana.    At  Condersport,  on  the  13th  of  July, 
a  fallow  of  six  acres  was  burnt    The  day 
was  calm  and  warm ;  there  were  some  flying 
clouds,  with  slight  appearances  of  rain  to  the 
north,  but  none  in  the  neighborhood.    The 
fire  spread  rapidly,  and  burned  with  great  vi- 
lence.     In  a  short  time  a  white  cloud  was 
seen  to  form  over  the  black  smoke,  which 
rose  over  the  fire  with  great  velocity,  nearly 
perpendicular,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  rain 
descended:    to  the  west  of  Condersport,  it 
rained  very  little,  but  to  the  east  the  shower 
was  violent.  Judge  Ives  also  testifies  that  a  fal- 
low of  considerable  size  was  burnt  in  M'^ean 
county  on  a  very  clear  day  ;   that  almost  im- 
mediately after  it  was  fired,  a  cloud  formed 
and  produced  a  heavy  shower  directly  east  of 
the  nre,  and  not  any  to  the  west  of  it. 

Dr.  W.  Hembel  Salter,  of  Pulaski  county, 
Indiana,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  ram 
which  was  produced  by  the  burning  of  a  prai- 
rie, seven  or  eight  miles  north-east  of  his  resi- 
dence, on  the  6th  day  of  August — when  there 
was  no  appearance  of  rain,  and  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  88.  The  formation  of 
the  clouds,  at  a  moment  when  no  ethers  were 
seen  within  fifty  miles  of  the  place,  app^ured 
to  be  in  all  respects  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  theory. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  publicatioDt  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  E.  stated  that  *'rain  could  be 
produced  onlv  in  time  of  drought,  in  calm 
weather,  with  a  high-dew  point;  and  that 
when  produced,  it  would  travel  towards  the 
east  from  the  place  of  beginnhng."  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  prediction  appears  to  hare  bee& 
fully  verified. — Country  Paper. 

American  Candles. — The  London  Timet 
lemarks  that  *'the  late  importation  of  Ameri- 
can candles  by  the  I^ew  York  packet  ship 
England,  at  Liverpool,  said  to  be  a  novelty  at 
that  port,  is  not  so  at  the  port  of  London." 
For  a  considerable  time  past,  adds  that  paper, 
'*  the  London  and  New  York  Ime  of  packet 
ships  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  large 
quantities  of  American  composition  -candles, 
which,  on  being  landed,  are  immediately 
placed  in  bond  for  exportation.  A  merchant 
nas  informed  us  that  docks  for  India,  China, 
and  other  ports,  were  supplied  with  this  de- 
scription of  candles ;  and  that  the  importers, 
after  paying  freight,  &c.,  realized  a  profit  of 
about  2a.  per  lb. 

Erie  Railroap. — This  road  commences  at 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  designed  to  be 
extended  to  Lake  Erie.  Fifty  miles  only  are 
completed,  but  such  is  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness, that  it  is  designed  to  push  it  ahead  with 
all  possible  speed.  What  is  better  than  all, 
the  company  design  to  run  no  freight  or  pas- 
senger cars  on  the  2Sabbath,  and  permit  all 
laborers  or  agents^  of  every  class,  to  rest  on 
that  day.— iSe/ec^etif. 
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TATTOOING. 

Tattooing  is  the  marking  ihe  human  body 
pennanently,  by  iDsening  paint  into  wounds 
made  in  the  skin.  It  ia  a  Mytige  practice, 
prarailing  in  different  forms  and  degrees 
among  the  rude  tribes  of  Africa  and  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  It  does  not  prevail  among  the 
American  Indiana,  (he  Tartan,  and  some 
other  portiaDs  of  the  human  race,  where  we 
night  «•  reasonably  expect  lo  find  ii. 

InAfricatattooing  appears  to  be  generally 
Bmitcd  to  a  few  spots  on  the  face,  which  usu- 
ally show  the  distinction  of  trii>e»,  but  are 
probably  in  many  inHtsncea  connected  with 
their  so perstilioDB.  Wherever  Mahomediam 
orChriatianiiy  comes,  it  disappears.  A  man 
of  the  Croo  tribe,  on  the  westem  coast  of 
Central  Africa,  who  waa  in  this  city  in  Au- 
gust last,  was  marked  down  the  nose,  and 
wilh  spota  on  the  temples.  He  stated  that 
the  charcoal  which  colored  the  skin,  was 
intioduoed  by  rubbing,  after  the  parts  had 
been  scarified  with  a  knife. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Ellis's 
Polynesian  Reaearches : 

"One  ofihe  earliest  and  singular  usages  to 
which  Tahiliaa  parents  attended,  was  ihaiof 
tattooing  or  marking  the  akin.  This  waa 
generally  commenced  at  the  afte  ofeijiht  or 
ten  yeara,  and  continued  at  intervals,  perhapa 
till  the  individual  was  between  twenty  and 
thirty. 

Tattooing  Is  not  confined  to  the  natives  of 
Tahiti,  but  pervades  the  principal  groups, 
■nd  is  extensively  practised  by  the  Marque. 
■ians  and  New  Zealanders.  Although  prac- 
tised by  all  classes,  I  have  not  been  able  lo 
trace  ita  origin.  It  is  by  aome  adopted  as  a 
badge  of  mourning,  or  memorial  of  a  de- 


parted friend  ;  and  from  the  figures  we  have 
sometimes  seen  upon  the  persons  of  the  na- 
lives,  and  the  conversation  we  have  had,  we 
should  be  induced  to  think  it  was  designed 
as  a  kind  of  historical  record  of  their  lives. 
But  it  was  adopted  by  the  greater  number 
of  Ihe  people  merely  as  a  personal  adorn- 
ment;  and  tradition  informs  us  that  to  this 


Tattooing,  it  is  said,  originated  atnong 
the  gods,  and  was  first  practised  by  the 
children  of  Taaroa,  their  principal  deity. 
In  imitation  oflheir  example,  and  for  the  ac- 
complishment  of  vicious  purposes,  it  was 
practised  among  men.  Idolatry  not  only 
disclosed  the  origin,  but  sanctioned  the  prac- 
tice. The  two  sons  of  Taaroa  and  Apou- 
varu  were  the  gods  of  tattooing.  Their  im- 
ages were  kept  in  the  temples  of  those  who 
practised  the  art  professionally,  and  every 
application  of  their  skill  was  preceded  by  a 
prayer  addressed  lo  them,  that  the  operation 
might  not  occasion  death,  that  the  wound 
might  soon  heal,  that  the  Gffures  might  be 
handsome,  attract  admirers,  and  answer  the 
ends  of  wickedness  designed. 

Tattooing,  which  must  have  been  a  pain- 
ful operation,  was  seldom  applied  to  any  ex- 
tent at  the  same  time.  There  were  tahna, 
professors  of  the  art  of  tattooing,  who  were 
regularly  employed  to  perform  it,  and  re- 
ceived a  liberal  remuneration. 

The  coloring  matter  was  the  kernel  of 
the  candle-nut,  aieurites  trilobn,  called  by 
the  natives  tiairi.  This  was  first  baked, 
then  reduced  lo  charcoal,  afterwards  pulver- 
ized and  mixed  with  oil.  The  instruments 
were  rude,  ihough  ingenious,  and  consisted 
of  the  bonea  of  birds  or  lishea,  fastened  with 
fine  thread  to  a  small  stick.  Another  stick, 
somewhat  heavier,  was  also  used  to  strike 
the  above  when  the  skin  wos  perforated. 
The  figure,  or  pattern  to  be  tattooed,  waa 
portrayed  upon  the  skin  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  ihough  at  limes  the  operation  was 
guided  only  by  the  eye. 

When  iheidolatrotisceremonieaattendtng 
its  commencement  were  finished,  the  per- 
former, immersing  the  points  of  the  sharp 
bi-ne  instrument  in  the  coloring  matter, 
which  was  a  beautiful  jet,  applied  it  lo  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  end  firiking  it  smartly 
with  ihe  eloaijc  slick  which  he  held  in  hia 
right  hand,  punctured  the  skin,  and  injec- 
ted ihe  dye  at  the  same  lime  uiih  as  much 
facility  as  an  adder  would  bite  and  deposit 

So  long  as  the  person  could  endure  the 
pain,  the  operator  continued  his  work ;  but 
It  was  seldom  tliat  a  whole  figure  waa  com- 
pleted at  once.     Henc9  it  proved  a  tedious 
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)  process,  especially  with  those  who  had  a 
;  Tuietj  of  patterns,  or  stained  the  greater 
\  part  of  their  bodies.  Both  sexes  were  tat- 
( tooed. 

The  tattooing  of  the  Sandcvich  and  Pal- 
liser  islanders,  though  sometimes  abundant, 
0  the  rudest  I  have  seen ;  that  of  the  New 
Zefllanders  and  the  Marquesans  is  vety  in- 
geoious,  though  diflferent  in  its  kind.  The 
former  consists  principally  of  narrow,  circu- 
lar, or  curved  lines  on  different  parts  of  the 
iace;  thelinrs  in  the  latter  were  broad  and 
straight,  interspersed  with  animals,  and 
sometimes  covered  the  body  so  as  nearly  to 
cooceai  the  origmal  color  of  the  skin,  and 
almost  even  to  warrant  the  description  given 
I  bj  Schouten,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dog  Isl- 
;  aod,  who,  he  observes,  '  were  marked  with 
soakes  and  dragons,  and  such  like  reptiles, 
which  are  very  significant  emblems  of  their 
own  mysterious  nature.' " 

[To  be  concluded.] 

CUBTOTTS  AND  INSTRUCTIVE — A  StOOC  Cr08B*»d 

the  Frith  with  the  S.  W.  wind  on  the  fifth. 
A  single  plant  of  sea-weed  had  grown  upon 
it,  sod  being  covered  with  numerous  air- 
bladders,  migrated  with  the  stone  to  the  north 
shore.  Upon  being  lifted  out  of  the  water, 
the  stone  weighed  3  lbs.  11  oz.  and  the  mate- 
rial of  the  plant  21  be.  3  oz. — making,  in  all, 
a  weight  of  nearly  6  lbs.  which  the  buoyancv 
of  the  air,  inclosed  in  a  multitude  of  small 
pods,  had  safely  ferried  over.  The  plant  did 
ooi  seem  to  be  loaded  to  its  full  floating  pow- 
( er;  although  some  of  the  pods  had  been  in- 
/  jured,  enough  remained  entire  to  transport 
the  stone,  thus  suggesting  an  idea  to  all  ma- 
kers of  floating  jackets,  cuairs,  and  other  con- 
irivances  to  be  used  in  shipwrecks,  never  to 
iodiise  the  air  in  one  mass,  but  in  a  great 
Dumber  of  subdivisions,  each  water-iiffhi,and 
oootaining  each  a  number  of  little  balls  filled 
wiih  the  gas.  A  slight  injury,  such  as  per- 
foraiioo  of  a  pin,  may  now  render  the  best 
Mackintosh  tloater  fatal.  Kot  so,  however, 
iriih  the  algss,  when  they  go  a  sailing,  and 
execute  on  a  small  scale  what  icebergs  are 
said  to  have  performed,  in  transporting  the 
lar;e  boulder  stones  over  the  globe. —  Caledo- 
nian  Mercury. 


CHINESE  APHORISMS. 

A  wise  man  adapts  himself  to  circum- 
staace?,  as  water  shapes  itself  to  the  vessel 
that  contains  it. 

Misfortunes  issue  out  where  diseases  enter 
in — at  ih<*  mouth. 

The  error  of  one  moment  becomes  the 
sorrow  of  a  whole  life. 

A  vacant  mind  is  open  to  all  sugges- 
tions, as  the  hollow  motmtain  returns  all 
tounds. 


\ 
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r  

lilfe  and  Character  of  M.  Gulsot* 

From  the  New  York  Evangelist. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  modes  of  pass- 
ing time  profitably  for  an  intelligent  foreign- 
er, during  his  sojourn  in  this  great  city,  is  to 
devote  some  hours  daily  to  the  study  of  its 
history,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  it  is  the  capiuil.  He  ought, 
even  before  he  sets  out  tovisil  Europe  at  all, 
to  sit  down  and  read  a  good  history  of  Mo- 
dern Europe  at  least,  in  connection  with  the 
best  maps.  Very  many  of  our  wealthy 
Americans,  especially  those  who  have  grown 
rich  suddenly  and  risen  from  families  of  little 
education,  are  extremely  ignorant 

I  have  been  refreshing  my  memory  of 
the  scenes  which  in  years  gone  by  1  had 
read  of  relating  to  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789.  1  have  frequently  broken  oflf  in  the 
midst  of  the  narrative,  and  taking  my  hat, 
have  sallied  out  to  visit  the  localities  illus. 
trated  by  the  events  which  took  place — such 
as  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  between  the 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs- 
Elysecs,  where  Louis  XVI.  his  queen,  his 
sister,  the  father  of  the  present  King,  Hnd 
some  seventeen  thousand  other  people  were 
put  to  death  by  the  guillotine.  My  evenings 
have  usually  been  spent  in  some  of  the  soi- 
rees of  literary  men,  such  as  those  of  M. 
Jomard  at  the  Royal  Library,  M.  Felix, 
editor  of  the  Law  Journal,  or  Charles  Du-* 
pin.  President  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  France.  And 
once  or  twice  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  or  Fri- 
day nights,  I  go  to  those  of  M.  Guizot,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs. 

M.  Guizot  lives  in  the  establishment  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  so  long  as  he  remains 
Minister  of  that  department  he  will  occupy 
that  house,  which  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  furnished  at  the  public  expense. 
The  soirees  commence  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.  Few  persons  come  before  nine,  and 
many  not  till  ttn.  There  are  always  some 
ladies,  but  the  number  is  small  in  compari. 
son  with  that  of  the  gentlemen,  who  are  De- 
puties, Peers,  savans,  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers, strangers,  etc.  etc. 

There  are  no  refreshmfnts,  excepting  a 
cup  of  tf  a  and  some  simple  cakes,  etc.  chit  fly 
for  the  ladi(  s — and  these  are  ofltred  only  in 
one  of  the  smaller  rooms.  Each  individual, 
an  he  enters  the  door  of  the  vast  saloon,  bril- 
liantly light! d  and  adorned  with  several 
large  mirrors,  is  announced  by  a  servant  in 
livery,  whose  business  is  to  call  aloud  the 
name  of  each  gentleman  and  lady.  This 
enables  all  who  have  already  assembled  to 
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know  those  who  enter,  and  saves  a  vast  deal 
of  trouble.  M.  Guizot  stands,  during  the 
former  part  of  the  evening,  not  far  from  the 
door— or  rather  between  it  and  the  center 
of  the  saloon— and  receives  with  great 
simplicity  and  respect  each  guest  as  he  en- 
ters. 

I  have  often  taken  my  stand  near  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearmg  distinctly  the 
names  of  those  who  enter,  and  of  getting 
a  good  view  of  their  faces  and  persons. 
"  SioTisieur  le  Mareschal  Soult  P^  **  Mon- 
sieur Theirs  P^  *^  Moweur  L^ Admiral 
Jacob  P^  ^^  Monsieur  U  Amhassadeur  de 
Russie .'"  •*  Monsieur  Hugo .'"  "  Monsieur 
La  Marline  P^  such  are  some  of  the 
names  which  the  herald  at  the  door  cries 
out 

M.  Quizot  was  boin  at  Nismes,  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1787.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer  of  distinction,  and  sufiered  death  by 
the  guillotine  in  the  year  1794.  His 
grandfather  was  a  Protestant  preacher.  M. 
Guizot  is,  therefore,  a  Protestant  by  birth 
and  education.  He  has  told  me  that  he  is 
a  protestant  from  conviction  as  well  as  by 
birth  and  education,  and  that  he  considers  it 
his  highest  glory  that  he  is  such.  He  is, 
however,  I  fear  only  a  Protestant  in  theory, 
after  all,  rather  than  in  hegrt  and  life. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  the  youth- 
ful Guizot  was  taken  by  his  mother — who 
still  lives,  and  is  an  excellent  and  pious 
woman — to  Geneva,  where  he  pursued  his 
academical  education.  In  the  year  1805, 
being  eighteen  years  old,  he  came  to  Paris 
to  study  l^w.  He  had  even  then  that  pro- 
found philosophical  turn  of  mind  which 
has  so  eminently  distinguished  him  since. 
He  was,  too,  a  nne  scholar.  He  had  read 
all  of  the  writings  of  Demosthenes,  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus,  before  he  was  sixteen. 
It  is  probable  that  he  derived  much  of  his 
philosophical  habit  of  mind  from  the  last 
named  author — ^by  far  the  most  profound 
thinker  of  all  Roman  writers. 

Deatb  of  Dr«  Abercromble* 

The  death  of  this  distinguished  physician 
and  most  amiable  roan  took  place  at  Edin- 
burg.  Dr.  Abercrombie  was  in  such  health  on 
the  day  of  his  death  as  to  be  preparing  to  go 
out  on  his  usual  professional  visits,  when  he 
was  found  dead. 

His  work  on  the  **  Brain'*  stamped  him  as 
a  man  of  genius,  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 
and  greatly  contributed  to  advance  the  science 
which  he  practiced  with  so  much  success.  Dr. 
Abercrombie  was  much  regarded  by  the  poor- 
er classes  in  Edinburgh,  among  whom  his  la- 
bors were  incessant ;  and,  indeed,  one  more 
worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  poor  could  not  be 
found. 


Dr.  Abercrombie  was  the  author  of  two 
valuable  treatises  on  the  Intellectual  Powers^ 
and  the  Investigation  of  Truth;  and  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings;  and  to 
these  subjects  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
course  of  his  profession  enabled  him  to  con- 
tribute many  important  facts.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  Moral  Condition  of 
the  Lower  Classes  in  Edinburgh  and  of  seve- 
ral  publications  designed  for  the  youn^,  the 
last  of  which,  The  Elements  of  Sacred  Truth, 
has  but  recentlv  appeared.  In  1835,  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  Mares- 
chal Colleffe  and  University,  Aberdeen,  and 
published  his  inaugural  address,  which  after- 
wards appeared  \q  an  enlarged  form  under  the 
title  of  Culture  and  Discipline  of  the  Mind, 

But  while  Dr.  Abercrombie's  name  will 
long  illustrate  the  annals  of  science  and  his 
works  be  referred  to  as  landmarks  in  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine,  it  was  his  chiefest  boast  to 
consecrate  his  talents,  his  science,  his  celeb- 
rity, and  the  fortune  which  these  secured,  to 
the  cause  of  Christianity.— 5e/ec<e</. 

A  native  of  China,  named  Atit,  was  natu- 
ralized in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Boston,  on  Friday.  He  has  been  for-  eight 
years  a  resident  of  Boston,  and  declared  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  '*  barbarian,"  in  1843. 

BBBBBBSBBBBaBBBaBaBBBBaBHlBBBaa^BSBBaB 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

[selected.] 
A  FBAGMENT  FOR  THE  YOUBTG^ 

Translated  from  the  German* 

Are  there  any  among  you,  my  young 

*  friends,  who  desire  to  preserve  health  and 

cheerfulness  through  life,  and  at  length  to 

reach  a  good  old  age  ?     If  so,  listen  to  what 

I  am  about  to  tell  you. 

A  considerable  time  ago,  I  read,  in  one  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  that  a  man  had 
died  near  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
110  years,  that  he  had  never  been  ill,  and 
that  he  had  maintained  through  life  a  cheer- 
ful, happy  temperament.  I  wrote  immedi- 
ately to  Liondon,  begging  to  know  i^  in  the 
old  man's  treatment  of  himself,  there  had 
been  any  peculiarity  which  had  rendered  his 
life  so  lengthened  and  happy,  and  the  an- 
swer I  received  was  as  follows : 

<*  He  was  uniformly  kind  and  obliging  to 
every  body ;  he  quarreled  with  no  one ;  he 
ate  and  drank  merely  that  he  might  not  suf- 
fer from  hunger  or  thirst,  and  never  beyond 
what  necessity  required.  From  his  earliest 
youth  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  unem- 
ployed. These  were  the  only  means  he 
used." 

1  took  a  note  of  this  in  a  little  book  where 
I  generally  write  all  that  I  am  anxious  to 
remember,  and  very  soon  afterwards  I  ob- 
served, in  another  paper,  that  a  woman  had 
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died  near  Stockholm  at  115  years  of  age, 

ibat  she  never  was  ill,  and  was  al  wa3rs  of  a 

cooteoted,  happy  disposition.    I  immediately 

wrote  to  Stockholm,  to  learn   what  means 

this  old  woman  had  used  for  preserving  her 

health — and  now  read  the  answer : 

"  She  was  always  a  great  lover  of  clean- 

;  iioess,  and  in  the  daily  habit  of  washing  her 

;  &ce,  feet  and  hands,  in  cold  water,  and  as 

ofteo  as  opportunity  ofiered,  she  bathed  in 

'  the  same ;  she  never  ate  or  drank  any  deli- 

;  caeies  or  sweet-meats,  seldom  cofiee  or  tea, 

j  sod  never  wine." 

j     Of  this  likewise,  I  took  a  note  in  my  little 
book 

Some  time  after  this,  again  I  read  that, 
near  St.  Petersburg,  a  man  had  died  who  had 
enjoyed  good  health  till  he  was  120  years 
old.  Again  I  took  my  pen  and  wrote  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  here  is  the  answer : 

"  He  was  an  early  riser,  and  never  slept 
beyond  seven  hours  at  a  time ;  he  never 
\  was  idle ;  he  ^^orked  and  employed  himself 
j  chiefly  in  the  open  air,  and  particularly  in 
(  his  garden.  Whether  he  walked  or  sat  in 
;  his  chair,  he  never  permitted  himself  to  sit 
(  iWTj  or  in  a  bent  posture,  but  was  always 
j  perfectly  straight  The  luxurious  and  ef- 
( iemmate  habits  of  citizens  he  held  in  great 
!  contempt" 

(  Afler  having  read  all  this  in  my  little 
}  book,  I  said  to  myself,  <*  you  will  be  a  fool- 
(  ishman  indeed  not  to  profit  by  the  example 
j  and  experience  of  these  old  people." 

I  then  wrote  out  all  that  I  had  been  able 
to  discover  about  these  happy  old  people 
upon  a  large  card,  which  I  suspended  over 
my  writing-desk  so  that  I  might  have  it  al- 
ways before  my  eyes,  to  remind  me  what 
I  1  ought  to  do,  and  from  what  I  should  re- 
frain. Every  morning  and  evening  I  read 
OTn  the  contents  of  my  card,  and  obliged 
self  to  conform  to  its  rules. 

And  now  my  dear  young  readers,  I  can 
assure  you,  on  the  word  of  an  honest  man, 
that  I  am  much  happier  and  in  better  health 
than  I  used  to  be.  Formerly,  1  had  head- 
ache nearly  every  day,  and  now  I  suffer 
j  scarcely  once  in  three  or  four  months.  Be- 
/  fore  I  began  these  rules,  I  hardly  dared  ven- 
I  tore  out  in  the  rain  or  snow  without  catching 
;  cold.  In  former  tiroes,  a  walk  of  half  an 
j  boor's  length  fatigued  and  exhausted  me; 

now  I  wa'k  miles  without  weariness. 
[  Imagine,  then,  the  happiness  I  experi- 
oice;  forttiere  are  few  feelmgs  so  cheerins^ 
to  the  spirit  as  those  of  constant  good  health 
fod  vigor.  But,  alas !  there  is  something 
!  in  vhich  I  cannot  imitate  these  happy  old 
people — and  that  is,  that  I  have  not  been  ac- 
CQstomed  to  all  this  from  my  youth. 
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On  that  I  were  young  again,  that  I  might 
imitate  them  in  ail  things,  that  1  might  be 
happy  and  long  lived  as  they  were  1 

Little  children,  who  read  this,  you  are  the 
fortunate  ones  who  are  able  to  adopt  in  per- 
fection this  kind  of  life  I  What,  then,  pre- 
vents your  living;  henceforward  as  healthily 
and  happily  as  the  old  woman  of  Stockholm, 
or  as  long  and  as  usefully  as  the  old  men  of 
London  and  St  Petersburg  ? 

VBRSES  FOR  CHIliDREBT  TO  IiBARlT. 

LE860N  L 

The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works. 

Psa.  145:  9. 

Her  ways  are  vmys  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace.         Prov.  3:17. 

I  love  them  that  love  me^  and  those  that 
seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  Prov.  8:17. 

Hearken  unto  itfb  O  ye  children;  for 
blessed  are  they  that  keep  my  ways. 

Prov.  8 :  32. 

There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  Qod,  to  the 
wicked.     Isaian57,21. 

Wilt  thou  not  from  this  time  cry  unto  me : 
my  father,  thou  art  the  guide  of  my  youth. 

Jeremiah  3 :  4. 

Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.     Matt.  5:  3. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.     Matt  5 :  4. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  afler  righteousness,  for  they  shall  be 
filled.     Matt  5 :  4,  5. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  ob- 
tain mercy. 

Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.     Matt.  5 :  7,  6. 

Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  the  children  of  God. 
\  Matt.  5 ;  0. 

W  8  PfililillCG. 

Did  you  ever,  in  a  single  sentence,  com- 
bine words  of  the  same  sound  but  differing 
in  orthography  ?     Take  the  following : 

Parallel  to  the  beach  ran  a  tow  of  beech 
trees. 

He  is  a  seller  of  old  clothes,  and  lives  in 
a  cellar,  , 

The  bear  seized  him  by  the  bare  leg.  I 
could  not  bear  to  look  on. 

Bo  I  stayed  at  home  to  seiw  my  clothes ; 
but  John  went  into  the  field  to  tow  wheat 

He  succeeded  by  manceuvre  or  sleight  of 
hand.     5/i^A^  all  such  trickery. 

He  threw  the  javelin,  and  pierced  the 
hart  through  the  heart. 

His  gait  is  very  awkward ;  he  swings 
like  a  gate  on  its  hinges. 
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The  character  here  represented,  is  one 

I  which  ofien  aireals  the  aiieallon  of  the  tra- 
ler  ID  Turlii'y,  and  aome  oiher  Asiatic 
niries.     Wherever  a    suiEcient   degree 

<  of  civilizalion  exists  to  establish  n  practice 

I  of  leUer  wrtiin^,  but  where   education  is 

'  not  generally  dilTiised,  persons  of  this  de- 

'  iriptioD  naturally  arise,  because  their  ser- 

'  vices  are    in  demand.     What  should  we 

',  think  in  this  country,  if  we  should  eee  ofli- 

'  ces  opened  with  signs  at  the  door  to  inform 

I  us,  ihat    letters   were   written    there    "to 

I  friends  in  the  country  with  neatness    and 

I  despatch?"     Yet,  even  in  Italy  and  some 

I  other  countries  of  Europe,  where  the  moss 

I  of  the  people  are  unable  lo  read  and  write, 

I  professal  scribes  are  often  to  be  seen  sta- 

1  tioned  in  the  streets,  with  their  materials 

;  placed  on  ItUle  tables,   busily  engaged   in 

>  committing  lo  paper  what  is  whispered  in 
l  their  ears  by  those  who  employ  them  to 
•  conduct  their  correspondence. 

J  In  Naples,  such  sights  are  very  common ; 

■  and  the  groups  collected  are  olien  worthy 

1  of  the  study  of  an  accomplished   painter. 

J  The  busy  air  of  the  amanuensis,  who  usu- 

I  ally  wears  an  habitual  expression  of  con. 

'  acious  literary  superiority,    arising  out  of 

I  the  practice  of  lii&  profession,  contrasts  with 

[  the  anxious  looks  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  dictates  to  his  pen  a  piteous  narrative 

J  of  want  or  suffering,  or  tne  news  of  a  re- 

>  cent  death,  or  a  message  of  love  to  a  dis- 
.  lant  family  circle.     The  struggle  of  mind 

called  forth  by  the  unusual  task  of  dicta- 


AN    EASTERN    SCRIBE. 

I ften  manifested  in  tha  countenance; 

the  casual  observer  catches 

an  expression,  in  passing,  which  excites  his 


sympathy,  or  his  laughter 

The  turban  and  loose  fiowing  dress  in 
the  picture  indicate  the  Mahomedan  scribe; 
while  the  rudeness  of  the  furniture  which 
surrounds  him  in  his  little  chamber,  well 
corresponds  with  the  semi^jivilization  which 
characterizes  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tellectual '  condition  of  Mahomedan  na- 
tions, this  simple  picture  may  suggest  many 
interesting  reflections.  '  That  religious  sys- 
tem is  at  once  the  friend  and  the  enemy  of 
learning;:  or  rather  it  is  more  decidedly 
favorable  than  most  other  systems  to  in- 
struction in  certain  forma,  of  certain  kinds, 
and  in  certain  degrees ;  and  yet.  It  is  hos- 
tile to  everything  further  and  everything 
better.  Wherever  Mabomedanism  goes  it 
carries  schools  for  writing  and  reading, 
with  a  variety  of  books  ;  or  rather  we  may 
say,  that,  where  it  aims  at  making  progress, 
it  sends  nchool masters  in  advance,  to  pre- 
pare the  way ;  and  they  leach  something, 
all  they  know,  often  wiih  a  very  commend- 
able zeal  and  disinterestedness.  But  their 
methods  are  bad,  and  their  success  small, 
and  what  they  teach  is  worth  but  little. 
Yet  they  prepare  men,  and  often  women, 
to  read  the  Arabic  language ;  and  when- 
ever Bibles  and  other  good  books  can  be 
introduced,  they  vviJl  find  readers;  or  if  let- 
ters were  sent  they  might  be  answered. 
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NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


Great  Diicoveiiei  at  Hlnevelu 

The  following  letter  affords  much  interest, 
and  promises  much  more.     Large  moands, 
like  bills,  near  Mosul  in  Persia,  have  often 
been  noticed  of  late  by  travellers;  and  allu- 
sions to  tbem,  or  brief  descriptions,  bare  been 
published  from  time  to  lime,  by  those  wbo 
hare  passed  among  ihem  on  their  journies,  or 
encamped  under  their  shelter  at  ni^ht.    From 
their  regularity  of  form  and  position,  and  no 
less  so  from  the  appearance  of  broken  walls 
here  and  there  projecting  from  their  surfaces, 
they  bare  been  regarded  as  the  remains  of 
some  vast  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  have 
g«ierally  been  called  the  ruins  of  Nineveh, 
though  not  with  entire  confidence.    That  city 
has  been  but  seldom  mentioned  in  profane 
history:  and  the  notices  we  have  of  it  in  the 
Bible  are  too  brief  to  give  us  anything  more 
than  a  tew  general  ideas  of  its  greatness  and 
wealth.     The  prophet  Jonah,  when  he  had 
received  a  command  from  God  to  preach  re- 
pentance to  the  Ninevites,  was  disheartened 
at  the  thought  of  appearing  with  such  a  mes- 
sage in  a  city  so  populous  and  so  splendid, 
^^at  the  splendor  of  those  times  consisted 
in,  we  are  likely  soon  to  have  some  means  of 
judging.     The  French   have  undertaken  to 
open  the  mounds  near  Mosul ;  and  their  first 
discoveries  are  described  in  the  following  let- 
ter, in  the  Missionary  Herald  for  February, 
1945: 

"  Sunset  found  us  just  emerging  from  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh:  and  after  a  ride  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  north  bv  east  from  Mosul, 
we  alighted  at  the  dwelling  of  the  French 
consul  in  Khorsabad.  His  usual  residence  is 
in  the  city,  but  he  has  built  a  house  here  for 
the  sake  of  carrying  on  his  researches  with 
\  more  convenience  and  despatch. 

*•  It  is  utte.ly  impossible  to  give  any  ade- 
quate de5cription  of  his  excavations,  in  less 
space  than  a  volume.  But  as  they  are  the 
most  interebtins^  hitherto  discovered  in  Asia, 
I  cannot  withhold  a  passing  notice,  even 
ihou^  I  fail  in  imparting  a  correct  idea  of 
the  whole  truth.  The  mound  of  Ehorsabad 
stands  near  the  north-west  corner  of  an  en- 
closed area,  which  is  about  one  mile  square. 
The  walls  of  this  area  are  similar  to  those  of 
Movul,  commonly  called  the  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
They  are  mere  elongated  tuniuli,  with  re- 
mains ol  towers  at  various  distances ;  and 
from  some  examination,  it  would  seem  they 
were  originally  coated  externally  with  lar^e 
square  stones.  The  top  of  the  mound  itself  is 
flat,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
paces  in  circumference.  It  is  here  that  the 
work  is  carried  on. 

"It  was  first  b  gun  on  the  western  face, 
where  the  sculptures  reached  the  surface. 
They  were,  however,  in  a  bad  condition,  and 
the  upper  part  was  totally  destroyed.  But 
as  the  workmen  advanced  inwards,  they 
were  found  further  from  the  surface,  and  in  a 
state  of  better  preservation.    Eleven  rooms, 
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or  parts  of  rooms,  have  Been  excavated.  The 
imrgest  of  them  is  one  hundred  feet  in  length 
by  thirty  in  breadth;  and  yet  scarcely  one- 
third  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  mound  has  been 
explored.  The  walls  of  these  rooms  are  very 
thick,  and  are  formed  of  a  mass  of  earth,  laid 
in  between  two  surfaces  of  stone.  This  stone, 
which  some  call  Mosul  marble,  is  a  sulphate 
of  lime  and  exceedingly  soft.  Each  block  is 
ten  feet  high  by  one  m  thickness,  and  of  va- 
rious breadths.  On  the  surface  of  these  the 
figures  are  executed  in  has  relief.  Some, 
nine  feet  in  height,  occupv  the  whole  height 
of  the  walL  Other  smaller  ones  form  two 
rows,  one  above  the  other,  with  a  broad  in- 
scription running  along  between. 

**  The  sculptures  represent  a  variety  of  ob- 
jects. In  one  place  is  a  royal  feast,  with 
chairs  and  tables  in  European  style.  In  an- 
other they  prosecute  a  siege ;  and  while  some 
use  the  battering  ram,  or  advance  under  the 
testudo,  others  hre  the  gates,  while  the  de** 
voted  defenders  fall,  transpierced,  from  the 
walls.  In  one  instance  a  row  of  figures  in 
front  of  the  fortress  are  impaled  by  the  breast. 
In  another  dead  bodies  and  headless  trunks 
are  seen  floating  down  the  river,  that  flows  in 
front  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  names 
of  most  of  these  castles  are  inscribed  upon 
them.  Elsewhere  captives  loaded  with  chains 
approach  the  conqueror  on  bended  knee  ;  and 
the  executioner,  standing  by  a  pile  of  heads, 
waits,  with  uplifted  sword,  the  nod  that  is  to 
decide  the  fate  of  each  one  as  he  passes  by. 
One  room  is  entirely  occupied  by  a  royal  hunt. 
The  king's  chariot  is  driven  through  the  for- 
ests ;  birds  perch  on  the  trees ;  deer  run  be- 
neath them  ;  and  the  timid  bare  flies  at  their 
approach.  Slaughtered  game  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  success  of  the  hunters,  some  of 
whom  are  seen  carrying  it  in  their  hands. 

**The  most  remarkable  sculptures,  how- 
ever, are  those  at  the  gates.  These  are 
guarded  on  each  side  by  a  five-footed  monster, 
of  gigantic  proportions.  To  the  body  of  a 
buff,  titteen  feet  high  and  eighteen  in  length, 
is  attached  an  immense  human  head.  The 
side  of  the  bull  is  concealed  by  wings,  which 
spring  from  his  shoulder;  and  thetiAh  foot 
was  added  by  the  artist,  that  two  might  ap- 
pear in  front  as  well  as  in  the  side  view.  But 
what  is  still  more  strange,  the  huge  monster 
is  sculptured  on  a  single  stone,  four  feet  in 
thickness.  How  they  managed  to  transport 
it,  or  set  it  up  on  the  mound,  is  a  question  no 
one  as  yet  has  presumed  to  answer.  Fifteen 
of  these  monsters,  more  or  less  perfect,  have 
been  found  already.  In  connection  with 
these,  generally  stands  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  a  bird^s  head,  like  the  image  of  Osiris 
in  Egypt. 

**  There  is  a  great  variety  of  dress  and  armor 
in  the  several  groups.  In  some  cases  a  large 
umbrella  is  borne  over  the  king.  Some 
dresses  claim  a  remote  antiquity ;  while  re- 
semblances to  a  more  modern  style  may  be 
traced  in  others.  But  these  are  things  under- 
stood better  from  painting  than  description. 
As  to  features,  amid  other  diversities  tbere  is 
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one  head  that  is  decidedly  African.  *The 
sculptures  are  admirabiv  executed.  The  mus- 
cles are  distinctly  and  correctly  delineated, 
and  every  countenance  wears  an  exprefsion 
corresponding  to  the  situation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

«  There  is  a  great  number  of  inscriptions, 
almost  every  6gure  having  several  lines  be- 
neath it,  and  the  floor  of  the  passages  from 
room  to  room  being  whollv  covered  with  ar- 
row-headed characters;  thev  do  not,  how- 
ever, exactly  resemble  any  hitherto  discov- 
ered. They  are  more  complex  than  the 
Babylonian ;  and  still  less  do  they  resemble 
those  from  Persepolis.  M.  Botia  has  distin- 
guished some  hundreds,  each  dififering  from 
the  other,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  be  sjrlla- 
bic  in  its  construction.  It  has  sufficient  simi- 
larity to  other  inscriptions,  to  allow  them  to 
be  of  some  aid  in  decyphering  this.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  not  known  in  what  lan- 
guage it  is  written. 

*<  The  French  government  now  carries  on  the 
work ;  and  it  has  sent  out  an  accomplished 
artist  to  take  drawings  of  the  whole.  Judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  seen,  the  literary  world 
will  have  no  cause  to  mourn  the  absence  of 
the  originals.  The  desip^ns  of  the  Assyrian 
sculptor  are  reproduced  in  all  their  life,  and 
the  copies  bid  fair  to  awaken  more  interest 
now  than  did  the  originals  in  the  days  of  their 
glory. 

**  It  is  the  design  of  the  government  to  issue 
the  whole  in  the  magnificent  style  in  which 
its  work  on  Persepolij  is  to  appear.  M.  Botta 
has  already  more  than  one  hundred  folio  pa- 
ges of  inscriptions,  and  M.  Flandin  has  a 
still  js^reater  quantity  of  the  most  exquisite 
drawmgs.  As  many  as  ninety  men  have 
sometimes  been  employed  at  once  in  the  ex- 
cavations ;  and  the  work  has  been  prosecuted 
without  interruption  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  still  two  thirds  of  the  mound  remain 
untouched.*' 


-*- 


A  Divine  Encvclopjedia. — The  Bible 
is  a  divine  encyclopaeJia  in  itself.  It  con- 
tains history  the  most  aiuhf  ntic  an  I  ancient, 
tracinjjr  back  to  the  first  cr^aMrn  of  our 
world ;  and  prophecy,  the  most  important 
and  interesting,  tracing  forward  to  its  final 
consummation  ;  journeys  surpassing  all  oth- 
ers in  the  marvellousness  of  their  adventures 
and  the  dignity  of  their  guide,  for  they  were 
marked  by  miracles  at  every  step,  and  in 
every  movement  directed  by  Grod  ;  the  tra- 
vels of  the  most  distinguished  missionaries, 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel ;  and  the 
lives  of  the  most  distinguished  personages, 
including  the  biography  of  the  Son  of  Grod  ; 
events  more  wonderful  than  romance  ever 
imagined  ;  and  stories  more  fascinating  than 
fancy  ever  sketched  ;  the  finest  specimens  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  of  sound  philosophy 
and  solid  argument ;  models  of  virtue  the 
most  attactive,  and  maxims  of  wisdom  the 


most  profound  ;  forms  of  prayer  the  most 
appropriate  in  every  variety  of  spiritual  ex-  < 
perience  ;  and  aonffs  of  praise,  that  would  * 
not  be  unworthy  of  an  angel's  tongue ;  pre- 
cepts of  unparalleled  importance,  and  Pftra- 
bles  of  unrivalled  beauty  ;  examples  of  con- 
sistent piety,  suited  to  every  situation  ;  and 
lessons  of  Pivine  instruction  adapted  to 
every  age." — Rev.  Hugh  White. 

VAIiUABIiB  TABIiES. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  the  Conmiissioner  of  Pa- 
tents, has  beon  collecting  agricultural  statis- 
tics, which  are  valuable  and  interesting. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   STATES. 

Ohio  raised  the  most  wheat  in  1844,  viz. 
18,786,705  bushels. 
New  York  the  most  barley,  1,802,982  do. 
New  York  the  most  oats,  24,907,553  do. 
Pennsylvania  the  most  rye,  9,429,783  do. 
Penn.  the  most  buckwheat,  2,408,508  do. 
Tennessee  most  Indian  corn,  67,838,477 
bushels. 

New  York  most  potatoes,  26,553,612  do. 
New  York  the  most  hay,  4,295,537  tons. 
Virginia  most  flax  and  hemp,  31,728  lbs. 
Kentucky  most  tobacco,  52,322,534  lbs. 
Georgia  the  most  cotton,  185,758,128  lbs. 
S.  Carolma  the  most  rice,  66,892,607  lbs. 
Connecticut  the  most  silk,  140,971  lbs. 
Louisiana  the  most  sugar,  31,173,590  lbs. 
N.  Carolina  the  most  wine,  17,246  gaL 
The  followinfi^  statements  show  the  quan- 
tity of  each  kind  of  gram  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1839  : 

Wheat,  84,823,272. 

Barley,         ^  4,161,514. 

Oats,  123,071,314. 

Rye,  13,645,567. 

Buckwheat,  7,291,143. 

Indian  Corn,  377,581,875. 

Total,  610,574,685. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  potatoes  raised 
the  same  year  was  193,293  060. 

If  the  increase  of  grain  in  ^ve  years  has 
been  22  per  cent,  the  quantity  in  1844  should 
be  756,906,607  bushels;  and  of  potatoes 
153,372,695  bushels.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
is  a  low  estimate  in  the  increase. 

America  could  support  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  of  people,  without  bein^so 
densely  populated  as  Europe  now  is.  The 
present  popuaiion  of  Europe  is  about  238,000,- 
OCO;  of  America,  55,000,000:  of  the  whole 
earth,  1,100,000,000. 

According  to  the  late  census,  the  population 
of  Great  Britain  is  18,655,981— exclusive  of 
Ireland.  The  number  actively  employed, 
6,951,041. 


♦• 
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Cruelty  KOled  by  KlndiicM. 

A  young  woman  in  Vermont  married  a 
poor,  but  worthy  man,  against  her  father's 
wish.  He  drove  them  from  his  house,  and 
closed  his  door  and  heart  against  them.— 
They  settled  near  Boston,  went  to  work,  and 
prospered.  After  many  years,  the  father  had 
occasion  to  visit  Boston.  He  concluded  to 
go  and  see  his  daughter,  expecting  a  cold 
reception.  His  daughter' and  her  husband 
I  received  him  roost  kindly  and  lovingly.  Af- 
ter staying  with  them  a  while,  he  went  baok 
to  Vermont. 

Ooe  of  his  neighbors,  hearing  where  he 
had  been,  asked  him  how  his  daughter  and 
her  husband  had  treated  him. 

^  I  never  was  so  treated  in  my  life,"  said 
\  the   weeping    and    broken-hearted    &ther. 
(  "  They  have  broken  my  heart ;   they  have 
killed  me ;  I  don't  feel  as  though  I  could 
live  under  it" 

•*  What  did  they  do  to  you  9"  asked  the 
neighbor.     **  Did  they  abuse  you  ?" 

"  They  loved  me  to  deaths  and  killed  me 
with  kindnes''/*  said  he.  *'  I  can  never  for- 
give myself  for  treating  so  cruelly  my  own 
^  darling  daughter,  who  loved  me  so  affection- 
ately. I  feel  as  if  I  should  die,  to  think  how 
I  grieved  the  precious  child  when  I  spumed 
her  from  my  door.  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
ibrgive  me  my  cruelty  and  injustice  to  them." 

Who  does  not  see  in  this  an  iafallible 
cure  for  difficulties  between  man  and  man  1 
There  is  not  a  child  nor  a  man  on  earth, 
who  would  not  feel  and  say,  that  the  daugh- 
ter, though  so  deeply  wronged  and  outraged 
by  her  angry  Either,  did  right  in  treating 
him  as  she  did.  The  father  was  her  enemy, 
but  she  was  not  his.  He  hated  her,  but  sne 
loved  him. — JSast  paper. 


Extract  of  a  Letttr  from  Mrs.  Htnnak  liiar*  to  Mr, 
Pepys,  DtctmUr,  1786. 

^  I  wish  you  had  been  here  just  now,  to 

laugh  with  me  at  a  very  grave  passage  I 

met  with  in  a  book  I  have  just  laid  down. 

It  is  an  Eloge  on  the  humillity  of  theVirgin 

Uary,  delivered  at  the  Academic  Fran^aise, 

by  one  of  the  Cluarante..    Mon.  Tourrieul, 

after  having  apostrophized  her  in  a  way  to 

make  a  sober  Protestant  smile,  and  described 

the  transcendant  exaltation  she  now  enjoys 

in  heaven,  as  a  reward  for  her  humility, 

^  goes  on  to  inform  her  that  her  humility  is 

)  still  £irther  rewarded    by  her  having  the 

)  honor  of  being  made  the  subject  for  the  prize 

\  of  eloquence,  by  the  most  enlightened  acade- 

\  my  in  the  world.     Could  any  but  a  French- 

^  man  have  written  this  ?     Nay,  I  question  if 

)  any  but  a  French  a^ademicien  could  have 

)  written  it     It  would  be  impossible  to  find 

'the  most  illiterate  English  curate,  who  could 


] 


seriously  affirm  that  he  thought  it  an  addi 
tional  exaltation  of  a  saint  in  bliss,  that  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  given  him  as  a 
subject  for  a  prize  poem." — Memoirs  of  H. 
More.  tH>/.l,  p,  253. 


Defeat  and  Captttrs  of  Sauta  Anna. 
— ^Dates  from  Mexico  to  the  9th  Jan.  A 
desperate  battle  had  taken  place  on  the 
plains  of  Appan,  between  Santa  Anna,  on 
one  side,  and  Bravo  and  Paredes  on  the 
other,  which  resulted  in  the  total  route  of 
the  former,  who  was  captured  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  500  men  are  reported  to  be 
killed.  Gren.  Paredes  had  been  despatched 
by  Bravo,  in  pursuit  after  the  routed  troops, 
while  Bravo  Himself  was  on  his  march  back 
to  Mexico  with  his  august  prisoner. 


Of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Process,"  but  one  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  entertained.  Mr.  GraiDger 
said,  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  books  in  the  £Dglish  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  this  opinion,  he  states,  Mr. 
Merrick  and  Dr.  Roberts  coincided.  Dr.  Rad- 
clifie  termed  it  ''  a  phcenii  in  a  cage."  Lord 
Kaimes  said,  **  it  was  composed  in  a  style  en- 
livened like  that  of  Homer,  by  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  the  dramatic  and  narrative,  and  upon 
that  account  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages."  Dr.  Johnson  remarked, 
<*  ihat  it  had  great  merit,  both  for  invention, 
imagination,  and  the  conduct  of  the  storv; 
and  it  had  the  best  evidence  of  its  merit — the 

feneral  and  continued  approbation  of  man- 
ind.  Few  books,"  he  said,  **had  had  a 
more  extensive  sale;  and  that  it  was  remark- 
able that  it  began  very  much  like  the  poem 
of  Dante,  yet  there  was  no  translation  of 
Dante  when  Bunyan  wrote.**  Dr.  Franklin 
said,  *'  Honest  John  Bunvan  is  the  6rst  man  I 
know  of,  who  has  mingled  narrative  and  dia- 
logue together ;  a  mode  of  writing  very  en- 
gaging to  the  reader,  who  in  the  mobt  interest- 
ing passages,  finds  himself  admitted,  as  it 
were,  into  the  company,  and  present  at  the 
conversation."  Dean  8wift  declared,  that  he 
**  had  been  better  entertained  and  more  in- 
formed by  a  chapter  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
than  by  a  long  discourse  upon  the  will  and  the 
intellect,  and  simple  or  complex  ideas." — En* 
cydopitdia  of  Rtligious  Knotoledge. 


Public  Education  may  succeed  one  of  these 
days  when  the  Legislatures  of  our  States  shall 
adopt  good  and  permanent  systems,  and  the 
schools  arc  well  regulated,  well  furnished  with 
good  books,  apparatus  and  teachers.  That 
may  all  be  done  in  season  for  some  future  ge- 
neration. We  can  perhaps  imagine  how  it 
all  should  be,  but  are  not  likely  to  see  it.  In 
the  meantime,  we  are  le<;islators  in  our  own 
families-— we  may  establish  what  systems  and 
rules  we  please,  get  any  books,  put  up  anv 
apparatus,  and  be  the  teachers  of  own  child- 
ren. 


* 
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TO- 


,  FpOM  l^^^  NEIGHBQft. 

Hoi^  ples^sant  in  thi^  v^le  qF  \ftij8f 
Entwined  with  cares,  an^  hop^s,  aad  f^TS» 
To  lo?e  and  trust  for  months  and  years, 

A  neighbor. 

When  slander  her  keen  arrows  sped. 
And  malice  triimiphed  when  I  hied ; 
Who  sheltered  m^  defeaceless  head  | 

My  oeighi^itf. 

Whoi  death,  stem  death,  with  cruel  blow, 
Had  laid  my  darling  infant  Iqw  ; 
Who  tried  to  mitigate  my  Woe  ? 

m  neighbor- 

Who  sat  by  me  that  long  dark  day. 
And  sought  to  charm  my  grief  Away, 
With  conversation's  magic  play  ? 

My  neighbor. 

With  spirits  light  who  brought  me  flower?, 
And  often  came  to  che^r  the  hours 
When  sickness  boupd  my  weary  powers  ? 

My  neighbor. 
For  this,  where  death  nor  sorrow  come» 
Where  fadeless  flowers  forever  bloom, 
I  pray  may  be  thy  happy  home. 

My  neighbor. 
[Maine  Family  and  School  Visiter,'] 

Au  Epigram* 

On  seeing  a  Young  Lady  writing  verses  with 

a  Hole  in  her  Stocking, 

BY  4N  f  NGLISH  FOET* 

To  see  a  lady  of  such  grace, 

With  so  much  sense,  and  such  a  face, 

So  slaitemlv,  is  shocking  ; 
0,  if  you  would  with  Venus  vie. 
Your  pen  and  poetry  lay  by. 

And  learn  to  mend  your  stocking 

On  Mr,  Butler^s  Monument   in  Westminster 

Abbey, 

BY  S.  WESTLEY. 

(Butler,  the' author  of  Hudibras,  is  said  to 
have  died  of  want.] 

Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  still  alive. 
No  gen'ruus  patron  would  a  dinner  give : 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death,  and  turned 

to  dust. 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust ! 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown ; 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone. 

WUat  If  Hoiior? 

BY  SIR  CHAKLES  SEDLBY. 

Not  to  be  captious,  not  unjustly  fight ; 
Tis  to  confess  what's  wrong,  and  do  what's 
'  right. 


Pretence  and  Worth. 

BY  AARON  HILL. 

Haw  is  the  world  deceived  by  noise  and 

show ! 
Alas !  bqw  different  to  pretend  and  know  ! 
liike  a  poor  h^hway  brook,  pretence  nms 

loud ! 
Bustling,  but  shallow,  dirty,  weak  and  proud  ; 
While  like  some  noble  stream,  true  knowledge 

glides, 
^lently,  strong,  and  its  deep  bottom  hides. 

The  three  great  bankers  of  the  Rothschild 
family  are  broihers,  named  Anselm,  Solomon» 
c^nd  James.  They  have  recently  had  a  meet* 
ing,  to  adjudicate  a  loan  of  three  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  francs. 

"  He  whoes  own  heart  is  pure,  never  wishes 
to  find  a  bad  motive  in  another. 

How  Scholars  are  Madr. — Costly  apparav 
tus  and  splendid  cabinets  have  no  magical 
power  to  make  scholars.  In  all  circumstan- 
ces, as  a  man  is,  under  God,  the  master  of 
his  own  fortune,  so  is  he  the  maker  of  bis  own 
mind.  The  Creator  has  so  constituted  the  hu- 
man intellect,  that  it  can  grow  only  by  its  own 
€Ktion,  and  b]r  its  own  action  it  most  certainly 
and  necessarily  grows.  Every  man  roust; 
therefore  in  an  important  sense,  educate  him* 
self.  His  books  and  teachers  are  but  helps ; 
the  work  is  his.  A  man  is  not  educated  un- 
til he  has  the  ability  to  summon,  in  case  of 
emergency,  all  his  mental  power  in  vigorous 
exercise  to  eff*eci  his  proposed  object.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  has  seen  most,  or  who  has 
read  most,  who  can  do  this ;  such  an  one  is 
in  danger  of  being  home  down,  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  by  an  overloaded  mass  of  other  men's 
thoughts.  Nor  is  it  the  man  that  can  boast 
merely  of  native  vigor  and  capacity.  The 
greatest  of  all  the  warriors  that  went  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  had  not  the  pre-eminence,  be- 
cause nature  had  given  him  strength,  and  he 
carried  the  largest  bow,  but  because  self -dis- 
cipline had  taught  him  how  to  bend  it. — Z>. 
Webster, 
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tma  Md  aad  wigiilar  emiiwnce,  which 
I  iRMili  CM  of  tba  moat  cons^caoiu  objects 
1  n  the  whelt  eout  of  Pkhatiiie,  is  not  lew 
)  1— *«t->t  in  hiftoTf  than  in  Gecgrapby. 
(  TWtocAplMe  thi  iwMirkahlB  ■cww.deacrihad 
)  witli  K  much  frHce  in  the  I8th  chupteT  of  1 
(  lii^  JD  niikh  the  prophet  Elijah  btoaght  tba 

Mtkof  BmI  to  ft  leet,  in  the  presence  of  the 
I  lof  ot  bnei  Bod  a  larKa  coDcoane  o{  hie  sab- 
I  JMs-  On  this  moant  tM  two  rival  altu*  wen 
'.  meted,  tad  there  the  idolaters  cried  to  their  gods 
'i  fnoi  morning  till  night,  waiting  in  vaia  for  fire 

tonne  down  from  Heaven  to  bam  their  mcri- 

faci;  and  there  the  sltai  built  of  twelve  atooee 
;  Id  the  "  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  aitd  Jaeob,"  sood 

kbwd  with  mitacnloos  fira, 
J  Mount  Carmel  is  repeatedlj  introduced  with 
f  poetital  allmions  in  the  Bible.  It  is  inlereatioe 
}  tin  faoaa  its  victaitT  to  that  remarkable  tract  of 
(  mXTj,  the  Plain  of  Esdnelon,  tb«  theatre  of  so 
I  wnj  inpOTtant  military  erenla  at  diflerent  pe- 
\  noj)  of  hiilorj,  and  bo  conspicuous  among  Ibe 
t  moM  nafflfd  in  prophecy,  of  conQicls  yet  to 
)  come.  Whetbei  we  adopt  the  Uteral  or  the 
(  fipnaliYe  inlerpretstioii  of  such  pawages,  we 
)  Meet  fd  to  read  diem  with  peculiar  soleuiniiy, 
J  t*d  to  leganj  this  now  neglected  plain  with  deep 


Dr.  Robinscm  Baj;s,that  the  &■!  sight  oi  it  aod   ( 
the  netghboring  rtcions  on  .the  west  quite  over-    ( 

EweiM  him.    ■•  Tht  plain  of  EedrauoD,"  saya  < 
,  (toL  3,  p.  13S),  "  W  skirted  on  the  ooutbero   j 
aide  DT  low  nills,  nuwing  from  Jenin  in  a  north- 
west wrection,  until  thev  unite  with  aoexlensioa   J 
of  the  ridge  of  Cftmel.      Farther  south  these 
hills  bscome  higher,  and  fonn  the  aiountains  of 
Sunaria.    It  it  thlk  extension  of  Camel  towards  J 
the  south-east,  consisting  of  a  low  ridge  or  isnge  J 
of  hills,  that  sepaiatsa  Ute  creat  southem  plaw   J 
along  tite  coast  fRw  that  ol  Eadraeloo.     Look- 
ing towaids  Caivel  on  the  soulh-eaat  side  of  a 
low  tell,  or  aiound,  a  little  back  from  the  plain, 
we  could  distinguish  the  phoe  called  Ta'annuk, 
about  two  and  a  half  hours  dietani.     It  was  said  \ 
to  have  niins  which  M  the  petyle  to  sappoes  it  < 
was  once  a  large  cjw,  tkou^  it  now  contains  but  J 
a  few  familes.     Ta'annuk  is  undoubtedly  dte   ) 
ancient  Taauh,  first  a  city  of  the  CaoaaiiiMs,   I 
then  albtted  to  Manaaseh  and  aasigned  lo  the   J 
Levites,  and  afterwards  celebrated  in  the  Iriir- 
pbal  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak.     (Jo^ua 
21  i  xvii.  II ;  xii.  25.     Judges  L  27 ;  t.  19. 
is  further  mentioned  in  Scripture  only  in  1  Kings  j 
iv.  12. 

From  the  western  end  of  Gilboa  the  author   1 
ssys,  that  in  crossing  the  ^>Br  of  that  mountain   i 
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TB  of  all  ihs  extent  of  ihe 

CI  plaJQ  spread  out  upon  our  left,  and  of  the 
blufl  ridge  o'  Cannel  beyond.      The  proa- 
'>   peel  waa  charailng  tor  IW  rich  ferlihly  and  beauty. 
;   Yellow  Eelda  of  grain,  with  green  palcheaoJ  cot- 
,   ton  and  millet  interspersed,  checkered  the  land- 
icapa  like  a  carpel.     The  plain  iUelf  was  almost 
without  villagea ;  but  on  the  slope  of  Cannel, 
u  it  deaoends  S.   E.   or  on   hills  further  to  the 
left,  we  could  diatinguieh  Mvetal  places. 
Through   the   Plain  of   E»dr»Ion,  "the  an- 
t   eienl  Kisfion,"  is  of  old  represented  as  pouring 
'   its  waters  in  such  abundance  as  to  sweep  awa^ 
!  thetnx 


>  ofMuk 

"ebaj 

I  drough 
I  during 

>  duce< 
'  form  tl 
,  Tabor. 

IS.  17E 
,  o  ban 
I  Dnbarii 
■  plain. 


rhe  Bread-Fralt  Tree. 


Durirtg  tbebread-fmil  season,  the  in  habitants  of 
,    jidialrict  sometimes  join  to  prepare  a  quantity  of 

r'o.  Thtsiagenerallybakeain  a  prodigious oren. 
pit  twenty  or  thiriy  feel  in  circumference  is  dug 
' ;  the  bottom  is  filled  with  stones,  logs  of  Tire- 
od  are  piled  upon  them,  and  ibe  whole  iscor- 
1  eiw)  with  larne  stone^  The  wood  is  then  kind- 
I  led,  and  Ibe  heal  is  often  wi  intense  as  to  reduce 
'  the  stones  to  a  atale  of  liquefaction.  When  Iho- 
\  roDgbly  heated,  the  slones  are  removed  to  Ihe 
I  udes;  muiy  hundred  ripe  bread-fruit  are  then 
I  throwit  in,  just  as  they  hare  been  gathered  from 
I  the  tnes,  and  are  pilsd  up  in  (he  centre  of  the 
'  pit;  B  few  leaves  an  spread  upon  them,  the  re- 
I  maining  hot  stones  built  up  like  an  aich  over  the 
I  heap,  and  the  whole  is  covered  a  foot  or  eighteen 
'  inebM  thick  with  leaves  and  earth.  In  this  state 
it  ramaiiiH  a  day  or  two  ;  a  hole  is  then  dug  on 
I  one  side,  and  the  parlies  to  whom  it  belongs  take 
I  ool  what  they  want  till  the  whole  is  contiumed. 
I  Bnad-fmil,  baked  in  (bis  manner,  will  keep  good 
nfeial  weeks  after  the  oven  is  opened. 
Although  the  general  or  dialricl  ovens  of  opio 
I  wen  in  their  tendency  less  injurious  than  Ibe 
'  public  stills  often  erected  in  ihe  different  dislricte. 
,  they  were  usually  attended  with  dahaucbery  and 
'  axeeae,  highly  injurioas  to  the  healih  and  debas- 
iuK  lo  Ihe  morals  of  Ihe  people,  who  frequently 
,  rebitquished  their  ordinary  employment,  and  de- 
'  TOtod  their  nifchls  and  ddys  lo  mere  animal  exist- 
\    ence  of  the  IuwcM  kind— rinting,   feai^ling,  and 


sleeping,  until  the  opio  was  coDSumed.  Within 
the  last  ten  yeara  very  few  ovens  of  opio  have 
been  prepared ;  those  have  been  comparatively 
amall,  and  they  are  now  almost  entirely  discoa- 

Another  mode  of  piesarving  the  bread-fruit,  ia 
by  submitting  it  to  a  slight  dwree  of  fermentaiioa, 
and  reduciug  it  to  a  soft  substance,  which  they 
call  mahi.  Whea  the  fruit  ie  ripe,  a  laige  quan- 
tity is  gathered,  the  rind  sctapMi  off,  the  can 
taken  out,  and  the  whole  thrown  into  a  heap.  lu 
Ibis  state  it  remains  until  it  has  undeigone  the 
process  of  fennentatiou,  when  it  is  beaten  into  a 
kind  of  paste.  A  bole  is  now  dag  in  the  ground, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  which  are  lined  with 
green  ti  leaves ;  the  mahi  is  put  into  the  pit,  cov- 
ered over  wilh  (i  leaves,  and  then  with  earth  or 
slones.  In  this  stats  it  mav  be  preserved  several 
months ;  and,  although  rather  sout  and  indigesti- 
ble, it  is  generally  esteemed  by  the  natives  as  a 
good  article  of  k>od  during  the  scarce  season 
Previous  lo  its  being  eaten,  it  in  rolled  up  in  small 
[wrtionB,  enclosed  in  bread-finit  leaves,  and  baked 
in  the  native  ovens. 

in  which  the  bread-fruit  grows,  besides 
vo,  and  in  some  cases  three  ctopa  in 
I  excellent  an  article  of  food,  furnishes 
a  valuable  gum.  or  resin,  which  exudes  from  tbe 
bark,  when  punrtnred,  in  a  thick,  mucilaginoua 
fiuid,  which  is  hardened  by  exposure  to  Ihe  eun, 
ud  is  serviceable  in  tendering  water-tight  the 
seams  of  ibeir  canoes.  The  bark  o(  the  young 
branches  is  used  in  making  several  varietiea  of 
native  cloth.  The  trunk  of  tbe  tree  also  fumisfae^ 
one  of  the  moBi  valuable  kinds  of  timber  which 
the  natives  possess,  it  being  used  in  building  their 
canoee  and  houses,  and  in  the  manufaclute  of 
several  articles  of  fumilure.  Il  is  of  a  rich  yel- 
low  color,  and  assumes,  from  the  eftcls  of  the 
air,  Ihe  appearance  of  mahogany;  it  ie  not  tough. 
but  durable  when  not  exposati  lo  the  woeDter. 

It  is  very  probable  that  in  no  group  of  ihe 
Pacific  Islands  is  there  a  greater  variety  in  the 
kinds  of  this  valuable  fruit,  than  in  the  South 
Sua  lelanda.  The  several  varjeiiee  ripen  at  dit- 
fcrent  seasons,  and  the  same  kinds  also  come  lo 
perfection  at  an  earlier  period  in  one  part  of  Tahiti 
than  in  another  ;  so  that  tliett  are  bat  few  mouths 
in  the  year  in  which  rjpe  (ruil  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  several  parts  of  this  island.  The  mission- 
aries are  acquainted  wilh  neariy  fifiy  varielies,  for 
which  the  natives  have  dielinct  names — these,  «a 
colleclcd  by  one  of  Ihe  first  missionaries,  I  have 
by  me ;  but  it  Is  unnecefsary  lo  insert  Ibem— Ihe 
principal  are,  the  peea,  arlocarpus  inciea,  and  Ih'e 
vru  niooAc,  arlocarpus  inlegrifolia. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  saye  Ihets  are  3^00 
dogs  ill  that  city,  prowling  about  Ihe  eireels,  un- 
provided for,  which  howl  aiidbaik  to  Ihv  grp:(l 
annoyance  of  ihe  cilizens. 


r 
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TATTOOING. 

[Qmchded\. 

Tbe  Tahitian  tattooing  is  more  simpie,  and  dis- 
plays greater  taste  and  elegance  than  cither  of  the 
V  others.  Thoo^h  some  of  the  iigures  are  arbitrary, 
I  BQch  as  stars,  circles,  lozenges,  £c.  the  patterns  are 
iisaalij  taken  from  nature,  and  are  often  some  of 
the  most  graceful-  A  cocoanut- tree  is  a  favorite 
object ;  and  I  have  often  admired  the  taste  display- 
played  in  the  marking  of  a  chiefs  legs,  when  I 
haTe  seen  a  cocoanut- tree  correctly  ana  distinctly 
drawn,  its  root  spreading  at  the  heel,  its  elastic 
stalk  pencilled,  as  it  were,  along  the  tendons,  and 
its  waving  plame  gracefully  spread  out  on  the 
hroad  part  of  the  calf.  Sometimes  a  couple  of 
iems  would  be  twined  up  from  the  heel,  and 
difided  on  the  calf,  each  bearing  a  plume  of 
leaves. 

The  omamenie  round  the  ankle,  and  upon  the 
iosiep,  make  them  often  appear  as  if  they  bore  the 
elegant  eastern  sandal.  The  sides  of  the  legs  are 
sometimes  tattooed  from  the  ankle  upwards,  which 
gires  the  appearance  of  wearing  pantaloons  with 
ontamented  seaiifet.  From  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  a  number  ^  straight,  waved  or  zigzag  lines 
nse  in  the  direction  of  the  spine,  and  branch  off 
regularly  towards  the  shoulders.  Bat,  of  the 
apper  part  of  the  body,  the  chest  is  the  most  tat- 
tooed. Every  variety  of  figure  is  to  be  seen  here : 
cocoanat  and  bread-fruit  trees,  with  convolvolus 
vreaths  hanging  round  them,  boys  gathering 
&e  fmit,  men  engaged  in  battle,  in  the  manual 
exercise,  triumphing  over  a  fallen  foe ;  or,  as  I 
hare  frequently  seen  it,  they  are  represented  as 
canvinr  a  human  sacrifice  to  the  temple.  Every 
kiod  of  animal — goats,  dogs,  fowls,  and  fish — 
may  at  times  be  aeen  on  this  part  of  the  body ; 
ffltnkets,  swords,  pistols,  clubs,  spears,  and  other 
weapons  of  war  are  also  stamped  upon  their  arms 
a  chest 

Tbey  are  not  all  crowded  upon  the  same  per- 
lOD,  but  each  one  niAkes  a  selection  according  to 
hk  fancy;  and  I  have  frequently  thought  the 
t^tooing  on  a  man's  person  might  aerve  as  an  in- 
dex to  his  disposition  and  character.  The  neck 
aod  throat  were  sometimeB  singularly  marked. 
Th&  hnd  and  die  ears  were  also  tattooed,  though 
among  the  Tahitiaxis  this  ornament  was  seldom 
appli^  to  the  face. 

The  females  need  the  tattoo  more  sparingly 
than  the  men,  and  with  greater  taste.  It  was 
always  the  custom  of  the  natives  to  go  barefooted, 
and  ^  feet,  to  an  inch  above  the  ankles,  of  the 
chief  women,  were  often  neatly  tattooed ;  anpear- 
ing  as  if  thej  wore  a  loose  sandal ;  or  an  elegant 
open-worked  boot.  The  arms  were  frequently 
Barked  with  circles,  their  fingers  with  rings,  and 
their  wrists  with  bracelets.  The  thin  transparent 
akin  over  the  black  die  often  gave  to  the  tattoo  a 
tinge  of  blue. 

The  females  seldom,  if  ever,  marked  their  faces; 
the  ligTires  on  their  feet  and  hands  were  all  the 
ora&MQts  tbey  exhibited.  Many  sdfered  nnch 
from  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  operation,  and 
from  the  swelling  and  inflammation  that  folloveed, 

which  often  continued  for  a  long  time,  and  ulti- 


mately proved  fatal.  This,  however,  seldom  de- 
terred others  from  attempting  to  secure  this  badge 
of  distinction  or  embellishment  of  person. 

On  account  of  the  immoral  practices  invariably 
connected  with  the  process  of  tattooing,  the  chien 
prohibited  it  altogether;  and,  excepting  a  few 
foreign  seamen,  who  often  evince  as  great  a  de- 
sire to  have  some  figure  tattooed  on  their  arms  or 
hands  as  the  natives  themselves,  the  practice  has 
been  discontinued  for  some  years. 


A  Year  Conpared  to  a  Book. 

A  year  may  be  compared  to  a  book.  Every 
day  is  a  leaf,  and  eveiy  seventh  leaf  is  the  Sab- 
bath. The  last  day  of  every  year  finishes  a  vol- 
ume, and  every  new  year's  day  commences  a  new 
one.  On  one  page  of  every  leaf  are  written  our 
opportunities  for  doing  and  getting  good,  and  on 
tne  other  our  improvement  of  them.  On  one  page 
God*s  dealings  with  us — on  the  other  our  behavior 
toward  him.  On  one  page  of  every  seventh  leaf, 
the  sermons  we  hear,  the  books  we  read,  and  the 
opportunities  for  retirement  and  for  mental  and 
spiritual  improvement ;  on  the  other,  the  use  we 
make  of  those  opportunities.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers have  finished  eight,  some  ten  volumes,  and 
pertmps  some  eighteen  or  twenty.  They  are  all 
arranged  in  the  great  universal  library,  waiting  for 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  when  they  will  ) 
be  brought  forth  and  read  before  an  assembled 
world.  What  frightful  and  alarming  records 
will  then  be  exposed  !— blanks — blots — errors  and 
crimes  of  every  sort,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
vdames!  Which  of  us  would  not  diudder  to 
have  our  annuAl  volumes  audibly  read,  or  even  to 
look  into  them  ooiselves  ?  We  have  now  just 
completed  another  volume ;  it  is  already  sealed, 
and  added  to  those  before  in  the  library.  No  al* 
teration  can  now  be  made.  We  cannot  examine, 
ense,  and  revise  it  as  we  do  other  books.  What 
is  written  is  written*  and  we  muet  meet  it  at  the 
last  day  as  it  now  stands.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
regret  what  is  wrong  in  the  past,  and  mend  it  in 
the  next  volume  if  we  are  nMired  to  finirii  it 

I  could  not  anticipate  with  composure  the  day 
vrfaen  my  books  shall  be  reed,  were  it  not  that  in 
ev«ry  page  of  ibe  last  few  volumes  I  have  written 
«« Chrtd  (Twifiedr^Rdigiow  HtraM. 


WiSMXMO  Railroad  Cars.— A  new  plan  to 
warm  railroad  cars  has  been  adopted  by  the  Gam- 
den  and  Amboy  Railroad  Company.  A  email 
boiler  has  been  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
stove  in  the  carfr— two  inoh  cower  pipes  have 
been  attached  to  this  boiler,  and  these  pipes  have 
been  conveyed  under  the  seats ;  and  thus,  being 
constantly  filled  with  hot  water,  beat  is  thrown 
out  in  every  direction  with  entire  safety,  and  to 
the  evident  enjoyment  of  travellers. 


The  Paikoton  Cabbagi:  is  a  very  large  and 
valuable  kind,  cabbaging  very  early  and  frequent- 
ly weighing  from  20  lb.  to  28  lb.     The  flavor  is 
very  supenor,  not  having  the  least  degree  of 
coarsness,  although  il  is  so  very  large. 
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THE    NEST    OF    THE    CAPOCIER. 


Thfl  uanw  of  Lb  Vailluit  is  mora  worthy  of 
b«iug  known  to  every  teadar,  than  many  of  1cm 
dMcrring  men  with  which  ihe  puhlic  at  the  pre- 
HDt  day  are  mote  familiar.  As  we  are  about  to 
publish  an  eJttrscC  from  bispleaaJngdeKripliomof 
cariODB  Aiiican  aoimala,  w«  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledgiM  otir  obligalionatahim  fat  muchgmt- 
ifintioci  ami  instnietiDn,  and  in  mentioainK  him  to 
o«r  readeta  with  tbe  rwpecl  which  he  dMerrw. 
He  was  oat  of  the  earijesl,  moet  eathusiattic,  la< 
borions  and  snoceMful  of  modem  scientiSc  travel- 
lera,  and  made  known  to  the  civilized  world  many 
of  the  inlerafting  objecla  found  in  Ibe  interior  oi 
aoalbeiD  Africa.  To  mention  one  important  rcBull 
of  bis  ba2ardon8  eoterprtaee,  he  first  pinved  the 
eiistance  of  the  ^ra£,  or  camelopard,  wbicb  waa 
described  by  ancient  writers,  and  figured  in  Egypt- 
ian piclutes,  but  had  long  been  classed  among 
fabiifons  monsters. 
?  The  foliowinr  descriplion  of  the  Copocier  (Syl- 
Tia  Macrorier  of  Lalhnni)  is  from  the  pen  of  Le 
Vaillsnt.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  98tb  number  of 
,  Harper's  Family  Library,  and  also  in  their  School 
'  District  library,  in  the  Volume  on  Birds,  which 
was  first  pablishsd  by  Ihe  British  Society  for  (he 
difliision  of  useful  knowledge. 

S  While  Le  Vaillant  was  living  ina  tent  at  one  of 
his  encampments  in  South  Africa,  be  fed  a  pair  of 
Canociera  With  li1bit«,  until  they  entered  bis  door 
daily,  and  even  seemed  to  recognize  him  in  Ihe 
adjacent  Ibicketa  as  he  passed  along.  "The 
breeding  season,"  he  goes  on,  "  had  no  sooner  ar- 
rived, than  I  perceived  Ihe  visila  o(  my  two  lillle 
g;uests  to  become  lees  frequent,  though,  whether 
they  sought  aolilude  the  better  lo  mature  their 


plans,  or  whether,  as  Ihe  rains  had  ceased  and  in- 
sects  became  so  abundant  thai  my  litbila  were  less 
relished,  I  cannot  lell,  but  they  seldom  made  their 
appearance  for  four  or  five  successive  days,  after 
which  Ihey  unexpectedly  relumed,  and  it  was  not 
iongbefore  [discovered  the  motive  thai  had  brought 
them  back.  During  their  fonner  visits,  they  had 
not  failed  lo  observe  the  collon,  moss,  and  flax 
with  which  1  used  lo  stuff  my  birds,  and  which 
were  always  lying  on  my  table.  Finding  it.  no 
doubt,  much  more  convenien!  to  come  and  famish 
themselves  with  these  atlicles  there,  than  to  go  aad 
pick  Ibe  down  from  the  branches  of  plants,  I  saw 
them  carry  away  in  their  beaks  parcels  of  these, 
much  lai^r  in  bulk  than  Ihemselves. 

"  Having  followed  and  watched  them,  I  found 
the  piece  which  they  had  selected  for  constraclinif 
Ihe  cradle  which  should  contain  their  infanl  pro- 
geny. In  a  comer  of  a  retired  and  neglected 
farden,  belonging  to  the  good  Slaber.  there  grew, 
y  the  aide  of  a  small  spring  beneath  Ihe  shelter 
of  the  only  tree  which  ornamenled  that  wtreat,  a 
high  plant,  called  by  the  coloninfs  of  the  Cape, 
CapoAosthe.  In  this  shrub  they  had  already  laid 
a  pari  of  the  fonndalion  with  moss,  the  fork  of 
the  branches  chosen  for  the  reception  of  the  nest 
being  already  bedded  therewith.  The  first  mate- 
rials were  laid  on  the  11  th  of  October.  The 
second  day's  labor  presented  n  rude  mass,  about 
four  inches  in  thickness,  aiid  from  five  to  six 
inches  in  diameter.  This  was  Ihe  fonndalion  of 
neat,  which  was  composed  of  moss  and  fiaS, 
interwoven  with  grass  and  tufts  of  cotton. 

"  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  second  day  by  Ihe 
e  of  Ihe  nest,  which  the  female  never  quitted 
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I  Ina  the  moment  my  windows  were  opened  in 
',  the  morning  till  near  tea  t/clock,  sod  from  five 
'.  Q^lock  in  Uie  erening  till  near  oeTen.  On  the 
j  Bonring  <if  the  12th,  the  male  made  twenty-nine 
;  joMBcys  to  my  room,  and  in  the  eTenine  only 
(  KfWtBen.     UenTenealaaBiaiaiicetothtfenialB 


t  into  a  Mil  of  felt- 


!     "  When  the  male  arrived  with  parcels  of  mom 
;  tad  coOoD,  he  depoated  hia  lowl  either  on  the  edge 
'  of  the  tttat,  or  tipaii  branebea  within  the  reach  of 
'/  tk  innale.    He  made  foor  or  five  trips  of  this 
'  kiad   witfaoat   inteiraption,  and   then   set  about 
'  bcJping  his  mate  in  the  eiecntion  of  her  work. 
I      "This   agreeable   occupation  was  often  inier- 
.  tipled  by  iDDOcent  and  playfnl  gambols,  though 
'.  the  female  appeared  so  actively  and   anxiously 
HiplcTed  sbonl  her  building  as  to  have  lew  relish 
;  for  triflinc  than  the  male ;  and  she  eran  puniabed 
bin  for  hia  frolica,  by  peckiu  him  well  with  her 
:  beak.    He,  on  the  other  hand,  fougbl  in  bis  turn, 
'  pecked,  palled  down  tha  work  wkich  they  had 
'  done,  prevented  the  female  from  continuing  her 
libors,  and,  in  a  word,  seemed  to  'ell  her, '  You 
rtfaae  to  be  my  playmate  onwcountof  this  work, 
IbHvfote  TDO  shall  not  do  it !'      It  will  scarcely 
becredited,  thai,  entiiely  from  what   I  saw  and 
kicw   ic«pecling  iheae   little  altercations,  I  waa 
boib  rarpnaeJ  and  angry  at  the  female.     In  order, 
,  however,  to  save  the  fabric  from   spolialion,  she 
'  left  of  working,  and  (led  fiom  bush   1o  bush  for 
the  espress  pnrpose  of  teasing  bim.     Soon  afler- 
;  ward,  having  made  matlars  up  again,  the  female 
'  rtuned  to  her  labor,  and  the  male  sung  during 
MTonl    minutes    in   the   raoet  animated   strains. 
',  Affer  hie  BOng  was  eooelnded,  be  began  again  to 
(  oee«ii7  hinuelf  with  ibe  work,  and  with  (resb 
1  atdor  carried  such  roaleriala  as  bis  compajiioD  re- 
f  quired,  till  the  spirit  of  frolic  became  ^gain  buoy- 
<  ant,  and  a  scene  nimilar  to  ibat  which  I  have  just 
described  recnrred.     I  have  witnessed  eight  tnter- 
raptionB  of  this  kind  in  one  morning.     How  hap- 
py birds  are  !     They  are  certainly  the  privileged 
creatBtes  of  nature,  thos  to  work  aod  sport  alter- 
utelj  as  fancy  prompts  them. 

"  Ou  the  third  day  ihe  birds   began  to  rear  the 
side  walls  of  the  nesl,  slier  having  rendered  the 
bottom  compaci  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  mate- 
ria with  their  breasts,  ana  tinning  Ihemselves 
rooad  upon   them   in  all  directions.      They  first 
foTBtti  a  phtin   border,  which   they  afterwards 
'rimiwd.  anl  upon  this  they  piled  up  tufts  of  col- 
(  Um,  which  was  felted  into  the  slruclure  by  beating 
and  pressing  with  their  brea-its  and  the  sbouliJers 
;   of  their  wings,  taking  care  lo  arrange  any  projecting 
■   comer  with  their  beaks  so  as  to  interlace  it  into 
;  Ihe  tiasoe  and  render  it  more  firm.     The  contigu- 
'   ODs  branches  of  the  bush  were  enveloped,  as  the 
f   inirk  pioceeded,  in  the  side  walls,  but  without 
;  detan^ij^    the    circular  cavity   of    the   interior. 
;  This  pait  of  the  nest  raquired  many  materials,  so 
{  that  1  was  quite  astonished  al  the  quantity  which 
)  Ihey  used, 

J  "On  Ihe  seventh  day  iheir  task  was  finished; 
\  I'd,  anxioua  lo  examine  the  interior,  I  determined 
>  loiatrndoee  my  linger,  when  I  felt  an  ^g  that 
(  bad  pi^bly  beco  laid  that  morning,  for  on  the 


hot  quite  covered  in.  This  beautiful  edifice,  which 
was  as  white  as  snow,  was  nine  inches  in  height 
OB  Ihe  outside,  while  on  the  inside  it  was  not  more 
than  five,  fis  external  form  was  very  irregaiar, 
on  account  of  tbe  branches  which  it  had  been 
fonnd  neceasarv  lo  enclose :  bui  the  inside  exactly 
lesembled  a  pullefs  egg  placed  with  Ihe  sr  " 
upward.  Its  greatest  iSameter  was  five 
■nd  the  smallest  four.  Tbe  entrance  was  two  > 
thirds  of  the  whole  height,  as  seen  on  tbe  ontaide ; 
bnt  within,  it  almost  leached  the  arch  of  theesiUng    ', 

"  The  interior  of  this  nest  was  so  neatly  work- 
ed end  felted  together,  that  it  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth  a  lillle  worn,  the 
tissue  being  so  compaci  and  close  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  detach  a  particle  of  tbe 
materials  without  tearing  the  texture  to  pieces;  yet  ' 
was  this  only  edected  by  tbe  process  whiel  ' 
already  described ;  and  it  must  be  confesaed  that    i 


that  it  I 


THE  BAT. 

s  bird  ia  so  common  m  our  country, 
mghltobe  betterknown  than  it  is 
to  most  persons,  espscinlly  as  it  is,  with- 
out retuon,  an  object  or  drsad  to  many. 
There  are  causes  for  the  general  igno-  < 
ranee  we  find  prevailing,  or  iis  nntnra 
and  babiis.  It  flies  very  swiftly,  aud  only 
at  njnfht,  hiding  during  the  day  in  such  in- 
aocessible  or  obscure  retreats,  that  we 
very  seldom  find  an  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture it,  or  to  observe  it  ot  our  leisure. 
When  discoverd  at  rest,  as  it  now  and 
then  is  in  our  houses,  when  it  has  entered 
by  a  door  or  window  left  open  for  the  air 
on  s  summer  evening,  itsappearanc  is  so 
altered  frirn  th  t  which  it  presents  in 
flight,  thitt  it  set  IDS  as  if  it  must  have  un- 
dergone! some  strange  transformation. 
It  then  looks  more  Hkc  a  mouse  dressed 
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in  black  gauze  and  whalebone  than  a 
bird.  When  found  lying  on  the  ground  it 
is  motionlaas,  or  shows  life  only  by  open- 
ing  its  little  red  mouth,  and  uttering  a 
^pitefal,  squeaking  noise,  with  an  attempt 
to  bite,  when  touched.  If  picked  up,  or 
thrown  a  little  upward,  it  instantly  re- 
sumes its  former  character,  and  flies  ofT 
Uke  4  shadow*  Hence  the  bat  has  gained 
a  reputation  of  its  own,  and  is  regarded  by 
eommoa  people  with  feelings  c?  disgust 
and  fear,  quite  difierent  from  tlfbse  exci- 
ted by  any  other  of  the  tenants  of  the  air. 
Mystery,  the  natural  product  of  ignorance^ 
lei^tds  many,  we  fear,  to  entertain  a  super- 
stitious dread  of  this  little  animal,  which 
is  almost  destitute  of  all  means  of  infiie- 
lioff  the  slightest  injury.  It  has  some 
liuTe  sharp  teeth,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  has 
no  disposition  to  use  them  to  our  injury, 
except  in  self-defence,  when  so  placed  as 
to  be  unable  to  escape.  Eren  then,  we 
must  take  paintf  to  put  our  fingers  almost 
into  its  very  mouth,  or  it  cannot  reach  us 
to  do  any  barm.  It  is  therefore  never 
without  our  own  agency,  never  until  we 
become  his  assailant  or  approach  him  as 
one,  that  we  are  exposed  to  have  even 
our  skin  punctured  oy  his  litde  needle- 
like toeth.  All  the  stories  ever  told  to 
frighten  girls,  about  the  mischievous  bats 
loving  to  entangle  themselves  in  long  hair 
are  wholly  without  foundation;  and  eve- 
ry shriek  ever  uttered  in  a  play-room,  as 
the  dusky  intruder  brushed  swiftly  by 
have  been  thrown  away.  A  few  remarks 
in  explanation  of  the  nature  and  habits 
of  this  singular  animal. 

The  bat  is  not  a  bird;  but  we  hear  it 
has  wings  and  flies,  and  what  else  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  bird  %  Several  things : 
otherwise  a  flying-fish  must  also  be  claim- 
ed as  one.  It  has  no  feathers,  lays  no 
eggs;  and,  what  is  considered  of  great- 
er importance  by  scientific  men,  it  re- 
sembles the  four-footed  animals  much 
more  than  bipeds  in  the  strncture  of 
its  body.  It  is  properly  a  quadruped,  di- 
foring  from  most  others  of  that  great  di- 
vision of  the  animal  kingdom  chiefly  in 
havinfi^  very  long  fingers  and  arms,  with 
abun£mce  of  skin  between,  which,  stretch- 
ed out,  forms  a  kind  of  wings,  which  it 
uses  with  great  rapidity  and  skill. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legs  are  not  nt 
all  adapted  to  walking.  The  animal  has 
no  power  to  take  a  step  upon  the  ground, 
or  oven  to  raise  itself  enough  to  get  its 
wiagtt  in  motion.     The  only  way  in  which 


it  can  move  on  a  level  surface,  is  by  catch- 
ing one  of  the  hooks  with  which  its 
thumbs  ore  furnished,  to  a  stick,  stone, 
or  other  projecting  object,  and  then  draw- 
ing itself  slowly  fotward,  until  it  ffets 
upon  some  little  elevated  spot,  or  tumbles 
down  a  steep  declivity,  and  thus  finds 
room  to  spread  its  wings.  Aware  of  this 
difiUculty,  the  b«t  never  willingly  alights 
on  the  level  ground  or  upon  a  floor,  bat 
either  rests  upon  some  narrow  and  ele- 
vated spot,  or  hangs  itself  to  something 
high  by  one  of  its  little  hooks,  so  that  it 
can  drop  when  it  pleases,  and  spread  its 
wings  while  in  the  act  of  falling. 

We  have  several  times  listened  to 
amusing  descriptions  given  of  the  bata 
which  inhabit  the  first  portions  of  the 
celebrated  Kentucky  Cave,  by  eye  wit- 
nesses. After  a  visiter  has  proceeded 
about  a  quater  of  a  mile,  (if  we  recollect 
the  distance  corn  ctly,)he  finds  the  aii 
filled  with  multitudes  of  bats  darting  by 
and  almost  concealing  the  light  of  his 
torch.  They  have  their  roosting  places, 
and  perhaps  their  nests  also,  near  the  rooj 
and  may  often  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
top  ana  sides  in  clusters  and  festoons^ 
taking  their  rest.  When  disturbed  by  the 
noise  or  the  smoke  they  let  go  theii 
hold,  and  fly  apout  in  a  perfect  cloud 
After  passing  about  a  quarter  of  mile  fur 
ther,  they  disappear  and  give  no  men 
annoyance.  It  would  seem  that  the] 
prefer  the  parts  of  the  cavern  where  th< 
fewest  rays  of  light  are  found,  but  do  no 
like  total  darkness. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  bats  can 
not  see  in  the  light,  and  that  they  fl] 
about  our  lighted  rooms  without  perceiv- 
ing anything.  Tet  they  do  not  touch  th< 
walls  or  the  windows,  but  avoid  them  will 
the  greatest  care.  This  fact  has  excite< 
the  curiosity  of  observers,  and  led  t< 
many  experiments  which  have  brought  X\ 
our  knowledge  6ome  very  wonderful  facts 
Strings  were  hung  from  diflferent  parte  c 
the  ceiling  of  a  room,  and  it  was  foun* 
that  bats,  in  flying  across  it  many  timef 
never  failed  to  avoid  them  all.  The  ani 
mals  were  then  blinded,  and  the  experi 
ment  repented  with  the  same  succeei 
Nets  were  then  suspended,  which  the 
avoided;  and,  when  holes  were  torn  i 
them  of  suflicient  size  to  permit  their  pat 
sage,  they  would  dart  through  withot: 
hitting  the  sides  or  hesitating  an  instai 
in  their  rapid  course.  For  this  wonde 
ful  fact  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  \ 
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given.  The  wings  of  the  bat  are  broad  ^ 
and  delicate,  beiag  thin  and  filled  with 
ner?98,  which  doubtless  render  them  high- 
ly ssiiMble.  Air,  it  is  well  knowa,  is 
cbevked  and  thrown  b«ek  by  meeting 
obstaclee  when  in  motion.  Currents  form 
counter  currents.  Streams  of  water 
hare  eddies,  which  boatmen  and  seamen 
are  often  able  to  make  allowances  for 
with  great  precision,  even  in  the  darkest 
night.  But  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  a  ( 
bat,  blinded  and  on  the  wing,  can  feel  any  ( 
change  in  the  motion  of  the  air,  that  may  ^ 
be  caused  by  mere  threads  suspended  } 
before  him  ?  Such  howerer  is  declared  ^ 
to  be  the  fact,  by  respectable  authority. 
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BariMiasy  to  Ctilna* 

A  brief  accoant  of  Mr.  Coshing's  trayels  is 
pwea  ia  the  True  Sun. 

At  Bombay,  Mr.  Cashing  was  the  guest  of 
Sir  Geoige  Autbur,  a  /onner  Grovemor  of  Upper 
Canada.  During  the  period  of  his  brief  stay*  he 
foand  time  in  company  with  Mr.  Fletcher  Webster, 
and  Mr.  O^Donnell,  an  attache  of  the  Legation,  to 
make  an  interesting  excursion  into  the  Mabratta 
country — one  which  pleased  them  far  more  than 
they  could  possibly  have  anticipated.  The  jour- 
ney was  made  partly  in  coaches  and  partly  in 
palankins.  They  went  as  far  as  Poonah,  situated 
m  the  soQth-westem  part  of  the  Deccan,  in  Central 
In4ia,  and  formedy  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattas. 
It  ia  somewhat  celebrated  for  having  been  captured 
in  1803,  by  Sir  Authar  VVellesIey  and  the  **  Iron 
Duke.**  Here  the  travellers  saw  the  largest  can- 
tonments of  English  troops  in  India,  and  attended 
a  rrand  review,  where  the  American  Minister  re- 
ceived the  highest  military  honors.  They  also 
visited  a  celebrated  Brahmm  temple,  being  carried 
there  on  the  backs  of  the  sacred  elephants,  and 
escorted  by  the  English  Political  Reigident,  Mr. 
VTarden,  who  is  favorably  known  to  many  of  our 
countrymen,  after  whom  he  inquired  with  great 
interest. 

Mr.  Cushing  remained  in  China  exactly  six 
months  to  a  day,  and  during  the  whole  period  was 
constantly  engaged  in  promoting  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  By  the  non  arrival  of  the  St.  Louis 
sloop  of  war,  which  lay,  very  singularly,  a  long 
time  at  the  Cape,  and  through  the  continued  ob- 
■lacle  of  the  northern  monsoon,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  remaining  at  Macao  until  the  Impe- 
rial Government  actually  anticipated  his  move- 
ments by  despatching  a  commission  to  him.  It 
consisted  of  Tsi  Yeng,  an  imperial  delegate  and 
plenipotentiaiy — Wang,  treasurer  of  the  provinces 
of  the  two  Kwangs,  and  Pawn  Pawn,  another 
high  dignitary  of  state. 

Tsi  Yeog  is  a  Tartar  of  the  imperial  blood,  and 
the  same  person  who  negotiated  with  Sir  Henry 
Pottinger.  His  name  we  might  as  well  instate- 
bas  been  erroneously  spelled  Eying  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers.  This  person  seenoed  to  have 
the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  as  he  was 


appointed,  with  all  thepowers  of  a  plenipotentiary, 
to  negotiate  with  the  French  and  American  Lega- 
tions, as  soon  as  they  arrived. 

For  two  weeks  the  two  Commissioners  were 
employed,  day  and  night,  with  the  exception  of 
their  meal-times  and  a  few  hours  given  to  repose, 
m  discussing  and  arranging  the  various  questions 
in  controversy  between  the  two  Governments,  and 
in  negotiating  the  treaty  now  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  at  last  agreed  upon 
and  drawn  up  in  Chinese  and  English,  but  finally 
prepared  in  the  Tartar  dialect,  which  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Emperor. 

It  was  siened  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on  the  3d 
of  July  last,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  a  Temple,  from 
which  both  the  priests  and  their  idols  bad  been 
previously  displaced,  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion, to  make  room  for  the  Commissioner  and  hie 
suite.  This  circumstance  confirms  the  opinion 
entertained  by  many  residents  in  China,  that,  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  there  is  no  particular  regard  to 
any  religion. 

Foreign  Travels— Gibraltar. 

No.  1. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  awe  that  I  surveyed 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  as  I  approached  it  in  the 
ship's  jolly  boat,  rowed  by  two  of  the  sailors. 
The  morning  sky  was  clear,  and  spread  a  bright 
glow  above  the  immense  mountain,  which  still 
shut  out  the  sun  from  our  view,  several  hours 
after  it  had  risen.  The  water  of  the  whole  bay 
over  which  we  were  gliding,  was  as  smooth  as 
glas.<«,  and  so  clear  that  the  captain  who  was 
with  us,  pointed  at  cannon  balls  and  broken 
bomb-shells  which  almost  pave  the  bottom, 
and  had  chafed  his  cables  as  he  lay  at  anchor. 

The  roofs  of  the  houses  and  towers  of 
churches  were  seen  over  the  sea  wall,  which 
presented  a  row  of  embrasures  and  cannon  three 
miles  long,  from  the  awful  precipice  on  the  kftt 
to  Europa  Point  on  the  right.  We  landed  at  the 
Mole,  anKNig  crowds  of  English,  Genoese,  and 
Barbary  sailors  and  boatmen,  Spanish  smuggters 
and  men  of  several  other  nations,  scramoiin^  «, 
get  themselves  or  their  various  goods,  wares  and 
merchandize  into  their  boats  or  out  of  them. 

Near  by  was  the  great  wall  of  Gibraltar,  which 
has  resisted  the  most  awful  bombardment  and 
cannonade  recorded  in  history.  It  consists  of 
numerous  forts  and  castles,  risuie  from  broad  and 
deep  trenches,  and  connected  by  short  walls, 
which  run  in  zigzaes  here  and  there,  up  to  the 
face  of  precipices  of  fearful  height,  and  reaching 
to  the  vast  ruin  called  the  Moorish  Castle,  built 
in  711.  Every  platform  thus  a^rded,  is  crown- 
ed with  heavy  cannon;  and  batteries  stretch 
along  in  many  places,  facing  the  only  line  of 
approach,  sometimes  with  two  and  even  three 
rows  of  artillery  pointing;  at  the  solilary  pedes- 
trian, returning  from  Spain,  and  walking  over 
light  drawbrid^  which  cross  the  ditches  and  the 
Inundation. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  you  see  above,  aod 
which  1  soon  visited,  I  meaa  me  &mous  excava- 
tions. 
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At  the  heigbt  ol  400  feet  ia  ■  pieciiHCf ,  which 
hu  been  doc  out  about  twenly  feet  from  i»  bee 
in  *  long  gulerj,  Ihiough  whieb  I  walked  wiib 
Mtooiahinent.  Embtmsurea  w  pnt  bolea  uecat 
thningh  at  equal  dutancea,  at  wbicb  are  mount- 
ed heavy  cannon,  looking  orer  the  baj  and  the 
tow  sandy  longne  of  land  which  connects  the 
rock  wim  the  maia  land.  An  hundred  feet 
higberia  a  second  paaaage  oftbeaame   nature. 


These  are  the  Wyllis  and  Windsor  Oallenea.  i 
We  aflarwarda  walked  all  abont  the  western 
declivitj  of  this  noble  rock,  bj  fin  Toada, 
which  ere  made  in  long  zwzaga  up  to  the  anm- 
mil,  which  is  ncarty  l&DOfeM  high.  The  tmt- 
em  side  is  an  awful  precipice,  where  the  wnas 

break  which  come  oTerthe  *'"''' 

from  be jond  the  borizoo. 


The  Briti^  ttoope  parade  oa  the  Kintt'c  Ba»- 
£00  at aoiwel,  and  there  I  lawa  Hoorish  mer- 
chant IcK^ing  on.  He  bad  come  from  Tangier, 
or  soflM  other   place  on  the    opposite  coast    of 


N«vr  Df MOTcrr  in  Sontb  .America . 

The  Nalional  Intelligencer  contains  a  long 
letter  from  Mr.  I^eket,  at  Lima,  commenting 
UDon  discoTeiiea  of  very  eitraordinary  mine, 
aaiU  to  have  been  found  by  Judge  Neilo,  in  the 
province  of  Cbacbapovas,  while  on  an  explor- 
ing expediiioD.  Id  making  a  Binvey  of  the 
country,  be  touiid  at  Ceulap,  a  building  ol  a 
most  exltaordbary  cbaracler,  which  be  describe! 
aaa  wail  of  hewn  atone  560  feet  in  width, 
3,600  in  length,  and  150  feel  high. 

This  edifice,  being  solid  in  Ibe  interior  for  the 
whole  space,  contained  within  5,396,907  fret  of 
circainference,  wbicb  it  has,  I0  the  before  men- 
tioned height  of  160  feet,  is  solid  and  levelled, 
and  upon  it  there  is  another  wall  of  300,000  feet 
ia  circuraference  Id  this  form,  600  feel  in  length 
aadSOOin  breadth,  with  the  same  elevation  (ISO) 
of  the  lower  wall  and  like  it,  solid  and  levelled 
to  the  summit.  In  this  elevalion,  and  also  in 
thai  ol  Ihe  lower  wall  ere  a  great  tnkny  habila- 
lione  or  rooms  of  the  same  hewn  alone,  18  feet 
lone  and  16  feel  vridt,  and  in  these  rooms,  as 
weU  as  between  the  dividing  walls  o(  the  great 
wall,  are    found   neatly  con slnicled    ditches,    a 


A !;  icD.    llis  tlivKt  was  very  becoming — all  blae. 
The  cut  shotvs  ii  eorrecil)',  and    also  the  dreaa 

of  a  Moorisli  laily. 


vard  or  (WO  thirds  in  length,  and  a  halfa  yard 
broad  and  deep,  in  ivhicbare  foundbones  oilbe 
ancient  dead,  some  naked  and  some  in  cotton 
shrouds  or  blankets  of  very  (irm  texture,  though 
coarse,  and  worked  with  boarders  of  diSerent 
colors.  If  this  description  is  Bulhentic— and  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it — this  building  must  be 
the  greatest  building  ir.  Ihe  world  in  point  ol  size. 
We  know  of  nothing  in  Egypt  or  Persia  equal 
to  il.  From  the  description  itmusi  have  been  a 
vast  tomb,  but  whether  elected  by  ibe  Indians, 
before  the  Spanish  discovety,  or  by  remote  gen- 
eration b,  cannot  be  decided;  yet  the  Judgesays 
that  the  ingenious  and  highly  wrought  speci- 
mens of  workmanship,  the  elegance  of  the  cut- 
ting of  some  oF  ihe  hardest   stone,  the  ingenuity   ( 


Mbe   < 

urioua  wrought  stones  found  in  the  mounds,  all    ( 
satisfy  him  that  the  tenitory  uai occupied  by  ai 
enlightened  nation,  which  declined   in  ibe  sami 
manner  as   others   more    modern;   as  Babylon, 
Baalbec,  and  Ibe  cities  of  Syria ;    and   Ibis   he   ) 
says  is  evidently  the  work  of  people   from  the  \ 
old  world,  as  the  Indians  had  no  mstrnments  of  1 
iron  lo  work  with. 
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■r  H  R    F  I  S  H  -  (I  A  W  K  , 


}  It  u  a  ouriona  fact  in  oraitholos^,  that 
i  KTeral  aorts  of  batrica  are  so  confined  by 
I  Ibeirnaiora  to  particular  specie b  of  food, 

iuio  bamOMl  appropriately  named  af\er 
tbebirdsonwbieh  they  prey.  Tbisisthe 
cue  with  the  hen-hawk,  the  pigeon-hawk, 
tod  the  iparrow-hawk.  Th«re  is  another 
vhich  lives  on  fish,  and,  for  the  like  rea- 
wo,  is  known  as  the  Gsh-bawk.  This  is 
probably  the  mosl  in  favour,  or  regarded 
vritb  the  least  hoaliltty  of  all  the  hawks — 
partly  becaase  we  feel  less  compassion 
for  fiib  than  for  birds,  especially  domes* 
/  tiefowla — and  partly  because,  by  bis  won- 
(  dsrfDl  powers  of  discovering  and  taking 
I  hi*  captives  from  their  native  element,  be 
I  excites  our  wonder  and  admiration.  After 
(  all  the  acato  observations  of  science,  it  is 
)  Kill  an  anaolved  problem,  bow  can  the 
)  fiib-hawk  firat  perceive,  and  then  seize 
)  the  inhabitants  of  the  watery  worldl 
(  Yet,  while  we  are  expressing  our  aston- 
>  iArnent,  or  forming  our  theories  to  ac- 
{  eoant  for  it,  ivery  aeaaon  he  is  wntching; 
)  bom  his  lofty  sation,  and  now  and  then 
s  folding  his  wing*  closely  against  bis  sides, 
i  and  dropping  like  lightning  at  bis  unsus- 
J  pacting  victim,  with  an  aim  which  but  lel- 
{  dom  misses  its  mark. 
I  Tbe  accompanying  cut  presents  us  with 
f  a  teene  of  no  nncommon  occurrence  on 
i\  tome  parts  of  our  sea-const  and  rivera, 
^  where    the  Ash-hawk   and   white-headed 


eagle  are- found  together.  It  has  been  ( 
copied  from  one  of  Wilson's  animated  de-  i 
scriptions,  which  we  aholl  give  below,  af-  < 
ter  inlroducjng  a  few  of  the  moat  imj 
tant  pointR  in  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  < 
bird,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  work  of  that  J 
delightful  author. 

The  Rsh-bnwk,    (Faico  Halitetus.)  call- 
ed by  Latham  the  Carolina  Oaprey,  is  22 
inches  in  length,  and  measures  5  feetand 
^     3   inches    in  extent— that    is  across  the   ' 
2     spread  winga  from  tip  to  tip.       The  bill  ( 

>  is  deep  black,  head  chiefly  white,  neck  ' 
^  and  upper  parts  deep  brown,  edges  of  tbe  t 
',  feathers  lighter,  shafts  of  the  wing-quills  J 
\  brownish  white,  tail  latber  paler  brown  i 
^  than  the  body,  crosaed  with  eight  dark  i 
^     bare — whole  lower  parte  pure  white,    ei-  i 

>  cept  tbe  thighs,  whicbare  striped  in  front,  J 
^  with  other  minute  markings  particulari-  i 
^  zed  by  Wilson-  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  i 
\     a  light  blue,  very  large,  and  "prodigious-  ( 

>  ly    strong,"  covered    with  rongh  scales,  ' 

<  tike  all  other  birds  of  prey;  his  toes  are 
J  like  fingers,  grasping  with  greal  power — 
\  and  the  claws  are  long,  smooth  and  aharp, 
S  and  bent  in  complete  semicircles.  Th< 
(     oil  bag,  which  lubricates   the  feathers  t' 

>  makeihem  water-proof,  is   uncommonly  | 

<  largo. 

}        The  bald  buzsard  of  Europe  ia  either 
i     tbe  same  bird,  or  one  very  much  like  it,    , 
}     In  ibis  country,  fish-hawks  are  probably    . 
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more  numerous  than  _any  other  species. 
It  spends  the  winter  in  the  southern  states, 
and  arrives  here  in    the  vernal   equinox, 
when  it    commences  its  occupation  with 
great  activity.     Mr  Ord  saw  it,  sitting  on 
its  eggs    in  East  Florida,  on  the  '^d    of 
March.   Wilson  says,  it  begins    to  lay  in 
New  Jersey  apout  the  first  of  May.     Its 
nest  is  builtof  sticks  ,and,  what  is  remark- 
able,   it  often  allows  the  purple  grakle  or 
crow  blackbird,  to  make  its  nest   among 
the  outer    sticks  of    its  own,  even  three 
upon  one.     It  abounds  along    the  whole 
coast,  from  Georgia  to  Canada;  and  twenty 
nests  have  been   counted  in  a  mile.     Its 
arrival  is  hailed  by  the  fishermen  as  in- 
dicative of  the  approach  of  shoals  of  fish. 
Near  Great  Egg  Harbour,  a    piece    of  a 
shad,  weighing     six  pounds,    was  taken 
from  one  of  these  birds,  and  a  flounder 
escaped   from    another,    by    struggling, 
which  served  the    whole  family  of  a   Mr 
Beasly  for  dinner.     Sturgeons  and  other 
large  fish-have  sometimes  drifted  to   the 
shore  with  dead   fish-hawks   fastened  to 
them  by  their  claws,  having   ventured  to 
pounce  on  too  heavy   or  too  powerful  a 
prey.     A  female,  which  had  lo  t  a  leg,has 
been  known  to  be  well  supplied  with  fish 
by  her  faithful  mate. 

The  nest  is  built  at  dififerent  heights 
between  fifteen  and  fifty  feet,  and  usu- 
ally  on  the  top  of  a  dead  or  dying  tree. 
It  IS  formed  of  sticks  two  or  three  feet 
long,  and  an  inch  or  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick,  piled  up  four  or  five  feet,  intermin- 
gled with  corn-stalks,  mullen- stalks,  sea- 
weede-  rr^i  much  wet  turf,  being  lined 
with  old  dry  sea-grass,  and  so  well  pack- 
ed as  often  to  endure  the  tempests,  unin- 
jured, and  being  used,  with  occasional 
repairsjfrom  year  to  year.  A  nest  com- 
monly contains  three  eggs,  which  are 
much  like  hens'  egg9^  but  larger,  and 
marked,  as  if  by  art,  with  dashes  of  dark 
brown. 

*'  I  was  lold"  says  Mr  Gardiner,  "  by  a 
man  of  truth,  that  he  saw  an  eagle  rob  a 
hawk  of  its  fish,  and  the  hawk  seemed  so 
enraged  as  to  fly  at  the  eagle,  while  the 
the  eagle  very  deliberately,  in  the  air, 
threw  himself  partly  over  on  his  back, 
and  while  he  grasped  with  one  foot  the 
fish,  extended  the  other  to  tlireaten  or 
$eao  the  hawk." 

Gard  ner's  Island,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Long  IslarA  Sound,  has  long 
been  a  remarkable  resort  ofli  h  hawks. 
They  build  their  nests  unmolested,  in  the 


old  trees,  and  are  supposed  to  catch  ab- 
out 600  fish  daily!  White  eagles  also  in- 
habit the  same  place. 

The  intelligent  projector  of  that  fine 
old  estate  furnished  Mr  Wilson  with 
many  interesting  particulars  illustrating 
the  habits  of  this  remarkable  bird: 

We  have  only  room  enough  remain- 
ing, after  the  description  promised  of 
the  engraving,  for  a  few  lines  from  Wil- 
son's pen. 

*'  Soon  aa  the  Bull,  great  ruler  of  the  year. 
Bends  to  our  nonbeni  climes  his  briifht  career, 
And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 
Ihe  Unny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep; 
When  freezing  tempesm  bnck  to  Greenland  lid*. 
And  day  and  night  Uie  equal  honn  divide: 
Tru6  to  the  Mason,  o'er  t|ie  sea- beat  shore, 
S!*v"'""5  Ogprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 
With  broad  nnmoving  wing;  nnd,  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  Iqose  straggler  In,  Uie  deep  below; 
Sweeps  down  like  lifhtoing  iplnnges  with  a  nu, 
And  bears  his  straggliug  victim  to  the  shore. 

,,  The  long-housed  Asherman  beholds  with  Joy 
The  well-known  signals  of  his  rough  employ, 
And  as  he  bears  his  nets  and  oars  along, 
He  halls  the  welcome  season  with  a  song" 


BIOttRiPHICAL. 


Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of 

FISHER  AMES. 
From  Prendmt  DwighVa  Traveh, 
In  Dedham  lived  the  Hon.  Fisher  Ames. 
This  gentleman  was  born  April  9th  1758, 
of  respectable  parents  and  was  educated 
at  Harvard  College,  where  he  tqok  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1774.  He  then  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law;  and  soon 
after  he  began  the  practice,  was  regarded 
as  an  advocato  of  distinguished  talents. 
In  1788,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  for  ratifying  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  repteseniative  from  the  district 
of  Suffolk  to  the  national  legislatu remand 
was  regularly  re  elected  during  the  presi- 
dency of  General  Washington.  In  all 
these  situations,he  distinguished  himself 
by  sound  wisdom,  most  impressive  elo- 
dence,  immovable  integrity,  and  exalted 
patriotism.  After  his  speech  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  appropriations  for  car- 
rying into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great 
Brflain,  delivered  April  28th,  1790,  one 
of  his  antagonists  objected  to  taking  the 
vote,  which  was  to  decide  the  question  at 
that  limo  j  because  the  houso  was  borne 
away  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 
From  this  period  he  generally  decline] 
public  business  on  account  of  the  imper- 
fect stite  of  his  health;  yet  he  several 
times  accepted   a    seat  at    the    council 


^ 
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board  This  howerer  was  obvionslj 
done  to  serve  his  country;  not  to  gratify 
hioaaelf.  He  loved  retirement;  and  de- 
lighted in  his  family.  For  public  life» 
at  the  same  time  he  had  little  relish. 
During  his  retirement,  however,  he  never 
forgot  the  interests  or  the  dangers  of  his 
country.  Feeble  as  he  was,  he  published 
within  a  few  years  before  his  death,  a  se- 
ries of  political  essays,  which  were  then 
highly  esteemed  as  specimens  of  original 
thought  and  superior  wisdom.  Few  men 
have  so  much  good  sense  as  Mr  Ames 
poBsesed;  and  none  with  whom  I  have 
conversed,  a  mind  so  ready  to  furnish  at 
every  call  the  facts  which  should  be  re- 
membered; the  truths  which  should  be 
declared;  the  arguments  which  should  be 
urged;  language  in  which  they  might  be 
deary  and  forcibly  expressed;  and  images 
with  which  they  might  be  beautifully 
adoraed.  His  imagination  was  perhaps 
too  brilliant,  and  too  rich.  It  would 
hardly  be  said,  that  any  of  the  pictures 
which  it  drew,  were  ill-drawn,  or  out  of 
place;  yet  it  might,  I  think,  be  truly  said, 
that  the  gallery  was  crowded.  The  ex- 
cess was  not,  however,  the  consequence 
either  of  a  defective  taste  or  a  solicitude 
to  shine;  but  the  produce  of  a  fancy  ever 
creative,  always  exuberant,  and  exerting 
its  powers  more  easily  in  this  manner 
than  in  any  other.  To  speak  and  write 
as  he  spoke  and  wrote»  was  only  to  per- 
mit the  thoughts  and  images  which  first 
offered  themselves,  to  flow  from  his  Hps 

or  his  pen. 

Mr  Ames  was  distinguished  by  a  re- 
markable and  very  amiable  simplicity  of 
character.  In  circles  where  any  man 
would  have  thought  it  an  honor  to  shine, 
and  where  he  always  shone  with  superior 
lustre,  he  appeared  entirely  to  forget  him* 
self,  and  direct  all  his  observations  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company;  and  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject.  Wherever  he 
conversed,  it  was  impossible  to  fail  of  re- 
ceiving both  instruction  and  delight. 
Bat  the  instruction  flowed  not  from  the 
strife  of  talents,  nor  the  ambition  of  be- 
ing brilliant.  Whatever  was  the  field  of 
thoughtjhe  expanded  it;  whatever  was 
the  theme  of  discussion,  he  gave  it  new 
splendon  but  the  manner  in  which  he  did 
both  showed  irresistibly,  that  they  were 
the  most  obvious  and  the  least  labouri- 
ous  employments  of  such  a  fancy. 

His  moral  character  was  still  more  es- 
timable.    His  integrity  appeared   to   be 


direct  without  effort,  and  without  deliber- 
ation;  it  appeared  to  be  straight  because 
it  had  never  been  warped:  to  dictate  what 
was  right  because  it  had  not  yet  learned 
to  do  what  was  wrong.  His  sense  of  rec- 
titude, both  public  and  personal,  was  not 
only  exact,  but  delicate  and  exquisite. 
His  patriotism  was  glowing. 

As  a  public  man,  Mr  Aimes  was  an  ob- 
ject both  of  envy  and  praise;  but  I  should 
more  strongly  covet  his  private  character. 

Of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures  he 
was  firmly  satisfied.  It  ought  to  be  ob- 
served, that  although  he  had  read  exten- 
sively the  ablest  works  on  the  external 
evidences  of  Revelation,  yet  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  was  most  deeply 
impressed  on  his  mind  by  their  contents. 

"  No  man,'*said  he>  ever  did  or  ever 
will,  become  truly  eloquent,  without  be- 
ing a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an 
admirer  of  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  its 
language."  To  a  mind  like  his,  it  was 
impossible  that  the  dictates  of  a  book 
thus  regarded,  should  be  indifferent. 
Accordingly,  he  professed  publicly  the 
religion  which  it  enjoins,  and  adorned  his 
profession  with  a  life  irreproachable. 
Through  the  great  and  the  gay  world  he 
passed  without  a  stain.  On  its  follies  he 
looked  with  pity;  on  its  splendors  with 
self-possesion.  No  opinion,  no  practice 
was  adopted  by  him,  because  it  was  fash- 
iojoable.  In  the  devotions  of  his  closet, 
and  in  the  duties  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, be  found  a  satisfaction,  which  gran* 
deur  rarely  knows,  and  applause  can  nev- 
er confer.  Humble,  sincere,  and  submis- 
sive, he  often  shed,  in  intimate  religious 
conversation,  the  tear  of  contrition,  and 
lamented  his  want  of  fervor  in  addresses 
to  God.  When  his  end  was  approaching, 
with  a  consciousness  that  it  was  neair» 
he  said  *^  I  have  peace  of  mind:  it  may 
arise  from  stupidity;  but  I  believe  it  is 
founded  on  a  belief  of  the  gospel.  My 
hope  is  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Jesus  Christ."  The  Divniiy  of  the  Savior 
he  admitted  without  a  question,  and  it 
would  ^e^m,  from  a  minute  investigation 
oftlio  subject. 

Destroying  Wasps — One  method  iathe 
old  simple  one  of  hanging  bottles  partial- 
ly filled  with  sweetened  water  against  the 
walls,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  about  the 
time  when  peaches,  apricots,  &c  ,  nre  in 
bloom;  before  food  for  those  noxious  in- 
seols  b' comes  plentiful. 


^- 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


Wagbiogrton's  self  control. 

^'Jutt  ftfty-two  years  ago,"8aid  an  old 
man  one  day  in  Springfield,  New  Jersey, 
to  a  traveller  who  had  stopped  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  Btnge-housc,  "  I  saw  Gene- 
ral VV^ashin^ton.  It  was  the  only  sight 
I  ever  had  of  him  in  my  life;  but  I  remem- 
her  him  very  well,  and  have  thought  how 
he  appeared  and  conducted  a  great  many 
times  since.  I  lived  in  this  town,  and 
was  a  boy  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  the 
season  when  the  British  came  from  Sta- 
ten  Island  and  marched  up  this  way,  and 
were  driven  back  by  our  people  after  a 
sharp  battle,  n  little  distance  from  this 
s^ot. 

**  I  had  heard  they  were  coming,  and 
my  father  told  me  I  was  going  to  drive  a 
wagon  down  to  the  village,  with  things 
for  our  army.  I  was  used  to  horses,  and 
could  drive  a  two  horse  wagon,  though  I 
was  only  a  small  boy.  All  the  men  were 
wanted  who  could  be  spared,  to  take  their 
guns  and  join  the  soldiers.  I  was  pleas- 
ed to  learn  that  I  was  considered  manly 
enough  to  fill  a  man's  place,  and  was  glad 
to  do  anything  that  would  let  another 
soldier  go  to  the  army,as  well  as  to  earn 
something  for  my  father.  When  the 
waffon  was  ready  I  got  on  the  top  of  the 
load  and  drove  down  to  the  street,  follow- 
ing another  wagon  which  my  father  drove. 
This  stage-house  was  not  built  then,  and 
several  of  the  other  buildings  you  see 
here  have  been  raised  since.  When  we 
reached  the  middle  of  the  street,  almost 
in  front  of  this,  an  officer  called  out  to 
us  to  stop:  and  there  we  checked  the 
horses,  and  waited  some  time.  There 
were  other  wagons  near  us  and  a  good 
many  soldi^^rs  to  be  seen  in  all  directions. 
I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  so 
much  of  them,  and  had  a  very  good  place, 
so  high  above  the  ground,  on  the  top  of 
m  J  load. 

"  I  saw  a  very  gay-looking  soldier 
coming  on  horseback  down  yonder  long 
hilljtmd  when  he  reached  the  corner  op- 
posite, seeing  several  officers  talking  to- 
gether u  ider  that  same  little  old  apple 
tree  yoa  see  by  the  fence,  which  was  then 
a  yoong  one.  he  stopped  his  horse,  and 
and  said  to  them,  in  a  conceited  tone. 

"*Iwint  to  know  if  you  can  tell  ne 
whether  the  militia  are  to  be  commanded 
by  CHitinental  officers  or  not.' 

"'Such  are  the  orders,'said  a  tall  man, 


one  ofthe  persons  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself. 

" '  I  expected  it  would  be  so  ,'  said  the 
horseman,  strutting  still  more  5  '  that's 
just  what  we  are  to  expect,  I  suppose,  from 
these  paltry  fellows  sent  here  with  com- 
missions from  congress.  I  halted  my 
regiment  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  to  ask 
the  question;  and  now,  I  shall  go  and 
march  them  home  again. ^ 

"  *  Perhapsi'  said  the  tall  officer, *you  do 
not  know  whom  you  are  speaking  lo.' 

"  *  Yes  I  do,'  replied  he,  in  a  truly  im- 
pertinent manner;  *it  is  a  good-for-noth- 
ing continental  oHicer!' 

"I  was  surprised  that  he  received  no 
answer  whatever.  The  tall  officer  did 
not  say  a  word.  Besides,  I  did  not  see 
that  he  showed  the  least  sign  of  anger. 
He  did  n  t  change  his  appearance  or 
manners  in  any  way  that  I  could  see;  but 
slowly  turning  round,  he  coolly  walked 
away,  under  that  row  of  apple-trees,  to 
the  farm  house  yonder,  where  he  went  in 
at  the  door.  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes,  till  he  disappeared,  and  turned  them 
again  to  the  spot  he  had  left.  The  per- 
sons there  remained  as  he  had  left  them, 
the  horseman  in  his  saddle,  just  taking  off 
his  eyes  from  the  farm  house.  He  had 
been  sitting  in  bis  saddle,  and  followed 
the  stranger  as  I  had  done,  till  he  disap- 
peared ;  then,  after  a  momentary  pau8e,he 
turned  to  one  ofthe  officers,  and  said  in  a 
lower  tone : 

"  *  Who  is  thatl ' 

"  That,'  he  replied,  *  is  His  ExceUency, 
General  Washington.' 

"  I  never  saw  so  sudden  a  change  in 
the  manners  of  a  man  in  my  life,  as  the 
answer  made.  He  instantly  dropped  his 
reins;  and  the  first  motion  was  to  catch 
at  his  cap,  which  he  took  off  without  the 
least  ceremony,  and  immediately  squeez- 
ed under  his  arm,  as  if  his  uppermost 
feeling  was  that  he  was  unworthy  to  wear 
it.  His  next  object  was  to  get  to  the 
pound  with  as  little  ado  as  possible  ;  and 
he  slid  quickly  down,  without  noise.  I 
felt  a  curiosity  to  see  what  further  he  in- 
tended; and  found  he  started  on  a  brisk 
walk,  without  speaking,  for  the  farm  bouse, 
which  he  quickly  entered. 

"  I  sat  on  my  wagon,  reflecting  wiih 
pleasure  that  I  had  seen  General  Wash- 
ton,  of  whom  I  had  heard  ao  much  said, 
and  whom  I  had  so  otten  desired  to  see. 
I  kept  thinking  how  wonderful  it  was  that 
a  man  so  great  and  so  highly  honored  had 
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stood  qaite  unmoved,  and  borne  such  in- 
salting  language.  I  saw  that  he  had  com- 
plete control  over  his  temper,  and  that 
there  was  something  in  him  quite  different 
from  what  I  should  have  looked  for.  At 
the  same  time  I  knew  enough  though  so 
young,  to  understand  that  the  horseman 
felt  ashamed  of  himself,  if  not  afraid  of 
safiering  for  his  conduct;  and  would  have 
liked  to  know  what  he  was  doing  in  the 
house.  It  was  very  plain  that  he  intend- 
ed to  say  something,  and  no  doubt  wished 
to  excuse  himself  or  ask  pardon,  but  how 
he  would  be  received,  1  should  have  liked 
to  know. 

*'  It  was  but  a  few  moments,  however, 
before  the  militia  colonel  ippeared  a^ain, 
with  a  more  resolute  air  than  wh  n  I  had 
last  seen  him,  but  with  his  cap  still  under 
his  arm  ;  and  hurrying  ba^.k  to  his  horse, 
mounted  in  haste,  clapped  spurs  in  and 
galloped  up  the  long  hill ;  nn  1  his  bare 
head  soon  sunk  beyond  it  After  sitting 
a  few  mia-it  -s  longer,  (for  we  hx  1  still  na 


orders  to  move,)  my  attention  was  attract- 
ed by  other  objects  nearer  bv  me,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  distant  lively  music  $ 
and  looking  again,  saw  a  regiment  of 
New  Jersey  militia  marching  over  the 
Hill  at  quickstep,  with  th'e  reconciled 
colonel  at  their  h^ad,  who  soon  halted 
them  at  the  street,  and  ^ve  out  that  he 
awaited  the  orders  of  His  Excellency, 
General  Washington,  to  march  the  troops 
under  his  command  when  and  where  he 
should  please  to  send  them. 

When  the  aged  man  had  finished  his 
story,  as  I  expected  the  stage-coach  to 
arrive  very  soon,  I  lost  no  time,  but  walk- 
ed across  the  street  to  the  apple-tree  he 
had  pointed  out ;  and  putting  my  hand 
into  my  pocket,  took  my  knife,  and  cut  off 
a  twig  from  the  end  of  one  of  its  branch- 
es, which  I  put  into  my  hat,  took  home 
with  m?,  and  preserved,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  iinportint  truth:  Washington 
not  easily  provoked. 


was 
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THE    MAGIC    LANTERN. 


This  is  one  of  the  favor  te  t  >ys  of  chi'- 

dren  who    like    quiet    amusements    at 

home  ;  and   for  a  very  good  reason.     It 

shows  many    trang  e  sights  on  the  wall, 

which  appear  the  more  wonderful,  because 

they  are  much  larger  even  than  the  little 

box  from  which  they  are  made-.     After 

a  good  child,  who  has  received  a  present 

of  a  magic  lantren,  his  amused   himself 

and  his  friends  with  it,  he  will  not  forget 

his  little  friends.    They  will  take  as  much 

pleasure  in   seeing  the    exhibition  as    he 

did ;  and  will  listen  attentively,  no  doubt, 

when  he  explains  the  uses  of  the  different 

pnrts,  and  shows   how   they   are    to  be 

pinced  and  moved. 

I  once  knew  a  boy  who  showed  his  new 
magic  lantren  to  a  party  of  his  playmates, 
naiied  the  p irts  one  by  one,  laid  them 
<lown,  told    the    name  of  each,    showed 


how  it  fitted  in  its  place,  and  told  all  he 
knew  about  the  use  of  it.  Then  he  ap- 
pointed one  to  hold  a  lamp  which  was  to 
be  blown  out,  with  a  match  to  light  it 
again  when  the  exhibition  should  close, 
two  to  stanp  by  the  tadle  that  it  might 
not  be  overset  in  the  dark,  and  the  others 
on  chairs  in  convenient  places  for  seeing. 
He  also  requested  one  to  draw  out  the 
glasses,  and  put  them  in  the  box  with 
care;  and  then  he  went  through  the  whole 
with  many  very  good  natured  remarks. 
The  company  were  much  pleased,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  some  of  the  queer 
figures. 

To  gratify  his  little  friends  s'ill  further, 
he  allowed  several  to  come  in  turn  and 
put  the  glasses  through  the  slide  with 
their  own  hands.  Children  ond  grown 
persons  also  like  to  do  things,  as  well  as 
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see  them  done;  and  they  are  naistake©, 
who  euppose  that  others  will  always  be 
satU&ed  to  look  on  or  listen,  and  let  them 
do  all  that  is  to  be  done.  No  one  can 
learn  without  trying  ;  and  it  is  commend, 
ble  to  wi»h  to  do  what  is  not  dangerous 
or  expensive  or  troublesome— what  is 
usefttl  proper  and  well  timed. 

There  was  another  boy  who  showe  d  his 
maffic  lantern,  but  would  not  allow  any- 
body  else  to  touch  it.    For  that  he   was 
called  very  selfish  and  disobliging. 

Now  look  at  the  picture  above,  and  I  will 
tell  yoa  some  of  the  parts  of  this  favorite 

^A  is  the  upper  part  of  the  tin  box.  B  is 
the  table  which  it  stands  upon.  G  is  a  lit^ 
tie  lamp  inside,  which  is  sometimes   fed 
with  spirit^  but  oil  makes  a  brighter  light. 
Olive,  or  sweet  oil,  does  not  make  much 
smoke.    There  is  an  opening  to  let  it  out. 
Do  not  touch  that  pert— it    is  soon   hot. 
M  is  the  reflector,  commonly  made  of  tin, 
round  and  hollowed  in   like  a  saucer,  to 
throw  the  light  through  the  tube,  C  D, 
which  has  two  magnifying   glasses  in   it. 
At  EFis  an  opening,  to  slide  the  paint- 
ed glasses   through,  upside  down.    Ihe 
picture  on  the  glass  that  is  put  in  there 
will  be  made  on  the  wall,  PO.   You  must 
try  different  distances,  till  you  find  where 
the  picture  will  look  best.  You  must  also 
have  the  tube  pushed  together  to  a  particu- 
lar pace,  or  the  picture  will  not  be  distinct- 
But  why   do  the  magnifying   glasses 
make  the  picture  on  the    wall  so   much 
larger  than   the  picture   on   the    sliding 
glass?     You  must  study  before  you  can 
answer  that.     Yon  must  learn   that   part 
of  natural  philosophy   which   is    Optics, 
which  tells  how  we  see,  and  many  curious 
things  about  light.     There  is  no   magic 
in  a  magic  lantern,  nor  in  anythmg   else, 
to  a  man  of  true  learning. 

VERSCS  Fi>RCUIL.I>RB?ii  TO  LEARN. 

Lesson  2. 
Y©  are  my  friends  if  ye  do    whatsover  I  com- 
mand you.  ^  , 

This  is  my  commandment,  that  ye    love  one 

another.     John  xv  12,  14.  ,     ,     ^  i 

And  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearteJ, 
for^vin^f  one  another.     Eph.  iv.  32. 

6bild"ren  obey  }'our  parents  in  the  Lord,  lor 
this  IS  light.  Eph.  vi  1. 

The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.     Malt,  xviii.  11. 

Sufff.r  little  children,  and  forbid  them  not,  to 
come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.     Matt  .xix.  14. 

Thou  fthalt  Juve  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

.    Mali,  x.vii.  39 


MISGEL  ANEOUS. 


Classical  Studiet* 

We  extract,  the  following  passages  from  a  let- 
ter received  from  "Leon,"  in  reply  to  one  of  our 
questions : 

It  is  not  probable  that  three  out  of  a  hundred, 
of  those  Americans  who  have  studied  the  classics 
in  their  youth,  ever  recur  to  them  in  subeequent 
periods  of  their  lives,  as  sonrtes  of  ioteUeotaal 
recreation. 

But  this  consideration  by  no  meaBS  settles  the 
question  as  to  the  uiHiiy  of  those  studies ;  for 
ojstaste  in  regard  to  the  classics  often  arises  from 
the  undue  severity  of  teachers,  and  from*  other 
other  causes  connecting  unpleasant  associations 
with  what  would  be  otherwise  agreeable :  and 
besides,  the  mind  may  have  been  strenglhened 
and  fertilized  by  books  which  are  on  the  whole, 
unattractive. 

Art  classical  studies,  then,  in  oar  age  and 
country,  beneficial,  as  nsually  pursued  ?  The 
writer  of  this  article  would  answer  a  question 
shaped  like  the  foregoing  one,  decidedly  in  the 
negative.  As  commculy  taught  in  schools,  with- 
out reference  to  the  abilities  and  powers  5f  pupils, 
be  deems  them  in  a  great  degree,  a  waste  of  lime 
most  deplorable.  True  it  is,  that  in  many  cases 
we  are  unable  to  foresee  accurately  the  particular 
pursuits  for  which  school-bovs  may  be  destined  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  selecting  courses 
of  school  ctudies,  to  choose  such  as  will  proba- 
bly be  the  most  useful  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  destined  oc- 
cupations of  our  lads  are  agricultural,  commer- 
cial, or  mechanical,  and  their  fleeting  school  days 
may  be  far  beUer  spent  than  in  learning  a  iittb 
Latin  and  less  Greek. 

Are  the  dead  languages,  then,  useless  in  all 
cases  ?  By  no  means.  He  who  would  devote 
himself  to  the  pursuit  of  letters,  must  drink 
deeply  of  those  ancient  fountains  which  Provi- 
dence only  opens  at  distant  intervals  for  enrich- 
ing, by  their  streams,  the  intellects  of  men.  The 
lawer  and  the  physician  must  be  Latinisis  ;  the 
divine  must  be  versed  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  : 
but,  I  repeat,  the  great  majority  of  our  young  fel- 
low-countrymen and  country-women  maybe  far 
more  profitably  employed  than  in  studying  the 
dead  languages. 

But  what  are  the  moral  and  religious  notions 
of  the  classical  authors  ?  Their  theology  ba.s 
b-xnne  the  mere  drapery  of  the  poet ;  their  sys- 
tems of  ethical  and  political  philosophy  were 
longago  exploded:  their  principle  deiaes  were 
but  impersonations  of  passion,  pnde,  cruelty,  and 
Ju-^t ;  their  morality  was  I  rived  from  false  pre- 
mises: and  they  had,  unti  ihednwn  orChrisUan- 
ity,  but  the  feeblest  glimpse  of  popular  liberty 
and  right. 

\sasubstiluleforthe  mythology  and  false 
teachings  of  old  Oieece  and  K  rjie,  we  have  the 
Diwnc  C/a«ic-the  Bible -:o-ether  with  the 
literature  of  which  it  i.s  ihe  -^aSjecl  oi-  the  source- 
works  which  arj  not  only   ahpiei  to  sharpen 
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4ie  powers  of  reasoning  and  to  aflford  substantial 
knowledge,  bat  also  to  refine  the  imagination,  to 
\  soften  the  heart,  and,  what  Js  infinitely  desirable, 
save  the  saul ! 


Mending  a  Tree.-— We  saw  at  Isaac  Frost's, 
Newiown,  a  tolerably  lawe  apple-tree,  that  had 
the  bark  eaten  all  around  by  the  mice,  some 
years  ago,  and  of  course  would  have  died  with- 
out some  extra  paine  to  save  it.  Mr.  Frost  set  a 
dozen  scions  in  the  tree,  one  end  in  the  green 
bark  and  wood  below,  and  the  other  above  the 
wound.  They  all  took  at  both  ends  and  grew 
well,  excepting  one,  which  took  only  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  is  forming  a  little  tree  by  itself.  The 
scions  are  now  alwot  two  inches  in  dianaeter, 
and  are  touching  each  other.  The  tree  is  in  a 
fine  flourishing  condition.  This  method  of  mend- 
ing a  tree  is  attended  with  some  trouble,  but  by 
this  simple  means,  which  can  be  done  in  a  few 
hours,  a  valuable  tree  may  be  sayed,  as  hat 
occasionally,  been  the  case. 


Fa>R  Children.— It  is  proposed  to  establish 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  emigration  of 
poor  children,  of  both  sexes,  from  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  interior  of  this  State,  and  to 
the  western  states  and  territories,  with  a  view  to 
bind  them  out  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
such  other  occupations  as  the  children  may 
choose — with  the  usual  stipulations  for  their  edu- 
ucalion  and  protection. 

Thousands  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  interior 
would  gladly  incorporate  these  children  of  tender 
age  into  their  families,  if  conveyed  to  their  vicini- 
ty. The  ladies  are  the  more  faithful  euaidians  of 
orpharm  and  apprenticed  children  in  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods.  A  cruel  or  unjust  roaeter  or 
mistress  would  rather  encounter  courts  and  juries 
than  the  anathemas  of  a  country  tea  party. 

Com,  Advertiser, 


A  good  example  has  been  set  by  the  Crovemor 
of  Wisconsin  territory , 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

1  tTHnsmit  a  communication  of  the  Hon.  J.H. 
Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  re 
commending  legislative  action  against  the  intro- 
duetion  of  ardent  spirits  among  the  Indians.  I 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  necessity  of  some 
kipslation  on  this  subject,  which  shall  arrest  the 
evil  complained  of,  and  protect  the  Indians  from 
the  destructive  efifects  of  the  traffic. 

N  P.   TALLMADGE. 


AxoTHCR  Fltiko  MAcmNS. — ^The  Cincinnati 
Gaxette  sa^rsthat  a  patent  has  been  obtained,  by 
J.  H.  Pennii^lon,  for  a  machine  to  navigate  the 
air.  It  consists  of  ten  section  balloons,  a  car 
and  a  steam  engine.  The  engine,  of  one  and  a 
half  horse  power,  it  is  propc^ed  to  place  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  car  appended  to  the  balloons. 
Tbt  steering  power  is  a  rudder  or  oar  connected 
with  the  bottom  of  the  balloon. 


^ 


SPLimNO   ROCKS  BY    LIGHTNTNO  —A    Loudon 

pai)cr  mentions  au  instance  which  lately  occur- 
red in  Prussia,  where  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  en- 
ormous rock,  and  to  avoid  the  ordinary  expense 
of  the  undertaking,  a  deep  hole  was  ])ored  into 
ihe  rock,  into  which  was  fixed  a  bar  of  iron 
twenty-eight  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing lightning.  After  which  it  is  stated,  on  the 
first  thunder  storm,  the  rock  was  shattered  into 
fragments. 


Gkologv  of  tub  United  .States. — In  a  lec- 
ture on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States,  deliver- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Lyell,  he  stated  that  the 
Ohio  coal  field  extends  for  a  length  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  and  that  of  Illinois  is  larger  than 
the  whole  of  England.  The  coal  is  formed  in 
workable  beds  of  considerable  thickness :  and  in 
one  instance  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  forty-six  feet 
thick,  which  comes  up  to  the  surface,  and  is 
quarried  like  stone. 


fjateitfirom  England. 
The  ship  Hibernia  arrived  here  on  Thuisday, 
with  dates  to  Feb  4th,  but  no  important  news. 


I'he  Butler  Hospital  for  the   fnsane   is   to  be 
immediately  organized  at  Providence,  R.  f. 


Of  9000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States, 
only  400  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of  instruction. 


Did  you  ever  see  a  person  pare  an  apple  or  a 
pear  with  a  pair  of  scissors  ? 

lilTBRARY  NOTICES 

•'LiTTEL's  Living  Age." — This  is  a  most 
poj)ular  and  valuable  weekly  compendium  of 
much  of  the  best  matter  in  the  British  magazines; 
it  has  reached  its42d  number,  and  is  conducted 
by  Mr.  Littell — for  twenty  years  the  editor  of  a 
monthly  magazine  the  "  Museum,"  which  main- 
tained a  deserved  reputation.  The  "  Living  Age  " 
has  no  rival  of  its  kind — and  is  not  likely  to 
have  one — ^forminfj  62  lai^e  octavo  pages  week- 
ly, at  the  low  price  of  12i  cents.  We  expect 
occasionly  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  capacious  and 
interesting  pages  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


Excellent  Books  for  Children. —The  **  Peep 
of  day, "  "  Line  upon  Line, "  and  *«  Precept 
upon  Precept, "  are  three  little  books  republished 
here  by  Mr.Taylor,(Brick  Church  Session  Room, 
Nassau  Street,)  from  an  anonymous,  but  very 
successful  English  author.  They  are  written  In 
a  style  admirably  adapted  to  young  children  ; 
and  experience  proves  that  they  produce  favora- 
ble impressions  upou  the  memory  and  the  feeling. 
Such  works  may  well  be  regarded  as  treasure.?  in 
the  family.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  to 
substitute  them  for  the  pernicious  books  now  so 
extensively  in  use. 
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IP(BIBQI&7% 


FVom  thi  Ckriition  Observer, 
I  Wish    I    Were  a    CliUd. 

••  My  jojrs  are  with  my  child  hood's  yean— my 
ehildhood^s  sunny  track;*—  Waterman. 

I  wUh  I  weie  a  child, 
As  In  those  long  lost  years, 
When  Memory  was  unstainei 
By  sad  regretful  tears, 
And  hope,  untaught  by  time. 
Sprang  forth  on  teaiiess  wing— • 
Tne  present  one  bricht  noon, 
They— twilight  and  day-spring. 

I  knew  not  then  the  pain 
Of  weeping  o'er  the  past — 
That  I  cannot  efllkce 
The  blots  upon  it  cast — 
Of  griering  oitterly 
Because  their  stains  do  still 
Reach  me,  despite  my  hate, 
AndJiope,  and  wish,  and  will. 

I  knew  not  then  the  dread 
Of  tnisting  future  dreams, 
That  glow  in  distance  bright, 
But  thde  midst  dawning  beams- 
The  sadness  of  the  thought, 
Though  I  Weave  others  bright, 
Mom  may  behold  them  fair. 
But  where  are  they  at  night  1 

Nor  was  the  present  then 

A  silver  thread  to  me, 

'Twixt  past  and  future  strained ; 

*Twas  one  broad  golden  sea  ! 

And  all  unruffled,  save 

Save  by  griefs  that  childhood  knows  ; 

Alas  1  would  that  mine 

Were  mimic  griefs  like  those. 

I  would  I  were  a  child  ! 
As  in  those  happy  years, 
The  Past,  the  Future,  bright, 
Undimmed  by  bitter  tears, 
The  present,  oeautiful, 
Undimmed  by  cloud  or  stain — 
Oh  would  1  were  a  child — 
A  child — a  child-^again ! 

Et.  Desoicuado. 


And  then  I  thought,  how  cold  and  drear 

This  world  would  soon  become. 
If  the  Father  of  mercies  refused  to  cheer 
The  wo  struck  hearts  of  his  children  here, 
In  their  prilgrimage  to  the  tomb.  ^ 

8.  Stovcii. 


From  the  Western  Christian  Advoeats. 

JLinet  Written  i^  a  Grave-yard. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  splendor  away- 
Sinking  in  waves  of  gold  : 

But  still  threw  back  his  mellowing  ray, 

As  if  he  would  for  a  moment  stay. 
And  more  of  his  glories  unfold. 

Around  me  were  scattered  the  graves  of  the  dead  ' 

Many  of  whom  I  had  known  ; 
Their  histories  brief  might  thus  be  read . 
*'  They  lived  a  moment — existence   fled — 

They  into  their  graves  were  thrown.  " 

Aud  my  thoughts  w.*nt  birk  to  the  hom?s    once 
iili.l 
With  the  presence  of  kindred  dear, 
And  I  saw  the  f  ther  and  mother  sad, 
Brother  and  siller  no  ccmfort  had. 
For  their  friend  was  sluml>eringhere. 


\ 


i 


< 


Wliat  is  Timel 

BY  8im  WALTSm  SOOTT. 

''Enow'st  thou  me  not  V*  the  deep  Toice  cried ; 

**  So  lon^  enjoyed,  so  oft  misused : 
Alternate,  m  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desired,  neglected  and  abused. 

**  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  ; 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

**  Redeem  my  hours — the  space  is  brieC 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand-brains  shiver*. 

And  measureless  thy  joy  or  gnef 
When  Tike  and  thou  shalt  part  for  ever.  * 


S 


Onhearingofa  QenUeman's  BKket being  Piektdof 

his  Watch. 

He  that  would  wear  a  watch — this  he  most  do  } 
Pocket  his  watch,  and  watch  his  pocket  too. 


By  Lady  Mary  Woriity  Montagm, 

Tom's  coach  and  six !  wither  in  Slich  haste  going  ? 
But  a  short  journey — to  his  own  undoing. 


Q^  The  Massachusetts  Chaiitable  Mechanic 
Association  are  about  erecting  a  building  f9r  their 
accommodation,  and  are  desirous  to  have  it  com- 
bine elegance  and  utility  in  the  greatest  degree, 
within  their  means, 

^  It  1$  proposed  to  have  the  building  measure  100 
b^  80  feet  on  the  ground  floor  ;  the  first  floor  to  be 
SIX  feet  above  the  sidewalk  ;  the  first  story  divided 
so  as  to  give  one  Hall  of  about  half  its  size,  and 
three  other  rooms  ;  the  second  story  to  be  devoted 
to  one  Hall,  with  convenient  arrangements  for 
scientific  and  other  lectures,  concerts.  &c  The 
building  to  be  constructed  of  granite  of  the  best 
quality — the  cost  not  to  exceed  eighty  thousand 
dollars.    They  advertise  for  contractors. 
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HINDOO    ARCHITECTUBE. 


There  is  Dothing  which  more  astoDJahes 
■  ih*  Iraveller,  on  hia  arrival  in  India,  than  the 
,  maCQilude  and  magDificence  of  the  ancient 
'  irchiiecHire,  The  degradation  of  the  people 
'  ud  their  inertness,  at  the  present  daj,  seem 
(   to  bare  left  no   trace  of   the  spirit  or  of  the 

power  to  produce  each  vast,  symmetrical  and 
'  ittinble  edifices  as  those  which  remain  as 
:  witaeises  of  the  strieace,  taste  and  akill  of 
'  put  geoeralions.  Many  of  these  are  still 
;  icoimI  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  showing 
(  a  high  state  of  the  ait  in  its  diSereot  branches, 
'/  tad  calling  silent  reproach  on  the  ignorance 
,  and  wmni  of  forethought  so  cotiBpicuous  in 
'.  the  praciicea  of  many  other  people — and  in 
;  none,  perhaps,  more  general  than  in  our  own. 
It  is  important  to  us  all,  thai  we  form  cur- 

rect  ideas  respecting  architecture  on  two  par- 
.  lieaUr  points,  on  which  mistakes  are  too  often 
<r  Hade,  First,  we  should  acquaint  ourselves 
;  with  the  true  principles  of  taste,  and,  secood- 
;  'Ti  wi  should  form  just  apprehensions  of 
(  what  is  fitting  and  useful  to  a  country  and 
\  people  like  our  own.  A  person  unacquainted 
t  with  the  correct  principles  of  sound  archi- 
^  tectare,  ii  perpetually  led  astray,  like  a  ship 


without  a  helm.    Overgrown  size,  disprapor- 
lion,  tawdry  deccraiion.  and  the  plainest  vio- 
lations of  any  rule  of  science,  are  likely  lo  be    ! 
overlooked  ;  and  wo  lo  those  who  are  ci 
demned  lo  contemplate,  and  much  more 
those  who  have  lo  inhabit  a  building  of  bis 
erection.    When  we  stand  before  one  of  thoae 
great  mas<ies  of  Gothic  stone-work  in  Europe, 
and  leel  the  impres!:ions  of  uneiptained  roys- 
tery  and  unreasonable  awe  which  thev  naf 
tally  excite,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  vi . 
feel  the  legiiimaie  influence  of  arcbiiectnral 
effect.    We  ought  rather  to  be  reminded  of   ! 
the  nature  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  aya>    i 
lems  historically  connected  with  that  style  of    ' 
architecture — the  gloom,  ignorance  and  er        ' 
of  the  philosophy,  religion  and  government 
which  grew  up,  Nourished  and  decayed  with 
that  stvle  of  building.     Instead   of  raising    . 
mountains  of  gingerbread,  (to  which  some  of   ' 
our  wbite-pine  and  sanded  American  Oothie    [ 
buildings  may  be  compared,)  we  ought  to  de> 
^sire  edifices  of  chaste  architeciuie,  adapted, 
*io  situation,   materials,   form,   divisions,  and    \ 
decorations,  lo  the  circumstancei,  exigencies, 
instiiuiioos  and  prospects  of  a  people  lue  oura. 
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With  respect  lo  sim  also,  our  conception! 
»re  oftfln  erroneous.  No  man  can  de  ire  to 
see  editicea  erected  in  America,  exceeding 
certain  magnitudea,  without  feelingB  of  re- 
bellion STainsI  our  civil  or  our  reliE^ioUB  priD- 
cipiee,  wbich  are  inconsistent  niih  ihem. 
We  have  beeti  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for 
such  a  skeich  as  we  desire  of  the  history 
and  peculiariiieh  of  Hindoo  architecture.   The 

.  reader  may  find  hints  and  descriplionx,  more 
or  less^xiended,  of  various  ediliceE,  ancient 

I  tnd  modem,  in  Beveral  workn  common  in  ihe 
United  States,  pariiciilBTlv  Sir  William  Jones, 
the  Trarela  of  Bishop  Heber,  Dr  Marshman, 
Capt.  Hall,  and  Life  in  India— in  which  last 
work,  though  anonymous,  the  pictures  of 
things  are  cooiiderea  correct.  Of  some  of  the 
GonteDiaofihese  a  ahorr  abstract  will  he  found 
in  Unrperij'  Family  and  School  Libraries,  in 
the  Hiitory  of  British  India,  3  tuIs.  The 
wonderful  stibierranean  temples  of  Elephauia 
aad  Elora,  in  Bengal,  are  described  in  some 
detail,  and  in  terms  well  calculated  to  excite 
astonish ment-^t he  former  by  CapL  Hall,  and 
the  latter  in  an  elwani  quarto  Tolume,  chiefly 
deyoied  to  them,  Sy  Capt.  Seely.  We  there 
contemplate  prodigies:  two  ezcaTaled  moun- 


tains, with  halls,  paasagea,  temples,  &c.  cut 
"  vivo  jflin,"  as  Virgil  would  say,  out  of  the 
liTiog  rock— the  laiiet  for  the  Jiaiance  of  a 
mile  and  a  quarter. 

These  specimens  present  feaures  (o  which 
resemblances  have  been  traced  in  the  build- 
ings of  several  distant  countries ;  but  we  hare 
nerer  seen  any  very  satisfactory  aceonnl  of 
Ihe  peculiarities  of  the  Hindoo  style,  by  which 
we  mi;ht  always  distinguish  it  from  others, 
either  iti  proportions,  ornaments,  maieiials,  or 
other  points.  So  many  specimens  of  Mahom- 
edan  architecture  exist  in  India,  that  they  in- 
crease the  difficuliy. 

It  is  a  painful  fact,  which  prevails  ezlen* 
sively,  thai  ihe  habitations  of  the  people  are 
pour,  mean,  and  often  filiby,  so  thai  only  the 
powerful  and  ihe  wealthy  derive  any  aavBii- 
tage  from  tlie  skill  of  (he  architects.  In 
truth,  the  magoitude  and 'splendor  of  the  vaat 
buildings  so  much  admired,  exe^t  a  baneful 
inUuence  on  the  character  and  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  nation,  not  only  by  absorbing 
much  of  their  rauney  and  labor  m  the  con- 
siiuciion,  but  by  magnifying  the  power  of 
their  lyranicai  chiefs,  and  giving  greater  away 
to  their  degrading  religioiu. 


THE  TAGE 

"  I  went,"  says  Heber,  (vol.  2,  p.  475,)  "  to  i, 

visit  the  celebrated  Tage  Mahal,  of  which  it  S 

is  enough  lo  sav,  that,  after  hearing  its  prai-  ? 

aea  ever  since  I  had  been  in  India,  its  beauty  , 

rather  exceeded  than  fell  short  ot  my  expecta-  ? 

tioav    The  surrounding  garden  is  kept  in  ex-  \ 

cellent  order  by  goremmeni,  with  its  marble  } 

fountuns,  beautiful  cypresses  and  other  trees,  ( 

and  a  profusion  of  flowering  shrubs  contraal-  > 

ing  finely  with  the  while  marble  of  which  ) 

the  tomb  itself  is  composed.  ' 


MAHAL. 

"  The  building  itself  is  raised  by  an  elevated 
terrace  of  white  and  yellow  marble,  and  hav- 
ing at  its  angles  four  tall  minarets  of  the 
same  material.  The  Tage  contains,  as  usual, 
&  central  hall,  about  as  large  as  the  interior 
of  the  Raicliffe  library,  in  which,  eniJosed 
within  a  carved  screen  of  elaborate  tracery, 
are  the  tombaof  the  Be^um  Noor  Jehsn,  Shah 
Jehan's  beloved  wife,  to  whom  it  was  erect- 
ed :  and  by  her  side,  but  a  little  raised  above 
her,  that  of  the  unfortunate  emperor  himself. 
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Romid  this  hall  are  a  number  of  smaller 
tpartments,  corridors^  &c.  and  the  windoves 
are  carved  in  lattices  of  the  same  white  mar- 
ble with  the  rest  of  the  building  and  the 
aereen.  The  pavement  is  in  alternate  squares 
of  white,  and  what  is  called,  in  Europe,  Sien- 
na marble ;  the  walls,  screens,  and  tombs  are 
covered  with  inscripticms,  executed  in  beauti- 
ful mosaic  of  cameiians,  lapis-iazuli  and  jas- 
per; and  yet,  though  everything  is  finished 
like  an  ornament  for  a  drawing-room  cbim- 
ney-piece,  the  general  effect  is  rather  solemn 
and  impressive  than  gaudy. 

*'  The  parts  which  I  like  least  are  the  great 
dome  ana  the  minarets.  The  bulbous  swell 
of  the  former  I  think  clumsy,  and  the^minar 
rets  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  but 
their  height  and  the  beauty  of  their  materi- 
als. But  the  man  must  have  more  criticism 
than  taste  or  feelin^^  about  him,  who  could 
allow  such  imperfections  to  weigh  against  the 
Tage  Mahal.  The  Jumna  waters  one  side  of 
the  garden,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  a 
bridge,  which  was  designed  by  Shah  JehaUt 
with  the  intention,  as  the  story  goes,  to  build 
a  second  Tage,  of  equal  beauty,  for  his  own 
separate  place  of  interment,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river." 

The  Tomb  of  Akbar,  at  Secundra,  is  thus 
described  by  Heber,  vol.  1,  p.  473: 

*'  It  stands  in  a  square  area  of  about  forty 
Eoglish  acres,  enclosed  by  an  embattled  wall, 
with  octagonal  towers  at  the  angles,  sur- 
mounted by  open  pavilions,  and  tour  very 
noble  gateway  >  of  red  granite,  the  principal 
of  which  is  inlaid  with  white  marble,  and  has 
four  high  marble  miimrets.  The  space  within 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  divided  into  green 
alleys,  leading  to  the  central  building,  which 
is  a  sort  of  solid  pyramid,  surroundra  exter- 
nally with  cloisters,  galleries,  and  domes,  di- 
minishing gradually  on  ascending  it,  till  it 
ends  in  a  square  platform  of  white  marble, 
smrounded  by  most  elaborate  lattice  work  of 
the  same  material,  in  the  entry  of  which  is  a 
small  altar  tomb,  also  of  white  marble,  cov- 
ered with  a  delicacy  and  beauty  which  do 
fnU  justice  to  the  material,  and  to  the  graceful 
Arabic  characters  which  form  its  chief  orna- 


ment. 

"  All  the  bottom  of  the  building,  in  a  small 
but  very  lofty  vault,  is  the  tomb  of  this  great 
monarch,  plain  and  imadomed,  but  also  of 
white  marble." 


THB  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER. 

Children,  says  Professor  Olmsted,  of  Yale 
College,  in  the  preface  to  his  Rudiments  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  are 
naturally  fond  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
things.  We  may  even  go  farther,  and  say, 
that  they  begin  from  inrancy  to  interrogate 
nature  m  the  only  true  and  successful  mode 
— that  of  experiment  and  observation.  With 
the  taper,  wnich  first  fixes  the  gaze  of  the 
infant  eye,  the  child  commences  his  observa- 
tions on  heat  and  light     With  throwing 


from  him  his  playthings,  to  the  great  per- 
plexity of  his  nurse,  ho  begins  his  experi- 
ments in  mechanics,  and  pursues  them  suc- 
cessively, as  he  advances  in  "age,  studying 
the  laws  of  projectiles  and  of  rotary  motion 
in  the  arrow  and  the  whoop,  of  hydrostatics 
in  the  dam  and  the  water-wheel,  pneumatics 
in  the  windmill  and  the  kite.  I  have  in  my 
possession  an  amusing  and  well  executed 
engraving,  representing  a  &mily  scaie, 
where  a  young  urchin  had  cut  open  the  bel- 
lows to  find  the  wind.  His  little  brother  is 
looking  over  his  shoulder  with  iimocent  and 
intense  curiosity,  while  the  angry  mother 
stands  behind  with  uplifted  rod,  and  a  coun* 
tenance  which  bespeaks  the  wo  that  im- 
pends over  the  young  philosopher.  A  more 
judicious  parent  would  have  gently  reproved 
the  error ;  a  more  enlightened  parent  might 
have  hailed  the  omen  as  indicating  a  New- 
ton in  disguise. 


Anecdote  of  a  Nut. — In  Mr.  Waterton's 
Essays,  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  of 
a  nut,  deposited  for  winter  store  by  some  nut 
eating  animal  under  an  old  millstone  which 
lay  in  a  field,  springing  up  through  the  cen- 
tral aperture :  and  Mr.  W .  goes  on  to  say, 
'*Jn  order,  however,  that  Uie  plant  miffht 
have  a  fair  chance  of  success,  I  directed  tEat 
it  should  be  defended  from  accident  and  harm 
by  means  of  a  wooden  paling.  Year  after  year 
it  increased  in  size  ana  beauty ;  and  when  its 
expansion  had  entirely  filled  the  hole  in  th« 
centre  of  the  mill-stone,  it  freed  itsdlf  from  the 
seat  of  a  long  repose.  This  huge  mass  of 
stone  is  now  eight  inches  above  the  ground, 
and  is  entirely  supported  by  the  stem  of  the 
nut-tree,  which  has  risen  to  the  heiffht  of 
twenty-five  feet,  and  bears  excellent  frmt." 


Distances  of  different  Colonies  from 
England. — Canada  2,600  miles ;  West  In- 
dies 3,650 ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope  6,500 ; 
Algoa  Bay  6,860;  Swan  River  11,300; 
South  Australia  11,640;  Van  Oieman'e 
12,260 ;  Port  Essington  12,800 ;  Sydney 
13,100  ;  New  Zealand  13,340. 


Texas  Debt. — Colonel  Benton,  who  has 
made  himself  better  acquainted  with  the  af- 
fairs of  Texas  than  any  other  man,  says  that 
the  debt  of  that  country  is  at  least  $23,000,000, 
and  that  she  has  not  an  acre  of  land  worth 
having,  which  is  not  already  ceded  away. 

In  Plymouth,  60  vessels,  employing  460 
men,  were  engaced  last  year  in  the  col-fish* 
inff  business.  Ihey  took  41,000  quintals  of 
fish,  which  were  worth  92,000  dollars. 


New  Islaivd. — An  island  has  been  discov- 
ered in  N.  lat.  21''  10'  and  W.  Ion.  IfiS*"  and 
54  nautical  miles. 
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filorron  ot  Ciyll  War. 

Fromth$Narrativofa  Spanish  CruerriUa  SoldUr. 

[The  following  description  we  write  down 
as  nearly  as  we  can  recollect,  from  the  conver- 
sation of  one  of  Don  Carlos'b  soldiers.  We 
happened  to  meet  with  him  a  short  time  since, 
and  know  enough  of  his  character  to  regard 
all  his  statements  with  the  fullest  confi* 
dence.] 

'<  No  man  ought  to  speak  of  hardships  who 
has  not  been  engaged  in  a  Spanish  Civil  War. 
More  troops  were  wanted  for  the  army  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  I  joined  it,  at  the  same  time 
that  many  recruits  were  drawn  from  the  con- 
Tents,  by  the  promise  of  being  released  from 
their  rows  and  obligations  to  lead  a  recluse 
life.  But  the  numbers  were  soon  reduced, 
exceedingly  reduced.  They  could  not  endure 
the  trials  of  their  new  profession.  The  other 
day  I  met  with  one  who  had  left  the  service 
after  six  weeks ;  and  even  he  has  the  most 
lively  impressions  of  its  severity. 

For  myself,  I  was  a  soldier  for  several 
yoirsr  and,  if  I  should  detail  to  you  the  {ward- 
ships which  I  endured,  you  probably  would 
think  it  impossible  that  nature  could  have 
•astained  them.  Rain,  wind,  bail  and  snow, 
the  melting  heat  and  the  biting  frost,  we  had 
to  bear  thus ;  (rising  and  standing  upon  his 
feet,  with  his  shoulders  raised  to  his  ears,  and 
his  head  bent  towards  the  ground ;)  flying  be- 
fore the  enemy  to  the  mountains,  closely  pur- 
sued ;  then,  when  tmable  to  retreat  further, 
ooneealing ourselves amonjgrahe  rocks;  seeing 
or  hearing  them  in  pursuit  and  search  every 
day;  ando^tenat  midnight  suddenly  awak- 
ened by  musket  shots  near  us;  starting  np 
IB  deadly  alarm,  with  the  dread  of  instant 
death  constantly  before  us ;  harrassed  by 
dreams  at  night  almost  as  much  as  by  troubles 

5  day ;  I  cannot  give  you  an  adequate  idea 
my  sufferings,  or  of  the  condition  to  which 
my  companions  and  myself  were  reduced. 
Five  months,  4^e  whole  months,  I  never  slept 
under  a  roof,  nor  even  in  a  cave.  We  were 
often  in  want  of  food,  though  usually  supplied 
by  shepherds  with  what  they  were  able  to 
romish.  Often  we  were  stinted  and  starved. 
I  have  passed  three  days  without  eating, 
tren  when  harrassed  beyond  description  by  / 
«arching,  alarms,  exposure  to  the  changes 
of  weather,  and  half  frantic  with  the  dread 
of  death  or  captivity. 

^  I  have  been  several  times  among  the  be- 
si^ed  in  strong  cities,  and  that  for  months  at 
a  time,. pressed  to  extremity  by  the  Cristinos. 
Several  times  I  was  seized  and  imprisoned. 
I  have  been  marched  through  crowded  streets 
like  a  felon,  while  the  mob  around  shouted, 
««kiU  him!  kill  him!"  But  hunger,  fear, 
and  exposure,  with  poverty  and  want,  after 
months  of  continuance,  have  reduced  me  to  a 
condition  to  which  I  cannot  look  back  upon 
without  distress.  My  clothes,  though  of  the 
most  firm  and  durable  materials  when  I  look 
the  field,  by  constant  wear,  day  and  night, 
month  af\er  month — ^never  changed  nor  put 
off  for  almost  half  a  year— «t  length  began 


to  fall  in  pieces;  and  at  length  the  tatters 
dropped  on  to  the  knees,  and  half  up  my 
legs,  while  I  had  nothing  to  replace  them, 
not  even  a  rag  to  add  or  to  tie  round  my  na- 
ked skin.  Then,  when  night  came,  the  bare 
ground  often  soaked  with  rain,  or  stiffened 
with  frost.  How  men  can  go  through  such 
sufferings  without  contracting  fatal  diseases 
I  know  not.  My  constitution  suffered  se- 
verely, as  I  feel  at  this  day.  Yet  I  was  al- 
ways ready  with  the  rest,  whenever  an  occa- 
sion offered,  to  rise  when  I  could  hardly 
stand,  and  wave  my  remnant  of  a  cap  in  the 
view  of  Queen  Christina's  troops,  and  shout 
with  all  the  voice  I  had  left;  huzza^  as 
you  say — **  Viva  the  absolute  King,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Convents,  our  religion  and  the 
Holy  Inquisition ! "  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  you,  I  was  then  as  sincere  in  favor  of  Don 
Carlos  as  I  now  am  against  him.  I  had  no 
guide  to  the  truth,  my  education  had  per^ 
verted  my  views,  I  had  been  through  a  Span- 
ish eourse  of  instruction.  Our  professors 
teach  ignorance*  I  knew  almost  nothihg  of 
geography,  less  of  history  and  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  nations,  and  nothing 
at  all  of  the  Bible.  I  not  only  had  never  seen 
one,  but  I  never  heard  of  one  in  Spain. 

Many  of  my  young  coimtrymen  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  true  state  of  things  before 
I  did.  This  was  the  case  especiallv  with  the 
youn^  monks  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Multitudes  of  them  leave  their  convents  dis- 
gusted with  vices  and  atrocities,  as  well  as 
the  puerilities  and  severities  they  had  wit- 
nessed or  endured ;  and,  during  the  two  years 
of  constitutional  libeny  in  Catalonia,  the  press 
poured  out  scores  of  their  confessions  and  ex- 
posures, in  a  mass  that  shook  down  forever 
the  popular  respect  and  confidence  in  the  im- 
moral clergy,  r^lar  and  secular. 

I  have  met  with  numbers  of  my  fellow  sol- 
diers in  different  places  since  we  served  to- 
gether in  the  army  of  the  pretender,  and  they 
have  uniformly  expressed  their  horror  at  the 
recollection  of  scenes  such  as  we  were  all  fa- 
miliar with ;  and  if  you  converse  with  any  of 
them,  we  may  hear  many  details  which  I 
have  neither  time  nor  disposition  to  rehearse. 
No  man  ought  to  speak  of  hardships  who  kas 
not  been  in  a  Spanish  guerilla." 

Lffe-Boat. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  of  this  city,  has  lately  com- 
pleted a  life-boat,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Bra- 
zil, and  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
rivers,  to  be  ready  for  use  in  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, which  are  lamentably  common  on  that 
part  of  the  South  American  coast.  The  boat 
i\ad  nothing  very  remarkable  in  its  appear- 
ance, except  that  in  form  it  was  something 
between  a  long-boat  and  a  whale-boat,  being 
broad  and  capacious,  but  high  and  sharp,  to 
fit  it  to  divide  and  ride  over  the  waves. 

Life-b6ats  have  been  constructed  on  a  great 
variety  of  {)lans,  as  the  ingenuity  of  many 
philanthropists  has  been  directed  to  the  object 
m  different  countries  and  at  various  periods. 
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Some  haTe  been  farnished  with  blocks  of 
cork.  Gibers  with  quantities  of  cork  shavioffs, 
and  other  materials  have  been  tried,  of  the 
moet  baoyant  nature  that  could  be  used  con- 
astently  with  the  necessary  degree  of  strength. 
The  substance  used  to  float  (he  boat  was  air. 
It  is  confined  in  a  long  box,  divided  into  seve- 
ral compartments,  placed  under  the  benches 
80  as  not  to  be  in  the  way,  and  so  as,  at  first, 
not  even  to  attract  attention.    Ahhousrh  the 

r:e  occupied  was  trifling,  compared  with 
size  of  the  boat,  we  were  told  that  any 
Dumber  of  men  might  be  supported  by  it, 
who  could  be  crowded  in  and  hold  by  the  nu- 
merous ropes  which  were  fastened  to  diflerent 
parts  of  the  boat,  and  designed  to  be  hung 
overboard. 

A  thought  struck  us,  after  examining  this 
new  specimen  of  ingenious  skill,  applied  to  a 
highly  humane  object,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  worth  suggesting.  Might  not  a  few  air- 
tight boxes  be  made,  and  kept  ready  for  use 
when  needed,  on  board  of  every  ship  going  to 
sea  ?  They  might  easily  be  so  planned,  pro- 
vided with  fastenings,  and  fitted  to  ordinary 
boats,  (the  ship's  long  and  jolly  boats,  for  ex- 
amine,] as  to  be  easuy  attached  to  them  in 
time  or  danger.  Many  lives  might  be  saved,  . 
every  year,  if  the  boats  of  all  American  ves- 
tels  were  provided  in  this  manner,  and  much 
anxiety  might  be  saved  to  crews  and  passen- 
gers when  placed  in  dangerous  circumstan- 
ces. The  apprehensions  of  the  friends  of 
thocse  at  sea  would  also  be  much  alleviated ; 
k)r  see  what  would  be  the  effects : 

Every  ship's  boat  could  thus  be  converted 
into  a  life-boat  in  a  moment ;  that  is,  by  mere- 
ly stowing  a  few  light  boxes  in  places  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  or  altachinfi;  them  by 
books  to  staples  or  otherwise,  the  noat  could 
be  rendered  so  buoyant  as  to  bear  up  any 
number  of  persons,  even  if  full  of  water.  If 
overset  on  a  bar  or  reef,  or  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea,  still  its  numerous  loose  ropes  would 
offer  safety  to  all.  Even  if  one,  two,  or  three 
d*  the  air  boxes  should  be  stove  against  the 
rocks,  there  would  still  be  enough  remaining 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

These  suggestions  are  made  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  prove  useful. 

Science  for  Fanners* 

Whoever  takes  a  hoe  in  his  hand,  or  puts 
a  seed  into  the  groimd,  engages  in  the  most 
important  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  in 
one  least  understood.  Whether  a  farmer 
chooses  or  not — whether  he  knows  it  or  not — 
he  is  dail^  and  hourly  working  with  princi- 
ples of  science ;  he  is  performing  practically 
what  the  philosopher  studies  at  home,  and 
what  the  chemist  tries  experiments  with  and 
labors  to  understand  in  his  laboratory  ;  he  is 
surrounded  in  his  fields  by  those  wonderful 
operations  which  the  most  learned  men  often 
most  desire  to  witness.  They  who  have  most 
thoroufi^bly  learned  the  nature  of  the  earth, 
air  ana  water,  light  and  heat,  and  studied 
most  about  the  growth  and  nature  of  plants. 


are  the  men  who  most  feel  the  need  of  thoie 
^  observations  which  the  iiirmer  has  the  beat 
opportunity  to  make,  as  his  work  is  among 
the  scenes  where  the  plants  grow,  the  laia 
falls,  and  the  sun  shines. 

Nothing  is  plainer  to  the  farmer  than  that 
the  student  needs  such  opportunities  of  ob« 
serving  and  such  experience  as  he  enjoya. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  him 
say  so.  He  often  condemns  the  writers  of 
agricultural  books  and  newspapers,  for  not 
going  to  work,  instead  of  confinmg  thctnselves 
at  home ;  he  sees  and  feels  the  reasons  whv 
they  should  look  at  every  subject  on  botn 
sides ;  and,  doubtless,  if  more  men  who  study, 
should  at  the  same  time  direct  and  engage  m 
the  labors  of  the  field,  they  and  the  world 
would  be  the  gainers.  Some  have  oecasiQii- 
ally  been  heard  to  say  so,  who  despise  all 
"book-farming,**  and  believe  that  practical 
experience  is  everything.  Let  us  look  a  mo- 
ment at  that  question. 

A  plant  in  the  dark  grows  white.  What 
is  the  reason  of  that  ?  A  seed  laid  by  in  a 
dry  place  will  not  sprout ;  but  moisten  and 
warm  it,  and  it  soon  becins  to  grow.  The 
heads  of  wheat  lately  taxen  from  the  wrap- 
pers of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  have  grown  and 
produced  seeds  of  their  own,  after  two  thou- 
sand years  or  mote.  Why  is  that  ?  A  crop 
of  corn,  clover,  or  any  other  plant,  in  one  sea- 
son gets  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  charcoal  from  some  where.  Where  does 
it  come  from  ?  Not  from  the  around,  for  it 
was  not  there.  Ah !  we  need  tne  aid  of  lei* 
ence  to  explain  it. 

Oil  for  Light  Houses. — It  has  louj?  be^ 
the  steady  pursuit  of  scientific  men,  in  Europe 
and  this  country,  to  improve  the  light-house 
system,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  light.  Benjamin  Franklin  Caston, 
a  self-educated  yoimg  man,  has  invented  a 

Erocess  of  manufacturing  sas  firom  rosin,  which 
e  has  adapted  to  lifht-hotises,  upon  princi- 
ples so  simple  as  to  leave  but  little  room  for 
improvement. 

The  invention  has  achieved  two  important 
results — an  intensity  and  amount  of  light  hith- 
erto unknown,  and  at  a  cost  of  one-tenth  the 
price  of  the  oil  light.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
the  tesu  of  practice  at  the  Christina  Light 
House,  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Hon.  Arnold  Naudain, 
the  Collector  of  that  port  His  report,  as  well 
as  that  of  a  scientific  board  of  examination, 
and  one  from  Captain  Prince,  of  the  Revenue 
Service,  pronotmces  it  eminently  successful. 

To  our  own  country,  we  doubt  not,  the  m- 
vention  will  be  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
revenue  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum. 

This  light  is  uniform  in  all  climates  and  at 
all  seasons :  it  gives  nearly  three  times  the 
quantity  of  li^ht  that  can  be  obtained  from 
the  best  oil ;  it  is  free  from  all  danger  in  its 
use,  and  obviates  all  the  essential  objections 
that  are  found  in  the  use  of  oil.— N$t/tcl«f. 
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MOSCOW. 
J^nm  EOioU's  *<  Ltitm  from  th»  Norikof  EwvpeJ*  ^ 

The  site  of  Moscow  is  slightly  elevated. 
The  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  adds  to  the  picturesque  nature  of 
the  view.     It  would  be  veryt  difRcult  to 
analyze  the  tout  ensemble  and  describe  the 
details  which  form  so  rennarkable  a  whole. 
Perhaps  your  recollections  of  Constantino- 
ple will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  i^eneral  character  of  the  city ;  but  even 
in  Constantinople  that  strange  variety  is 
not  exhibited   which  here  prevails.     Dr. 
Clarke  humorously  observes :  '*  One  might 
imagine  all  the  states  of  Burope  and  Asia 
had  sent  a  building,  by  way  or  representa- 
tive, to  Moscow ;  and,  under  this  impres- 
sion, the  eye  is  presented   with  deputies 
from  the  countries  holding  Congress  ;  tim- 
ber huts  from  regions  beyond  the  Arctic ; 
plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, not  whitewashed  since  their  arrival ; 
painted  walls  from  the  Tyrol ;   mosques 
from  Constantinole ;  Tartar  temples  from 
Bucharia ;  pagodas,  pavilions  and  virandas 
from  China ;  cabarets  from  Spain ;  dun- 
geons,  prisons,  and    public   offices  from 
France ;  architectural  ruins  from  Rome ; 
terraces  and  trellisses  from  Naples;  and 
warehouses  from .  Wapping."    This  is  a 
happy  idea  of  the  most  amusing  of  travel- 
lers.    The  only  traveller  who  has  missed 
his  way,  is  the  minaret  from  India.     That 
elegant  form  of  eastern  architecture  ap- 
pears to  be  entirely  wanting ;  its  place  is 
supplied  by  Gothic  and   Tartar  towers. 
The  former  are  as  modern  as  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  introduced  them  from 
western  Europe.     The  latter  are  very  an- 
cient ;  they  are  round,  and  instead  of  de- 
creasing pyranrtidically  to  the  top,  they  pass 
by  sudden  transitions  from  a  greater  to  a 
less  diameter. 

The  appearance  of  Moscow  in  different 
parts  is  so  diversified  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  to  it  any  general  character,  ex- 
cept that  of  strange  and  peculiar  variety. 
Sometimes  you  may  fancy  yourself  in  a 
noble  street  in  London,  out  of  which  you 
suddenly  turn  into  a  dirty  Arab  bazaar. 
Here  you  meet  with  a  city  of  Byzantine 
mosques— there  with  the  hovels  of  a  tribe 
of  Jews.  Now  jrou  are  in  aMarge,  over- 
grown village  of  cottages,  and  now  in  the 
midst  of  palaces.  In  one  part  you  gaze 
with  interest  on  styles  and  architecture, 
which  hitherto  you  have  fancied  only  Spain 
or  Venice  could  exhibit.  In  anothef,  flow- 
ing beards  and  turbaned  heads  remind  you 
that  you  are  in  the  « street  of  Tartars." 


Before  the  confederation  of  1812,  the  in- 
habited dwellings  amounted  to  nine  thou- 
sand, of  which  six  thousand  were  consum- 
ed. Eight  thousand  have  been  built  with- 
in the  last  eighteen  years ;  so  that  Moscow 
now  contains  more,  by  one  fifth,  than  it  did 
before  the  French  invasion.  .Most  of  the 
houses  are  constructed  of  brick,  but  many 
of  the  wooden  ones  remain.  The  streets 
are  neither  wide  nor  straight,  and  are  badly 

Saved,  with  a  kind  of  flint  supplied  by  the 
foskva.  There  is  an  extraordinary  num- 
be  of  pawnbrokers'  shops,  containing  arti- 
cles from  every  quarter  of  the  world. 


AitMitblng  Aecaracy  of  the  Bible. 

An  astonishing  feature  of  the  word  of 
God  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  time  at 
which  its  compositions  were  written,  and 
the  multitudes  of  the  topics  to  which  it  al- 
ludes, there  is  not  one  physical  error^not 
one  assertion  or  allusion  disproved  by  the 
prepress  of  modem  science. 

None  of  those  mistakes  which  the  sci- 
ence  of  each  succeeding  age  discovered  in 
the  books  of  the  preceding ;  above  all,  none 
of  those  absurdities  which  modern  astrono- 
my indicates  in  such  great  numbers  in  the 
writing  of  the  ancients — in  their  sacred 
codes,  in  their  philosophy,  and  even  in  the 
finest  pages  of  the  fathers  of  the  Church, 
not  one  of  these  errors  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  sacred  books.  Nothing  there  will 
ever  contradict  that  which,  after  so  many 
ages,  the  investigations  of  the  learned  world 
have  been  able  to  reveal  to  us  on  the  state 
of  our  globe,  or  on  that  of  the  heavens. 

Pursue  with  care  our  Scriptures,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  to  find  there  such 
spots ;  and  while  you  apply  yourselves  to 
tfkis  examination,  remember  that  it  is  a 
book  which  speaks  of  everything,  which 
describes  nature,  which  recites  its  creation, 
which  tells  us  of  the  water,  of  the  atmos- 
phere, of  (he  mountains,  of  the  animals, 
and  of  the  plants.  It  is  a  book  which 
teaches  us  the  first  revolutions  of  the  world, 
and  which  also  foretells  its  last ;  it  re- 
counts them  in  the  circumstantial  language 
of  history  ;  it  extols  them  in  the  sublimest 
strains  of  poetry,  and  it  chants  them  in  the 
charms  of  glowing  song. 

It  is  a  book  whicl)  is  full  of  oriental  rap- 
ture, elevation,  variety,  and  boldness.  It 
is  a  book  which  speaks  of  the  heavenly  and 
invisible  world,  while  it  also  speaks  of  the 
earth  and  things  visible.  It  is  a  book 
which  nearly  fifty  writers,  of  every  degree 
of  cultivation,  of  every  state,  of  every  con- 
dition, and  living  through  the  course  of 
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^e^VL   hundred  years,  have  concurred  to 
make. 

It  is  a  hook  which  was  written  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  in  the  sands  of  Arabia,  and 
in  the  deserts  of  Judah ;  in  the  courts  of  the 
temple  of  the  Jews,  in  the  music  schools  of 
the  prophets  of  Bethel  and  of  Jerico,  in  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  on  the 
idolatrous  bank  of  Cheber  ;  and,  finally,  in 
the  midst  of  the  western  civilization,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jews  and  their  ignorance,  in 
the  midst  of  polytheism  and  its  idols,  as  also 
in  the  bosom  of  pantheism  and  its  sad  phi- 
losophy. 

It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  had  been 
forty  years  a  pupil  of  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  in  whose  opinion  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  the  elements  were  endowed  with  intel- 
ligence, reacted  on  the  elements,  and  gov- 
emed  the  world  by  a  perpetual  alluvium. 
It  is  a  book  whose  first  writer  preceded,  by 
more  than  nine  hundred  years,  the  most 
ancient  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Asia — the  Thales  and  the  Pythagora<»e8, 
the  Zalucuses,  the  Xenophons,  and  the  Con- 
fuel  uses. 

It  is  a  book  which  carries  its  narrative 
even  to  the  hierarchies  of  angels — even  to 
the  most  distant  epoch  of  the  future,  and  the 
glorious  scenes  of  the  last  day.  Well, 
tearch  among  its  50  authors,  search  among 
its  66  books,  its  1189  chapters,  its  31,173 
verses — search  for  only  one  of  those  thousand 
errors  which  the  ancients  and  the  moderns 
committed  when  they  speak  of  the  heavens 
or  the  earth— of  their  revolutions,  of  the  ele- 
ments— search,  but  you  will  find  none. — 
German  of  Gaussen. 

A  D^BR  IN  THE  Ice. — A  gentleman, 
who  was  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi 
a  few  days  since,  with  Mr.  Polk,  the  Presi- 
dent elect,  gives  the  following  description  of 
a  scene  witnessed  by  the  passengers : 

**  This  afternoon  we  came  up  with  a  beau- 
tiful young  deer,  standing  erect  on  a  mass  of 
floating  ice.  As  the  boat  drew  near,  he 
commenced  leaping  forward  towards  the 
western  bank,  but  soon  fell  into  the  w^ater  be- 
tween islands  of  ice,  from  whence  we -sup- 
posed he  could  not  escape  destruction.  He 
continued  to  struggle  with  great  energy,  his 
fore  feet  resting  on  a  floating  cake  of  ice,  till 
he  appeared  almost  exhausted ;  when,  fortu- 
nately for  him,  with  one  desperate  spring,  he 
regained  his  footing  on  the  ice,  where  he 
8t<x>d  erect  and  quiet,  looking  afler  us  as  the 
current  was  sweeping  his  precarious  founda- 
tion and  himself  oown  stream.  I  felt  sorrow 
for  the  poor  fellow,  and  hope  he  escaped  de- 
structioD." 


liAKB  GBORGB. 

Winter  is  fast  disappearing ;  the  warmer 
season  will  soon  begin.  The  earth,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  simple  diagram  in  the  first 
number  of  this  paper,  is  approaching  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  and  every  day  exposing  our  coun- 
try and  the  other  parts  of^the  nortbem  hemi- 
sphere more  directlv  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
Among  the  other  changes  annually  produced 
by  the  warm  season  in  the  movements  of  our 
countrymen,  are  the  migraiion  to  the  Springs, 
and  the  increase  of  travelling  for  health  and 
pleasure. 

Of  all  the  favorite  retreats  which  nature 
has  embellished  with  mild  and  beaiiful  scene- 
ry, none  in  the  United  States  exceeds  Lake 
George.  It  is  one  of  the  few  lakes  which  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting,  that  fully 
satisfied  our  hopes,  or  ev^  our  expectations. 
A  lake  may^,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  pleas- 
ing ohiect,  if  its  shores  are  so  high  as  to  be 
habitable,  and  possess  a  soil  susceptible  of 
cultivation,  or  capable  of  exhibiting  a  scene 
of  verdure,  whether  in  herbai^e  or  foliage. 
In  contrast  with  the  barren  sands,  or  the  low, 
wet  and  marshy  banks  which  we  find  on  some 
lakes,  anything  dry  and  fertile  is  welcome. 

The  lakes  of  Great  Britain  are  small,  but 
how  much  are  some  of  them  admired  because 
they  are  shut  in  by  neighboring  elevations ! 
Though  usually  destitute  of  forests,  which  an 
American  eye  can  hardly  endure  in  any  other 
landscape,  even  the  barren  heights  which 
enclose  some  of  the  little  lakes  of  Scotland, 
greatly  interest  our  countrymen.  The  Swiss 
and  Italian  lakes  also  will  probably  be  found 
to  enjoy  the  favor  of  travellers,  chiefly  iDpn>- 
portion  to  the  elevation  of  their  shores.  That 
of  (Geneva,  it  is  true,  presents  us  only  with 
distant  mountains:  but  their  extraordinary 
altitude  makes  up,  in  a  great  degree,  for  tbeur 
distance ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  the  im- 
pression would  be  increased  if  they  were 
nearer — if  the  Alps  rose  abruptly  from  the 
margin  ? 

Lake  George  doubtless  excites  the  more 
admiration,- because  most  of  our  other  lakes 
are  deficient  in  striking  scenery.  We  may 
sail  for  days  through  the  great  lakes,  without 
seeing  any  very  prominent  elevations  i  and  of 
course  the  western  towns  are  found,  in  this 
respect,  comparatively  imattractive.  The 
numerous  and  beautiful  little  lakes,  which 
form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  Stale  of  New  York,  have  also  very  few 
picturesque  points  to  ofler  to  the  eye.  Be- 
tween them  are  only  moderate  elevations, 
which  in  some  instances  rise  by  gradual  ter- 
races, as  between  those  of  Canandaigua  and  « 
Geneva,  otfering  commanding  points  of  view, 
and  making  a  pleasing  display  of  farms, 
woods,  and  garden— but  nothing  of  that  dark 
wildness  and  seclusion,  which  in  Lake  George 
produce  so  strong  and  agreeable  an  impres* 
sion  upon  the  visiter.  In  addition  to  its  natu- 
ral scenery,  this  favorite  sheet  of  water  pos- 
sesses historical  associations,  which  greatly 
enhance  its  interesu    Indeed,  so  important 
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are  ihej  lo  a  full  enjoyiDent  of  the  scene,  that 
ibey  offer  a  stroog  inducemeDi  lo  ihe  travel- 
ler, ia  his  preparation  for  the  Dorthem  tour,  lo 
devote  some  time  lo  the  history  ol  tliose  times 
[  wbeu  the  mountains  echoed  to  the  sound  of 
I   caanoQ,  and  spleotlid  armies,  Trom  disianl  re- 


gions and  fore\ga  couniries,  floated  on  its  crys- 
tal waiers  and  engaged  in  bloody  Strife  upon 
its  shores. 

The  following  description  is  extracted  from 
the  sixth  ediiioaof  the  "NoriheniiTntTeller," 
p.  91,  &c. 


THE    ISLANDS    IN    LAKE    GEORGE. 


"  Lake  George  is  34  mites  long,  and  its 
greatest  breadtn  4.  At  the  south  end  it.is 
only  about  one  mile  broad.  The  greatest 
depth  is  sixty  faihums.  The  water  is  re- 
markable foi  us  puriiv^a  lish  or  a  siooe  may 
be  ieea  at  the  depth  of  SO  or  30  feet.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly supplied  by  springs  from  below, 
ag  the  water  is  coldest  near  the  bottom.  It 
contains  trout,  bass,  and  perch.  'I'htre  are 
deer  in  the  neighboring  forest.  The  outlet, 
which  leads  to  Lake  Champlain  contains 
three  large  fiills  aod  rapids,  The  lake  Dever 
rises  more  than  two  fct't. 

'•  The  three  best  points  of  view  are  at  Fort 
George,  a  place  north  of  Shelving  Rock  14 
miles,  and  another  at  Sabbath  Day  Point,  21 
-  tniles  from  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  last 
view  is  taken  southward,  the  other  twonorth- 

"  This  beautiful  basin,  with  its  pure  erj'stal 
water,  is  bounded  by  twoTan^es  of  moun- 
tains, which,  in  some  places  rising  with  a 
bold  and  hasty  afceot  from  the  water,  and 
in  others  descendii^g  with  a  graceful  sweep 
from  a  great  height  to  a  broad  and  level  mar- 
gb,  furnish  it  with  a  charming  variety  of 
scenery,  which  every  change  of  weather,  as 
well  as  every  change  of  position,  presents  in 
new  and  comiileEs  beauties.  The 
lureof  cultivation  with  the  wild  s 
ture  is  extremely  agreeable . 
ting  surface  of 'the  well-iilied  farm  i 
contrasted  with  the  deep  shade  of  the  native 
forest,  and  the  raked,  weather-beaten  cliffs, 
where  no  vegetation  can  dwell. 

"Voyage  down  Lake  George,  Leaving  Cald- 
well, the  steamer  passes  Tea  Islaiid,  Diamond, 
Long,  and  other  islands,  particularly  the  'I'wo 


nd  i7)e  undula- 


Sisiers ;  and  then  the  lake  becomes  wider,  and 
the  surface  more  umnierrupted,  the  course 
of  the  boat  being  directly  towards  Tongue 
Mountain.  Thai  which  partly  shots  it  in 
from  this  direction  on  the  right,  is  t^hehiog 
Rock ;  and  Black  Mountain  shows  its  rounded 
summit  beyond  it,  a  little  lo  the  right.  This 
last  is  supposed  to  he  about  220Q  feet  high, 
and  is  considered  the  highest  mountain  on  tbe 
lake. 

"  Twelve  Mde  Island  is  seen  jusi  ahead.  It 
is  of  a  singularly  rounded  form,  covered  with 
trees,  with  the  utmost  rcgulaiity. 

"  The  Narrows.  Tbe  lake  is  very  much 
contracted  where  it  pnsses  between  the  moun- 
tains just  mentioned,  and  their  surface  is  for 
several  miles  broken  by  innumerable  islands. 
These  are  of  various  sizes,  but  generally  very 
small,  and  of  little  elevation.  A  few  of  them 
are  named — as  Green,  Bass,  Lonciree  Islands. 

"Some  of  lb  em  are  covered  with  trees, 
others  with  shrubs ;  some  show  liiile  lawns  or 
spots  of  grass,  heaps  ot  barren  rocks,  or  gen. 
tie  sloping  shores;  and  most  of  ihem  are  or- 
namented with  graceful  pines,  hemlock,  and 
other  tall  trees,  cullecied  in  groups,  or  stand- 
ing alone,  and  disposed  with  most  charming 
variety. 

"  After  passing  the  Narrows,  the  lake  wi- 
dens again,  and  the  retrospect  is,  for  several 
miles,  through  that  pasnase,  with  Tongue 
Mountain  on  the  we'^t  snu  Black  Mountain 
opposite,  ihe  Luzeme  range  appearing  at  a 
great  distance  between  them.  The  moun- 
tains in  view  have  generally  rounded  sum- 
mits, but  the  sides  are  in  many  places  broken 
by  precipitous  ledges.  1  hey  are  inhabited  by 
wolves,  deer,  rattlesnakes,  kc." 
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ONE    OF    THE    GATES    OF    ALGIERS. 


The  name  of  Algiers  is  necessarily  con- 
;  iKcted  in  our  minds  with  melancholy  recol- 
;  l«iions.  So  longwaa  Ihat  city  devoted  la 
\  pincies,  through  ao  many  ages  was  it  a  prison 
'.  Iwiue  uf  Christian  slaves,  so  often  have  been 
rtptaied  witlita  the  memory  of  luany  of  us 
;  lalet  of  barbarity  and  suffering,  that  the 
!  Datne  of  (he  place  oatnrally  excites  an  emo- 
'  lioD  of  pain.     The  second  thought,  hov 


eorai 


oppos 


:  for  8 


I  the  first  blo-w  made  a^inst  ihe 
[  tem,  (which  was  made  by  an  American  squad- 
(  TOO  under  Commodore  Decatur,)  the  audacity 
!  of  the  piraiea  was  never  recovered  :  the  bom- 
;  btrdmeut  by  Lord  ExDiouth  humbled  the  pal- 
;  try  liille  power  still  further,  and  forced  her  to 
'.  Eiveup  preying  on  English  commerce,  and 
,  finally  ihe  conquest  and  CKcupaiion  by  France 
)  annibilated  forever  her  naval  power,  which 
{  was  the  only  one  with  which  she  could  offend 
)  Europe  or  America. 

'  Algiers,  like  the  other  Barbary  stales,  owed 
origin  to  causes  which  may  palliate  in 
/  some  degree  ihe  long  coarse  of  alrocilies  she 
'  carried  on.  They  were  founded  by  the  Moors 
,.  whom  ihe  Spaniards  drove  from  ilieir  terri- 

nin   the   15th   century,  with  such  cruelty 
slaughter. 
Shocking  accounts  of  the   inhumanity  of 
'be  laws,   and   iheir  execution,  and   of'  that 
horrid    ineiituiion,    ihe     Spanish   inquisition, 
,.   may  be   read  in  Kcveral  works.     Among  the 
s  of  perfidy  which  are  recorded,  is  thai  of 
.   boring  holes  in  vessels  in  which  many  of  ihe 
Moorish  families  were  on  their  way  to  the 
',  Bybaiy  coast,  after  they  had  purchased  a 
I   promise    of  safety   by   every    sacrifice.     No 
I   doubt  Ibe  corsajn  ofien  repeated  the  tales  of 


atrocities  perpetrated  upon  their  ancestors, 
when  they  steered  their  barbs  over  the  waves 
that  had  been  reddened  by  tbeir  blood. 
Many  a  captive  from  a  diflereni  coDniry  has 
spent  a  long  imprisonmenc  in  tears,  for  the 
crimes  of  the  Spaniards,  as  other  nations  siill 
shudder  at  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  their 
infernal  inquisition. 

No  doubt  the  time  worn  structure  which 
is  represented  above,  which  terminated  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  Algiers,  has  been 
passed  by  thousands  of  Chrisiian  slaves,  in 
chains,  weighed  down  by  their  burthens,  and 
heart-broken  wiib  oppression  and  hopeless 
exile.  Few  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
captives  were  made,  at  different  periods,  by 
ihe  corsairs  of  Barbary.  Taking  advaniase 
of  the  security,  the  weakness,  or  the  apathy 
of  distant  people,  the  cruizers  did,Hot  confine 
themselves  to  the  capture  of  those  who  ven- 
tured upon  ihe*  water,  but  ihey  often  made 
descents  upon  difTerenl  parts  of  the  extensive 
coasts  to  which  they  had  access ;  and  we  find 
accounts  or  hints  of  their  depredations  in 
books,  traditions,  and  pictures,  at  difierent 
times  and  places.  Strange  as  ii  now  seems, 
until  within  a  few  years,  even  norlhem  sove- 
reigns  of  Europe  paid  tribute  to  these  pirati- 
cal sillies,  lo  purchase  for  iheir  vessels  securi- 
ly  from  ijesiruction  and  plunder,  and  large 
sums  for  the  ransom  of  their  captured  subjects. 
Some  distinguished  men  were  ai  different  pe- 
riods made  slaves  by  those  freebooters,  among 
whom  was  the  celebraied  Cervantes,  who,  in 
Don  Quixote,  has  given  likely  sketches  of 
Moorish  ohaiacler  and  manners. 

But  nil  hns  now  been  changed.  Algiers  is 
now  a  Freucb  city,  abounding  in  the  luxuries 
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and  the  Tices,  we  fear,  as  well  as  the  com- 
forts and  gaiety  of  Paris  ;  while  the  territory 
far  in  the  interior  is  occupied  by  French 
troops,  victorious  and  conquering  still,  with 
plans  for  pushing  their  conquests  to  Mount 
Atlas.  Many  books  have  been  published  by 
persons  in  some  way  connected  with  that 
new  colony.  We  have  grammers,  dictiona- 
ries, vocabularies  and  phrase-books,  to  aid  for- 
eigners in  acquiring  that  Algerine  dialect  of 
Arabic;  and  elegant  volumes,  describing  the 
scenes  and  incidents  in  that  country,  so  long 
abandoned  by  a  barbarous  people.  **  Algiers 
m  1S44"  abounds  in  colored  prints :  scenery, 
with  Arab  and  French  troops  in  the  fore- 
grounds ;  and,  what  has  more  to  recommend  it 
than  mere  picturesque  effect,  we  find  here  and 
there  a  Roman  or  Grecian  ruin,  or  one  of  siill 
greater  antiquity,  reminding  us  of  the  nations 
who  in  eariy^days  occupied  by  turns  that  in- 
teresting region. 

According  to  the  last  accounts,  the  country 
is  now  quiet,  so  that  travellers  may  pass  from 
place  to  place  unmolested  and  secure.  A  re- 
cent examination  of  some  portions  of  the  ter- 
ritory are  brought  to  light  important  mineral 
resources,  great  plans  of  agriculture  already 
formed,  and  a  case  of  shipwreck  on  the  coast 
has  given  evidence  of  the  changes  which 
French  civilization  has  already  effected.  The 
following  particulars  we  copy  from  some  of 
our  last  European  papers : 

A  traveller  to  Algiers  makes  an  important 
report  of  the  mineralogical  wealth  of  the  sea 
coast  lands  in  the  province  of  Oran.  On  the 
slope  of  one  of  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  shore, 
he  has  seen,  he  says,  magnificent  masses  Of 
nlabasier,of  a  whiteness  and  beauty  excelling 
those  of  the  Tuscan  alabaster  of  Volterra. 
Not  far  distant  are  rich  mines  of  mineral  salt. 
On  the  side  of  Orleansville  and  Tenez  are 
rich  deposits  of  lenticular  iron  and  sulphur- 
retted  copper — while  long  veins  of  carbonate 
of  iron  and  of  lead  show  themselves  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  appear  even  above 
the  soil.  Finally,  the  traveller  in  question 
followed,  for  a  space  of  (5,000  metres,  a  vein 
of  glance-jron,  of  an  extent  and  regularity  al- 
most unpAlleled  in  metallurgical  annals. 

Count  del  Valle  San  Juan,  Grandee  of  Spain, 
has  just  purchased  in  Africa,  of  the  French 
Crown,  the  estate  of  La  Rapant,  comprising 
4000  hectares  of  land.  The  purchaser  has 
engaged  to  build  forty  farm-houses,  and  to 
find  tenants  for  them ;  to  plant  thirty  square 
feet  in  fruii-trees  for  every  hectare,  in  the 
most  eligible  spots ;  and  to  build  twenty 
houses,  independently  of  the  farm  buildings, 
for  the  families  of  prsdial  laborers.  To  each 
of  the  last  named  buildings,  or  laborers' cot- 
tages, is  to  be  annexed  a  hectare  of  land,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  tenants  in  daily  labor.  Fur^ 
thermore.  Count  del  Valle  ^an  Juan  has  un- 
dertaken to  build  a  village  of  forty  houses,  and 
to  expend  in  building  and  cultivation,  in  five 
years,  l,250,000f.  So  states  the  Moniteur  Ah 
cerien  of  the  30lh  December.  We  hope  the 
bold  speculator  may  succeed  in  his  objects. 


The  Oran  Seybouse,  of  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, gives  the  following  account  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Anglo-Maltese  vessel,  isolan^,  EUul, 
master : 

*♦  Thelsolana,  which  lefl  Malta  on  the  19th 
of  November,  with  a  cargo  of  stores  and  27 
passengers,  arrived  off  Jona  on  the  6th  of 
December,  in  a  thick  fog.  The  roaster,  who, 
it  appears,  was  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  anchorage,  unconsciously  allowed  th^ 
vessel  to  be  carried  by  the  current  towards 
the  Beni-Urgin^  coast,  and  the  wind  from  the 
northward  eventually  preventing  him  from  ex- 
tricating his  ship  from  the  growing  proximi- 
ty of  the  danger,  she  was  stranded.  M.  de 
Charpal,  director  of  the  port  of  Bona,  perceiv- 
ing the  peril  of  the  Isolana,  immediately  sent 
to  his  assistance  a  salvage  boat,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  the 
current,  reached  the  distressed  vessel,  and  re- 
ceived and  conveyed  to  land  all  the  crew  and 
passengers.  The  Moor  Ali-karesi,  one  of  the 
principal  colonists,  hastened  to  the  beach, 
where  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Arabs  of  the 
tribe.  All  assisted  the  shipwrecked  parties 
in  landing,  and  received  them  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  kindness.  They  con- 
ducted them  to  their  tents,  lighted  a  bonfire 
to  warm  them  and  dry  their  clothes,  and  serv- 
ed them  food  with  the  most  affectionate  cor- 
diality. The  cargo  of  the  Isoloua  was  snb* 
sequently  saved  by  the  aid  of  the  same  Arabs, 
and  the  administration  de  la  Marine.  No 
pait  of  the  same  was  embezzled. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


TBIANGIiES. 

Tres,  three,  nnd  anguli^  comers.  These 
Lntin  words  make  our  word  triangle,  which 
means  a  three-cornered  figure.  Many  per- 
sons know  this,  and  thmk  themselves  pretty- 
well  acquainted  with  triangles,  who  might 
yet  learn  soirie  things  more  about  their  na- 
ture and  uses,  with  pleasure  and  profit 
There  are  many  curious  things  to  be  known 
relating  to  triangles,  and  many  ways  of  ap- 
plying -them  to  practical  purposes.  We 
will  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  remark. 

Above  is  a  right-angled  triangle,  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  triangles 
in  making  calculations.  ^'  Making  calcula- 
tions I  "  I  think  I  hear  some  imleamed  per- 
son exclaim  ;  "  how  can  you  make  calcu- 
lations with  such  things  ?  "  I  will  teli  you 
a  short  story. 
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Once  there  was  a  boy,  about  seven  yeai9 
old,  and  his  father  wanted  to  teach  him  arith- 
metic, but  he  sometimes  seemed  tired  of  ma- 
king figures.  His  father  one  day  drew 
a  triangle  like  the  one  above,  and  explained 
its  use  much  in  this  manner :  Here  is  a  tri- 
angle, CBV.  The  lower  line,  CB,  is  called 
the  base ;  the  upright  line,  CV,  the  perpen^ 
dicular;  and  the  upper  one,  VB,  the  hy- 
pothenuse.  Remember  what  I  say  next ;  it 
IS  very  important  If  I  make  the  base  twice 
as  long,  by  drawing  it  to  A,  the  jierpendic- 
ular,  AD,  will  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was, 
and  so  will  the  hypothenuse,  DB.  What 
did  I  say  ?  Repeat  it,  that  I  may  know  you 
understand  it 

Now  let  me  show  you  how  to  use  that 
Chalk  CB,  8.  and  CV,  5.  Then  you  may 
call  8  eight  ^ards,  and  5  five  shillmgs,  and 
say,  if  8  yards  cost  5  shillings,  16  yards  will 
cost  10  snillings  ;  or  8  may  stand  for  80  or 
800  yards,  and  5  for  50  or  500  shillings,  and 
you  can  tell  the  price  of  those  large  quantities. 

The  little  boy  understood  this,  which  is 
yery  easy  ;  and  then  his  father  showed  him 
how  he  could  measure  a  little  tree  by  trian- 
gles. "  There  is  a  tree— its  body  is  the  per- 
pendicular of  a  triangle,  the  line  of  shade 
made  by  the  sun  is  the  hypothenuse.  Now 
'  put  your  back  against  the  tree,  and  walk  out 
to  the  end  of  the  shadow,  counting  your 
steps,  and  see  how  many  paces  long  the 
base  is.  Now  stick  up  a  pole,  measure  it 
and  its  shadow,  and  you  will  have  a  smaller 
triangle  of  the  same  shape.  Measure  the 
pole  by  laying  it  on  the  ground  and  walking 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  Then  see  how 
many  times  longer  its  shadow  is  ;  and  that 
will  show  you  how  many  times  longer  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  is  than  the  tree. 

The  little  boy  was  much  pleased  at  this ; 
and  he  soon  learned  how  to  find  out  the 
prices  and  measures  of  many  things  by  the 
help  of  triangles ;  and  before  long  made  a 
quadrant,  with  some  assistance,  with  which 
he  measured  the  house  standing  on  the 
ground.  He  soon  understood  also  how 
men  find  out  the  height  of  mountains,  and 
how  sun'eyors  measure  land.  Triangles 
are  also  very  convenient  in  making  children 
understand  the  rule  of  three. 

Which  of  those  uses  would  any  of  my 
readers  like  to  have  first  explained?  Let 
them  write  me  a  letter  and  I  snail  know. 


^  A  Railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean* 

Mr.  Whitney,  of  New  York  thinks  it 
<;  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  a  railroad 
\  fiom  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Columbia  River. 
(  First,  see  if  you  can  answer  me  these 
}  questions,  without  looking  at  a  map :         ^ 


What  mountains  would  a  rail  way  cross, 
between  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Columbia  River  ?  What  rivers  ?  What 
states  ?  What  territories  ?  Near  what 
towns  ?  Through  what  Indian  nations  ? 
What  would  be  the  longitude  of  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  railroad  ?  What  the 
difference  of  longitude.  How  many  miles 
are  there  in  a  degree  of  longitude  in  that 
latitude  ?  Th4  n  how  many  miles  long 
would  the  railroad  be  ? 


SIMPL.E  liESSONS. 

1.  When  a  word  begins  with  two  or  more 
consonants,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronouncing 
them? 

2.  Can  you  explain  why  you  "  carry"  in 
Addition  ?     Take  this  example  : 

To  3645 
Add  1807 


3.  Can  you  explain  why  you  carry  in 
Subtraction? 

From  6325  From  4003 

Take  4193  Take  2417 


4.  What  is  the  difference  between  Simple 
and-  Compound  numbers,  or  Simple  and  De- 
nominate numbers  ? 

5.  Can  you  explain  the  Rule  of  Three,  or 
Proportion  ? 

6.  Why  ought  yoy  to  hold  your  pen  in 
the  manner  required  by  writing  masters  ? 
How  should  you  hold  each  finger,  and 
why  ? 

7.  Is  there  a  straight  line  in  the  English 
writing  hand  ?     If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

8.  Add  the  square  root  of  676846782394- 
234  to  the  number  of  farthings  in  JE2486, 
and  divide  the  sum  by  the  cube  root  of 
638594.     What  is  the  answer  ? 

9.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of 
$246,894  at  4  jjer  cent,  for  7  years  ? 

10.  Will  any  child  eight  years  old  find 
the  square  root  of  14562347,  and  prove  it 
exactly  the  first  time  ?  A  litile  girl  of  that 
age  set  this  sum  for  herself  one  day,  and 
did  It 

11.  sz    dt    n    m     r     1     gj    ck    fv    bp 
012345      67      89 

Writo  down  in  lines  the  figures  that 
should  stand  for  the  consonants  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  according  to  the  plan  here 
given,  that  is,  0  for  5,  0  for  z,  1  for  rf,  1  for 

United  States.  North  America.  Europe. 
Asia  and  Africa.     Washington. 

In  learning,  think  you  can  succeed. 
Try  and  you'll  soon  be  wise  indeed. 


^ 


^ 
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PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Tbe  CbriiUaii  Family. 

The  conditioQ  and  prospects  of  our  country 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  the  families 
in  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tbe  world  at' 
large;  and  whoever  contributes  to  the  im- 
provement, even  of  a  single  family,  may 
therefore  be  said  to  improve  the  whole.  How 
interesting  a  reflection  is  this  to  the  person 
who  sincerely  endeavors  to  confer  benefits 
upon  the  family  in  which  God  has  placed 
him  !  iHowever  humble  it  may  be,  however 
unimportant  his  own  position  and  influence 
may  appear,  he  may  encourage  himself  in 
his  labors  from  day  to  day,  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  he  is  enlisted  in  one  grand  and  no- 
ble cause,  with  the  good  of  all  nations,  ages, 
and  descriptions. 

Such  views  of  things  are  well  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  good  to  watchfulness,  activity, 
perseverance,  faith,  and  prayer,  as  well  as  to 
foster  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  in  us,  while 
engaged  in  the  duties  o[  life,  of  whatever  de- 
scription. 

Many  members  of  families  are  desirous  of 
seeing  a  better  svstem  among  those  with 
whom  they  have  daily  intercourse,  yet  feel  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  mode  or  means. 
Opportimities  are  desired,  and  waited  for, 
which  seem  never  or  but  rarely  to  present 
themselves.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  it  were 
a  duty  to  abound  in  free  remarks  to  others — 
to  give  admonitions,  expostulations,  warnings, 
or  advice — yet  those  who  have  tried,  have 
often  found  that  they  did  not  produce  eflfects 
proportioned  to  their  justice  or  frequency. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  eloquence  of  a  good 
and  ufaiform  example  is  most  indispensal)le  in 
a  family;  and,  without  it,  every  oiner  means 
may  be  tried  with  little  etfect.  At  the  thresh- 
hold,  therefore,  we  would  present  this  sub- 
ject, and  recommend  it  to  the  reader  for  the 
most  careful  attention. 

The  families  of  our  country  are  susceptible 
of  very  great  improvement,  both  in  moral 
and  in  intellectual  respects;  and  such  im- 
provement is  perfectly  practicable.  It  is  our 
ni?h  and  solemn  duty  to  improve  the  minds 
which  God  has  given  us,  by  the  mostjudi- 
dicious  and  unwearied  training,  both  for  the 
good  of  ourselves  and  the  benefit  of  others. 
We  would  by  no  means  magnify  the  value  of 
mere  learning,  but  would  have  the  worth  of 
a  truly  well-trained  and  well-stored  mind 
properly  estimated,  as  the  servant  of  its  Ma- 
ker. We  would  have  the  acquisition  and  use 
of  knowledge  made  subservienft  to  the  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  of  its  possessor,  by  se- 
curing hi«  leisure  hours  against  temptation, 
and  invigorating  it  for  its  hiuhesi  duties.  How 
much  rnay  be  daily  done,  by  each  of  us, 
in  the  families  where  we  are  situated — in  the 
domestic  scenes  where  God  has  placed  us — 
we  never  shall  know  until  we  have  made  the 
experiment :  nor  can  we,  without  a  trial,  and 
a  spirited  one  too,  ever  ascertain  how  far  it  is 
in  our  power  to  increase  our  own  happiness 


and  that  of  others — to  what- degree  we  may 
aid  in  improving  society  aroimd  us. 

Let  us  teach  hourly  by  example,  whether 
by  precept  or  not,  a  high  esteem  for  learning — 
sound,  true  learning.  That  will,  perhaps,  do 
more  to  make  our  children  scholars,  than  the 
best  instructors  in  the  world.  Would  we  have 
them  polite  in  their  manners  ?  No  dancing 
master,  at  fifty  dollars  a  quarter,  can  do  half 
so  much  as  we  by  our  example.  Industry, 
neatness,  and  systematic  habits  are  all  to  be 
taught  in  the  same  way.  Neglect  reading 
the  Scriptures  daily,  and  your  child  will  pro- 
bably neglect  it.  Attend  to  that  and  other 
religious  duties,  with  heartfelt  delight,  and 
you  will  probably  lead  your  children  to  be- 
come sincere  Christians. 


Thin  Shoes  and  Consumption. — Noticing 
an  article  with  this  title,  the  Bridgdeton,  N.  J. 
Chronicle  says:  *«Let  parent^  look  well  to 
this  matter ;  let  them  see  that  their  daugh-^ 
ters  wear  good  thick  shoes  and  stockings, 
during  cold  and  damp  weather.  Let  them 
compare  their  own  thick  boots  with  the  low, 
thin  shoes  of  their  daughters,  and  they  will 
more  fully  realize  the  insufficiency  of  the, 
latter;  and  let  the  ladies  not  suppose  that  a' 
sensible  nmn  is  more  pleased  with  a  pale  and 
feeble  woman,  than  with  one  bloommg  with 
health,  vigor  and  beauty — with  a  small  foot 
than  with  a  good  judgment.  For  the  one  who 
is  over  anxious  about  the  former,  must  cer- 
tainly have  an  insufficiency  of  the  latter." 

iBsssssssss^ss^ssasassBoasB 

BIOGRAPHICAL 


Sketch  of  the  Public  Life  of  M*  Gafsot. 

At  Paris,  M.  Guizot  lived  much  of  his  time 
in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Stapfer,  once 
a  professer  in  Berne,  and  for  several  years  am- 
bassador from  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  to  the 
French  government.  M.  Guizot  spent  much 
of  the  years  1807  and  180S  at  Mr.  Stapfer's 
country  residence  near  Orleans,  pursuing  the 
study  of  German  Philosophy,  and  reviewing 
the  classical  autliors  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  same  patron  and 
friend,  he  was  introduced  into  the  literary 
world  at  Paris,  and  met  at  the  house  of  M. 
Suard,  which  was  the  centre  of  a  literary  cir- 
cle. Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Messlau,  the 
editress  of  the  Puhliciste,  This  lady  he  af- 
terwards married.  She  died  in  1827,  and 
was  the  authoress  of  several  admirable  little 
books  for  youth,  which  are  highly  esteemed 
even  yet  in  France.  She  was,  we  believe  a 
pious  woman.  She  exerted  a  vast  influence 
over  the  character  and  destinies  of  her  hus- 
band. ^  The  occasion  of  his  becoming  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  her  was  thus : — She 
became  too  ill  to  carry  on  her  paper ;  Mons. 
Guizot  hearing  this  wrote  her,  anonymously, 
to  say  that  he  would  take  the  task  off  her 
hands  until  she  recovered.  She  accepted  the 
proposal.  For  several  months  the  work  went 
on  as  usual,  without  her  knowing  who  was 
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the  friend  to  whom  she  was  so  much  indebted. 
After  her  recovery,  she  solicited,  by  an  ad?er- 
tisement  in  her  paper,  an  interview  with  the 

Serson,  whoever  he  might  be,  who  had  done 
er  such  a  favor ,  in  order  that  she  might 
thank  him.  From  this  circumstance  resulted 
their  marriage.  After  her  death,  M.  Guizot 
married  a  Mademoiselle  Dillon,  a  niece  of 
his  former  wife.  But  she  died  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  he  is  still  a  widower. 

In  1S09,  M.  Guizot  began  his  career  as  an 
author,  by  publishing  hi  Dictionary  of  French 
SynonymSf  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in 
France.  Next  followed  his  Lives  of  the 
French  Poets — an  able  work.  Then  came 
his  translation  of  GibborCs  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire j  to  which  are  appended 
many  valuable  notei.  His  sister-in-law  told 
me,  the  other  day — what  I  had  not  supposed 
could  be  possible — that  M.  Guizot  wrote 
every  line  of  that  translation  with  his  own 
pen!  In  1812  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Modem  History  in  the  University  of  France, 
and  commenced  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
It  was  there  that  he  gained  his  vast  celebrity. 
And  there,  in  my  opinion,  he  ought  to  have 
remained  to  this  day.  Whilst  at  this  post  he 
commenced  his  6rst  philosophical  works  on 
history.  In  1814,  M.  Guizot  entered  into  po- 
litical life,  and  was  appointed  Secretary  Gen- 
eral in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  upon 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  But  he  did 
not  hold  that  post  more  than  three  or  four 
years.  During  several  years  which  succeeded, 
he  was  a  whUe  in  his  old  post  of  professor, 
and  though  he  published  many  able  political 
pamphlets  on  the  topics  which  absorbed  men's 
minds  during  that  period,  he  contrived  to  find 
time  to  give  to  the  world  his  '*  Collection  ff 
Memoirs  relative  to  the  English  Revolution," 
his  **  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative  to  the 
Ancient  History  of  France,"  his  **  Essays  on 
the  History  of  France,"  and  his  Essays  on 
Calvin  and  Shakspeare,  together  with  his 
translations  of  some  of  the  plays  of  the  great 
English  dramatist.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
mach  for  the  reviews  and  newspapers.  In 
1830  he  entered,  for  the  first  time,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  And  since  the  Revolution 
of  July,  he  has  figured  by  the  side  of  Thiers, 
Mole,  and  others,  in  all  the  ^reat  political 
questions  which  have  agitated  France.  From 
1832  to  1836,  he  was  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  as  such  gave  to  France  her 
present  public  sch«  ol  system — the  wisest  and 
best  of  all  his  political  measures.  Since  the 
autumn  of  1840,  he  has  held  the  portfolio  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Atlairs,  and  has  certainly 
displayed  ^eat  talents :  but,  in  reference  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  still  more,  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  he  has  given  great  offence,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  the  Protestants.  In  fiaict, 
M.  Guizot  ought  to  have  resigned  his  place, 
rather  than  have  lent  his  great  nanie  and  tal- 
eois  to  carrymg  on  plans  for  pleasing  the  Je- 
suits and  their  missions  at  the  expense  of  the 
Protestants.  The  consequence  of  his  truck- 
ling conduct  has  been  the  total  loss  of  the 


confidence  of  Protestants  in  France.  **  He  is 
playing  the  part  of  another  Rosny,"  (Duke  of 
Sully,)  say  they,  **for  another  Henry  IV^" 
(Louis  Philippe';)  and  are  they  not  right? 
Alas,  M.  Guizot  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  great  danger  of  political  ambition. 
Had  M.  Guizot  remained  professor  at  the  Sor- 
bonne, he  would  have  rendered  himself  illus- 
trious in  all  coming  time  by  the  splendid  and 
profound  productions  of  his  pen.  At  present 
the  prospect  is,  that  after  all,  he  will  be  in  the 
end  a  disappointed  statesman,  rather  than  one 
ol  those  great  philosophers  who  bleSs  and 
adora  the  human  intellect  bv  their  wise  coim- 
sels  and  their  varied  and  boundless  Imow- 
ledge. — N,  Y,  Evangelist. 


BiOf^rapliical  Sketch  of  Roger  Grlswold— Gov* 
einor  of  Counecticiit* 

BT  PKK8IDKNT  DWIOBT. 

Roger  Griswold,  was  born  at  Lyme,  (Con.) 
May  21,  1762.  His  father  was  the  former 
Governor  Griswold;  and  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Governor  Wolcott,  and 
sister  of  the  second.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale  College ;  where  he  took  his  first  degree' 
in  1780.  In  1783«  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  ;  1797,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in 
Congress;  in  1801,  he  was  appointed,  by  Pre- 
sident Adams,  Storetary  of  War,  but  declined 
theofilce.  In  1808,  having  resigned  his  seat 
in  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  in  1811  was  raised  to 
the  chief  seat  of  magistracy.  In  this  station 
he  died,  October,  1811. 

Governor  Griswold  possessed  an  uncom- 
monly good  person ;  was  tall,  well  made,  and 
vigorous.  His  complexion,  countenance,  and 
eye,  were  remarkably  fine ;  presenting  to  'a 
spectator  an  almost  singular  combination  of 
amiableness  and  dignity. 

His  mind  was  perfectly  suited  to  such  a 
form.  It  was  a  mind  of  the  first  class — com- 
bining an  imagination,  an  understanding,  and 
a  memory,  rarely  united.  With  these  powera 
were  joined  sweetness  of  temper,  unwarping 
probity,  great  candor,  and  pairiotism  unques- 
tioned even  by  the  malignant  spirit  of  party. 
To  these  high  atributes  he  added  a  delicacy 
scarcely  rivalled  by  our  sex,  and  not  often  ex- 
celled by  the  other. 

It  would  not  appear  surprising  that,  wtth 
such  qualities.  Governor  Gnswold  should  ac* 
quire  high  distinction  in  every  employment 
which  he  assumed.  At  the  bar  and  on  the 
bench  he  was  considered  as  standing  in  the 
first  rank  of  his  compeers.  In  Congress,  for 
several  ^rears,  he  was  regarded  by  both  politi- 
cal parties  as  the  first  man  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic afiairs  and  true  interests  of  the  country,  for 
some  years  before  he  left  Congress,  was  pro- 
bably not  excelled  by  any  individual  member 
in  that  body.  It  was  at  once  comprehensive 
and  minute — embracing  the  great  and  general 
principles  of  sound  American  policy,  and  en- 
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tering,  in  a  sense  intuitively,  into  those  details 
of  business  which  ultimately  regulate  all  the 
practical  concerns  of  a  community,  and  with- 
out which  those  concerns  can  never  be  direct- 
ed either  with  success  or  safety.  Whenev^ 
he  spoke,  men  of  all  parties  listened  with  pro- 
found attention — for  they  all  knew  that  he 
never  spoke,  unless  to  <  propose  new  subjects 
of  consideration,  or  to  place  those  which  were 
under  discussion  in  a  new  and  important 
light.  At  the  same  time,  the  exact  decorum 
which  he  observed — the  politeness  and  deli- 
cacy with  which  he  treated  his  opponents — 
and  the  candor  which  he  manifested  on  every 
subject — although  they  could  not  subdue  the 
stubbornness  of  heart — compelled  the  respect, 
even  of  its  champions,  for  himself. 

[It  might  have  been  added  to  the  foregoing 
account  of  this  distinguished  gentleman,  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  continuance  in 
Congress,  he  was  not  absent  from  his  seat  a 
single  day.] 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


^ 


"  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  reply  to  British  mer- 
chants tradi  \g  with  Paraguay,  who  desired  to 
know  whether  the  British  Government  would 
permit  the  navigation  of  the  river  Parana 
to  be  interrupted  by  that  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
h^s  written  that  the  control  ot  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Government  over  so  much  of  the  river 
as  passes  through  its  dominions  is  absolute; 
and  that  the  British  Government  cannot  in- 
terfere." 

These  few  lines  convey  information,  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  tnibject,  which  could  not 
be  apprehended  by  any  other  person  without 
explanation.  The  map  of  North  America 
^ows  that  the  country  of  Paraguay  lies  far 
in  the  interior.  The  only  way  or  reaching  it, 
without  making  a  long  lourney  overland,  is 
by  the  river  Parana,  which  passes  into  the 
territory  of  the  republic  of  Buenos  Asyre. 
If  foreign  vessels  were  allowed  to  sail  up  that 
river,  and  to  return  freely,  goods  of  different 
kinds  might  be  sent  from  other  countries,  and 
the  inhabitants  would  gladly  purchase  them. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  the  English  Prime  Minister,  it 
seems,  i;as  asked  such  permission  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Buenos  Aytes,  but  received  a  re- 
fusal. According  to  the  law  of  nations,  each 
government  has  the  sole  control  of  its  terri- 
tory ;  and  England  submits  to  this  decision, 
as  in  duty  bound. 

Miss  Martinbau  and  Mesmerism. — This 
literary  lady*s  marvellous  account  of  her  res- 
toration to  health  and  strength,  solely  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  **  Mesmeric  passes,"  has  been 
subjected  to  a  rigid  analysis  and  criticism, 
under  the  rude  hands  of  the  medical  unbe- 
lievers. The  conclusion  these  latter  have 
arrived  at,  strips  the  matter  sadly  of  its  won- 
derousness.  Miss  Martineau,  tempted  or  driv- 
en by  unremitting  pain  to  the  use  of  powerful 
sedatives,  had  at  length  become  an  extensive 
opium   eater;  a  combination  of  causes  at 


length  induced  her  to  abstain  from  the  use  of 
the  drug — her  health  improved,  her  strength 
was  restored,  and  finally  she  recovered  the 
full  and  vigorous  use  of  her  limbs :  a  happy 
result,  which  she  ascribes  to  Mesmerism,  but 
for  which  less  credulous  people  can  recognize 
a  cause  partaking  in  no  degree  of  the  super- 
natural.— iV.  Y.  Express. 

StrSnoth  of  the  Alligator's  Jaws. — A 
friend — one  of  the  party  engaged — has  com- 
municated to  us  the  following  narrative, 
which  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  our 
sporting  readers : 

"  In  the  latter  end  of  August  last,  four  offi- 
cers— Lieui.  Hill  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Foley,  of 
the  Cambrian,  and  Lieuts.  Vansittart  and 
Phayre,  of  the  Serpent—were  elephant-shoot- 
ing near  the  river  Ck)tiar,  in  Ceylon.  In  wa- 
ding a  shallow,  Mr.  Vansittart  came  suddenly 
on  an  alligator,  and  fired  one  barrel  into  his 
shoulder,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  three 
yards  ;  the  brute,  turning  round,  received  the 
contents  of  another  down  his  throat.  Think- 
ing him  disabled,  Mr.  Van  Sittart  crept  up  be- 
hind him  to  thrust  a  couteau  de  chasse  into 
the  soft  part  of  his  throat :  but  before  he  could 
'eflfect  his  purpose,  his  antogonist  had  turned 
round,  and  made  at  him.  With  considerable 
presence  of  mind,  the  sportsman  saved  him- 
self by  thrusting  his  gun  down  the  animaPs 
throat,  and  despatching  him  with  his  knife. 
On  removing  the  gun,  one  barrel  was  found 
to  be  completely  bitten  through,  and  the  other 
to  present  several  deep  indentations.  The 
alligator  was  eight  feet  long." — Eng.  pap. 


Swallowing  Coin.— Hard  substances  are 
often,  by  accident,  taken  into  the  larynx.  It 
is  sometimes  a  difficult  operation  to  extract 
such  a  body.  We  find  the  following  notice  of 
such  an  operation  having  occurred  in  Eng- 
land : 

**  Mr.  Brunei,  whose  life  was  endangered 
bjr  the  dropping  of  a  piece  of  coin  into  the 
wind-pipe,  after  several  attempts  to  remove  it 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  was  finally  relieved 
on  the  13ih  of  May.  An  attempt  to  remove 
it  by  forceps,  by  means  of  an  opening  in  the 
wind-pipe,  was  unsuccessful.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  remove  the  coin  by  pla- 
cing the  body  of  the  patient  in  an  inverted 
position,  the  last  of  which  proved  successful. 
He  was  placed  on  an  apparatus  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  his  boiy  inverted,  and  the  back 
gently  struck.  After  two  or  three  coughs,  he 
felt  the  coin  quit  its  place,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  it  dropt  from  his  mouth." 

Oregon. — Congress  have  passed  the  hill  for 
the  occupation  of  Oregon  Territory. 

Missing  Vessel. — Ships  in  distress  on  the 
Atlantic,  often  put  jpto  the  western  islands 
to  refit.  The  Oswego,  of  New  York,  sailed 
from  Hull  some  time  since — and  not  heing 
heard  of,  it  was  feared  she  might  be  lost.  A 
letter  from  Fayal  says  she  was  there,  repair- 
ing damages. 
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CostoBw  amoB^  Iti^  Oregon  Iiidlaiif* 

The  Chinuks  bury  their  dead  by  placing 
ihera  in  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  built  express- 
ly for  this  purpose,  generally  on  some  is- 
land. There  are  three  islands  in  the  Co- 
himbia,  in  this  vicinity,  which  are  expressly 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  These  island  are 
considered  sacred ;  and  are  never  visited  by 
any  but  those  whose  express  business  it  is  to 
bury  the  dead  The  n>ost  noted  of  these 
islands  is  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Dalls,  or  great  rapids,  about  three-miles  dis- 
tant from  us.  It  is  several  years  since  I 
visited  it,  as  it  is  hard  of  access,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  the  common  people  can  hardly 
be  inducnd  to  approach  it.  There  were 
then  some  eight  or  ten  of  these  houses  stand- 
ing, some  of  them  in  pretty  good  repair. 
They  were  all  constructed  in  ihe  same  man- 
ner, and  generally  about  feet  square  and  six 
or  STTcn  feet  high,  the  walls  oif  split  cedar, 
and  i\\^  roofs  of  bark  of  the  same.  The  one 
which  I  viiited,  and  which  we  may  tiike  as 
a  sample,  was  arranged  inside  the  same  as  a 
dwellmg.  On  one  side  was  what  the  natives 
call  the  simas^  or  sleeping  place,  and  on  the 
other  a  vacant  space.  The  simas  is  a  low 
scaflbld  of  cedar  boards,  supported  by  small 
poles,  laid  upon  short  upright  posts  firmly 
set  in  the  ground  The  simas  contained  a 
krge  number  of  bodies  piled  upon  each 
c^her,  much  the  same  as  corded  wood,  each 
body  being  snugly  wrapped  in  a  dressed  elk 
skin.-^  Western  Pajpe  r. 

New  Mbxico— Santa  Fe. — Samuel  C. 
Owen'&  company  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  on 
the  20trtt>f  October.     Dr.  Connelley's  and 
Capi.  Speyei^s  caravans  had  not  arrived 
up  to  the  24th  of  November.     Dr.  O.  and 
Capt.  S.  had  been  to  Santa  Fe,  and  pur- 
chased a  number  of  mules  and  sent  them 
to  aaeist  the  wagons — a  number  of  the 
mules  they  left  the   United  States  with, 
having  perished  with  the  black   tongue. 
These  expeditions,  it  was  thought,  would 
prove   disastrous,  in   consequence  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season  when  they  left  Inde- 
pendence.     They   encountered    a   heavy 
800W  storm  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

Indian    hostilities    still    troubled    New 
Mexico. 

NATtTBALlZATION    IN    LotTISIANA.  —  The 

Constitution  of  Louisiana,  just  adopted,  pro- 
vides  for  the  prevention  of  those  frauds, 
which,  Ht  the  late  Presidential  election,  de- 
feated perhaps  the  will  of  the  people  of  that 
State.  It  contains  a  clause  requiring  nat- 
uralized citizens  to  reside  in  the  State  two 


years  afttr  they  a/rt  naturalized,  before 
they  can  exoercise  the  right  of  suffrage* 
If  this  measure  were  adopted  as  a  feature 
of  our  General  Government,  anj  all  our 
State  Governments,  it  would  do  much  for 
the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  we  think. 
Here  was  a  State  perhaps  defrauded  of  her 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  higest  officer  in 
the  Nation's  gift ;  and  that,  too,  by  such 
frauds  as  this  article  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion is  calculated  t^  prevent.  We  wish 
that  the  prevention  of  such  evils  could  as 
speedily  follow  their  occurrence  in  every 
State,  as  has  proved  the  case  in  Louisiana. 

Mottos  fbr  American  State«men* 

Duo  modd  hsec  opto:  unum,  ut  rooriens 
populum  Romannm  liberum  relioquam ;  al- 
terum,  ut  ita  cuique  eveoiat,  ut  de  republics 
quisque  merearur.  Cicero  in  Af.  Ant, 

£t  si  non  minus  nobis  jucuudi  atque  iilus- 
tres  sunt  ii  dies  quibus  conservamur,  quam 
ilii  quibus  nascimur,  pruftcio,  quooiam  ilium, 
qui  banc  urbem  condidit,  Romulum,  ad  deos 
immortales  benevolentia  famaque  susiulimus, 
esse  apud  vos  posterosque  vesiros  in  honore 
debebit  is,  qui  eundem  banc  urbem  conditam 
amplificaiamque  servant.     Cic,  III,  in  Catil. 

» 

Later  from  Mexico.— Santa  Anna  still 
remained  a  prisoner  at  the  Castle  of  Perote. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Grand  Jury  appoint- 
ed  to  try  the  fallen  tyrant,  was  furious 
against  him,  while  the  present  Executive 
of  Mexico  manifested  a  feeling  of  clemency, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  regret,  that  he  did 
not  escape  out  of  the  country  and  thus  save 
the  Government  further  trouble. 

A  letter  dated  Vera  Cruz,  January  31st, 
expresses  the  belief  that  the  life  of  the 
tyrant  would  not  be  taken.  His  young 
wife  was  in  prison  with  him,  as  was  also 
an  old  friend  of  his,  Senor  Lazaro  Villamil. 

Everything  was  said  to  be  quiet  in  Mexi- 
co. Santa  Anna  has  sent,  from  Perote,  a 
new  communication  to  the  Chambers,  re- 
questing that  thte  passport  for  which  he  had 
already  asked  might  be  granted,  in  which 
case  he  would  banish  himself  perpetually 
from  the  country. 

An  Indian  Ruber  Manufactory  is  now  in  op- 
eration at  Pittsburgh,  at  which  ladies',  shoes, 
of  various  patterns,  and  overshoes  of  superior 
neatness  and  lightness,  are  made  without  a 
stitch:  also  all  kinds  of  gum  elastic  arti- 
cles, such  as  life-preservers,  pillows,  coach- 
cloths,  &c. 

Green  Peas  have  been  in  the  Mobile 
market  every  week  during  the  past  winter. 
Asparagus,  the  first  of  the  season,  was  sold 
on  the  5th  ult. 
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The  Bamumyof  Nature  and  Ait* 

Ftmn  Spmcer't  ^'Fcdrie  Queew." 

Eftsoons  thf^y  heard  a  most  delighiful  sound 
Of  all  that  mole  delight  a  d  inty  ear, 
Such  at  at  once  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Sive  in  this  paradide,  be  heard  elsewhere. 
Right  hard  it  was  I'or  wight  that  did  it  hear, 
To  read  what  manner  mu»io  that  mote  be ; 
Fur  all  that  plea«n|t  is  to  livinr  ear, 
Was  all  consorted  m  one  harmony : 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  winds,  waters,  all  agree. 

The  joyous  birds,  shrouded  in  cheeriiil  shade. 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  aUemper'd  Sweet; 
Th*  angelical,  soft,  trembling  voices  made 
To  th'  instruments  divine  accordance  meet; 
The  silver- sounding  instruments  ('id  meet 
With  the  bass  murmur  of  the  water's  tali : 
The  water's  falU  with  ditierenoe  diKreet, 
Now  soA.  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call — 
The  graUe,  waibling  wind  lew  answering  to  all. 


SKoming* 

From  amber  shrouds  I  see  the  Morning  rise ; 
Her  rosy  hands  begin  to  paint  the  sides : 
And  now  the  city  emmets  leave  their  hive, 
And  roining  herds  to  cheerfu  labor  drive. 
High  clitTt  and  rocks  are  pleasing  objects  now, 
AikI  nature  smilea  upon  the  mountain's  brow ; 
The  jovial  lurds  salute  the  Sun's  approach ; 
The  Sun,  too,  laughs  and  mounts  his  gaud^  coach, 
While  from^his  car  the  dropping  gems  disiil. 
And  all  tho  earth  and  all  the  heavens  do  smile. 

OTWAT. 


Bappinest,  the  inseparable  companion  of  Viriue, 

To  be  good  is  to  he  hnppy;  angels 
Are  happier  than  men,  becuuse  they're  better. 
Guilt  is  the  source  of  sorrow ;  'tis  the  fiend, 
The  avenging  fiend, that  follows  us  behind, 
With  whips  and  stings;  the  blest  icnow  none  of  this. 
But  rest  in  everlasting  peace  of  mind ; 
And  find  the  height  of  all  their  heaven  is  goodness. 

EOWS. 


The  Happy  Effects  of  Misfortitne. 

If  misfortune  comes,  she  brings  along 
The  bravest  virtues;  and  so  many  great 
lUustrious  spirits  have  conversed  with  woe. 
Have  in  her  school  been  taught,  as  are  enough 
To  cons»*crate  distre^,  and  make  ambition 
JS'en  wish  the  frown  beyond  the  amtle  of  fortune. 

THOMPSON. 


Manufactories  in  Tennessee, — The  cotton 
aod  wool  factory  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  yet 
in  its  infancy,  consumes  annually  six  htindred 
bales  of  cotton  and  $10,000  worth  of  wool. 
There  are  also  at  Lebanon  two  bagging  fac- 
tories, which  consume  about  $10,000  worth 
of  hemp. 

New  Way  of  Cleaning  the  Streets. — A 
stream  of  Crolon  water  was  poured  down 
several  streets  the  other  day,  and  was  found  to 
melt  the  snow. 


Steam  Pumps,  of  moderate  size  and  easily 
worked,  are  successfully  used  in  some  of  our 
ships.  This  machine  might  have  saved  many 
vessels,  crews,  and  cargoes. 


The  Black  and  White  -Race*.— A  public  dis- 
cussion is  going  on  in  this  city,  between  Mr. 
Grant  and  a  colored  physician,  Dr.  McCune 
Smith,  on  the  capacity  of  the  blacks  for  civili- 
zation. It  is  conducted  with  courtesy  as  well 
as  ability. 

^M»    mm  ^» 

Mortality. --An  old  horse,  helonging  to  a 
sexton  in  Providence,  died  lately  at  the  age  of 
37.  He  is  said  to  have  drawn  to  the  grave 
3000  persons. 

Mutiny  in  a  Convent.— The  GeVman  Uni- 
versal Gazette  gives  the  following  :—;* A  con- 
spiracy by  the  nuns  of  Varaten  against  the 
Princess  Breakovaz,  who,  after  relinquishing 
an  immense  fortune,  took  the  veil  in  that  con- 
vent, is  the  subject  of  general  conversation. 
At  the  death  of  the  late  Superior,  these  1100 
nuns  refused  to  accept  the  Princess  as  her 
successor,  she  having  excited  their  animositjr 
by  expressing  a  determination  to  make  a  re- 
form in  their  conduct,  which  she  considered 
to  have  been  too  free.  The  rebellious  nuns 
carried,  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  break  all 
the  windows  of  the  convenu 

Dr.  Wolff,  who  recently  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Bokhara,  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Capt. 
Conolly,  and  respecting  whose  own  fate  seri- 
ous doubts  were  entertained,  has  happily 
reached  Persia  in  safely.  He,  however,  onljr 
managed  to  get  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  avari- 
cious barbarians  of  Bokhara,  by  promising  to 
raise  and  forward  a  large  sum  as  a  ransom. 

Texas. —  The  joint  resolution  to  annex 
Texas  to  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to 
pass  tht:  Senate. 

O*  A  Magnetic  Telegraph  has  bjen  placed 
in  the  Express  Buildings,  over  the  \  ^lishing 
office  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine,  and 
wires  are  extended  to  the  Lyceum  building, 
in  Broadway,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
Two  persons  may  hereafter  converse  at  any 
appointed  hour,  by  going  into  those  placr* 
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la  publi8h»*d  we*  k'y,  at  the  office  of  the  New  York 
Express,  N«).  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  number,  ( 16 
pag'-s  hipge  octavo,>  or,  to  subscribers  receivinir  it  by 
mail  and  paying  iq  advance,  >1  a  year.  The  postage 
i»*  one  cent  a  numbf  r  for  all  parts  of  the  State,  or  within 
100  miles  of  the  city,  and  one  and  a  baK*  cents  for 
greater  distancfS.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for 
five  copies,  will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Edtors  known 
to  have  pulilished  this  sdvertist-roent,  with  an  editorial 
notice  of  the  work,  will  be  suppii^d  with  it  for  oi>e 
year.  By  the  quantity,  S3  a  hundred.  The  work  will 
form  a  volume  of  632  pages  aniiu»IIy. 

f^  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money  with- 
out charge. 

O'  NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  .^ 

Except  to  the  Editor  or  PubHthers  I 

We  particiilariv  r^qiwat  the  public  to  remember  that 
no  person  is  author  zed  to  receive  mon^y  in  ^^iranoe 
or  this  pap  r,  except  the  Editor  or  Publishers.  ^ 
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Nbw  Yokk,  Satckdat.  Much  8,  1645. 


The  astmiishing  progrAss  recently  made 
IB  Ibe  discovery  of  intoresting  aaliquities 
to  Eg7pt,  andin  reading  the  iiiert^lyphics 
bcfixe  kDown,  Mrongly  ' 


lim  now  carried  on  oETer  airoog  n 
into  prepare  for  new  wonders  which  'may 
ma  be  unveiled  to  our  view.  The  anli- 
-.  <|Mies  of  Egypt  do  not  generally  possess 
>  ihat  grace  uid  beauty  which  are  aa  con- 
i  (pieiKue  in  the  statues  and  edifices  of  an- 
'.  cieBt.Qreeoe;  but  they  have  ooaneoliona 
)  *ilJi  hiitory  which  give  them  an  interest 
<  often  more  elevated  than  any  arising  from 
)  men  taMe  in  the  arts.  They  demand  of 
I  '^  ft  preparatioa  of  the  mind  before  we  can 
/  apprraiate  them.  We  must  read,  before 
'.  ob)M]ta  likfl  them  can  exoite  anything  more 
t  than  a  vague  wonder  or  an  idle  curiosity. 
J  But  wbcn  knowledge  has  been  acquired  in 
I  uy  adequate  de^reef  we  may  safely  aSrm 
)  Ihu  DO  man  can  r«^ard  thme  reliques  of 
I  Iwt  past  ages  without  deep  inieresL 
)  The  cut  above  gives  us  a  view  from  one 
^  of  the  beighta  of  Cairo,  louthward,  up  the 


EGYPTIAN    A.NTIQUITIES 
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valley    of  the  Nile,   over  tlu|t  extended  < 
plain  to  which  so  many  an  aye  has  been   ' 
turned,  ceniury  afler  century,  with  solemn    . 
curiosity,  and,  until  our  day,  almost  without  ', 
avail,     [inpossible  as  it  is  to  do  anything    < 
like  justice  to  an  estensive  landaoape  with-    | 
in  the  compass  of  a  small  picture,  our  i 
graving  may  be  said  to  present  almost  e' 
ry  principal   feature  of  interest,   which  a    ' 
traveller  mi^ht  discover  from  the  spot  itself. 
The  reader  may  imagine  that  he  has  land- 
ed in  Egypt,  left  Alexandria  behind  bim, 
proceeded  up  one  of  the   mouths  of  the    \ 
Nile,  and  passed  the  citenstve  Delta,  ar- 
rived at  Cairo,  and  taken  his  stand  on  a    | 
commanding  eminence,  to  overlook  the  city,    i 
and  cost  liis  view  forward  over  the  first   { 
portion  of  narrow   but  lengthened   ptatn,   ' 
where  are  situated  the  ruins  of  some  of  tbs   , 
most  celebrated  and  magnificent  citiea  of  S 
early  antiquity.  i 

The  clustering  house*,  moaquea  and  J 
minarets  of  Cairo  are  seen  ttelow;  along  i 
causeway  points  towards  several  village*,  J 
DOW  obielly  inhabited  by  the  loisarable  peo*  ( 
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pie  who  groao  under  the  despotism  of  Ali 

Pacha;   the  course  of  the  Nile  may  he 

. indistinctly  traced  across  the  landscape; 

the  desert  sands,  which  overspread  much  of 

'  the  nearer  region,  give  it  an  aspect  not  less 

arid  and  unvarying  than  that  which  the 

'  engraving  has  given   us  in  the  picture ; 

and  the  eye  is  soon  fixed  near  the  distant 

little  village  of  Gizeh,  by  the  well  known 

forms  of  the  great  pyramids,  which  rise 

like  mountains  from  the  barren  plain. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  few  remarks 
we  may  find  room  to  make,  on  the  opening 
of  our  subject,  iet  us  pause  a  moment  to 
reoal  some  of  the  historical  facts  which 
give  its  chief  interest  to  the  waste  but  at- 
tractive  region  now  under  our  eyes.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  this  country  in  the 
Scriptures  is  in  Genesis,  where  its  first  peo- 
pling is  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  the 
chapter  where  we  are  informed  that  Abra- 
ham retreated  thither  from  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, to  avoid  a  famine.  Towards  our 
left,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  print  was 
the  route  by  which  he  must  have,  travel  led, 
and  by  which  Joseph  afterwards  entered,  a 

?roung  slave,  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  the 
and  of  which  his  brethren  found  him  the 
second  ruler.  There  lay  the  land  of  Go. 
shen,  the  nursery  ground  of  that  most  won- 
derful of  nations,  the  Children  of  Israel ; 
and  under  our  eyes  is  the  scene  of  their 
labors  and  sufferings,  under  the  taskmasters 
of  a  king  <<  who  knew  not  Joseph." 

This  broad  extent  of  cpuntiy,  now  pre- 
senting almost  an  unbroken  surface  of  de- 
solation, and  on  its  nearer  part  a  miniature 
Sahara,  was  for  centuries  the  abode  of  mil- 
lions  of  people,  among  the  most  powerful 
and  learned  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
whose  habits  and  manners,  down  to  the  most 
minute,  details,  even  of  the  workshop  and 
the  kitchen,  are  still  to  be  seen  painted  in 
the  walls  of  those  ancient  temples,  which 
here  and  there  break  the  uniform  surface 
of  the  valley.  These  relics,  and  thousands 
of  inscriptions,  chiefly  on  solid  granite, 
have  been  found  in  different  places — not 
only  here,  within  the  compass  of  the  hori- 
zon, but  far  beyond.  Obelisks,  still  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  transported  hence  by 
the  Romans,  are  yet  standing  in  their  an- 
cient capital,  one  of  which  was  above  100 
feet  high ;  and  stone  coffins,  and  muhitudes 
of  other  remains,  are  scattered  over  the 
civilized  world,  occupying  conspicuous 
places  in  thousands  of  private  as  well  as 
of  public  collections.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers, no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  a 
genuine  taste,  springing  from  an  acquain- 


tance with  history,  and  fostered  by  the  re- 
fined  feelings  of  cultivated  minds,  of^en 
cast  a  glance  at  treasures  like  these,  which 
foreign  travel,  obliging  friends  or  fortunate 
accident  have  placed  in  their  reach.  If  a 
word  from  us  might  avail  to  encourage 
even  the  humblest  or  most  ignorant  of  our 
readers  in  continuing  or  commencing  a 
practice  so  pleasing  and  so  useful  as  this, 
we  would  speak  it,  and  with  emphasis.  It 
is  the  beginning,  the  most  natural  and  easy 
foundation  for  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  for  life.  Physical  objects  connected 
with  history,  offer  to  the  mind  distinct 
points  upon  which  to  fix  its  associations, 
to  rivet  the  first  links  of  those  chains  of 
ideas,  which  a  progressive  increase  of 
knowledge  may  extend  far  onward,  par- 
allel with  the  investigations  of  the  learned 
in  our  own  land  and  distant  countries. 

We  have  chosen  the  print  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  present 
number,  as  one  affording  opportunity  for 
appropriate  remarks  on  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties. But  we  find  our  limited  space  al- 
ready occupied,  while  much,  indeed,  most 
of  what  we  intended  to  say,  still  remains 
unwritten.  We  must  close  this  week  by 
recommending  to  our  readers,  as  soon  as 
opportunity. offers,  to  recur  to  such  books 
as  may  be  in  their  reach,  on  this  interest- 
ing  subject,  promising  them  to  add  ip  seve- 
ral  successive  numbers  of  this  paper,  such 
leading  facts  and  remarks  on  Egypt,  and 
the  discoveries  made  among  its  remains,  as 
our  space  will  allow.  Every  parent  who 
has  neglected  the  regular  reading  of  Rol- 
lings Ancient  History  with  his  children,  by 
the  fireside,  is  respectfully  urged  to  begin  it 
without  delay,  or  such  substitute  for  it  as  he 
may  fino  at  hand.  We  would  also  recom- 
mend to  every  common  reader,  the  valuable 
popular  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gliddoa  on  An- 
cient Egypt,  pyblished  in  this  city.  Ib 
that  woi4c,  small  as  it  is,  (a  pamphlet  of 
64  pages,  price  25  cents.)  is  found  a  nooet 
valuable  outline  of  much  of  the  informa- 
tion not  otherwise  to  be  obtained  without 
consulting  an  hundred  volumes. 

We  add  a  few  detached  paragraphs  from 
the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Gliddon,  above  re- 
ferred  to. 

<f  Prior  to  the  year  1800,  the  published 
notices  of  the  few  travellers,  who  had  ven- 
tured to  approach  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Egypt,  were  so  confused  in  description,  so 
ambiguons  in  detail,  so  erroneous  in  at- 
tempts  at  explaining  their  origin  and  de- 
sign, that  the  fact,  that  these  monuments 
merited  more  than  ordinary  investigationy 
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WIS  the  only  point  on  which  European  sa- 
Tins  were  able  to  coincide.  Paul  Lucas, 
Shaw.Volney,  Savary,  Norden,  Sonnini, 
Pocooke,  Clarke,  Maillet,  Bruce  and  others, 
whose  names  are  precious  to  the  lovers  of 
adventure,  of  research  and  general  science, 
bad  explored  as  much  as  their  respective 
circumstances  permitted ;  and  great  are 
the  merits  of  their  works ;  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  knowledge,  gained  in  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century,  has  so  thoroughly  revo. 
lutioDized  opinion,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi. 
ble  to  refer  to  the  majority  of  these  authors 
without  a  smile. 

**  In  the  year  188(),  a  learned  Jesuit,  the 
celebrated  Father  Kircher,  published  a 
mighty  work,  in  six  ponderous  folios,  enti- 
tled '  GSdipus  .^gyptiacus,'  wherein  he 
succeeded  in  enveloping  Elgyptian  studies 
with  an  increased  density  of  'gloom,  it  has 
taken  nearly  two  hundred  years  to  dissipate. 

'•  It  may,  however,  be  maintained,  that  the 
jirtt  real  step  made  into  hieroglyphical  ar- 
cana, is  to  be  dated  from  1707,  when  the 
learned  Dane,  George  Zoega,  published  at 
Rome  his  folio, '  De  Origine  et  Usu  Obelis- 
corum,'  explanatory  of  the  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks. George  Zeoga  was  the  first  who 
so^^ested,  that  the  eliptical  ovals  (now 
termed  *  Cartouches/)  containing  groups  of 
then  unknown  charactSVs,  were  probably 
froper  Tiames  ;  although  he  was  not  aware 
that,  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  instances 
wherein  they  contain  the  names  of  Dei/ies) 
they  exclusively  inclose  the  titles  or  names 
of  Pharaohs, 

«*  The  real  progress  in  Egyptian  studies 
d  tes  from  the  appearance  of  the  great 
French  work,  better  known  as  the  *  De- 
scription de  I'Egypte ;'  compiled  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  goverment,  af\er  the 
return  to  France  of  Napoleon's  expedition, 
by  the  enthusiastic  and  laborious  savans 
who  had  accompanied  it.  This  truly  great 
work  presented,  for  the  first  time,  faithful 
architectural  copies  of  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  to  the  sludent. 

"Other  works,  like  thatof  Denon, kept  up 
the  revived  interest;  until  Belzoni's  dis- 
coveries of  entrances  to  divers  pyran^ids  at 
Memphis,  and  of  the  tomb  celebrated  by 
his  name  of  Thebes  (now  known  as  that  of 
*  Oseiri-Meneplha,'  B.  C.  1580;^  and 
Cailleaud's  account  of  the  pyramids,  &c. 
in  Ethiopia,  joined  to  the  continued  trans- 
fer to  European  cabinets  of  vast  collec- 
tions of  E^ptian  Antiquities,  furnished  to 
scholars  the  materials  whereon  to  prose- 
cote  their  investigatitns.  In  1808,  the 
learned  work  of  Quatremere,  Recherches, 


6co,  demonstrated,  that  <  the  Coptic  tongue 
was  identical  with  the  Egyptian'  language, 
handed  down  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
graphically  in  Greek  characters,  with  the 
addition  of  seven  signs  taken,  as  subse- 
quently shown,  from  the  enchorial  writings. 
The  Coptic ,  as  known  to  us,  came  into  use 
with  Christianity,  and  ceased  to  be  orally 
preserved  about  a  hundred  years  ago; 
though,  as  a  dead  language,  it  is  still  used 
in  the  Coptic  Christian  liturgies  in  Egypt. 
The  multitude  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscrip. 
tions,  existing  in  edifices  along  the  Nile, 
with  Greek,  and  a  few  bilinguar  fragments 
and  papyri,  colected  in  various  countries 
enabled  the  classical  Greek  antiquary, 
Mens.  Letronne,  to  bring  before  the  world 
his  invaluable  <  Researches  to  aid  the  His- 
tory  of  Egypt,'  and  thus  elucidate  many 
curious  points  of  Roman  and  Ptolemaic 
periods  ;  while  Champollion's  *  Egypt  un- 
der  the  Pharaohs,'  in  1814,  announced  the 
appearance  of  another  competitor  on  the 
stage  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  whom  Pro- 
vidence  seems  to  have  created  the  especial 
instrument  for  resuscitating  the  long  lost 
annals  of  Egypt.  With  these  laborers 
may  be  cla5}sed  (although  their  travels  took 
place,  and  their  works  appeared  son)e  years 
after)  the  ingenious  Gau,  who  explored 
Lower  Nubia,  and  the  Baron  Minutoli,  who 
visited  Egypt,  and  the  templed  sanctuary 
of  Jupiter  Amon,  in  the  Oasis  of  Seewah. 

"  Such  was  the  extent  of  modem  inquiry 
into  early  Egyptian  history,  about  the  year 
1820,  as  known  to  the  general  reader:  but 
fortuitous  circumstances,  consequent  upon 
the  FrencI)  expedition,  had  combined  to 
3upply  not  only  the  eet  to  all  hitherto  im- 
penetrable mysteries  of  Egypt,  but  the 
mind  to  comprehend,  the  soul  to  master, 
and  the  hand  to  execute  more,  in  ten  short 
years,  than  all  mankind  had  even  dreamed 
of,  much  less  been  able  in  twenty  centu- 
ries  to  achieve.  I  allude,  of  course,  to 
Champolliow  le  Jbune. 

"  By  the  16lh  article  of  the  capitulation 
of  Alexandria,  all  the  objects  collected  by 
the  French  Institute  of  Egypt,  and  other 
members  of  the  expedition,  were  to  be  de- 
livered  up  to  the  British.  After  some  dis- 
cussion,  Lord  Hutchinson  gave  up  all  claim 
to  objects  of  Natural  History,  but  insisted 
on  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  16th  ar- 
ticle, as  to  all  other  things.  A  vast  smoirat 
of  precious  sculptures  thus  became  the 
prize  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  conveyed 
in  due  course  to  the  British  Museum  in 
London  ;  and  amdng  others  the  celebrated 
Roeetta  Stone. 
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^  This  inestimable  fragment  ^the  Rosetta 
Stone)  consists  in  a  block  of  black  basalt, 
which  was  dbcovered  by  a  French  officer 
of  en^eers,  Mons.  Boachard,  in  August 
1799,  when  digging  the  foundations  of  Fort 
St.  Juiien,  erect^  on  the  Western  bank  of 
the  Nile,  between  Rosetta  and  the  sea,  not 
fill  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  vr&s 
placed  by  the  British  commander-in-chief, 
on  board  the  frigate  <  Egvptienne,'  captured 
in  the  harbor  .of  Alexamlria,  and  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  in  February,  1802,  whence  it 
was4^posited  in  the  British  MuseuL 

^  In  its  present  state  it  is  much  mutilated, 
chiefly  on  the  top,  and  at  the  right  side.  Its 
extfeme  length  is  about  three  feet,  measured 
on  tbe  flat  surfi&ce,  which  contains  the  Avri- 
ting ;  its  breadth,  which  in  some  parts  is  en- 
tire is  {(bout  two  feet  five  inches.  The  under 
pu^  of  the  stone,  which  is  not  sculptured,  is 
led  rough.  In  thickness,  it  varies  from  ten 
to  twelve  inches.  It  bears  three  inscriptions, 
and  is  bilmguar — two  of  them  being  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  though  in  separate  and 
distinct  characters,  the  third  is  in  Ancient 
Ore^.  The  first  or  uppermost  inscription . 
is  in  hieroglyphics,  and  much  mutilated — 
several  lines  being  impaired  or  wanting — 
the  second  is  the  character,  styled  in  the 
Qteek  translation  enchorial^  <  writing  of  the 
people,'  or  otherwise  it  is  termed  demotic,  to 
designate  its  ordinary  and  popular  use— 4lie 
third  \B  in  Qteek,  and  purports  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  the  hieroglyphic  and  of  the  demotic 
texts. 

<<  The  event  recorded  in  the  Rosetta  stone, 
the  coronation  of  Epiphanes,  took  place  at 
Memphis,  in  the  montn  of  March,  196  years 
B.  C.  or  2039  years  ago. 

Wonderful  Discovery* 

CoDsiderable  sensation  has  been  produced 
among  our  eajg^ravers,  by  the  news  of  a  dis- 
covery which  IS  not  only  likely  to  afiect  their 
interests  to  a  great  extent,  bat  which,  if  gene- 
rally made  known,  must  lead  to  consequences 
affecting  the  paper  currency  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  well-known  artist,  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  invention,  and  a  specimen  of  the 
plate  produced  through  its  agency. 

The  discovery  consists  in  a  process  by 
which  an  elaborate  line  engraving  of  any  size 
may  be  so  accuratehr  copied  that  there  shall 
be  no  perceptible  difierence  between  the  ori- 
ginal and  the  copy :  by  which  an  enmving 
on  steel  or  copper  may  be  produced  Kora  an 
impression  of  ihe  print — the  original  plate 
never  having  been  seen  by  the  copyist — and 
the  copied  ensTaving  being  capable  of  yield- 
ing from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thoa<(and  im- 
pressions.    The  producer  will  underuke  to 


supply  a  Bank  of  England  note  so  exactlv 
copied,  that  the  person  who  signed  and  issued 
it  should  not  be  able  to  swear  which  was  the 
original  and  which  the  copy. 

Many  guesses  have  been  mide  as  to  the 
mode  by  which  this  marvellous  process  is  e^ 
fected,  out  as  yet  without  result.  The  pro- 
cess does  not  even  infer  a  necessity  of  inior- 
ing  the  print  delivered  as  a  nipdel,  which  is 
returned  unscathed.  The  inventor  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  ah  engraver  by  profession.  He 
has  taken  out  no  patent,  neither  does  he  think 
it  expedient  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as,  if  he  does* 
any  unprincipled  person  may  at  once  adopt  it, 
with  little  probability  of  the  inventor  beinji^ 
able^  to  prove  that  his  process  has  been  tb« 
medium  oy  which  the  print  has  been  proda- 
S  ced.  A  fnend  of  the  author  of  the  invention 
?  says,  with  justice,  **  There  is  no  knowing  to 
wnat  extensive  changes  in  legislation  it  may 
conduce ;  fbr,  if  any  printed  or  written  docu- 
ment can  be  forged  with  so  much  ease  and 
certainty  as  to  defy  detecticm,  the  eonae- 
quences  may  be  more  appalling  than  we  care 
to  anticipate." 

The  invention  embraces  the  capacity  to  re- 
produce any  form  of  letter-press,  or  any  qual- 
ity of  print,  drawing,  or  lithograph,  in  an  un- 
limited quantity,  in  an  inconceivably  brief 
space  of  time.  For  instance,  from  a  single^ 
copy  of  the  Intelligencer,  plates  might  be  pro- 
duced in  twenty  minutes  from  which  impre^ 
sioos  could  be  worked  off  with  the  ordinary 
rapidity  of  the  steam-press  The  finest  and 
rarest  engravings  may  be  reprinted  ad  infini^ 
turn  ;  bank  notes  may  be  reproduced  in  fac- 
simile, without  the  slightest  point  df  differ- 
ence; and -last,  though  not  least,  books  may 
be  printed,  as  from  stereotypes,  in  unlimited 
quantity.  Indeed,  the  various  mechanical  and 
other  interests  affected  by  this  remarkable 
discovery,  have  not  yet  be.en  half  enumerated. 

Nat,  Inteiligeneer. 

The  London  Atbenseum,  in  two  of  its  late 
numbers,  mentions  this  invention,  and  informs 
us  that  it  first  announced  its  origin  in  Berlin, 
in  1841.  I(  raeniiona,  also,  that  the  question 
has  been  seriously  considered,  by  persons  con- 
nected with  the  British  Government,  whether 
'  some  measures  ous^ht  not  to  be  taken  (if  pos- 
sible) to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  counter- 
feiting, which  it  offers. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  had  made  progress 
in  certain  new  methods  for  producing  original 
and  copied  drawings,  printing,  kc,  before  he 
ever  heard  of  the  anastatic  process,  (as  that 
above' mentioned  has  bera  named,)  which  he 
hopes  to  use  in  the  "  Penny  Magazine/'  as 
they  have  as  yet  been  only  to  a  small  extent 
anticipated  by  the  foreign  invention.  And 
here  we  would  remark,  that  the  anastatic 
process  is  not  wholly  new,  as  is  admitted  ; 
only  the  application  is  new. 

The  London  Art  Union  ^ives  specimens, 
on  a  page  printed  froni  a  zinc  plate,  whidx 
was  copied  from  a  page  of  type-printing  con- 
taining wood  cuts.  That  paper  informs  us» 
that  **  the  principal  merit  ciainied  by  the  pro-* 
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prietm  of  this  patent  is,  io  the  Grst  place,  their 
method  of  repeating,  in  low  relier,  (something 
like  a  lithographic  prtntin?  sarrace,)  ihe  tra- 
eety  of  an  en^rared  wood-blocit  or  copper^ 
plate  from  a  cut  or  engraTing  rroin  such  block 
or  elate,  in  such  manner  at  immediaiely  lo 
yicu  iffiprenions  which  are  not  in  any  waf 
U  be  distiugulabed  from  tboae  drawn  from 
the  oTiginal  engraved  surface.    This  is  effect- 
ed by  means  of  acids,  diluted  to  Tartous  de- 
grees of  BlrenKlh,  which  act  upon  those  pans 
of  the  plates  remaioing  unproieoced  by  the 
i^  and  so  leave  the  printing  surface  very 
dighily  in  relief.    Another  chief  merit  of  the 
iareocum  is  the  successful  provision  against 
inder  any  degree 
finest    lines  and 
d  with  singular 
binary  result  ol 
m  of  ihe  ancient 
hinga — that  is,  it 
td — not,  be  it  un- 
laper,   but  faded 
aed  by  accident — 


J  _  h  relreahed  With 

j    >  new  tnk,  so  as  to  ffire  the  work,  with  all  its 

\   delaib,  as  if  fresh  from  the  woodor  copper. 

^      "  To  describe  brieBy  the  preparation  of  a 

(  plate  or  cylinder,  let  us  suppose  a  newspaper 

I     '■   iboat    to  be  reprinted  by  luis  means.     The 

;  sheet  is  flnt  moistened  by  diluted  acid,  and 

I    ;   placed    between  sheeia  of  blotting  paper,  in 

(   erder  that    the  superfluous  moisture  mav  be 

:   absorbed.    Theinh  neutratizesiheacid, which 

;   it  prewed  out  from  the  blank  spaces  only,  and 

I    '   «i^e0   them  away.     In  all  cases  where  the 

'   )  letier^prcaa  is  of  recent  date,  or  not  perhaps 

}   older   than  half  a  yearia  few  minutes  suffice 

J   br  this  purpose.     The  paper  is  then  carefully 

)   jdaced  upon  the  plaie,  with  which  the  ieiter- 

/    press  to  be  traneterred  is  in  immediate  con- 

'.    tact,  and  the  whole  passed  under  a  press,  on 

'.    reiDoTal  from  which,  and  on  carefully  disen- 

}   gaging  the  paper,  the  letters  are  found  to  re- 

'   TOTse  on  the  plate,  which  is  thmi  nibbed  with 

)   apreparatMB  of  ^ra  :  after  which  the  letters 

j    rceeiTe  aa  addiuoa  of  ink,  which  is  immedi- 

\    ately  incorporated  wiih   that   by  which  they 

)    are   already   fonued.     These   operaiiuas  are 

i    effected  in   a  few  minutes.     The  surface  ol 

i    the   plate  round  the  letters  is  bitlen  in  a  very 

>    slight  d^ree  by  the  acid,  and  on  app'icatim 

I    rfthe  ink,  it  is  rejected  by  tbe  tine  an^  re- 

(  ecived  oidy  by  the  letters,  which  are  charged 

S  with  ink  by  tha  eammAo  roller  used  in  haod- 

pciuiM.    Each  lecier  came  from  the  press  as 

1    /   iTithad  been  imprinted   by  iTpe-metal ;  and 

I   ifae  copies  are  fac-similes,  which  cannot  be 

£itiBcnisbed  from  the  original  sheet. 

"  The  practicability  of  iransferring  letter- 

I        presB,  eapecltlly  prepared  or  quite  recoit,  to 

I  .    aUmm  or  liiie,  ha«  long  been  known.    A  main 

[       adrwitage.  however,  anil  a  most  importaat 

;    I    aso,  pow eased  by  the  zinc  over  the  stone,  a« 

<    S  mere  material   to  work  from,  is  its  poria- 

biTiif.aDd  being  easilyformed  inioa  n-lmder; 

t    for,  althoogb  we  bare  only  spoken  oi  a  plate 


of  dnc  in  relation  with  the  results  we  have  S 
witnessed,  it  is  lo  be  understood  that  in  the  ? 
extensive  operations  cylinders  will  be  em-  i 
ployed.  S  _ 

"  There  may  henceforward  be  printed  only  ? 
short  editions  of  heavy  works,  or  of  others  of  J 
questionable  sale;  for  if  such  a  work  "go  > 
off"  beyond  the  enpectations  of  the  booksfl*  i 
ler,  reprints  in  abundani  '        ~        "J 

from  ■  single  remaining  t  } 

interval.    And  the  adva  ■' 

must  follow,  in  the  reprir  i 

of  valuable  works,  the  re]  > 

according  lo  the  ordinar 
hazardous,  as  being  ei 
Again,  for  book  illustraiii 
heller,  the  feeling  of  the 
ing^  entirely  preserved,  sii 
artist  passes  immediaielj 
to  the  page  which  it  i 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  ^ 
forward  scoording  to  the  t 
but  what  character  soeve) 
artist,  it  is  ultimately  d 
same  on  paper.  We  i 
finest  line  engravings  may  also  be  reproduced 
at  a  trifiing  expense, 

"  What  treasures,  therefore.  ofBoe  ail  may 
common  enterprise  call  forth  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  public  taste ! 

"It  is  probable  that  [here  exists  in  the 
London  warehouses  slereolype  property  for 
which  upwards  of  a  million  has  been  paid. 
Surely,  in  extensive  esiablishmems  the  em- 
ployment of  such  means  for  the  multiplication  . 
of  books  must  be  a  saving  to  the  printer,  also 
to  the  bookseller,  and  coiDiequenlly  a  benefit 
to  the  pabtic — for  the  supply  will  create  a  de-  . 
mand  which  may  ultimalelv  be  answered  hv 
Ihe  multiplication  of  valuable  books  proceet^ 
ing  at  a  square,  nay,  even  at  a  cubic  ratio. 

"  It  is  confidently  honed  that  ihe  results 
with  steam  will  not  be  less  satis&ctory ;  this, 
however,  remains  to  be  proved— for  ii  imme- 
diately supplies  a  power  whereby  such  a  pa- 
per as  the  rimes  might  be  multiplied  to  the 
amount  of  300.000  in  a  day ;  and.  not  lo  for- 
get the  value  of  the  invention  as  regards  art, 
such  a  paner  misht  be  illustrated  by  first-rate 
artists,  whose  sketches,  one  hour  after  the 
events  they  celebrate,  might  be  in  circulation 
with  the  paper." 

AM>ther  licarseit  BtaeksaUtb. 
The  New  Orleans  Protestant  gives  the  &>]■ 
lowing  inleresiing  acooant  of  the  sacc«MlU 
efibrta  of  a  slave  to  educate  himself.  We 
learn,  from  another  source,  that  £llis  is  now 
studying  Hebrew,  and  has  made  considerable 
progress.  I 

■  In  Ihe  State  of  Alabama  (Oreene  eoanty,    ' 
we  think)  lives  a  colored  man  by  the  name  cf 
Ellis,  who  has  a  wife  and  aeveval  ehildre& 
Ue  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  and  has  worked 
at  this  business  for  many  years  io  the  shop  of    | 
his  master.    He  is  believed  to  be  a  man  of    . 
sincere  piety,  and  ia  a  member  of  ihe  Presby-    ' 
terian  Church,  under  the  pastoral  charge  (A    [ 
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Rbt.  Fields  Bradahaw.  What  is  parlicularly 
noticeable  in  his  case  is  llie  slate  of  his  edu- 
cati(»  ;  and  fcT  a  man  wlio  his  been  all  his 
life  a  slave,  and  hard  at  work,  and  ioherited 
oalj  igvonoce,  we  coasider  it  quite  eXtraur- 
dinary.  He  is  well  acquainled  wiih  teadin?, 
writing,  arilbmetic,  ^ography,  grammar,  his- 
'  tor;,  and  some  other  braDches  embraced  in  a 
.  oommw  English  education  ;  beside  ivhich,  he 
has  made  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Latin 
uid  Greek.  He  has  accomplished  this  mostty 
wilhoat  the  aid  of  teachers,  and  be  learned 
hii  alphabet  withoot  cTea  a  book.  Bis  plan 
waa,  at  first,  to  gel  his  young  roasieTS,  on 
their  return  from  achool  at  evening,  to  make 
for  him  the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
.  ud  tell  bhn  their  names.  These  he  copied 
upon  his  shop-door  with  conl,  and  continued 
the  process  until  he  had  well  learned  the  (irsl 
elements  of  reading  and  writing.  They  ihea 
broDght  him  the  spelling  booh,  and  other  ele- 
meniarr  books,  by  means  of  which  he  began 
10  wend  his  way  up  the  hill  of  science.  We 
aodersiand  that,  in  some  of  the  hiirher  branch- 
es, he  has  had  the  aid  ot  othersi,  and  that  now 
he  is  punubg  his  studies  under  a  competent 
teacher.  He  still  works  at  the  anvil,  as  he 
e  done  through  his  whole  course,  during 
9  day,  and  stodies  at  night.  What  first 
prompted  him  to  make  the  effort  to  obtain  aa 
education,  we  do  not  know.  All  wlio  know 
a,  leslify  thai  he  is  a  man  of  UJicomtnon  na- 
i  energy  of  mind,  as  his  present  attnin- 
nCs  prove.  His  a^e  is  ahotit  45 
Lbout  iwo  years  since,  his  case  was  rcpre- 
_-.jied  to  the  synods  of  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, and  they  jointly  propose  to  purchase 
kim  and  family,  and  send  him  to  the  wi^s'em 
coast  of  Africa  as  a  missionary.  They  have 
ascertained  that  his  master  will  pan  with 
them  for  4250.  This  sum  is  equally  divided 
between  the  two  synods,  and  they  itre  now 
making  efforts  to  raise  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
Ellis  is  pnming  a  course  of  iheolc^ical  study 
under  his  pastor.  We  understand  he  has 
read  the  Btaadard  tbeolcvical  works  of  Drs. 
Dwight,  Dick.  &c.  and  oihen  pertaining  to  a 
miniaterial  coune. 

M 


Bef  Inning  I 

'  There  is  nothing  that  distracts  the  slum- 
bers of  yoimg  men  so  much  as  setting  up 
btuiness.  Beginning  the  world  brings  wiin 
it  many  serious  thoughls,  the  hope  of  suc- 
cern,  the  fesi  of  disasters,  the  ligaments  of 
(endemefts,  the  feelings  of  rivalry,  all  work 
deeply  upon  the  youthful  mind  and  render 
its  nights  restless  and  uneasy.  There  are 
Mme  tempers,  however,  that  are  always  de- 
lighted with  what  may  be  called  beginning 
the  world.  I  knew  a  man  who  began  buai- 
aen  half  a  dozen  times,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  and  each  time  with  a  difierent  set 
of  rules.  He  had  been  every  thing  for  n 
time,  but  nothing  long. 

There  is  much  truUi  and  some  point  in  the 


abov  little  sketch.  Beginning  the  world, 
choosing  a  profession,  and  choosing  a  wife, 
ore  three  things  connectedwithlife,  of  much 
difficulty  and  of  more  iropoitance.  Young 
men  seldom  give  either  of  these  that  dehbe- 
ralion  which  is  their  (ine.  The  happiDMS 
of  this  world  and  the  hopes  of  ftrtunty,  are 
connected  with  their  decisions,  whilst  pros- 
perity and  reputation,  or  adversity  and  infe- 
my,  are  their  attendant  consequences  ;  as  &r 
aa  regards  a  profession,  a  man  should  never 
be  too  hasty  in  bis  doermination. — Stltelei. 


THE  THAHB8  TUNNBII* 

That  great  and  truly  difficult  ent^iize, 
has  now  been  accomplished  several  yeara. 
Though  oAen  jpronounced  impossible,  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  Thames,  at  London  wma 
tiDdurUtken  about  tw»ty  years  ago,  and  per- 
severed in,  though  imjreded  by  unexpected 
diflicukies,  interruptea  by  untoward  acci- 
dents, EUEpended,  in  1826,  for  mtiny  racmtbs, 
by  the  bursting  in  of  the  river,  abandoned  in 
despair,  resumed,  prosecuted,  and  finally 
finished,  lighted  with  gas  and  opened  to  ihe 
use  of  passengers,  science  and  skill  hantig 
triumphed  over  all  the  prognoatKS,  argu- 
ments, ridicule  and  obstacles  which  they  had 
to  ^counter. 

Among  all  the  curiosities  which  the  trav- 
eller finds  to  admire  in  London,  perhaps 
none  of  the  labors  of  art  excites  sut^  feelings 
as  the  Thamet  tunneL  It  supplies  the  place 
of  a  bridge,  without  presenting  any  obstacle 
to  the  crowrls  of  ships  and  boats  with  which 
that  part  of  the  river  is  covered.  Scores  oi 
jarrowB,  carts,  and  coaches,  and  countless 
multitudes  of  foot  passengers  pass  through 
it  everyday.  The  sight  is  very  striking, 
when  the  stranger,  oiler  descending  by  a 
broad  spiral  coach  way,  or  the  foot  path  be- 
side it,  finds  himself  in  the  lon^  double  ave- 
nue represented  above,  with  their  two  fiae 
arches  of  hewn  aone  extending  before  him 
in  long  perspective,  lighted  by  dazzling  gas 
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burners  at  equal  intervals,  communicating  ^  Denomlnatloiiai  staHstlct* 

by  arched  doors,  and  alivo  with  the  busy  ?  The  American  Almanac  for  1845,  contains 

crowds  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  S  Jtatistics  of  the  various  denominations  in  the 

world,  just  come  from  the  light  of  the  open  ?  P °,"^  States.    It  seems  that  the  Methodists, 

day,  to  a  level  below  the  bed  of  a  large  <  ?^  .k''^^  ^^*^  ^^^""^^  organizations,  are  by 

ri4,  while  ^y  boau  aad  heavy  loaded  ?ex,%"r«"rT^  S'^^es^^Sf 

shipe  from  ill  quarters  of  the  world  are  j  The  foUowing  abstract  may  be  in.erS  to 

sailing  above,  or  lying  with  their  anchors  i  aome  of  our  readers : 

&r  above  his  head  I  5  Methodisls. 

■ —  <  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,        .    1,157,249 

New  EzlifbltIsM  inliOiMloD.  \  "        S^^of^^a"/      "         •     •    •    60,000 

S  Reformed       **         ...      3,000 

The  following  descriptions  of  large  pictures,  c  «        Wesleyan      «         ...    20000 

kc   exhibiting  in  London  (which  we  have  >  "        (German)  United  Brethren,   15ioOO 

abiidged  from  the  Spectator)  wiU    interest  >  — 

J                       '^        '  >  1,255,249 

«»"«^«"-  >  BaptUts.                       ' 

Mr.  Burford  has  brought  within  the  magie  ?     Baptists, 638,279 

eiicle  of  his  Panorama  the  most  magnificent  (  **       Anti-Mission, 69^668 

ai^iit  in  nature — an  "  Eruption  of  Vesuvius,  >  "        Siz-Piociple, 3|o55 

with  a  View  of  the  City  and  Bay  of  Naples  }  *'        Seventh-Day, 6^077 

by  Moonlight."    Vesuvius  sends  up  a  vast  s  *•        Freewill, 61,372 

column  of  fire,   which,  spreadinc;  as  it  de-  >  -  •«        Church  of  God,    ....      10,000 

ir^ds,  iMumines  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  I  '<        Christian, 175,000 

with  oorruscations  of  flame  and  jets  of  red-hot  s  "        Christian  Connection,  .    .      35^000 

stones ;  while,  just  beyond  the  influence  of  >  

this  burning  cataract  of  lava,  the  full  moon  I  998,451 

sheds  around  a  flood  of  silvery  light,  as  soft  <  Presbyterians. 

tmd  imre  aa  if  h^  efl'ulgence  alone  were  visi-  )  Presbyterians,  Old  School,     .    .    .    166,487 

Ue.    One  sweep  of  the  land,  encircling  the  ^  "           New     ""         ...    120,645 

bay  as  far  as  Pausilippo,  is  in  dark  shadow,  s  "           Cumberland,   .    .    .      66,000 

reheved  only  by  glimpses  of  moonlight ;  the  ;  Associate  Beformed  and  all  others,       45,500 

•Cher,  stretehing  towards  the  Appenines,  glows  (  Orthodox  Congregationalist.  .    .    .    202,2^ 

with  fiery  radiance — the  shipping  and  craft  in  S     Dutch  Reformed, 31,214 

the  bay  and  the  placid  waves  being  briffhiecied  }     German  Reformed, 75,000 

alternately  by  fleams  of  silver  and  gold.    The  <  ...-..-^^ 

Moonlight  and  the  reflections  of  the  flames  S  701,097 

teem  actually  luminous ;  and  the  aerial  efiect  >  Olher  Sects, 

is  BO  less  perfect  than  the  linear  perspective.  I  Protestant  Episoopaliaans,      .    .    .      70,000 

In  a  wwd.it  18  a  triumph  of  panoramic  paint.  ^  Evangelical  Lutherans,     •    .    .    .    146  300 

m^,  and  Mr.  Burford  s  chef  d'ceuvre.  ?     Moravians, ,        0,600 

The  panorama  of  Hong-kong,  in  the  large  S  Evangelical  Association,    .    .    !    !      15,000 

circle,  glows  with  sunlight;  and  iu  rich  mei-  ?     Mennonites, 58,000 

low  tones  are  soothing  to  the  sense,  after  the  <  Reformed  Mennonites, 

dazzling  brilliancy  of  the  fiery  effects.  >  Unitarian  Congregationalists,     .    .      30,000 

Captain  Sibome's  new  model  of  the  Battle  <  New  Jerusalem  Church.    ....        5,000 

of  Waterloo  represents  the  centre  and  left  }  Restorationists, 

wing  of  the  British  line  when  it  repulsed  the  )  Univeisalists, 

grand  attack  made  by  Napoleon  between  one  s  Catholics,                                                  ■      ■ 

and  two  o*clock  on  the  18th  June.    The  fa-  5  330,900 

mous  charge  of  British  Cavalry,  led  by  the  ?  "    . 

Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  of  the  Infcntry  by  <  ^^^* 3,285,697 

Sir  Thomas  Picton,  in  which  the  French  Cui-  S  If  we  set  down  the  Catholics  at 

rassiers  and  Imperial  Guard  were   routed,  ?  500,000,   and   Universalists  and 

fbrm*  thv  princif^l  feature  of  the  scene ;  the  s  others  at  200,000,  in  all .     .    .    .    700,000 

atlack  and  defence  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  S  ...    .i 

Sainte  being  a  prominent  episode.    The  nu-  }        We  have 4,181,292 

.  aerical  disproportion  of  the  two  forces  en-  (  as  the  grand  total  of  Church  Members  in  the 

gaged — the    British   numbering   only  3000,  >  United  States,  which  is  not  quite  one  half  the 

while  the  French  mustered  13,000  troops — is  c  adult  population,  over  21.— iV  Y*  Com*  Adv. 

at  once  apparent    The  British  line  of  two  i  

deep  shows  like  a  scarlet  thread  a^inst  the  >  Allow  a  man  lo  have  wit,  and  he  will  al- 

dense  dark  masses  qf  the  French  columns.  c  low  you  to  have  judgment*    " 

The  Physisoope,  one  of  the  latest  marvels  ;  Gilded  roofs  do^  i^^  ^®ep  out    sleepless 

of  the  oxhydrogen  microscope,  exhibits  the  c  nights.                             j      i       i.       _ij 

5  human  face  t wdve  feet  in  diameter.  <  lloo-rtj  is  never  gained  or  lost  by  accident 
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THE   BANKS   OF    THE   ST.   LAWRENCE 


The  "h«bitaDlB''orLowcT  Canada  assume, 
to  our  eyes,  the  aspect  of  foreignere,  in  dres!", 
countenance, mannpra, customs,  and  i[iD!;>jage. 
Their  rathiona  arc  aniique,  and  many  of  iheni 
'landed  fi>r  ages;  tlie  wen 
in  jacket,  cap  or  iiat,  red 
B,    The  women  work  iebo- 
tld,  and  hU  of  them  speak 
without  knowing  a  word  of 
e.     The  farms  will  he  ob- 
1  strips  of  IfW  or  5(10  acre 
e,  (wo.  or  even  three  miles 
le  system  of  farmiiii;  is  ex- 
ill  be  discorerei!  a  1  once  &y 
re  consifTTied  to  the  oselefs 
tie  Canadian  thistle.    There 
Down  here  as  the  docirine 
^,  and  land  is  recovered  to 
illow,  except  thai  lately  the 
9  begun  to  be  resorted  to  in 
•mall  decree.    The  hones  are  of  a  email 
breed,  well  Kaowti  in  the  northern  states  bv 
the  name  of  the  countty.    They  are  himI) 

Sd  slow,  but  powerful  and  hardy.  Many  of 
em  are  driven  aerou  the  line,  and  large 
faoTMS  introduced  into  the  towns  in  tetom. 
The  Talue  of  a  common  Canadian  horse  t! 
sbmt  $40,  and  of  a  good  one,  SCO. 

The  landscape  is  varying;  the  inhabitants 
aa  well  as  the  soil  are  poor,  apd  ihwe  are  few 
places  that  deierre  the  name  of  viilaee.  We 
pMS  a  house  now  and  ihen,dignilied  liy  a  tall 
pole  or  mast  raised  in  front  of  it,  which  is  a 
Bingalar  mark  of  distinction  conceded  tooffi* 
eera  of  mililia,  and  usually  adopted  by  those 
of  the  lowest  grades. 

The  people  appear  very  happy,  and  have 
healthy  countenances,  inciining  to  round  faces  < 
and  thick  lips.  Many  of  them  show  ibe  up- 
per front  ttwh  when  silent  j  and  iheir  aspect,  | 
althoogh  often  »i-.„^d,  denotes  a  want  of  ed-  i 
neation,  which  is  the  i  — l  ^ituse  of  the  back-  ' 
ward  condition  of  society  in  o,nBda.  They  , 
are  all  Bomanists;  and  the  churches  seen     i 


here  and  there  npon  the  road,  are  devoMd  to 
the  service  of  the  Romish  ehurch.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  priests,  tiowever,  has  be«B 
greli4ly  diminished  within  a  short  time. 

Machicho  is  a  vcir  pretty  town,  at  tb« 
moulh  of  thefiiviere  duLoup.  MaoyFradi 
customs  are  still  preserred  by  the  unmilad 
inhabitants  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  soma  of 
which  are  agreeable  and  inlerestiny.  At 
many  of  (he  inns  the  traveller  wiM  reeein  tke 
most  kind  and  hospitable  atlentiona,  and  will 
he  deliehied  with  the  beautiful  ioorar  gir- 
dens  and  neat  collretirais  of  ^ean-honscptaata. 

There  ie  very  liiite  variety  to  be  «iseov. 
ered  in  the  naiural  surface  of  the  ground,  hot 
the  joamey  ihroufb  this  rerion  preienis  al- 
most an  unvarying  tcme  pt  cnllivatiim  and 
feriiliiy.  For  a'  great  part  of  the  4iHaiiee, 
there  is  a  narrow  strip  ol  com  oi  potaioa  be- 
tween the  road  aad  the  river's  bank,  to  cor- 
respond with  (he  fields  which  sircte  off  lo 
such  a  distance  on  the  other  hand;  and  the 
variety  of  crops,  and  the  occasional  rows  and 
clumps  ot  trees,  remove,  in  a  good  degree, 
the  natural  sameness  of  the  landscape. 

The  principal  ariicles  of  eiport  are  flour 
and  Inmber,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  carried  to 
Quebec  in  imniense  rafis,  and  then  shipped 
for  England.  These  rafts  have  usually  a  great 
number  of  sails  to  hoist  in  a  fair  wind,  with 
Luis  to  shelter  the  men  from  the  weather,  ao 
thai  they  have  a  very  singalsr  appearance, 
and  at  a  little  distance  look  like  a  fleet  of  sail 
hoau.  The  population  of  Lower  Canada  Js 
estimated  at  about  500,000. 

The  French  Canadians,  notwithstandtng 
the  common  prejudices  against  them,  appe«r 
to  be  naturally  an  intelligent  people.  They 
certainly  are  amiable,  cheernil,  and  ^y,  and 
iheir  backwardness  in  improvemenls  is  attrib- 
uinble  to  the  system  under  which  they  lire. 
Books  and  newspapers  nanirally  lose  their 
etTect  as  well  as  their  value  among  tbwe 
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POSETGK  TRATBLS. 

No.  8. 

Wbile  TMiiug  mfteir  in  Oibnllar,  at  the 

window  of  mflwtel,  Ifoandmuchuniuemeat 

ia  obaemng  and  sketching  ihe  motley  erowdi 

which    cooaiaoilf  appear  in    the    principal 

nnec 

One  of  the  fini  fl^rM  I  iried  lo  draw,  wu 

[  a  tall  man,  who  had  taken  a  Bland  neaily  op- 

[  polite  the  window,  and  seemed  to  have  tbe 

}  Mine  buaioeu  a«  myielF— nothing  to  do  but 

!  to  gaze  at  The  passengers.    He  wore  a  largo 

S  blue  cloak,  and  had  thrown  the  lower  corner 

>  of  the  riffbt  side  of  it  over  his  left  ihoolder, 
to  hide  his  fonn,  and  cover  his  mouth 
lose.     Over   hie   forehead   was   an  old 

I  atoached  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  which  came 
I  ao  low  down  that  t  could  see  nothing  but  his 
I  e^es,  which  were  lar^e  and  black.  He  had  a 
I  verr  consequential  air.  and  looked  as  if  he 
I  dwaght  himselfaTeryimportant  man.  Bni  I 
I  afterwards  found  that  he  look  his  station 

>  thare  every  day,  and  concluded  he  was  a 
mwe  idler,  withoat  any  honorable  trade  or 

I  bisinefs  whaterer,  , 

)  Hariog  sketched  him,  I  tamed  to  find  an- 
:  other,  do(  in  motion,  for  my  neil  study — 
!  wiicB  I  saw  an  old  man  sitiinz  on  a  stone, 
I  the  door  of  a  house ;  and  nim  * 


>  •mall,  light  black  cap,  which  allowed  n 

{  set  his  One,  broad  forehead.    His  noan  wbb 

i  so  lai^  and  so  like  an  eagle's,  that  it  made 

[  me  think  of  the  old  Romans.    He  had  a  black 

t  dieaa,  cooaiBting  of  seTetsl  loose  garments, 

[  and  a  long  beard,  white  with  age,  which 

;  qiread  down  upon  his  breast  a  foot  and  a  half 

C  ilk  length. 

{      I  inquired  who  that  aged  man  could  be; 

I  aodwBS  informed  that  he  was  a  Jew.    While 

C  I  was  looking  at  him,  there  passed  by  two 

C  ^anish  ladies.    They  were  dressed  in  black 

[  mik,  with  scarlet  cloaks,  having  the  hoods 

!  aad  arm-ht^es  bound  with  black.    This  waa 


the  walking-drcM  of  many  others  who  aftn-  J 


fun,  aiiho«gh  it     .    , 

Amoof  the  crowd,  maof  of  wbcmi  morad  ' 
ipMie  leisurely  along,  as  if  they  bad  much  i 
more  time  than  business,  I  soon  observed  a  < 
brisk  moiiiHi.    It  was  made  by  t^  .    | 

with  raiher  Ead  countenances  and  misetablr  i 

clad,w'  

niiap(     .  .       __._  . 

Tliey  had  small  black  skull-caps,  like  the  old  ^ 
man  with  the  white  beard,  a  thin  kind  of  S 
jacket  without  a  collar,  a  tight  black  cravat,  , 
and  trousers  cut  off  near  the  knee.  They  < 
dashed  barefooted  ihrough  the  muddy  sinets,  < 
bearing  a  load  which  made  their  sironff  pole  J 
spring  like  a  bow,  and  the  muscles  oftneir  } 
legs  bwetled  out  as  they  mored,  in  a  remark-  i 
able  manner.  They  were  of  ihe  race  of  iba  S 
Moors,  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Barbaij,  as  aie  I 
,  all  ihe  poriers  in  Gibraltar.  I  was  told  that  < 
some  of  them  have  been  known  lo  carry  load*  ! 
of  auch  incredible  weight,  that  I  do  not  lika  ^ 
to  meniion  it.  They  appeared  to  me 
very  wretched  men,  and  I  piiied  ihem;  but  1  \ 
presume  it  was  partly  iheir  peculiar  dreaa.aod  i 
prominent  fearures,  with  their  sallow,  sickly  J 
complexions,  which  gave  them  that  aspecL  ' 
T  saw  many  of  these  poor  porters  every  dajr,  < 
and  supposed  they  were  very  numerous,  until  \ 
I  was  loformed  that  there  were  but  few.  [ 
Borrow  gives  a  very  inleresliog  description  of  < 
some  of  these  Moorish  porters,  wi  '  ' 

converted,  as  it  would  appear,  i 
hotel  in  which  I  lodged. 

1  observed  avery  tall  man  passbg  leisurely  \ 
along  the  sireet,  and  stopping  near,  whose  aa-  [ 
peet  immediatelv  slructc  me.  His  clothes  ( 
appeared  to  be  all  new,  and  of  fine  and  sub-  ' 
staotisl  materials,  cut  to  fit  him  very  exactly ;  \ 
and  he  stood  and  moved  about  with  peculiar  ( 
ease  and  dignity.  He  had  a  short  green  < 
jacket  nnbuttonea,  with  a  handkerchief  hang-  , 
in^  out  of  one  pocket — an  under  one,  of  red,  ( 
with  bright  buttons — yellow  small  clothes —  ' 
leather  gaiters,  fitting  close  to  his  legs,  oroa-  , 
mented  with  strings  tied  in  bows — a  very  i 
broad-brimmed  hai,  with  a  low,  round  crown  ' 
— and  his  hair  braided  in  a  thick  queue,  which  , 
hung  halfway  down  bi^  back. 

I  sat  a  long  time  at  the  window,  and  found  | 
that  this  man  aitncted  my  attention  and  so-  i 
cited  my  curiosity  more  tlun  any  other  pel-  ' 
son  in  tne  street.  I  at  first  took  bim  for  some  | 
rare  stranger,  who  had  come  from  some  dis-  •. 
tant  place,  aod  had  never  been  in  Gibraltar  S 
before;  bat  I  Boouobserved  that  be  waajoined  { 
hj  several  other  persons,  mala  and  famaJe,  ( 
who  were  as  familiar  in  their  maonera  to-  | 
wards  him  as  brothers  and  sialera;  and  he  ' 
oceasionallv  spoke  lo  persons  passing  him  in  ( 
the  street,  with  an  air  that  showed  he  waa  ■ 
quite  at  home  in  the  gairison.  j 

It  was  plain  that  he  was  not  a  oonimtti  • 
merobant,  iradeeinan,  or  artlzan;  yei  he  ap-  J 
peered  like  a  man  accostomed  to  some  very  i 
active  and  enterprising  life,  everything  about  I 
him  contrasting  strongly  with  tne  lounging  ' 
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Spiniard.  It  w«8  erident,  also,  that  he  and 
his  oompaoioDs  were  far  abore  porerty. 

I  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  draw  his 
fiffare  in  difiemt  attitudes,  which  was  easily 
done,  as  he  stood  rery  still,  and  changed  his 
posture  only  now  and  then. 

While  I  was  absorbed  in  observing  and 
drawing  this  striking  figure,  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  breakfast  in  the  hotel, 
came  up  close  to  me  before  1  heard  him,  and 
startled  me  by  saying,  *<  He  is  a  fine  looking 
fellow,  isn't  he  ?  He  is  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious smugglers  in  this  part  of  SpaiiL  Many 
a  good  load  of  tobacco  has  he  bought  here  oi 
foreign  merchants,  to  be  delirered  at  some 
retired  spot  on  the  coast,  at  night,  and  taken 
into  the  interior,  in  spite  of  the  guardacostas, 
whom  he  either  bribes,  intimidates,  or  eludes. 
He  is  a  man  of  a  numerous  and  peculiar  class 
in  Spain.  The  unreasonable  and  severe  laws 
of  tnst  country  deny  honest  and  lucrative  oc- 
cupations to  most  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
drive  many  of  its  most  enterprising  and  high- 
spirited  young  men  to  illicit  trade.  The 
Spanish  smugglers  are  usually  distinguished 
for  commercial  probity,  and  often  by  honor- 
able flings  and  conduct,  accordant  with  the 
romantic  scenery  and  life  to  which  their  pro- 
fession introduces  them.  They  have  oAen 
extensive  connections  in  the  country  and 
cities,  and  sometimes  appear  in  bands  of  him- 
dreds,  formidable  to  the  government. " 

Another  personage,  whose  appearance  pro- 
duced upon  me  an  impression  of  awe,  was 
one  whose  nation  and  office  I  needed  no  aid 
in  comprehending.  His  figure,  dress,  and 
countenance  reminded  me  so  strongly  of  the 
portraits  of  Moses,  in  our  illustrated  Ameri- 
can family  Bibles,  that  I  felt  almost  as  in  the 
Eresence  of  a  patriarch  of  ancient  times.  He 
ad  the  same  venerable  and  commanding 
countenance,  and  wore  the  same  long  and 
flowing  robes,  elaborately  ornamented  with 
silk  and  needlework,  with  a  fine  turban  or 
cap  upon  his  head,  and  a  full  beard  of  the 
purest  white,  flailing  upon  his  breast.  No- 
thing seemed  wanting,  but  the  ephod  and  the 
breast-plate  of  precious  stones.  He  was  a 
Jewish  Rabbi,  on  his  way  to  the  synagogue, 
which  I  afterwards  attended. 

Another  tall  figure  then  moved  by,  in  a 
ooMome  as  strongly  marked  by  some  of  the 

Seculiarities  of  the  fiast.  It  was  another  rich 
loor,  whose  dress,  though  in  general  resem- 
bling that  of  the  merchant  mentioned  in  the 
last  number,  (Penny  Magazhie,  page  40,)  in 
some  respects  different  from  it.  The  cut 
above  ffiven  will  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an 
idea  of  one  style  of  dress  among  the  weiuthy 
MoortofBarbary. 


What  is  EDuoATioif  ? — To  be  educated 
ia  to  know  how  to  reason,  compare,  and  de- 
cide oevi^ctly.  By  the  proceasof  education 
this  fkculty  is  acquired,  and  this  is  termed, 
in  this  practical  age,  "  a  practical  educa- 
tion: in  connection  with  real  labor  it  makes 


a  praqtical  man,  and  is  more  folly  carried 
on,  and  illustrated  by  manual  labor,  which 
gives  title  to  the  proud  cognomen  of  every 
true  hearted  American,  who  bears  it,  of  the 
"  working  men." 

Some  suppose  every  learned  man  is  an 
educated  man.  No  such  thing.  Thait 
man  is  educated  who  knows  himself,  and 
who  takes  accurate  common  sense  views  \ 
of  men  and  things  around  him.  Some  very  < 
learned  men  are  the  greatest  foob  in  the  | 
world. — Selected.  < 


Bxeursloat  with  tbe  British  Society. 

We  have  been  favored  by  our  friend,  Henry 
R.  Schoolcraft,  Eso.  with  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  an  unpublished,  but  very  imeiest- 
ing,  volume  of  Letters  from  Europe,  written 
during,  his  recent  visit  to  ilie  old  wesU.  A 
cut  next  week  (which  has  been  prepared 
to  illustrate  the  subject  in  the  19th  chapter 
of  his  work")  will  gratify  our  readers,  by  show-- 
ing,  at  a  glance,  the  position  of  the  curious 
trunks  of  trees,  lately  discovered  below  seve- 
ral strata  of  earth.  We  will  only  add,  by 
way  of  introduction,  that  Mr.  S.  attended  the 
sessions  and  some  of  the  excursions  of  the 
British  Association,  of  which  he  gives  an  in- 
teresting account,  as  our  readers  may  pre- 
sume from  the  style  of  the  following  passages, 
short  as  tbey  are : 

**  Manchesi'er,  Grosvenor  Square. 

"  The  principal  excursion  planned,  to  fiU 
up  pauses  in  the  working  hours  of  the  sec- 
tions during  the  meeting  of  the  Association, 
were  the  visit  to  the  noted  tunnel  in  the 
Worseley  coal  mines,  the  excursion  to  the 
fossil  trees  at  Dixon  Fold,  on  the  Bolton  Rail- 
way, and  the  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  at  old  Traf- 
ford. 

'*  The  distance  to  the  latter  was  rather  too 
long  for  a  walk,  and  rather  too  short  for  a 
ride  ;  but,  as  there  was  a  public  concert  to  be 
attended  in  the  evening,  besides  leaving  time 
enough  for  the  formalities  of  dinner,  at  home 
or  abroad  after  our  relucn,  there  were  double 
motives  for  making  it  a  drive  instead  of  a 
walk.  I  therefore  took  a  carriage.  I  had 
not  been  fairly  set  down  at  the  gates  of  the 
garden,  before  a  shower  came  on ;  and  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  principal  area,  the  fine 
military  band  who  occupiea  it  were  sadly  dis- 
turbed, and  the  ladies  had  already  mostly 
taken  shelter  in  the  Ions  glass-covered  ranges 
of  tbe  conservatories  and  green  houses,  where 
it  required  some  skill  to  decide  whether  art, 
in  the  artificial  flowers  ot  their  bonnets,  or 
nature,  in  the  products  of  the  vases  and  boxes 
at  their  feet,  presented  the  richesi  and  most 
tasteful  assemblage  of  fine  coloring.  How- 
ever this  might  be  decided,  the  ladies  them- 
selves presented  a  fine  display  of  bright  faces ; 
add  there  could  not  possibly  be  a  better  op- 
portunity of  judgioff  of  their  personal  beauty 
than  was  given  whue,  ranged  by  the  hundred 
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fiures  ontwardi  they  stood  looking  into  the 
area  of  the  gardens.  In  an  extract  from  an 
old  book,  more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
(I  think  its  dale  was  1603,)  which  I  saw  at 
Maochieater,  the  ibllowing^remarka  are  made 
oa  the  females  of  this  part  of  Encland : 

•*  *  The  women  are  mostly  handsome— their 
eyes  brown,  black,  hazel,  blue,  and  gray ; 
their  xu»es,  if  not  inclined  to  the  aciueline,  are 
mostly  of  the  Grecian  ibrm,  which  gives  a 
moat  oeaatifiii  archness  to  the  countenance^ 
SBcb,  iadeed,  as  is  not  easy  to  be  described  ; 
their  fiaiscinating  manners  haye  long  procured 
them  the  name  of  the  *'  Lancashire  witches.^* ' 

"  I  ihovight,  as  I  walked  deliberately  along 
these  glass  cac^,  filled  with  flowers  and 
ladies,  (my  umbrella  doing  very  well  to  pro- 
tect me,)  that  this  dusty  old  author  was  not 
much  out  of  the  way — tor  there  were  a  great 
number  of  bright  faces,  and  the  sight  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  whole 
ezhibitioot  and  well  worth  coming  to  see. 
I  was  trying  to  think  where  I  had  read  some- 
thing that  had  furnished  my  memory  with  a 
pre-existing  idea  of  long  glass  cages  full  of 
women ;  but  could  not  trace  it  to  anything 
nearer  than  the  pretty  slory  of  the  summer 
maker,  Red  Race,  in  which  the  adventurous 
himter,  who  from  a  high  mountain  bad  jump- 
ed into  the  sky,  began  to  break  open  the  long 
muklniks  or  cages  of  beautiful  birds,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  warm  winds,  poured  out 
Uirough  the  orifice  he  had  made  m  the  yanlt 
of  hearen,  and  filled  the  lower  world.  The 
rain  soon  cea^d,  the  sim  shone  out,  the  mu- 
sicians re-assembled,  and  the  wide  and  taste- 
fbl  gfomids  were  soon  filled  with  fashionable 
throngs,  and  enliTened  with  bright  eyes,  glad 
Toices,  and  good  nmsic. 

**  It  was  my  good  luck,  soon  after  entering 
the  garden,  to  b«  introduced  to  Professor  Colt- 
man,  of  Dublhi  unirersity,  a  botanist  of  high 
reputation,  who  had  spent  several  years  m 
exploring  the  wide  and  wild  region  of  the 
Oregon,  and  was  familiar  with  the  natural 
history,  and  the  character  of  the  Red  Race, 
who  roam  through  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and,  withal,  hmd  a  happy  mode  of  nar- 
rating his  adventures.  Here  was,  of  course, 
a  strong  point  of  attachment  and  sympathy, 
and  we  very  naturally  lost  sight  ol  the  zoo- 
logical collection,  in  recounting  the  trials,  and 
mishaps  of  western  life.  We  pushed  at  last, 
however,  for  a  peep  at  the  hot-house  slants, 
which  had  been  sent  in  from jsrivate  hands, 
and  were  arrayed  for  exhibition  under  an 
awning,  well  staked  and  fenced  in.  Here  the 
crowd  was  immense.  The  arrangement  put 
me  in  nind  of  the  labyrimh  at  Hampton 
Conrt  Palace;  at  least,  the  passages  were 
lined  off  with  ropes,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  go  forward,  at  all  events,  after  we  once 
entered.  I  soon  repented  of  the  attempt,  not- 
withstanding the  really  fine  display  of  exotics ; 
bat  it  was  in  vain  to  get  back — and  after  be» 
ing  squeezed  in  a  perleet  press  of  human 
liaibe,  backwards  and  forwards  several  timea, 
we  came  out  at  last  in  as  compact  a  way  aa 


the  point  of  an  auger  when  it  gets  through  a 
soft  pine  plank. 

*'  The  trip  to  tJie  fossil  trees  took  place  on  a 
subsequent  day,  and  was  also  yratiiying.'* 

[The  description,  with  a  diagram,  will  be 
inserted  hereafter.] 

BIOGRAPBICAL. 


The  Admirable  Criehtou. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters 
mentioned  in  history,  is  James  Crichton,  of 
Scotland,  commonly  called  **  The  Admirable 
Crichton.*'  The  following  account  of  him 
has  been  compiled  for  the  American  Penny 
Magazine,  from  the  Appendix  to  Pennant's 
Tuur  in  Scotland,  and  Lempriere^s  Biograph- . 
ical  Dictionary.  This  gentleman  was  de- 
wended  from  a  very  ancient  family.  He  was 
born  in  the  vear  1551  ;  and  was  taught  his 

{grammar  at  the  school  of  Perth,  and  his  phi- 
osophy  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  had  attained  to  the  20th  year  of  his  age« 
lyhen  he  had  run  through  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences,  and  could  speak  and  write  to 
perfection  in  ten  different  languages.  He  had 
likewise  improved  himself  to  the  utmost  de-. 
gree  in  riding,  dancing,  singing,  and  playing 
upon  all  sorts  of  instruments. 

Having  thus  established  himself  at  home, 
his  parents  sent  him  abroad  to  accomplish 
him  further  by  travelling.  And  coming  to 
Paris,  if  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  conster- 
nation he  raised  in  that  famous  universitv; 
as  we  have  it  from  an  eye-witness,  who 
gives  us  this  accoimt  of  it.  "  There  came," 
says  he,  **  to  the  college  of  Kavarre,  a  young 
man  of  20  years  of  age,  who  was  perfectly 
well  seen  in  all  the  sciences,  as  tne  most 
learned  masters  of  the  university  acknow- 
ledge ;  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  none 
could  excel  him  ;  in  painting  and  drawing  in 
colors  none  could  equal  him;  in  all  military 
feats  he  was  most  expert,  and  could  play 
with  the  sword  so  dextrously  with  both  his 
hands,  that  no  man  could  fight  him;  when 
he  saw  his  antagonist,  he  would  throw  him- 
self upon  him  at  one  jump  of  20  or  30  feet 
distance.  He  was  master  of  arts,  and  dis- 
puted with  us  in  the  schools  of  the  college 
upon  medicine,  the  civil  ^nd  canon  law,  and 
theology.  He  spake  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  other  languages,  most  politely  ;  he  was 
likewise  an  excellent  horseman ;  and  truly  11 
a  man  should  live  a  hundred  years,  without 
eatings  drinking,  or  sleeping,  he  coidd  not  at- 
tain to  this  man's  knowledge^  for  he  knew 
more  than  human  nature  could  well  bear. 
He  overcame  four  of  the  doctors  of  the  church ; 
for  in  learning  none  could  contest  with  him, 
and  he  was  thought  to  be  antichrist" 

In  Paris,  he  publicljr  challenged  the  most 
renowned  scholars  to  dispute  with  him  in  any 
art  or  science  which  they  pleased,  and  in  12 
languages.  On  the  appomted  day  he  ap- 
peared at  the  college  or  Navarre,  and  from 
nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening,  he 


^ 
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•Q  def^ted  his  opponents,  that  the  president, 
with  four  of  the  emioeot  professon  of  the 
uniyersity,  presented  him  with  a  diatnond 
ring,  and  a  purse  of  gold,  as  a  token  of  their 
approbatibn.  The  next  day,  be  api)eared  at 
the  Lourre,  and  exhibited  such  feats  in  tilting, 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  princes  of  the 
court.  He  earned  away  the  ring  15  times  suc- 
ceaairely,  and  broke  as  manv  lances  on  the 
Saracens.  At  Rome  he  chiKenged  the  wits 
and  the  learned  of  that  citv,  to  propose  any 
question  to  him,  to  which  he  would  gire  an 
immediate  answer,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
pope,  the  cardinals,  and  great  tiaen  of  the 
place,  he  obtained  in  his  defence  as  much 
eclat  as  he  had  received  from  Paris.  From 
Rome  he  passed  to  Venice,  where  he  gained 
the  friendship  of  many  leamea  persons,  bar- 
ing introduced  himself  to  notice  by  an  elabo- 
rate poem ;  and  after  having  been  honored 
with  an  audience  fmm  the  Doge  and  the  Sen- 
ate, in  which  he  astonished  them  by  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  eloquence,  and  the  gracefulness 
of  his  manners,  he  visited  Padua.  There  he 
pronounced  an  extempore  poem  on  the  beau* 
ties  of  the  university  ;  and  after  disputing  six 
hours  with  the  most  celebrated  professors,  and 
refuting  the  doctrines  of  ArLitotle,  he  con- 
cluded oy  delivering  a  poem  in  praise  of  ig- 
norance, which  excited  universal  appbiuse. 
At  Mantua  he  displayed  his  bodily  agility,  by 
attackiuj;  and  killinfi^  a  j^ladiator,  who  had 
foiled  the  most  skilful  fencers  in  Europe, 
and  had  lately  slain  three  antagonists ;  and 
with  great  benevolence,  this  admirable  Scot^ 
man  bestowed  the  reward  he  had  obtained 
for  this  exploit,  upon  the  widows  of  the  three 
persons  who  lately  had  lost  their  lives.  The 
Duke  of  Mantua  was  so  pleased  with  him, 
tbat  he  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son,  a 
youth  of  dissolute  manners,  and  of  an  un- 
principled heart.  Crichton  to  show  his  grati- 
tude and  to  support  his  fame,  wrote  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  a  comedy,  in  which  he 
acted  in  fifteen  different  characters,  and  all 
with  inimitable  success.  In  the  midst  of  his 
popularity,  while  walking  durinjB^  the  carni- 
val, and  playing  upon  his  guitar  m  the  streets 
of  Mantua,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  six 
men  in  masks.  Their  number  proved  no  de- 
fence against  tbe  superior  dexterity  of  Crich- 
ton, they  were  all  disarmed,  and  the  leader, 
fallbg  on  his  knees,  begged  for  life.  It  was 
Crich ton's  pupil,  to  whom  the  astonished  mas- 
ter, recollecting  his  rank,  immediately  pre- 
sented the  sword  with  every  apology  for  the 
opposition  which  he  had  made.  Instead  of 
accepting  the  generosity,  the  perfidious  prince 
btiried  the  sword .  in  his  defenceless  bosom. 
His  death  was  tmiversally  lamented  ;  the  peo- 
ple of  Mantua  mourned  for  him  three-fourths 
of  %  year,  and  his  picture  appeared  in  the 
chambers  and  houses  of  every  Italian.  To 
the  character  already  given,  it  may  be  added, 
diat  Crichton's  memory  was  universally  re- 
tentive, and  he  was  naturally  endowed  with 
flteat  powers  for  declamation,  unexhausted 
lueacy  of  speech,  and  readiness  to  reply. 


PARENTS' DEPARTMENT. 


Tbe  Panat^s  Tviak 


On  yonder  BMid,  that  like  a  wiodleM  hips 
Shiiies  in  the  clow  cf  lieavMi,  achenri>  bof 
Is  boiBidliig,  uayliil  «s  the  braese  new  boAy 
Light  at  ttie  beam  that  danoes  by  his  md«. 
Phantom  of  beauty,  with  hit  tepid  locks 
GHeaming  like  water  wreaths— a  iower  oTHfea 
To  whom  the  biry  world  is  fteah,  tbe  sky 
A  glory,  and  the  earth  one  hufe  deUght! 
Joy  shaped  his  brow,  and  pleaiNve  mnIs  his  tf% 
while  iDDoceooe,  from  out  the  budding  lip, 
DarlB  her  younc  smiles  along  his  rooaoed  cheeic 
Grief  hath  not  dimmed  the  brightBess  of  his  Ibntt, 
Love  and  aflectioa  o*er  him  spread  their  wiay^ 
And  Nature,  Mce  a  nurse,  attends  him  with 
Her  8weete«t  kwks.    Tbe  humming  bee  wfll  booad 
From  out  the  flower,  nor  sting  his  bi^  band ; 
The  birds  sing  to  him  from  the  sunny  tree, 
And  auppliantly  the  fieroe-eyed  DMBitifl*ftwtti 
Baoeath  hisieet,  to  oeoit  the  playiil  tooeh. 

To  rise  all  rosy  ffrom  the  arms  of  sleep, 
And,  like  the  sky-bird,  hail  the  brjght  cheeked  moia 
With  gleeful  song,  then  o*er  the  t>taded  mead 
To  chase  the  bioe-wioged  butterfly,  or  play 
With  curly  ureams;  ot^  led  by  watchful  love, 
To  hear  the  chorus  of  the  troopmg  waves. 
When  (he  young  breeses  laugh  them  into  lifo ! 
Or  listen  to  the  mimic  ocean  roar 
Within  the  womb  of  ^plry  sea  shell  wove; 
From  sight  and  sound  to  catch  miense  delight,  • 
And  iiifiint  ghidneas  from  each  happy  face; 
These  are  the  guileless  duties  of  the  day : 
And  when  at  length  reposing  evening  oomesy 
Joy- worn,  he  nestles  in  the  welcome  ooueh, 
With  kisses  wann  upon  hb  cheek,  lo  droam 
Of  heaven,  tiU  aiomuig  wakes  him  lo  Ihe  wmhA, 

The  scene  hath  changed  into  a  curtained  room, 
Where  roourafnl  gtimniers  of  a  yellow  son 
Lie  dreaming  on  tfie  walla!    Dim  eyrni  and sad^ 
And  dumb  with  agpooy,  tsro  parents  bead 
O'er  a  pale  image  in  the  coffin  laid. 
Their  infant  onoe.the  hiughing,  lerping  boy, 
Tbe  paragon  and  nursling  of  their  souls ! 
Death  tooohed  him,  and  the  bfe  glow  fled  awar» 
Swift  aa  a  gay  hour's  fancy ;  fl«ah  sad  oaid 
As  winter's  shadow,  with  bis  eyelids  sealed, 
Like  violet  lips  at  eve,  he  lies  enrobed, 
An  offering  to  the  grave !  with  smiles  as  when 
It  winged  from  heaven,  his  spirit  hath  retanad, 
To  lisp  iis  halleluiahs  with  the  choim 
Of  sinless  babes,  nnparadised  above. 


IS 


R£CIP£S. 

Mr$  B '#aa:&— Three  and  a  half  tumblers  oT 

sugar,  half  a  tumbler  of  butter,  one  tumb  er  of  mi'k,  a 
tea-spoonml  of  sude,  or  aalaDratas,  nut  in  the  milk  flva 
tumblers  of  floor,  three  exgs,  the  whites  well  beat,  oaa 
leaio.«  grated  in  the  sugar  and  the  juice  squeeaed  in  the 
yolks  while  heating. 

Gtntval  Wa$httiglon'9  Breakfast  CblsL— 8IA  into 
a  pan  1  lb.  of  flour,  and  put  into  the  middle  of  it  2  os. 
ot  butter  warmed  in  a  pint  of  milk,  a  small  spooalU 
of  salt,  3  well  beaten  eggs  and  3  table  speimfiils  of 
fresh  yeast.  Mix  well  and  pat  into  a  sqe^se  im  pea 
greased  with  butter.  Cover  it,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place,  hnd  when  very  light  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Bend  it  to  table  hot,  and  eat  it  with  l>mter. 


Brock's  Momumsnt  is  to  be  rebuilt,  on 
the  heights  of  Queenstown,  at  a  cost  of 
some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  Par- 
liament  is  expected  to  appropriate  a  large 
pertiott.  . 


Twuig  Hall  At  Oa 
Wko  €mm  ftr  tktmt  Thej;  sre  with- 
\  dmwa  fram  the  wim«tMl«  orenight  d  their 
puaat*,  and  the  kindly  iaBneoces  of  home. 
They  ure  gathered  from  the  midst  ofihe  wt- 
enl  communiiies  where  they  hare  dwelt, 
iato  a  separate  community  of  their  own. 
Who  cares  for  ihem  ?  Aiiy  ooe  who  baa 
beoi  innde  (rfcdle^e  walla,  knows  ihey  can't 
ot  d&n't   take  cart  of  tkemielvet.     Moat 


are  young — sonie  of  ifaera  very  yout 

,  nng  to  he  at  college.    What  need  1 

hare  of  the  care  of  some  one  wiser  than  ihey'l 


rtney 


<  Whete  Bhall  they  fiad  it  ?  It  would  be  easier 
S  for  one  who,  like  mvself,  has  "  been  ni  col- 
\   l^e."  to  sav  where  itiey  will  not  find  it. 

(  They  ooght  to  God  it  at  the  hands  of  their 
5  Mi-enU.  Have  yon  sent  your  son  to  college  t 
\  Yoa  b«Tt  Mmt  him  into  a  place  ahouDdu^ 
\  with  tamptatioDS.    You  abould  not  lose  sicht 

>  of  him.     Vou  ahould   pray  for  him.     You 

<  aboald  inqturt  aAer  him.  Yon  should  not  be 
S  MCisfied  when  yon  knoia  what  his  habits  are: 

>  his  moral  habits  and  his  hahits  of  study.  lo- 
\  qaire  of  some  one  who  knowi — ask  of  some 
J  one  who  will  till  you. 

>  They  oo^t  to  Hod  this  care  at  the  hands 
(  of  their  ProftttoTi.  They  do  find  it  at  the 
\  haodsofsomeof  them,  Butnoiofall.  When 
J  I  wa«  ai  eoUflfi*,  and  still  impenitent,  never 

<  was  a  word  spoken  to  me,  by  any  of  the  Pro- 
\  ftevora,  on  the  subject  of  rdigioa,  except  wee, 
\  and  that  ineideotallT  t  abuai  my  Irnhit  of 
i  itady  hnt  oace,  and  inat  did  me  much  good ; 
;  about  my  mtKal  hahits  never.  Oh,  how  I 
(  •offered  for  anch  a  lackofiastruclion!  From 
)  the  hoiiooi  of  my  heart,  I  pity  young  men  at 
?  college,  if  they  are  treated  as  t  was.  Tbere 
I  ha*  a  fact  come  to  my  knowledge  lately, 
S  which  baa  awakened  anew  a  cifflcem  I  bar* 
?  loBgfdt  for  young  men  at  college.    Inoneof 

<  thsat  eolle^  there  are  several  ministere  of 

>  tka  goapel  in  the  Faculty— men  of  talents — 

I  tUfKtni  man.  Bal  nam  of  Ihem  preach  to  t/it  _ 
S  itiHfead.  "  How  is  that  ?"  you  ask  ;  "  is  there  ' 
;  no  itreaching  at  college  1"  Oh,  yes,  but  ii  is 
C  all  done  by  a  young  man  just  graduated  from 
S  the  aetniiiary,  being  within  the  vicinity,  and 
(  Uredfor  tht  tiurvfte  6v  one  or  all  of  the  Pro' 
I  Aaa*r«.  Ab,  Mr.  Etiilor,  is  this  right  t  I 
S  iBow  it  is  a  grief  to  many  of  the  sluilenis.  I 
}  kavw  that  many  who  havt  beta  students  are 
\  daejdy  grieved — some  of  them  not  a  little  in- 

>  dignant  at  it !  Is  it  harder,  some  of  them 
c  ask,  for  a  minister  who  has  ihe  duties  of  a 
J  PTofttsor  in  college  to  perform,  to  preach 
\  onct  in  three  at  four  weeks,  or  once  a  %B«ek  if 
(  neeessary,  than  for  a  minister  with  the  dntiea 
i  ot  Pttlor  to  pnform,  to  preach  lines  sod 
}  lkrt«- timet  a  week?  No  one  who  knows 
i  wiMt  their  duties  respectively  are,  will  say 


evinot  but  wmder  that  those  n 
)  tbegospeliseeiogeverydayso many  thought- 
lew  precione  young  men  aronnd  them,  can 
J  help  speaking  to  them,  it  least  once  a  week, 
i  of  Che  lore  M  Chria — of  the  worth  «f  r«li- 


gidk— of  the  danger  tbey  are  in  from  ihe  < 
world— of  the  danger  they  are  ezpoaed  lo  i 
nom  hell  i  JM-iiMinta.      > 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT.  . 

THE  HBART. 

How  manjr  of  ottr  countrymen,  even  at  a  ! 
mature  age,  might  took  at  a  drawing  like  ) 
the  following,  without  knowing  exactly  ( 
what  it  represented!  How  many  mora  j 
would  be  unable  to  liame  or  to  explain  tbe  \ 
tise  of  the  parts]  j 

The  human  heart,  which  is  here  lepre-  ( 
sented,  is  a  complete  machine,  exactly  adapt-  j 
ed  to  ita  objects.  Aa  such  it  would  De  \ 
thought,  by  the  ingenious,  well  worth  t 
tending  to,  even  if  its  objects  were  of  such  a  \ 
nature  as  to  be  of  no  use.  A  few  years  ago  j 
a  neiv  kind  of  pump  was  invented,  which  it  j 
was  found  impossible  to  use,  because  the  J 
chambers  could  not  be  kept  air-tight.  Not-  i 
withstanding  thi;,  the  ingenuity  of  the  plan  J 
was  admired,  and  men  ef  inielligenca  con-  ( 
versed  on  it  with  much  interest.  How  mnch  j 
then  might  we  expect  so  curious,  complex, 
andpowerful,  yet  compact  a  machine  aa  this,  J 
to  attract  attention  and  excite  the  admiration  ( 
of  all,  eapeciaJlyfor  its  utility,  its  indispoa-  S 
sable  importance  to  everv  one  of  the  htmuin  s 
race,  at  every  instant  of  nis  existence  I 


^ 


The  hfsrt  has  to  send  the  blood  in  V, 
directions :  first,  into  the  lungs,  and  then  S 
through  the  arteries,  to  every  ouielr-  part  bf  \ 
the  whole  frame.  When  we  ivish  to  drive  5 
ivater  through  a  passage  where  it  will  not  < 
flow  without  aid,  we  commonly  uSe  a  forcing  \ 
pump.  That  niachine  operates  by  preas-  \ 
ing  the  wafer  so  hard  as  to  drive  it  in  tne  di-  ) 
icction  desired.    This  iscommonly  done  by  ^ 
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paihing  up  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  or  cham- 
ber which  contains  the  fluid,  by  means  of  a 
piston  sliding  into  it.  Now  the  heart,  though 
so  small  as  it  is,  contains  two  forcing  pumps, 
much  more  perfect  than  any  of  human  fab- 
rication, and  perfectly  adequate  to  the  labor 
assigned  to  it.  But  here  we  £nd  no  piston 
slidmc];  in  and  out,  and  requiring  considera- 
ble space  for  its  motion.  All  that  part  of  the 
common  forcing  pump  is  saved,  with  the 
room  it  would  have  occupied,  by  an  expedient 
to  which  man  cannot  resort  The  sides  of  the 
chamber  which  hold  the  blood  are  forced  in 
by  a  strong  motion,  and  drive  out  the  vital 
fluid  with  great  force. 

Let  our  countrymen  learn  something  of 
the  human  frame,  and  there  will  be  fewer 
victims  of  quackery  and  fewer  quacks. 


Two  young  men  once  sailed  for  France, 
in  one  snip.  One  of  them  had  treated  the 
other  with  some  disdain  during  the  passage, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  while 
the  other  was  poor.  When  the  coast  of  Eu- 
rope appeared,  the  rich  one  saw  the  other 
standing  at  the  ship's  side,  with  pencil  in 
hand,  making  sketches  of  the  singular  ob- 
jects which  presented  themselves  to  view. 
He  forgot  for  a  moment  hi^  contempt  for 
poverty,  and  began  to  beg  the  young  painter 
to  draw  him  a  few  pictures,  to  siend  home  to 
his  friends.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  other,  "  I 
cannot  draw  well  enough.  I  have  never 
been  taught,  and  have  been  able  to  learn  only 
a  little  in  my  own  way."  "  If  I  could  draw 
as  weli  as  you."  exclaimed  the  wealthy 
youth,  <^  1  would  ^ve  almost  anything  in 
the  worW  f " 

Every  younc^  man  can  thus  make  some 
amends  for  the  want  of  wealth,  if  he  has  it 
Hot,  by  acquirmg  arts  so  pleasing  and  useful 
as  drawing.  T^ere  are  but  two  things  pro- 
bably that  prevent  multitudes  from  becoming 
painters,  musicians,,  and  eveA  sculptors: 
these  are  indolence,  and  a  want  of  confidence 
in  their  own  abilities. 


more  pleasure,  they  try  to  learn  more  and 
more.  Besides  this,  they  have  friends  who 
feel  as  they  do,  or  they  read  books  writteahy 
such  men ;  and  th^  take  pleasure  m  lettmg' 
them  know  when  they  find  any  thing  new. 
If  they  live  at  a  distance,  they  sometiines 
write  letters  to  them :  but  if  tney  are  near 
enough,  they  sometimes  agree  to  meet,  per- 
haps once  a  week  or  month,  arid  thus  tney 
form  a  society  or  lyceum.  Such  meetings 
are  often  very  pleasant,  I  assure  you.  One 
brings  one  curious  thing,  and  another  an- 
other ;  everybody  asks  as  many  questions  as 
he  pleases ;  and  all  return  nome  feelinec 
richer  in  knowledge,  in  friendship  for  each 
other,  and  in  respect  for  themselves. 

But  there  is  another  thin^  which  such 
learned  men  often  do,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us.  They  have  their  discove- 
ries printed.  If  any  of  my  readers  do  not 
know  the  magazines  and  books  they  have 
published  it  is  time  they  did  ;  at  least  you 
ought  to  know  the  names  of  some  of  the 
learned  societies  by  yvbich  they  are  publish- 
ed. I  will  begin  to  tell  you  of  some  of 
these  in  the  next  number. 


Discoveries  just  made  by  learned  men, — 
There  are  many  learned  men  m  different 
countries,  who  take  great  pleasure  in  exam- 
ining thin^  around  them,  to  learn  something 
that  they  do  not  know.  Some  of  them  look 
at  stones,  some  at  plants,  some  at  animals ; 
and  you  could  not  do  them  a  greater  fovor, 
even  if  you  be  a  little  child,  than  by  telling 
them  something  nenr.  They  have  learned 
so  much  that  they  love  knowledge,  and  can 
see  there  is  a  good  deal  more  which  they 
have  not  found  out.  They  know  by  experi- 
ence how  pleasant  it  is  to  (earn  *  and,  to  get 


THE  FIRST  CRIME. 

The  first  incid^it  which  I  can  recal,  pre- 
sents me  very  much  in  the  situation  of  Eve 
when  she  grasped  the  forbidden  fruit.  It 
was  a  day  for  company,  and  preparations 
were  made,  while  they  were  in  the  "  sitting 
room"  below  to  please  the  appetite.  The 
table  was  bountifully  spread  m  the  upper- 
room,  and  while  all  were  ab6ent,a  youngster^ 
who  was  older  than  myself  reasoned  me  into 
a  belief  that  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  take 
for  him  some  of  the  tempting  cake.  It 
would  be  wrong,  so  the  argument  ran,  for 
me  to  take  the  cake  for  my  own  eatins^,  but 
to  be  kind  and  generous  to  him  would  be 
fair  and  honorable. 

Impulse  betrayed  me.  I  knew  that  I 
should  have  some  given  when  the  '  compa- 
ny' were  supped,  but  he  wouU  then  be  gone ; 
and  so  thougnt  I,  here  goes  to  make  equal, 
but  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
examined,  and  the  impression  made  on  my 
heart  by  the  mode  of  cure  adopted,  is  now 
grateful.  I  know  not  what  was  done,  but  I 
see  the  look  that  was  bent  upon  me.  I 
learned  to  be  just  before  being  geneious. 
Too  many  are  apt  to  speak  of  '  crushing  all 
offences  in  the  bud,'  as  though  the  first  crime 
should  meet  with  a  severity  that  would  never 
be  forgotten.  Better,  far  better,  that  it  should 
meet  with  a  kindness  that  will  never  &de 
from  the  memory.  The  latter  unlike  the 
former  does  not  wake  up  the  antagonism  in 
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the  heart,  sprioging  from  a  consciousness 
that  the  worst  has  been  feared  by  the  parent 
in  his  case.  You  must  keep  the  conscience 
of  the  child  on  your  side,  u  you  would  be 
successful  in  doing  him  good.  You  must 
not  so  act  as  to  leave  him  brooding  over  the 
thought  that  he  has  been  wronged— that  he 
did  indeed  merit  punishment,  but  not  such 
sererity  ;  that  he  did  indeed  &11  before  temp- 
tation, tmt  yet  some  trust  ought  to  be  exer- 
cised toward  him  for  the  future. 

Undue  severity  oflen  throws  a  child  into 
an  antagonistic  position,  in  which  he  cannot 
be  made  to  feel  his  own  guiltiness.  He 
labors  to  find  apologies  for  his  conduct, 
whereas,  by  kind  treatment,  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  be  severe  upon  himself.  Look  for 
the  good  to  be  found,  and  keep  that  active,  is 
the  motto  ibr  every  one  who  would  unfold 
the  best  character  m  a  child.  As  gently  as 
a  mote  is  extracted  from  the  eye,  should  be 
the  attempt  to  remove  the  first  moral  defect 
in  the  character  of  a  child.  Clearly  mani- 
fested love  should  deal  with  the  first  crime. 

Selected, 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


The  Hon.  James  E.  PoU  was  inaugurated 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  4th  inst. 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  spec- 
taUMTS.  A  spacious  platform  was  erected  on 
the  eastern  front  of^the  capiiol,  where  the 
osoal  eereiDOoies  look  place. 

The  new  cabinet,  it  is  reported,  will  be 
Ibimed  as  folio  ws : 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 

Geofge  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Benj.  F.  Bailer,  Secretary  of  War. 

John  Y.  Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Robu  J.  Walker,  Attorney  General. 


TeMoe  AdmUted  into  the  Union, — Congress 
has  passed  the  joint  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Texas,  with  amendments. 

Oregon, — The  Senate  have  refused  to  act 
upon  uie  Oregon  Bill,  by  a  vote  of  23  to  21. 

UinTED  States  Aim  China. — Congress  have 
made  an  appropriation  fer  a  Resident  Com- 
miasioner  in  China,  instead  of  a  Full  Com- 
missioner. 

Curious  Accession  to  a  Zoological  Col* 
LEcnoN. — The  Edinburgh  Evening  Post  re- 
cords ihe  following : 

**  We  have  often  recorded  the  Uberaliiy  of 
individuals  in  presenting  animals  to  our  Zoo- 
iocrical  Gardens,  but  it  has  never  hitherto 
laflen  to  our  lot  to  make  public  an  act  of  pre- 
seotation  on  the  part  of  the  an*mal  itself. 
Singular  as  it  may  appear,  however,  we  have 
now  to  record  such  a  circumstance.  On  Sun- 
day evening  last,  the  keepers  of  the  garden. 


in  making  their  rounds,  were  very  much  sur- 
prised to  observe  a  large  bird  suddenly  fly 
down  into  the  pond  where  the  water  fowl  are 
located ;  and,  on  looking  at  it,  they  found  it 
to  be  a  stranger  to  the  place.  Thev  soon  cap- 
tured the  bird,  which  proved  to  be  the  Hooper, 
or  Wild  Swan — a  species  very  rarely  seen  in 
this  quarter,  and  of  which  the  gardens  were 
just  m  want  This  relf-presented  specimen 
seems  to  be  quite  reconciled  to  its  new  domi- 
cile, and  may  be  seen  by  the  curious,  enjojring 
itself  with  iu  fellow-captives  in  the  pond." 

Atmospheric  Railways. — Mr.  Pilbrow,  of 
London,  has  made  an  improvement  in  the  at- 
mospheric railways,  by  placing  spindles  in 
the  tube,  which  move  racks  that  work  upon 
other  spindles  above  and  move  the  carriages. 
It  prevents  leakage. 

laaiENSE  Stoiyb. — At  the  Peckforton  quai^ 
ries,  Cheshire,  an  immense  stone  has  been 
raised  in  the  quarry  belonffinfi[  to  Mr.  Telle- 
inacee.  It  was  fifiy-four  £et  Jong,  eight  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  five  deep.  It  was  cut  up 
in  blocks,  for  the  baronial  castle  now  in  course 
of  erection  by  Mr.  Tollemache,  at  Beestco. 

V  liaconlca. 

There  should  be  clamor  where  there  is  an 
abuse.  The  alarm-bell  disturbs  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  it  also  saves  them  from  being  bum! 
in  their  beds. 

Our  frail  bodies  are  tottering  habitations ; 
every  beat  of  the  heart  is  a  rap  at  the  door  to 
tell  us  of  our  danger. 

Men  are  somewhat  like  treea-Hnot  only  will 
they  bear  transplanting,  but  th^  profit  Dy  it* 

"Ao  one  loves  to  tell  a  tale  or  scandaly  ex- 
cept to  him  who  loves  to  hear  it 

Set  a  value  on  the  smallest  morsel  of  know- 
ledge.   Such  are  the  dust  of  diamonds. 

Getting  in  debt  without  intending  to  pay,  is 
an  improvement  on  stealing. 

He  that  shows  his  passion,  tdls  his  enemy 
where  to  hit  him. 

Mind,  and  not  mammon,  makes  the  man* 

Hope  is  the  prophet  of  youth. 

There  are  only  three  ways  to  get  out  of  a 
quarrel — ^write  out,  fi^ht  out,  or  back  out ; 
but  the  best  wav  is  to  leep  out. 

Parents  should  not  show  unequal  love  for 
their  children,  as  they  make  one  proud,  the 
other  envious,  and  both  fools. 

Reason  loses  the  race,  if  it  sits  in  medita- 
tion on  the  fence  while  competition  rushes  by, 

A  drone  should  be  as  rare  in  society  as  m 
a  hive  of  bees,  and  almost  deserves  to  be 
treated  the  same. 

Bitter  and  useless  experience  is  too  little 
for  the  mind,  but  too  much  for  the  heart. 


(C7*  The  American  Pennv  Magazine  ap- 
pears this  day  in  a  much  improved  style,  on 
very  handsome  paper,  as  the  demand  is  great 
and  many  of  our  subscribers  wish  to  preserve 
and  bina  it  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  will 
hereafter  be  stereotyped. 
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And  hit  tfODy  to  ptfC, 
And  Botfamr  DOW 


[The  folbwioff  eztraoU  mav  amt»e  the 

tetder,  but  we  saip«*ot  they  will  awaken  nlatary  re> 
fleettoiM  in  the  minds  of  thote  who  are  old  enoagh  to 
fumeaber  the  triato,  aaxletiee,  and  agitations  of  the 
war  of  181^  and  the  joyfid  rohet  tefoufht  by  the  pcaoi 
of  ISli.    Many,  wv  trust,  will  be  ready  to  ny  wtth 

WELCOMES  TO  PEACE 

SsBtraeisd  Jrom  an  old  Ndvftpaptr  Serap-hook. 

HYMir. 

Qn  the  Reftoratton  of  Peace* 

God  of  the  tToiverse !  to  Thee  we  raise 
The  sacred  sod^  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
Tib  thine  to  bid  the  martiaJ  clarion  cease, 
And  soothe  the  world  with  daloet  notes  of  Peaee. 

Prom  orient  skies,  blest  harbin^r  oTday, 
Behold  the  cheeringr  beam,  the  halcyon  ray ! 
Exulting  nations  catch  the  light  divme, 
And  rond  their  spears  the  peaceful  olhre  twine. 

While  in  sweet  concert  o'er  Brittannia*a  plaina, 
Celestial  voices  carol  joyous  strains. 
New  glories  cluster  round  Columbia's  nara«^-- 
Last  bora  of  Time,  and  dearest  heir  of  Fame ! 

Thrioe  wdoone,  Peace!  here  fix  thy  lasting  teat, 
Here  bid  thy  sinihng  sist«r  Virtues  meet ! 
Their  silver  taarps  let  angel  choirs  employ, 
And  Heaven  and  Earth  umte  in  songs  of  joy ! 

Ik 

To  Peace 

Peace!  whom  each  heaven  inspired 
With  raptare  haiis—wilh  srdor  wooes ; 
Without  whose  smile  the  listless  roves 
.  Tlie  dreary  fieWs  and  lonely  groves- 
Return  !  for  now  I  feel  thee  stand, 
Y«  t  hog*rar  ea  the  sea^gfat  amd ; 
Return  once  more !  each  patiioC  breast 
dhall  greet  thee  «lili,  a  welcome 


hot  to  woo. 


Oh !  what  shaM  become 

Of  the  drammer  and  hto  dmm, 

And  the  shrill  litde  song  of  Ae  ifet 

The  epaulets  of  gold 

And  the  buttons  must  be  sold, 

Aad  the  warrior  give  over  his  etrilh. 

• 

The  fishes  of  the  sea 

Shall  no  more  dtotivbed  be 

By  the  red  artillery's  roar; 

Nor  the  Uitle  acmes  ran 

Fjom  the  mnszle  of  the  gim« 

While  the  smoke  curls  overlhe  ihoie. 

• 

So  longer  on  parade 
Shall  each  Major  of  Bri^e 
Ride  hn  war-home  snorting  flame ; 
But  the  Graces  and  the  Loves 
Shall  yoke  their  swans  and  dovee 
To  (he  car  of  Peace  snd  of  Fame. 

No  kmhig  shall  there  be 

On  the  land  or  the  sea. 

Save  the  kiilhig  of  okl  father  Time ; 

And  the  ball  that  wouM  him  hit 

Must  be  fired  by  a  Wit, 

And  Beamy  must  load  and  prmie. 

Let  the  Tallow-chandlen  giin. 

And  the  noisy  men  of  tin. 

Take  an  exim  drink  to  the  Feaoe , 

For  each  his  penny  tunas. 

While  for  him  the  oily  banu» 

And  tbe  streets  are  a  deluge  of  grease. 


2Xtf  New  Postage  Later.— From  Jolv  next,  a  letter 
weighimr  less  than  one  ounce  will  be  oarfiedin  the 
mailii,  300  miles,  for  9  cents,  and  any  greater  distaaoe 
for  10  oenU,  without  rrgard  to  the  number  of  pieoes 
contains. 


ONE  OTA,  OR  THC:  RED  RACE  OF 
AMERICA 


Oh,  Peace  T  thou  seuree  and  sotd  of  social  life, 
Beneath  whose  calm  hnplriflir  Infloeoee 
Science  his  viewa  ^a^a^gee,  Art  reiaes. 
And  swelUsg  Commerce  opens  all  hesaoits: 
Blest  be  the  man  divine  Who  ^ves  us  toee, 
Who  bids  the  trumpet  bush  his  horrid  clang, 
Nor  Mow  the  gMdy  n^ions  htto  fage; 
Who  sheathes  tlm  muideroos  blade,  Aen 
In'e  ilie  arell  piled  armory  retnma ; 
And  eveiy  vigor  irom  the  work  of  Math 
To  grateful  indrst'-y  converUufr>  makes 
The  Country  fiotfrirfi  and  the  CAy  smile. 
Ndrrblefet  at  lieme  alone— 4»t8  praise  shall  fly 
Fiff  «s  Ae  sna  reib  <mi  drfliMfve  day. 
Par  as  the  breese  oaa  blow  the  gifts  of  Peeoe^ 
Till  all  the  happy  nations  catch  the  soag^ 


,  The  Retvm  of  PicMO* 

Janus  has  rirat  his  tempte  door. 
And  bellowing  Mars  has  oeas4e»d  to  roar ; 
Sweet  Peace  stalks  ibnh  with  olive  wand ; 
Commeree  walks  with  her,  hand  m  hand. 


SONG. 


Tuns—**  Tk^r$  was  a  UuU  man^  and  kt  wao^di 

liuUmutid.'* 

Let  the  Quakers  liil  their  voice, 
And  the  husbandmen  rvjoice. 
And  the  htile  turtle-doVes  begin  to  ooo; 
For  War  has  blown  his  bhurt, 
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THE    CITY    OP    THE    DEAD. 


Th«  Ntcropolis  of  Thebea  ifl  one  of  ihe 
mmOf  interpatiiig  scenea  embraced  within  the 
nteuive  and  appaienilf  barrea  landscape 
;>teMaled  m  the  tranciBpi«ee  of  ihe  last  ovm- 
bcrof  the  Penny  Magazine  ;  (tee  page  65;)^ 
tad  we  woatd  recommend  to  the  reader  no 
mrioaa)tv  id  recur  to  thai  picture,  and  make 
lone  ellorta.  to  ioipress  upon  his  mind  the 
'  leading  poiats  of  Egjiptian  geography  asd  hu- 
!  toty  wtHch,  naturally  enough,  cooitect  theia- 
aelrea  -with  ihat  commanding  riew. 

>  Wbeik  Egypt  ia  mentioned,  let  the  fancy 
)  place  itaelrnpon  the  heighia  above  Caitio, 
)  aad  cut  a  anrrey  aiound.  There  in  the  lati- 
j  tade  of  30°  north,  a  retrospect  of  about  tOO 
,   miles  oTtriooks  the  fertile  Delta,  inseisecied 

S'the  aevee  mouths  of  the  Hile,  and  btmnded 
orth  by  the  Mediltewanean  shore,  where 
',  m  tnm,  nave  landed  the  galleys  of  Gireeeef 
I  Btane  and  her  barberaaB  eonquercos,  ifa« 
'  MpMdrona  of  the  Turks  and  the  {Dnaadets 
I  ud  the  fl<«iE  of  France  and  England,  ihv 

>  t«ro  UUR  haTing  there  maintaioed  ose  of 
{  their  moM  deciaive  eoofiicta. 

lo  we  TKkd  of  a  JBumey  to  ur  front  tha    < 
'  Holy  land,  either  in  aoflient  or  in  laodeti 
I  tee!    Yooder,  eaitwrnrd,  ia  theoamalpatfa 
)   trodden  hy  Abraham,  Joseph,  hit  brethren,     < 

>  and  hia  father,  by  Moses  at  the  head  of  their    ' 
I  nmerava  daatetrimia,  by  Phahmh  and  hi*    ' 


boTBe*  in  their  pursuit,  by  /erobtnm  when    i 
he  went  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  by    < 
J«ren)iah  who  fled  with  the  captivity,  by  the    ] 
Savior,  when  saved  from  Herod  by  the  Higbt 
into  Eg^pt,    and    by  nnmeroas    companiea 
and  individuals   since,  which  nona  but  the 
well  read  student  of  history  can  pretend  to 
Dame  in  their  order,    i Set  Robinson't  Biblical 
Researches,  Vol.  I.  for  a   minute  description 
of  the  desert,  and  the  names,  dales  and  obeer* 
vationa  of  dtaiinguiahed  travellers  in  it,] 

Taming  the  eje  once  more  towHdB  the 
south,  and  lookini;  up  ih«  Nile,  the  cily  of  ] 
Thebes  lies  far  oR^upoti  the  plain,  and  near  it   ' 
its  ancient  cemetry.  now  called  the  Necropo-    ' 
lis — the  cily  of  its  jlead. 

Referring  Nice  more  to  the  view  an  i 
&fit  page  of  our  last  number,  (p.  65,)  we  will 
hisert  a  few  eitracts  from  Dr.Clsrke's  Travela, 
(Vol.  ib.  chop.  3.)     They  ate '  so  minute  and 
Itvely,  that  the  perusal  may  ha  considered  aa 
afiording  the  reader  an  advantage  inferior 
oalyto  the  sight  of  a  lar^e  panmliinic  picture 
taken  from  the  spot.    We  fancy  ourselvea    . 
staading  beside  the  writer,  who  viewed  the    ' 
eiteBsive  scene  to  the  month  of  August,  1708,    ; 
while  the  British  ermy  hrid  possemon  oi  the    ! 
country,  afle*  iheir  victory  over  the  Frendi    ■ 
had  fdaeed  it  in  their  power. 

He  temarka  that  ihe  spot  cd  which  h*    ! 
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stood  was  occupied  at  a  Tcry  early  period. 
He  says, "  Long  before  the  fomidatioD,  eren  of 
the  Egyptian  Babyloo,  an  establishment  had 
taken  place  npon  the  spot.  The  situation  6i 
the  citadel  of  Cairo,  corresponds  with  the  lo- 
cality of  a  city  almost  as  old  as  Memphis, 
!>  The  district  in  which  it  stands  was  the  land 
of  Goshen,  or  Rameses  of  Scripture,  assigned 
by  Joseph  unto  his  father  and  his  brethren, 
that  they  might^  be  near  to  the  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  kings.  Their  first  settlement  was 
in°the  same  territory,  at  On,  the  Bethshemesh 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  both  of  which 
names  are  rendered,  in  the  Septoagint^  Heli- 
oPOLTs;  but  in  their  departure,  according  to 
Josephus,  they  passed  by  the  ruins  of  a  city 
called  Leiopolis,  upon  the  sid^  of  which  Cam- 
byses  afterwards  erected  the  Egyptian  Bahy 

Ion* 

Among  all  the  sights  which  this  extraordi- 
nary country  presents  to  the  eyes  of  a  Euro- 
pean traveller,  there  is  nothinc  more  norel 
than  the  view  of  objects  beheld  trom  the  cita- 
del. A  very  considerable  district,  whether 
the  spectator  regard  the  east  or  the  south,  is 
di8tinguishcKl*by  one  uniform  buff  color.  To- 
wards the  north,  this  color  is  opposed  by  the 
mostyivid  green  that  imagination  can  con- 
ceive; covering  all  the  Delta.  Uyon  the 
west  are  seen  the  pvramids,  reflecting  the 
sun's  beams,  and  as  white  as  snoW.  In  ord  er 
that  the  reader  mav  comprehend  the  exact 
situation  of  all  that  is  scan  from  hence,  this 
chapter  may  conclude  by  a  detail  of  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  different  objects,  as  they 
were  observed  by  a  mariners  compass.  This 
mode  of  description  was  frequently  used  by 
the  eclebfated  \Yheler,  in  the  taiccmxt  he  pub- 
lished of  his  travels  in  Greece ;  and  it  will  be 
occasionally  adopted  in  the  remaining  chap- 
ters oi  this  section* 

VIEW   FROM  THE  CITADEL  OF  CATBO. 

Hast— A.  very  unusual  and  striking  specta- 
de ;  all  the  landscapes  being  of  a  huff,  or 
or  bright  stone  color;  and  the  numerous 
buildings  in  view  haWng  the  hue  d  the 
plains  on  which  tfae^  stand.  In  the  disiaaoe 
IS  an  arid  desert,  without  a  single  mark  of 
vegetation.  Nearer  to  the  eye  appear  im* 
mense  heaps  of  sand,  the  obeusk  of  Heliopo* 
lis,  and  the  statelj^  mosques,  minarets,  and 
sepulchres,  belonging  to  a  cemetry  of  the  ca- 
liphs kx  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  called  Beladetn' 
sanf  a  place  crowded  with  buildings  of  a 
singular  form. 

Sjouih'east, — Hills  and  broken  movmds,  dis- 
posed in  vast  masses,  with  venr  great  grandew. 

South, — ^A.  grand  scene  of  desciatioQ;  the 
same  buff  color  prevariling  over  every  object 
In  the  fore^ground  are  the  lofty  qnarries  of 
Mount  Mokatam,  vnth  rained  castles,  mould*^ 
ering  domes»  and  the  remains  of  other  ediiees, 
above,  below,  and  stretelunff  beneath  the 
heights,  iieur  into  the  plaiB.  More  distant,  ap- 
pear the  moimtains  of  Upper  Egypt,  flailing 
the  eastern  bank  oC  the  Kile,  anda  wide,  misty 
view  of  the  Said, 


South'west  and  W«5t.— Immediately  be- 
neath the  eye  is  seen  the  aqeduct,  supported 
by  arches,  and  extending  two  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Nile  to  the  ciladel ;  together  with 
mosques,  minarets,  and  immense  heaps  of 
sand.  But  the  grand  object  viewed  in  this  di- 
rection, is  the  Nile  itself.  At  this  lime,  hav- 
ing attained  its  greatest  ^levation^  extending 
over  a  wide  surface,  and  flowing  with  a  great 
rapidity,  it  appeared  covered  with  barges  be- 
longing to  the  army,  and  the  various  vessels 
of  the  country,  spreading  their  enormous 
sails  on  every  part  of  it.  The  mins  of  Old 
Cairo,  the  Island  and  groves  of  Rhonda,  en- 
rich this  fine  prospect.  Beyond  the  river  ap- 
pears the  town  of  Djiza,  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  ^oves  of  sycamore,  fig  and  palm 
trees;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Djiza  and  Saccara;  and,  beyoad  these,  the 
great  Lybian  Desert,  extending  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  visiUe  horizon ;  a  vast  ocean  of 
sand. 

North-west,  and  North.-— The  green  plains 
of  the  Delta  occupy  all  the  distant  perspective 
in  this  direction,  like  so  many  islands,  covered 
with  groves  and  gardens,  and  adorned  with 
white  edifices;  among  these  the  djerms, can- 
jas,  and  other  beautifiu  boats  of  the  Nile,  are 
seen  sailing. 

North-east. — The  whole  city  of  Cairo,  ex- 
tending from  the  north  towards  the  north-east, 
and  surrounded,  in  the  latter  direction,  by 
heaps  of  sand.  Immediately  beneatlk  the 
spectator,  is  seen  a  grand  and  gloomy  struc- 
ture, called  The  Mosque  of  Sullan  Hassan, 
standing  close  to  one  of  two  lakes,  which  ap- 
pear among  the  crowded  buildings  of  the  city. 

Such  is  the  surprising  and  h^ly  diversi- 
fied view  from  the  citadel  of  Grand  Caira 
It  will  not  be  too  much  to  affirm  of  this  ex- 
traordinary prospect,  that  a  scene  more  pow- 
erfully affecting  the  mind,  by  the  singnUrity 
of  its  association,  is  not  elsewhere  contained 
within  any  scope  of  human  observation ;  a 
prolusion  of  nature,  amidst  her  most  awAiI 
privation;  a  disciplined  army,  encamped 
amidst  lawless  banditti;  British  pavilions, 
and  Bedouin  tents:  luxurious  gardens,  and 
barren  deserts;  the  pymmid and  the  mosque ; 
the  obelisk  and  the  minaret ;  the  soblinest 
monuments  of  human  industiy,amidst.mieul^ 
ering  relics  of  Saracenic  power." 

Let  us,  at  this  stage  or  our  refle^on9,stop 
a  moment  to  form  in  our  minds  some  ideas  of 
^  actual  state  of  things  in.  ancient  Egypt ; 
and  first  of  theoatofe  of  their  r^igious  sys* 
ton,  and  the  influense  which  it  exerted  upon 
their  sooial  and  intelieetual  conditioik*  Here 
we  see  a  just  and  happy  exhibition,  verjr  com- 
mon in  those^  times,  when  the  now  rulnooa 
edifices  were  in  a  state  of  perfection^  and  4^ 
voted  to  their  uses  ler  which  -they  were 
eredted.  Our  countrymen  Dr.  Jomes,  in  his 
vialaable  and  interesting  volume  of  Travels 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  puhiiabed  a  few  years 
since,  gives  us  the  jE^wing  ordinal,  and 
quriCed  sketch  of  what  must  have  been  fa- 
miliar to  many  a  successive  generaticm  of 
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(  that    idaUtrvuB  pe^«,  ia  temu  vhich  do 
\  credit  to  hia  reeding,  his  cbiistian  Uate,  uid 
I  liiB  descriptive  power*. 
'       Thb  pnnt  oSen  a  prettf  cormi  represcn-' 


tttion  of  an  ancieRt  Egyptiaa  religious  feaii- 
val,  when  the  now  ruinous  temples  wer»  in  a 
«aie  of  perfeciitn,  and  the  degrading  idt^irr 
waa  ptaciieed,  for  whick  ihey  were  crecteil. 


I   pntANID  AHD  TEMPLE  BESTOHED. 


The  following  jusi  and  animated  deaeripiioa 
of  Mtth  a  scene  we  copy  from  Dr.  Jonea'i 
booV.p.  41. 

"  There  wai  something  pleasiag  in  being 
laaile  to  ^t  onr  first  impreuions  of  this  an- 
«ieiit  region  by  moonlighL  We  were  now 
amid  the  scenes  of  ihe  earliest  grandeur  of 
Ssrpt-  On  one  side  of  us,  aod  but  a  few 
Biles  distant,  had  once  stood  the  vreat  city 
of  Hcliupolis;  and  on  the  other  Hemphii. 
Dim  laBd  of  shadows  and  mystery,  the  ^11 
of  death  hath  beea  laid  upon  thee;  but  io- 
atead  of  concealing,  it  only  makes  ihy  fea< 
tnces  more  solemn  and  more  awful. 

What  a  scene  of  life  and  bustle  was  once 
upon  this  now  silent  plain. 

Ha!  this  is  Memphis  1  And  see  how  it 
stretches  acroes,  and  covers  all  the  plain. 
Towering  alofi,  is  manya  Krave  but  magnift- 
eent  temple;  there  stretches  the  deep  sha- 
dowed and  interminable  colonade;  here  ' 
frowns  the  massive  tower  for  defence ;  and 
there  lies  concealed  the  luxurious  boww  . 
<rf  the  gay.  Dnrellings  of  the  simple  and  the 
atltile,  the  noble  aniT  the  lowly  Serf  stretch 
argnnd,  far  as  the  eye  can  teach,  and  count- 
\tm  mulliindes  flock  along  ihy  streets;  while 
here,  closer  to  us,  in  the  city  o(  tnnmmies, 
lie  an  eqvalty  countless  number  in  the  seai- 
ments  of  the  grave.  City  of  many  centu- 
riea  aed  of  stately  grandeur,  we  vield  tbee 
the  reverence— but  what  noise  is  that?  The 
huz  of  the  muliitude  has  soddenly  changed, 
nd  now  comes  the  sound  of  wailui^  on  the 
ear;  and  mark,  bow  it  increases  in  mtensity, 
Wd  spreads ;  and  now  all  the  land  is  filled 
with  woe^     The  cause— I  have  it  now— Aeit 


god  Apis  is  dead.  A  white  bull,  fed  tolerao-  | 
ly  and  reveremly  in  their  temples,  and  to 
which  all  the  land  bowed  down  in  worship, 
has  suddenly  expired,  and  the  houses  are  all 
Sited  with  alarm  and  woe.  And  here  comes 
a  long  procession,  sweeping  onward  ftom  uie 
of  the  gates ;  these,  too,  are  roournBte,  and 
they  seem  touched  wiih  even  defter  grief. 
Tbey  tte  carrying  a  dozen  eioged  cats  to  the 
place  for  solemn  embalming,  previous  lo  in- 
-terraettt,  with  sscred  rites. 

These   animaU    had    been  their  peculiar 
household  cods,  and  were  kept  in  a  sacred 
edifice,  well  fed  and  cuefutly  tended ;  but  the 
building   took   fire,    on   which   the   alarmed 
worshippers  rushed  into  the  fiames,  regardloM 
of  tbemeelTes,  and  desirous  only  of  estiica- 
ting  their  gods.    But  the  bewildered  animals 
in  their  fright  escaped  back  to  the  flre,  and 
numbers  were  burnt  to  death;  and  the  pro- 
cession is  now  carrying  ibeir  bodies  to  be  em> 
batmed.     And  there  is  another  processioti 
passing  onward  along  the  streets;  ihey  carrv    ' 
■n  solemn  stale  a  dug,  their  god,  now  dead,    | 
and  Which  they  are  iranEporting  to  the  place 
for  sacred  wnehing,  preparatory  to  its  removal 
in  state  to  the  city  of  Busiris  for  imermenC 
Here,  from  out  the  water  gate,  comes  another 
crowd  in  the  habiliments  of  woe,  and  with 
sounds  of  grief.    They  are  transporlbg,  per-   ', 
haps,  a  great  benefactor  lo  their  city,  some  one    ' 
whose  bounties  have  Bowed  largely  upon  the    ' 
poor,  for  such  the  mourners  seem  lo  be  ?  No !    , 
these  are  two  companies,  one  carrying  a  dead    ' 
ehrew-molise,  and  the  other  a  dead  Itawk, 
to  the  place  of  sacred  boria).    But  see,  here    i 
comea  a  couple  of  hogs,  hooted  at  an^  be-    ' 
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wildered ;  and  ouurk  the  aknaof  the  mourn* 
ers  as  the  animals  become  entangled  among 
their  ranks ;  and  see  how  ihey  rush  to  the 
river,  and  with  their  clothes  on,  plunge  in  to 
cleanse  their  souls  from  the  pollution  caused 
by  the  swinish  contact.* 

Ancient  Memphis !  our  spell  has  been  too 
potent,  and  wrought  too  effectually  for  the 
safety  of  our  enthusiasm;  and  so  we  bid  thee 
ffood  night.  Thou  art  well  where  thou  art- 
laid  low  in  the  dust  and  almost  forgotten." 

•  That  this  is  not  aa  oYehlniwii  picture  of  Egyptian 
snpetatitioDS  see  the  proofs  in  Hercxiotus,  Euterpe. 

Tegotable  Beairties  of  8011U1  AlHca* 

From  **  Portraits  of  the  Game  and  Wild  Ant' 
mats  of  Southern  Africa^  delineated  from 
Life  in  their  Native  Haunts  during  a  hunt- 
ing Expedition  from  the  Cape  Colony  as  far 
as  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  in  1^6  and 
1837,  with  Sketches  of  the  Field  Sports, 
by  Major  Sir  William  Comwallis  Harris,' 
drawn  on  stone  by  Frank  Howard.    Lon- 
don :  Pelham  Richardson.  1844." 
**  At  every  siep  we  take,  what  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  gay  flowers  rear 
their  Uvely  heads  around  us!    Of  a  surety 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  botanist  has  not  painted 
the  wonders  of  these  regions  in  colors  more 
brilliant  than  they  deserve ;  for  Africa  is  the 
mother  ^  the  most  magnificent  exotics  that 
grace  the  green-houses  of  Eurc^.     Turn 
where  we  will,  some  new  plant  discovers 
itself  to  the  admiring  gaze,  and  every  barren 
lock  being  decorat^  with  some  large  and 
thowy  blossom,  it  can  be  no  exaggeration  to 
compare  the  country  to  a  botamcal  garden, 
lell  m  a  state  of  nafure. 

<'  The  regal  Protea,  for  whose  beauties  we 
have  from  childhood  entertained  an  almost 
instinctive  respect,  here  blossoms  spontaAe* 
oualv  on  erery  side,  the  buzmiff  host  of  bees, 
beetles,  and  other  parasites  by  which  its 
choke  sweets  are  surrounded,  being  oAaa 
joined  by  the  tiny  humming-bird,  herself 
scarcely  larger  than  a  butterfly,  who  perches 
OQ  the  edge  of  a  broad  flower,  and  darts  her 
tubular  tongue  into  the  chalice. 

"  But  the  bulbulous  plants  must  be  consid- 
ered to  form  the  most  characteristic  class : 
and  in  no  region  of  the  globe  are  they  to  be 
found .  so  numerous,  so  varied,  or  so  beauti- 
fuL  To  the  brilliant  and  sweet-smelling  /«ia, 
and  to  the  superb  species  of  the  iris,  here  is 
Ao  end ;  Uie  moreJl,  the  corn-flag,  the  ama- 
ryllis,  the  hamanthus,  and  pancratittm»  being 
eounUess  as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore. 
After  the  autunmal  tains  tneir  gaudy  flowers, 
mixed  with  those  of  the  brilliant  orchidte,  ino- 
part  life  and  beauty,  for  a  brief  season^  to  the 
most  sandy  wastes,  and  covering  alike  the 
meadows  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  axe 
succeeded  by  the  gnaphaliimi,  the  xeranthe- 
miun,  and  a  whole  train  of  everlasting 
which  display  their  red,  blue,  or  silky  white 
flowers  among  a  host  of  scented  geraniums, 
flourishing  like  so  many  weeds. 


♦ 


«  Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  arise  a 
variety  of  aloes  and  other  fleshy  plantsr^-the 
stapelia,  or  carrion-flower,  with  square,  sjao- 
culous,  leafless  stems,  and  flowers  resembling 
star-fish,  forming  a  numerous  and  highly  ex- 
centric  genus,  in  odor  so  nearly  allied  to  pu- 
trescent animal  matter,*  that  insects  are  fre- 
quently induced  to  deposit  their  larv«  there- 
on. The  brilliant  mesanbryanthemum,  or  fig 
marigold,  comprising  another  genus  almost 
pecufiar  to  South  Africa,  extends  to  nearly 
three  hundred  species — and  while  they  pos- 
sess a  magazine  of  juices,  which  enables  them 
to  bear  without  shrinking  a  long  privation  of 
moisture,  their  roots  are  admirably  calculated^ 
to  fix  the  loose  shifting  sand  which  form  the 
superfices  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  soil. 
But  amid  this  gay  and  motley  assemblage, 
the  heaths,  whether  in  number  or  in  beauty. 
Stand  confessedly  unrivalled.  Nature  has  ex- 
tended that  elegant  shrub  to  almost  every  soil 
and  situation — the  marsh,  the  river  brink,  the 
richest  loam,  and  the  barest  mural  clifi*,  being 

alike 

*  Empuipled  with  the  heather's  dye.' 

• 

"Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dis- 
tinct species  exist,  nor  is  the  form  of  their 
flowers  less  diversified  than  are  their  varijed 
hues.  Cup-shaped,  globular,  and  bell-shaped, 
some  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  cone,  others  that 
of  a  cylinder;  some  are  contracted  at  the 
base,  others  in  the  middle,  and  stUl  more  are 
bulged  out  like  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet. 
Whilst  many  are  smooth  and  glossy,  some  are 
covered  with  down,  and  others,  again,  are 
encrusted  with  mucilage.  Red,  in  every  va- 
riety and  depth  of  shade,  from  blush  to  the 
lightest  crimson,  is  their  prevailing  complex- 
ion ;  but  green,  yellow  and  purnle  are  scarcely 
less  abundant,  and  blue  is  almost  the  only 
color  whose  absence  is  remarked." 

"In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  parole,  pink,  «id  wlute, 
Like  Sftpphtre,  pearl,  and  rich  embioidery, 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 
Fairies  ose  flowers  for  their  charactery." 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October, 
when  the  wagons  had  started  on  their  way  to 
the  Meritsane  river,  our  next  stage,  I  turned 
off  the  road  in  pursuit  of  a  group  of  brindled 
gnoos,  and  presently  came  upon  another  which 
was  Joined  by  a  third  still  larger ;  then  by  a 
vast  herd  of  zebras,  and  again  by  more  gnoos, 
with  sassaybes  and  hartebeests  pouring  down 
from  every  quarter,  until  the  landscape  liter- 
ally presented  the  apj^earance  of  a  moving 
mass  of  game.  Their  mcredible  numbers  so 
impeded  their  progress,  that  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  closing  m  with  them,  dismoimtingas 
opportunity  ouered,  firing  both  barrels  of  my 
rme  into  the  retreating  phalanx,  and  leaving 
the  groimd  strewed  with  the  slain.  Still  un- 
satisfied, I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
mixing  with  the  fugitives,  loading  and  firing, 
until  my  jaded  horse  suddenly  exhibited  symp- 
toms 01  distress,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
unable  to  move.  At  this  moment  I  discover- 
ed that  I  had  dropped  my  pocket  compass, 
and .  being  unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable  an 
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allf,  I  turned  l^se  my  steed  to  ^te,  and 
retraced  my  steps  several  miles  without  suc- 
cess :  the  prmts  of  my  horse's  hoofs  being  at 
leo^ih  lost  in  those  of  the  countless  herds 
which  had  crossed  the  plain.  Completely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  chase,  I  had  retained  bat  an  im- 
pnfeet  idea  of  my  locality,  hot  retaming  to 
my  horse,  I  led  him  in  what  I  beliered  to  be 
a  Dort^-easterly  direction,  knowing,  from  a 
sketch  of  the  country  which  had  been  giren 
me  by  oiir  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Moffatt,  and 
whkh  together  with  drawing  materials  I  car- 
ried about  me,  that  that  course  would  eTentu- 
ally  bring  me  to  the  Meristane.  AAer  drag- 
sing  my  weary  horse  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
day,  under  a  burning  sud,  my  flagging  spirits 
were  at  length  revived  by  the  appearance  of 
sereral  villages.  Under  other  circumstances 
I  shood  have  avoided  intercourse  with  their 
inhospitable  inmates,  but  dying  with  thirst,  I 
eageriy  entered  each  in  succession,  and  to  my 
inexpressible  astonishment  found  them  d^ 
serted — the  same  evidence  existing  of  their 
having  been  recently  inhabited.  I  shot  a 
bartel^eest,  in  the  hope  that  the  smell  of  meat 
woold  as  usual  bring  some  stragglers  to  the 
spot,  but  no :  the  keen-sighted  'mtures,  that 
were  my  only  attendants,  descended  in  multi- 
tudes, but  no  woolly-headed  negro  appeared 
to  dispute  the  prey.  In  many  of  the  trees  I 
observed  large  thatched  houses  resembling 
hay-stacks,  and  under  the  impression  that 
these  had  been  erected  in  so  singular  a  posi- 
tion by  the  natives,  as  a  measure  of  security 
against  the  lions,  whose  recent  tracks  I  dis- 
tinguished in  every  direction,  I  ascended  more 
than  one,  ia  the  hope  of  at  least  finding  some 
vessel  containing  water;  alas!  they  proved 
to  be  the  habitations  of  large  commtmities  of 
sociid  grosbeEiks,  those  winged  republicans,  of 
wtoe  architecture  and  magnificent  edifices 
I  had  till  now  entertained  a  very  inadequate 
eoaeeption.  Faint  and  bewildered,  prospects 
btfaa  to  brighten  as  the  shadows  of  evening 
lAgthened ;  large  troops  of  ostriches  running 
in  one  direction  plainly  indicating  that  {  wat 
approaching  water — and  immediately  aftei^ 
wards  I  struck  into  a  path  imi>ressed  with  the 
foot-marks  of  women  and  children,  soon  ar- 
riving at  a  nearly  dry  river,  which,  running 
east  and  west,  I  at  once  concluded  to  be  ^t 
of  which  I  was  in  search. 

"Those  only  who  have  suffered  as  I  did 
during  tlus  day  from  prolotiged  thirst,  can 
fimn  a  competent  idea  of  the  delight,  and,  I 
may  say»  aoengyf  afibrded  me  by  the  first 
draught  of  the  putrid  waters  of  the  Meritsane. 
They  equally  invigorated  my  exhausted  steed, 
i^tkh  1  mounted  immediately,  and  cantered 
up  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  wagons  before  dark.  The  banks 
are  pcecifHtous,  the  channels  deep,  broken, 
ttid  rocky»  dusters  of  reeds  and  long  grass 
"^^ifsfing  those  spots  which  retain  the  water 
during  the  hot  months.  It  was  with  no  small 
diffiemiy,  aAer  crossing  the  river,  that  I  forced 
ay  way  tlmmgh  the  broad  hek  of  tangled 
Kniiaswhich  marginBd  the  edge-  ThemEoiip 


less  night  was  fkst  doting  loimd,  and  my 
weary  horse  again  began  to  droop.  The 
lions,  commencing  thdr  nightly  prowl,  were 
roaring  in  all  directions,  and  no  friendly  fire 
or  beacon  presenting  itsdf  to  mr  view,  the 
only  alternative  was  to  bivouac  where  I  was, 
and  to  renew  my  search  in  the  morning. 
Eindlmg  a  fire,  I  rormed  a  thick  bush  into  a 
pretty  secure  hut,  by  cutting  away  the  mid- 
dle, and  closing  the  entrance  with  thorns; 
and  having  knee-haltered  my  horse,  to  pre* 
vent  his  straymg,  I  proceeded  to  dine  upon  a 
guinea-fowl  that  I  had  killed,  comforting  my- 
sdf  with  another  draught  of  of^ua  pura.  The 
monarchs  of  the  forest  roared  mcessanUy,  and 
so  alarmed  my  horse  that  I  was  obliged  re* 
peatedly  to  fire  my  rifle  to  give  him  confi* 
oence.  It  was  piercmghr  cold,  and  all  my 
fud  being  expended,  I  suffered  as  maeh  firom 
the  chill  as  I  had  during  the  day  from  the 
scorching  heat  About  wee  o*elock,  com- 
pletely overcome  by  fittigue,  I  could  keep  my 
eyes  open  no  longer,  and,  commending  my- 
self to  the  protecting  care  of  Providence,  fell 
into  a  profoimd  deep.  On  opening  my  eyes, 
my  first  thought  was  of  my  horse.  I  started 
from  my  hea^y  bed,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
him  where  I  had  last  seen  him,  but  his  place 
was  empty*  I  roamed  everywhere  in  search 
of  him,  and  ascended  trees  which  offered  a. 
good  look  out;  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  It  was  more  than  probable  he  had 
been  eaten  by  lions,  and  I  had  almost  given 
up  the  search  in  despair,  when  I  at  length 
found  his  foot  mark,  and  traced  him  to  a 
deep  hollow  near  the  river,  where  he  was 
quietly  grazing.  The  night*s  rest*  if  so  it 
could  be  callea,  had  restored  him  to  strength, 
and  I  pursued  my  journey  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  I  now  crossed  oppodte  to  the 
site  of  some  former  scene  of  strife,  marked  by 
numerous  humaii  bones,  bleached  by  expo- 
sure. A  little  further  on  I  disturbed  a  larjre 
lion,  which  walked  dowly  off,  oecasionafly 
stopping  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  as  he 
deliberatdy  ascended  the  opposite  bank.  In 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  reached  the  end 
of  the  dense  jungle,  and  immediately  discov- 
ered the  wagon-road ;  but,  as  I  could  detect 
no  recent  traces  of  it,  I  turned  to  the  south- 
ward, and,  after  riding  seven  or  eight  miles 
in  this  direction  of  Sicklajole,  had  the  un- 
^akabie  saiisiaction  of  percdvin^  the  wag- 
ons, drawn  up  under  a  large  tree  m  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plam." 

DI8IHTJBRMENT    OF  NINETVIBH. 

Eugene  Flander,  an  artist,  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  French  Government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  drawings  of  the  excavations 
which  are  actually  going  on.  Botta  has  dis- 
covered two  doors  uniformly  adorned  with 
has  reliefs ;  on  one  side  is  represented  a  co- 
lossal bully  with  a  human  bead  and  wings* 
These  doors  are  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
they  open  into  a  hall  120  feet  long.  The  only 
wall  which  is  yet  cleared  from  rubbi8h---that 
on  tha  south  side — ^is  covered  with  a  series  of 
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bM  relief*,  repmeniing  b■ttle^  ei|)Iaiiicd  hj 
jmeripiiciDa.  The  bill  on  vbjch  tbia  buiLdips 
■iBodi,  ii  mrroDniled  by  a  stoDe  wail  with 
basiioDS.  Botia  is  acii^ely  eiploiiag  tlieee 
ruins  ;  be  bas  firty  laborere  at  work,  aed  it  ia 
boped  that,  in  ibe  space  of  teo  moDths,  he 
will  lay  opcD  the  wbole.  He  has  a«ceTtaiaed 
ibat  ihere  ie,  aa  ibe  direclroad  from  Nineveh 
10  Kbci^bad,  a  chain  or  hills  covered  wiih 
brick  and  marble,  bearing  inscriptions.  He 
J  joTers  that  these  hilts  were  formerly  the  ba- 
(  %et  of  [Mlacea,  and  that  Khoraabad  was  a  for- 
tress HitMied  at  one  end  c^  the  city.  The 
quadrangular  space,  which  is  tarroaoded  by 
tu  wall,  and  which  contains  the  bill  of  Jo- 
nas, has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  include  ih« 
whole  extent  of  the  ciiy  of  Ninereh.  But 
Boiia  considers  it  more  probaUe  tbat  ibis 
space  was  only  the  great  coorl  of  the  palace, 
whilst  the  ciiy  extended  far  as  the  iiill  of 
Eborsabad,  a  distance  of  fire  cararan  atagea. 
The  conjecture  HccordB  with  the  poesibiliiy  of 
the  prophet  Jonas  having  wandered  for  three 
days  aboQt  the  city,  which  would  be  incom- 
prehensible, if  the  limiied  space  of  the  quad- 
rangle on  ihe  Tigris  be  supposed  lo  hare  been 
the  whole  extent  o{  the  city. — Parit  paptr. 

Anciewt  Nihkveh. — The  informatico  r^ 
ceired  respecting  ihe  researches  which  are 
now  being  made  on  the  spot  of  Ancient  Nine- 
veh, (Korsabad,  near  Mosul  in  Palestine,]  by 
order  of  the  French  GoTemmeni,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Bona,  continnes  to  be  rery  in- 
teresting. A  hundred  and  sixty  workmen 
are  now  employed  in  making  discorerie* 
there;  and  besides  Ibe  walla.  Which  are  lit- 
erally covered  with  sculplore  and  inscriptioiie, 
several  specimens  of  antiquity  have  been 
brought  to  light,  the  use  and  the  character  of 
whicn  have  to  ibis  moment  been  entirely  mi- 
known.  For  example,  under.the  large  bricks 
which  form  the  floor  of  the  place,  large  stones 
have  been  found,  hollowed  undemealb  and 
ornamented  on  the  oniside  by  %ures  in  ena- 
mel, representing  men  and  animals;  noitriog 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  these  stones,  or  their  destination.  Id 
another  place  were  discovered  long  rangea 
of  eanhea  vases,  of  remarkable  dimensions, 
placed  on  a  brick  floor  and  filled  with  human 
!    Donea. 

These  rases  exactly  resemble  those  fonnd 
m  Babylon,  at  Ahwaz,  and  other  localities  of 
the  souib  of  Persia.  The  palace  about  which 
these  researches  have  been  made,  was  proba- 
bly entirely  pillaged  before  it  was  destroyed — 
for  no  jewels,  or  utensils  of  metal,  not  eren 
those  small  rings,  so  common  in  thai  neigh- 
borhood, hare  been  discovered.  Some  ani- 
mats  in  bronze  hare  been  dravni  out — par- 
ticularly a  lion,  of  a  fine  style  of  execution, 
and  a  part  of  a  wheel  belongmg  to  a  chariot 
of  war. 

Bnt  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
connected  with  these  discareries  iathe  pieces 
of  alabaster  with  which  the  walls  are  covered, 
and  which  are  filled  with  sculpture  and  in- 
BcriptioDs;  tfaey   have  alao  aa   the    reverse 


olhef  inaciiptiooa,  and  it  apMan  that  the 
latter  are  not  in  tbe  Assyrian,  but  the  Baby- 
lonian luguage.  As  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  arcliitects  woold  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  cause  inscriptions  To  be  en- 
graved which  could  not  be  read  unless  the 
walls  were  demolished,  il  must  be  pretnnted 
that  theae  pieces  of  alabaster  have  been  twice 
made  use  of— that  is,  they  first  belonged  to 
a  Babylonian  palace— and  I  ben  the  Ass^riaiMi 
having  carried  ibem.  away  to  be  used  in  new 
buildings,  caused  other  inscriptions  to  be  en- 
graved on  (hem.  As  yet  the  sculpture  found 
OD  the  reverse  of  these  block*  has  not  been 
explained,  the  museums  ot'Europe  containing 
nothing  frcKn  the  chisel  of  Babylonian  artist*. 
Some  of  these  latter  has  reliefs  are  remarka- 
ble. The  most  interesting  respects  the  «ieg« 
of  a  city  situated  on  an  island  ;  tbe  sea  i^  cov- 
ered with  vessels,  the  poops  of  which  termi- 
nate in  tbe  bead  of  a  horse;  the  soldiers  on 
board  these  vessels  are  emnloyed  in  carrying 
trunks  of  trees  to  build  a  dyVe.  In  the  water 
appear  numerous  marine  animals,  fish,  erabet 
and  winged  eea  horses.  The  rich  uraameDt 
and  qoantiiy  of  the  sculpture  with  which  this' 
palace  is  embellished  ia  truly  extraordinary, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  avch  k 
magQificmt  ccoistmciioa  could  hare  been  go 
ewulowed  up. — Parii  Jounwi  dtsDeiatt. 


THE  FIRE-BIKD'S  ITEST. 

We  hare  chosen,  from  a  raiiely  of  names 
hy  which  the  Baltimore  Oriole  or  Starling 
is  known,  one  of  the  most  descriptive,  as 
well  as  most  familiar  in  some  parts  of  our 
country.  When  the  writer,  in  childhood, 
from  a  grass-plat  where  he  was  resting  in 
a  warm  summer  day,  first  discovered  a  sin- 
gular object  pendant  from  the  extremity  of  a 
UU  end  noble  elm,  whose  shade  he  was 
enjo/mg^,  and  saw  a  splendid,  orange-colored 
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iHrd  tboot  towarda  it  and  diau^pear,  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  or  rather  like  a  meteor, 
the  name  above  given  appeared  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Not  so,  however,  is  the  figure 
of  the  nest,  its  form,  size,  or  apparent  text- 
are,  although  copied  from  a  drawing  by  an 
eiperienced  hand.  The  cut  does  no  justice 
to  the  light,  graceful  form,  or  delicate  struc- 
ture of  the  habitation  of  the  Hanging  bird, 
or  Fire-hang  bird,  as  he  is  also  sometimes 
called.  This  is  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it 
should  be  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  its 
beautiful  architect  and  inhabitant ;  and  in- 
stead of  exhibiting  its  rotundity  at  the  bottom 
and'lengthened  upper  part,  gracefully  taper- 
ing towards  the  points  of  attachment  to  the 
outermost  twigs  of  a  lofty  tree,  its  usual  situ- 
ation, it  apjiears  broad,  fiat,  awkward  and 
heavy,  as  if  the  fabric  of  an  unskilfiil  and 
careless  builder.  The  real  nest,  on  the  con- 
trary, ia  constructed  with  such  art,  and  of 
such  small  dimensions,  that  it  surprises  the 
spectator  to  see  a  bird  so  large  when  ita 
wings  are  spread,  able  tb  find  room  within ; 
and  probably  some  of  our  readers  may  have 
wondered  how  it  has  disappeared,  when  it 
has  only  entered  its  home.  At  the  same 
time  those  who  have  had  opportunity  to  ex*' 
amine  the  nest,  which  is  rarely  got  with- 
out cutting  down  the  tree,  must  have  ad- 
mired its  close  texture,  resembling  thin  felt, 
of  a  light  brown,  quite  impenetrable  by  the 
rain,  and  attached  to  the  twiffs  by  ligaments 
which  often  secure  it  long  after  its  desertion 
by  the  occupants,  through  the  equinoctial 
storms  and  tempests  of  autumn  and  winter. 

'^Aimo^  the  whole  genua  of  orioles," 
savs  Wilson,  "  belong  to  America,  and,  wiUi 
a  few  exceptions,  build  pensile  nests.  Few 
of  them,  however,  equal  the  Baltimore  in 
the  construction  of  these  receptacles  for  their 
yoimg,  and  in  giving*  them,  in  such  a  supe- 
rior degree,  convenience,  warmth,  and  secu- 
rity. For  these  purposes  he  generally  fixes 
on  the  high  bendmg  extremities  of  the 
branches,  listening  strong  strings  of  hemp 
or  fiax  round  two  forked  twigs  correspond- 
ing to  the  intended  width  of  ihe  nest ;  with 
the  same  materials,  mixed  with  quantities  of 
loose  tow,  he  interweaves  or  rabricates  a 
strong,  firm  kind  of  cloth,  not  unlike  the 
substance  of  a  hat  in  its  raw  state,  forming  it 
into  a  pouch  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth, 
lining  it  substantially  with  various  soft  sub- 
stancet,  well  mterwoven  with  the  outward 
nettinj^,  and  lastly  finishes  with  a  layer  of 
horaeSair,  the  whole  being  shaded  from  the 
son  and  rain  by  a  canopy  of  leaves. 

Though  birds  of  the  same  species  have, 
generally  speaking,  a  common  form  of  bnild- 


ing,  yet,  contrary  to  the  usually  received 
opinion,  they  do  not  build  exactly  in  the 
same  manner.  As  much  difierence  will  be 
found  in  the  style,  neatness,  and  finishing  of  " 
the  nests  of  the  Baljimores  as  in  their  voices. 
Some  appear  &r  superior  workmen  to  others, 
and  probably  age  may  improve  them  in  this 
as  it  does  in  their  colors.  I  have  a  number 
of  their  nests  now  before  me,  all  completed 
and  with  eggs.  One  of  these,  the  neatest,  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  of  Bye  inches  dia- 
meter, and  seven  inches  in  depth,  rounded  at 
the  bottom.  The  opening  at  top  is  narrowed 
by  a  horizontal  covering  to  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter.  .  The  materials  are  flax, 
hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  wool,  woven  into  a 
complete  cloth,  the  whole  tightly  sewed 
through  and  through  with  long  horsehairs, 
Several  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length. 
The  bottom  ia  composed  of  thick  tufts  of 
cowhair,  sewed  also  with  strong  horsehair. 
This  nest  was  himg  on  the  extremity  of  the 
horizontal  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  fronting 
the  southeast,  was  visible  one  hundred  yards 
ofi^  though  shaded  by  the  sun,  and  was  the 
work  of  a  very  beautiful  and  perfect  bird. 
The  eggs  are  five,  white,  slightly  tinged  whh 
flesh  color,  marked  on  the  greater  end  with 
purple  dots,  and  on  the  other  parts  with  long 
hairlike  lines,  intersecting  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  I  am  thus  minute  in 
these  partictdars  from  a  wish  to  point  out  the 
specific  difierence  between  the  true  and  bas- 
tard Baltimore,  which  Dr.  Latham  and  some 
others  suspect  to  be  only  the  same  bird  in 
difierent  stages  of  color. 

<<  So  solicitous  is  the  Baltimore  to  procure 
proper  materials  for  his  nest,  that,  in  the 
season  of  building,  the  women  in  the  coun- 
try are  under  the  necessity  of  narrowly 
'  watching  their  thread  that  may  chance  to 
be  bleaching,  and  the  farmer  to  secure  his 
young  grafts,  as  the  Baltimore,  finding  the 
former,  and  the  string  which  tie  the  latter, 
so  well  adapted  £[>r  his  purpose,  frequently 
carries  ofi*  both ;  or  should  the  one  be  too 
heavy  and  the  other  too  firmly  tied,  he  will 
tug  at  them  a  considerable  time  before  he 
gives  up  the  attempt  Skeins  of  Silk  and 
hanks  of  thread  have  been  often  found,  after 
the  leaves  were  fallen,  hanging  round  the 
Baltimore's  nest,  but  so  woven  up  and  en- 
tangled as  to  be  entirely  irreclaimable.  Be- 
fore the  introduction  oi  Europeans  no  such 
material  could  have  been  obtained  here; 
but,  with  the  sagacity  of  a  good  architect,  he 
has  improved  this  circumstance  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  the  strongest  and  best  materials  are 
uniformly  found  in  those  parts  by  which  the 
whole  is  supported.'' 
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WA8HINGT 

Mount  Vemon,  the  estate  of  the  Washing-     , 
on  family,  ia  nine  miles  south  from  Alexan-     | 
dria,  and  ia  remarkabie  aa  containing  the 
tomb  of  Gen.  Washington.     The  road  iB     ' 
somevrhat  intricate,  and  haa  but  few  inhabi- 
tanta  ;  so  that  the  stranger,  unless  he  goes  in 
a  steamboat,  will  need  to  make  careful  inqui- 
ries.    The  house  stands  on  an  eminence, 
looking  down  upon  the  Potomac.     The 
buildings  which  project  from  each  end  are 
the  offices,  and  habitations  of  the  negroes. 

The  key  of  the  Bastile  of  Paris  is  hung 
trp  in  the  hall ;  and  a  miniature  portrait  of 
Washington,  from  an  eajthen  pitcher,  is  pr«- 
serred,  which  is  considered  By  the  family 
the  best  likeness  of  him  ever  made.  A  beau- 
tiful lawn,  partly  shaded  by  trees,  extends 
from  the  front  of  the  mansion  to  the  verge  of 
the  precipice,  which  overhangs  the  Poto- 
mac, affording  a  delightful  view  of  the  river 
snd  a  tract  of  njlly  country  above  UnA  below. 

This  ia  the  place  to  which  Washington 
retired  after  he  had  accomplished  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  land,  and  again  when 
he  had  presided  at  the  consolidation  of  the 
govenmient ;  voluntarily  resigning  the  sta- 
tions he  had  consented  to  accept,  and  the 
poVer  he  had  exercised,  only  for  the  good 
of  hia  country.  To  an  American,  this  place 
is  interesting,  in  a  degree  which  no  language 
can  either  heighten  or  describe.  Whoever 
appreciates  the  value  of  private  and  social 
virtue,  will  rejoice  to  find  it  associated  with 
the  traits  of  a  personage  so  distinguished  and 
influential ;  while  any  one,  who  can  duly 
estimate  the  extent  of  the  blessings  he  has 
conferred  on  his  country,  end  the  mfluence 
of  hia  actions  on  the  happiness  of  the  world, 
will  wish  that  his  history  may  ever  be  cher- 
ished, as  a  model  of  dismterested  patriotism. 

Washingtoo's  Tomb  was  until  lately  in  a 


ON'S    TOMB. 

little  grove  of  cedars,  a  short  distance  south- 
ward from  the  house,  and  near  the  brow  of 
the  precipitous  shore.  It  is  now  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  .spot,  n  new  fiimily  tomb 
having  been  erected.  The  great  man,  who 
bad  rendered  to  hia  country  the  most  impor- 
tant miliiaiT  and  civil  services  she  ever  re- 
ceived, left  his  mortal  remains  to  be  deposited 
in  this  humble  cemetery ;  and  that  country 
haa  never  yet  expressed  its  gratitude  by 
erecting'  a  monument  to  his  memory,  though 
to  her  he  devoted  hia  life,  and  to  her  he  has 
bequeathed  a  character,  on  which  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  ever  yet  been  made  to 
discover  a  shadowor  tofixastain. — JV.  Trav. 
We  add  the  lines  of  Brainerd : — 
On  the  Blrthdaj  or  Waahlnstoii. 
Bebold  ihe  mou'd  oomsr-Monp  dmpp'd  from  ihe  walL 
And  (Hie  on  its  d*M,  but  nmcrober  lU  hit, 
And  tape  that  lonte  hand  may  replace  il; 
il  of  lis  pride  •  •  • 


A  laid, 


Think 

Buiweepforihe  _.  __, 

And  Ibe  lapM  of  ibe  yetn  ihu  efface  it. 
Uoam  WubiDgtan'sdeaib.wbeBVeUtiiikal'hiibirtb, 
<    And  far  frum  your  Ihooglils  be  Ibe  iigbtaeis  of  mirth, 

ADdftrfremyoUTchcfk  be  itsimile. 
To-dny  he  wa*  bom — 'iwe*  a  loan — not  &  gill : 


Floir  geotl)',  Potomac !  Ibou  weireil  AVnj 
The  ^tidi  where  he  trod,  and  the  tcrf  wha«  he  l*f, 
WhcQ  YoDlh  btnh'd  bia  dtetk  iniih  her  wi^ ; 
Breathe  aoQly,  ye  wild  winds,  Ibal  cdrde  around 


£nr  pnss'd  by  Ibe  foowiepe  oTSpriiy. 
£*oh  bteeie  b«  >  lisb,  abd  each  dewdrap  a  («ar, 
Badi  wave  b«  a  wUmenog  monitcr  near. 

To  remind  the  sad  shore  ofhiiHoiy; 
And  darker,  and  aolMr,  ind  Mdder  the  gloon 
0/lbal  evararecB  moomei  that  bMtds  o'er  th»  (Mb, 

Where  waahlD^on  sleeps  in  hii  glory. 
Oieat  God '.  when  the  s^  i£  fieedom  shall  Oil, 
And  the  sons  of  the  pilgrims,  in  aonuw,  bewail 

Their  rellcioD  and  liberty  gore ; 
OhI  sendbackalbrmlhaliliaLllMi-- '      ■     -     ■ 
tempest,  onnio»i. 
w  tbe  giory  alone. 
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PUGA8AUIG,  OR  THE  GAMB  OF  THB  BOWI^ 

PVvM  Omeoia, 

This  is  the  principal  game  of  hazard  amcme  the  northern  tribes.  It  is  played  with  thirteen 
pieces,  hustled  in  a  yeesd  called  onihgun,  which  is  a  kind  of  wooden  bowl.  They  ere  repre* 
seated*  and  named  >  as  follows : 


] 


^ 


i 


i 


^ 


m 


The  pieces  marked  No.  1,  in  this  cut,  of 
which  there  are  two,  are  called  Ininewng,  or 
men.  Thc^  are  made  tapering,  or  wedce- 
sbaped  in  thickness,  so  as  to  make  it  possible, 
in  throwing  them,  that  they  may  stand  on 
their  base.  Number  2,  is  colled  Gitshee 
£enabik,  or  the  Great  Serpent.  It  consists  of 
two  pieces,  one  of  which  is  fin-tailed,  or  a 
water-serpent,  the  other  truncated,  and  is 
probably  designed  as  terrestrial.  They  are 
toraied  wedge-shaped,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
standing  on  their  bases  lengthwise.  Each 
has  tbor  dots.  Number  3  is  called  Pueamk- 
gon,  or  the  war  club.  It  has  six  maiks  on 
ue  handle,  on  the  red  #i(/«,and  four  radiating 
from  the  orifice  of  the  club  end ;  four  marks 
00  the  handle  tf  the  tchite  side  ;  and  six  ra- 
diating marks  from  the  orifice  on  the  club* 
end,  making  ten  on  each  side.  Number  4  is 
called  Ke^o,  which  is  the  generic  name  for 
a  flah.  Tne  four  circular  pieces  of  brass, 
slightly  concave,  with  a  flat  surface  on  the 
n»ex,  are  called  Ozawibiks.  The  three  bird- 
maped  pieces,  Sheshebwug,  or  ducks. 


All  but  the  circular  pieces  are  made  out  of 
a  fine  kind  of  bone.  One  side  of  the  piece  is 
white,  of  the  natural  cc^or  of  the  bones,  and 
polished,  the  other  red*  The  brass  pieces 
have  the  convex  side  bright,  the  concave 
black.  They  are  all  shaken  together,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  onjigun,  as  dice.  The  term 
pugasaing[  denotes  this  act  of  throwing;  It  is 
the  partic^ual  form  oi  the  verb.  The  follow- 
ing rules  govern  the  game : 

1.  When  the  pieces  are  tumed  on  the  red 
aide,  and  one  of  the  Ininewugs  stands  upright 
on  the  bright  side  of  one  of  the  brass  pieces,*it 
counts  158. 

2.  When  all  turn  up  red,  it  counts  58.  whe- 
ther the  brass  piece  be  bright  or  black  side  up. 

2.  When  all  the  pieces  turn  red  side  up,  and 
the  Gitshee  Kenabix  with  the  tail  stands  on  the 
bright  side  of  the  brass  piece,  it  counts  138. 

4.  When  the  Gitshee  Renabik  and  his  asso- 
ciate, and  the  two  Ininewugs  turn  up  white 
side,  and  the  other  pieces  red,  it  counts  58, 
Irrespective  of  the  concave  or  convex  position 
of  the  brass  ptecee. 
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5.  When  all,  the  pieces  turn  up  white,  it 
counts  38,  whether  the  Ozaw^biks  be  bright 
or  black. 

6.  When  the  Gitshee  Kenabik  and  his  as- 
sociate turn  up  red,  and  the  other  white,  it 
counts  39,  the  brass  pieces  immaterial. 

7.  When  one  of  the  Ininewugs  stands  up, 
it  coimts  50,  without  regard  to  the  position  of 
all  the  rest. 

a  When  either  of  the  Gitshee  Eenabiks 
stands  upright,  it  oounts  40,  irrespective  of 
the  position  of  the  others.  "^ 

9.  When  ail  t^M  pieces  turn  up  white 
excepting  one,  and  the  Ozawabiks  dark,  it 
counts  20. 

10.  When  all  turn  up  red,  except  one,  and 
the  brass  piece  bi4ghi»  it  counts  15,  Uo^icc. 

The  limit  of  the  game  is  stipulated.  The 
parties  throw  up  for  the  play. 

This  game  is  very  fascinating  to  some  por- 
tions of  the  Indians.  They  stakt  at  it  their 
ornaments,  weapons,  clothmg,  canoes,  horses, 
ererything  in  tact  they  possess;  and  have 
been  known,  it  is  said,  to  set  up  their  wives 
and  cliildren,  and  even  to  forfeit  their  own 
}  i  beny.  Of  such  desperate  stakes  I  have  seen 
iw  example,  nor  do  I  think  the  game  itself  In 
common  use.  It  is  mther  confined  to  certain 
persons,  who  hold  the  relative  rank  of  gam- 
blers in  Indian  society — ^men  who  are  not  no- 
ted as  hunters  or  warriors,  or  steady  provi- 
ders for  their  families.  Among  these  are 
persons  who  bear  the  term  of  lenadizze-wug, 
that  is,  wanderers  about  the  country,  bragga- 
docios, or  fops.  It  can  hardly  be  classed  with 
the  popular  games  oi  amusement,  by  which 
skill  and  dextwiiy  are  acqtiired.  I  have  gen^ 
erally  found  the  ohiei^  and  graver  men  ofthe 
tribes,  who  encouraged  the  young  men  to 
play  ball,  and  are  sure  to  be  present  at  th» 
customary  sports,  to  wimess,  and  sanction, 
and  applaud  them,  speak  lightly  and  dispar- 
agingly of  this  game  of  hazard.  Yet,  it  can* 
not  he  denied,  that  some  of  the  chiefs,  distin- 
guished in  war  and  the  chase,  at  the  west, 
can  be  referred  to  as  lending  their  example  to 
its  fascinating  poWer. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  from  the  forego- 
ing rules,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  unit  in 
the  throw,  and  that  the  count  proceeds  by  dc 
eimalSf  for  all  numbers  over  8.  Doubtless 
these  rules  are  but  a  part  of  the  whole  series, 
known  to  experienced  players.  They  com- 
prise, however,  all  that  hare  been  revealed 
to  me. 

**  Geimbling  is  not  peculiar  to  our  race ; 
The  Indian  gambles  with  as  fixed  a  face.** 

The  Ancient  Tusculani. 

The  Tusculans  opposed  the  Bomaa  arms 
by  a  method  so  entirely  pew,  that  it  made  it 
impossible  to  commit  hostilities  against  them. 
Wnen  the  troops  entered  their  country,  the 
inhabitants  neither  abandoned  their  places  in 
the  line  of  their  march,  nor  desisted  irom  cul- 
tivating their  lands.  A  great  number  of  the 
citizens,  dressed  as  in  the  times  of  peace,  came 
out  to  meet  the  generals.    Camillus,  having 


encamped  before  the  gates,  which  were  open 
and  desiring  to  know  whether  the  same  tran- 
Quility  prevailed-  within  the  walls  as  he  had 
round  m  the  country,  entered  the  city.  All 
the  hotises  and  shops  were  open,  and  all  the 
artificers  were  intent  upon  their  trades;  the 
schools  resounded  with  the  voices  of  the  chil- 
dren at  their  books ;  the  streets  were  full  of 
people  going  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
busmess,  without  any  sign  of  terror  or  amaze- 
ment, and  not  the  least  trace  of  war.  Every- 
thing was  tranquil  and  pacific  CamiUus, 
surprised  at  such  a  sight,  and  overcome  by 
the  enemy's  patience,  caused  the  Assembly  to 
be  summoned  by  the  magistrates.  **  Tuscu- 
lans," said  he,  **  you  are  the  only  people  who 
till  now  have  found  the  true  arms  and  forces 
capable  of  securing  them  against  the  anger  of 
the  Romans!"  Such  proStbly  will  be  the 
conduct  of  future  Christians,  on  ffospel  prin- 
ciples, as  an  introduction  to  tne  glorious 
miHenium,  the  universal  tranquility,  under  the 
spiritual  government  of  the  true  Solomon,  the 
Prince  of  Peace. — Doddridge's  Lectures,  191 : 
Note  hy  Dr*  E,  Williams. 


FOBEIGN  TBAVBUU    GIBRAliTAR. 

No.  3. 

One  beautiful  morning,  I  found  myself  ap- 
proaching the  Signal  Station ;  the  sunmiit  of 
the  middle  peak  of  the  might]^  Rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, han^mg  over  a  precipice  more  than 
1400  feet  high,  from  which  I  might  cast  my 
first  yiew  from  a  commanding  elevation  upon 
Spain.  I  almost  shrunk  from  the  sight.  I 
felt  as  I  might,  if  on  my  way  to  the  dungeon 
of  a  wretched  fellow  creature,  after  hearing 
of  his  sufierings  on  the  rack,  and  invited  to 
enter  and  sit  down  by  his  mangled  body. 
Not  one,  but  thousands  and  tens  oT  thousands 
of  the  men,  women  and  children  of  this  land, 
had  been  mangled  by  inconceivable  tortures, 
left  for  months  after  in  dimgeons,  and  finallv 
led  to  the  stake  and  burnt  with  gaj^  in  theur 
mouths,  to  prevent  them  from  uttering  a  word 
to  their  countrymen,  though  all  thev  would 
have  said  was  the  truth,  and  often  the  truth 
of  God. 

I  had  oflen  read  of  the  persecutions  of  mar- 
tyrs, and  sometimes  had  been  able  to  main- 
tain some  equanimity  until  I  came  to  read  of 
the  gag ;  and  then  I  found  my  indignation  in- 
repressible.  How  is  it  with  my  reader  ? 
Am  I  so  difierently  constituted  from  other 
men  ?  Or  is  there  really  something  in  hu- 
man nature  that  spontaneously  rises  against 
the  idea  ?  Can  other  people  calmly  contem- 
plate such  a  case  and  make  it  their  own 
without  emotion  ?  Can  they  coolly^  imagine 
all  the  circumstances  of  lying  in  prison  siTew 
weeks  or  months,  aAer  having  been  taken 
from  home  at  midnight,  then  invited  to  deny 
the  truth  respecting  their  own  conscientious 
belief,  or  to  reveal  something  implicating  a 
friend,  parent,  or  child,  to  bring  them  into  the 
same  situation ;  then  to  have  their  joints  dis- 
located   by  the  horrible  wrenching  of   the 
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nxk,  their  ieet  roasted  to  the  boaes  by  f!re» 
and  their  longs  barstiof^  with  blood  by  sufib- 
cation ;  then  to  lie  another  month  in  the  dnn- 
geoD^  to  recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk 
to  the  place  of  execution,  so  well  as  not  to 
'  discredit  the  merciful  character  of  the  Inqui- 
sition to  the  eyes  of  mankind ;  and  lastly,  to 
bare  the  gag  forced  into  the  mouth»  and 
strapped  tighny  roand  the  head,  to  prevent 
the  last  breath  from  exposing  the  falsehoods 
pfopagated  by  the  persecutors  ? 

And  now  I  was  looking  down  upon  a  land, 
which  for  ages  had  been  suffering  all  the 
trals  here  described  of  one  of  her  hapless 
children.  The  whole  nation  has  been  sept 
in  dungeons,  oi)pressed  to  the  extreme  by  an 
inquisitorial  priesthood,  and  not  allowea  to 
hear  a  word  d  comfort  or  condolence  from  her 
l)rethren  of  the  human  race,  or  even  to  tell 
ker  woes  and  expose  her  persecutors.  Whole 
derations  have  been  bom  to  misery,  lived 
m  fear  and  horror,  and  gone  down  gagged  to 
the  grave.  This  language  is  not  too  strong ; 
it  has,  however,  a  fault,  and  a  great  one.  It 
is  altogether  too  weak.  Who  can  adequately 
\  describe  the  condition  of  a  people,  who,  three 
(  cenmries  ago,  were  so  far  sunk  in  helpless 
L  misery  as  to  endure  a  domestic  tyrant  like 
Pbflip  IL  and  a  foreign  one  like  Pope  Paul 
r  IV.  I  What  language  can  do  justice  to  the 
I  results  oi  their  combmed  macainations,  when 
[  in  1559,  the  Inquisitor  General  Yaldez  ordered 
a  general  search  for  ail  biblei  and  other  books 
I  worthy  of  his  condenmation,  and  a  public 
I  burning  of  them  all;  when  Philip  ordered 
I  erery  person  who  had  read,  sold,  or  possessed 
I  one  of  them  to  be  put  to  death;  and  when 
I  the  Pope  condemnea  to  hell  all  who  should 
I  not  make  known  to  their  confessors  eveiy  per- 
\  aoQ  whom  they  suspected,  and  required  the 
{  confessors  to  divulge  every  thing  they  dis- 
{ '  covered,  under  the  same  penalty.  After  this 
'■'  the  Inquisitors  were  authorised  for  two  jrears 
I  to  seize  and  try  bishops  and  other  officers  <m 
^  nspidon,  and  to  arrest  all  who  might  be  ^us- 
i  pected  of  a  design  to  leave  the  country.  Now 
(  nrhen  we  call  to  mind  two  things  more :  1st, 
'  that  when  a  person  was  condemned  by  the 
[  Inquifiitioit,  his  house  was  torn  down  and  his 
w'ih  and  children  robbed  of  their  property  and 
I  tamed  out  to  beg,  with  the  curse  of  the 
')  Church  opcHi  them ;  2d,  that  informers  were 
paid  with  one  quarter  of  the  estates  confifl- 
'  cated;  we  may  be  prepared  to  ask,  how 
I  muat  such  a  nation  be  expected  to  look  after 
/  three  hundred  years  ?  With  such  a  solemn 
I  qocstioD  oa  my  mind » with  such  a  sad  kind  of 
,  cariosty  in  ter  heart,  I  stood  on  the  Rock  (^ 
f  Gibraltar,  and  turned  my  eyes  northward. 
(  A  man  must  possess  greater  powers  of  lan- 
[  ffoage  than  J  find  at  command,  who  can  give 
mteranee  to  all  the  feelings  which  rise  at  the 
'  first  Tiew"  of  Spain.  For  my  own  part,  I 
I  shesld  desoair  in  the  attempt :  but  they  hare 
;  left  an  indelUiie  and  increasing  compassion 
')  nd  lore  for  the  Spanish  people,  whose  good 
I  long  to  promote  by  any  feeble  exertions  I 
caainake,  «ad  for  whoae  more  extentire  ben* 


eflt  I  hope  at  some  day,  to  see  my  country- 
.men  ardently  enlisted,  in  ways  and  by  mea- 
sures which  I  believe  might  be  successful. 

The  Chinese  City  of  Poo-Choo.Poo. 
An  obliging  friend  has  sent  us  the  Hong- 
Kong  Grazette,  containing  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  city  which  has  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  is  one  of  the  four 
ports  above  Canton,  which  are  now  open  to 
foreign  conunercew 

The  city  of  Poo-Choo-Foo  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Min,  about  thirty  miles 
above  the  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The 
river  is  navigable  ibr  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen,  for  at  leatt  fifteen  miles,  and  it  is 
probable  that  any  moderate  sized  ship  may 
safely  seek  an  anchorafire  at  Pagoda  Island, 
withm  nine  niiles  of  the  city.  Above  this 
the  channel  is  narrow,  and,  to  a  stranger,  the 
navigation  is  difficult,  from  the  many  branches 
which,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  serve  to 
irrigate  the  rice  fields.  The  influence  of  the 
tides  extends  some  miles  above  the  city,  and, 
during  the  strength  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  there 
is  a  considerable  current.  Above  Pagoda  Isl- 
and, where  the  channel  is  narrowed  in  some 
places  to  thirty  yards,  there  are  numerous 
sand  banks,  bare  at  Ipw  water,  upon  which 
sailing  vessels  are  apt  to  be  cast  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  from  this  place  to  the  city  it  will  be 
necessary  for  stran^era,  even  in  boats,  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  pilot. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is 
monotonous  to  a  degree,  and  quite  devoia  of 
woods ;  both  above  and  below,  the  city  hills 
or  ridses  approach- close  to  the  river ;  between 
the  ridges  there  are  in  some  instances  fertile 
vallies,  and  they  themselves  are  covered  with 
verdure. 

Like  all  Chinese  towns,  Foo-Choo-Foa  is 
filthy,  and,  to  our  European  ideas,  does  not 
contain  a  habitable  house.  The  people,  so 
far  as  opportunities  have  offeifed  of  judging, 
are  peaceable,  and  well  disposed  towards 
foreigners.  Mr.  Lay  met  with  a  kind  recep- 
tion nrom  the  authorities:  and  although  much 
inconvenienced  for  want  of  a  proper  house  for 
the  Consulate,  in  other  respects  he  has  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied. 

During  July  the  heat  was  overpowering, 
the  thermometer  standing  at  100^  in  the 
shade,  for  days  at  a  time.  There  has  fortu- 
nately been  no  sickness  among  the  Consular 
establishment,  though  the  cholera  has  been 
committing  fearful  havoc  among  the  Chinese. 

The  advantages  which  this  place  offers 
for  forei^  trade  are  great,  and  next  to  Shang- 
hai, it  will  be  the  chief  of  the  four  new  ports, 
both  for  imports  and  exports.  With  a  good 
harbor,  of  easy  access,  and  a  river  which,  with 
lis  various  tributaries,  or  branches,  flows  for 
300  miles  through  that  district  of  China  where 
the  finest  teas  are  grown — added  to  which  an 
abundance  of  sugar,  which  will  possibly  soon 
be  an  article  of  export-*and  a  dense  popnla- 
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tioQ,  who,  for  hundreds  of  miles,  can  receive 
from  Foo-Choo-Foo  all  iheir  supplies  by  water 
carriage,  aud  carry  the  produce  of  tneir  ia- 
dustry  there  for  sal«  or  barter,  at  much  cheap- 
er rates  than  to  their  present  market,  Can- 
ton— and  we  see  advantages  which  must  in- 
sure to  this  port  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign 
tr^de  of  the  country.  It  nas  been  cateulated, 
though  brobabiy  the  amount  is  exaggerated, 
that  the  transport  of  teas  from  this  district  to 
Canton  costs  about  four  taels  per  picul.  Up- 
oti  the  middling  qualities  of  Congou,  this 
would  be  from  20  to  25  per  cent ;  but  even 
set  it  down  only  at  one  haU^  and  there  is  a 
saving,  which  must  sooner  or  later  render 
this  the  principal  port  for  the  shipment  of 
black  teas.  Upon  imports  of  all  kinds  the 
carriage  is  equally  great,  and  upon  heavy  or 
bulky  articles  even  more  than  what  we  now 
state.  ' 

As  yet,  no  vessels  with  cargoes  have  en- 
tered the  port,  and  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  ^lean  from  the  late  visitor,  can- 
not be  implicitly  relied  on.  It  has,  however, 
been  carefully  collected,  by  a  ]3er son  having 
favorable  opportunities;  and  if  it  is  more 
meagrie  than  could  be  desired,  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  uncommunicative  dispo- 
sition of  the  Chinese,  will  not  be  astonished 
at  its  being  so  incomplete.  Previous  to  Mr. 
Lay's  settlement,  there  was  little  known  of 
this  place ;  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  visited  it  in  the 
''Lord  Amherst,"  in  1834,  calculated  that 
150,000  piculs  of  teas  nyght  be  shipped  an- 
nually— this  is  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  shipment  from  China ;  and  now  the 
(^ntity  is  probably  increased.  The  iufor^' 
mation  supplied  by  this  gentleman,  which  is 
in  a  great  degree  .conjectural,  and  that  con- 
tained in  the  narrative  of  an  expedition  made 
by  Mr.  Gutzlaffund  the  Rev.  Edwin  Stevens, 
who  in  1835,  in  a  European  boat,  courageous- 
ly ran  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river,  were 
captured,  liberated,  and  allowed  to  escape, 
after  having  violated  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  only  escaped  decapitation,  through  the 
humanity  of  thbir  captors,  is  nearly  ail  that 
was  known  until  lately  of  this  interesting 
portion  of  China.  This  narrative  will  li 
fouud  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
pository, and  is  one  of  the  many  interesting 
papers  which,  at  the  period,  were  published 
in  that  periodical. 

BIRDS*  NBSTS. 

The  construction  of  birds*  nests  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  It  presents  us  much 
variety,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  a  sur- 
prising number  of  materials,  and  modes  of 
arrangement  and  combinatioD,  and  adapta- 
tion to  circumstances.  It  is  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  much  attention  from  naturalists, 
and  they  have  many  useful  instructions  to 
give  us,  in  the  formation  of  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  facts  which  they  have  col- 
lected. Some  of  them  have  ranged  birds  in 
classes,  accofding  to  ^e  modes  m  wkic^ 


they  prepare  their  nests:  as,  burrowers, 
miners,  masons,  tailors,  felt-makers,  6i&c,  To 
a  considerable  degree  the  nidification,  or 
something  connected  with  it,  is  characteris- 
tic of  genus  or  species,  so  that  the  sight  of 
a  nest  often  indicates,  to  a  scientific  eye,  the 
bird  to  which  it  belongs. 

There  is  something  so  attractive  to  the 
yoimg  in  the  nest  of  an  innocent  bird,  that 
nothing  but  opportunity  is  necessary  to  fix 
their  atteittion  upon  it.  Yet,  to  give  them 
the  habit  of  observation  through  me,  on  this 
as  on  every  other  subject,  example  and  in- 
struction will  be  required.  Whatever  the 
parent  regards  with  indifference,  or  destroys, 
the  child  will  soon  be  apt  to  look  upon,  and 
to  treat  in  the  same  manner.  Whatever, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  been  treated  with 
interest  and  tenderness  before  the  eye  of 
childhood,  will  generally  find,  favor  with 
the  man.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
assure  the  parent,  who  is  solicitous  for  the 
training  of  his  children  in  a  safe  and  self- 
improving  course  for  life,  that  one  of  the 
most  ed^tual  means  at  his  command  is 
the  inculcation  of  a  proper  regard  for  the 
animal  creation.  The  young  should  have 
the  aid  of  example  and  instruction,  ift  learn- 
ing some  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  which 
abound  in  natural  history,  while  they 
should  be  taught  lessons  of  practical  hu- 
nmnity  in  their  treatment  of  the  inferior 
animals. 


i 


On  page  72  of  the  American  Penny  Maga- 
zine, (No.  5,)  we  give  a  view  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  St.  Lawrence,  with  some  remarks 
on  the  country  and  the  people.  We  copy  from 
Chambers'  Joomal  the  following  descxiiitioii : 

**A  Bun  Bown  the  Rapids. 

"There  are  three  ways  of  getting  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal:  that  most  freqoemJy 
adopted  is  by  the  St.  Lawroice,  which  js  navi- 
gated by  steamers,  except  in  those  parts 
where  it  is  broken  by  rapids ;  these  are  pass- 
ed in  stages,  over  roads  nearly  as  uneven  as 
the  water  which,  runs  along-side.  Anether 
route  is  by  the  Ottawa  river  and  Rideau  ca* 
nal ;  it  is  considerably  longer  than  the  £)rmer, . 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  not  very  tempts 
iog,  as  many  of  the  takes  through  which  it  is 
necessary  to  pass,  swarm  vifith  mosquitoes^ 
which  invariably  pay  strangers  the  most  as-' 
sidaons  attenUon. 

«<  On  Thursday  last,  at  two  P.  M.  I  found 
myself  and  baggage  under  weigh  in  the 
steamer  Chalotte^  seventeen  horse-power :  a 
Liliipiitian  compared  with  the  ordmary  lake 
and  river  boats,  but  capable  of  affording  Blow- 
age  for  a  considerable  number  of  passengers 
and  a  valuable  cargo  of  flour.  This  was  for- 
merly the  only  route  either  A>r  ascending  or 
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tocendiDg  the  rirer ;  bm  t&  late  ycwrsy  ciace 
die  iotroductioa  of  steamboats,  the  other 
routes  ha^e  been  opened,  and  the  old  methods 
the  barges,  has  been  abandoned. 

**  On  leaving  KiDgslon,we  entered  the  lake 
of  the  Thousand  Islands,  which  number,  I 
imagine,  they  greatly  exceed.  In  size,  they 
▼aij  from  rocks  just  large  enough  to  support 
a  single  bush,  to  islands  of  several  miles  in 
extent*  The  greater  number  are  grange 
rocks,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  water ; 
bat  others  are  nearly  flat ;  and  all  are  thickly 
covered  with  stunted  trees  and  brushwood. 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  ihem  in 
nearly  every  season,  and  under  a  variety  of 
drctnnstances ;  but  would  recommend,  as  the 
most  ftvorable  period  for  visiting  this  iairy 
regioi,  a  still  evening  in  autumn,  when  the 
leaf  b^ios  to  change,  and  the  bright  red  of 
the  niaple  mingles  with  the  green  of  it9 
more  hardy  brethren  of  the  forest.  It  was 
here  that  tne  pirate  Bill  Johnson  established 
his  head-quarters  during  the  disturbances  di 
183S-39,  and  where  he  continued  to  elude 
every  attempt  that  was  made  to  take  him — 
a  fact  which  will  not  surprise  those  who  have 
ooee  passed  through  this  labyrinth  of  rocks. 

'*  As  we  were  anxious  to  see  all  of  the 
principal  rapids,  which  we  expected  to  ap« 

S roach  by  day-break,  we  retired  early  to  our 
erths,  formed  of  shelves  fastened  to  the  sides 
of  the  cabin,  which  during  the  daytime  were 
taken  down  and  stowed  away.  Our  party 
appeared  on  deck  soon  after  four  next  morning, 
and  we  fo«nd  ourselves  approaching  the 
"LongSault."  An  island  divides  the  river 
b&e  into  two  channels;  that  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  is  alone  navigated ;  and  the  occa- 
sional peeps  which  we  had  of  the  other,  satis- 
fied us  that,  if  we  had  not  chosen  the  most 
plcturesnue,  we  had  at  least  taken  that  which 
was  the  least  dangerous.  The  Long  Sault  Sa 
nine  miles  in  length ;  the  south  channel  for 
the  most  pcurt  runs  between  steep  and  thickly 
wooded  banks,  the  water  running  smoothly, 
though  rapidly ;  occasionally  there  is  a  little 
hublmb,  but  not  sufficient  to  alarm  the  most 
timid  Tojager.  Barges  are  sometimes  wreck- 
ed on  this  rapid,  being  forced  on  shore  by  the 
eanent  when  passing  some  of  the  short  tuias 
which  so  firequentlv  occur  in  this  channeL 

"After  passing  this  rapid,  we  entered  Lake 
St  Francis,  a  shallow  lake,  with  flat  banks, 
and  a  few  rushy  islands.  To  the  south  may 
be  seen  some  of  the  high  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  ma!:e  a  picturesqe  of 
what  woold  otherwise  be  a  most  monotonous 
secne.  We  bow  also  got  into  the  French 
country,  and  could  distinguish  the  small 
whitewashed  houses  of  the  Canadians.  At 
Coteau-du-lac  we  look  in  a  pilot,  the  most 
dangerotrs  rapids  being  below  this  place. 
The  first,  the  Coteau  rapid,  was  passed  wifh- 
oAt  danger  or  diflBcUhy;  and  though  the 
water  was  foamiog  all  around  us,  we  thread- 
ed through  where  it  was  comparatiYely 
smiiotlu 
•*  The  next  rapid,  the  Cedars,  is  very  dan- 


ferom  on  account  of  its  shaUowness.  Tha 
voeks  are  easily  diseemible  by  the  change  of 
color  in  the  waler,  which  appears  of  a  red- 
dish hve.  Whea  approaching  the  most  dan- 
gerous party  the  engine  was  stopped  for 
about  a  minute.  The  cbanael  here  pasaes 
over  rooks ;  and  there  being  but  a  few  mches 
btiweeo  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  bottcaa 
of  the  vessel,  the  slightest  error  in  steeriag 
would  cause  certain  destruction.  This  rapid 
is  sopiething  less  than  three  miles  in  length, 
and  the  &11  thiny-two  feet :  the  distance  ivas 
run  in  eight  minutes.  The  next  rapid,  the 
Cascades,  was  more  -boisterous  than  any  we 
had  yet  passed  through;  the  steamer  bent 
like  a  rod  ;  but  as  there  was  plenty  of  water, 
and  no  rocks,  (here  was  no  cause  for  alarm. 
Aithe  bouom  of  this  rapid,  the  Su  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers  meet,  but  do  not  uniU : 
the  clear  green  of  the  St.  Lawrence  contrasts 
advantageously  with  the  reddish  slate  color 
of  the  Ottawa ;  the  line  dividing  their  waters 
is  perfectly  distinct,  and  as  straight  as  if 
drawn  with  a  ruler. 

**We  now  touk  in  an  Indian  to  pilot  us 
down  the  Lachine  rapids  ;  he  came  off  in  a 
canoe  with  several  others  from  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  Caughuawaga,  the  only  striking  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  church  with  a  glittering  tin 
spire.  The  rapids  we  were  now  approacuing 
are  by  far  the  most  boisterous'  on  the  river, 
and  tne  most  difficult  to  navigate:  though, 
with  a  skilful  pilot,  they  are  perhaps  less 
.dangerous  than  the  Cedars,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  water  in  the  channel,  the  only  difficulty 
being  to  keep  within  it.  As  we  approached, 
the  passengers  were  made  to  sit  dovm,  that 
they  might  not  intercept  the  view  of  the  pilot. 
The  Indian  and  three  others  stood  at  the 
helm;  the  current  became  more  and  more 
rapid,  but  was  still  smooth ;  the  enn^ine  was 
eased — then  stopped  ;  we  saw  the  breakers 
under  the  bows — a  sudden  plunge,  and  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  them.  Rocks  appeared 
on  every  side,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that 
we  could  escape  driving  upon  some  of  them. 
Suddenly  the  helmsman  sprung  across  the 
vessel,  which  as  quickly  obeyed  the  directing 
power.  This,  however,  seemed  but  a  mo- 
mentary respite,  as  others,  equally  menacing, 
appeared  directly  before  us ;  but  these  were 
also  skilfully  avoided,  and  we  passed  them 
without  injury.  The  water  was  m  the  great- 
est possible  state  of  agitation :  rtrshing  with 
fearful  rapidity,  it  is  intercepted  by  rodts, 
which  causes  it  to  boil  and  foam  as  if  raging 
ai  the  opposition  they  offer  to  its  course.  The 
vessel  is  hurried  along  by  the  current,  and 
knocked  about  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
irregular  sea  which  is  produced  by  the  aiver- 
Sity  of  currents.  One  of  the  boatmen,  who 
was  sitting  near  me  on  the  deck,  appeared 
highly  excited ;  he  half  raised  himself  by  rest- 
ing on  one  hand,  watched  tlie  course  the  boat 
was  taking  with  an  e^cpression  of  the  most  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  turnwgeach  moment  to  the 
helm,  appeared  ready  to  spring  to  it,  as  if  he 
feared  Uie  four  men  already  at  it  would  not 
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lie  able  to  move  it  quick  eooogfa.  He  wss  nxt 
old  man,  who  knew  the  channel,  aod  was 
eonsequently  well  aware  how  much  depended 
on  the  skiUnl  management  of  the  helm.  The 
Indians  pass  these  rapids  in  canoes:  a  few 
years  since  one  was  upset,  and  several  per* 
eons  drowned — a  circamatanee  which  will  not 
sarprise  any  one  who  has  once  gone  down 
them :  it  is  far  more  surprising  that  any  who 
attempt  to  pass  them  in  sueh  a  manner  should 
do  so  ]Q  safety. 

**This  route  will  probably  become  Tcry 
popular,  as  all  idea  of  danger  has  already 
nearly  vanished.  At  present,  it  takes  about 
twenty-four  hours  to  perform  the  distance 
(200  miles;)  but  with  boats  of  greater  power, 
it  mu6r  be  done  in  nearly  half  that  time." 


JUVENILE  DEPAKTMENT. 


SOCIJBTIES  Off  LEARNED  MBIT. 

Borne  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  read  the 
last  Penny  paper  will  expect  to  hear  about 
scientific  and  useful  societies,  or  companies 
of  men^  who  meet  and  talk  about  curious 
stones,  plants,  animals,  6lc. 

In  New  York  we  have  several.  The 
Historical  Society  was  formed  abcFut  thirty 
years  a^o,  and  was  very  small  for  a  long 
time ;  but  now  they  have  many  thousands  of 
books,  placed  in  a  large  room  m  tha  Univer- 
sity, where  they  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday 
evening  of  every  month,  to  hear  something 
of  what  the  white  people  or  Indians  did  many 
yoars  ago.  You  might  oAen  see  piles  of 
books  which  have  l^n  sent  to  them,  or 
carved  stones,  Indian  pipea,  arrow-heads, 
and  other  curiosities  on  tne  table. 

The  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has 
thousands  of  stones,  seeds,  shells,  insects, 
manuuotbsVteeth,  d&c.  from  difierent  coim- 
tries.  There  is  not  a  stone  you  could  pick 
up,  or  a  leaf  of  a  tree,  or  any  strange  bird, 
fish,  or  butterfly,  that  you  could  carry  to 
them,  but  some  of  the  members  of  the  society 
could  tell  you  what  it  was,  what  it  was  fooa 
for,  where  it  came  from,  &c.  Then  they 
could  go  to  their  library,  and  take  down 
books  that  would  tell  you  all  about  it  They 
get  all  the  books  and  papers  which  are  print- 
ed in  other  countries  about  such  things,  and 
read  them,  and  grow  more  learned  every 
week. 

Then  we  have  the  American  Institute, 
which  has  a  large  room  in  the  Park,  .where 
are  always  to  be  seen  many  curious  iiia- 
ohines  and  tools,  with  seeds  oi  useful  plants, 
and  many  other  things.  Here  the  Fanners' 
Club  meet,  to  talk  about  raising  diflerent 
crops,  cattle,  6lc.  ;  and  the  manufacturers, 
artizans,  and  scientific  men,  to  talk  about 
meliing  iron  and  other  metals,  and  maldng 


them  into  dififereat  things.  In  the  autunm, 
the  Institute  haveiheir  great  Fair  and  Exhi- 
bition at  Niblo'Sj  when  there  is  a  splendkl 
show  of  manufactures,  vegetables,  Ac. 

The  way  to  form  a  society  is  this :  One 
boy  or  one  man  must  begin  it  He  must 
find  another  who  is  willing  to  join  him,  and 
they  must  talk  to  others.  If  they  meet  with 
s<Hne  who  do  ^ot  care  about  it,  or  who  laugh 
at  them,  they  must  not  be  discouraged,  but 
say  to  one  another  '.  "  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
jom  together  to  learn,  and  all  our  friends 
will  think  so  too  by  and  by."  Then  tbey 
must  invite  ail  who  are  friendly  to  it,  to  come 
together,  and  make  one  chainnan  and  an- 
other secretary.  They  should  have  a  con- 
stitution writtai,  and  by-laws  to  keep  every- 
thing regular;  then  appoint  ofllicers,  and 
committees  on  different  subjects,  determine 
when  to  meet,  and  have  reports  made,  pa- 
pers read,  &c. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  each  should 
determine  to  do  is,  to  try  to  prevent  any  dis- 
agreement; for  many  a  society  has  been 
broken  up  by  one  or  two  conceited,  impa- 
tient, or  meddlesome  members.  It  is  just  as 
it  is  in  a  family,  a  neighborhood,  a  town,  a 
state,  and  a  country:  all  should  mind  the 
Bible  rules — "  Let  none  think  more  highly 
of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,"  and  "  Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you." 

I  shall  tell  you  next  week  how  some  boys 
began  to  make  such  societies  some  years 
ago. 


Bow  they  get  Tar  and  Toipentiiiea 

£xima  tfa  Letur  to  Uu  Ediior. 

The  principal  pursuit  of  the  inliRbitants, 
in  many  places  near  the  sea  coast  of  the 
southern  states,  is  that  of  getting  turpen- 
tine. It  is  made  from  the  pines  whioh 
there  abound,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  forest  tree.  Many  persoBs 
have  no  other  means  of  a  livelihood  than 
this  employment,  especially  those  oT  the 
poorer  classes. 

As  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  run  in  the 
season,  a  notch  is  made  near  the  root  of 
the  tree,  to  catoh  the  turpentine.  This  Is 
called  boxing  the  tree.  Then  it  is  dipped 
out,  generally  with  a  simple  gourd,  into 
buckets,  which  arc  emptied  into  the  barrels 
on  the  spot.  These  are  ready  ibr  market 
,  as  soon  as  tbey  are  filled. 

Another  small  portion  of  the  tree  ie  then 
pared  off,  and  the  sap  again  desceiMis  freely 
into  these  reoeptacles.  Under  this  opera- 
tion a  pine  will  usually  live  for  six  or 
seven  years,  and  is  used  in  this  manner 
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ontil  it  is  thus  deprived  of  its  bark  and  a 
small  portion  of  its  trunk,  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  fifteen  feet. 

One  man,  it  is  calculated,  will  attend  to 
TWW)  boxes  in  a  season,  and  will  collect 
from  100  to  ISO  barrels  of  turpentine  in  a 
year. 

The  old  trees,  when  they  can  yield  no 
more  turpentine,  are  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  then  piled  in  heaps  to  make  tar, 
which  is  only  turpentine  heated  and  smok. 
ed.  The  whole  is  then  covered  carefully 
with  dirt,  and  a  smothered  fire  is  kept  up 
beneath.  As  the  wood  slowly  burns  out, 
the  tar  runs  from  beneath  into  gutters  pre- 
pared for  its  reception. 

While  burning,  the  kiln  is  carefully 
watched,  day  and  night.  One  hundred 
barrels  of  tar  are  usually  made  at  6ne 
burning.  When  the  kiln  is  burned  out, 
the  charcoal  still  remains  from  the  wood, 
and  becomes  also  an  article  of  use  and 
value. 

How  wisely  are  the  provisions  of  Provi. 
dence  adapted  to  the  good  of  man  !  Th^s 
pine,  growing  as  it  does  on  the  poorest  of 
lands,  affords  support  to  thousands  of  per- 
sons. 

How  useful  is  the  tree  !  It  produces  the 
turpentine,  and,  when  worn  out  for  this 
purpose,  tar  and  coal  are  obtained  from  it ; 
from  the  wood  are  made,  also,  the  barrels 
to  convey  the  tar  and  turpentine  to  market. 
The  whole  process  is  carried  on  in  the  very 
forests  where  nature  has  planted  this  beau- 
tiful tree- 

Thc  road  in  those  regions  often  runs  for 
nOes  thfdugh  these  pine  ■  woods ;  and  I 
know  of  no  sight  more  singular,  than  for 
the  eye  to  rest  upon  these  trees,  thus  rising 
up  OB  every  hand,  and  naked,  and  stripp^ 
for  many  feet  from  the  ground. 

In  their  resemblance,  the  imagination 
figures  many  things.  I  have  oflen  beheld 
t^m  sHent  and  majestic,  and  thought  they 
resembled  an  immense  army,  drawn  out  in 
columns,  and  at  rest.  At  night,  especially 
by  elear  moonlight,  the  soene  beoqmes  im- 
pressive. There  they  stand,  naked,  and 
white,  and  solemn,  like  the  torab-stones  of 
aaipe  vast  grave-yard,  impressing  the  mind 
with  serious  and  profitable  reflections. 
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Good  SaylJigs  and  Short  Maxims* 
For  th»  Use  of  Ywung  Motherf, 

Rise  so  early  in  the  mornang  that  vou  may 
be  able  to  secure  at  leastt  half  an  nour  for 
reaidiog  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  before  your 
domestic  concerns  require  your  attention. 
Yoitwill  find  this  exercise  admirably  adapted 


to  prepare  and  strengthen  you  to  encounter* 
with  a  becoming  temper  and  spirit,  th^  trials 
and  vefxations  of  the  day. 

A^ustom  your  children  to  make  prayers 
and  praise  to  God,  the  giver  and  preserver  of 
life,  the  first  employment  m  the  morning  and 
the  last  at  night.  Kemember  that  the  duties 
of  a  mother  are  untransferrable ;  therefore, 
except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  necessity, 
never  suffer  the  devotional  exercise  of  your 
children  to  be  superintended  by  another. 

See  that  your  daughters  rise  early,  and  that 
they  employ  themselves  about  such  domestic 
affairs  as  are  suited  to  their  years  and  ca- 
pacities. 

Never  suffer  your  children  to  require  ser- 
vices from  others  which  they  can  perform  for 
themselves.  A  strict  observance  of  this  rule 
will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to^hem 
through  every  period  of  life. 

Let  all  the  younff  members  of  your  family 
be  regularl  y  washed  and  comb<:d  before  break- 
fast; never  permit  them  to  treat  you  with  so 
much  disrespect  as  to  appear  at  your  table  in 
a  slovenly  condition.  It  should  ever  be  re- 
membered that  the  highest  respect  whicli  a 
child  can  pay  is  due  to  its  parent.  T4is  re- 
spect may  be  insured  by  forming  correct  habits 
in  youth. 

"  Resist  in  time  -  all  mediciae  is  but  pay, 
Wiien  the  disease  has  strengthaoed  by  delay.'* 

Never  overload  either  the  plates  or  the 
stomachs  of  your  children  ;  give  iheth  suffi- 
cient and  suitable  food.  Reeoliect  <<  milk  is 
for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  men." 

Selected. 

The  Unicom  Discovered, — A  recent  number 
of  the  ♦*  Journal  Asiatique"  (published  in 
Paris,)  states  that  Mr.  Fresnel  the  profound 
Orientalist,  now  French  Consul  at  Jedda,  in 
Arabia,  has  published  a  notice  of  the  existence 
of  the  real  Unicom  in  the  wilds  of  Hadra- 
maut.  This  strange  beast  has  a  siuffle  hom 
attached  to  its  head  by  a  joint,  throu^  which 
it  can  elevate  or  dei)re8sitshamsat  pleasure ; 
remarkably  confirnung  Psalms  92,  10,  where 
it  speaks  of  the  ''  hom  being  esxUled  like  the 
hom  of  the  Umcom." 


Cast-ihon  BinLDiNGs  iw  Cfrt^TA The  Ger- 
man missionary  Gutzlaff,  has  visited  a  cast' 
iron  pagoda  in  China,  1200  years  old.    It  is 
graceful  and  adorned  with  has  reliefs. 


Prof.  Von  Raumer,  in  a  lecture  in  the  TTni* 
Versity  of  Berlin,  has  exposed  the  foolish 
fashion  of  conrupting  the  German  language 
by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  foreign 
words.  He  might  find  work  of  the  same 
kind  in  English. 

A  fortune-teller  died  recently  in  Paris,  leav- 
ing a  large  property  and  many  letters  written 
to  her  by  persons  of  rank.  The  letters  were 
burnt  at  her  request.  Superstition  is  a  natu- 
ral companion  of  ign^ance  and  vice. 
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Ancient  Poetry— as  Sftmastle  Ijife* 

Wat  H  for  thte  the  breath  of  HeaTen  was  blown 

iDto  the  nottrili  of  this  beaTenl^  erefttara  ? 
Waa  itfnr  thiatbat  aaored  Three  in  Oee 
Gonapired  to  make  thia  quinteacence  oi  nature  7 
liid  Heavrnly  Providence  intend 
So  rare  a  fabric  for  ao  poor  an  end  ? 

Waf  man,  the  higfaeat  maateipieoe  of  natuM, 

The  cnrioua  abatiaot  of  the  whole  oieatioa, 

Wboae  soul  was  copied  from  hia  great  Creator, 

Made  to  give  h'ght,  and  set  tor  observation, 

Ordained  for  thia :  to  spend  his  iight 

In  a  dark  lamem,  ohnatered  vp  in  Btgbt  ? 

Tell  me,  recluse  monastic,  can  it  be 

A  disadvantage  to  thy  beams  to  nhmef 
A  thouscnd  tapers  may  grain  light  from  thee : 
la  thy  light  ieaa  or  worse  for  lightning  mine? 
Ifl  wanting  bgbt,  1  atnmble,  ahall 
^y  darkness  not  be  guilty  of  my  fall? 
*  *  «  «  « 

Make  not  thyself  a  prisoner,  that  art  free : 
Why  dost  thoa  turn  thy  palace  to  a  jail  7 
Thoo  art  an  eagle;  and  oefita  it  thee 
To  live  iromored  like  a  dofalered  snail ! 
liet  toys  seek  co  ners ;  things  of  ooat 
Gain  worth  by  view ;  hid  jewels  are  bat  loat. 

My  God !  my  light  is  dark  enough  at  lightest ; 

Increase  her  flame,  and  give  her  strength  to  shine : 
'Tis  frail  at  best ;  'tis  dim  enough  at  brightest; 
But  His  her  glory  to  be  foiled  by  thine. 
Let  otheis  lotk;  my  light  sba))  be 
Proposed  to  all  men,  and  by  them  to  Thee. 


A  Prayer. 

O  God !  how  high  and  bright  a  throne 
Is  that  thou  bidat  me  seek  in  prayer! 

Tboqgh  friends  desert  and  leave  me  lone, 
I  ever  find  a  re(nge  Ibcro. 

A  peaeefiil  refuge :  aadneaa,  pain, 
Or  preaent  want,  or  coming  gkK>m, 

Can  never  in  de«ipa'r  enchain. 
While  there  1  find  the  humblest  room— 

Boom  but  to  bow  with  downcaat  eye, 
And  dust  enough  my  face  to  hidei, 

With  strength  to  raise  a  feeble  cry : 
"Unclean!  Restore  me,  purified T* 
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fteeelyCa  firwii  m  old  pookery  B^ok. 

Soft  Oingerhread. — 5  cups  of  floor,  3  of  mo- 
laeses,  1  ofsour  milk,  1  tea-spoonful  of  pearl- 
ash,  1  table-spoonful  of  ginger,  and  a  few 
cloves. 

Hard  Gingerbrtad. — 1  lb.  of  butter,  1  lb. 
of  8U2ar,  1  pint  of  milk,  4  eggs,  1  tem-tpoon- 
lal  of  pearlash,  and  flour  enough  to  make  U 
stiflf. 

Oinger  Snaps* — 3  lbs.  of  flour,  1  lb.  of  su- 
gar, 1  pint  or  molasses,  3-4  lb.  of  butter.  1 
tea-spoonful  of  pearlash,  1-4  lb.  of  ginger, 
and  a  little  spice  at  choice. 

Muffins,—!  lb.  of  flour,  1  pint  of  milk,  2 
eggs,  1  gill  of  yeast,  '-i  ounces  of  butler — beat 
tbem  well — bake  them  quickly. 

CrtLliers,'—2  lbs.  of  flour,  3-4  lb.  of  butter, 
8  eggs,  leaviog  out  half  the  whites. 

Sponge  Cake. — i  lb.  of  flour,  I  lb.  of  sugar, 
10  eggs,  some  lemon- peel,  and  .the  iuice  of  half 
a  lemon.  Boil  the  yolks  and  wnites  of  the 
eggs  separately. 


IT 


liAcotrics. 

Ladies  of  fashion  stanre  their  happiness 
to  feed  their  Tanity. 

A  Christian  profession  sares  many  a  good 
name  in  this  life,  but  never  a  soul  ki  the  n^xt 

Working  men — let  your  sweat-dropa  wash 
all  dishonesty  from  your  gains. 

Of  much  speaking  cometh  repentance,  but 
in  silence  is  safety. 

On  the  heels  of  folly  treadeth  shame. 

He  who  hath  found  a  virtuous  wife,  hath 
a  greater  treasury  than  cosily  pearls.  "She 
openeth  her  mouth  in  wisdom,  and  on  her 
lips  is  the  law  of  kindness." 

The  tears  of  the  compassionate  are  sweeter 
than  dew  drops,  falling  from  roses  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 

Industry  and  economy  will  get  rich,  while 
sagacity  and  intrigue  are  laying  their  plans. 

A  bankruptcy  of  moral  principle  is  the 
worst  bankruptcy  that  can  be  imaged. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  ail,  him  leas 
who  censures  all,  and  him  least  who  is  indif- 
ferent about  all. — Selected, 

Appointment  by  the  CmiisTiAW  Alliance. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Councillors 
of  the  Christian  Alliance,  held  in  the  Metho- 
dist Buildings,  No.  200  Mulberry  street.  New 
York,  January  16ih,  1845,  the  Rev.  Washing- 
ton Roosevelt  was  unaninmously  appointed 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

Spenobr  H.  Cone.  V.  President,  Chairman. 

Edwin  Holt,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Thomas  S.  Somees,  Recording  Secretary. 


OB«#ta«  m  B«4  Race  of  Aaierlcflh 

A  series  of  PMBfUtts,  by  U«nr|r  R.  SchoolofeA,  JBm}. 
Not.  1  to  d,  (to  i>e  oontiDued,)  for  sale  at  this  office. 
This  it  an  origioal,  valaabl^,  and  highly  intereetmg 
woric,  superior  to  aoytbiagr  before  poblisbed.  Twenty- 
five  cents  each  auniber.  or  one  dollar  for  live. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AWn     FAMILY     MEW8PA.rSB, 

Is  publiabed  weekly,  et  the  oAce  of  tbe  New  Yerii 
Express,  No.  112  Bread  way,  at  3  cents  a  number,  (16 
pe^es  Ifli^  octavo,>  or,  to  sabseribers  recefvfn^  it  by 
mail,  and  p«ying  in  adwuiee,  $1  a  year.  Tbe  .poeia^ 
la  one  cent  a  number  for  all  patta  ot  tbe  State,  or  witbm 
100  miles  of  the  city,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  fur 
ereatcr  distances.  Person  sf  or  warding  tbe  money  for 
ive  oeples,  will  reoeive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editots  k^t^wtt 
to  have  published  this  advertisement,  with  an  editt>nal 
notice  of  the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  for  one 
year.  By  the  quantity,  f3  a  hundred.  The  work  will 
rorm  a  volume  of  832  pages  annually. 

£^  Postmasters  are  atnhoriced  to  remit  momey  with- 
out oJMvge. 

D-  NO  BiONET  IN  AD  VANCi:  ,£0 

JSoPirpi  to  tk^ditvr  or  FuUukers  f 
We  partiealarly  request  the  public  to  remember  that 
no  person  is  authorized  to  receive  money  in  advance 
or  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publishers. 
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Nbw  Yobk,  Satubdat,  Mj,bch  22,  1845. 


SHIPS    AND    SEAMEN. 


I  Thv  print  otjk  fine  merchuit  ship,  imder 
I  All  Mil,  ia  an  appropriate  ai  well  as  an  ele- 
'  gut  emblem  of  the  iDierestiog  subjects  which 
>  m  have  writhed  to  present  in  a  distinct  view 
)  10  oar  readcTB.  We  a.re  aware,  however,  at 
[  Ibe  outaet,  of  the  too  limited  space  offered  by 
I  onr  pages;  and  regret  that  we  shall  be 
I  obliged  to  omit  niaay  deiails  which  we  would 
I  be  glad  to  insert,  and  to  compress  more  close- 
I  ly  than  -we  could  desire,  those  for  which  we 
I  may  not  otherwise  find  room. 
*      Ship-bnilding  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  hu- 


man arts.  It  enables  man  to  triumph  orer  the 
greatest  obstacles  which  our  globe  presents  to 
his  progtesi  from  country  to  country,  and  hia 
intercourse  with  a  large  portion  of  his  spe- 
cies. It  is  connected  with  most  of  the  great 
features  in  history,  from  the  lauDchiug  of  the 
Ark  by  Noah  to  the  semi-conqneat  of  China 
by  Great  Britain.  A  ship  naturally  firtt 
strikes  the  eye  with  ineipieaiible  admiration, 
awe,  and  pleasure.  It  excites  a  high  regard 
for  that  human  intelligence,  of  which  it  is 
the  product ;  it  presents  the  most  noble  ei- 
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ample  of  the  combined  powers  ol  two  of  the 

Seat  elements,  cooperating  harmooiously  for 
e  advai\tage  of  men,  and  subjected,  even  in 
their  wildest  fury,  to  his  power  and  his  com- 
mand. Every  step  in  the  long  series  of  in- 
rention  and  improvement  is  attractive  and  in- 
structive, from  the  log  floating  on  the  water 
to  the  cadoe  hollowed  out  by  fire,  the  skiff 
working  with  its  oars,  the  raft  moving  before 
the  wind,  with  the  aid  of  a  sail,  the  sloop 
with  its  keel,  the  Greek  polaoca  with  its  dol- 
pbin-like  form,  the  East  Indiaman  and  Ameri- 
can packet  with  perfect  symmetry  of  masts, 
jrards  and  sails,  the  lineof-battle  ship  with 
Its  city-full  of  men  and  a  thunder-cloud  in  its 
magazine  and  artillery,  to  the  steam  ship 
foaming  through  the  ocean,  and  proclaiming 
the  second  triumph  of  man  over  the  element 
which  now  impels  while  it  sustains  him. 

The  machinery  of  a  ship  is  a  distinct  sub- 
ject of  attention,  well  worthy  oi  particular 
study ;  and  what  landsman  has  for  the  first 
time  gained  a  view  of  the  position,  use,  and 
relations  of  each  part,  without  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  such  as  a  complete,  useful  and  suc- 
cessful piece  of  complicated  machinery  alone 
can  produce.  The  names  applied  to  the  mi- 
nor parts  of  the  rigging,  in  difierent  langua- 
ges, are  naturally  systematic:  in  English, 
particularly,  they  are  highly  so.  The  three 
masts  proper  are  called  the  fore,  main,  and 
mizen  masts;  their  upper  sails  are  named, 
as  they  rise  above  the  lower,  top,  top-gallant, 
royal,  and  sky  sails ;  above  which  are  some- 
times placed  the  moon-gazers,  sky-scrapers, 
&c.  which  are  rather  for  show  than  use.  The 
sails,  and  the  yards,  or  timbers  which  extend 
the  sails,  are  named  after  the  masts  to  which 
they  belong :  as  the  main-sail,  the  fore-top- 
sail, the  mizen  top-sail,  the  main  top-gallant 
sail,  main-mast,  fore  top-mast,  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foremast  has  three 
outer  sails  on  the  right ;  they  are  called  stud- 
ding sails,  and  are  supported  by  booms  run 
out  beyond  the  yards. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  an  old  hulk  in 
the  Thames  was  first  used  for  a  sea  mans* 
chapel ;  and  now  it  is  common,  in  many  of 
the  ports  visited  by  American  and  British 
seamen,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  see  a 
ship  with  a  flag  inscribed  *'  Bethel,"  with  a 
dove  and  olive  branch,  displayed  on  Sabbath 
morning,  and  the  welcome  invitation  joyfully 
accepted  by  masters,  officers,  and  men,  who 
glide  in  peace  to  the  place  appointed  for  the 
worship  of  God.  In  our  own  ports,  also,  the 
practice  has  long  prevailed;  and  evening 
meetings  are  often  called  by  a  light  raised  at 
the  mast-head,  or  on  the  rigging.  Few  as- 
semblies present  scenes  of  greater  interest. 
Under  the  patronage  of  the  Seaman's  Friend 
Sooiet}r,  a  similar  practice  has  been  exten- 
sively introduced  upon  our  great  canals  and 
rivers,  with  many  happy  results.  Nor  are 
these  the  onlv  great  improrements  which  they 
have  effected.  Bethel  Churches  for  seamen 
and  their  fatnilies  have  been  erected  in  seve- 
nl  of  our  cities  and  towns,  and  pastors  ap- 


pointed, oft«n  with  Sabbath  schools,  and 
sometimes  with  day  schools  attached,  libra- 
ries, reading  rooms,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  plans  at 
the  Society  was  the  last  to  be  earned  into 
effect.  The  boarding  houses  for  sailors  had 
long  been  dens  of  corruption,  and  systematic 
schemes  were  carried  on  in  them  for  leading 
them  into  vice,  and  to  rob  them  of  their  wages. 
After  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  improve 
then^  **  The  Sailor's  Home*^  has  been  erected 
in  this  city,  with  the  aid  of  money  loaned  by 
the  legislature,  arranged,  furnished  and  pro- 
vided tor  on  a  plan  calculated  to  secure,  even 
to  the  greatest  strangers,  comfortable  lodg>- 
ings,  a  ^ood  table,  recreations,  and  respects^ 
hie  society,  books,  papers,  and  other  means 
of  information.  The  success  of  this  enter- 
)*  prise  has  been  most  encouraging,  and  many 
of  our  leading  shipping  merchants  have  ffiven 
their  strong  recommendation  of  this  and  the 
other  departments  of  the  Society's  great  sys- 
tem of  benevolence,  so  useful  to  commerce 
and  so  honorable  to  the  country. 

A  new  application  has  recently  been  made 
to  the  legislature  for  a  farther  loan,  of  mode- 
rate amount,  with  security ;  and  we  cannot 
but  expect  their  ready  assent. 


STEERING  BALIiOONS. 

We  witnessed,  a  short  time  since,  a  private 
exhibition  which  was  made  at  the  Alhambra, 
by  Signor  Muzzio  Muzzi,  from  Italy,  of  a 
small  model  balloon,  with  his  apparatus  at- 
tached for  steering  it  in  different  directions. 
A  large  assembly  of  Italian  gentlemen  and 
some  ladies  were  present,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  Americans,  among  whom  we  no- 
ticed the  Mayor.  The  exhibition  was  looked 
for  with  considerable  interest;  for  it  was 
known  that  the  modest  and  amiable  inventor 
had  some  time  since  received  the  certificates 
of  several  of  his  scientific  countrymen  in 
Florence,  where  he  had  shown  his  experi- 
ments. 

The  balloon  had  three  broad  and  thin  fans 
attached,  one  of  which  was  fitted  like  the  tail 
of  a  fish,  to  steer  it  towards  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  other  two  werp  placed  at  the 
sides,  and  easily  movable,  so  as  to  lie  at  an- 
gles of  about  45^  to  the  horizon. 

The  balloon,  when  inflated,  (with  hydrogen 
we  presume,)  rose;  and  was  made  to  take  a 
slanting  direction  till  it  touched  the  high  ceil- 
ing of  the  saloon,  sometimes  inclining  this 
way,  sometimes  that.  Then,  by  changing  the 
positions  of  the  fans,  it  was  made  to  revolve 
while  rising  vertically.  It  may  also  be  made 
to  vary  its  direction  somewhat,  in  other  modes 
while  on  its  way.    On  the  whole  the  success 
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■d  of  aajr  find,  wholly  siibmeTyed  in  itill 
iler,  will  rise  perpend  [cut  Brlj[  if  buoymoi, 
sink  perpend icol&rlr  if  heavier  than  the 
'  Said.  Bat,  if  b  board  be  ittached  to  it  in 
I  mch  a  manner  as  to  point  towards  the  nir- 
I  t^M,  the  globe  will  incline  that  way  while 
'  naing,  and  iba  opposite  way  while  sinking. 
I  Then  add  another  board  placed  edgewise, 
I  moraUe  from  lef^  to  Tight,  and  yon  may 
'    dnuw  thew  slant  moTcmente  this  way  or 

>  It  ■■  plain,  however,  that  no  snch  fixtures 
'   ew  make  the  globe  more  upwards  when 

heavy,  nor  downwards  when  Ughl.  It  will 
S  be  impossible,  by  euoh  means  to  give  it  even 
\  a  horixonial  direction.  The  principle  exioida 
)   coly    to   modificatiiau   of    the    upward   and 

>  downward  moiione,  wholly  dependent  on 
I  them,  and  inlerior  to  them  in  power.  No 
)  iKW  soaroe  of  motion  is  coromonicated.    The 

rovlia  iherdbre  mmt  be  limited  and  imall. 

Thcae  raalts  were  neatly  and  successfully  il- 

)  iMBsied  b^  Sinior  Mazzi ;  bat  it  is  evident 

I  that  the  pnaople  can  never  be  applied  to  any 

I   nneral  aid  great  practical  use  in  balloona, 

;    beeuse    even    the  slightest    current  of  aii 

I   muBt  always  carrr  along  the  balloon  wiih  it, 

and  the  air  is  seldom  at  rest.    In  a  slrcng 

.   breeze,  or  even  a  moderate  wind,  the  powei 

e€  mo^tjwf  the  line  of  ascent  or  descent  is 

altogetba  nsufficient  for  the  steering  of  a 

haJloon.    We  want  an  innate  power  able  to 

eoonieract  a  current ;  and  that  has  not  yet 

been  devised  with  safficient  lightness  of  ap- 


Vbe  HnsaMloc  Bird  and  Its  Rest. 

Of  all  the  lovely  little  creatures  which  pay 
I  us  their  annual  visits,  to  delight  our  eyes  in 
I  childhood,  and  to  warm  our  hearts  in  old  age, 
'   the  Hamming  Bird  may  perhaps  be  named  ss 

>  the  greatest  and  most  genersl  favorite.    The 
I   extreme  of  beauty,  elegance  and  delicacy  are 

ibined  iu  this  welcome  visiter  of  oar  gar- 
)  dna,  in  a  degree  alK^ther  superior  to  the 
I   rest  of  the  feathered  race  j  while  the  calm- 

■  of  the  simimer  aflemoon,  the  cbarois  of 

'    flowen  and  blosstKus,  liveUoess  of  motion, 

.    and  innocency  of  nature,  combine  their  attrac* 

tiona  to  associate  them  with  his  appearance 

>  and  his  Yery  name. 

or  the  nnmerous  varieties  of  Hummiof; 
Bitds  aboonding  in  the  warmer  parts  of  south- 
u  America,  but  one  deigns  to  travel  so  &r 
I  aorih  aa  to  fovor  us  with  a  visit.  The  male 
[  and  the  female,  however,  are  so  imlike  in 
'  plumage,  that  they  probably  pass  for  two  va- 
ies  with  most  untaught  observers.  They 
I  are  ntnuerous  in  certain  seasons ;  but  few  of 
I  D*  have   ever   discovered  thnr  nests — they 


■ra  so  sfnaN,  so  coasiructed,  aha  tit  plhceS, 
(hat  they  escape  Tmr  observation. 

The  fallowing  description  of  the  bird  and 
ha  nest  we  copy  fraoi  Wikoa's  deaeiiptioB : 

"About  the  25th  of  April,"  he  says,  "fhe 
Hamming  Bird  usually  arrives  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  abfpt  the   lOch  of  Hay  beeins   to 
build  its  nest    This  is  generally  fixeiTon  the 
upper  side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  not  tmong 
the  twigs,  but  oti  the  body  of  the  branchjt- 
self.     Yet  I  have  known  instances  where  it 
was  attached  br  the  side  to  an  old  moss- 
grown  trunk,  ana  others  'where  it  was  fasten- 
ed m  a  strong  rank  stalk  t  >  ■     ' 
den;  but  these  cases  are  r 
it  very  of^en  chooses  a  wl 
build  on,  and  in  the  orchai 


The  nest  is  about  an  inch 
much  in  depth.  A  very  ei 
lying  before  me.  and  the  i 
it  is  composed  are  as  f^ows : 


JVlMt  of  the  Humming  Bird. 
"  The  outward  coat  is  formed  of  small 
pieces  of  a  species  of  bluish-giay  lichen  that 
Vegetates  on  old  trees  and  fences,  thickly  glu- 
ed OB  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  firm- 
ness and  consistency  to  the  whole,  as  well  aB 
keeping  out  moisture.  Within  this  are  thick 
matted  layers  of  the  Gne  wings  of  certain 
flyioK  seeds  closely  laid  leather  :  and,  lastly, 
the  downy  substance  from  the  great  mnllem 
and  from  the  stalks  of  the  commcNi  fern  lines 
the  whole.  The  baseof  the  nest  is  ccatinued 
round  the  stem  of  the  branch,  to  which  it 
closely  adheres,  and,  when  viewed  from  be- 
low, appears  a  mere  mossy  knot  or  accidental  - 
pniiubnanee.  The  eggs  are  two,  pure  white, 
and  of  equal  thickness  at  both  ends,  (te  a 
person's  approaching  their  nest,  the  little  pro- 
prietors dart  around  with  a  humming  sound, 
Eassing  frequently  within  a  few  inches  of  his 
ead  :  and  should  the  young  He  neVly  hatch- 
ed, the  female  will  resume  her  place  upon 
the  nest,  even  while  you  stand  within  a  yard 
or  two  ik  the  spot.  The  precise  period  <n  in- 
cubation I  am  unable  to  give  ;  but  the  yoiug 
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_.„  in  tbehkbitik  ■hort  time  before  thef  leare 
the  aesl.orihniatbg  their  biUa  into  IheiDOUtha 
of  iheir  parcnw,  and  sucking  what  they  ha« 
bnxight  them.  I  QeTei  could  perceire  that 
they  carried  them  any  aniniBl  food,  thoQ^fh  I 
think  it  bighlf  probable  tbey  do.  Ah  I  bave 
found  theii  nesia  with  egga  so  late  as  the  13th 
of  July,  I  do  Dot  doubt  but  ituii  they  frequent- 
Ir,  Hod  perhapi  usually,  raise  iwo  biooda  in 
e  same  aeason.'.* 

»  Vilsont  Amer.  OniitlL,  li.  18. 


The  following  detcripijon  of  this  cele- 
brated edifice,  we  copy  from  the  "  Picture 
of  LondoT  for  1806,"  because  it  contains 
many  details  omitted  by  some  late  works  of 
that  kind. 

"  The  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
about  the  year  610,  by  Sebcrt,  king  of  the 
East  Saxons,  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
ApoUo.  The  king  dedicated  his  new  church 
to  St  Pet^r,  who  (according  to  legendary 
tales)  descended  in  person,  with  a  host  of 
heavenly  choristers,  to  eave  Bishop  MeJli- 
tus  the  trouble  of  consecration.  The  saint 
alighted  on  the  Surry^  side  in  a  very  stormy 
night ;  but  be  prevailed  on  EdrlcL,  a  fish- 
erman, to  ferry  him  over;  he  then  perform- 
ed the  ceremony — and,  as  a  proof,  he  left 
behind  him  the  chrism  and  preeimn  drop- 
pings of  the  wax  candles,  with  which  the 
astonished  fisherman  saw  the  church  illu- 
minated ;  he  conveyed  the  saint  safely  back, 
who  directed  him  to  inform  the  bishop  that 
there  was  no  need  of  any  other  consecration ; 
he  also  desired  Edrick  to  fling  out  his  nets, 
which  the  fisherman  did,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  miraculous  quantity  of  salmon :  the 
saint,  at  parting,  promised  the  fisherman  and 
his  successors  that  ibey  should  never  want 
salmon,  provided  ihe^  presented  every  tenth 
fish  to  the  church.  This  custom  was  ob- 
'  served  until  1382.  The  fisherman  that  day 
i  had  a  right  to  sit  at  table  with  the  prior ; 
'    and  he  could  demand  all  (he  cellarer  ale 


night 

take  as  mnch  of  the  fish's  tail  as  he  comd, 
with  four  fingers  and  his  thumb  erect.  Cred- 
ible as  this  tale  appears,  it  is  asserted  to  be 
(rue  in  one  of  Edgar's  charters,  and  in  one 
of  Edward  the  Confessor's. 

'■  King  Sebert's  sons  relapsed  into  Pagan- 
ism, and  consequently  the  new  church  was 
very  much  neglected ;  bat  Offa  the  great, 
king  of  Mercis,  enlarged  and  repaired  it. 
After  (hat,  it  was  at  different  times  nearly 
ruined  by  the  Danes ;  but  king  Edgar  repair- 
ed it ;  in  ]r)49  Edward  the  Confessor  had  the 
old  church  puDed  down,  and  a  finer  one  erect- 
ed in  the  form  of  a  cross;  ii  was  finished  in 
1065,  and  consecrated  oa  the  %th  of  Decern- 
bei ;  and  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  it 
was  constituted  a  place  for  (he  inauguration 
of  the  kings  of  England.  William  the  C<m- 
queror  was  the  first  king  who  was  crowned 
tbere ;  the  ceremony  was  perfonned  by  Al- 
fred, Archbishop  of  York,  Dec.  S5ib,  10ti& 
In  the  year  1221,  Henry  III.  erected  a  chapet 
a(  (he  east  end  of  ibe  church,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Some  time  after,  the 
king  being  informed  of  the  ruinous  state  of 
(be  church  and  steeple,  caused  the  whole 
fabric  to  be  taken  down  ;  but  be  did  not  lire 
to  see  it  completed,  for  ibe  body  of  the  church 
was  not  finished  until  ihe  year  1385. 

"  In  (he  year  150i!.  Heory  VH.  caused  the 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  demolished. 
and  erected  instead  of  it  the  present  edi&ce, 
which  is  called  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  ; 
he  dedicated  the  new  building  (o  (he  Virgin 
Mary,  and  designed  it  for  a  burial  place  for 
him  and  his  posterity.  Under  William  HI. 
Westminster  Alibcy  underwent  a  complete  re- 
pair, under  the  direction  of  Sir  Chnsiopher 
Wren,  wbo  added  two  noble  lowers  at  the 
west  end.  The  Abbey  extends  3G0  feet  iviihin 
(he  walls ;  at  the  nave  it  is  72  feet  broad,  and 
195  long  at  (be  cross.  In  viewing  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  (he  portico  leading  into 
the  north  cross  is  wortby  of  inspection ;  it  is 
called  the  Beautiful,  or  Solomon's  gate  ;  the 
arms  of  Richard  II.  are  carved  in  stone  over 
the  duor  ;  the  portico  is  of  the  gothic  order  : 
f  over  it  is  a  magnificent  window.  The  great 
west  window  is  eilremely  curious ;  on  it  are 
paintings  which  represeDl  Abraham,  haac, 
and  Jacob — Moses,  Aaron  and  the  twelve  pa- 
triarchs—the arms  of  King  Sebert,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  George, 
and  Dr.  WilcoT.  Bishop  of  Rochester.  This 
window  was  set  up  in  1733.  On  the  window 
which  IE  on  the  left  is  a  painting  of  Klchard 
H.  and  on  the  window  on  the  right  is  a  re- 
presentation of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  his 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  here  (o  de- 
scribe every  monument  in  this  venerable 
abbey;  we  shall,  however,  mentiSu  those 
which  are  (he  most  remarkable;  and  cannnot 
help  quoting  Mr.  Pennant's  words:  '  Here  re- 
pose (he  royal,  the  noble,  and  the  iliuEirioua 
m  arms  and  arts ,  the  memorials  erected  to  do 
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them  homage,  at  onee  inspire  emulatioii  and 
awe.' 

*<  On  each  side  of  the  altar  are  doors  which 
open  into  St.  £dward*s  Chape],  where  our 
kings  retire  to  refresh  themselves  at  their  cor- 
onations. In  this  place  is  the  coronation 
chair,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ;  tradition 
says  that  Edward  I.  brought  it  from  Scotland, 
and  that  the  stone  on  which  Jacob  reposed 
when  he  b'eheld  the  miraculous  descent  of 
the  angels,  is  enclosed  in  it!  Poet's  Corner  is 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  cross  aisle  ; 
the  monuments  of  Dryden,  Cowley,  Chaucer, 
Phillips,  Booth,  Dravton,  Ben  Johnson,  But- 
ler, Spenser,  Gray,  Shadwell,  Prior,  St.  Erre- 
mond,  Shakspeare,  Dr.  Johnson,  Thompson, 
Rowe,  Oay,  Mil  ton,  and  Gtoldsmith,  adora  this 
enot,  oonsecrated  to  the  Muses ;  here  also  are 
the  monuments  of  Handel  and  David  Garrick. 
In  the  south  aisle,  some  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble monuments  are  those  of  Sir  John  How- 
land,  Dr.  Isaac  Walts,  Sir  Palmer  Fairbome, 
William  Hargrave,  Esq.,  Capt.  James  Corn- 
well,  &c  At  the  west  end  of  the  abbey  are 
those  oi  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Dr.  Mead,  Sir 
Charles  Wager,  Lord  Chatham,  Uc.  On  the 
north  side  of  (he  entrance  into  the  choir  is  the 
monument  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

**  St.  Edward's  Chapel. — In  the  centre  of 
it  stands  the  venerable  shrine  of  the  Confes- 
sor, but  it  has  of  late  been  much  defaced. 
Edward  I.  made  an  oflfering  to  this  shrine  of 
the  Scotch  regalia,  and  the  chair  on  which 
the  kings  df  iScotland  were  crowned.  In  a 
wainscot  press  is  a  wax  effigy  of  Edmund 
Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  About  the 
frize  of  the  screen  of  this  chapel  are  four- 
teen legendary  sculptures  respectiug  Edward 
the  Confessor.  They  are  so  oadly  executed, 
that  they  bear  the  marks  of  great  antiquity. 
The  first  is  the  trial  of  Queen  Emma ;  the 
second  the  birth  of  Edward ;  the  third  his 
coronation;  the  fourth  relates  to  his  seeing 
the  devil  daocing  upon  the  money  bags,  which 
made  him  abolish  thedane-gilt;  the  fifth  is  a 
story  of  his  pretending  to  be  asleep  while  a 
young  man  was  robbing  his  treasury;  |he 
sixth  is  meant  to  relate  to  the  appearance  of 
our  Savior  to  him  ;  the  seventh  shows  how 
the  Danish  invasion  was  prevented  by  the 
drowning  of  the  Danish  king ;  in  the  e^hth 
is  seen  the  quarrel  between  the  boys  Tosh 
and  Harold,  predicting  their  respective  fates  ; 
in  the  ninth  is  the  Confessor's  vision  of  the 
seven  sleepers;  in  the  tenth,  how  he  met  St. 
John  fhe  Evangelist  in  the  disguise^  of  a  pil- 
grim; in  the  eleventh,  how  he  cured  the 
blind  by  washing  their  eyes  with  dirty  water; 
in  the  twelfth,  how  Sr.  John  delivered  a  ring 
to  the  pilgrims ;  in  the  thirteenth,  they  de- 
liver the  nng  to  the  king,  who  had  unknow- 
ingly gives  it  to  St.  John,  when  he  had  given 
him  alms  in  the  form  of  a  pilgrim ;  this  was 
accompanied  with  a  message  from  the  saint, 
foretelling  the  king's  death ;  and  the  four- 
teenth shows  how,  in  consequence  of  that 
message,  he  hastened  to  complete  his  pious 
foundation. 
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iljagrayhkal  Sketch  of  Oen*  Otmim. 

From  Bregidmt  DwigMt  UraveU. 

The  Hon.  Nathan  Greene,  a  Major- 
General  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  ar- 
my in  the  Southern  States,  was  a  citizen  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  This  gentleman  was  born 
at  Warwick,  in  the  year  1740.  In  early 
life  he  was  fond  of  study  and  reflection ; 
and  particularly  attached  to  the  history  of 
military  transactions.  In  Providence  he 
established  himself  as  a  merchant ;  and 
acquired  a  distinguished  character  in  the 
estimation  of  his  &llow-citizens.  After  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  went  as  a  Brigadier 
General,  at  the  head  of  three  regiments,  to 
Cambridge.  In  August,  1776,  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Major-General ;  and 
very  honorably  distinguished  himself  in  the 
following  December  and  January,  by  his 
gallant  behavior  in  the  battles  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  as  he  did  the  succeeding 
year  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  In 
March,  1778,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
Quarter-Master-General,  on  the  condition 
of  retaining  his  rank,  and  his  command 
during  the  periods  of  action.  This  year  he 
signalized  himself,  June  25th,  at  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  in  the  action  on  Rhode 
Island  the  follo^^ing  August. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  at 
Camden,  August  16th,  1780,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary force  in  the  Southern  States.  Upon 
this  command  he  entered  in  circumstanqgg, 
which  would  have  discouraged  almost  a!^ 
other  man.  After  the  miserable  defeat 
above  mentioned,  that  part  of'  the  country 
was,  in  a  sense,  overrun  by  the  British. 
Multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  had  already 
joined  the  enemy.  Multitudes  more  were 
on  the  point  of  following  their  example. 
The  rest,  though  sufficiently  firm  and  reso- 
lute, were  continually  wounded  by  the  de- 
fection of  their  neighbors,  and  perpetually 
in  fear  of  the  ravages  of  invasion.  Colonel 
Williams  had,  indeed,  with  the  aid  of  his 
companions,  Tracy,  Bannar,  Campbell, 
Shelby  and  Cleaveland,  checked  the  pro- 

fress  of  the  enemy  by  the  gallant  action  at 
[ing's  Mountain  ;  as  had  General  Sumpter 
by  two  honorable  eflTorts  at  Boad  and  Tiger 
rivers.  But  their  force  was  too  small  to 
obstruct,  in  any  serious  degree,  a  well- 
appointed  and  victorious  army,  commanded 
by  officers  of  distinguished  talents. 

In  these  circumstances.  General  Greene 
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commenced  the  arduous  business  of  recov- 
ering this  country  from  the  British.  At  his 
arrival)  he  forced  himself  at  at  the  head  of 
3,000  men,  including  1,200  militia.  These 
he  divided,  and  sent  one  part  under  Briga- 
dier Qeneral  Morgan  into  the  district  oC^ 
Ninety-six:  the  other  he  himself  led<  tOt 
Hick's  Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pe- 
dee.  Morgan  was  attacked  bv  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarleton,  a  brave  and  skillful  par- 
tis^ at  the  head  of  a  superior  force*  But 
he  repulsed  the  attack,  and  gained  a  com-, 
plete  victory.  Lprd  Cornwallis,  with  tha 
whole  British  army  pursued  Morgan's  de- 
tachment ;  at  th^  head  of  which  Greneral 
Greene,  after  a  rapid  journey,  placed  him- 
self, and  conducted  it  with  so  much  feli-. 
city  and  succiess,  as  to  reach  the  main  body 
in  Apite  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous  pur- 
suit§.  recorded  in  history.  He  was,  1k>w- 
ev^»  still,  pursued  with  the  same  celerityj 
untU  he  arrived  in  Virginia;  but  he  com- 
^aitely  duded  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
The  moment  the  pursuit  ceased,  having 
received  a  reinforcement,  he'  made  after 
Lord  Cornwallis  ;  and  gave  him  battle  at 
Guilford  Court  House,  now  Martindale. 
Victory  declared  for  the  British :  but  cost 
them  so  dear,  as  to  produce  all  the  conse- 
quences  of  a  defeat.  Lord  Cornwallis 
retreated.  Greene  following  him,  and  find- 
ing that  he  was  directing  his  course  to 
Virginia,  returned  to  South  Carolina ;  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  about  1,100  men, 
within  a  mile  of  Hamden,  then  defended 
by  Lord  Rawdon  with  900  men.  The 
British  commander  attacked  him.  He  was 
again  defeated ;  but  with  so  little  advan- 
t^e  to  the  victors,  that  his  Lordship  found 
himself  obliged  to  burn  a  considerable  part 
of  his  baggage,  and  to  retire  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Santee.  Greene,  in  the  mean 
time,  directed  his  several  detachments  with 
such  skill ;  and  the  highly  meritorious  offi-> 
cers  by  whom  they  were  led,  employed 
them  with  such  activity  and  galantry,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  British  posts  in  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  were  rapidly  retaken ;  and  a 
considerable  number  of  the  troops  by  which 
they  were  defended  were  made  prisoners. 
He  then  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  for 
the  post  at  Ninety-Six ;  and  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  by  the  approach  of  L^rd 
Rawdon.  He  next  moved  his  force  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Congaree.  The  Britbh, 
having  collected  theirs,  passed  that  river 
also,  and  took  post  at  Eutaw  Springs,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Santee.  Here  Greene 
determined  to  attack  them  in  their  encamp- 
ment ;  and  the  consequence  of  his  attack 


was  a  victory,  which  ended  the  war  in  that 
part  of  the  Union.  General  Greene  took 
the  command  of  the  Southern  troops  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1780.  The  battle  of 
Cowpens  was  fought  on  January  17th ;  and 
that  of  the  Eutaw  Springs  on  the  6th  of 
September  following*  The  troops  under 
his  command  were  cniefly  new  raised,  half- 
clothed,  and  often  half  fed.  They  were, 
however,  brave,  determined  men ;  ana 
wanted  nothing  but  the  usual  advantages 
of  war,  to  meet  any  soldiers  in  equal  num- 
bers on  fair  ground.  Within  nine  months, 
thererore,  did  this  illustrious  man,  aided  bv 
a  band  of  gallant  soldiers,  recover  witn 
these  troops  the  three  Southern  States  from 
a  veteran  army  of  superior  force,  com- 
manded by  officers  of  great  merit,  and 
furnished  with  every  accommodation.  His 
progress  through  it  was  a  source  of  per- 
petual personal  hardship,  intense  labor 
and  unremitted  anxiety.  Many  months 
was  he  in  the  field^  without  taking  off  his 
clothes,  even  for  a  single  night.  Yet  he 
never  desponded.  The  very  letters  which 
conveyed  to  Congress,  and  to  General 
Washin^on,  accounts  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  struggled,  contain,  also, 
proo&  of  his  invincible  fortitude  and  resolu* 
tion.  When  he  was  advised,  after  he  had 
retreated  from  Ninety-Six,  to  retire  into 
Virginia,  he  answered,  "I  will  recover 
South  Carolina,  or  die." 

General  Greene's  person  was  above  the 
middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  invested 
with  uncommon  dignity.  His  eye  was 
keen  and  intelligent.  His  mind,  possessed 
of  vast  resources,  was  bold  in  conceiving, 
instantaneous  in  discerning,  comprehensive 
in  its  grasp,  and  decisive  in  its  determina- 
tions. His  disposition  was  frank,  sincere, 
amiable,  and  honorable  ;  and  his  manners 
were  easy,  pleasant,  affable  and  dignified. 
He  died  in  June,  1786,  in  his  47th  year,  of 
a  stroke  of  the  sun. 


4- 


TRAVfililillTG  OVCR  THB  AITDBS. 

L.  C.  Pickett,  Esq.,  U.  States  Charge  <f 
Affaires  at  Lima,  in  a  letter  to  the  Nation- 
al Institute,  remarks : — 

I  have  travelled  five  days  at  a  time' 
among  the  Andes  without  seeing  a  human 
creature  except  those  who  were  with  met 
and  along  a  track  (not  a  road)  which  for 
the  most  part  serpentined  over  almost  per- 
pendicular  precipices,  or  through  a  fores, 
literally  impervious,  by  cutting  one's  way 
at  every  step.  Provisions,  luggage  and 
everything  were   carried  on  men's  back  ; 
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and  my  saddle-horse  was  a  stout  mulatto 
(part  Indian)  whom  I  occasionally  mounted 
when  tired  of  walking.  I  felt  at  first  de- 
cided repugnance  to  this  sort  of  equitation, 
and  could  not  think  of  using  a  fellow-heing 
ibr  a  beast  of  burden  :  but  the  necessity  of 
the  case  and  the  custom  of  the  country  got 
the  better  of  my  scruples,  as  they  had  of 
more  coDscientious  men,  no  doubt ;  .and  as 
the  sillero  (chairman)  as  he  was  called, 
told  roe  it  was  his  occupation  to  carry 
Christians  over  the  mountains,  and  solicited 
the  job,  I  struck  a  bargain  with  him,  and 
the  price  was  910  through,  I  riding  about 
half  the  time.  This  quadrupedal  biped,  if 
00  he  may  be  called,  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
surefooted  and  trusty  animal,  and  carried 
me  in  perfect  safety  to  the  end  of  the 
route.  The  modus  equitandi  is  this :  in- 
stead  of  the  saddle,  a  very  light  chair  is 
used,  which  the  chairman  slings  upon  his 
back,  and  the  traveller's  face,  when  seated 
in  it,  is  to  the  north,  should  he  be  going  to 
to  the  south,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  necessa- 
ry that  when  mounted  he  should  keep  him- 
self very  accurately  balanced,  for  there  are 
many  places  in  passing  which  a  false  step 
on  the  part  of  the  sUlero  might  cause  a 
tumble  down  a  precipice,  which  would  be 
fatal  both  to  the  rider  and  the  ridden." 


i 
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THE  TAL.Kl)irG  CHIP. 

The  following  incident  is  told  bv  Mr.  Will- 
iams, a  missionary  to  the  South  ^ea  Islands, 
wtio  was  engaged  in  building  a  chapel.  It 
shows  the  difference  between  being  brought 
op  in  a  land  of  schools  and  books,  and  being 
broaght  up  among  a  people,  who,  even  when 
arrived  at  manhood,  know  nothing  of  reading 
or  writing.  It  sbows>  too,  what  strange  feel- 
ings the  untaught  heatben  have,  when  observ- 
ing  for  the  first  time  the  effects  of  written 
communications. 

**  As  I  had  come  to  work  one  morning  with- 
out my  snuare,  I  took  up  a  chip,  and  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  wrote  upon  it  a  request  that 
Mrs.  W.  would  send  me  that  article.  I  call- 
ed a  chief  who  was  su[)erintending  his  por- 
fion  of  the  work,  and  said  to  him,  "Friend, 
take  this,  go  to  our  bouse  and  give  this  to 
Mra.  W.'  He  was  a  singular  looking  man, 
remarkably  quick  in  his  movemenis,  and  had 
been  a  great  warrior,  but  in  one  of  the  nu- 
merous battles  that  he  had  fought,  he  had 
lost  an  eye,  and  giving  me  an  indescribable 
look  with  the  other,  he  said,  **  Take  that ! 
she  will  call  me  a  fool,  and  scold  me,  if  I  car- 
ry a  chip  to  her."  "  No,  I  replied,  she  will 
not,  take  it  and  go  immediately ;  I  am  in 
haste.*' — Perceiving  me  to  be  in  earnest,  he 
took  it  and  asked,  "  What  must  I  fay  ?"  I 
replied,  yon  have  nothing  to  say,  the  chip 
will  say 'what  I  wish. .  With  a  look  of  aston- 


ishment and  contempt,  he  held  up  the  piece 
of  wood,  and  said,  *•  how  can  this  speak  ?  has 
this  a  month  V  I  desired  him  to  take  it  im- 
mediately, and  not  spend  so  much  time,  talk- 
mg  about  it. 

On  arriving  at  the  honse  he  gave  the  chip 
to  Mrs.  W.,  who  read  it,  threw  it  away,  and 
went  to  the  tool  chest,  whither  the  chief,  re- 
solving to  see. the  result  of  the  mysterious 
proceedhig,  followed  her  closely.  On  receiv- 
mg  the  square  from  her,  he  said,  "  Stay  daugh- 
ter, how  do  you  know  that  this  is  what  Mr. 
Williams  wants  ?"  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  did 
you  not  bring  me  a  chip  ju  t  now  ?"  "  Yes," 
■aid  the  astonished  warrior,  **  but  I  did  not 
hear  it  say  anything."  "  If  you  did  not,  I 
did,"  was  the  reply,  "  for  it  made  known  to 
me  what  he  wanted,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  return  with  it  as  quickly  as  possible." 

With  this  the  chief  leaped  out  of  the  house 
and  catching  up  the  mysterious  piece  of  wood, 
he  ran  ta*-ough  the  settlement  with  the  chip 
in  one  hand»and  the  square  in  the  other,  hold- 
ing them  up  as  high  as  his  arms  would  reach, 
and  shouting  as  he  went,  "  see  the  wisdom  of 
these  Enfi^lish  people ;  they  can  make  chips 
talk  1"  On  giving  me  the  square,  he  wished 
to  know  how  it  was  possible  thus  to  converse 
wi lb  persons  at  a  distance.  I  c^ave  him  all 
the  explanation  in  my  power ;  but  it  was  a 
circumstance  involved  m  so  much  mystery, 
that  he  actually  tied  a  string  to  the  chip, 
hung  it  round  his  neck,  and  wore  it  for  some 
time.  During  several  foUowine  days,  we 
frequently  saw  him  surrounded  by  a  crowd, 
who  were  listening  with  intense  interest, 
while  he  narrated  the  wonders  which  the  chip 
had  performed. 


•*- 


Singular  Mode  of  Catching  Fisb. 

About  six  miles  from  Calander,  we  came 
to  the  Loch  of  Monteith,  a  beautiful  little 
lake  almost  five  miles  in  circumference. 

This  lake  abounds  with  perch  and  pike, 
which  last  are  very  large.  A  curious 
method  of  catching  this  fish  used  to  be 
practised  :  on  the  islands  a  number  of  geese 
were  collected  by  the  farmers,  who  occu- 
pied the  surrounding  banks  of  the  lake. 
After  baited  lines  of  two  or  three  feet  in 
length  had  been  tied  to  the  legs  of  these 
geese,  they  were  driven  into  the  water. 
Steering  naturally  homeward  in  different 
directions,  the  bait  was  soon  swallowed. 
A  violent  and  often  tedious  struggle  en- 
sued ;  in  which,  however,  the  geese  at 
length  prevailed,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently much  exhausted  before  they 
reached  the  shore.  This  method  of  catching 
fish  is  not  now  used,  but  there  are  some 
old  persons  who  remember  to  have  seen  it, 
and  who  were  active  promoters  of  this 
amusement. — [Gametes  Tour  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland, 
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_  ecially  when  they  have  pro- 
ceeded along  the  road  which  leads  them  by 
a  sradual  ascent,  for  eome  distance  up  its 
BJoe,  orersbadowed  by  the  trees  and  flow- 
ering shrubs,  which  overbans  it,  from  the 
little  gardens  that  present  uiemseWes  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  natural  groves 
which  elaewhera  abound. 

Our  print  may  aid  the  reader  in  forming 
anne  aaequate  idea  of  the  beauties  of  those 
charming  islands,  where  nature  m  well  as 
tba  history  of  a  few  past  years,  ofTeM  many 
subjects  of  peculiar  interest,  if  recurrence 


be  had  to  the  first  visits  paid  W  the  great  '• 

navigator  Cook,  the  reports  of  American  ] 

Hisaionary 'Societies,  and  the  volumea  of  ' 
travels  by  Stewart  and  others,  but  «ape< 
oialiy  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researohee.     No 

contrast  could  easily  have  been  found  oa  '. 

earth  mora  striking,  than  the  original  de-  ' 

gradation  and  barlwrity  of  the  innabilants  ', 

compared  with  the  bounties  which  nature  ' 

has  furnished  them;  and  no  part  of  tiistory  ', 

racords    mora    surprising    changes,  than  ' 

those  which  occurred  here  in  their  (xnivar-  ' 
sion  to  Christiaoity. 


THE  AVAIiAVCHEH  IN  THB  WHITE  MOUNTAINS. 


This  print  pretents  ub  with  a  scene  of  de- 
I  vasiaticn,  in  the  heart  of  the  While  Monn- 
I  tains  of  New  Hampshiie,  as  ii  appeared  in 
the  Minmer  succeeding  the  awful  avalanches 
which  fell  there  a  few  years  ago.  This  moun- 
tain, before  the  avalanches,  when  seen  by  the 
editor,  was  covered  with  an  aged  forest  from 
«  to  summit.  The  drawing  was  made  b; 
Daniel  Wadswonh,  Esq.  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
Haviog  attained  a  commanding  portion  on 
the  tc^  of  one  of  the  immense  heaps  of  rocks, 
treesi  earth,  and  stones,  he  sketched  the  op* 
poaite  DUNmtain,  with  an  oniluie  of  the  late 
grem  and  fenile  meadow  at  its  foot,  the  Saco 
Brook,  and  the  Notch  House,  (or  Willey 
House  as  it  has  since  been  called,)  which  ap- 
pears so  small  here  as  to  be  hardly  dUtin- 
I    gnisbable. 

The  following  paragraphs  the  editor  bor- 
rows from  the  sixth  edition  of  one  of  his  own 
works— "The  Northern  Traveller." 

"  A  tremendous  calasirophecccuned  among 
the  White  Mountains  on  ilie  night  of  August 
SStb,  1936.  A  sloriD  of  rain,  unprecedented 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabiiants. 


deluged  the  principal  peaks  of  the  monntaina,  | 

and  poured  uuch  an  inundation  upon  the  nd>  i 

leys  and  plains  below,  that  it  is  commonly  at-  ' 

tnbuied  to  the  '  bursting  uf  a  cloud;'  alihongh  | 

that  expression  is  a  very  ill^^eSjied  one.    The  ! 

effects  produced  by  the  flood  will  remain  for  ' 

centuries ;  and,  as  many  of  these  lie  exposed  ] 

to  the  eye,  the  route  will  ofier  many  new  ob-  > 
jects  interesting  to  an  intelligent  traveller. 

"  The  inundation  was  so  great  and  so  sud-  | 

den,  that  the  channels  of  the  slreams  were  to-  i 

tally  insuScienl  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  ' 

the  water,  which  consequently  overnowea  the  | 

litlle  level  valleys  at  tne  feet  of  the  mono.  , 

tains.      Innumerable    torrents    Immediately  ' 

formed  on  all  sides ;  and  such  deep  trenches  | 

were  cut  by   Ihe  rushing  water,  that  vmst  i 

bodies  of  earth  and  stones  fell  from  the  monn-  ' 

tains,  bearing  with    ihem   the  forests  that  ', 

had  covered  them  for  ages.     Some  of  these  < 

■'slides,"  as  they  are  here  populsrjy  denomi-  | 

nated,  (known  among  the  Alps  as  '  atWancAaf  | 

de  Urre,')  Are  supposed  to  have  been  half  a  i 
mile  in  breadth,  and  from  one  to  five  miles  in 

length.     Scarcely  any  natural  occurrence  can  [ 
be  imagined  more  sublime ;  and  amcmg  the 

devBBlBlion  which  it  has  lefl  to  testify  the  ; 

Eawer  of  the  etements,  the  traveller  will  be 

lied  with  awe  at  the  thought  of  that  Being  i 

by  whom  they  are  controlled  and  directed.  ; 
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''The  streams  brought  awav  with  them 
immense  quantities  of  earth  and  sand,  which 
the'  turWid  router  deposited,  vrh^  any  obsta- 
cle threw  it  back,  m  temporary  ponds  and 
kkea.  l^he  forest  trees  were  also  floated 
4i>wn,  fivqneatiy  several  miles  from  the  places 
where  they  were  rooted  up.  The  timber  was 
often  marked  with  deep  noores  and  tienchea 
made  by  the  rocks  which  passed  over  them 
during  their  descent  from  the  mountains;  and 
great  heaps  of  trees  were  deposited  in  some 
places,  while  in  others  the  soil  of  the  little 
mMdows  was  buried  with  earth,  sand,  or 
roeks;  to  the  depth  of  several  feet 

'*  The  turnpike  road  leadmg  through  this 
romantic  country  was  twenty  miles  in  length, 
but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  twenty-three  bridges  upon  it  were 
demolished;  one  of  them,  built  with  stone, 
cost  one  thousand  dollars.  In  some  places, 
the  Saco  hver  ran  along  the  road,  and  cut 
down  deep  channels. 

"  The  Notch  House  (which  is  represented 
in  the  print)  was  the  scene  of  a  most  melan- 
choly tragedy  on  the  night  above  mentioned, 
when  this  inundation  occurred.  Several  days 
previously  a  large  'slide'  came  down  from 
the  mountain  behind  it,  and  passed  so  near 
as  to  cause  great  alarm,  without  any  iniury 
to  the  inmates.  The  house  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Calvin  Wille^,  whose  wife  was  a  young 
woman  of  a  very  mteresting  character,  and  5 
an  education  not  to  be  looked  for  in  so  wild  a 
region.  They  had  a  number  of  young  chil- 
dren, and  their  family  at  the  time  included 
several  other  persons,  amounting  in  all  to 
eleven.  They  were  waked  in  the  night  by 
the  noise  of  the  storm,  or  more  probably  by 
the  second  descent  of  avalanches  from  the 
neiffhboring  motmtaios;  and  fled  in  their 
ni^t  clot^M  from  the  house  to  seek  their 
safety,  but  thus  threw  themselves  in  the  way 
of  destruction.  One  of  the  slides,  100  feet 
high,  stopped  within  three  feet  of  the  house. 
Another  took  away  the  bam,  and  overwhelm- 
ed the  family.  Nothing  was  found  of  them 
for  some  time;  their  clothes  were  l3rinff  at 
their  bed  sides,  the  house  had  been  started  on 
its  foundation,  bv  an  immense  heap  of  earth 
and  timber,  which  had  slid  down  and  stopped 
as  soon  as  it  touched  it;  and  they  had  all 
baen  crushed  on  leaving  the  door,  or  borne 
away  with  the  water  that  overflowed  the 
meadow.  The  bodies  of  several  of  them 
ware  never  found.  A  catastrophe  so  melan- 
choly, and  at  the  same  time  so  singular  in  its 
ciroumstances,  has  hardly  ever  occurred.  It 
will  always  furnish  the  traveller  with  a  mel- 
aaoholy  subject  of  reflection.'* 

The  Connecticut  Historical  Society  ha^ 
reeentlv  come  into  the  possession  of  the  iden- 
tical aeal  chest  formerly  owned  by  Elder 
Brewster,  the  celebrated  companion  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Robinson  and  the  rest  of  the^  Pilgrims 
who  landed  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  chest 
WIS  brought  over  in  the  May  Flower,  and  is 
idaitified  not  only  by  its  original  marks,  but 


by  other  satiflfitctory  testimonT.  It  has  d* 
ways  remained  in  possession  of  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  Elder.  It  passed  from  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  son  William  Brewster, 
thence  into  the  possession  of  his  grandson 
Joseph  Brewster,  and  afterwards  into  thepos- 
session  of  his  great  ffrand-daughter,  Ruth 
Brewster,  who  married  Mr.  William  Samp- 
son, and  removed  to  West  Springield  in  Ma^ 
sachusetts,  where  she  died,  a  few  Tears  siace, 
at  a  great  age,  in  the  family  of  Henry  Da]^» 
from  whom  Dr.  Robinson  procured  it.  It  is 
made  of  Norwav  pine,  and  was  probably  pro- 
cured in  HoUanu. — Connecticut  papsr. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

STOP  THAT  THOUGHT* 

A  wicked  thought!  Call  it  a  drop,  if 
you  please,  so  minute  a  portion  is  it  of 
man's  history.  But  it  has  the  fearful  pow. 
er  of  attracting  to  itself  other  drops,  till  all 
admonitions,  human  and  divine,  are  swept 
away  by  the  flood. 

Call  it  a  particle  as  of  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance,  yet  it  can  attract  other  parti- 
cles, till  an  overwhelming  mass  shall  bury 
the  soul  in  perdition. 

An  indulged  wicked  thought ;  how  long 
before  it  excites  other  wicked  thoughts,  and 
they  set  on  fire  the  hateful  passions  of  the 
soul.  Each  one  of  these  thoughts  is  fuel 
to  the  flame. 

We  would  stop  the  thief  in  his  assault  on 
the  happiness  of  the  community.  We 
would  stay  disease,  as  we  saw  widening  the 
sphere  of  its  ravages.  We  would  stop  the 
flames  we  saw  kindling  upon  a  neighbor's 
roof.  But  how  many  elements  of  evil  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  wicked  thought !  What 
havoc,  unrestrained,  it  will  make  among  all 
the  forms  of  human  happi  ness !  It  is  among 
its  minor  evils  that  it  can  waste  property, 
and  generate  vices  that  will  fiercely  tor- 
ment the  human  body.  It  looks  for  noble 
game,  and  never  fails  to  find  it.  It  striken 
at  the  most  magnificent  of  Jehovah's  works, 
the  immortal  soul.  It  aims  at  laying  it  in 
utter  and  everlasting  ruin.     Therefore, 

1.  It  is  wi$dom  to  stop  that  wicked 
thought.  All  true  philosophy  directs  to 
the  fountain  for  the  power  we  would  have 
over  the  stream.  Take  care  of  the  spark 
if  you  would  not  have  the  flame  and  the 
conflagration.  When  we  stop  the  wicked 
thought  we  lay  our  hand  on  the  starting, 
point  of  action.  We  stand  by  the  fountain, 
and  the  polluted  stream  shall  not  issue  from 
it.  Human  wisdoYn  lops  oflT  the  branches 
when  it  assaults  only  outward  evil  habit. 
But  divine  wisdom  lays  the  axe  to  the  root 
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of  the  tree  when  it  bida  us  stop  the  wicked 
thought 

2.  And  is  there  less  of  kindness  than  of 
wisdom,  when  we  ory  to  the  sinning,  <<  Stop 
that  wicked  thought  T'  Do  we  not  kill  in 
in  the  bud  the  most  terrible  agent  of  men- 
tal aufierinff  ?  Does  not  a  spMc  die,  when 
that  wicked  thought  dies,  that  might  have 
kindled  the  flames  of  everiasting  remorse 
iR  thai  bosom! 

Suppose  that,  with  efifectual  power,  the 
rebuke,  "  stop  that  thought,"  had  fallen  on 
David's  ear,  when  the  first  impulse  was 
given  to  that  career  of  guilt  that  made  him 
an  adulterer  and  murderer,  what  shame  and 
remorse,  how  many  tears  and  agonies 
would  have  been  prevented  ! 

Had  Judas  stopped  that  thought  which 
fired  the  train  of  covetous  emotion  in  his 
heart,  and  which  ended  in  the  betrayal  of 
his  Lord,  what  a  mercy  he  had  done  his 
soul! 

Had  the  timid  Peter  repelled  that  unbe- 
Uevmg  thought  which  laid  open  his  heart  to 
the  tempter  and  caused  the  countless  tears 
of  remorse,  what  sufiering  he  had  saved 
his  soul! 

Christian  kindness  never  does  a  nobler 
oflice  than  when  it  seeks  to  wither  in  its  bud 
an  unholy  thought.  Il  gives  a  death-blow 
to  the  most  terrific  agent  of  evil. 

That  thought  of  fncdice — stop  it.  Else  it 
will  gather  other  elements  of  flame,  and 
burning  more  and  more  fiercely  as  kindred 
thoughts  and  emotions  contribute  to  its 
power,  and  some  dreadful  deed  of  blood 
proclaims  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
Idndleth. 

That  thought  of  ^im ^— let  it  die  as  soon 
as  bom.  It  can  live  only  to  pollute.  It 
can  live  only  to  gather  other  vile  thoughts 
into  its  company,  and  to  kindle,  by  accumu- 
lation ,  such  a  passion  as  shall  clothe  you 
with  shame  as  with  a  mantle,  and  set  the 
undying  worm  to  work  in  your  bosom. 

ThaX  thought  of  pride — stop  it.  It  has 
fired  a  train  that  has  sent  millions  to  per- 
dition. Stop  it  now.  To-morrow  it  may 
escape  your  grasp.  Tcday  it  is  perishable. 
To-morrow  it  will  defy  you.  Now  it  is 
weak,  and  a  little  strength  will  suffice  for  a 
death-  blow.  Soon  all  3rour  power  will  not 
master  it. 

That  covetous  thought,  had  Ahab  stop- 
ped it,  or  Gehazi,  or  Judas,  what  a  change 
might  have  been  wrought  in  charac- 
ter and  destiny.  In  your  bosom  il  aims 
at  power.  It  will  have  it.  Nothing  can 
prevent  it  but  its  expulsion.  And  the  power 
which,  indulged,  it  cannot  but  gain,  in  what 


fetters  it  wUl  bind  the  soul,  and  what  stripes 
it  will  lay  upon  it. 

That  Uiought,  that  wicked  thought,  say 
not,  think  not  it  is  a  trifle.  No  being  in  the 
universe  can  think  so  but  a  anner  in  his 
dreadful  blindness.  What  relations  are 
home  by  that  wicked  thought  to  die  divine 
law  and  to  the  moral  government  of  God, 
to  temporal  welfare,  to  eternal  destiny! 
With  all  solemnity  and  earnestness  is  the 
admonition  now  given,  Stop  that  thottoht. 

N.  Y.  Observer. 


IXMST  BOY   POUVBt 

In  1840,  Mr.  Ammi  Filley,  of  Windsor,  Ct, 
removed  with  his  family  to  the  town  of  Jack- 
son, in  the  state  of  Michigan.  In  this  town, 
then  a  wilderness,  he  located  himself,  and  by 
his  industry  and  economy  he  soon  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  productive  and  profita- 
ble farm ;  and  by  the  accession  of  settlers,  the 
town  became  populous  and  flounshin^.  Al- 
though in  the  vicinity  of  numerous  tnbes  of 
savages,  and  often  visited  hy  wandering  fam- 
ilies of  the  natives,  all  was  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, and  every  thine  conspired  to  render  their 
abode  pleasant  and  happy. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  1837,  his  little  son, 
then  a  child  of  four  years  old,  went  out  to  a 
swamp  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwelling,  with 
a  hired  girl,  to  gather  whortleberries.  The 
swamp  was  in  the  direction  from  Mr.  Filley's 
to  the  dwelling  o  f  Mr.  Mount,  the  father  of 
the  girl,  whither  they  expected  to  fp  to  spend 
the  night — and  the  scene  of  their  toil  was 
about  a  mile  from  the  house  of  the  former,  and 
some  twenty  or  thirty  rods  from  the  dwellins^ 
of  the  latter.  Having  satisfied  himself  wim 
picking  berries,  the  child  discovered  a  wish 
to  retcnm,  whereupon  the  jg^rl  conducted  him 
to  the  road,  and  placed  him  in  the  direction 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Mount — not  doubting,  as 
the  house  was  in  plain  sight  and  onlv  a  few 
rods  distant,  but  the  little  fellow  would  reach 
it  in  perfect  safety. 

The  girl  returned  to  the  swamp,  and  afler 
completing  her  supply  of  berries,  went  home 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  and  found,  to  her 
astonishment,  as  well  as  that  of  the  family, 
that  William  had  not  arrived.  Notice  was 
immediately  communicated  to  the  parents, 
an  alarm  given  through  the  settlement,  and 
the  wh<^e  population  rushed  at  once  to  the  as- 
sistance and  relief  of  the  almost  distracted 
parents.  Day  and  night  for  more  than  a 
week  the  whole  country,  in  every  direction, 
to  an  extent  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  was 
searched  with  untiring  vigilance.  £verv  pond 
and  stream  of  water  was  examined  and  drag- 
ged— and  every  rod  of  ground  scrutinized,  for 
many  successive  days,  but  no  trace  could  be 
discovered  of  the  absent  child. 

As  suspicions  were  entertained  that  foul 
play  had  been  practiced  by  the  Indians,  inqui- 
ries were  made  of  the  different  tribes  and  fam- 
ilies in  the  vicinity,  and  pecuniary  offers  ten- 
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dered  to  their  chiefs  and  infiaential  roeii)  and 
Mr.  Filley  himself  traversed  for  months  the 
wilds  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  but 
his  cffbrtB  proved  vain.  No  discovery  could 
be  made,  and  no  tidings  had,  and  he  returned 
to  his  broken  hearted  family,  with  the  sad  re- 
flection that  his  little  William  was  lost ! 

For  seven  long  years  this  stricken  family 
endured  the  agony  oi  an  affliction  which  sel- 
dom falls  to  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  sub- 
mit to — "  months  of  vanity  and  wearisome 
nights  were  appointed  to  them." 

Since  the  decease  of  his  wife  Mr.  Filley  has 
visited  Connecticut,  the  place  of  his  naUvity, 
and  while  here,  by  a  mysterious  course  of 
events  beyond  the  comprehension  of  human 
wisdom  to  fathom,  his  long  lost  child  has  ap- 
peared and  been  restored  to  his  embraces. 

It  seems  that  the  lad,  before  reaching^  the 
house  of  Mr.  Mount,  was  overtaken  and  kid- 
napped by  a  band  of  Indians,  who  in  their 
wanderings  happened  to  pass  that  way.  In 
this  family  he  lived,  and  traveled  with  them 
in  all  their  movements,  from  the  time  he  was 
captured  tmtil  the  autumn  of  1843. 

About  this  time  this  family  visited  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  while  there  this  white  child  was 
discovered  among  them,  l^he  municipal  au- 
thorities of  the  city  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  circumstance,  at  once  caused  their  arrest, 
and  took  measures  to  compel  them  to  disclose 
the  means  by  which  they  became  possessed 
ol'  the  child.  They  were  alternately  flattered 
and  threatened,  but  no  disclosure  could  be  ob- 
tained, as  they  seemed  resolved  to  submit  to 
any  punishment  rather  than  make  any  com- 
munication by  which  the  paternity  of  the 
child  could  be  ascertained.  They  were  there- 
fore discharged,  and  the  child  very  humanely 
placed  in  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

Subsequentlv,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  M.  L. 
Cowles,  of  Tolland,  Mass.,  being  in  want  of 
a  boy  in  his  family,  was  recommended  to  this 
place  and  furnished  with  this  lad,  whom  he 
brought  home  with  him  to  his  residence  in 
Tolland. 

In  the  month  of  December  last,  a  most  mar- 
velous concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  facts 
in  relation  to  this  boy,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  transaction  at  Albany,  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cooley,  of  Granville. 
The  doctor,  having  frequently  heard  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  child  was  lost, 
immediately  communicated  the  intelligence 
he  had  obtained  to  Mr.  Marvin,  the  grand- 
father of  the  child,  and  he,  without  loss  of 
time,  made  known  the  tidings  to  Mr.  Filley, 
who  was  then  with  his  friends  in  Connecti- 
cut. From  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  Mr. 
Filley  visited  Mr.  Cowles,  in  Tolland,  with 
whom  the  lad  then  resided. 

Although  time  and  exposure  had  somewhat 
obliterated  the  fair  features  of  this  youtb,  his 
personal  appearance  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  His  size, 
his  age,  the  complexion  of  his  eyes  and  hair, 
and  all  his  prominent  characteristics  indicated 
thpse  of  his  child ;  and  upon  appealing  to  a 


known  scar  upon  his  hand,  and  examining  an 
indubitable  mark  in  the  hair  of  his  head,  his 
identitv  was  fully  recognized,  and  in  the  joy 
of  his  heart  he  pressed  to  his  bosom  his  long 

lost  S01U 

From  the  story  of  the  boy  it  appears  that 
he  has  constantly  resided  in  the  sanie  family, 
which  consisted  of  four  Indians— ;-Paui  Pye 
and  Phebe  Anne  Pye  his  wife,  Martha  Ann 
Pye,  their  daughter,  and  Thomas  Williams, 
an  inmate  of  the  family.  They  adopted  him 
as  their  son,  and  he  was  taught  and  believed 
that  Paul  and  Phebe  Anne  were  his  parents 
and  Martha  his  sister.  He  supposed  himself 
an  Indian  boy,  and  was  not  aware  of  any  dif- 
ference of  complexion  or  distinction  of  nature 
until  his  deUverance  at  Albany.  He  has  an 
indistinct  recollection  of  attendmg  school,  but 
when  or  where  he  knows  not. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  remaining  fact  in 
his  memory  that  he  can  recognize  as  having 
transpired  prior  to  his  capture,  and  he  does 
not  seem  to  associate  this  with  any  other  &ct 
indicative  of  his  home,  except  that  he  did  not 
go  to  school  with  Indians. 

He  recollects  living  near  Detroit*  Utica, 
Brothertown,  Catskill  and  Hudson,  and  seve- 
ral months  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  In  all  their 
wanderings  in  summer  and  winter  he  travel- 
ed barefoot,  suffering  in  winter  from  cold,  and 
at  all  times  from  hunger  and  fatigue ;  but  his 
Indian  sister,  like  a  second  Pocahontas,  took 
unwearied  pains  to  mitigate  hissufieringsand 
make  his  captivity  endurable. 

Although  he  cannot  recognize  his  new 
friends,  yet  he  rejoices  that  he  has  found  a 
permanent  home  m  a  land  of  civilization,  and 
all  parties  feel  to  render  their  grateful  thanks 
to  the  Author  of  all  good  for  this  marvelous 
dispensation  of  his  Providence.  —  Hartford 
Times, 

Do  you  honor  your  parerUs  /—I  knew  a 
little  boy  at  school,  whose  father  was  dead. 
He  was  one  day  writing  a  copy  in  his  book : 
"  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  He 
wrote  a  few  lines,  and  then  laid  down  his 
pen  and  began  to  weep.  He  began  again, 
and  wrote  a  few  lines  more  ;  but  his  memo- 
ry was  at  work,  recalling  to  his  mind  the 
happy  days  be  had  passed  with  his  dear 
deceased  father,  and  he  wept  anew.  Ho 
could  not  go  on,  but  soblJed  aloud,  "  What 
is  the  matter,  my  boy  ?"  said  his  leacher- 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Blake,  I  cannot  write  this  copy  ; 
for  father  is  dead.  Please  give  me  another 
page,  and  cut  this  leaf  out — I  cann(t  write 
it." 

My  young  reader,  do  you  honor  your 
parents  ? — Selected. 

Disseminate  knowledge,  and  true  princi- 
ples are  sure  to  gain  ascendancy. 

Trust  not  the  world,  for  it  will  never  pay 
its  just  debts. 
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PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Tlie  Mother  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

Says  Sir  William  Jones,  "  I  have  carefuliy 
and  regularly  perused  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  am  ofopmion,  that  the  volume  called  the 
Bible,  independently  of  its  divine  origin,  con- 
uins  more  sublimity,  purer  morality,  more 
important  h^tory,  and  finer  strains  of  elo- 
quence, than  can  be  collected  from  all  other 
books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have 
been  written." 

Now,  to  whom  was  Sir  Wittiam  Jones  al- 
moat  exclusively  indebted,  in  his  most  impor- 
tant, because  his  earliest  years,  for  all  his  fu- 
tare  eminence  ?  Who  was  it  that  bent  the 
twig,  or  taught  the  youn^  idea  how  to  shoot? 
Who  was  it,  that,  to  his  mcessant  importuni- 
ties for  information  on  casual  topics  of  con- 
versation, and  which  were  so  watchfully 
stimulated,  used  then  kindly  and  constantly 
to  reply,  **  Read,  and  you  will  know  !"  Who 
was  it  that  cultivated  his  mind,  so  that,  in 
his  fourth  year,  he  was  able  to  read  any  Eng- 
lish book,  and  stored  his  mind  from  his  birth 
to  his  ninth  and  tenth  years  ?  When,  in  his 
ninth  year,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  break 
his  thigh  bone,  which  detained  him  at  home 
more  than  a  year,  who  was  it  that  was  his 
constant  companion,  and  amused  him  daily 
with  the  perusal  of  such  English  books  as 
were  adapted  to  his  taste  and  capacity  ?  For 
all  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  we  are  re- 
ferred to  only  one  individual,  and  that  was 
his  dear  mother — an  extraordinary  woman, 
then  a  solitary  widow,  his  father  having  died 
when  William  was  only  three  years  old.  By 
nature  Mrs.  Jones  possessed  a  stronff  under- 
standing, which  had  been  improved  by  ner  hus- 
banded conversation  and  instruction — an  em- 
inent mathematician,  who  ha4. raised  himself 
by  hb  own  industry,  till  he  was  the  intimate 
friead  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  urgently 
and  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  to  remain  at  Sherbon  Castle, 
but  having  formed  a  plan  for  the  education  of 
her  sooy  with  an  unalterable  determination  to 
pursue  it,  she  politely,  but  firmly  declined  the 
mvitatioo,  and  sat  down  to  her  work. 

With  regard  to  relieious  instruction,  we  are 
informed  that  she  had  taught  him  the  Creed 
and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  but  one  effect 
of  her  daily  maxim  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  One  morning,  as  he 
was  tuminff  over  the  leaves  of  a  Bible,  in  his 
mother's  closet,  his  attention  was  forcibly  ar- 
rested by  the  sublime  description  of  the  angel, 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  the 
impression  which  his  imagination  received 
from  it  was  never  effaced,  ^t  a  period  of 
mature  judgment  he  considered  the  passage 
as  equal  in  sublimity  to  any  of  the  mspired 
wrilmgs,  and  far  superior  to  any  that  could  be 
pTodueed  from  mere  human  compositions ; 
and  he  was  fond  of  retracing  and  mentioning 
the  rapture  wliich  he  felt  when  he  first  read 
it.     This  remarkable  incident  took  place  be- 


fore he  had  completed  his  fifth  year.  In  one 
word  to  this  maxim  of  his  mother's,  "  Read, 
and  you  will  know."  Sir  William  Jones  "  al- 
ways acknowledged  himself  indebted  for  all 
his  future  attainments"— so  that,  while  it  has 
been  asked,  "  who  can  estimate  the  beneficial 
purposes,  literary,  political,  and  religious,  to 
which  his  labors  may  be  applied  ?"  I  only 
add,  at  the  same  moment,  let  not  the  mater- 
nal heart  and  hand,  which  trained  up  the 
man  when  yet  a  child,  ever  be  forgotten  ! 

Christian  Advocate* 

Ckiod  BajingB  and  Bhort  ^—t^iimg- 

For  ths  Um  of  Young  Mtftfurt, 

Be  methodical  in  all  your  domestic  arrange- 
ments. This  adds  most  essentially  to  tne 
comforts  of  a  family. 

Let  the  hours  devoted  to  family  devotion 
be  held  sacred :  suffer  no  visiter  or  company 
to  put  them  aside. 

Never  allow  your  authority,  as  a  parent,  to 
be  disputed,  be  firm,  dignified,  mild,  and  com- 
posed. 

Be  careful  to  decide  justly  between  your 
children,  when  disputes  and  difiiculties  occur. 
Remember  the  many  colored  coat  of  Joseph. 

Never  compel  your  children  to  commit  por- 
tions of  Scripture  to  memory  as  a  punishment. 
This  unreasonable  practice  has  ruined  many 
youth. 

Always  impress  the  minds  of  your  children 
with  this  truth :  that  allowing  them  to  learn 
is  a  favor. 

Never  treat  as  a  matter  of  indifference  a 
disposition  to  practice  cunning  or  equivoca- 
tion, which  is  the  first  development  of  a  dis- 
position that,  if  uncontrolled,  will  form  a 
most  degraded  character. 

Never  threaten  without  punishing;  never 
promise  without  performing. 

Let  neatness  and  order  regulate  all  your 
own  movements,  and  then  you  can  insist, 
with  propriety,  that  your  children  have  a 
place  for  everything,  and^that  everything  be 
kept  in  its  place. 

tlead  to  your  children,  as  often  as  practica- 
ble, familiar  stories,  and  explain  and  illustrate 
what  you  read.  This  plan  will  both  amuse 
and  improve  them. 

Encourage  the  natural  curiosity  of  your 
children.  This  will,  at  a  very  early  age,  de- 
velope  the  peculiar  traits  of  their  character. 

Always  take  care  to  blend  instruction  with 
amusement,  so  that  there  be  no  instruction 
without  amusement — no  amusement  without 
instruction. — Selected, 


lleeeipts  firom  an  old  Oookary  Book* 

Potato  Bread. — Boil  potatoes  a  little  less 
than  for  dinner— dry,  peel,  pound  them,  and 
strain  them  through  a  cullender;  add  a  little 
pearlash  to  new  yeast,  and  mix  with  it  as 
much  rye  or  wheat  flour  as  you  can,  and  then 
mix  in  the  potato  flour,  without  using  any 
water.  After  standing  li  or  2  hours,  bake  it ; 
-i)ut  not  so  longf  as  common  bread. 
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Another  method.— -In  the  evening,  mix  5 
lbs.  of  dried  potato  starch  with  5  lbs  of  pota- 
toes prepared  as  above,  and  knead  it  with 
yeast.  Cover  and  keep  warm  all  night.  In 
the  morning  add  5  lbs.  more  of  starch  and  5 
lbs.  of  pounded  potatoes,  with  5  pints  of  hot 
water — and  bake  it. 

Soft  Biscuit.— Ue\X  a  piece  of  butter  as 
large  as  an  egg,  in  a  quart  of  milk ;  2  eggs, 
a  little  yeast,  and  flour  enough  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  pound-cake.  Make  them  rise  ;  and, 
when  lignt  enough,  drop  the  batter  with  a 
spoon  into  a  bake-pan,  and  hare  the  lid  quite 
hot,  so  as  to  bake  them  quickly. 

To  Clarify  Sugar.— ?ui  li  pints  of  water 
to  a  pound  of  sugar ;  add  ih€  white  and  shell 
of  aa  egg ;  boil  one  hour,  and  skim  it. 

Xiines 

Oma8een$ai  tks  ChmrUtton  Orphan  Hou»0,  in 

Jwu,lS43, 
**  When  my  father  and  my  mother  fiwsaka  me,  them 
dM  LomI  will  lake  me  up.'' 

Where  is  thy  father,  boy— 

Where  the  strong  arm 
That  ministered  to  all  thy  joy. 

And  saved  from  harm  f 

Where  is  the  merry  eye, 

Beaming  so  bright 
When  thy  light  step  was  nigh, 

At  noon  or  night  ? 

Where  is  the  iron  heart, 

That  scorned  to  bow 
To  aught  from  Heaven  apart, 

Where  is  it  now  ? 

"  Alas !  my  father  lies 
Low  in  the  dust ; 
I  wipe  my  weeping  eyes. 
And  hope  and  trust.** 

What  canst  thou  hope  and  trasi  ? 

A  mother's  hand. 
Weak  as  thine  own,  almost, 

WiU  what  it  can  ? 

**  I  haye  no  mother  here — 
She  is  in  Heaven ; 
And  I  have  heard  at  mom, 
At  noon,  and  even, 

•*  A  voice  that  seemed  to  say, 
*  Be  of  good  cheer, 
Look  to  me  night  and  day, 
For  I  am  here  ! 


*  I  am  thy  father's  Grod, 

And  I  will  be 
A  father  to  the  child 
That  trusts  in  me.*  ** 


Louisa. 


/>vm  AclMrman^^M  "  Forgtt  mm  im*." 
To  a  Oyinsr  Znfimt* 

Come  to  me,  dearest !  lay  thy  head 

Upon  thy  mother's  breast ; 
And  lift  those  sweei  blue  eyes  and  smile 

As  if  thou  lovedst  its  rest ; 


For  it  is  midnight  with  my  h6Ut» 

And  every  star  that  shone 
So  brilliant  in  life's  firmament 

Is  waning,  or  has  gone ! 

My  Grod  I  I  would  not  pine  at  ai^t 

Thy  justice  should  decree ; 
Yet  spare  this  fluttering  leaf,  that  haags 

Upon  a  blasted  tree ; 
For  she  is  life's  ^olian  harp, 

And  as  its  storms  rush  by. 
Draws  music  from  its  tempests*  clouds, 

And  sweetness  from  a  sigh. 


CiTRioxTs  CALCULATioif. — The  Unpaid  Na- 
tional Debt  of  England  amounts  to  nearly  800 
millions — a  sum  not  so  easily  comprehended 
as  expressed  in  words.  But  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  year  2000  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  back  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  farther 
back  2300  years  to  the  flood— and  farther 
back  1700  years  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the 
creation  of  man — then  the  whole  date  will 
amount  to  6000 ;  and  the  debt  is  equal  to  on$ 
dollar  a  minute  during  the  whole  time  ! — reck- 
oning each  dollar  at  5s.  sterling  (110  cents.) 

Lord  Rosse^s  Telescope^  whioh  has  been 
for  two  years  the  object  of  his  Lordship's 
toil,  is  almost  finished.  The  diameter  of 
the  large  metal  is  six  feet,  and  its  focus  47 
feet.  Yet  the  immense  mass  is  manageable 
by  one  man.  Compared  with  it  the  work- 
ing telescopes  of  Sir  W.  Herschell,  whioh 
conferred  oo  him  astronomical  immortality, 
were  but  playthings. 

Steam  Whistle. — A  valuable  applica- 
tion of  this  melodious  instrument  is  to  give 
warning  of  the  exhausted  state  of  steam 
boilers,  or  when  the  water  has  fallen  to  the 
spot  *  dangerous.'  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  steam  gains  access  to  and  rushes  up  a 
tube  there  placed  and  connected  with  a 
whistle,  which  immediately  becomes  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  boiler,  and,  shrieks, 
"  I  want  water  or  I  shall  burst." 

The  Delevan  House. — ^This  splendid 
structure,  erected  by  Mr.  Delavan,  the  dis- 
tinguished patron  of  the  temperance  cause, 
is  nearly  ready  for  its  furniture.  The  Al- 
bany Argus  says,  that  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, in  elegance,  comfort  and  conve« 
nience,  are  superior  to  the  Astor  House  of 
New  York.  Its  dining  room  is  96  feet  in 
length,  and  40  feet  in  width — forming  a 
splendid  hall,  capable  of  comfortably  dining 
400  persons  at  once.  It  is  very  light  and 
finished  in  the  most  elegant  style. 

It  is  said  that  a  canal  is  about  to  be  ooo- 
structed  at  Augusta,  Greo.  for  the  manufao- 
turing  business. 
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From  Oregon. — It  seems  by  recent  in- 
telligence from   Oregon,  that  the  settlers 
from  the  United  States,  who  have  taken 
up  their  residence  in   that  country,  are 
adoptii^  measures  to  organize  a  regular 
gOTemment  for  their  individual  and  social 
protection.     In  the  spring  of  last  year,  the 
government  was  regulany  formed  by  the 
choosing  erf*  judges,  sheriflfe,  clerks,  &c.     It 
was  a  perfect  territorial  government,  except 
that  no  Governor  was  appointed.    At  Will- 
iamette  Falls,  there  have  been  erected  two 
flour  and  two  saw  mills,  and  between  30 
and  40  two-story  frame  dwellings.      The 
settlement  is  upon   Williamette    river,  a 
branch  of  the  Columbia.     It  is  stated  that 
the  climate  is  good,  that  there  is  no  sick- 
ness of  consequence,  and  that  mechanical 
labor  commands  from  $2  to  $2,50  per  day. 
An  Indian  war  threatened  them  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  most  formidable  tribes  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  the  settlers 
did  not  fear  them  as  long  they  kept  united 
among  themselves. — [^Selected. 

FOREIGBT  NEWS. 

The  steamer  Cambria  has  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, fourteen  days  from  Liverpool. 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  after  an  illness  of  some 
weeks  duraUon,  expired  March  3d,  in  his  74th 
year. 

The  Times  says  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  anxious  for  an  amicable  settlement 
inr^rd  to  the  Oregon  Tenilory. 

We  find  not  a  word  respecting  the  missing 
New  York  packets. 

In  France  the  Government  had  been  sus- 
tained aAer  conmderable  resistance  against  a 
Secret  Service  money  appropriation  of  one 
miUion  francs.  The  French  Minstry  remain 
firm  in  power. 

In  Spain  the  Ministry  are  laboring  to  put 
an  end  to  slavery.  Ail  the  Spanish  Consuls 
were  instructed  to  encourage  emigration  to 
Cuba,  so  that  white  labor  might  take  the 
place  of  slave  labor,  A  quarrel  has  arisen 
between  the  Queen  Mother  and  Narvaez. 

The  differences  between  Sweeden  and  Den- 
mark and  Morocco  have  been  arranged  by  tne 
mediation  of  the  governments  of  France  and 
Great  Britain.  The  Emperor  has  renounced 
the  tribute. 

The  Board  established  in  England  by  a 
patent,  during  the  Pitt  administration,  for 
opening  the  letters  of  foreigners  suspected  of 
having  treasonable  designs  against  that  or 
foreign  governments,  has  been  abolished. 

Convocation  at  Oxford  had  condemned  the 
|»ssage8  selected  from  Mr.  Ward's  publica- 
tion, and  degraded  him  from  his  academical 
honors. 

The  famous  Portland  vase  was  dashed  to 


Sieces  by  one  of  the  Aisitors  to  the  British 
[usenm,  who  avowed  the  deed. 

Lord  Brougham  was  preparing  a  life  of 
Voltaire  in  English  and  French. 

The  Queen  opened  parliament  on  the  4th 
ultimo,  and  congratulated  them  on  "  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country. 

"  Increased  activity  pervades  almost  every 
branch  of  manufacture.  Trade  and  commerce 
have  been  extended  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
among  all  classes  of  my  people  there  is  s^ene- 
rally  prevalent  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  law. 

"I  continue  to  receive  from  all  Foreign 
Powers  and  States  assurances  of  their  inenaly 
disposition. 

"  I  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  receiving 
at  my  Court  the  Sovereigns  who,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year,  visited  this  country. 

"  The  visit  of  the  King  of  the  French  was 
rendered  especially  welcome  to  me,  inasmuch 
as  it  had  been  preceded  by  discussions  which 
might  have  impaired  the  good  understanding 
happily  established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

"The  political  agitation  and  excitement 
appear  to  have  gradually  abated.  The  pros- 
pect of  continued  peace,  and  the  general  state 
of  domestic  prosperity  and  tranquility  afford 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
of  the  important  matters  to  which  I  have 
directed  your  attention." 

The  addresses  of  both  Houses,  in  reply  to 
the  Royal  Speech,  were  voted  without  much 
discussion.— iV.  Y.  Express. 

Hams. — The  great  difficulty  in  smoldng 
hams  lies  in  theu*  not  being  kept  free  from 
all  moisture    while   in  the  smoke  house. 
Nine  times  in  ten,  if  hams  are  examined 
at  the  time,  they  will  be  found  to  be  wet 
with  condensed  vapor,  sometimes  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  have  it  drop  copiously  from 
them ;  and  when  such  is  the  case,  the  ham 
acquires  a  bad  taste,  as  if  it  had  been  dipped 
in  pyroligneous  acid,  and  is  unfit  for  eating. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
facts,  that  the  smoke  house  is  usually  too 
low,  bringing   the  meat  to   near  the  fire, 
and  that  there  is  no  vent  for  the  steam-like 
vapor  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  by 
which  it  can  escape,  and  thus  its  condensa- 
tion on  the  hams  be  prevented.     The  cele- 
brated Westphalian  hams   are  smoked  in 
the  upper  chambers  of  four  story  buildings, 
and  the  fires  that  supply  the  smoke  are 
kept  in   the  cellars.     The  vapor   is   con- 
densed in  the  passage,  and  the  hams  are 
always  cool   and   dry.     Heating  hams  in 
smoking   them  is   clearly   injurious,    and 
should   be  carefully  avoided,  as  should  all 
moisture.     Proper  attention  to  these  points 
will  ensure  a  good  article,  where  the  pre- 
liminary steps  of  pickeling  have  been  well 
conducted. — Sckcied,] 
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OareleM  Words. 

JBy  J/Dn.  L.  P.  M»rga», 

Beware,  beware  of  careless  word8> 

They  have  a  fearful  power, 
And  jar  upon  the  spirit's  chords, 

Througn  many  a  weary  hour. 

Though  not  designed  to  give  us  pain. 
Though  but  at  random  spoken. 

Remembrance  brings  them  back  again — 
The  past's  most  oiiter  token. 

They  haunt  us  through  the  toilsome  day, 
And  through  the  lonely  night, 

And  rise  to  cloud  the  spirit's  ray. 
When  all  besides  is  bright 

Though  from  the  mind,  and  with  the 
breath 

Which  gave  them,  they  have  flown  ; 
Yet  wormwood,  gall,  and  even  death. 

May  dwell  in  every  tone. 

And  burning  tears  can  well  attest, 

A  sentence  lighiljr  framed 
May  linger,  cankering  in  the  breast 

At  which  it  first  was  aimed. 

O,  could  my  prayer  indeed  be  heard. 

Might  I  the  past  live  o'er, 
I'd  guard  against  a  careless  word, 

E  en  though  I  spoke  no  more. 

Woman* 

Woman,  dear  woman,  in  whose  name 

Wife,  sister,  mother  meet ; 
Thine  is  the  heart,  by  earliest  claim. 

And  thine  its  latest  beat. 

In  thee  the  angel  virtues  shine, 
An  angel  form  to  thee  is  giv«a; 

Then  be  an  angel's  oflSce  thine, 
And  lead  the  soul  to  Heaven. 

From  thee  we  draw  our  infant  strength. 
Thou  art  our  childhood's  friend ; 

And  when  the  man  unfolds  at  length, 
On  thee  his  hopes  depend. 

For  round  the  heart  thy  power  hast  spun 
A  thousand  dear,  mysterious  ties ; 

Then  take  the  heart  thy  charms  have  won. 
And  nurse  it  for  the  skies. 

The  Z<ittle  Teacher. 

By  S.  W.  PaHrid(se. 
With  dark,  foreboding  thoughts  opprest, 

I  wandered  forth  one  summer  day. 
Hoping  abroad  to  ease  my  breast. 
And  grief  allay. 

Deep  in  a  lone  and  ^een  retreat 

I  laid  me  down  with  many  a  sigh. 
When  lo,  a  daisy  at  my  feet 
Allured  my  eye. 


Methought  with  sympathetic  smiie 

It  seemed  to  pity  and  reprove. 
And  thus  my  bitter  care  beffuile 
With  words  of  love : 

<'Sad  mortal,  cease  these  anxious  sighs ; 

Why  sit  you  thus  in  sorrow  hwe  ? 
Does  not  each  leaf  that  meets  thine  eyes 
Reprove  thy  fear? 

"  Althouirh  a  mean,  unheeded  flower, 
My  daily  wants  are  all  supplied ; 
And  He  wno  brought  me  to  this  hour 
Will  stiU  provide. 

"  The  light  and  dew,  the  sun  and  rain» 

Are  hourly  sent  to  foster  me. 
And  fearest  thou  God  will  not  deign 
To  think  on  thee  ?" 

Ashamed,  I  rose,  rebuked  iny  care. 

And  blessed  the  teacher  of  the  sod, 
Resolved  to  chase  awa)r  despair, 
^nd  trust  in  God. 
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JERUSALEM  — FROM   THE   MOUNT  OF  OLIVES. 


I_        A  csnTLBKAn  of  wealth  and  ioflueDce 

>  muw  remarked  in  our  hearing,  that,  although 

>  be  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  Jerusa- 
<,  lem  from  hia  earliest  years,  and  had  read 
(  the  Bible  through  and  through,  he  had  but 
i    Teiy  indefinite  ideas  of  it;    but,  happening 

to  hear  Dr.  Kiog,  the  American  missionary, 
Bay:  "these  feet  have  stood  on  Mount 
Zion!"  he  was  struck  with  a  new  imprea- 
Bion  of  the  reality  of  (he  place,  and  the  gen- 
eral truth  of  the  Scriptures.  The  result 
was  an  important  change  in  his  feelings  and 
cbaracter  for  iife. 

Probably  some  other  persons  mfiy  now 

xnsess  similar  views.     The  habit  of  inai- 

I   tention  is  apt  to  increase  in  strength,  unless 

,   broken  through ;   and  one  of  the  greatest 

!  obstaclea  to  intellectual  improvement  is  the 

[wactics  of  allowing  words  to  pass  our  ears 


or  our  eyes  without  impressing  their  sig- 
nification upon  ihe  mind.  Familiarity  with 
fiotitiouB  writings  tends  to  foster  a  general 
want  of  confidence  in  hooks,  and  also  in 
reasoning ;  while  at  the  same  time  ihey  oc- 
cupy ihe  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  truth.  We  may  probably  thus  find  an 
explanation  of  much  of  that  lamentable 
ignorance  vhich  we  see  too  eEtensivaty 
prevailing  of  fhe  topography  of  the  Scrip- 

The  facilities  for  forming  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Palestine  are  now  so  great, 
that  much  more  knowledge  and  greater  in- 
terest in  that  interesting  and  important 
branch  of  study  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. That  distinguished  traveller  and 
artist,  Mr.  Calherwood,  has  published  a 
large  and   valuable    map  of  Jenisalem, 
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wliloh  iB  now  in  n»ny  of  our  libraries  and 
Sabbath  schools ;   and  his  beautiful  pano. 
mma,  that  places  the  spectator  on  a  com- 
manding  elevation  over  the  square  of  Omar, 
which  is  the  site  of  the  courts  of  Solomon's 
temple,  with  the  great  mosque  opposite, 
which  stands  on  the  spot  of  the  temple  it- 
self, and  all  the  city  and  environs  in  full 
view  around.     Our  devoted  and  intelligent 
Biissionaries  have  written  much  instruc- 
tive matter  relating  to  that  ancient  city, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  publications 
of  the  societies,  and  of  travellers,  since 
die  Land  of  Canaan   has  become  open 
and  safe  to  foreigners,  have  furnished  al- 
most a  library  of  books  on  the  exhaustless 
subject.    Of  all  those  books,  however,  the 
nosl  ^iomprehenaive  and  accurate  is  the 
« Biblical  Researches**  of  Professor  Rob- 
inson, which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  in 
the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  in  describii^  the  Lake  of  Tibe- 
rias.    In  that  work  will  be  found  a  very 
particular  descrijytion  and  history  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers, 
while  we  hasten  to  copy  here  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  scene  presented  in  our 
print,  from  Mr.  Jones's  <•  Bxouraioiis,  page 
385, 179,  dec. 

<<  When  viewed  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives, 
the  whole  city  appears  like  a  map  at  our 
feet.  The  houses,  which  are  of  stone,  are 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and 
on  the  exterior  are  rude  and  without  any 
pretensioBs  to  beauty ;  but  when  seen  from 
an  elevated  spot,  the  city  has  a  singular 
appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  domes, 
with  which  every  dwelling  is  covered. 
Sometimes  every  chamber  in  the  house  has 
its  dome  ;  and  as  these  are  whitewashed  on 
the  exterior,  when  we  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  whole  city 
appears  dotted  over  with  these  excrescences. 
A  couple  of  open  green  spots  just  within 
the  walls,  a  few  trees  rising  here  and  there, 
the  tower  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sep- 
ulohre  and  its  large  domes,  several  mina- 
rets, and  close  to  us  the  extensive  open 
court  of  the  mosque,  of  Omar,  with  its 
trees,  and  in  the  centre  the  handsome 
mosque,  itself,  complete  the  view  as  seen 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

<*  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  are  twenty.five 
or  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  are  flanked 


with  numerous  towers,  both  (Hronlar  and 
square ;  and  at  the  Jaffii  gate  are  still  for- 
ther  strengthened  by  a  mass  of  buildh^ 
forming>  oastle.  Tliere  are  four  principal 
gates  ;  and  on  the  nonh  and  south  two 
smaller  ones  or  posterns,  which,  however, 
I  believe  ^re  seldom  used." 

There  are  a  few  places  in  and  about 
Jerusalem,  in  respect  to  which  there  can  be 
no  possible  mistake.  These  are,  the  Mount 
of  Olives ;  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  some- 
times called  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ;  the 
brook  Kedron ;  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ; 
Mount  Moriah ;  Mount  Zion  ;  and  the  hill 
called  Bezetha.  The  Mount  of  Olives 
speaks  at  once  for  itself,  and  has  never  been 
doubted  by  any  one :  it  descends  by  a  rapid 
slope  down  to  the  brook  Kedron,  in  summer 
a  dry  water-course  about  nine  feet  wide, 
and  in  the  wet  season  an  irregular  torrent : 
with  regard  to  this  brook,  also,  no  one  has 
ever  hiS  any  doubt.  This  valley  of  Ke- 
dron formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  an- 
cient, as  it  does  now  also  of  the  modem  city. 
Immediately  after  crossing  the  brook  Ke- 
dron  towards  the  west,  the  ground  at  preafent 
commences  ascending  so  rapidly,  as  to  re- 
quire a  zigzag  path :  at  the  height  of  about 
eighty  feet  we  come  to  the  wall,  and  to  the 
general  level  of  the  present  city.  This 
slope  is  made  up  of  debris,  or  loose  stufT, 
composed  of  earth  mixed  with  pottery,  frag- 
ments of  bricks,  d&c. ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  ancient  wall  of  Beietha,  standing 
on  the  line  of  the  present  rampart,  had  with- 
out it  a  much  more  precipitous  descent 

"  Mount  Moriah  is  at  present  a  piece  of 
level  ground,  of  the  same  elevation  as  those 
portions  of  the  city  immediately  adjoining  it 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
distinguished  from  them.  It  is  occupied  by 
an  open  court,  about  1500  feet  long  and  1000 
feet  in  width,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
oblong  platfdtm,  paved,  I  believe,  with  mar- 
ble, and  reached  by  two  or  three  steps  run- 
ning all  around ;  on  this  platform  stands  the 
mosque  of  Omar,  which  is  said  by  the 
Turks  to  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  and  is  considered  by  them 
to  be  next  in  sanctity  to  the  venerated  Caaba, 
or  holy  house  at  Mecca.  So  sacred  is  this 
place  m  their  eyes,  that  no  Christian  is  al- 
lowed to  place  his  foot  within  even  the  large 
enclosure.  There  is  thus  no  mountain  at 
present  here,  and  if  any  one  should  question 
whether  this  was  the  situation  of  Mount  Mo- 
riah, I  answer  that  it  is  the  only  place  where 
we  can  look  for  it-  Mount  Moriah  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  and  adjoining  the 
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T«ll«y  cMfKedron;  the  valley  of  the  Cheese- 
mongers, which  still  remains,  forn^  its 
hocauiMry  on  ike  south ;  and  as  the  court  of 
the  temple^  oocupymg  the  whole  enlarged 
mouBtain,  was  729  feet  on  each  side,  we  thus 
get  both  the  northern  and  the  western  bound- 
aries, and  thus  have  the  exact  position  and 
limits  of  Mount  Moriah.     It  is  probable  that 
the  Turks  are  quite  correct  in  saying  that 
their  mosque  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple,  except  that  the  latter  was  at  a  much 
peater   elevation;   Mount  Moriah  having 
by  artificial  means,  been  raised  to  a  height 
of  about  700  feet.     This  mountain  was°at 
first  a  rocky  precipice,  irregular  both  in 
shape  and  surfece ;  it  was  inclosed  by  Solo- 
mon with  a  souare  wall  of  the  dimensions 
just  described,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valleys  that  botmded  it  on  three  sides,  and 
rising  on  the  east  and  south  to  the  stupendous 
elevation  of  729  feet ;  on  the  west,  from  the 
nature   of  the  ground  below,  its  elevation 
was  nearhr  200  feet  less ;  the  interval  within 
this  was  wled  with  earth,  or  formed  into  ex- 
tensive suites  of  vaults ;  and  the  surfiice  be- 
ing brought  nearly  to  a  level,  formed  an 
area  for  the  temple  and  its  various  courts. 
At  the  north-western  angle  of  the  temple 
was  a  tower  or  castle,  commenced  by  the 
kings  of  the  Asmonean  race,  but  enlarged 
and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Antonia,  in  honor  of  Mark  Anto- 
ny, his  friend  and  patron.     It  was  built  on  a 
lofty  precipice  1450  feet  in  circuit,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  heavy  castle  in  the  centre,  with  a 
tower  at  each  aiigle,  that  on  the  south-east 
being  of  sufficient  height  to  overlook  the 
courts  of  the  temple." 

«  Mount  Zion  had  on  the  east  the  valley 
df  Kedron,  and  on  the  south  and  west  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  or  Gehenna,  and  these 
boundaries  are  now  just  as  described  by  Jo- 
sephus,  except  that  the  sides  of  the  valleys 
towards  the  city  are  now  rendered  sloping 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  debris  or  loose  stuff 
from  tho  ancient  city,  instead  of  being  per- 
pendicular as  they  were  in  ancient  times. 
That  of  Hmnom,  on  its  southern  and  west- 
em  sides,  still  presents  that  appearance,  a 
bold  perpendicular  precipice,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  scale.     This  valley  is  de- 
scribed  by  Strabo  (lib  xvi.)  as  having  a  depth 
€^  60  ftrct  and  a  width  of  250,  which  are 
pretty  nearly  its  present  dtmmensions.     The 
wirfl  of  the  ancient  city  was  buih  on  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  and,  according  to  Tacitus, 
was,  in  the  parts  thus  guarded  by  nature,  60 
feet  in  height ;  on  the  northern  side  of  Jeru- 
salem,  where  the  ground  oflfered  fewer  ad- 
vantages, it  had  the  prodigious  elevation  of 


120  feet  It  was  buUt  in  a  crooked  or  ««. 
zag  Ime,  ^  so  that  they  might  flank  the  ^ 
siegers,  and  cast  darts  on  them  sideways  '"^ 

r..,Jl     ?^^  Jerusalem  is  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  at  its  greatest  length,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width.     It  <^ 
tarns  a  population  of  about  20,000  persona- 
namely     10^000    Mahomedans    occupyim; 
principally  the  northern  and  eastern  poitfonsl 
b,000  Jews  living  on  what  was  fbrmerlv  tfre 
Acm ;  3,500  Greeks  and  Catholics,  arbund 
the  church  of  Calvary ;  and  about  5QQl  Ar- 
menians  m  and  about  their  great  convent  on 
Mount  Zion.     Of  the  last  eminence  only  a 
small  portion  is  included  within  the  limits  of 
tlie  present  city. 

"  Seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Jerusa- 
lem appears  to  stand  on  a  plain  declining 
ffently  towards  the  east;  but  the  ground  £ 
lar  trom  bemg  an  unbroken  level.  On  the 
^rary,  it  is  quite  uneven,  though  in  no  part 
mmgmta  hills,  unless  the  remains  of  Moot 
Zion  be  entitled  to  this  name." 

"  Without  the  city  on  the  south  and  west, 
after  crossmg  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  we  find 
ourselves  on  an  open  and  rather  barren  plain 
ascendmg  gently  as  it  recedes  from  the  city 
and  stretching  off  for  a  distance  of  two  ir' 
three  miles ;  on  the  northward  the  ground  is 
rolling  for  a  few  miles,  when  it  begins  to  as- 
cend, and  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles 
attains  considerable  elevation;  there  was 
probably  the  Scopus  of  ancient  times." 

CATCHING  A  WHAI.E, 

Every  man  was  now  at  his  station.  The 
tubs  of  Imes  had  been  just  put  into  the  boats ; 
tlie  harpoons  and  lances  adjusted  in  their  pro- 
per jiaces,  ready  for  action.  Lower  away  » 
cried  the  mate,  and  every  boat  was  inslantiy 
resungon  the  water  manned  by  their  respec- 
Uve  crews.  Give  away,  my  lads  !  said  the 
mate.  All  orders  were  now  given  in  a 
low  tone;  every  man  did  his  utmost ;  all  the 
boats  were  now  glidiuff  over  the  smooth 
swells,  each  striving  to  be  headmost  in  the 
chase. 

The  whales  had  now  gone  down,  and  we 
rested  for  them  to  break  water  again.  In 
about  two  minutes  they  were  blowing  all 
around,  and  very  much  scattered.  They  had 
been  alarmed  by  the  boats,  so  that  it  was  im- 
possiblc  to  get  near  enough  for  a  dart. 

One  time  live  of  the  monsters  rose  up  close 
to  cur  boais.  The  mate  motioned  us  all  to  be 
silent.  Wt  could  have  fastened  to  one,  and 
the  only  renscn,  as  we  supposed,  why  we  did 
not,  was  because  the  mate  was  so  much  fright- 
ened. The  whales  now  ran  to  the  southward, 
and  every  boat  was  in  chase  as  fast  as  we 
could  spring  to  our  oars. 

The  fiist  mate's  boat  was  headmost  in  the 
chase ;  our  boat  next,  and  the  Captain's  about 
half  a  mile  astern.    The  first  mate  now  cax^c 
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«p  with  and  fastened  to  a  larve  whale.  We 
were  soon  oa  the  battle  groono,  and  saw  him 
atraggling  to  free  himself  from  the  barbed 
harpooa  which  had  gone  deep  into  his  huge 
carcass.  We  pulled  upon  the  monster,  and 
our  boat  steerer  darted  another  harpoon  into 
him.  Stem  all!  shouted  the  mate.  Stem  all 
lor  your  lires  t  We  steered  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  and  peaked  our  oars.  The  whale 
now  ran,  and  took  the  line  out  of  the  boat  with 
•uch  swiftness,  that  we  were  obliged  to  throw 
water  on  it  to  prerent  its  taking  fire  by  fric* 
tion  around  the  loggerhead. 

The  whale  now  stopped,  and  dashed  and 
rolled  about  in  great  agony,  so  tbat  it  was 
dangerous  approaching  him.  By  this  time 
the  Captain  came  up  and  boldly  darted  a  har- 
poon mto  his  writning  body.  The  enraged 
whale  raised  his  head  above  the  water,  snap- 
ped his  horrid  jaws  together,  and  lashed  the 
tea  into  foam  with  his  flukes. 

The  mate  now  approached  near  enough  to 
bury  a  lance  deep  in  his  Yitals,  and  shouted 
•gain,  Stem  all !  A  thick  stream  of  blood, 
aaataad  of  water,  was  now  issuing  from  bis 
fpoat  holes.  Another  lance  was  buried.  He 
was  thrown  into  dyin^  conrulsions,  and  ran 
around  in  a  circle.  His  flurry  was  soon  over. 
He  turned  upon  his  left  side,  and  floated  dead. 
We  gare  three  cheers,  and  took  him  in  tow, 
for  the  ship  was  about  twenty  puleu  off. 

But  a  still  more  excitinff  and  perilous  scene 
was  to  follow.  For  the  third  day  after  this, 
while  we  were  still  busy  tr3ring  out  the  oil, 
the  Captain  being  on  the  forecastle,  cried  out. 
There  she  blows !  there  she  blows !  And 
sure  enough  there  were  several  large  sperm 
whales  blowing,  off  our  weather  bow.  There 
was  a  tremendous  sea  running,  and  it  lo^ed 
squally ;  however  we  lowers  awa^  the  lar- 
board and  waste  boats,  and  went  in  chase. 
We  chased  them  about  two  miles,  when  there 
came  up  a  tremendous  squall,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  We  peaked  our  oars,  and 
presently  a  signal  fVom  the  ship  directed  us  to 
pull  away  to  the  leeward.  Away  we  flew, 
and  soon  the  boat-steerer  darted  a  harpoon 
into  a  very  large  one.  It  instantly  turned  and 
ran  to  the  windward,  and  I  thought  it  would 
have  stove  the  boat  in  pieces  as  we  bounded 
from  Mllow  to  billow.  However,  our  line 
paned,  and  at  the  same  moment  our  first 
mate's  boat  got  fast  to  the  same  whale.  We 
hauled  in  the  line,  bent  another  harpoon,  and 
went  in  pursuit  again.  We  chased  about 
half  an  hour,  when  the  whale  turned  to  the 
windward,  and  made  directly  for  us.  The 
mate  should  have  aroided  it,  but  he  was  so 
much  excited  in  the  chMe  as  to  be  blind  to  all 
danger.  On  we  went,  and  our  boatstrack  the 
whade's  head  with  such  force  as  to  throw  us 
off  our  thwarts ;  at  the  same  moment  oar 
boat-steerer  sent  two  harpoons  into  his  body. 
It  rolled  over  on  its  back,  and  we  bemg  to  the 
windward,  li^efore  we  could  get  clear  of  dan- 
ger a  heavy  sea  struck  our  Ixnt,  and  directly 
mto  the  whale's  month !  Jump !  spring  for 
your  liret !  shouted  the  mate,  as  he  sprang 


into  the  sea ;  and  we  had  barely  time  to  throw 
ourselves  dear  of  the  boat  before  it  was 
crashed  into  atoms  by  its  ponderous  jawa. 
Not  in  the  least  hurt,  bat  dreadfully  fiighteii- 
ed,  we  were  picked  up.  We  owe  it  to  the 
goodness  of  Divine  providence  that  we  were 
not  devoured  by  the  swarms  of  sharks  which 
surrounded  us.— iVava/  Jour. 


BCIGir  OF  TERROR. 

Macaulay  in  his  review  of  the  **  Memoirs 
of  Barrere,"  gives  the  followbg  brief,  but 
striking  picture  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  rev- 
olutionary France.  Let  Americans  ponder  on 
one  of  the  dangers  of  nations. 

**  Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  bar- 
barous of  all  codes  was  administered  by  the 
most  barbarous  of  all  tribunals ;  when  no  nian 
could  greet  his  neighbors,  or  say  his  prayers 
or  dress  his  hair  without  danger  of  committiog 
a  capital  crime,  when  spies  lurked  in  every 
comer,  when  the  guillotme  was  long  and  hard 
at  work  every  morning ;  when  the  jails  were 
filled  as  close  as  the  hold  of  a  slave  ^p ; 
when  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with  blood  into 
the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be  great 
neice  to  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  a 
half  brother  to  a  doctor  of  Sorbonne ;  to  ex- 

J>res8  a  doubt  whether  assignats  would  not 
all ;  to  hint  that  the  English  had  been  victo- 
rious in  the  action  of  the  first  of  June ;  to  have 
a  copy  of  Burke's  pamphlets  locked  up  in  a 
de8k;—to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the 
name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the 
fifth  sans-culotide,  by  its  old  superstitious  name 
of  St  Matthew's  day. 

While  the  daily  wagon  loads  were  carried 
to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
proconsuls,  whom  the  sovereign  committee 
had  sent  forth  to  the  departments,  revelled  m 
an  extravagance  of  cruelty  unknown  even  it 
the  capital.  The  knife  of  the  deadly  machin 
rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of  slaugl 
ter.  Long  rows  of  captives  were  mowe 
down  with  grape  shot.  Holes  were  made  * 
the  bottom  of  crowded  barges. 

Lyons  was  turned  into  a  desert.     At  « 
ras,  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  speedy  dea 
was  denied  to  the  prisoners.    All  down  t' 
Loire,  from  Samur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks 
crows  and  kites  feasted  on  naked   corps 
twined  together  in  hideous  embraces, 
mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.    The  nu 
her  of  young  lads  and  girls  of  seventeen  w 
were  murdered  bv  that  execrable  governro< 
is  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.    Babies  t« 
from  the  breast  were  tossed  from  pike  to  pi 
along  the  Jacobin  ranks.    One  champion 
libeny  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed  with  e 
Another  swa^^ered  about  with  the  finger 
a  little  child  in  his  hat.    A  few  months  ' 
served  to  degrade  France  below  the  level 
New  Zealand. 


He  who  loves  jestinj^  and  railery,  brii 
himself  into  many  troubles. 
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In  998,  Erick  Baude.  an  Icelandic  chief- 
tain, fitted  out  an  expedition  of  twenty-five 
galUes^at  Snefellj  ana  having  manned  them 
with  sofiScient  crews  of  cohxiistay  set  forth 
from  Iceland,  hound  to  what  appeared  to  them 
a  more  congenial  climate.  They  sailed  up- 
on the  ocean  fifleai  days,  and  they  saw  no 
land.  The  next  day  hrought  with  it  a  storm, 
and  many  a  gallant  vesselsunk  in  the  deep. 
Mountains  of  ice  covered  the  waters  as  fax 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  hut  a  few  gallies 
of  the  fleet  escaped  destruction. 

The  morning  of  the  seventeenth  day  was 
clear  and  clowlless.  The  sea  was  calm, 
and  fiur  away  to  the  north  could  he  seec  the 
giare  of  the  icefields  reflecting  on  the  sky. 

The  remains  of  the  shattered  fleet  gathered 
together  to  pursue  their  voyage.  But  the 
galley  of  Errick  was  not  with  them.  The 
cr^w  of  a  galley  which  was  driven  farther 
down  than  the  rest,  reported  that  as  the 
morning  hroke,  the  huge  fields  of  ice  that 
had  covered  the  ocean  were  driven  hy  the 
current  past  them,  and  that  they  heheld  the 
valley  of  Erick  Raude,  home  hy  a  resistless 
force,  and  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  hefore 
a  tremendous  flake  of  ice.  Her  crew  had 
lost  all  control  over  her — they  were  tossing 
their  arias  in  wild  agony.  Scarcely  a  mo- 
ment elapaed  ere  it  was  walled  in  hy  a  hun- 
dred ice  hills,  and  the  whole  was  moved  for- 
ward and  was  soon  heyond  the  horizon. 
That  the  galley  of  the  narrators  escaped  was 
wonderful  It  remained,  however,  uncon- 
tradicted, and  the  vessel  of  Eriek  Raude 
was  never  more  seen. 

Half  a  century  after  this,  a  Danish  colo- 
ny was  etCahlbhed  upon  the  western  coast 
of  Greenland.  The  crew  of  the  vessel  that 
carried  the  colonists  thither,  in  their  excur- 
uons  into  the  interior,  crossed  a  range  of 
hills  chat  stretched  to  the  northward ;  they 
had  approached,  perhaps  nearer  to  the  pole, 
than  any  succeeding  adventurers.  Upon 
kx>king  down  from  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
they  beheM  a  vast  almost  interminable  field 
oi  ice,  undulating  in  vark>us  places,  and 
formed  into  a  thousand  grotesque  shapes. 
They  saw  not  fiir  from  the  shore  a  figure  in 
an  ice  vessel  with  a  glittering  icicle  in  place 
of  a  mast,  rising  from  it  Curiosity  prompt- 
ed them  to  approach,  wheu  they  beheld  a 
dismal  sight  Figures  of  men,  in  every  at* 
tkode  of  wo  were  upon  the  deck,  hut  they 
were  iey  things.  One  figure  alone  stood 
eivct,  and  with  iblded  arms  leaamff*  against 
the  mast  A  hatchet  was  procured  ami  the 
ice  split  away,  and  the  features  of  a  chief- 
tain disclosed — palid  and  deathly,  but  free 


frt>m  decay.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  ves^ 
sel,  and  that  fi^re  the  form  of  Erick  Baude. 
Benumbed  with  cold,  and  in  the  agony  of 
despair,  his  crew  had  fallen  aroimd  him. 
He  alone  had  stQ<^  erect  while  the  chill  of 
death  passed  over  him.  The  spray  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  fallen  sleet  had  irozen  as  it 
lighted  upon  them  and  covered  each  figure 
with  an  icy  robe  whii^h  the  short  lived  glance 
of  a  Greenland  sun  had  not  time  to  remove. 
The  Danes  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  with 
trembling.  They  knew  not  but  the  same 
might  be  their  fate.  They  knelt  down  upon 
the  deck  and  muttered  a  prayer  in  their  na- 
tive tongue,  for  the  sopls  of  the  frozen  crew, 
then  hastily  left  the  place,  for  the  night  was 
fast  approaching. — Selected. 

THB  CITY   OP  THB  DEAD. 

Our  print  of  the  City  of  the  Dead,  or  Ne- 
cropolis of  Thebes,  on  page  SI,  is  copied  from 
a  drawing  of  Deoon*  published  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  **  Travels  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt"  With  the  zeal  of  an  enthnsiasdc 
traveller,  he  carried  with  hiniy  in  the  suite  of 
Bonaparte,  the  skill  of  an  artist  and  the  taste 
of  a  spirited  writer.  The  following  para- 
graphs we  extract  from  his  book,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  sc^ne  represented  in  the  print. 

"  We  set  oat  on  the  27th  of  January,  at  two 
in  the  moraing.  At  nine  o'clock*  in  making 
a  sharp  turn  round  the  point  of  a  prelecting 
chain  of  mountains,  we  discovered,  all  at 
once,  the  site  of  the  anoient  Thebes,  in  its 
whole  extent :  that  celebrated  ciiv,  the  size 
of  which  Homer  has  characterized  by  a  single 
expression^'  with  a  hundred  gates' — a  boast- 
ing and  poetieal  phrase,  whidi  has  been  re» 
peated  with  so  faioeh .  confidence  for  many 
centuries. 

'<  The  whole  army,  with  one  accord,  stood 
in  amazement  at  tne  sight  of  its  scattered 
rains,  and  dapped  their  hands  with  delight,  as 
if  the  end  and  object  of  their  glorious  toils, 
and  the  complete  conquest  of  Egypt  were  ac- 
complished and  secured,  by  taking  possession 
of  the  splendid  remains  6i  this  ancient  me- 
tropolis. I  took  a  sketch  of  this  firU  aspect 
of  Thebes,  along  with  the  specUide  bdore 
me:  the  koaes  of  the  enthusiastic  soldiers 
served  me  as  a  table,  their  bodies  as  a  shade^ 
whilst  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  beaming  sun 
enlightened  this  magmfieent  spectacle.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  as  fine  as  can  be  im- 
agined, and  the  immense  extent,  pf  the  town 
convinces  the  spectator  that  fame  has  not 
magnified  its  size. 

"  Soon  after  noon-day  we  arrived  at  a  de- 
sert, which  was  the  Necropolis,  or  City  of  the 
Dead.  The  rock,  excavated  on  its  inclined 
plain,  presents  sides  of  a  square,  with  regular 
openings,  behind  which  are  double  and  treple 
galleries,  which  were  used  as  burying-plaeet. 
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I  entered  here  OQ  hocseback  with  Desaiz, 
supposing  that  these  gloomy  retreats  must  be 
the  asylum  of  peace  and  silence ;  but,  scarce- 
ly were  we  immerged  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
salleries,  than  we  were  assailed  with  jave- 
Bns  and  stones,  by  enemki  whom  we  could 
not  distinguish  ;  and  this  put  an  estkd  to  our 
observations." 

How  solemn  is  the  scene  presented  by 
that  print ;  and  with  how  many  salutary  re- 
flections may  it  be  connected ! 

The  same  traveller  afterwards  visited  that 
sad  and  apparently  deserted  spot,  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  with  different  re- 
sults. He  went  again  14  the  train  of  the  army 
of  Napoleon,  with  no  enemy  near,  in  sufficient 
force  to  give  them  uneasiness,  and  with  time 
enough  to  devote  to  the  examination  of  the 
interesting  ruins.  On  approaching,  however, 
they  found  them  occupied  by  a  considerable 
number  of  Arabs,  with  whom  they  main- 
tained a  sharp,  and  we  must  say  a  cruel  con- 
test for  some  time,  until  they  dislodged  them. 
Our  traveller  then  had  opportunity  to  investi- 
gate the  subterranean  chambers;  but  his  de- 
scription  of  them  we  must  defer  for  another 
paper,  contenting  ourselves  here  with  the  fol- 
lowing brief  extract : 

**  It  would  have  required  several  days  to 
forni  an  idea  of  the  disiribution  of  these  sub- 
terranean works,  and  to  take  plans  of  such 
intricate  labyrinths ;  if  tbe  magniiiceQce  dis- 
played in  the  houses  of  the  living  was  at  all 
equal  to  that  of  these  ultimate  habitations,  aa 
we  have  some  reason  to  anppose  from  th« 
sumptuous  pieces  oi  furniture  painted  in  the 
tombs  of  the  kings,  how  much  must  we  re- 
gret that  no  vestige  of  them  remains  !  What 
can  have  become  of  palaces  that  contained 
such  opulence !  how  can  they  have  disap- 
peared !  they  cannot  be  buried  under  the  mud 
of  the  Nile,  since  the  quay  which  is  befora 
Luxor  shows  that  tbe  elevation  whieh  the 
soil  has  undergone  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Were  they  built  of  unbaked,  and  thereibre 
perishable  earth !  or  did  the  great  men,  as 
well  as  the  priests,  inliabit  the  temples,  and 
the  people  only  huts!" 

SORREIi  SHBEP  ATiD  HOR»eS. 

It  seems,  according  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  Mobile  Register,  that  a  bill  was  before 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Alabama  Legislature 
for  the  charter  of  a  Botanical  Medical  Col- 
lege, at  Wetumpka.  The  Register  con- 
tinues: 

After  Speaker  Moore  and  others  had 
made  able  speeches  in  support  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
fiorrissett,  from  Monroe,  took  the  floor.  You 
know  him.  He  is  an  odd  genius,  and  whithal 
he  has  good  hard  horse  sense,  (as  his  col- 
leaffe,  Mr.  Howard  calls  it,)  and  often  speaks 
to  the  point  and  with  effect.    With  an  imper- 


turbable gravity  he  addvnted  the  house  as 
follows :— "  Mr.  Speaker,  1  cannot  support  the 
bill  unless  I  am  assured  that  a  distinguished 
acquaintance  of  mine  is  made  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors. He  is  what  that  College  wishes  to 
make  for  us — a  root  doctor,  and  will  suit  the 
place  exactly.  He  became  a  doctor  in  two 
hours,  and  it  only  cost  $20  to  complete  his  ed- 
ucation. He  bought  a  book,  sir,  and  read  the 
chapter  on  fevers,  and  that  was  enough. 

**  He  was  sent  for  to  see  a  sick  woman— a 
very  sick  woman.  With  his  book  under  his 
arm,  off*  he  went.  Her  husband  and  their  son 
John  were  in  the  room  with  the  sick  woman. 
The  doctor  felt  of  her  wrist  end  looked  in  her 
mouth,  and  then  took  off*  his  hat  *  Has  you 
got,'  addressing  the  husband,  '  a  sorrel  sheep?' 
'No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  all  ray 
life.'  '  Well,  there  is  such  thmgs,'  said  the 
doctor  very  knowingly.  «Has  you  got,  then, 
a  sorrel  horse  ?'  •  Yes,'  said  John  quickly,  *  I 
rode  him  to  mill  to-dajr.'  *  Well,  he  must  be 
killed  immediately,'  said  the  doctor, '  and  some 
soup  must  be  made  and  given  to  your  wife.' 
The  poor  woman  turned  over  in  her  bed.  John 
began  to  object ;  and  the  husband  was  brought 
to  a  stand.  *Why,  doctor,  he  is  the  only 
horse  we've  got,  and  he  is  worth  $100,  and 
will  not  some  other  soup  do  as  well?'  'No, 
he  book  says  so,  and  there  is  but  two  ques- 
tions—will you  kill  your  horse,  or  let  your 
wife  die  ?  Nothing  will  save  her  but  the  soup 
of  a  sorrel  sheep  or  a  sorrel  horti#.  If  you 
don't  believe  me  I  will  read  it  to  yon.' 

**  The  doctor  took  up  the  book,  turned  to  the 
chapter  on  fevers,  and  read  as  follows :  *Oi}od 
for  fevers — sheep  sorrel,  or  horse  sorrel.' 
*  Why,  doctor,' exclaimed  husband,  wife,  and 
son,  *  you 'are  mistaken;  that  don't  mean  a 

sorrel  sheepora  sorrrel  horse,  hut '  'Well, 

I  know  whttt  I  am  about,'  interrupted  tbe  doe- 
tor,  *  that's  the  way  we  doctors  roads  it>  and 
we  understatid  it.' 

*'  Now,"  said  Mr.  M.,  with  an  earnestness 
and  gravity  that  were  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  laughter  of  the  House,  "unless  the  Hon. 
Speaker  and  the  friends  of  the  bill  will  assure 
me  that  my  sorrel  doctor  will  be  one  of  the 
Professors,*  I  must  vote  against  tbe  bill."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  after  this  blow>  the 
bill  was  effectually  killed. 

■        . 

Maaofiiotore  of  B  lato  ^aiaoa  in  Spain* 

From  Bottrgoannes  I^'ovek. 

Near  this  newly  established  aad  much 
wanted  manufactory  there  is  one  of  luxury, 
begun  in  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  This  is  a 
manufacture  of  plate  glass,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  in  Spain.  It  was  at  first  no  more 
than  a  common  glass  manufactory,  which 
still  exists,  and  produces  tolerably  good  bot- 
tles, and  white  glasses  extrenejy  well  cut. 
This  was  the  first  siep  towaiyls  a  far  more 
enlarged  undertaking.  The  lookiBg-gtats 
manufactory  of  St.  Ildefonso  may  be  compar- 
ed with  the  first  establishments  of  the  kind. 
It  was  begun  in  1728,  under  the  management 
of  a  Catalan,  and  was  brought  to  perfection 
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under  Ferdinand  VT.  by  a  Frenchman  named 
SirerL  Glasses  are  run  here  of  all  dimen- 
sions, from  common  squares  to  those  of  the 
greatest  size.  They  are  not  so  clear*  and  may 
be  less  polished  than  those  of  Venice  and  Sl 
Gobin ;  but  no  manufacture  has  yet  nroduced 
them  of  such  large  dimensipns.  In  1782  I 
saw  one  cast  130  inches  long  by  65  wide. 
The  enormous  table  of  brass  on  which  the 
liquified  matter  was  cast,  weighed  19,800  lbs> 
and  the  cylinder  which  rolled  over  it,  to  ren- 
der the  surface  even,  weighed  1200  lbs.  In 
the  Tast  edifice  where  this  operation  is  carried 
on — an  operation  well  worthy  of  examina- 
tioQ  throughout  its  whole  process — there  are 
two  tables  somewhat  smaller,  and  twenty 
ovens,  wherein  the  glasses,  vet  hot,  are  pla- 
ced, and  remain  hermetrically  closed  for  the 
space  of  from  fifteen  to  five-and-twenty  days, 
in  order  to  cool  by  degrees.  Such  as  split,  or 
have  any  defect,  are  then  cut  to  make  mir- 
lors,  glass  squares,  or  carriage  plates.  The 
maintenance  of  this  manufactory  is  very  ex- 
pensive to  the  Ring.  I  think  that  if  the  gene- 
ral cost  of  the  establishment  and  the  nume- 
rous drawbacks  be  computed,  some  of  the 
plates  must  stand  him  in  160,000  rials. 

In  a  long  gallery  adjoining  the  manufac- 
tory they  are  made  thinner  by  manual  labor, 
by  rubbing  one  upon  the  other,  sand  and  wa- 
ter being  placed  between— the  sand  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  stage 
o€  the  work.  The  upper  glass  being  kept 
«eaciB«ally  in  anotioo,  while  the  under  one  is 
at  rest,  it  consequently  becomes  thinner  much 
the  soonest — so  much  so,  that  five  of  the  first 
are  reduced  to  their  proper  thickness  before 
the  latter  is  sufficiently  ground.  This  labor 
is  wearisome  and  monotonous  m  the  extreme, 
0B«  gtra  keeping  the  same  workman  em- 
plof  ^  tor  0K»«  tkan  two  mostha. 


Cool. — Admiral  Lord  Howe,  when  a 
captain,  \vad  once  hastily  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch,  who  informed  him,  with  great  agita- 
tion, that  the  ship  w|is  on  fire  near  the  mag- 
szine.  ^  If  that  be  the  case,"  said  he,  rising 
leisurely  to  put  on  bis  clothes,  ^  we  shall 
soon  hear  another  report  of  the  matter."  The 
lietttenont  flew  back  to  the  scene  of  danger, 
and  almost  instantly  returning,  exclaimed, 
^  ToiEi  need  not,  sir,  be  afraid,  the  fire  is  ex- 
tingnished."  <' Afraid  1"  exclaimed  Howe, 
^  what  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  J  I  never 
was  afraid  in  my  life,"  and  looking  the  lieu- 
leoaat  full  in  the  faee,  he  added,  "  Pray  how 
does  a  man  ful,  sir,  when  he  is  afraid?  I 
aeed  moi  ask  how  he  looks  T 

TsvPEitATrcB  Abroad. — It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
prohibiting  Temperance  Societies,  on  the 
ground  of  the  injury  which  they  do  to  the 
revenue,  by  diminishing  the  consumption  of 


liquors  which  pay  a  tax.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  his  brother-ui-law,  the  king  of  HoU 
land,  is  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
encourage  them.  He  has  ordcr^  that  a  copy 
of  tho  rtUes  ani  regulations  of  these  societies 
shall  be  givtti  to  every  laboring  person,  m 
order  that  he  may  be  shown  the  advantages 
of  Temperance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
first  royal  personage  who  phiced  himself  al 
the  head  of  a  Temperance  Society,  was  the 
halfcivilized  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Some  years  ago,  wunkenness  having  become 
habitual  among  his  subjects,  he  called  his 
chiefs  together,  and  aRet  a  speech  on  the 
evils  of  intoxication,  proposed  that  they 
should  unite  with  him  m  a  pledge  to  drink 
in  future  only  ^vater,  and  thus  set  an  example 
to  the  people— a  piece  which,  says  a  genUe- 
man,  recently  from  the  Islands,  has  been  sap 
credly  observed. 

CluiTB  Comfortable. — The  London 
Herald  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
raihvay  car  that  convey^  Victoria  to  tbe 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  ojr  to  Burgl^ 
House: 

"  The  royal  carriage,  fitted  up  imder  the 
superintendance  of  Mr.  Wriffht,  the  manager 
of  the  coach  department  of  the  railway,  » 
now  of  two  compartments.  The  larger 
compartment  has  three  large  windows  of 
plate  glass  on  either  side,  so  arranged  as  to 
impede  as  little  as  pos^ble  a  view  of  the  coun-- 
try  through  which  the  line  runs.  These 
windows  are  hung  with  rich  satin  draperies, 
and  have  gilt  cornices  very  elaborately 
carved.  The  sides  and  roof  of  the  carriage 
are  covered  with  blue  satin,  tufted. 

The  floor  has  a  thick  patent  felt  covering, 
oyer  which  there  is  a  rich  carpet  The  car- 
riage is  warmed  by  means  of  a  series  of  pipes 
running  under  the  flooring.  In  this  com- 
partment of  the  royal  carriage  were  a  French 
striped  ottoman  and  two  elegant  easy  chairs, 
in  blue  and  white  satin  damask. 


Asiatic  Proverbs. 

Partial  knowledge  is  belter  than  total  igno- 
rance. If  you  cannot  get  what  you  wish,  get 
what  you  can. 

The  poor  should  get  learning  in  order  to 
become  rich,  and  the  rich  should  acquire  it 
for  their  ornament. 

A  man  should  accommodate  himself  to  the  . 
weakness  of  his  inferiors,  in  order  to  derive 
from  them  the  service  he  requires. 

An  avaricious  man  nins  straight  into  por* 
erty.  He  leads  a^life  of  poverty  here  below, 
but  he  must  ^ive  the  account  of  a  rich  man 
in  the  day  of  judgment. 

He  lives  m  true  repose,  who  bridles  the 
passions. 


•♦• 
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THE  VIJtTURE. 


Thh  is  perhaps,  wi  ihe  whole,  ilie  most 
actirsi  bold,  and  ravenoaa  or  all  the  birds  of 
prey,  taking  it  in  all  its  Tarietiea  in  different 
partt  of  the  world.  It  displays  its  gieaiest 
npaciiy  and  airength  in  the  north,  and  iis 
greatest  sagacity  aa  well  as  its  greaier  num- 
bers in  s;mc  of  the  southern  latitudes,  if  we 
may  credit  the  accounts  given  us  by  tra- 
Tellers. 

The  variety  ropreseiited  in  our  print  hns 
been  called  ihe  hiag  of  the  ruliures,  proba- 
bly in  consequence  of  having  been  seen  arnong 
flocki  of  birdi  inferior  in  size,  with  which  it 
it  sometimes  accidentally  associated. 

CjiPTtTHE  OF  A  Vui.TDKr-.^A  teller  from 
Get,  a  little  Tillage  on  the  borders  of  the  val- 
lev  d'Aurej  (Upper  Pyrenees,)  contains  the 
following  inierasting  details;  "Two  nioun- 
Isdoeera,  while  out  spoiling  ai  ihe  baok  of  ihe 
Peak  of  Trcmaaaaignes.  perceived  flying  over 
their  heads  a  vulture  of  enormous  size.  Tak- 
'me  advaniage  of  the  moment  when  this  levi- 
atnan  of  the  air  was  within  shot,  one  of  ihe 
■portsmen  discharged  hia  mm,  loaded  with 
five  small  bullets.  The  vuliur*,  wounded  in 
the  wing,  fell  whh  considerable  force  to  the 
hjtiom  of  m  ravine.  Thither  the  two  men 
hastened  lo  secnre  its  capinre.  The  one  who 
had  fired,  proud  of  his  exploit,  and  seeing  the 
moasier  of  a  bird  cilcnded  on  a  rock,  had  the 
imprudence  to  attempt  to  secure  it  whilst  liv- 
itig ;  but  the  bird  furioualy  allacked  him  with 
hia  immense  claws,  and  severely  wounded 
the  man  in  bis  neck  with  his  beas  ;  and  it  is 
•upposed  be  mult  hare  been  killed,  had  it  not 


been  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  cool  iulre- 
pidilv  of  his  companion,  who,  with  the  muz> 
zle  of  his  gun  aloioat  touching  the  vulture, 
discharged  ils  conlenlB  into  the  head  of  this 
terrible  bird.  The  creature  was  Bubsequently 
measured,  and  found  to  be  5  feel  in  leagtu 
(upwards  of  5  feet  English  measure)  from  the 
beak  lo  the  end  of  his  tail;  his  feelbera  wera 
handsome  and  strong — his  legs  stout  and  aa 
hard  as  steel.  There  was  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance atiendrag  the  capture  of  ihU  biid, 
which  no  one  has  hitherto  been  able  to  ex- 
plain—and that  is,  (hat  he  liad  attached  lo 
his  lefl  leg  a  silver  bracelet,  very  strong  aud 
of  Ileal  workmanship,  to  which  was  appended 
a  small  tablet,  on  which  were  to  he  seen  to- 
graved  three  Grecian  letters.   ■ 

It  was  remarkable,  also,  that  the  upper  and 
thickest  pari  of  ibe  beak  was  perforated,  and 
it  had  the  appeataoce  of  having  been  ua«d 
either  with  a  cord  or  small  chain.  The  brace- 
let lias  been  presented  to  M,  T ,  of  Bag- 

uiere  de  Bigoria,  who  ntlaches  great  value  10 
it.  The  flesh  of  the  bird  was  found  to  be 
perfect  carrion,  and  was  thrown  away.  The 
wounded  man  is  in  a  state  of  great  BUfftrHig, 
although  his  life  is  not  etmsiderad  to  be  &i 
danger. 


Sioider/anrf.  — The  very  natural  f^daam 
agaioGi  commiiiing  the  education  of  the  youth 
of  Swit^ierland  to  the  Jesuits,  continues  to 
agitate  that  country,  and  will  probably  lead  to 
the  expulsion  of  Ihe  disciples  of  Loyi^  from 
the  cantons.  The  four  great  powers  were  d«- 
lerimned  on  insisting  upon  ihe  consiituiion  of 
Ihe  7ih  of  August,  1815,  and  ihe  expeih'encjr 
of  removing  the  Jesuits  trom  the  eantooB. 
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A  HERCHATIT    SHIP. 


I    *- 


Oq  tbe  98th  pagp  (No.  7)  wc  m«Diion«d,  for 
the  gratification  of  readers  not  familiar  with 
T«Mcls,  Ute  uaiDM  of  the  muts,and  the  prin- 
dpal  r*fd«  and  saiU.  We  will  take  this  op- 
portunity, with  the  above  print  before  us,  to 
add  a  little  more.  This  ship,  with  the  Bethel 
Aag  displayed,  is  lepreaeoied  with  her  sails 
in  a  diflerent  position  from  that  on  page  07. 
Tbe  main-tDpsail  "is  aback ;  that  ie,  the  main 
yard  and  main-topiail  ynrd;  have  been  dmwn 
round  towards  the  left,  until  the  wind  (which 
Uowa  iJrom  the  left  anil  Oils  (he  otbei  sails,  bo 
I  M  to  pTMB  thetn  forward,)  fills  the  niaioseil 
backwards,  and  presses  it  in  that  directioD. 
',  Thu  is  done  to  stop  the  vessel  wiihout  !uw- 
[   ering  ku  sails,  which  would  be  a  wark  of 

>  hibat  ftnd  tintB.    Tbe  main^-topsail  being  um- 

>  ally  the  largest  sail  of  a  ship,  to  large  as  to 
!  eoimierbatance  all  tbe  rest,  it  is  only  neces- 
I  sary  to  put  it  "aback,"  and  she  is  immedi- 
I  staly  "  hove  to ;"  that  is,  stopped  by  tbe  force 
{   of  the  wind. 

*  Now  this  opetatioD  is  performed,  like  all 
S  other  morements  of  the  yards  to  the  right  tx 
J  lafi,  by  pvUing  tba  copes  fuieoed  to  tbaii 


ends,  called  the  braces.    Th«M  pass  from  tk«    ] 
yards  of  one  mast  to  the  mast  next  it,  aiMl    ' 
then  through  puUies  to  the  deck,  where  each    ] 
has  B  becket,  or  belsying-pin,  to  laalen  it  t< 
These,  BB  well  as  every  other  rcqw  in  tk«    i 
ship,  the  sailor  c»n  find  in  tbe  darkest  night,    ' 
and   knows    bow    to    manage  in  the   most 
violent  siorm ;  and  oo  that  knowledge,  and 
the  promptitude  or  inielligeace  with  which 
he  uses  it.  .oflen,  depends   the  safety  of  the    < 
ship  and  ail  it  contaioB.    The  fore  and  mizai 
braces  lead   to  the  roaio-masL    The  main- 
braces  lead  lu  the  mizen-mast.    Tbe  bfaoaa    ' 
of  tbe  highest  liitle  sails,  however,  do  not    i 
corae  to  the  deck,  but  terminate  aloA. 

Slayt  and  tlayiails.— There  is  a  sp« 
of  sails  we  have  yet  to  menticsi,  after  speak*    ! 
ing  of  their  supporters.    The  masts,  stroag  ■ 
they  t^iea  are,  are  utterly  insdequace  to  en- 
dnie  the  force  of  the  wind  presung  against    ! 
their  sails,  even  who)  it  is  only  moderate. 
They  rauat  always  be  carefully  snpported  in    ' 
■11  direetioni,  or  thef  cannot  he  relied  co>    , 
Several  large  ropes,  celled  shrouds,  are  drawn    | 
tight  &(aa  [he  top  of  each  lower  mast  to 
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riiips'  sides,  for  this  purpose ;  and  are  mm^ 
to  serre  as  steps  for  the  sailors  in  going  alofl, 
by  haring  cords  (named  rat-lines)  tied  acro^ 
them.  Two  other  large  ropes  extend  before 
and  bdund,  nearly  to  the  deek^  called  the  stay 
and  back-stay,  to  hold  the  mast  in  those 
directions.  The  fore-stays  are  used  also  to 
support  triangular  sails,  which  are  rery  useful 
in  side-winds.  They  are  called  stay-sails,  and 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  niasts  to 
which  they  belong.  We  will  just  add  here, 
that  starboard  means  the  right  hand  side,  and 
larboard  the  left. 

The  inexperienced  reader,  even  after  these 
few  explanations,  will  probably  be  able  to 
form  some  ideas  of  the  complex  machinery 
employed  in  the  **  working  of  a  ship,"  and  of 
the  general  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  nomencla- 
ture, by  Vhich  the  parts  are  systematically 
named.  He  will  probably  be  able  to  put  his 
finger  upon  the  parts  named  in  the  following 
list,  if  he  has  the  last  number  of  the  Penny 
Magazine  also  before  him : 

Fore-topmast,  mizen  top-gallant  sail,  star- 
board main-topmast  studding  sail,  larboard 
main  brace,  main  stay,  main  backstay,  mizen 
staysail,  and  main-topmabt  staysail. 

It  may  give  the  landsman  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  the  knowledge,  skill,  and  faithful- 
ness necessary  to  a  seaman,  when  he  con* 
taoiiplates  this  complex  assemblage  of  pana* 
taA  reflasta  that  the  sailor  must  not  only 
s^end  one  half  of  erery  night  in  the  watch 
on  deck,  but  is  often  roused  from  his  short 
slomber,  to  seek  in  total  darkness  for  every 
rope  the  officers  name,  to  run  up  the  shrouds, 
find  bis  way  to  the  end  of  a  yard — perhaps 
the  lofty  main*top-gallant  yard — and  there, 
with  a  tempest  breaking  full  upon  him-* 
rsin,  snow,  or  hail — ^reef  or  furl  the  fluttering 
sail,  tie  it  nrmly  to  the  yard,  and  descend  to 
his  berth,  to  lie  in  kis  wet  clothes  through 
tkm  aliert  remnant  of  his  watch  below.  And 
au  essentis)  trait  of  the  sailor's  character  re- 
mains to  be  loid:  he  does  this  without  a 
nurmar. 

*  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  aceus- 
tMned  to  such  a  life  should  become  at  once 
rough  in  their  manners,  courageous  in  com- 
okiii  dftngets,  regardless  of  mere  luxuries,  uad 
oi-wmwff  wbieb  is  ao  worthleai  at  aeu  ad^ 
ialr0r»  of  for^ti4e,  tkHI,  and  generosity,  which 
skfne  Wkta  pre-eminent  lustre  on  the  ocean, 
but  who  are  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which 
await  theaa  on  the  shore  ?    Is  it  wondexfni 


that  they  should  huye  required  the  aid  of  an 

association  like  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society  ? 

"  This  Society,  (as  we  learn  from  their  late 
**  Appeal  to  the  Legislature,*'}  was  formed  in 
the  year  1828,  for  the  purpose  oC  efi*ectiiiff  an 
improvement  in  the  sodal,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual condition  of  Seamen;  to  accomplish 
which  the  Society  had,  and  still  hare  many 
obstinate  and  powerful  difficulties  to  contend 
with  and  surmount. 

'<  There  is  not— as  many  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  siipposing — any  thing  peculiar  in  the 
business  of  a  seafaring  life  which,  independ- 
ent of  other  circumstances,  tencte  to  the  for- 
mation of  loose  habits  and  morals  so  common 
among  seamen :  there  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employment  producing  this  re- 
sult. 

'<  The  danger  to  the  moral  character  of  sea- 
man is  in  port  and  not  at  sea  j  it  is  the  pesti- 
lential atmosphere  of  the  plaoes  prepared  for 
their  entertainment  on  shore,  and  not  the  in* 
fluences  met  upon  the  ocean. 

<*  The  tendency  of  a  seaman's  absence  from 
promiscuous  society,  while  at  sea,  is,  by  a  well 
known  principle  of  human  nature,  to  counter- 
act their  distrust  of  men,  and  render  easy  vio- 
tims  to  the  influences  met  on  their  return. 

<<  During  a  large  proportion  of  their  time 
they  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  their  ship, 
and  to  the  society  of  her  crew ;  and  being  ao- 
cus^med  to  the  mutual  good  faith  and  confi- 
dence which  usually  prevails  among  fellow- 
sailors,  they  become  confiding,  unsuspecting 
and  easy  to  be  perraaded  to  eith^  good  or 
eril ;  coming  into  port  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, if  they  fall  into  society,  and  among  those 
who  exert  a  salutary  moral  influence  upon 
tiiem,  they  readily  yield  thereto :  and  if,  on 
like  contrary,  they  fall  aasong  liiKelute  eom- 
panioBs  and  designing  advisers,  they  yield  to 
them  with  equal  readiness* 

*'  We  will  find  the  residence  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  confidhig  sailor,  furnished 
with  aH  ike  fixmree  and  inducements  for 
gambling,  intemperance,  and  dissiuniien  of 
every  kind ;  his  companions  the  most  lewd  and 
depraved  of  the  human  race ;  his  amusements 
the  most  corrupting  and  destructive  to  his 
moral  sense ;  and  his  confidential  adviser,  the 
liquor-eelliikg  landlord,  whose  porpoae  d  gain 
and  systam  of  fraud  are  beet  subserved  by  the 
encouragement  of  dissipation  and  sensual  in- 
dulgences among  his  guests. 

*'  They  destroy  the  men  to  ^et  thett  money, 

^  ThsMff  mode  of  opumtion  ia  aocaewhiK  ae 
follows: 

"  Tlie  runners  of  the  landlord,  who  are  ever 
on  the  alert,  announce  the  arrival  of  a  ship— 
the  landlord  and  his  deputies  repair  to  the 
deck  and  saluting  a  sailor  by  a  fiMoiliar  pat 
upon  the  shoulder,  or  a/riendly  slMka  of  the 
hand,  ()ersuade  him  to  put  up  at  their  house. 
The  sailor,  a  stranger  in  the  port,  and  favora* 
Uy  impressed  with  these  apparent  maiks  of 
aSMtion  and  kindnam  mndiiT  i 
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**  HiM  bBOAgft  is  theft  xemovtd  f^om  the 
ship,  his  waives  received  froiu  the  master,  aod 
deposited  with  the  landlord,  as  he  supposes 
for  safe  keeping,  suid  he  enters  as  a  hoarder. 
The  laadlorcl,  to  carry  out  his  ^lao,  must  now 
nake  the  sailor  drunk  and  purloin  his  money 
himself;  or,  if  this  iail,'he  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  his  concealed  accomplices  to  steal 
il  for  him»  ^ 

**  If  tka  sailor  be  sufficiently  intemperate, 
he  is  p«t  into  an  insensible  state  of  intoxica- 
tioo,  and  after  being  kept  so  for  a  few  days, 
he  is  finally  told  by  the  landlord  that  he  has 
received  all  his  money,  and  is  presented  with 
an  account  bringing  him  in  debt.  Not  having 
been  in  a  i»op»  state  to  remember  all  that 
has  passe^C  the  sailor  has  no  ground  to  dispute 
the  account,  and  must  abide  by  it.  He  is  then 
leahipped — the  landlord  receives  his  advance 
wages  to  settle  the  balance  of  his  account, 
and  so  ends  the  result  of  the  poor  sailor's  voy- 

^  Bat  there  are  eases  where  the  use  of  rum  • 
proves  iaefiectual  as  a  means  of  cbeaUng  the 
sailor.  In  such  cases  he  is  next  introduced 
lo  the  asaoetatioa  of  its  colleagues,  concealed 
io  a  haok  apartment,  whom  he  supposes  to  be 
aeparate  and  distinct  from  the  house.  The 
kadlord  then  pays  him  his  money,  in  order 
that  they  may  steal  it  in  his  behalf,  which 
thcr  do<aad  decamp;  the  sailor  complains 
and  proposes  a  search,  but  is  advised  by  the 
landtord  that  it  would  be  of  no  use,  and  he 
also  is  reehipped,  Reaving  his  advance  wages 
to  pay  a  balance  claimed  by  his  laadlord. 
Such  are  the  means  extensively  used  in  de» 
Ending  and  destroying  seamen,  and  this  su* 
peadkled  to  gambling,  and  various  other  devi- 
ses, eoustitute  the  great  danger  peculiar  to  the 
hfe  and  situaticm  of  this  usei'ul  and  numcroua 
ofaiBB  of  men ;  the  source  of  their  tendency  to 
beeome  feckless  and  intemperate,  and  the 
cBUse  of  the  numerous  marine  dis»Kera  and 
emelties  which  so  often  occur,  to  remove 
which  is  the  object  of  the  present  effort  of  the 
American  Seamen's  Friend  Society. 

'*No  ^fort  has  been  lost  to  persuade  and  in* 
deee  sailors'  landlords  to  ehange  the  charact. 
ter  of  their  houses,  to  make  them  respectable, 
and  famish  them  with  influenced  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  good  character,  instead  of  the 
IbeHitiee  and  temptations  to  dissipation  and 
rain  which  they  asorded  to  their  inmates. 

**  These  ^orte  proving  Witless,  the  Socie- 
ty resolved  to  make  the  experiment  of  strik* 
ing  at  the  root  of  the  calamity,  and  in  the  year 
1^9  opened  a  boardiag  house  in  a  rented 
baildiiig;  wtar^  on  reaeonahle  tsMM,  a  li«i« 
tad  number  of  seamen  oould  find  a  home  of 
safety,  oomlbrt,  and  moral  discipline,  secure 
alike  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  and  the  de* 
stnietire  jaws  of  the  dens  of  pollaticn  en 


**  Thef  eontinaed  this  eetaUiriiment  for  a 
firw  years ;  and,  thoiwh  it  fally  succeeded  oi 
the  results  anticipated,  it  was  found  insoffi* 
They  thai,  to  carnr  out  this  plan, 
MMewiastkB-so  theX«eAliiiiikeei  fhii 


State  for  aMistanee.  This  aMpHwien  waa 
responded  to  b^  a  loan  of  $10,000  for  five 
years,  without  interest,  to  be  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  property. 

**  The  house  was  completed  in  the  year 
1843,  at  an  expense  of  $4S,000;  a  mortgage 
was  executed  thereon  to  secure  the  payment 
to  the  State  of  the  loan  of  $10,000,  and  it  was 
put  into  operation  as  a  sailors'  boarding  houses 
called  the  Sailors*  Hobh,  under  the  <urectioa 
of  the  Society.  It  has  been  condtteted  oa 
principles  believed  to  be  bc«t  adapted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  Society, 
that  of  elevating  the  studard  of  Seamen's 
character ;  protecting  them  against  the  firande 
and  corruption  of  mercenary  conspirators,  and 
rendered  them  more  trustworthy  agents  of  the 
commercial  and  naval  interest  oi  the  coun- 
try." 

[A  print  of  this  noble  institution,  with  a  de- 
scription of  it,  may  be  expected  in  our  next.] 

The  Crater  of  Yesuvius.-^JL  writer  in 
the  Polytechnic  Review  describee  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  as  il  is  at  present,  as  a  vast 
circular  pit,  with  nearly  perpendicular 
walls  about  two  miles  in  circumference  and 
200  feet  deep.  Its  bottom  consists  of  waves 
of  black  lava  or  scorise,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  rises  a  cone  of  scorise  to  the  height  of 
150  or  200  feet.  This  cone  has  two  open- 
ings  on  its  summit,  from  which  a  continual 
emission  of  white  vapor  takes  place  ;  and 
about  once  in  five  minutes  there  is  an  ex- 
plosion heard  far  within  the  mountain,  and 
which  is  followed  in  a  few  seconds  by  tha 
ejaotien  of  a  vast  quantity  of  luaiae  aad 
fragments  of  melted  lava,  which  by  day- 
light have  the  color  of  blood,  but  aAer  suQp 
set  are  of  a  dazzling  white  heat,  while  the 
vapor  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  so  as  to  ap- 
pear like  flames.  Lava  escapes  in  abun- 
dance from  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  flows 
beneath  the  hardened  crust  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  crater.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  melts  its  way  through,  and  flows  in 
a  broad  stream  over  the  surface,  which,  in 
its  turn  becomes  hardened  by  cooling,  and 
a  fresh  eruption  takes  plaee  eleewkevai 
In  this  manner  the  whole  crater  will  event* 
ually  be  filled  up,  and  when  this  occurs  an 
eruption  on  a  great  scale  may  be  expected. 

Recorder, 


In  Neridan,  Conn,  there  is  an  ivory 
comb  manufactory,  where  seventy  hands, 
meetly  females,  are  eonstantly  employed, 
la  anollw  aetaUielHiKBl  <^  Uw  same  kind^ 
at  ^Meame  plaee,  $60t  worth  of  oombe-WRt 
made  in  a  day. 

If  you  can  do  good  to-day,  defer  it  not  till 
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JUTENILK  DEPAETMENT. 

f^Mm  Ptrf.  Otmlttt'i  TTattiral  POOotetAg. 
THG  MOON. 

Tba  noon  U  a  eoiuUot  mttaidaat  w  niel- 
lile  cif  the  eiTtb,  revolving  aroand  it  at  the 
diataoce  of  about  240,000  miles.  Her  diame- 
ter ezreeds  SOOO  miles,  (2360.)  Her  angular 
breadth  is  at>out  tialf  a  degree~~a  measure 
which  ouf  ht  to  be  remembered,  as  it  ie  com- 
BMD  to  estimate  fire-balls,  and  other  sights  in 
the  ^y,  by  comparing  them  with  the  size  of 
the  moon.  The  ran'a  angular  diameter  is  ■ 
Utile  greater. 


TIU  JUT  JtfoM,  a*  tee*  through  a  TeUteap*. 

When  we  view  the  moon  through  a  good 
telescope,  the  inequalities  of  her  surface  ap- 
pear much  more  conspicuous  than  to  the  na- 
ked e}-e ;  and  by  itudying  them  attentively, 
we  lee  tudouhted  proofs  that  the  face  of  the 
moon  is  very  rough  and  broken,  exhibiting 
high  mountains  and  deep  valleys, -and  long 
mountainous  ridges.  The  line  which  sepa- 
tjtes  the  light  from  the  dark  when  the  moon 
is  not  full,  is  called  tbe  Terminator.  This 
line  appears  exceedingly  jaggtd,  indicatine 
that  it  passes  over  a  very  broken  surface  M 
nottniaiiis  and  valleys.  Mounlaios  are  also 
iadicated  by  the  bright  poinli  anil  crooked 
"  leB,  which  lie  beyood  the  terminalor,  within 

euDilluminated  pail  of  the  moon  ;  for  ihese 

n  be  noibing  else  than  elevations  above  the 
general  level,  which  are  enlightened  by  the 
■UD  sooner  than  (he  surrounding  counliies,  as 
high  raounlaiiis  on  ihc  esrib  are  tipped  with 
the  morning  light  sooner  than  the  countries  at 
their  bases.  Moreover,  when  these  pasa  tba 
MMMDatDr,  a«kd  coiw  wiikin  the-  aaltgbMnal 
put  of  the  disk,  ihey  are  fwiher  racogoizad 
M  mouniains,  because  ihey  cast  shadows  op- 
posite the  Bun,  which  vary  in  length  as  the 
■un  tuikes  thttm  more  or  Jess  on  a  level. 

Spots,  also,  on  the  lunar  disk,  ai<  known 


to  be  valleyd  b«caiu«  thev  exhibit  iha  aataa 
appearance  as  is  seen  when  the  sun  shinei 
into  a  teacup,  when  ^sirikesit  very  obliquely. 
The  inMde  of  the  cup,  opposite  to  the  sun,  is 
illuminated  io  tbe  form  of  a  creaeent,  (as  every 
one  may  see,  who  will  lake  the  trouble  to  try 
the  experiment,)  while  the  inside,  next  the 
sun,  casts  a  deep  shadow.  Also,  if  the  cap  , 
stands  on  a  table,  the  side  farthest  from  the  ' 
sun  casta  a  shadow  on  tbe  t^ble  outside  of  | 
the  cup.  Similar  appearances,  presetted  by 
certain  spots  in  the  moral,  indicate  very  dear- 
ly  that  they  are  valleys.  Many  of  them  are 
I'egular  circles,  and  noi  unfrequently  we  may 
«ee  a  chain  of  mountains,  aurrouiiding  a  level 
plainof  great  extent,  from  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  sharp  mountain,  casting  its  shadow  on 
the  plain  within  the  circle.  When  the  moon 
is  five  days  old,  the  lemwiator  is  very  une- 
ven, and  that  while  poinis  and  lines  within 


Near  ihe  bottom  ti£  tbe  terminator,  a  little  to 
the  left,  we  see  a  small  circular  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  chain  of  mauntams,  (as  is 
indicated  by  the  shadows  ihey  cast,)  and  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  valley  the  long  shadow  oTa 
single  mountain  Arown  upon  the  plain.  Jnst 
above  this  valley,  we  ace  a  ridge  of  mouo-  i 
tains,  casting  iiaeven  shadows  opposite  to  the 
sun — some  sharp,  like  ihe  absdowa  ef  aaovii- 
tain  peaks.  These  appearances  are,  indeed, 
rather  minute;  but  we  musi  recollect  that  ' 
they  are  represented  on  a  very  small  scale. 
The  most  favorable  lime  for  viewing  the 
mouniains  and  valleys  of  the  moon  with  a 
telescope,  is  when  she  is  abou  I  seven  days  old. 
The  full  moon  does  not  exhibit  the  broken 
aspect  so  well  as  the  new  moon  ;  but  we  sea 
dark  and  light  regions  intermiDgled.  The 
dusky  places  in  the  moon  were  fonnerlv  aap- 
posed  to  consist  of  water,  and  the  Wight 
places,  of  land  ;  aslTonomen,  however,  arc 
BOW  of  the  opinioa  that  there  is  no  water  in 
the  moon,  but  that  the  dusky  parts  are  exten- 
sive plains,  white  ibe  brightest  streaks  are 
mountain  ridges.  Each  aeparate  place  ha*  a 
disiinec  name.  Thus,  a  remaikable  spot  near 
the  top  of  the  moon  is  called  Tycho ;  another, 
.  Kepler;  and  another,  Copernicus  ;  afYer  cele- 
brated asiTOnomeis  of  these  names.  The 
large  dusky  pans  are  called  seas,  as  the  Sea 
of  Humors,  the  Sea  of  Clouds,  and  the  Sea  of  i 
Storms.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  esti- 
mated as  high  as  five  miles,  attd  aome  of  iha 
valleys  four  miles  deep. 

Tbe  moon  revolves  about  tlie  earth  fWmi 
weal  to  eaat  once  a  moath,  and  accompauiea 
the  earih  around  the  son  oaee  a  year.  The 
interval  in  which  she  goes  through  the  eniire 
circuit  of  the  heavens,  from  any  star  round  to 
the  Mme  star  again,  is  called  a  jirftrea/ month, 
and  consists  of  about  27^  days  ;  but  the  time 
which  intecvEnea  between  one  new  moon  and 
another,  is  called  a  s^odical  month,  and  is 
composed  of  20J  days.  A  new  moon  oocun 
when  the  nn  and  moon  meet  in  the  aante 
p«nof  Iha  lM»aui  foi^ ^thai(h  tto hb  is 
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^dO  times  as  distant  from  ns  as  the  moon,  yet 
as  we  prcject  them  both  upon  the  face  of  the 
sky,  the  moon  seems  to  be  pursuing  her  path 
amoog  the  stars  as  well  as  the  sun.  Now 
the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon,  is  travelling, 
eastfrard,  but  with  a  slower  pace ;  the  sun 
moves  only  about  a  degree  a  day,  while  the 
moon  moves  more  than  thirteen  degrees  a 
day.  While  the  moon,  after  being  with  the 
son,  has  been  going  round  the  earth  in  27^ 
days,  the  sun,  meanwhile,  has  been  going 
eastward  about  27  degrees;  so  that,  when 
die  moon  returns  to  the  part  of  the  heavens 
where  she  left  the  sun,  she  does  not  find  him 
there,  but  takes  more  than  two  days  to  catch 
up  with  him. 

QUBSnONS. 

Of  what  is  the  moon  a  MtellitaT  Distanoe  from  the 
earth— diameter— angnlar  breadth?  Why  it  it  impor* 
iBot  to  remember  this  7 

How  does  the  moon  appear  lo  the  teleaeope  T  What 
ia  the  TermioaiorT  How  does  it  appear?  what  does 
ilsaMrvMiMBaiDdioatef  What  signaofmomilaios  are 
tere  in  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  ?  When  the  ter- 
minator passes  beyond  these,  what  signs  of  being 
moontuns  do  they  give  ? 

Valleys,  how  kiK»wn?  Ilhntrate  by  the  mode  in 
wWeh  hffht  sUinea  into  a  cup.  What  ahape  have  many 
ofthevalleya?  What  do  we  tometiaMS  see  sonromM* 
faig  the  vaOey  ?  What  rising  in  the  centre  of  it  ^  Point 
OQt  moontains  and  valleys  on  the  diagram. 

What  is  said  of  the  telescope  view  of  the  fall  moon? 
What  were  the  dark  ph^ea  m  the  moon  formerly  eop- 
posed  to  be?  What  do  astronomers  now  oonsider 
them  7  How  are  phuses  on  the  moon  named  ?  Re- 
peat  aoiiie  of  the  names.  What  is  the  height  of  some 
of  the  mountains,  and  depth  of  the  valleya  ? 

RevohNkHH  of  Ibe  moon.  What  is  a  sidereal  month? 
BowUmgmM  What  is  asynodical  month?  When 
doeaaaewmoonooeor?  Why  is  the  synodieal  longer 
than  the  sidereal  month  ? 


How  SdcntUle  Societies  are  Pomied. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  taking  a  walk 

one  day  with  my  brother,  and  I  saw  a  little 

atone  on  the  ground,  that  had  a  spot  on  it. 

The  stone  was  white,  and  the  spot  was  black. 

I  wondered  why  one  part  waa  difierent  from 

the  other ;  why  Tas  it  not  all  white  ?  or  why 

was  it  not  all  black  ?     Then  I  thought  that 

perhaps  some  man  could  tell  me :  but  per* 

baps  it  would  be  called  a  foolish  question  if  I 

should  ask  it :  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  called 

ftPoVteh.     But  it  18  a  strange  looking  stone. 

and  not  like  our  common  stones.     How  did 

k  get  here?  who  brought  it?  and  why  did 

k  grow  here?     Do  stones  grow,  or  not?     1 

dont't  know.     I  cannot  answer  any  of  these 

questions  ;  but  I  will  take  it  home  because  it 

18  pretty. 

'  The  stone  was  taken  home,  and  put  on  my 
)  little  sheii^  and  my  brother  and  myself  soon 
I  had  a  row  of  stones  by  the  side  of  it  A 
I  firiead  heaidof  thsm,ands«Bfti»sonsstoDes 


wrapped  in  papers,  with  names  written  on 
them.  One  of  them  was  Red  Ochre,  such 
as  Indians  paint  their  faces  with.  Other 
friends  brought  or  sent  us  more. 

Some  of  our  playmates  soon  began  to  col- 
lect stones,  also,  either  for  us,  for  themselves, 
or  for  each  other ;  and  they  too  found  friends 
to  help  them.  Many  a  pleasant  walk  we 
had  together,  and  we  added  curious  leaves^ 
seeds,  coins,  6lc  to  our  collectiws.  One  daj 
my  uncle  came  home  from  sea,  and  he 
brought  me  some  shells,  two  or  three  curi- 
ous uttle  fishes,  and  a  leaf  from  a  cocoanut 
tree,  about  ten  feet  long.  Then  the  boys 
came  to  see  us,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  them,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  my 
uncle  had  been. 

When  we  grew  older,  some  of  us  learned 
something  about  chemistry;  some  went  to 
other  places  and  countries,  and  brought  home 
pieces  of  coral,  iron,  lead  oie,  copper  ore. 
jasper,  and  other  things.  Since  then  several 
of  us  have  helped  to  make  cabinets  iikdifier- 
ent  towns  and  cities  where  we  hav^ived, 
and  invited  children  to  come  and  see  them, 
and  also  libraries  for  them  to  read.  We 
have  sent  boxes  of  stones  to  (»ther  societies, 
or  to  persons  we  had  heard  of,  and  received 
some  m  return.  Then  we  would  get  papers 
and  books  printed  by  some  of  those  societies, 
and  read  in  them  what  new  minerals,  plants, 
or  animals  they  had  seen,  and  many  useful 
things  which  wise  men  often  find  out 


Pbater  at  the  Mast-head. — ^A  sailori 
recently  returned  from  a  whaling  voyage, 
and  in  conversation  with  a  pious  friend, 
spoke  of  the  enjoyment  which  he  had  in 
prayer  while  afar  off  on  the  deep.  "  But," 
mquired  his  frisnd,  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  on  ship-board,  wheie  could  you 
find  a  place  to  pray  ?  " 

"  O,"  said  he,  "  I  always  went  to  the 
mast-head." 

I  have  heard  of  closets jn  various  places, 
but  never  in  one  more  particular  than  Ihis. 
Peter  went  upon  the  house  top  to  pray. 
Our  blessed  Lord  prayed  upon  the  moun- 
tain-top.  Others  have  sought  the  shades  of 
the  forest.  I  remember  hearing  of  a  youth 
who  came  hon\|e  from  the  camp  during  the 
last  war,  and  his  pious  mother  asked  him, 
"  Where,  John,  could  you  finil  a  place  to 
pray  ?"  He  answered,  "  Where  there  is  a 
heart  to  pray,  mother,  it  is  easy  to  find  a 
plaee.  "-^SeUcttd. 

Do  good  to  him  who  does  you  evil,  and 
by  these  means  you  will  gain  the  victoiy 
over  him. 


^ 
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Chtnesb  Diplomatic  Style. — The  follow- 
ing letter  from  Commissioner  Ching,  ae<- 
knowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
President  to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun,  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gushing : 
To  His  Excellency,  C.  CusHtNo : 

I  have  to  commanicate  that  a  translation 
ill  Chinese  of  the  letter  of  the  President  of 
your  hoQorabt^  natioa  has  been  forwarded  by 
Pwan,  the  Circuit  Judge,  the  sentiments  of 
which  are  superlatively  beautiful,  assuredly, 
both  as  to  the  perspicuous  translation  in  Chi- 
nese, and  also  as  to  the  original  letter,  full  of 
thought  and  elegant  expressions.  When  I, 
the  Minister,  opened  and  perused  them,  I 
oolild  not  restrain  my  spirit  from  delight,  and 
my  heart  from  dilating  with  joy. 

Beaide,  still  agreeably  to  the  former  delibe- 
rations* taking  the  copy  of  Chinese  translation 
of  the  letter  and  appendinff  it  to  the  original 
letter,  and  in  your  behalf  transmitting  it  to 
the  Emperor,  I  also  send  this  letter  in  reply, 
commending  your  tran<juility  and  goodness. 

Thole  are  other  aflairs  not  yet  attended  to. 
Signed,  (in  Tartar)    •*  Tsiykno  writes." 

Taou  Kwang,  24th  year,  5th  month,  25ih 
day.— (July  9,  1844.) 

No.  1— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Hwang  Gan 
Tung,  to  Dr.  Parker,  dated  Canton,  Nov. 
14,  1844. 

The  commercial  articles  formerly  delibera- 
ted upon,  according  to  the  original  Treaty, 
were  presented  for  the  Imperial  inspection, 
and  the  deliberation  of  the  Boards  graotiDg 
them  to  be  adopted,  have  been  recei?ed,  and 
not  a  character  has  been  altered.  And  as  to 
Ee-Hung  Paou's  duly  prepared  memorial,  that 
is  on  record,  and  the  original  despatch  did  not 
exceed  several  lines,  just  slightly  glancing  at 
the  general  sub§eet.  I  do  not  understand  why 
the  translation  in  the  Hong  Kong  papers 
should  be  so  exceedingly  remote  from  the  ori- 
ginal despatch.  This  is  very  surprising  I  It 
IS  a  circulated  forgery,  and  utterly  deserving 
of  credence.  I  now  take  the  original  despatch 
and  copy  and  forward  it  for  your  perusal,  that 
you  may  be  relieved  of  all  suspicion.  Not 
expressing  all  I  wish  to  say,  please  to  wait  for 
the  magistrate  Woo,  who  will  confer  with 
YOU  face  to  face,  and  verbally  express  what  I 
have  not  time  to  write. 

No  2 — Copy  of  a  translation  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner's  Report  :• 

MEMORIAL. 

Having  negotiated  and  settled  a  Tieaty,  I 
respectfiuly  naake  up  a  despatch,  and  duly  me- 
moralise  the  throne,  and  looking  up,  beseech 
the  sacred  inspirations  thereof. 

Whereas,  Cashing,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  having  commis- 
sioned his  officers,Webster  and  others,  to  take 
the  commercial  regnlatioiis  and  separately  to 
write  them  oat,  article  by  article ;  yoor  Miait- 


ter  then  again  examined  the  same,  each  arti- 
cle by  itself,  and  under  his  direction  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  Hwang  Gan  Tung,  and  se- 
veral deputed  officers,  in  conformity  to  justice, 
met  and  deliberated  thereon,  and  thus  the 
Treaty  was  negotiated  and  settled.  And  at 
Macao,  duplicate  copies  were  written,  and  our 
seals  affixed  in  faith  thereof,  and  with  the 
Ambassador  decided,  each  receiving  duplicate 
copies  as  evidence. 

Afterwards  your  Minister  returned  to  the 
Provincial  city,  and  with  the  Ministers  Chmg' 
(the  Lieutenant  Governor)  and  Wan,  (theSa- 
perintendenl  of  Customs)  publicly  and  united* 
ly  re-examined  them,  and  our  opinions  coinci- 
ding, we  respectfully  unite  our  sentiments, 
and  respectfully  make  up  this  despatch,  and 
send  it  by  post,  duly  memorializing  the  throne, 
and  also  take  the  Treaty  and  respectfully  pre- 
senting it  for  the  Imperial  inspection,  pros- 
trate beg  the  Emperor's  sacred  inspection,  and 
orders  to  the  Boards  speedily  to  reply  thereto 
and  grant  it*to  be  done. 

A  faithful  translation  of  a  copy  of  the  orig'- 
nal,  furnished  by  H.  K  Hwang  Gan  Tung. 
(Signed)  PETER  PARKER. 

Canton,  15  November,  1844. 

A  Man  Killed  by  an  Elephant. — The 
lar^e  male  elephant  belonging  to  Hopkins  & 
Co.  s  menagerie  at  Baton  Rouge,  La.  on  the 
8th  inst.  killed  the  person  who  had  been  em- 
ployed for  a  long  time  to  take  charge  of  liim. 
He  refused  to  cross  a  bridge,  and  on  being 
urged  by  his  keeper,  caught  him  on  his  tusks 
and  threw  him  hi^h  in  the  air,  catching  and 
throwing  him  again  several  times— the  tusks 
at  times  running  completely  through  the  un- 
fortunate man's  body — until  at  last  ne  was  de- 
posited between  two  trees,  which  saved  htm 
from  further  violence.  The  enraged  animal 
then  returned  to  where  a  female  elephant  and 
a  camel  were  chained  to  a  tree,  and  carried 
off  the  camel  by  its  trunk,  throwing  it  into  the 
air  and  catching  it  again  on  his  tusks.  A 
whole  volley  of  l)alls  were  fired  at  him,  and 
finally  a  keeper  procuring  a  spear,  mounted  a 
horse,  and  succeeded  in  wounding  the  inf\iria* 
ted  beast  so  that  he  screamed  with  pain,  and 
finally  brought  it  under  subjection. 

This  is  the  same  animal  which  killed  one 
of  its  keepers,  some  two  or  three  years  ago, 
at  Algiers,  La.  and  was  only  stayed  from  nir- 
ther  mischief  after  fourteen  shots  had  been 
fired  into  it. — Mirror, 

Six  Presidents  ou  Temperance. 

Albany,  Feb.  1,  1845. 
Messrs.  Editors — Being  in  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Presiilent  Madison,  and  while 
the  friends  of  Temperance,  under  an  ap- 
prehension that  distilled  liquor  was  the 
chief  cause  of  intemperance,  were  exert- 
ing themselves  to  abandon  the  use  of  such 
liquor  as  a  beverage,  the  undersigned  called 
on  that  distinguisned  statesman,  and  pro- 
oured  his  sigoature  to  the  subjoined  dec  la- 
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retkm.  Immediately  thereafter  the  signa- 
tures of  President  Jackson  and  President 
Adams  were  obtained.  In  commenK)ration 
of  this  event,  a  silver  medal  was  struck  in 
Bnglaod  a»d  sent  to  each  of  these  gentle- 
men. Recently,  the  names  of  President 
Van  Buren,  and  President  Tyler,  and 
President  Polk  have  been  added  to  the  same 
declaration.  So  that  (with  the  exception 
of  President  Harrison,  who  was  prevented 
by  death  from  expressing  hb  well  known 
aeotiiiients,)  all  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  have  lived  since  the  Temperance 
Tefbrmation  commenced,  have  now  given 
their  testimony  against  the  use  of  distilled 
liquors  as  a  beverage ;  the  only  liquors 
generally  believed,  at  the  time  the  signa- 
tmres  were  obtained,  to  be  productive  of  in- 
ebriety.  Edwaxd  C.  Dblavan. 

N.  Y.  Observer, 


First  Discovery  of  Coffee. — The  discov- 
ery of  coffee,  according  to  the  Oriental  wri- 
ters^ took  place  toward  the  close  of  the  thir- 
te^ith  century,  and,  like  other  discoveries  of 
importance,  it  is  attributed  to  chance.  An 
Aiab  chief,  the  Sheik  Omar,  was  flying  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  own  tribe.  Having,  with 
a  small  body  of  his  adherents,  taken  refuge 
in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  province  of 
Yemen,  all  ordinary  means  of  sustenance 
£uled  them.  In  his  extremity,  perceiving  a 
coffee  bush  the  famishing  chief  essayed  to 
knaw  the  berries ;  but  finding  them  too  hard 
kn  maaUcatioD,  he  hit  apon  the  expedient  of 
boiling  them--drank  the  decoction — ^found 
himself  not  only  refreshed  but  invigorated 
both  in  mind  and  body;  and  from  him  the 
virtue  of  the  precious  berry  afterward  be- 
came famous  throughout  the  world. 

But  with  all  its  claims  to  notice,  it  required 
upwards  of  two  hundred  years  for  coffee  to 
make  ks  way  to  general  appreciation.  Three 
centuries  elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  first 
discovery  before  the  use  of  coffee,  as  a  bev- 
erage, was  generally  adopted  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Egypt  and  in  Turky ;  while 
in  Europe,  as  we  aU  know,  the  introauction 
of  the  berry,  is,  comparativdy,  of  but  modem 
date. — Selected. 

Victoria  Park. — The  operations  for  the 
formation  of  the  new  park  hiBive  been  gene- 
rally commenced,  and  are  now  in  complete 
activity.  The  external  boundaries  oi  the 
fields  and  plantations  required  for  the  site 
have  all  been  removed  and  levelled ;  the  line 
of  park  palings  has  been  laid  out,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  latter  has  already  been 
placed  at  the  termination  by  Hackney-wick. 
A  road,  sixty  feet  wide,  k  levelled  across 


Romier's  Mds,  which  will  fwm  the  prjnfii* 
pal  entrance  into  the  park  across  the  R^ 
gent's  canal  by ,  a  handsome  suspension 
bridge  The  other  leading  entrance  to  the 
park  is  marked  out  at  Old  Ford,  from  Grove 
street,  which  will  be  the  leading  thorough- 
fiire  from  Mile-end  road,  Bow,  Poplar,  6lc, 

London  paper. 

FoRGSRS  OF  Anciei»t  Coiivs. — A  notice 
has  just  been  received  from  France,  to  put 
collectors  and  antiquaries  in  England  on 
their  guard  against  a  fVesh  issue  from  the 
Paris  forgers'  mint,  of  well-executed  imita- 
tions of  rare  Saxon  and  English  coins.  One 
of  the  gang,  who  in  the  west  of  France  re- 
cently bore  the  name  of  Noflfman  or  Hoff. 
man,  is  now  on  his  road  to  this  country  with 
a  large  quantity  of  these  forgeries,  mixed 
up,  to  lull  suspicion,  with  some  genuine 
coins.  It  is  supposed  he  is  connected  with  a 
clever  forger  of  ancient  coins  named  Rous- 
seau, a  man  who  has  not  the  excuse  of  pov- 
erty or  want  of  education,  to  shield  him 
from  the  dishonor  that  attaches  to  such  pur- 
suits. By  a  recent  law,  the  obtauMng  of 
money  by  passing  forged  coins  is  a  serious 
offence,  and  the  injured  party  is  empowered 
to  obtain  a  magistrate's  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  swindler,  who  is  liable  to 
transportation  upon  conviction.  ^ 

Oentleman*s  Magazine, 

Hints  to  Yoimo  Men. — Always  have  a 
book  within  your  reach,  which  you  may 
catch  up  at  your  odd  minutes. 

Resolve  to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every 
day,  if  it  be  but  a  single  sentence.  If  you 
can  gain  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  it  will  be 
felt  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Revolve  in  your  mind  what  you  have  last 
been  reading. 

Remember  tjiat  most  of  the  matchless 
effusions  of  Robert  Burns  were  conceived 
while  he  was  toiling  after  the  plough. 

The  Holy  Coot  of  Treves. 

Some  notice  has  appeared,  within  a  few 
months,  of  thousands  of  pilgrims  flocking  to 
Treves,  where  the  Romish  Bishop  was  ex- 
hibiting a  garment  which  he  called  the  Coat 
of  Christ  !  A  young  German  Countess  sta- 
ted, in  a  public  paper,  that  she  had  been  cured 
of  lameness  by  o  visit  to  the  exhibition  !  The 
matter  at  length  became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versv,  in  whicii  the  imposture  was  defended 
by  the  priesthood  ! 

In  this  state  of  thinj^,  John  Rcmge,  a  warm 
adherent,  it  is  said,  of  the  Romish  Church,  a 
man  of  talent,  learning,  and  energy,  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  love  of  truth  and  unsullied 
character,  uttered  his  convictions  in  a  bold 
and  Luthe^like  letter*   Whea  first  puhHshed, 
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40.000  copies  of  the  newspaper  cootmmmg  it 
were  sold  in  a  few  days.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
hibited  in  Prussia,  but  the  interdict  was  after- 
wards withdrawn,  and  it  has  been  circulated 
in  immense  numbers  there  and  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  No  reply  has  been  attempted, 
bat  the  author  is  daily  flooded  with  letters 
from  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as  Protestwits, 
acknowledging,  in  the  warmest  terms,  these 
services  that  he  has  done  to  truth. 
*  Ch'  Observer* 


IPCDIBQIB^O 


The  Srring* 

By  Julia  A   Fletcher, 

Think  gently  of  the  erring ! 

i[e  know  not  of  the  power 
With  which  the  dark  temptation  came. 

In  some  unguarded  hour.  ■ 

Ye  may  not  know  how  earnestly 

They  struggled,  or  how  well, 
Until  the  hour  of  weakness  came, 

And  sadly  thus  they  fell. 

Think  ffenUy  of  the  erring  !  ^ 

Oh,  do  not  thou  forget, 
However  darkly  stained  by  sin. 

He  is  thy  brother  yet. 
Heir  of  the  self  same  heritage. 

Child  of  the  self  same  God  ! 
He  hath  but  stumbled  in  the  path 

Thou  hast  in  weakness  trod. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring ; 

For  is  it  not  enough 
That  innocence  and  peace  have  gone, 

Without  thy  censure  rough  1 
It  sure  must  be  a  weary  lot 

That  sin-crushed  heart  to  bear, 
And  they  who  share  a  happier  fate 

Their  chidings  may  well  spare. 

Speak  kindly  to  the  erring  ! 

Thou  mayst  yet  lead  them  back, 
With  holy  words  and  tones  of  love. 

From  misery's  thorny  track. 
Forget  not  thou  hast  sinned, 

And  sinful  yet  must  be  ; 
Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one 

As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee ! 

Social  Monitor. 


ZtlTing  Waters. 

By  James  Lumhard. 

Ho !  ye  fainting  sons  and  dauffhters. 
Thirsting  lor  the  stream  of  life, 

Come  ye  to  the  Living  Waters, 
Undisturbed  by  waves  of  strife. 

Flowing  from  a  fountain  bright, 

Robed  m  rays  of  purest  light. 

Traveller,  in  a  pathway  clreamy, 
Toiling  on  mid  care  and  strife. 

With  a  heart  oppressed  and  weary, 
Pantinff  for  the  stream  of  life ; 

Come  where  living  waters  burst, 

Driok  of  than  and  never  thirtt. 


Child  of  error,  tamely  drinking 
Of  a  peace-destroying  stream. 

Whose  overburdening  heart  is  sinking 
•Neath  its  wild  and  withering  gleam, 

Come  where  flow  the  waters  bright, 

And  drink  in  their  gladdening  light. 

Pallid  mourner,  broken-hearted, 

In  thy  grief  uncoraforied, 
Weeping  o'er  a  friend  departed 

For  the  country  of  the  dead. 
Come  where  living  waters  burst, 
Drink  of  them  and  never  thirst. 

Rosy  youth,  with  buoyant  spirits, 

Ud repressed  by  care  or  pain, 
Ere  thy  happy  heart  inherits 

Aught  its  purity  to  stain, 
Seek  the  precious  fount  of  truth. 
Drink  and  know  abiding  youth. 

Maiden,  while  thy  brow  unclouded 
Wears  not  one  dark  shade  of  care. 

While  thy  hopes  are  all  unshrouded. 
And  undimmcd  by  stem  despair. 

See  the  waters  running  o*er : 

Drink  of  them  and  thirst  no  more. 

Mother,  with  thy  tender  bosom, 
And  thy  ne'er  forgetting  love. 

Guarding  each  bright,  cherished  blossom, 
Lent  thee  from  the  world  above ;    ' 

Bring  them  to  the  fountain's  brink. 

And  Its  waters  let  them  drink. 

Gray-haired  man,  whose  tread  unsteafly. 
Faded  eye  and  trembling  hand, 

Tell  us  thou  art  nearly  ready 
For  the  dim  and  silent  land. 

Teach  the  youn^  and  tender  mind 

Where  this  glonous  fount  to  find. 

Weary  mortal^  vainly  thirsting 
For  enjoyments  which  endure, 

From  this  sparkling  fountain  bursting. 
Flows  a  treasure  ever  pure : 

Here  are  waters  running  o*er ; 

Drink  of  them  and  thirst  no  more. 
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THE    CELEBRATED 

\  MlfNAMEDTHBTf 

I       Tbu  ia  B  finished  drawing  of  an  ancient 

/  Stone  CofSn,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

)   which  waa  removed  from  a  Mosque  in  Al- 

I   eztmdria  by  the  French,  before  the  bactka  of 

^  the  Nile  and  the  Pyramids,  and  taken  from 

the  British,  according  to  one  of  the  articles 

of  capitulation,    though    very    reluctantly 

yielded  up.     It  was  highly  valued  for  some 

years,  under  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  was 

the  cofim  of    Alexander  the  Great.     Dr. 

Clarke  labored  hard  to  prove  it  so,  as  may 

be  seen   in  his  travels.      Since  the   hier- 

t^Iyphics  have  become  tDlelligible,  however, 

the  numerous  inscriptions  which  cover  it 

have  been  sufficiently  made  out,  it  ia  thought, 

to  prove  that  it  was  made  for  the  body  of  an 

Egyptian  king. 

The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke's 
volume  on  Egypt  will  make  the  reader  ac- 


EQYPTIAN    COFFIN, 

KB     OP     ALtXAHDEB. 

quainted  with  its  appearance  and 
history: 

"  The  capitulation  for  the  rarreiidei  of  Al> 
exandria  had  been  protracted  by  the  conta. 
macy  of  the  French  general,  Menon,  who 
who  WBB  unwilling  to  deliver  up  the  an< 
liquities  demanded  oy  the  English,  and  hia 
reluctance,  in  this  respect  was  considerably 
augmented  by  observmg  the  increasing  na- 
ture of  those  demands :  for  as  the  French 
had  carefully  concealed  what  they  possessed, 
fresh  inlelligence  continuallv  came  to  Lord 
Hutchinson,  concerning  the  acquisitions 
they  had  made,  and  gave  rise  to  some  new 
exaction  on  the  pan  of  our  army.  Thus 
finding  himself  likely  to  be  stripped  of  all 
the  Egyptian  trophies  with  which  he  had 
prepared  to  adorn  the  Museum  at  Paris,  He- 
nou  gave  no  bounds  to  his  rage  and  morti- 
fication. Sometimes  he  threatened  to  bury 
himself  and  his  troops  in  the  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria, sooner  than  accede  to  the  proposals 
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he  had  received ;  at  other  times  he  had  re- 
coarse  to  the  most  ridiculous  gasconade,  and 
threatened  to  meet  Lord  Hutchinson  in  sin- 
gle combat  The  valuable  tablet  found  near 
Rosetta,  with  its  &mous  trilinguar  inscription, 
seemed  to  be  more  than  any  other  article  the 
subject  of  his  remonstrances  ;  because  this, 
he  maintained,  was  ^<  his  private  property ; 
and  therefore  as  exempt  from  requisition  as 
the  linen  of  his  wardrobe,  or  his  embroidered 
saddles.^'  We  then  ventured  to  inform  his 
lordship,  that  we  had  reason  to  believoithere 
was  something  concealed  in  Alexandria,  for 
the  possession  of  which  the  French  were 
more  anxious  than  even  for  this  tablet :  and 
making  known  to  him  the  nature  of  our  er- 
rand, received  his  orders  to  set  out  mstantly 
for  Alexandria ;  and  endeavor  to  discover, 
not  only  where  the  particular  monument 
was  hid  to  which  we  alluded,  but  also  what- 
soever other  antiquities  the  French  might 
have  secreted  in  the  city.  He  gave  us  also 
authority  from  himself  to  receive  the  Rosetta 
tablet,  and  to  copy  its  inscriptions ;  fearful 
lest  any  accident  might  befal  it,  either  while 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy, 
or  in  its  passage  home. 

Thus  provided,  we  left  the  British  camp, 
and,  crossing  the  valley  which  separated  the 
two  armies,  drew  near  to  the  outworks  of 
Alexandria.  Our  sentinels^  being  then  ad- 
vanced close  to  the  fortifications  of  the  place, 
challenged  us  ;  and  having  given  them  the 
word,  we  were  suffered  to  pass  on.  As  we 
approached  the  gates  of  the  city,  we  saw  a 
vast  number  of  Arabs,  who  were  stationed 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls,  with  baskets  of 
pottltry  and  other  provisions,  waiting  for  per- 
mission from  the  English  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants ;  who  were  then  greatly  distressed 
fi>r  want  of  food.  At  the  gates,  a  French 
sentinel  recived  our  passport,  and  conducted 
us  to  an  officer  for  its  examination ;  who  di- 
rected us  to  present  it  again,  when  we  should 
arrive  at  head  quarters  within  the  city.  In 
the  desolate  scene  of  sand  and  ruins  which 
innervenes  between  the  outer  gates  and  the 
interior  fortifications,  we  met  a  party  of 
miserable  Turks,  who  were  endeavoring, 
literally  to  crawl  towards  their  camp.  They 
had  been  liberated  that  morning  from  their 
dunfifeons.  The  legs  of  the  poor  creatures, 
swollen  to  a  size  that  was  truly  horrible, 
were  covered  with  large  ulcers,  and  their 
eyes,  too,  were  terrible  from  inflammation. 
We  found  the  inhabitants  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress for  the  want  of  provisions ;  many  of 
them  had  not  tasted  meat  or  bread  for  seve- 
ral months.  The  French,  who  were  better 
supplied  for  some  time,  were  now  driven  to 


such  straits,  that  they  had  put  to  death  fifteen 
horses  every  day,  for  many  days  past,  to  sup- 
ply their  own  soldiers  with  food. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  the  house  in 
which  we  were  to  reside,  when  a  party  of 
the  merchants,  who  had  heard  of  our  arrival 
from  the  imperial  consul,  came  to  congratu- 
late us  upon  the  successes  of  our  army,  and 
to  offer  any  assistance  in  their  power,  for 
expediting  the  entry  of  the  English  into  Al- 
exandria. They  asked  if  our  business  in 
Alexandria  related  to  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion between  lord  Hutchinson  and  Menou ; 
namely,  the  antiquities  collected  by  the 
French  in  Egypt?  Upon  beings  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  in  proof  of  it,  the  copy 
of  the  Rosetta  stone  being  produced,  the  prin- 
cipal person  among  them  said,  "  Does  your 
commander-in-chief  know  that  they  have  the 
Tomb  of  Alexander  ?^  We  desired  them  to 
describe  it ;  upon  which  they  said,  that  it 
was  of  one  entire  and  becmiifuL  green  stoney* 
shaped  like  a  cistern,  and  taken  from  the 
mosque  of  St.  Anthanasius*  that,  among 
the  inhabitants  this  cistern  had  always  borne 
the  appellation  of  Alexander's  Tomb.  Up- 
on further  conversation,  it  was  evident  this 
could  be  no  other  than  the  identical  monu- 
ment from  Cairo  referred.  We  produced 
the  confidential  letter  entrusted  to  us  upon 
this  subject.  The  person  to  whom  it  was 
written  was  not  present ;  but  they  offered  to 
conduct  us  to  his  house.  We  had  hitherto 
carefully  concealed  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  in  our  possession ;  and  for  obvious 
reasons  we  shall  not  mention,  even  now,  the 
name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. **  It  relates,,  then,"  said  they, "  to 
the  particular  object  of  our  present  visit  j 
and  we  will  put  it  in  your  power  to  get  pos- 
session of  it,"  telling  us-  also  the  great  vene- 
ration in  which  the  Mahometans  had  always 
held  it,  and  the  tradition  familiar  to  all  of 
them  respecting  its  origin.  Indeed,  this  had 
been  so  long  estabKshed,  that  one  wonders  it 
had  been  so  little  noticed  among  the  enlight- 
ened seminaries  of  Europe. 

The  mosque  of  St.  Athanasius  was  forci- 
bly entered  by  a  party  of  their  pioneers, 
with  battle  axes  and  hammers;  and  the 
"  Tomb  of  Iscander,  founder  of  the  ciit/" 
was  borne  away,  amidst  the  howling  and 
lamentation  of  its  votaries. 

We  were  told  that  it  was  in  the  hold  of  an 
hospital  ship,  named  La  Cause,  in  the  inner 
harbor ;  and  being  provided  with  a  boat,  we 


* 


♦  The  fact  is,  that  the  stone,  being  a  mass 
of  breccia y  is  variegated  ;  and  pans  of  >t  only 
are  of  a  green  color. 
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there  Sound  it  half  iilled  with  filth,  and  cov- 
ered with  rafi^s  of  the  sick  people  on  board. 
It  proved  to  be  an  immense  monolithal  Sar- 
copkagn$j  or,  according  to  the  name  borrow- 
ed by  the  Greeks  from  the  ancient  language 
of  Egypt,  a  Soros ;  converted  in  ages  long 
posterior  to  its  formation,  into  a  cistern,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  which  has  been  miiver- 
sal  in  the  East,  wherever  such  receptacles 
for  the  dead  have  been  discovered."  * 

The  learned  Dr.  Clarke,  (one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  of  travellers,)  was 
thus  led,  through  mistake,  to  place  a  value 
upon  this  beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  to 
which  it  has  since  been  found  to  have  no 
claim.  We  hope  hereafter  to  have  opportu- 
nity to  give  our  readers  some  definite  ideas 
of  the  numerous  and  surprising  discoveries 
made  and  still  going  on  in  Egypt,  of  the 
key  by  which  the  hieroglyphical  writings, 
wkh  which  they  abound,  have  been  rendered 
intelligible,  and  the  flood  of  light  which 
they  have  shed  upon  the  history  of  past  ages. 
The  nature  of  these  subjects  does  not  allow 
a  very  rapid  prograss :  but  with  large  and 
some  splendid  recent  books  before  us,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  give  in  a  brief  form,  from 
time  to  time,  such  facts  as  we  think  most  ap- 
propriate to  our  Magazine  and  its  readers. 

The  beautiful  engraving  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  as  well  as  several  other  prints  on 
the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  in  our  preceding 
nombers,  will  be  found  in  some  of  the  Juve- 
nile works  of  the  Protestat  Episcopal  Sun- 
day School  Society,  accompanied  with  de- 
scriptions and  suggestions  adapted  to  interest 
and  improve  the  minds  of  the  young. 

SAINT  fliDEPONSO. 

From  Bourg-oanfta't  Travels  in  Spain  ^ 
There  are  some  situations,  in  the  gardens 
of  St.  Ildefonso,  whence  the  eye  may  collec- 
tively distinguish  the  greater  part  of  the 
fountains.  The  traveller,  who  wishes  to 
charm  all  his  senses  at  once,  must  take  his 
station  on  the  high  flat  in  front  of  the  king's 
apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the  foliage 
are  contrived  two  large  arbors,  through  the 
windows  cut  in  which  are  seen  twenty  crvstal 
eolamns  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  of 
the  surrounding  trees,  mixing  their  resplend- 
tnt  whiteness  with  the  verdure  of  the  foliage, 
uniting  their  confused  noise  to  the  rustling  of 
the  branches,  and  refreshing  and  embalming 
the  air.  Ascending  towards  the  grand  reser- 
voir of  these  abundant  and  limpid  waters,  af- 
ter having  traversed  a  superb  parterre,  and 
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climbing  for  some  time,  you  reach  a  long  and 
even  alley,  which  occupies  all  the  upper  part 
of  the  gardens.    In  the  middle  of  this  alley, 
turning  towards  the  castle,  a  vast  horizon  ap- 
pears as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.     The  im- 
mense gardens  through  which  you  have  pass- 
ed, become  narrower  to  the  eye  ;  the  alleys, 
fountains,  and  parterres  all  disappear;  you 
see  but  one  road  before  you,  which,  in  the 
form  of  a  vessel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  yon 
seem  to  stand,  has  its  stem  on  the  top  of  the 
palace.    Afterward,  on  turning,  you  have  a 
view  of  a  little  lake  behind  you,  of  which  the 
irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what  are  called 
English  gardens,  merely  mimic  Uie  captiva- 
ting irregularities  of  nature :  Nature  herself 
has  traced  them.    The  alley  from  which  you 
enjoy  this .  prospect  is  united  at  each  end  to 
the  curve  which  surrounds  the  reservoir.  The 
waters  stream  in  abundance  from  the  sides 
of  the  woody  mountain  in  firont ;  these  waters, 
whose   distant  murmurs   alone  disturb   the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  meet  in  this  reservoir,  and 
thence  descend  by  a  thousand  invisible  tubes 
to  other  reservoirs,  whence  thev  are  spouted, 
in  columns,  sheaves,  and  arcades,  upon  the 
flowery  soil  which  they  refreshen.    The  im- 
age of  the  tufted  woods  which  surround  it,  is 
reflected  from  the  unmoved  surface  of  the 
lake,  as  is  also  that  of  some  simple  and  rural 
houses  under  their  shade,  thrown,  as  by  acci- 
dent, into  this  delightful  picture.  The  streams 
which  feed  this  principal  reservoir,  formeriy 
lost  themselves  in  the  valleys,  without  affcMrd- 
ing  either  profit  or  pleasure  to  any  one.    At 
the  call  of  art  they  have  become  lM)th  agree- 
able and  useful.    After  climbing  the  pym- 
midal  mountain  where  their  source  is  con- 
cealed, you   reach  the  wall  of  the  garden, 
which  was  hid  by  the  thickness  of  the  foli- 
age.   Nothing,  in  fact,  ought  here  to  strike 
the  mind  with  ideas  of  exclusive  property : 
streams,  woods,  majestic  solitude  of  moun- 
tains— these  are  the  blessings  which  man  en- 
joys in  common.    The  rivulets  which  escape 
from  the  grand  reservoir  serve,  by  litUe  chan^ 
nels — some   visible,    others   running    under 

Sound — to  water  all  the  plants  of  the  garden, 
their  course,  in  one  place  they  moisten  has- 
tily the  roots  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  cross 
an  alley  to  nourish  more  slowly  the  plants  of 
a  parterre.  From  the  basin  of  Andromeda 
they  run  between  two  rows  of  trees  in  a  hol- 
low and  sombre  channel,  the  too  sudden  in- 
dination  of  which  is  taken  off  by  cascades 
and  windings.  At  length,  after  dissecting  the 
garden  in  every  direction — afler  playing  among 
the  gods  and  nymphs,  and  moistenmg  the 
throats  of  the  swans,  tritons,  and  lions — ^they 
sink  under  ground,  and  enter  the  bosom  of  the 
neighboring  meadows, 

Bre^.— The  substance  of  the  following 
useful  information  is  taken  from  *«  Cist's  Ad- 
vertiser," published  in  Cincinnati,  Ohia 

"  Flour,  as  most  housekeepers  are  aware^ 
increases  greatly  in  weight  in  the  process  of 
baking.    So  much  so  as  to  produce  265  lbs. 
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of  br«&d  from  a  barrel— 196  pounda — of  flour. 
Inferior  flour  will  not  mske  aB  great  a  turn 
out  as  •uperGae.  This  is  do!  owing  lo  thb 
weight  of  water  in  mating  it  up,  as  some  un- 
reflecting peraans  suppose,  for  the  moisture  la 
ol  course  evaporated  in  bakiog,  but  b]r  the 
gint  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  lakes  place 


in  tbat  process.     Charles  Lndwig,  of  Fhila-  , 

ddpiiia,  during  jhe  rerolnUooary  w«T,  ou^  , 

plied  tbe  coatineotial  iroope  with  bremd,  d^  ' 

liTering  as  mauf  pounds  of  bread  as  he  receive  ', 
ed  pounds  of  flour,  much  to  tbe  aatoDisbniMil 

of  Geaeial  Washington,   who  fuppoeed  k«  ' 
was  working  for  nothing. 


WRECK  OP   THE  STEAM  SHIP  FULTOIT. 


Hany  of  onr  readers  may  hare  heard  of  the 
aeeidenul  blowing  up  of  the  stesm  frigate 
Fulton,  about  Bfleeo  years  ago,  nnd  yei  many 
have  but  an  imperfect  recallectiou  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe. Tbe  above  print,  which  was  en- 
grared  froip  an  accurate  drawing,  made  a 
abort  time  after  tbe  unhappy  event,  may  as- 
sist them  in  Ibrming  a  distinct  conception  of 


This  vessel  was  coDSlructed  for  exlraordi- 
narf  strength,  and  consisted,  in  a  sense,  of 
two  hulks,  having  two  keels.  She  was  of 
surprising  thickness,  her  sides  presenting 
walls  of  solid  timber,  impenetrable  to  com- 
mon cannon  shot.  She  was,  however,  of 
such  age,  that  her  timbers  were  much  decay- 
ed ;  and  lo  (his  condition  was  supposed  lo  be 
owing^  the  extent  of  injury  which  she  experi- 
enced. She  had  long  been  used  as  a  receiv- 
ing ship — that  is,  to  contain  seamen  not  as- 
signed to  any  particular  vessel ;  and  she  had 
long  been  moored  at  a  wharf  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  where  she  is  rcpr^ented  in  out 
engraving.  This  sketch  is  accurate,  hating 
baen  reduced  from  a  large  drawing  made  soon 
after  the  disaster ;  and  represents  the  masts 
broken,  and  many  spars  and  limbers  thrown 
about  in  confusion. 

During  dinner-time,  while  a  number  of  offi- 
een  and  their  friends  were  seated  at  the  Inble 
on  board,  and  a  considerable  number  of  sea- 


men were,  as  usual,  diflerently  oconpfed  in 
various  parts  of  the  ship,  an  explosion  took 
place,  which,  although  it  made  out  a  mode- 
rate report  at  a  distance,  was  so  vioteDt  that 
it  insiBDily  reduced  the  Fulton  almost  to  a 
perfect  wreck,  maimed  many  persons,  and 
mangled  and  killed  a  large  number.  The 
decks  were  lifted  up,  many  other  parts  so 
much  ihallered,  that  nothing  but  the  firing  of 
the  magazine,  with  a  partial  continement  of 
its  explosive  force,  and  the  feebleness  of  the 
ship's  timbers  could  account  for  the  terrific 
effects.  It  proved,  on  a  subsequent  inquiry, 
that  the  petty  officer  who  lied  had  the  charge 
of  the  magazine,  and  had  been  just  dismissed 
for  ill  conduct,  had  gone  down  to  ibe  powder* 
room,  a  short  time  before  the  accident,  with  a 
light ;  and  thai  he  was  a  man  of  violent  pas- 
sions and  intemperate  habits.  This  led  some 
to  form  the  opinion,  that  he  had  purposely 
tired  the  magazine :  but  there  was  no  certain 
evidence ;  and  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe 
lemaioB  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  The  ez- 
ploaiun  ruined  the  ship,  which  never  had  been 
put  lo  any  active  service  before,  and  was  af- 
terwards uuCt  to  be  repaired. 

We  copy  the  following  additional  particu- 
lars from  some  ofibe  newspapers  bf  tbe  day: 

The  S3:plofW7i.—Ttte  magazine  wns  in  the 
bow  of  the  larboard  boat.  The  whole  of  thai 
quarter  was  demolished,  down  lo  the  water's 
edge  1  but  this  most  striking  pari  of  the 
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coold  not  be  exhibiced  in  the  picture,  as  the 
Tiew  wme  taken  from  the  Navy  Yard.  The 
beams  of  the  m^n  deck  were  broken,  and  a 
poBsage  was  forced  through  quite  to  the  ward 
rocRn,  where  the  officers  were  at  dinner,  and 
splinters  and  fragments  driven  in  among  them. 

The  bowsprit  appears  fallen  down  quite  to 
the  water,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  bul- 
wark which  supported  it  being  blown  away. 
A  part  of  it  is  seen  floating  on  the  water.  A 
fragment  of  the  fpre-yard  lies  over  the  star- 
board bow.  The  stump  of  the  foremast  is 
seen  jast  above  the  deck,  the  mast  itself  lying 
oireff  against' the  main-nmst  The  main-mast 
is  broken  off  a  few  feet  above  the  deck.  Aft 
of  this  are  seen  a  mingled  mass  of  shattered 
yards,  topmast,  mizen-mast,  &c.  quite  con- 
cealing the  small  poop  deck.  A  gun  hangs 
out  at  one  of  the  starboard  pot-holes  near  the 
gangway.  Four  of  the  larboard  guns  were 
MOWB  into  the  water,  but  have  all  i^ea  fished 
up  again. 

Midshipman  Eckford, — This  young  gentle- 
man was  standing  m  the  starboard  ^n^ay, 
and  was  strangely  tumbled  to  the  mside,  in- 
stead of  being  blown  out  upon  the  platform. 
He  was  then  caught  under  one  of  the  beams, 
where  he  hung  fast  by  one  leg. 

The  following  account  of  his  gallant  con- 
duct is  given  on  the  authority  of  the  New 
York  American : 

While  he  hung  in  this  painful  condition, 
not  a  groan,  nor  a  complaint,  nor  a  word  of 
supplication  escaped  him.  His  cheek  was 
unolanehed,  and  his  features  composed,  while 
he  held  on  to  the  beam  with  his  arms  to  keep 
his  bead  up. 

Attempts  were  make  to  raise  the  beam ; 
but  there  was  such  a  mass  of  materials  above, 
that  no  muscular  force  could  move  it.  In  this 
emergency.  Commodore  Chauncey,  with  great 
promptness,  ordered  the  jack-screw  to  be 
Drougtit  from  the  shore.  This  took  time,  and 
it  was  not  then  the  work  of  a  moment  to  ap- 
ply it,  and  bring  it  into  action.  An  hour  went 
by,  ere  the  youth  was  extricated ;  and  yet 
not  a  sinffle  murmur  of  impatience  was  heard 
from  his  lips.  His  only  words  were  in  direc- 
tion or  encouragement  to  those  who  were  aid- 
ing: him — exclaiming,  from  time  to  time, 
**  Hurra  my  hearties  !"  **  There,  it  moves !" 
His  only  reproof  was  to  the  sailor  who,  when 
the  beam  was  raised,  attempted,  rather  rude- 
ly, to  withdraw  the  fractured  limb.  The 
sailor  supported  him  while  he  performed  the 
office  himself.  The  whole  number  of  killed 
was  thirty-three,  including  lieutenant  Breck- 
enbridge  and  three  women.  Twenty-nine 
were  reported  as  wounded,  but  there  were 
many  more  who  were  slightly  injured.  Near- 
ly erery  person  on  board  received  at  least  a 
scratch. 

The  greater  part  of  the  mischief  jvas  done 
by  the  force  of  the  fragments  and  splinters. 
These  were  driven  into  every  part  of  the  ship. 
Capt.  Newton,  who  commanded  the  ship,  em- 
plc^ed  all  the  force  he  could  spare,  to  clear 


the  wreck  and  find  the  bodies  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufierers.  Twenty-four  were  taken  out 
of  the  ruins  at  the  time,  but  some  of  the  oth- 
ers were  not  found  till  a  considerable  time 
after. 

One  was  found  horribly  mutilated,  and 
drifted  ashore  on  Staten  Island.  Another  got 
fostened  to  a  beam,  and  was  picked  up.  Two 
were  picked  out  of  the  water  near  the  wreck. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bodies,  or  parts  of 
the  bodies  of  all  the  killed,  have  been  foimd 
and  decently  interred,  and  that  all  who  were 
on  board  at  the  time  have  been  accoimt- 
ed  for. 


Spirits  of  Tarpentins. 

In  the  6th  number  of  this  Magazine,  (page 
64th,}  we  give  a  letter  fVom  a  friend,  descri- 
bing the  mode  in  which  turpentine,  pitch  and 
tar  are  collected  from  yellow  pine  trees,  in 
the  southern  parts  of  our  country.  We  copy 
from  the  Richmond  Herald  the  following  de- 
scription of  Wilmington,  N.  Carolina,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  distilling  turpentine : 

Wilmington,  the  principal  seaport  of  North 
Carolina,  stands  on  a  sand-bank,  on  the  river 
Cape  Fear,  about  30  miles  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  A  few  years-  since  it  was  nearly  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  buildings  are  mostly  new 
and  quite  scattered.  Its  population  is  about 
6000.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  thrifty 
and  growing  place.  Its  principal  exports  are 
turpentine  and  lumber. 

The'^distillation  of  turpentine  employs  a 
considerable  capital.  Eight  large  distilleries 
are  kept  in  constant  operation — one  of  these 
using  200  barrels  of  turpentine  a  day.  A  large 
still,  with  its  appurtenances,  costs  $2000.  In- 
to it  from  40  to  50  barrels  of  turpentine  are 
emptied.  The  process  of  distillation  does  not 
vary  materially  from  that  of  rum.  The  con- 
densing tub  is  supplied  with  water  fVom  the 
river,  by  means  of  a  small  wind-mill.  The 
soirit  escapes  from  the  worm  in  a  considera- 
ble sluice.  About  six  hours  are  requisite  to 
run  off  the  contents  of  a  large  still.  The  best 
turpentine  yields  seven  gallons  of  spirit  to  the 
barrel ;  but  the  most  inferior  quality  not  more 
than  three  g^allons.  Good  turpentine  costs 
$2  per  barreli  and  the  spirit  sells  readily  at 
33  cents  a  gallon,  and  rozin,  which  is  the  por^ 
tion  of  the  turpentine  remaining  after  the  ex- 
traction of  the  spirit,  at  from  75  cents  to  $1 
per  barrel.  Eight  hundred  barrels  of  turpen- 
tine are  daily  disiilled  in  Wilmington — about 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  amount  brought  to 
this  market — yielding  not  less  than  4000  gal- 
lons of  spirit.  This  branch  of  business  is 
prospering.  Considerable  wealth  has  been 
reahsed  by  those  who  first  engaged  in  it,  not- 
withstanding some  severe  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  fires. 

The  lumber  business  is,  probably,  of  greater 
importance  to  the  place  than  the  turpentine. 
There  are  seven,  or  more,  large  steam  saw- 
mills constantly  employed  in  cutting  plank. 
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The  one  which  I  risited  co6^  $14,000,  and 
employs  20  hands.  It  has  two  timber  frameev 
and  cuu  15,000  feet  of  plank  daily.  The 
arerage  Talne  of  the  timber  needed  to  fiimish 
tbifl  mill  is  $100.  At  this  time  the  lumber 
sapplied  by  these  mills  meets  a  ready  sale. 
Sereral  vessels  were  lyinff  in  the  rirer,  wait- 
ing their  turn  to  be  loaded.  Some  fire-sehoc^ 
nera  were  at  the  wharf,  receiring  freight  as 
dke  lumber  was  sawed. 


Fion  the  Albany  CaUtTrntor. 
Caltivrntlon  of  Fnat— Mode  of  PropagaUoui, 

Strawberries  multiply  rapidly  daring  their 
growth,  by  ninnert  m>m  the  parent  plant, 
whjjich,  roQtingfit  every  joinju form  numerous 
new  plants,  xo  form  new  plantations,  these 
need  only  to  be  removed  to  the  bed  where 
tfaev  may  floaritlL  This  work  may  be  done 
early  ia  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring ;  the 
IcMrmer  is  best.  If  done  in  autumn,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  thrown 
out  bv  frost,  especially  on  heavy  soils.  This 
ttiay  oe  prevented  by  treading  the  soil  closely 
around  the  roots  bc^e  the  ground  becomes 
iffocen.  Such  beds  will  bear  some  fruit  the 
summer  following  the  transplanting,  and  will 
furnish  an  abundant  supply  the  second  sea- 
son.   The  alpines  produce  well  in  one  year. 

Soil  and  Siluation.^The  best  soil  for  the 
strawberry  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  though  it  will 
sooeeed  and  bear  on  any  soil  which  is  fertile. 
The  siluaiion  should  be  open,  and  well  ex- 
posed to  light  and  air.  It  succeeds  very  well 
when  planted  in  single  rows  as  edgings.  The 
alpine  and  wood  strawberries  may  be  placed 
in  a  more  shady  situation  than  the  others ;  it 
is  during  hot  and  dry  seasons  of  the  year  that 
they  are  intended  chiefly  for  bearing.  They 
are  consequently  well  adapted  to  edgings  for 
shrubbery.  When  the  soil  is  rich,  the  advan- 
tages of  employing  strawberries  for  edging  is 
great,  as  they  succeed  in  such  soils  much  bet- 
ter when  in  single  rows  than  when  crowded 
together  in  a  bed. 

OeiMTOl  Culture, — A  very  general  error  is 
to  plant  too  near  together ;  especially  if  the 
soil  be  fertile.  Thorough  culture  is  by  far  the 
best  at  the  same  time  tnat  it  is  ultimately  the 
the  cheapest  method.  It  is  true  that  on  com- 
mon rich  ffarden  soils  a  bed  may  be  trans- 
planted which  will  produce  fine  fruit  and  good 
crops  with  little  care  after  once  prepared ;  we 
have  known  beds  to  yield  plentifully  almost 
untouched  for  years,  not  even  having  been 
weeded,  the  thick  growth  of  the  strawberry 
keeping  down,  in  a  great  measure,  every 
thing  else.  But  by  the  following  thorougn 
mode,  or  one  practiced  by  Keen  of  Islesworth 
in  England,  who  first  raised  the  celebrated 
variety  known  as  Eeen*s  seedling,  the  great- 
est amount  of  fruit  may  doubtless  be  obtained 
for  the  care  and  labor  expended,  while  the 
quality  is  greatly  superior.  The  soil  for  this 
mode  of  culture  should  be  ploughed  or  trench- 
ed deep,  and  mixed  with  decomposed  stable 
manure;  if  the  subsoil  be  somewhat  sterile. 
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it  should  not  be  thrown  to  the  suriaee.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  at  least  a  month 
before  transplanting.  **  The  best  way,"  says 
Kees» ''  to  obtain  new  planta,  ia,  by  plantiiig 
ottt  runners  in  a  nursery,  for  the  copress  psur- 
pose>  in  the  previous  season :  for  it  is  a  yery 
bad  plan  to  supply  new  plantations  with  old 
plaatsw"  The  distances  of  the  rows  asander 
are  about  two  feet,  and  dghteen  inches  in  the 
row  for  the  large  varieties,  as  Methven  and 
Keen's  seeding ;  the  smaller  varieties  may  be 
a  little  nearer.  This  distance  may  seem  too 
great,  but  it  is  necessary  for  sim,  air,  and  onl- 
tiure.  ^  These  large  aistances,"  sajs  Keen, 
''  I  find  necessary  ;  for  the  trasses  of  fruit  in 
my  garden  ground  are  frequently  a  foot  long." 
This  fact  isasuffieient  proof  of  the  excelleroe 
of  his  mode  of  culture.  •*  After  the  beds  are 
planted,  I  always  keep  them  as  clear  of  weeds 
as  possible,  and  on  no  account,  allow  any  crop 
to  be  planted  between  the  rowa.  Upon  the 
growing  of  the  runners,  I  have  cut  wneo  ne* 
cessary ;  this  is  usually  three  times  in  each 
season.  In  the  autumn  1  always  have  the 
rows  dug  between ;  for  I  find  it  refre^es  the 
plants  materially,  and  I  recommend  to  those 
persons  to  whom  it  may  be  convenient,  to  scat- 
ter in  the  spring,  very  lightly,  some  loose  straw 
between  the  rows.  It  serves  to  keep  the 
ground  moist,  enriches  the  strawberry,  and 
thus,  by  a  little  extra  trouble  and  cost,  a 
more  abundant  crop  may  be  obtained.  A 
short  time  before  the  crop  ripens,  I  always 
cut  off  the  runners,  to  strengthen  the  root ; 
and  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  I  have  what 
fresh  runners  have  been  made,  taken  off  by  a 
reaping  hook,  together  with  the  outside  leaves 
around  the  main  plant,  after  which  I  rake  the 
beds,  then  hoe  them,  and  rake  them  again. 
In  the  autumn,  imless  the  plants  appear  very 
strong,  1  have  some  dung  dug  between  the 
rows,  but  if  they  are  very  luxuriant,  the  dung 
is  not  required ;  for  in  some  rich  soils  it  would 
cause  the  plants  to  turn  nearly  all  to  leaf.  I 
have  also  to  remark,  that  the  dtmg  used  for 
manure,  should  not  be  too  far  spent ;  freE^ 
dung  from  the  stable  is  preferable  to  spit 
dung,  which  many  persons  are  so  food  ^." 
The  writer  has  founa  great  advantage  both  as 
a  matter  of  economy  of  labor  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  productiveness,  to  set  out  strawber- 
ries in  long  rows,  about  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  apart,  and  ten  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  so  that  they  may  be  cultivated  with  a 
horse.  The  difi'erence  between  suffering  a 
bed  to  become  thickly  matted  over,  and  keep- 
ing the  plants  or  hills  well  hoed  separately, 
is  iDcredible  to  ooe  who  has  not  seen  it  A 
half  pint  of  the  largest  and  finest  strawberries 
from  one  hill  is  easily  thus  produced. 

The  Strawberry,  thoiiprh  never  delicious 
from  an  imperfection  of  the  fructification, 
coi:\tains  fertile  and  barren  flowers  in  most  va- 
rieties, except  the  alpines  and  wood.  The 
barren  plants  are  more  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive of  new  plants,  and  ni  some  cases  will 
overrun  and  crowd  out  the  fer;ilc  oui  s.  Hence 
the  unproductive  stale  of  many  beds  of  line 
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rarienes  where  this  has  taken  place.  A  few 
sterile  plants,  perhaps  one-tenth>  are  necessa- 
ry to  cause  fertility  to  the  others. 

THB   EHRAGGO  ClifiPHAITT. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  savage  perform- 
ance of  the  elephant  at  Baton  Rouge,  the 
Advocate  says  : 

It  is  suj^posed,  that  the  original  cause  of 
the  elephant's  fury,  was  a  piece  of  tobacco 
which  had  very  imprudently  been  given  to 
him  by  some  oi  the  spectators  at  the  exhibi* 
tioo,  on  the  day  previous  The  extraordina- 
ry sagacity  of  an  animal  like  the  elephant 
is  iM>f  to  be  fearlessly  tampered  with.  And 
here,  we  will  relate  an  incident  in  proof  of 
this  well  known  &ct :  Some  years  ago,  dur- 
ing our  sojourn  at  Monroe,  in  this  State,  a 
menagerie,  having  an  elephant,  fprobably 
the  identical  one  spokai  of  above,)  stopped 
at  the  town  to  exhibit  for  a  few  days.  One 
afternoon  a  young  man,  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
offered  the  elephant  a  piece  of  tobacco, 
which,  taking  with  his  trunk,  he  placed  in 
his  mouth ;  but  quickly  perceiving  the  im- 
position to  which  he  had  basely  been  sub- 
jected, he  grew  vehemently  enraged,  lashed 
lk»  trunk  furiously  about,  pierced  the  air 
with  his  neighings,  and  would  follow  the 
young  man  with  his  eyes,  during  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  That  night,  about  12  o'clock, 
he  broke  loose  from  his  station,  and,  as  if 
guided  by  some  secret  knowledge,  made  di- 
rectly for  the  store,  in  the  back  room  of 
which  his  tormenter  slept ;  and  tearing  up 
by  the  roots  several  large  china  trees  in  front 
of  the  building,  he  then  battered  down  the 
door,  effected  his  entrance,  and  rushed  into 
the  room  where  the  young  man  vtras  asleep, 

S'ving  him  barely  time  to  escape  with  his 
e.  The  monstrous  midnight  invader,  after 
performing  sundry  works  of  mischief  left 
the  store,  and  was  finally  captured  by  his 
keeper. 

Pbrilous  Adventure  ts  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  — The  following  incident  is  re- 
lated of  a  party  who  visited  the  Mammoth 
Cave  last  spring : — 

"  A  wedding  party  went  to  this  cave  to 
spend  the  honey-moon.  While  there,  they 
went  to  visit  tho&e  beautiful  portions  of  the 
cave  which  lie  beyond  the  river  *  Jordan.' 
(This  is  the  subterranean  river  which  flows 
in  utter  darkness  through  a  part  of  the  vast 
cavenL^  In  order  to  do  this,  a  pnerson  has 
to  sail  down  the  river  nearly  a  mile,  before 
reaching  the  avenue  which  leads  off  from 
the  river  to  the  opposite  side,  for  there  is  no 
shore  or  landing-place  between  the  point  that 
is  below  on  the  other,  for  the  river  fills  the 
whole  width  of  one  avenue  of  the  cave,  and 


is  several  feet  deep  where  the  side  walls  de- 
scend into  the  water.  This  party  had  as- 
cended the  river,  visited  the  cave  beyond,  and 
had  a^ain  embarked  on  the  water  for  their 
return  nomeward.  After  they  had  ascended 
the  river  about  half  way,  some  of  the  party, 
who  were  in  high  glee,  got  into  a  frobc  and 
overturned  the  boat  Their  lights  were  all 
extinguished,  their  matches  wet,  the  boat 
filled  with  water  and  sunk  immediately,  and 
there  they  were,  <  in  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness,' up  to  their  chins  in  water. 

"  No  doubt  they  would  have  all  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  guide's  great  presence 
of  mind.  He  charged  them  to  remain  per- 
fectly still,  for  if  they  moved  a  single  step 
thev  mi^ht  get  out  of  their  depth  in  water, 
and.  swimming  would  not  avail  them,  for 
they  could  not  see  where  to  swim  to.  He 
knew  that  if  they  could  bear  the  coldness  of 
the  water  any  length  of  time,  they  would  be 
safe,  for  another  guide  would  be  sent  from 
the  cave  house  to  see  what  had  become  of 
them.  And  in  this  perilous  conditfon,  up  to 
their  mouths  in  water,  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness more  than  night,  four  miles  under 
ground,  they  remained  for  upwdrd  of  ^ve 
hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  anodier 
guide  came  to  their  relief  Matthew,  or 
Mat,  the  guide  who  rescued  them,  told  me 
that  when  he  got  to  where  they  were,  his  fel- 
low-guide, Stephen,  (the  Coinmbus  of  the 
cave,)  was  swimming  around  the  rest  of  the 
party,  cheering  them,  and  directing  his  move- 
ments, while  swimming,  by  the  sound  of 
their  voices,  which  were  raised,  one  and  all, 
in  prayer  and  supplication  for  deliverance. 

'^Bouthem  paper. 


Power  of  Imagination. — A  few  years  smee 
Elijah  Barns,  of  Pennsylvania,  killed  a  mttle- 
•nake  in  bis  field  witbout  injury  to  himself, 
and  immediately  after  put  on  his  son's  waist- 
coat, mistaking  it  for  his  own,  both  being  of 
one  colour.  He  returned  to  his  house,  and  qn 
attempting  to  button  his  waiscoat,  he  found 
to  his  astonishment  that  it  was  much  tOo 
small.  His  imagination  was  now  wrought  to 
a  high  pitch,  and  he  instantly  cooceiv^  the 
idea  that  he  had  been  bitten  imperceptibly  by 
the  snake,  and  was  thus  swollen  irom  the 
poison.  He  frew  suddenly  very  ill,  and  took 
to  his  bed.  The  family,  in  great  alarm  and 
confusion,  summoned  three  physicians,  and 
the  usual  remedies  were  prescribed  and  ad- 
ministered. The  patient,  however,  grew 
worse  and  worse  every  minute,  until  at  len^h  •[ 
his  son  came  home  with  his  father's  waist- 
coat dangling  about  him.  The  mistery  was 
instantlv  unfolded,  and  the  patient  being  re- 
lieved from  his  imaginary  apprehensions,  dis- 
missed his  physicians  and  was  restored  to  his 
wonted  health. — Country  paper. 
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THB  OBAVB. 


This  bird  belcwgs  to  Ihst  olass  which  is  < 
diftinguiibed  by  long  legs  destitute  of  fea- 
tbera,  and  embncea  a  considerable  variet}' 
of  size,  nature  and  habits.  The  length  of  ; 
leg  and  neck  gives  many  of  them  an  awk- 
waric  appearance  in  flight :  but  the  crane 
while  wading  in  shallow  water,  in  search 
of  its  food,  often  presents  an  aspect  rather 
■lately  and  graceful.  They  are  not  un- 
oommon  on  our  shores,  nor  even  on  some 
of  our  inland  streams;  but  ihey  prefer 
lonely  places,  and  are  not  familiar  to  eyes 
Moustomed  only  to  our  frequented  river- 
sides and  groves. 

The  crane  attracted  attention  from  very 
ancient  times,  by  its  orderly  movements  in 
migratory  flocks.  The  regularity  of  its 
passages  from  country  to  country  is  alluded 
to  in  the  scriptures,  as  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Creator,  in  direct- 
ing his  irrational  creatures,  and  one  of  the 
evidences  whioh  the  revolution  of  the  sea- 
sons presents,  that  we  may  trust  him  with 
confidence,  to  guide,  protect  and  bless  us. 
Some  extravagant  tales  have  been  told  of 
the  sagacity  displayed  by  the  companies  of 
onuies  on  their  annual  flights.  The  follow- 
ing from  Harper's  Family  Library,  Vol. 
96,  is  a  specimen  : 


"  The  Bentinela  of  gregarious  birds  were 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  legends  told 
of  them  no  leas  exaggerated  than  those  of 
our  modern  orow-courta.      '  The  cranes,' 
says  Aristotle,  as  we  may  IraDsiaie  the  pas- 
sage, <  have  a  leader,  as  well  as  sentinels 
placed  in  ibeir  rear  rank,  so  that  their  alarm- 
call  may  be  heard."     Pliny  gives  a  still 
more  minute   detail  of  their  proceedings. 
Speaking  of   their    migration,   he    says: 
'  They  put  not  themselves  in  their  journey, 
nor  set  forward  without  a  council  called 
before,  and  a  general  consent.     They  fly 
aloi),  because  they  would  have  a  belter 
prospect  to  see  before  Ihem  ;    and  for  this    [ 
purpose  a  captain  they  chuse  to  guide  then,    ' 
whom  the  rest  follow.     In  the  rereward  be-    \ 
hind  there  be  certain  of  them  set  and  di>-   ; 
posed  to  give  signal  by  their  manner  of  cry, 
for  to  range  orderly  in  ranks,  and  keep   ( 
close  together  in  array :  and  this  they  do   i 
by  turns,  each  one  his  course.     They  main- 
tain a  set  watch  all  night  long,  and  have  | 
their  senlicels.  These  aland  on  one  foot,  and   ' 
hold  a  little  stone  within  the  other,  which  ', 
by  falling  from  it  if  ihey  should  chance  to  ' 
sleep,  might  awaken   them,  and    reprove   < 
them  for  their  negligence.     Whiles  these   } 
watch,  all   the   rest  sleep,  couching  their  < 
heads  under  Iheir  wings;    and  one  while    ' 
they  rest  on  one  fool,  and  other  whiles  ihey   , 
shift  to  the  other.     The  captain  bcarelh  up 
hia  head  aloft  into  the  air,  and  giveih  signal    . 
10  the  rest  what  is  lo  be  done.'  " 
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NEW    SAILOR'S    HOMK. 


The  namber  of  nilor  boarderB,  wiihia  ihe 

rMreoding  ibe  latiDsi.  is  41 U,  or  1136 more 

than  during   ihe  year  preceding.      Of   the 

whole  number,  about   eighl-letiths  have  at* 

tended  the  weekly  lemperaDce  meeiiogs,  and 

',  me-haJf  ihe  weekly  prayer  meetings  held  in 

>   the  hoose.     An  avenge  a(  me'lbird  hare  at- 

j    tendol  moraiag  and  ereaiog  family  wonthip ; 

,  while  at  lean  seven-ientba  haTe  frequented 

I  the  houseol  God  onibeSabbsth.   lihasbeen 

■  most  pleasing  eight,  on  a  Sabbath  niorniag, 

to  tee  from  one  to  two  hundred,  all   trim  and 

■teadf,  tarn  out  to  hear  the  gospel  preached. 

Hare  than  half  of  the  boarders  have  giren  the 

milor'i  pledge  to  abalain  entirely  from  ihe  use 

of  inlozicaung   liqaora:  and,   so   far   aa  we 

know,  the  pledge  i>  almoet  invariably  kepi. 

UtHler  inch  influences,  seTeial  of  these  men — 

bow  maay  the  Lamb's  book  of  lil'e  wilt  show 

—hcTe  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Je> 

Two  hundred  and  sev^titeen,  from  various 

catueft,  have  been  true  objects  of  charity,  such 

■a  no  ^ood  Samaritan  would  pass  by  on  the 

oibei  nde  ;  while  about  60(1  ottiers  have  been 

uaable  to  pay  in  full  for  their  board.     It  has 

.    been  the  sincere  desire  and  eflbrt  of  ihe   Ei> 

'    ecuiive  Committee  to  place  ihe  Home  on  a 

I   permanent,   sell- supporting  foundaiioo;  and 


this  could  have  been  done  by  saying  to  the  \ 
homeless  aod  destitute  tailors,  Depart  in 
peace,  ht  ye  ycarmed  and  JU/td,  without  giv-  ' 
ing  them  (Aoja  thing*  tehich  art  needful  to  tht 
body.  But  this  course  would  neither  hive  Ba^■  ! 
isfied  the  Christian  community,  nor  their  own  ' 
consciences,  especially  as  the  grand  otgect  of  ' 
the  insiiiuiion  is  not  to  make  money,  but  to  ' 
save  men.  Its  influence  has  beni  immensely  < 
great  and  good. 

The  Boston  Seamen's  Friend  Societjr,  are  ^ 
now  making  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  ■ 
a  new  Sailor's  Home,  which  shall  coat  from  ' 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

In  other  places  also,  within  the  past  rear,  ' 
new  zeal  has  been  manifested  in  esiabliuiing  | 
Sailor's  Homes,  or  in  furnishing  them  with  i 
the  gospel  aod  other  religious  blessings.  Pat^  < 
ticularly  in  Alexandria,  Newark,  Brooklyn,  \ 
New  Haven,  New  London,  Providence,  New  i 
Bedford,  Salem,  Newburyport  and  Ports-  | 
mouth. 

In  Albany,  a  Church  has  recently  beenpoi^ 
chased  for  a  Bethel ;  and  in  Troy  a  Bethel 
Preacher  is  just  entering  on  his  labors.  The 
American  Bcihd  Society,  whose  ofGce  is  at 
Buffalo,  is  engaged  in  promoting  the  good  of  ' 
watermen  in  every  practicable  way.  ' 

From  Oswego,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincin- 
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nati,  and  other  places,  we  hear  of  good  ac- 
complishedf  or  in  sure  prospect,  in  the  Bethel 

cause. 

The  prospect  now  is,  that  the  law  regulat- 
ing the  grog  rations  in  the  Navy  will  soon  be 
abolished,  and  her  sons  be  as  temperate  and 
free,  as  they  are  gallant  and  bra?e. 

The  Sailor's  Magazine,  now  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  its  publicauon,  has  a  monthly  circula- 
tion of  4000  copies. 

A  considerable  number  of  societies  have 
been  organized,  and  about  sixt)r  of  our  auxili- 
aries hare  aided  the  Parent  Society  within  the 
last  year. 

Our  dcToted  sailor  missionaries,  Frederick 
0.  Nelson  and  Olufif  Peterson,  are  still  prose- 
cuting their  work  in  the  ports  and  vicmities 
of  Gottenburg  and  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

The  quarcerl]^  reports  and  letters  of  F.  0. 
Nelson,  as  published  in  the  Sailor's  Magazine, 
have  awakened  a  very  general  and  lively  in- 
terest both  in  his  person  and  mission.  During 
one  porticm  of  the  year,  we  have  seen  him  go- 
ing from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the  port  of  Gk)t- 
tenburg,  dispensing  Bibles,  evangelical  books, 
and  tracts ;  warning,  exhorting  and  entreating 
his  brethren  of  the  sea  with  all  long  suffering 
and  forbearance.  Sometimes  in  the  cabin, 
directing  the  eye  of  the  ship-master  or  officer 
to  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  and  then  in  the  fore- 
castle, praying  with  the  sailor  overwhelmed 
with  a  sense  of  his  guilt  and  danffer.  Some- 
times standing  on  the  wharf,  fearlessly  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  his  Master,  and  then  leading 
meetings  for  prajrer  and  exhortation  in  private 
rooms.  Sometimes  eating  his  bread  with 
gladness  with  some  family  which  sympathi- 
ses with  him  in  his  labors;  and  then  minis- 
tering to  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  dis- 
tressed, from  his  annual  salary  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  contributed  by  the  American  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society. 

Then  we  have  seen  him  orgaaizmg  Sab- 
bath schools  and  temperance  socities.  In 
these  schools  scores  of  children  are  commen- 
cing their  journey  to  heaven.  Whole  districts 
of  country  have  become  temperate  throup^h 
his  instrumentality,  and  the  temperance  socie- 
ties formed  number  from  50  to  500  members 
each. 

During  the  season  when  there  are  few  sai- 
lors in  port  we  have  seen  him  making  a  three 
months^  tour  into  the  interior,  travelling  533 
Eofflish  miles,  mostly  on  foot,  through  forests 
and  mountains,  snow  and  ice.  And  wherev- 
er the  sailor  missionary  has  gone,  he  has  been 
like  the  angel  in  the  sun,  all  light  and  all 
kteat.  When  he  has  stopped  to  rest  by  the 
way,  like  his  noaster  at  Jacob's  well,  he  has 
spoken  of  the  water  of  life.  When  he  has 
spent  a  night  in  a  family,  they  have  found  they 
have  entertained  an  angel  unawares. 

He  assumes,  not  the  title  or  office  of  a 
preacher,  but  that  of  a  book  pedlar ;  and  in 
this  humble  capacity  tells  the  story  of  the 
cross  wherever  he  can  find  ears  to  hear  and 
hearts  to  feel.  And  these  have  not  been 
wanting.    In  many  instances  persons  were 


converted  to  Christ  in  families  where  he  tar- 
ried but  a  little  season.  In  one  place  he  led 
some  20  spirtual  children,  in  another  about 
50,  and  in  four  other  places  about  200. 

Of  Peterson*  in  Stockholm,  we  have  also 
the  best  assurance  that  a  more  pious,  steady, 
persevering  and  diligent  laborer  in  his  voca- 
tion cannot  be  found.  While  recording  the 
above  in  respect  to  Nelson,  we  learn  that  Pe- 
terson's labors  also  are  crowned  with  a  simi- 
lar success.  His  reports  we  hope  hereafter 
to  receive  and  spread  before  the  public  in  the 
Sailor's  Magazine.  His  salary  is  also  $100  a 
year. 

The  Rev.  E.  E.  Adams  has  been  appointed 
successor  of  Mr.  Sawtell,  at  Havre, 

Honolulu  is  fast  increasing  in  its  commer- 
cial importance.  In  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  whale  ships,  forty-five  merchant  ves- 
sels stopped  at  Honolulu  during  the  year  end- 
ing December,  1842.  Thus  1487  British  and 
American  seamen,  besides  those  connected 
with  ships  of  war,  were  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  our  chaplain's  labors.  From  various 
sources  we  learn  that  he  is  prosecuting  his 
labors  vigorously  and  with  the  most  gratify- 
ing success.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  a  chaplain,  he  is  publi^ing,  without 
expense  to  the  society,  a  temperance  paper, 
called  **  The  "Somen's  Friend."  It  is  doing 
much  good.      ^ 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Anecdote  ttitm  Hannah  More. 

The  following  anecdode  is  copied  from  a 

letter  from  Mrs.  Hannah  More  to  heriftster, 

dated  in  1782,  and  published  in  the  account 

of  her  life  by  W.  Roberts : 

*'  The  other  morning,  the  captain  of  one  of 
Commodore  Johnson's  Dutch  brigs  breakfast- 
ed at  Sir  Charles  Middletoo's,  and  related  the 
followinj^  little  anecdote:  One  day  be  went 
out  of  his  own  ship  to  dine  on  bdffxl  another. 
While  he  was  there,  a  storm  arose,  which,  in 
a  short  time,  made  an  entire  wreck  c^'  his 
own  ship,  to  which  it  was  impossible  for  htm 
to  return.  He  had  left  on  board  two  little 
boys,  one  four  the  other  five  years  old,  under 
the  care  of  a  poor  black  servant.  The  people 
struggled  to  get  out  of  the  sinking  ship  into  a 
large  boat,  and  the  poor  black  took  his  two 
little  children,  tied  them  into  a  bag,  and  put 
in  a  little  pot  of  sweetmeats  for  them,  slung 
them  across  his  shoulder,  and  put  them  into 
the  boat.  The  boat  by  this  time  was  (Vill ; 
the  black  was  stepping  into  it  himself,  but 
Was  told  by  the  master  there  was  no  room 
for  him — that  either  he  or  the  children  must 
perish,  for  the  weight  of  both  would  sink  the 
boat.  The  exalteo  heroic  negro  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment.  'Very  well/  said  he,  'give 
my  duty  to  my  master,  and  tell  him  I  oeg 
pardon  for  all  my  faults;'  and  then — guess 
the  rest — plunged  to  the  bottom,  never  to  rise 
•gain  till  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead.** 
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On  page  125,  something  was  said  about  a 
white  stone  with  a  black  spot  in  it,  which  I 
found  in  the  street  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
hem  its  singalar  aiq>eaianoe  led  me  to  look 
at  others,  and  to  ask  questions  and  read  books 
aboat  them.  Stones  are  some  of  the  most 
common  and  cheapest  things  in  the  world ; 
and  any  boy  can  make  a  collection  of  them 
without  spending  money.  Ode  of  the  best 
things  about  it  is,  diat  he  can  do  it  himself. 
Tou  should  hare  a  shelf  to  keep  them  on. 
In  a  drawer  they  would  get  knocked  together 
or  displaced  by  opeeing  and  shutting  it. 

Quarlz, — ^The  best  stone  to  begin  with  is 
quartz.  It  is  one  oi  the  most  common  in 
many  places,  but  often  mixed  with  others.  It 
has  different  shapes  and  colors,  as  white,  red, 
brown,  yellow,  green,  and  purple,  and  is  al- 
ways hard  enough  to  write  on  glass  and  to 
strike  fire  with  steeL  When  two  pieces  are 
struck  together,  they  give  a  spark  of  fire  in 
the  dark.  Children  s^etimes  call  them  fire- 
stouea.  V 

There  are  many  pieces  of  quartz  among  our 
city  paving  stones.  When  yon  see  a  horse's 
feet  strike  fire  on  the  ground,  70U  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  his  iron  shoe  hit  a  piece  of 
quartz.  It  is  commonly  a  very  durable  stone, 
and  may  lie  a  hundred  years  on  the  ground, 
or  in  a  wall,  without  oeing  injured  by  the 
rain,  snow,  heat,  or  cold. 

Uses. — ^Quartz,  though  so  common,  of  so 
many  shapes  and  cdors,  and  so  durable,  is 
yet  not  much  used.  It  is  hard  to  cut  or 
break,  and  is  in  irregular  shapes,  so  that  it 
does  not  make  good  building;  stone.  It  is 
sometimes  laid  in  stone  walls  m  the  country, 
and  shoemakers  always  have  it  for  lap-stones. 
But  its  principal  uses  are  for  sanding  floors 
and  making  glass.  The  waves  of  the  ocean 
and  lakes  grmd  quartz  stones  to  sand,  which 
la  brought  to  our  houses  in  vessels  or  carts. 
It  is  mixed  with  lime  for  mortar,  and  some- 
timea  with  clay  for  bricks  and  pottery,  to  keep 
them  from  melting  when  baked. 

To  make  glass,  potash  or  soda  is  mixed 
with  quartz-sand  and  heated.  Quartz  cannot 
be  melted  in  a  famace  alone ;  but  with  an  al- 
kali it  grows  soft  and  runs  like  water,  and 
then  ia  shaped  into  tumblers,  bottles,  vials, 
plates  for  wmdow-panes,  looking-glasses,  3cc. 

Quartz  is  made  of  a  kind  of  earth  called 
sUeSf  which  means  flint  in  Latin,  and  which 
is  a  white,  rough  powder  when  pure.  Jasper, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  agate,  pitch-stone,  and  flint 
are  all  like  first  cousins  to  quartz,  being  much 
like  it  in  composition,  hardness,  brittleness, 
and  durability.  Some  of  these  are  very  beau- 
tiful; and,  when  ground  and  polished,  are 
put  into  breast-pins,  rings,  seals,  6cc.  and  sell 
for  high  prices.  But  perhaps  quartz  crystals 
are  more  beautiful  than  any  of  them.  The 
finest  are  as  clear  as  glass,  and  are  regularly 


afaaped,  with  six  flat  sides,  and  a  pyramid 
at  the  end,  polished  all  over.  i 

Let  any  young  person  begin  to  collect  as  ^ 
many  kinds  as  possible,  and  he  shall  hear  of  \ 
other  stones  hereafter.  One  thing  at  a  time —  t 
that  is  the  proper  way  to  learn. 

Boxes  and  Labels  for  Minerals, — Stiff  white 
papers,  cut  and  folded  into  little  trays  or  boxes, 
are  very  good  to  hold  minerals,  and  make 
them  look  very  neat  and  cmlerly.  Daric  col- 
ored paper  sometimes  makes  white  ones  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage ;  and  delicate  ones 
should  be  placed  on  cotton.  They  may  be 
labelled,  if  large,  with  written  paper,  stuck 
on  wiih  Gum  Arabic  or  paste. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Wolif. — On  the  10th 
of  January,  Dr  Wolff  vma  at  Ezeroom, 
Persia,  endeavoring  to  recruit  his  strength 
for  a  journey  over  the  moimtains  to  Trebi- 
zonde.  The  London  papers  say  that  at  Te- 
heran the  Doctor  was  received  in  the  kind- 
est manner  by  Col.  Shiel,  her  majesty's  en- 
voy, who  sent  a  government  golam  to  meet 
him.  He  left  Teheran  in  a  tuckrawan  (a 
sort  of  litter,)  and  by  easy  stages  reached 
Tabreez.  Here  judicious  treatment  enabled 
him  to  proceed  towards  Ezeroom. 

On  reaching  the  Turkish  frontier,  owing 
to  the  immense  accumtilation  of  snow,  he 
was  obliged  to  proceed  on  horseback,  and 
after  great  bodily  suffering,  he  reached  1^x4- 
room  on  the  4th  January,  completely  ex- 
hausted. As  soon  as  her  Majesty  s  commis- 
sioner, the  kind-hearted  Col  Williams,  B. 
A.,  heard  of  the  Doctor's  approach,  he  rode 
as  £ir  as  the  last  pass  to  meet  him,  and  ea- 
corted  him  into  the  town. 

Dr.  Wolff  is  too  ill  to  write  to  any  <xie, 
and  cannot  move  from  the  sofa ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, hoped  that  the  kind  attentions  of  Col. 
Williams  will  enable  him  to  proceed  in  about 
a  fortnight  to  Trebizonde. 

A  paragraph  having  gone  the  round  of 
the  papers  stating  that  Dr.  Wolff  never  was 
in  personal  danger  at  Bokhara,  and  that  he 
could  have  left  when  he  pleased,  and  as  such 
a  statement  was  probably  interxded  to  weaken 
the  sympathy  every  Englishman  must  feel 
for  tnis  noble  minded  man,  who  exposed 
himself  to  such  terrible  sufferings  in  attempt- 
ing the  release  of  two  British  envoys,  Capt 
Grover  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  Dr. 
Wolff  was  in  the  greatest  danger  during 
the  whole  period  of  his  stay  at  Bokhara — 
that  guards  were  placed  round  his  bed,  and 
that  he  was  indebted  for  his  escape  to  Mirza 
Kouli  Khan,  the  Persian  ambassador,  who 
refused  to  leave  Bokhara  without  hira. 

Boston  Transcript, 
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A  PR0D1OT — The  Slave  Arithmeti- 
cian.— A  few  months  since,  an  account  of 
a  negro  of  an  extraordinary  faculty  for  num- 
bers, belonging  to  Mr.  F.  McLemore,  of 
Madison  co.  Am.  was  put  in  the  papers.  Mr. 
McLemore  was  in  town  on  Monday,  and  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  powers 
of  calculation  of  this  anomaly  in  mind. 

He  is  an  idot  as  to  every  thing  else,  and 
for  that  reason,  has  never  performed  any  la- 
bor, though  of  stout  person,  weighing  near- 
ly two  hundred.  To  the  question,  "  how 
many  are  153  multiplied  by  359?"  he  an- 
swered, ^'My-six  thousano,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-seven,"  almost  without  hesitation. 
So  also  976  by  837?  answer,  816,912 ;  521 
by  837?  ans.  182,871.  He  also  solved 
questions  in  division,  with  a  facility  that  beg- 

gars  all  counting-room  calculation ;  such  as 
ow  many  seventeens  in  676  ?  how  many 
nineteenths  in  788  ?  &o.  To  test  his  com- 
prehension  of  numbers  over  a  million,  he 
was  asked  how  many  were  1862  multiplied 
by  1258  ?  During  the  pause  of  three  or 
four  minutes,  we  were  not  able  to  detect 
any  evidences  of  mental  effort  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  doubted  whether  he  was  think- 
ing at  all.  But  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
he  answered,  <<  seventeen  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand,  thirty-four." 

The  negro  does  not  know  a  letter,  or  fig- 
ure, or  any  other  representation  of  num- 
bers, or  ideas.  He  speaks  to  no  one,  except 
when  spoken  to.  His  forehead  is  long  and 
covered  with  hair  within  an  inch  and  a  half 
above  the  eyebrows.  But  the  volume,  from 
temple  to  temple,  is  deep  beyond  compari- 
son. He  is  nineteen  years  old,  but  has  the 
appearance  of  thirty.  He  has  never  been 
taught  to  understand  (perhaps  has  never 
heard,  as  he  has  never  before  been  from 
home,  where  no  one  could  teach  him)  the 
forms  of  mathematical  questions  or  prob- 
lems, other  than  those  of  simple  addition, 
multiplication  and  division.  Superior  even 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  this  single  faculty, 
he  is  destitute  of  every  other  that  is  neces- 
sary to  render  it  available  for  any  practica- 
ble  purpose. 

He  is  unable  to  communicate  his  process 
to  others.  The  basis  of  his  reckoning  must 
be  decimal,  or  some  other  even  number ; 
for  questions  involving  odd  numbers  require 
a  longer  time  for  their  solution.  When 
solving  such,  he  has  a  mysterious  mnemo- 
technic  sign  by  placing  his  left  fore  finger 
in  the  corner  of  his  left  eye,  and  then  draw, 
ing  it  down  across  his  mouth.  Such  is  the 
"scientific  negro"  from  Alabama — a  be- 
ing of  one  idea. — Columbus  (Tenn.)  Obs. 


The  following  are  given  in  the  papers  as 
the  prineipal  items  of  the  new  Postage  Law, 
which  is  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the  first 
of  July  next : 

1.  All  smgle  letters,  for  a  distance  less  than 
300  miles,  shall  pay  five  cents  postage — over 
300  miles,  ten  cents. 

2.  Every  letter  weighing  no  more  than  half 
an  ounce  shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  no 
matter  bow  roanv  pieces  it  may  contain  ;  and 
between  that  and  one  ounce  shall  be  deemed 
double,  and  so  on. 

3.  Members  of  Congress  to  receive  and  send 
letters  free,  all- the  year  round. 

4.  No  one  else  to  frank,  except  Ex-Presi- 
dents and  their  widows. 

5.  All  letters  and  packets,  kc.  which  pass 
free  through  the  mail,  and  ail  Government 
postage  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury. 

6.  Newspapers  to  go  out  of  the  mail,  with- 
out subjectuig  the  readers  or  carriers  to  any 
penalty. 

7.  Private  posts  for  carrying  newspapers  to 
be  allowed. 

8.  All  deficiencies  between  the  revenue  of 
the  Department  and  the  expenses  (limited  to 
four  and  a  half  millions)  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
public  Treasury. 

9.  No  private  mails  for  the  regular  trans- 
mission of  letters  over  mail  routes,  to  be  al- 
lowed, under  heavy  penalties. 

10.  All  newspapers  uf  1900  square  inehea 
or  less,  to  go  free  for  30  miles  from  the  place 
where  printed  ;  between  that  and  100  miles, 
half  a  cent  postage ;  over  200  miles,  one  cent. 

11.  Newspapers  are  to  have  a  free  ex- 
change as  heretofore. 

12.  Newspapers  having  the  largest  circu- 
lation are  to  have  the  publication  of  the  list 
of  letters. 

Life  and  Death  of  two  Twin  Sis- 
ters.— Died,  on  Thursday  morning  last, 
Miss  Mary  Peters,  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing her  twin  sister,  Miss  Betsey  Peters, 
aged  73  years  and  4  months.  These  twin 
sisters  had  always  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most love  and  harmony.  They  appeared  to 
live  only  for  each  other,  and  liave  repeated- 
ly been  heard  to  say  that  they  had  no  wish 
to  survive  each  other  an  hour. 

Their  death  was  very  singular  and  re- 
markable. That  of  the  first  was  very  sud- 
den, while  in  the  act  of  rising  from  her  bed. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  house  except  her 
tmn  sister  who  was  in  bed  with  her.  The 
first  to  give  the  alarm  was  an  aged  sister, 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  (who  in  the 
Providence  of  God  happened  to  be  possiag- 
the  house  an  hour  after,)  and  hearing  the 
groans  of  her  surviving  sister,  went  in  and 
found  her  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  titteriij^r  the 
most  piteous  moans,  and  saying,  Mary  is 
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dead  f  Mary  is  dead  1  She  continued  so  for 
a  few  hours,  refusing  all  comfort  or  conso- 
lation, when  she  hecame  unconscious  of  eve- 
ry thing  around  her,  and  gradually  sunk 
away  without  any  apparent  disease,  until 
Sunday  noon,  and  died  without  a  struggle. 
They  were  hoth  interred  in  one  grave. 

Salem  Oazette. 

**  PoooiBs." — ^As  there  appears  to  be  a 
doubt  what  kind  of  fish  is  intended  to  be 
designated  by  the  New  York  word  **Pog' 
gjf,"  the  following  illustration  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able Report  on  the  Fishes  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  Dr.  D.  H.  Storer,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Legislature  in  1839.  They 
are  taken  in  large  quantities  in  Buzzard's 
Bay  and  the  Vineyard  Sound,  but  have 
Dot  been  met  with  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
until  within  a  few  years.  They  are  not  to 
be  Ibund  in  the  Boston  market. 

Order — Acanthopterygh  ;  family  IV. — 

Sparoides  ;  genus — Pagrus ;   species,  Ar- 

.  grops — Big  Porgee  Scapog,     The  latter 

is  the  name  by  which  this  fish  is  known  in 

the  Vineyard  Sound. 

AN   OLD   FISHBRMAN. 

[Boston  Courier. 

The  Words  of  liockermau  to  his  Son. 
My  son,  I  wish  thee  to  observe  these  six 
maxims,  which  comprehend  all  the  morality 
of  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

1.  Have  no  attachment  to  the  world,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  short  duration  of  thy 
life. 

2.  Serve  Qod  with  all  that  fervor  which 
the  Deed  thou  hast  of  Him  demands. 

8.  Labor  for  the  other  life  that  awaits 
thee,  and  consider  the  time  it  must  endure. 

4.  Strive  to  escape  that  fire,  out  of  which 
those  who  are  once  cast  in  can  never 
escape. 

5.  If  thou  has  temerity  enough  to  sin, 
measure  beforehand  the  strength  thou  shalt 
require  to  endure  the  fire  of  hell,  and  the 
chastisements  of  Grod. 

6.  When  thou  wishest  to  transgress,  seek 
fer  a  plaoe  where  Qod  cannot  see  thee. 

East  Method  of  Breaxutg  Glass  in  any 
axQOTEED  DiRBCTioN. — Dip  a  piece  of  worsted 
thread  in  spirits  of  turpeoiine,  wrap  it  round 
the  glass  in  the  direction  that  you  require  it 
to  be  broken,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  thread. 
Or  apply  a  red-hot  wire  round  the  glass — and 
if  it  does  not  immediately  crack,  throw  cold 
water  on  it  while  the  wire  remains  hot.  By 
this  means,  glass  that  is  broken  may  often  be 
&shioDed  and  rendered  useful  for  a  variety  (k 
purposes. 


Mobse's  Magnetic  Telegeafh.  —  Mr. 
Dwi^ht  received  orders  through  the  Tele- 
graph, on  Saturday  last,  from  a  lady  living  at 
University  Place,  to  forward  the  Penny  Mag- 
azine to  her  address,  as  a  subscriber,  com- 
mencing with  the  volume.  She  was  immedi- 
ately informed  that  it  would  be  forwarded  as 
directed,  thus  saving  a  jaunt  down  Broadway, 
and  getting  her  errand  done  as  correctly  and 
in  much  less  time.  We  predict  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  will  be  a  common  thing 
to  do  business  between  the  extremes  of  our 
city  by  the  Telegraph. 

N.  Y.  Express  of  Monday, 

The  First  Ship. — The  ark  built  by  Noah 
was  the  first,  as  well  as  the  largest  vessel  of 
which  we  have  any  account.  Her  tonnage 
was  nearlj^  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
largest  ship  of  the  line  in  our  navy,  being  esti- 
mated at  42,000  tons.  Her  proportions  would 
be  considered  good  even  now,  after  the  accu- 
mulated experience  of  ages  in  ship  building, 
although  her  model  was  not  best  adapted  for 
speed.  Allowing  18  inches  to  the  cubit,  her 
length  was  450  feet,  75  feet  beam,  snd  45  feet 
depth  of  hold. — Selected. 

Heceipts  fromhaB  old  Cookery  Book* 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Cut  slices  of 
bread,  butter  them,  and  put  a  layer  at  the 
bottom  of  a  dish,  and  cover  them  with  stoned 
raisins.  Put  layers  of  bread  and  butter  alter- 
nately till  the  dish  is  full.  Make  a  rich  cus- 
tard of  6  eggs  to  a  quart  of  milk,  and  pour  on 
the  top.  Bake  it  3-4  of  an  hour,  and  eat  it 
with  sugar. 

Orange  Pudding. — Take  the  peel  of  two 
large  sweet  oranges,  grate  and  beat  it  with  a 
pound  of  suffar,  and  add  the  juice  of  the  or- 
anges. Add  a  pint  of  cream,  two  dry  bis- 
cuits and  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  warm  it 
on  the  coals.  Then  put  in  the  yolks  of  12 
eggs  beaten  together,  stir  the  whole,  and  bake 
them  in  a  thin  pufi*  paste,  like  a  custard. 

Cerient  fob  China  Waee. — Get  a  spoon- 
ful of  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  at  the  paint- 
er's, rub  it  on  the  broken  edges,  and  tie  them 
together  fcr  a  few  days ;  they  will  unite. 

Another. — Take  a  bit  of  quick  lime,  about 
as  large  as  a  walnut,  dip  it  into  water,  take  it 
out  immediately,  and  leave  it  till  it  falls  in 
powder.  Then  rub  the  broken  ed^es  with  the 
white  of  an  eggy  sprinkle  them  with  the  lime 

Kowder,  and  bind  them  together  for  a  few 
ours. 


Maxlmi* 

The  greatest  advantage  that  a  man  can  pro- 
cure for  his  children,  is  to  have  them  well 
educated. 

Men,  because  of  speech,  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  beasis ;  but  brutes  are  prefer- 
able to  men  whose  language  is  indecent. 

The  excellency  of  many  discourses  consists 
in  their  brevity. 

Two  things*  are  inseparable  from  lying — 
many  promises,  and  many  excuses. 
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DeceiTeri,  liars,  and  all  persons  who  lead 
an  irregular  life,  are  intoxicated  by  the  pros- 
perity which  smiles  upon  them  in  ail  things ; 
but  that  intoxication  is  the  just  recompense  of 
their  evil  actions. 

He  liv«s  in  true  repose,  who  bridles  the 
passions. 

It  is  in  rain  to  expect  these  five  things  from 
the  following  persons :  a  present  from  a  poor 
man ;  services  from  a  lazy  man ;  succor  from 
an  enemT;  counsel  from  an  envious  man; 
and  true  love  from  a  prude. 

It  is  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  wise 
man  to  commit  the  fault  for  which  he  re- 
proves others. 

Regulate  your  thoughts  when  not  at  study. 
A  man  is  thinking,  even  while  at  work. 
Why  may  he  not  be  thinking  about  some- 
thing that  is  useful  ? 

The  facility  with  which  the  overland  jour- 
ney from  England  to  India  is  now  performed, 
is  proved  by  the  great  number  of  ladies  who 
undertake  it  aiooe,  and  without  any  mishap 
ever  occurring.  On  board  of  the  Great  Liver- 
pool there  was  a  very  young  lady,  daughter 
of  a  General  in  India,  who  was  quite  unat- 
tended. She  herself  had  to  settle  for  her 
transit  through  to  Egypt,  and  started  from 
Alexandria  for  Suez  with  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers, with  the  fullest  confidence  of  joining 
her  parents  in  safety. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  Paris,  (says 
the  (iiiotidiennet)  that  city  contains  only  one 
baker  for  every  1664  inhabitants,  but  one  wine 
dealer  for  every  83.  If  this  statement  be  cor- 
rect, Father  Mathew  would  be  a  very  useful 
person  among  them.. 

Burial  Places  of  British  Poets* 

Shakspeare,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
buried  in  the  chanoel  of  the  church  at 
Stratford,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his 
memory.  Chapman  and  Shirley  are  bu- 
ried in  St.  Giles'  in  the  Fields ;  Marlowe 
in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Debtford ; 
Fletcher  and  Massinger  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Savior's,  Southwark ;  Dr.  Donne  in 
Old  St.  Paul's ;  Edmund  Waller  in  fiea- 
consfield  church-yard ;  Milton  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Giles',  Cripplegate ;  Butler  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Gar- 
den  ;  Otway,  no  one  knows  where ;  Garth 
in  the  church  at  Harrow;  Pope  m  the 
church  at  Twickenham  ;  Swift  in  St.  Pat- 
rick's, Dublin ;  Savage  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Peter's,  Bristol ;  Parnell  at  Chester, 
where  he  died  on  his  way  to  Dublin ;  Dr. 
Young  at  Welwyn,  in  Hertfordshire,  of 
which  place  he  was  the  rector  ;  Thomson 
in  the  church-yard  at  Richmond,  in  Sur- 
rey ;  Collins  in  St.  Andrew's  church,  at 
Chichester;  Gray  in  the  church-yard  of 
Stoke-Pogeis,  where  he  conceived  his  "Ele- 


gy  j"  Goldsmith  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
Temple  church,  "  all  ocean  for  his  grave ;" 
Churchill  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's,  Dover;  Cowper  in  the  church  at 
Dereham ;  Chatterton  in  a  church-yard 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Hoi- 
bom ;  Bums  in  St.  ^Michael's,  Dumfries  ; 
Byron  in  the  church  at  Hucknall,  near 
Newstead;  Crabbe  at  Trowbridge;  Cole- 
ridge in  the  church  at  Highgate ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  in  Dryburgh  Abbe^ ;  Southey  in 
Croesthwait  church,  near  Keswick ;  Shel- 
ley, *<  beneath  one  of  the  antique,  weed- 
grown  towers  surrounding  ancient  Rome ;" 
Keats,  beside  him,  "  under  the  pyramid, 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Cesitus ;"  and  Thoina« 
Campbell  in  **  Poets'  Comer,"  Westminsteff 
Abbey. — Selected. 


IMPORTANT  HISTOWCAL  DOCUMENTS. 

We  examied,  a  few  days  since,  at  the  book- 
store of  Messrs.  Bartlett  &  Welford,  two  large 
folio  volumes,  of  1000  pages  each,  of  manu- 
scripts relative  to  Texas.  We  learn,  from 
these  gentlemen,  that  these  volumes  were 
collected  by  the  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  an 
Irish  nobleman,  who  published,  about  fifteen 
years  since,  a  magnificent  work  on  the  An- 
tiquites  of  Mexico.  From  a  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  manuscripts  which  embrace  the 
period  between  1689  and  1770,  we  should 
think  them  of  great  importance  at  the  present 
moment  in  settling  the  boundary  of  Texas. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  documents  seemed  to  re- 
late particularly  to  this  subject.  The  earlier 
papers  contained  curious  narratives  of  the 
missionaries  and  travellers  who  first  traversed 
that  country.  These  M88.  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  make  a 
proper  use  of  them. 


CoBBESPONDENCE. — We  reccivc  many  ex- 
pressions of  approbation,  from  different  quar- 
ters, calculated  to  encourage  us  in  the  course 
we  have  pursued  in  conducting  the  Penny 
Magazine.  We  give  the  following  as  a  spe- 
cimen. It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  literary  biead, 
a  lady  whose  taste,  judgment,  and  long  ex- 
perience as  a  writer,  are  such  as  to  render  her 
opinions  peculiarly  worthy  of  respect  and 
confidence : 

**l  am  much  pleased  with  the  American 
Penny  Magazme.  It  contains  much  infor- 
mation of  foreign  countries,  ancient  nations, 
and  modes  of  past  times,  little  known  to  us, 
and  much  useful  knowledge  of  what  immedi- 
ately concerns  us.  When  attention  is  (umed 
to  these,  they  will  tend,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to 
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banish  bad  taste  and  the  imorai  inflaeDce  of 
the  friToloDS  and  extravagant  tales  with  which 
the  pablicatioas  cf  the  present  day  abound. 
Be  not  discouraf^ed :  gocHl  taste  and  morals 
will  oatlire  these  ephemera.*' 

FoKBieiv  Languages. — Our  readers  may  ex- 
pect oAen  to  find,  in  this  magazine,  short, 
select  extracts  from  French,  Spanish,  and 
other  foreign  writers ;  and  we  shall  always 
be  happy  to  receive  translations  of  ihem. 
Wishing  to  do  what  may  be  in  oar  power  to 
encourage  all  to  the  acquisition  of  branches 
of  knowledge  so  interesting  and  useful,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  present  all  the  facilities  in 
our  i>ower,  to  those  who  have  leisure  and  in« 
elinatioQ  to  use  them. 

We  give  below  a  notice  of  the  life  of  Cle- 
ment Marot,  the  father  of  the  French  poets, 
with  a  specimen  of  his  composition,  which  is 
in  the  language  of  his  time — the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  was  strictly  the  poet  of  the  Re- 
formation, to  which  France  confessedly  owes, 
through  him,  the  germ  of  her  poetry.  He 
wrote  psalms  and  hymns  to  the  music  of  the 
frivolous  and  immoral  songs  before  in  use, 
and  with  such  success  that  the  latter  were 
abandoned  for  the  former, 

"  In  court,  in  camp  and  grove ;" 

and  thus  he  greatly  promoted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Oewres  Choisles  de  Clenent  Marot* 
A  Parts,  180S. 

Clement  Marot,  ie  plus  c^ebre  poete  de 
TaDciea  Pamasse  frangais,  naquit  h.  Cahors 
en  1495. 

Le^  muses  entourerent,  pour  amsi  dire, 
son  berceau.  Son  pere,  Jean  Marot,  n^  pr^s 
de  Caen,  d*abord  poete  en  titre  de  la  reine 
Ajme  de  Bretagne,  ensuite  valet-de-chambre 
de  Fran^cHS  ler,  faisait  les  meilleurs  vers  de 
son  temps.  Cltoent  surpassa  hi  en  tot  son 
pere,  et  ne  fut  suivi  que  de  loin  dans  la  meme 
carriere  poetique  par  Michel  son  61s. 

Le  merite  de  Clement  Marot,  c'est  d*avoir 
le  premier  debrouille  notre  po^ie  naissante, 
d  avoir  fait  le  meilleur  usage  qu*il  fut  possible 
de  notre  laogue,  telle  qu  elle  ^toit  alors,  et 
d'etre  rest^,  encore  de  nos  jours,  ie  modele  du 
genre  naif  et  graieux  qui  pone  son  nom. 

Le  a^jere  Despr^ux  a  dit  de  lui: 

Imitons  de  Marot  I'^l^gant  badinage ; 

Ce  qui  est  encore  plus,  ^inimitable  La  Fon- 
taine a  daigne  Tappeler  son  maitre ;  Chaulieu 
se  plaiaait  k  faire  parler  son  langage  aux 
Graces  ijran^^ises;  et  J.- 6.  Rousseau,  apr^s 
I'avcdr  presque  copi6  dans  ses  epigrammes,  a 
lente  vamement  de  I'atteindre  dans  ses  6pitres. 
C'est  lui  seul,  de  nos  premiers  poetes,  que  cite 
^eiielon  dans  sa   belle  leltre  a  Taeademie, 


quand  il  regrette  ce  que  notre  vieux  lanrage 
avait  de  court,  de  naturel,  de  vif,  de  harcli,  et 
de  passional.  Enfin  si  Marot  pendant  sa  vie 
fut  aime  de  Francois  ler,  pour  qui  ses  vers 
respirent  un  attach ement  veritable,  un  siecle  > 
et  demi  apres,  le  grave  et  vertueux  Turenne  j 
faisait  ses  d^lices  de  le  lire,  et  quelqaefois  de 
I'imiter. 

Cttiant  de  May. 

En  ce  beau  mois  d^licieux 

Arbres,  fleurs,  et  agriculture, 

Qui  durant  Tyver  soucieux 

Avez  est^  en  sepulture, 

Soriez,  pour  servir  de  pasture 

Aux  troupeaux  de  plus  grand  pasteur : 

Chascun  de  vous  en  sa  nature 

Louez  Ie  nom  du  Crealeur. 

Les  servans  d'amour  furieux 
Parlent  de  Tamour  vaine  et  dure. 
Oil  vous,  vrais  amans  curieux, 
Parlez  de  I'amour  sans  lay  dure : 
Ailez  aux  champs  sur  la  verdure 
Ouyr  Poyseau  parfaict  chanteur ; 
Mais  du  plaisir,  si  peu  quMl  dure, 
Louez  le  nom  du  Cr^teur. 

Quand  vous  verrez  rire  les  cieux,  (20) 

£t  la  terre  en  sa  fioriture ; 

Quand  vous  verrez  devant  vos  yeux 

Les  eaux  luy  bailier  nourriture, 

Sur  peine  de  gran'  forfaiciure, 

Et  d*estre  larron  et  menteur, 

N*en  louez  nulle  creature, 

Louez  le  nom  du  Createur. 


New  Pupllcatlons* 

"  Catlings  North  American  Portfolio — Hunt- 
ing Scenes  and  Amusements  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Prairies  of  America — from 
Drawings  and  Notes  of  the  Author,  made 
during  8  years  travel  among  48  of  the  wildest 
and  most  remote  Tribes  of  Savages  of  North 
America.  George  Catlin,  E|yptian  Hall,  Pic- 
adilly,  London,  1844.  IE/*  25  colored  prints, 
12  by  18  inches  each." 

This  is  a  portfolio  of  twenty-five  highly 

colored  prints,  copied  from  some  of  the  best 

of  the  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Catlin  in  the 

course  of  his  lectures  on  the  Western  Indians^ 

delivered  in  this  city  and  elsewhere  three  or 

four  years  ago.    With  the  exception  of  some 

cases  of  bad  drawing  and  bad  perspectire, 

they  are  very  spirited  and  beautiful ;  and  they 

give  far  more  distinct  and  satisfactory  impres* 

sions  of  western  scenery  at  difiereni  seasons 

of  the  year,  and  of  the  habits  of  the  Indians, 

in  their  games,  hunting,  dances,  marches, 

encampment,  &c.  than  any  other  woric  ever 

produced. 

Among  the  most  striking  scenes  are  several 
which  will  doubtless  be  recdiected  by  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  seeir  the  original 
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paintlDgs : — a  bufialo  hunt  in  fhe  disguise  of 
white  wolf  skins ;  hunting  buffalos  on  sdow- 
shoes — (In  the  foreground  is  Catlin's  eelebra* 
ted  dying  buffalo) ;  Indian  ball-playing,  de- 
coying deer  with  a  red  rag,  on  the  prai- 
ries, &c  &c 

We  understand  that  Messrs.  Bartlett  &Wel- 
ford  find  purchasers  for  this  splendid  work,  at 
$60  each.  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings  will  be 
more  needed  than  ever,  to  explain  the  myste- 
ries of  Indian  customs  and  superstitions.  We 
recommend  again  his  original  magazine — 
Oneota. 

**  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Geology,  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  James 
F.  W .  Johnston,  of  Scotland ;  with  an  intro- 
duction by  John  Pitkin  Norton,  of  Connecti- 
cut ;  74  pages — ^price  20  cents." 

Mr.  Johnston  is  wdl  known  by  his  book  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Mr.  Norton  is 
the  first  of  our  young  countrymen  who  has 
gone  abroad  to  study  that  new  science,  so  im- 
portant to  our  country. 

**  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
for  1844." 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  in  this  publica- 
tion, has  laid  before  us  a  large  amount  of  par- 
ticulars, showing  the  progress  of  invention, 
which  will  be  valuable  to  many  practical 
readers. 

'*  The  Reporter's  Guide ;  containing  a  com- 
plete system  of  Short-Hand  Writing,  in  ten 
easy  lessons,  with  numerous  illustrations; 
governed  by  the  analogy  of  sounds,  aAd  ap- 
plicable to  every  language.  By  Keyes  A. 
feiiley." 

"  McCuiloch's  Universal  Gazetteer,"  a  larfi^e 
work  of  the  geography,  history,  &c.  of  the 
principal  countries  and  objects  in  the  world  ; 
enlarged,  particularly  on  American  subjects, 
by  Daniel  Haskell — a  gentleman  distinguished 
for  learning  and  accuracy.  2  vols,  of  1100 
pages  each.    Price  $6,50.    Harpers. 

Ilistoire  de  Saint  Ignace  de  Loyola,  et  de 
la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  d'apres  monuments 
originaux,  par  le  R.  P.  Daniel  Bartoli,  Jesuite^ 
traduite  de  iltalien  et  augment^e  de  nouveaux 
documents :  k  Paris,  1844. 

*'  Crabbe's  Synonym es,"  enlarged.  I  vol. 
double  columns — 12,37.    Harpers. 

"  Humanity  to  Honey  Bees,"  by  Ed.  Town- 
ley,  (a  plan  for  keeping  bees  without  cruelty.) 
50  cents. 

'^Voyages  round  the  World,  from  fhe  Death 
of  Capt.  Cook  to  the  present  time." 
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TotheBdi$or  of  tks  Pimny  JS&igainm  :^ 

Dear  Sir :  The  tnmslationB  of  foreign  poetry  OMerted 
in  some  of  the  numbers  of  your  paper,  have  reminded 
me  of  a  fable  I  translated  some  years  ago  from  the 
Spanish.    It  is  at  your  service.  CTiia. 

[A.  note  in  the  Dictionary  of  Talmont  de  Bomire 
says,  the  Chinese  hold  Saga  in  such  estimatioB,  that, 
for  one  box  of  it,  they  give  two  or  three  of  good  frees 
tea] 

Tea  and  Sage— A  Fabli. 
From  the  Spamsh  of  Don  Toma§  Do  Yrimrto. 

*'EI  Te,  viniendo  del  Impeiio  Chino, 
Se  encontro  oon  la  Salvia  en  el  camino.** 

As  Gaffer  Tea,  fit)m  China's  shore, 

The  winds  along  the  ocean  bore, 

He  happ'd  with  Gknamer  Sage  to  meet, 

Who  thus  politely  htm  did  greet : 

" Oood  morrow,  Gtaffer P'  loud  she  cried: 

**  Where  bound  ?  across  the  ocean  wide  V* 

"  Ah,  Oammer !"  answered  (HfBtv  Tee, 

"  For  Europe's  shores  I  cross  the  sea. 

And  know  so  high  l*m  valued  there, 

That  a  good  price  I  always  bear.*' 

'*  And  I,*'  said  Ghimmer  Sage,  **  my  fnend. 

My  course  to  distant  China  bend, 

For  pleasing  taste  there  much  esteemed, 

And  a  gooa.medicine  am  deemed. 

But  Europe  doth  my  worth  despise ; 

There  I  could  ne'er  to  favor  nse." 

"Bless'd  be  thy  voya^,"  said  G«0br  Tea ; 

"  Thv  fortune  there  will  prosperous  be ; 

For  thou  wilt  meet  with  great  respect 

From  those  who  native  woith  neglect; 

For  certes.  'tis  a  truth  well  known 

Most  people  do  unwilling  own 

The  merits  of  a  neuthbor  near, 

And  oft  at  them  wiD  envious  sneer : 

May  it  not  be  they  are  a&aid 

Comparison  with  them  be  made  ? 

But  pride  feels  £o  alarm  that  e'er 

They  with  a  stranger  should  compare, 

And  talents  great  in  them  decry^ 

Which  else  would  ever  latent  Ue, 

Their  merit  praise,  till  they  themselves  pemiade 

To  worship  idols  which  their  folly  made." 
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COCHIN-CHINA    FOWLS. 


)       Thesx  lajge  aad  fine  looldog  fowls  hctTfl  .  ^ 
I  been  recently  imported  into  thia  country,  and 
i  ncommendtliemselTes  greatly  by  their  size 
'  and  appearance.    Of  all  the  innumerable 
nriedes  of  the  bam  yard  fowls,  there  are 
none  which  can  cUim  precedence  of  them  in 
thoo  ztspeOs.    Their  arrival  in  the  United 
States  has  been,  hoTvever,  too  recent  to  per- 
mit any  certain  decision  to  be  yet  made  on 
their  Talue  in  our  country,  or  afy  of  iu  nu- 
merous climatea  and  situations. 

We  learn  from  **  The  American  Pouher< 
tft  Companion,  by  C.  N.  Bement,  (the 
second  edition  of  which  valuable  and  well- 
timed  work  has  just  been  published  in  this 
cky  by  Meaars.  Saxtcm  4t  Miles,)  that  Mr. 
QtatgB  Law,  of  Baltimore,  has  some  of  this 
ranarinble  breed,  and  that  appearancea  are 


not  promising  for  their  succeas :  why,  we 
are  not  informed. 

The  cut  above  gives  the  reader  poitraitt 
of  three  of  the  "  Giant  Fowls,"  as  they 
have  been  called,  now  in  the  pouhry  houses 
of  ^een  Victoria,  of  which  we  may  h^re* 
stlei  furnish  a  description.  With  this  fine 
and  spirited  print  before  us,  we  will  add  a 
few  extracts,  relating  to  the  value  of  do- 
mestic fowls,  from  the  introduction  of  the 
work  we  have  just  quoted,  adrisisg  every 
person  who  is  able  to  engage  in  the  rearing 
of  chickens,  and  all  who  feel  any  interest 
in  these  harmless  and  useful  animals,  so 
pleasing  to  US  at  every  age,  und  so  associa- 
ted with  the  recollections  of  childhood,  to 
procure  the  book,  as  it  will  amply  repay 
its  cost  in  the  instruction  which  it  afloids. 
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<<  The  tnechanic  (or  any  one)  can  easily 
have  a  pouhry-yard,  to  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  his&mily,to  render  his  leisure  hours 
more  profitable,  and  to  convert  his  recrea^ 
tions  into  a  reward  With  proper  arrange- 
ments and  attention  he  may,  either  in  a  city 
or  village,  at  a  trilling  expense,  keep  at  least 
twenty  nens,  that  -mil  furnish  each  year 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  egsfs,  and  not  &r 
from  one  hundred  chickens,  plump  and  full 
grown,  for  the  table. 

**  Among  all  nations  throughout  the  globe, 
eggs  and  poultry  have  long  been  used,  and 
highly  prized  as  articles  of  food.  But,  the 
lack  of  information  or  the  bestowal  of  prop- 
er attention  in  the  management  of  fowls,  the 
small  quantihr  and  high  price  of  eggs  in 
our  markets  during  the  winter  season,  cause 
most  persons,  in  moderate  circumstances,  to 
do  without  them,  while  those  of  larger  means 
use  them  as  expensive  luxuries. 

"  From  our  own  experience  we  can  safe- 
ly say  that  they  are  few  parts  of  the  farmer's 
premises,  that  can  be  made  to  contribute,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
more  eflfectually  to  the  comfort  of  the  fiimi- 
ly,  and  if  properly  managed  to  the  aggre- 
gate profit  of  the  season,  than  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  I  am  pleased  to  observe  that  more 
attention  has  of  mte  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  fowls.  *  Take  care  of  the 
cents,  and'the  dollars  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves,' is  an  old  maxim,  and  so  &r  as  the 
ftrmer's  profits  are  concerned,  I  think  a  true 
one. 

''  But  few  species  of  animals  are  of  so 
much  utility  as  the_  species  of  the  fowl. 
Whether  young,  adult,  old,  male,  or  female, 
these  birds  amml  light,  wholesome  and 
strengthening  food,  which  is  equally  suited 
to  those  in  good  health,  and  to  those  in  a 
sick  or  ccmvalescent  state ;  which  the  art  of 
our  modem  epicures  knows  how  to  trans- 
form in  a  thousand  difilcrent  ways,  and  al- 
ways agreeable,  but  which  is  not  less  succu- 
lent when  dressed  with  temperate  plainness. 

"A  writer  in  the  Gkneeee  Farmer  jsays : 
'  H^s  are  useful,  valuable,  and  as  profitable 
as  any  stock  on  the  farm;  but,  like  other 
stock,  they  should  have  an  enclosure  by 
themselves  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  sowing 
and  planting  begin. 

^'  But  though  most  formers  keep  fowls  and 
raise  their  own  eggs,  there  are  many  who 
have  not  learned  the  difference  there  is  in 
the  richness  and  flavor  of  eggs  produced  by 
fot  and  well  fed  hnns,  and  those  from  birds 
that  have  been  half  starved  through  our  win- 
ters.   There  will  be  some  difference  in  the 


size,  but  for  more  in  the  quality.  The  yolk 
of  one  would  be  lar^e,  fine  colored  and  of 
good  consistence,  and  the  albumai,  or  white, 
clear  and  pure ;  while  the  contents  of  the 
other  will  oe  watery  and  meagre,  as  though 
there  were  not  vitality  or  sub^ance  enough 
in  the  parent  fowl  to  properly  carry  out  and 
complete  the  work  that  nature  has  sketched. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  have  good  eggs,  the 
fowls  should  be  well-fed,  and  also  provided, 
during  the  months  they  are  unable  to  come 
to  the  ground,  with  a  box  containing  an 
abundance  of  fine  gravel,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  grind  and  prepare  their  food  for  di- 
gestion. Of  eggs,  those  from  the  domestic 
hen  are  decidedly  the  best ;  but  those  from 
ducks  and  geese  may  be  used  for  some  of 
the  purposes  of  domestic  cookery. 

''At  many  of  the  country  estabushments  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  build- 
ings and  yard  for  fowls  are  arranged  on  an 
extensive  scale,  comprising  eveiy  necessary 
building,  commodiously  planned,  and  em^ 
bracing  every  accessary  required  lor  the  nat- 
ural propensities,  the  comfort  and  protection 
of  the  various  kinds.  Apartmmits  which 
can  be  occasionally  heated  for  the  tender 
birds,  basins  of  water  which  can  be  fre- 
quently emptied  and  refilled,  and  several  en- 
closures of  grass  or  orchard  ground,  as  out- 
lets for  the  poultry  to  range  in  alternately. 
The  yards  and  outlets  are  also  surrounded 
by  high  picket  fences,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  fowls  or  entrance  of  enemies  A 
keeper,  male  or  female,  is  usually  appointed 
to  take  care  of  the  whole,  and  receive  orders 
relative  to  the  required  supplies  of  the  fomily. 

''In  such  establishments  no  expense  is 
spared,  either  as  to  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
food  necessary  for  their  support ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  various  descriptions  required  of  the 
cook  are  always  of  the  best  quality. 

"  The  way  m  which  the  farmers  in  gen- 
eral, in  this  country,  manage  their  poultry  is 
not  the  best  for  them  or  the  fowls.  They 
are  allowed  to  run  where  they  please,  to  lay 
and  sit  at  any  time  they  may.aeem  expedi- 
ent; when  the  hen  comes  off  with  her 
chickens,  she  is  sufi^ered  to  ramble  about, 
exposing  the  young  brood  to  cold  and  wet, 
which  thins  them  off  rapidly ;  no  suitable 
accommodations  are  provided  for  their  roost- 
ing-places,  and  they  are  allowed  to  find  a 
place  to  roost  where  they  can,  probably  in 
some  exposed  situation  in  a  tree  or  out-house ; 
no  attention  is  givmg  to  feeding  them :  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  few  or  no  eggs  are  pro- 
duced, that  few  or  no  chickens  are  nve^or 
that  fowls  are  sickly  or  unprofitable. 


■^ 


"  Wben  with  so  little  expense  to  himself 
a  ftomer  may  hare  an  abundant  supply  of 
eggs,  aai  raise  one  or  two  hundred  cnick- 
CDS,  it  would  seem  strange  that  the  poultry 
bonnen  should  be  so  little  attended  to  by  the 
owners  of  the  soiL  Where  crops  are  sown 
immediately  aronnd  the  bams,  it  may  be  in- 
conraiient  to  hare  fotrla  ion  at  large  ;  but 
in  many  cases  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  these 
birds  may  be  kept,  not  cmly  without  injury 
bat  with  benefit  There  are  generally  large 
qoaatities  of  grain  scattered  in  the  bara- 
jaida,  and  lost  nnless  eaten  by  fowls  ;  there 
are  myriads  of  insects,  such  as  flies,  bugs, 
worms,  grasshoppers,  &c.,  which  the  cock 
and  his  followers,  very  sensibly  diminish. 

"  The  cock  is  to  the  &nner  a  liring  clock, 
where  exactneas,  to  be  sure,  is  not  quite  as 
eorrect  as  some  of  our  Connecticut  made 
wooden  clocks  ;  but  is  sufficient,  nererthe- 
loB,  to  pobt  out  the  drrisions  of  the  day  and 
nigfal,  of  labor  and  rest. 

"  The  attitudes  of  the  cock  ate  those  of 
hanghtiness ;  he  carries  his  bead  high ;  his 
look  is  bold  and  quick  ;  bis  gait  is  grave  ; 
all  his  motions  bespeak  a  noUe  assurance  ; 
he  secma  to  reign  orer  the  other  inhabitants 
oftbepoakryjrard.  Hisactiri^  is  tnde&ti- 
mble,  and  he  is  nerer  deficient  m  rigilanee. 
mceaaantly  taken  up  with  his  mates,  he 
warns  them  oat  of  danger,  gets  before  them, 
■od  if  obliged  to  yield  to  force,  which  lobe 
bim  of  one,  he  for  a  long  time  expresses  by 
load  otttcrin,  his  anger  and  his  regrets. 

"  Less  spirited  than  the  males,  hens  are 
also  milder  and  more  timid;  though  they 
Sgbt  with  each  other,  and,  for  a  moment, 
with  ten  times  more  fury  than  the  cocks. 
Their  roice  is  less  sonorous ;  but  its  differ- 
eat  modulations  show  that  they,  as  well  as 
eocks,  bare  a  raried  language ;  afler  baring 
laid,  they  otter  loud  criea  ;  if  they  call  their 
ehitfaps  together,  it  is  by  a  slkort  grare 
ehtekittg ;  they  warn  them  out  of  danger  bv 
a  moootonooB  asd  lengthened  cry,  which 
ftw  n^ieat  till  the  bird  of  prey  is  out  of 
sint ;  u  fine,  they  keep  up,  betweai  them< 
■etres,  a  continual  cackling,  which  seems  to 
be  a  Goherait  conreraation  between  these 
lery  chatterm^  females.  There  are  some 
hens  which  tamtly  imitate  the  crowing  of  the 
cock;  tbey  are  usually  the  young  ones  of 
the  year,  and  they  do  not  always  keep  on  ' 
B  this  mimic  fimcy.  as  I  hare  ascertained 
by  following  sererai  of  those  crowing  hens, 
which  happened  to  be  at  different  times  in 
',  tny  poultry-yard.  As  lo  the  rest  they  hpd  | 
I  ■owafthonexteriordiaiaetarswhichcould  ! 
I  ^nag  tfaem  into  disreintte:  thev  lav  like  the  ; 
[  rat,  tad  it  >•  wrong  oat  tneysftonU  be  gen- 


erally proscribed,  as  either  useless  or  ill- 
oraened.  The  housewives  of  Lorraine,  and 
sererai  other  parts  of  France,  are  forward 
in  putting  to  death  every  hen  that  imitates 
the  crowing  of  the  cock,  which  in  their 
eyes  is  the  effect  of  a  charm ;  hence  a  very 
jocular  saying,  m  which  there  is  some  mean- 
ing, '  a  hen  that  eroun,  a  parson  that  danr  \ 
ees,  a  woman  thai  taiki  Latin;  never  come 
lo  any  good.' 

"'  In  the  mythology  of  theaneients,'  say* 
Mam,  'the  cock  was  the  symbol  of  rigi- 
lance.  Polytheism  consecrated  it  to  Mker- 
va  and  Mercury  :  it  was  offered  to  jEscuIa- 

Siua,  the  God  of  medicine,  on  recovering 
■om  illness.  The  Romans  used  to  keep  sa< 
cred  puUeta,  and  they  undertook  nothing  (rf 
consci)uence  before  they  had  consulted  the 
auspices  of  this  prophetic  fowl  Its  meab 
were  solemn  omens,  which  regulated  the 
conduct  of  the  senate  and  the  armies.' " 


Xncsantllrara  SpUM.      • 

Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  as  w^  as 
onrselres,  have  oAen  looked  with  mterestat 
the  curious  operaiiuis  of  Riders.    Although    ; 
repnlsire  in  their  appearance,  thebr  Industry    < 
and  iis  curious  products  sometimes  induce  oa    I 
t>  forget  our  dislike  to  them,  while  we  watch 
beir  busy  motions,  and  admire  the  light  and 
silky  webs  which  they  spin  with  so  mtieh  ait> 
~  ese  we  find,  ia  many  cases,  to  be  construct-    ; 
ed  oa  an  uniform  plan,  being  usually  fastaied 
(n  three  sides  by  string  threads^  which  have   i 
bem  called  cables,  from  thair  Tesemblace,  in    ', 
use  and  directions,  to  the  moorings  of  a  ship; 
so  that  the  extreme  outline  cd"  a  web  com* 
moaly  approaches  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
triangle.    This  we  hare  oAen  remaned  in    ; 
ovr  early  walks,  in  oar  city  parks  and  many 
country  places.    Dewy  mtauiags  are  &ror-    1 
able  for  observing  spiders' webs.  (See  Whiter    ; 
Natural  History  of  Selboume,  sect.  83.  and 
Preddcnt  Edwards's  WOTka-^oontal,  for  m> 
teresting  observatioDB  on  spiders.  Also,  many 
popular  works  ai  natural  hislc^.) 
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Some  carious  cases  of'  ingenuity  bave  been 
recorded  of  spiders ;  but  the  only  one  which 
erer  came  directly  under  our  own  obserra- 
tioo,  is  that  illustrated  by  the  cut  above  fftv- 
en.  In  the  summer  of  1834,  a  friend  called 
our  attention  to  a  small  uee  in  his  garden  in 
Brooklyn,  to  which  a  spider  had  attached  his 
web.  One  ot  the  cables  was  fastened  to  the 
trunks  a  litile  below  the  first  branch,  and  an- 
other to  the  lower  side  of  that  branch ;  but 
there  was  nothing,  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  third  ought  to  be  extended^  nearer  than 
the  ground,  which  was  about  five  feet  dis- 
tant It  is  no  uncommon  thin^  to  find  the 
cables  of  spiders^  webs  reachuff  so  far*  or 
even  &riher  j  but  that  was  not  done  in  the 
present  case*  though  it  perhaps  may  have 
been  attempted  witnout  permanent  success. 
The  cable  was  made,  but  it  was  only  abput 
a  foot  in  length ;  and  here  was  the  wonder' of 
the  case.  At  the  end  of  it  hung  a  pebble, 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  half  that  in 
breadth,  which,  by  its  weight,  kept  the  whole 
web  stretched  in  the  right  direction,  though  it 
swung  about  at  every  motion  of  the  air,  some- 
times several  inches  this  way  and  that. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  so  curious  an  evi- 
dence ol  a  spider's  ingenuity  attracted  atten- 
tion. Numbers  of  persons  in  the  neighbor- 
hvK>d  joined  us  in  adSotiiring  it,  and  in  forming 
unsatisfactory  conjectures  about  the  means 
used  by  the  little  animal  in  raising  such  a 
weight  to  such  a  height.  There  he  sat,  m 
the  centre  of  his  web,  sometimes  moving 
about,  like  others  of  his  species,  as  if  looking' 
out  for  flies,  apparently  tranquil  and  trusting 
to  the  arrangements  he  had  made ;  and  so  he 
remained  for  a  few  days,  as  Ions  as  his  web 
lasted.  It  was  carefully  let  alone,  to  see 
what  jvould  become  of  it,  until  one  morning, 
after  a  stormy  night,  it  was  found  in  a  cm- 
lapsed  state,  and  tne  tenant  had  disappeared* 
the  stone  having  fallen,  and  the  whole  fabrici 
having  lost  ttt  stretcher,  being  mined. 

THE  GREAT   I^AKES. 

We  presume  very  few  persons  are  aware  of 
the  vast  extent  of  these  mland  seas  covering 
Its  they  do  an  area  almost  as  large  as  the  con- 
tiaent  of  Europe. 

Professor  Drake  of  Louisville  visited  them 
last  summer,  and  has  made  public  the  result 
of  his  observations. 

The  chain  of  Lakes,  extended  over  nearly 
eight  and  a  half  degrees  of  latitude  in  breadth, 
afi4  sixteen  degrees  of  longitude  in  length* 
Tbe  extent  of  their  surfaces  is  estimated  at 
93,000  square  miles  ;  and  the  area  of  country 
drained  bv  them,  is  computed  at  400,000  sq. 
miles.    Their  relatire  sizes  are  as  follows. 

Ontario,  .  6,000  sq.  milesL 

Erie,  9,000 

St.  Clair,  360 

Huron,  20,400 

Micht^,  '24,400 

Supenor,  22,000 

The  average  depth  of  water  in  the  difl'erent 
Lakes,  is  a  question  upon  which  there  is  no 
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certain  mformation.    Authorities  difies.    Dr. 

Drake  gives  it  as  follows : 

St  Clair,  20  feet 

Erie,  84 

Ontario,  500 

Superior,  900 

Huron  and  Michigan,  1000 

In  our  standard  works.  Lake  Erie  is  usually 

stated   to  have  a  depth  of  120  feet    The 

The  deepest  soundings  have  been  taken  in 

Lake  Huron.    Off  Saginaw  bajr,  1800  feet  of 

line  have  been  sent  down  without  findmg 

bottom. 

The  altitude  of  these  lakes  varies  step  hf 
step  from  Ontario  to  Superior.  Lake  Ontario 
is  232  feet  above  the  tide-water  oi  the  8t 
Lawrence.  Erie  is  333  feet  above  Ontario, 
and  565  feet  above  tide  water  at  Albany.  St 
Clair  is  six  feet  higher  than  Erie;  Huron  and 
Michigan  are  thirteen  feet  above  St  Clair, 
and  Superior  lies  forty^-four  feet  above  them. 
This  shows  the  cunous  faet,  that  while  the 
surface  of  Huron  is  684  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  its  bottom,  at  Saginaw  Bay.  is 
more  than  1100  feet  below  the  same  leveL 

The  waters  of  these  Lakes  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Erie  and  St.  Clair,  are  remarkable  for 
their  transparency  and  delicious  flavor.  Of 
Lake  Huron,  Professor  Drake  ascertained  that 
the  water  at  the  surface,  and  two  hvndrad 
feet  below  is  of  the  same  temperature,  to 
wit;  fifty-six  degrees.  His  exj^anatioft  cf 
this  fact  is  this :  the  waters  are  so  pure,  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  meet  with  no  solid  matter 
in  suspension  to  arrest  and  retain  the  heat 

There  is  a  great  curiosity  connected  with 
these  lakes  about  30  miles  from  Kiogstcm, 
near  the  outlet  of  the  Bay^of  Quinte,  in  Can- 
ada. The  writer  of  this  visited  it  a  few  yewrs 
ago,  in  company  with  Professor  LreU  of  Lon- 
don, who  pronounced  it  one  of  the  greateet 
curiosities  of  the  kind  he  ever  saw.  It  is 
what  is  called  in  Scotland  '<  a  Tarn,'*  or 
mountain  lake.  It  is  situated  upon  a  conical 
kill  about  359  feet  high.  It  is  a  circular 
— about  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill. 

The  Lake  is  consequently  emirely  witkoot 
inlet;  yet  a  small  stream  constantly  eeeapes 
from  one  edge  of  it  down  the  side  oi  the  hiU, 
turning  the  wheels  of  a  flouring  mill,  which 
has  been  erected  near  the  summit  The 
level  of  the  water  in  the  Lake  is  supposed  to 
be  about  350  feet  above  that  of  the  bay  be- 
low.— As  there  are  no  high  lands  within  fifty 
or  sixty  miles,  or  perhaps  a  greater  dietance, 
the  curious  question  arises,  from  whence 
oomes  the  supply  for  thie  mountain  lake  f 

Professor  Lyeil  supposes  it  to  ocoupy  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  to  receive 
its  waters  through  hidden  syphons,  from  a 
great  distance,  but  did  not  coincide  with  the 
^pular  belief  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the 
foimtain  head  was  Lake  Erie,  although  it  is 
supposed  that  they  occupy  the  same  level- 
Will  not  some  of  our  Qeologiats  eoamine 
this  ciirious  Lake,  and  give  us  the  leaok  of 
their  investigation  l^S^gcted* 
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PORElGir  TRAVdiS. 

Greece  in  1844 ;  or,  A  Greek's  Return  to  hts 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  hy  Tbeo- 

DORE  DWIGHT,  Jk. 

Chapter  \sU — A  Sketch  of  the  Author's 
Life.--Object8  of  his  Voyage. — ^LondoD.-p^^Aa 
old  6Te«k  Merchant. — Paris. 

Mf  feelings  had  long  inclined  me  to  revisit 
my  naii?e  cottntry>  from  which  I  had  pow 
beea  absent  fourteen  years.  That  ^riod  I 
had  spent  in  the  United  States,  which  afforded 
me  an  asylum  from  the  scenes  of  confusion 
and  suffering  in  which  I  had  left  Samos,  my 
MitiTe  island.  I  had,  in  the  meantime,  grown 
ffom  youth  to  manhood,  become  habituated 
to  the  western  world,  and  acquired  and  prac- 
tised a  useful  profession.  •Although  I  had 
formed  friendships  and  attachmenis  here,  my 
heart  was  still  in  Greece.  My  affectionate 
parents  and  several  brothers  and  sisters  were 
still  Hving,  and  the  kind  letters  which  I  con* 
tinned  to  receive  from  them,  at  long  intervals, 
re? ived  the  aff*ecting  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood, whTch  had  been  spent  in  their  society, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  love.  They 
had  long  ago  informed  me  of  the  change  of 
residence  they  had  made,  as  soon  as  the  es- 
tablishment oi  peace  had  permitted  it.  They 
had  DOW  been,  for  several  years,  residents  of 
Athens,  and  their  ur^nt  and  repeated  invita- 
tiooa  had  at  length  induced  me  to  make  ar- 
cangements  for  a  visit  to  them. 

On  reaching  England,  I  proceeded,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  London,  where  I  waited  on 
the  Greek  Consul,,  to  make  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  although  I 
expected  to  spend  a  considerable  time  on  the 
lOQte.  There  I  saw  an  elderly  gentleman,  of 
a  very  respectable  appearance,  who  was  con- 
versing on  business,  with  the  air  of  an  expe- 
rienced merchant.  When  I  made  some  in- 
oory  q£  the  consul  relating  to  the  best  route  to 
Greece,  he  introduced  me  to  the  stranger  as  a 
native  of  that  country,  and  one  who  could  an- 
swer all  my  questions.  He  proved  to  be  an 
old  Greek  merchant,  who  had  spent  most  of 
his  liie  in  that  city ;  and  through  his  courtesy 
I  farmed  some  acquaintance  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  of  similar  origin,  habits,  and 
ehamcter. 

Without  stopping  to  enumerate  the  inte- 
reatiog  objects  whi<m  presented  themselves  on 
every  side  while  I  remained  in  England,  £ 
will  hasten  to  the  Continent,  af\er  remarking 
tluu^  through  my  countrymen  whom  I  saw, 
and  the  books  I  found  prepared  for  the  giii- 
doioe  of  travellers,  I  obtained  the  information 
I  BKMl  needed  to  direct  me  in  the  further  pro» 
grens  of  my  journey. 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  found  my  way  to 
a  iMCel,  where  my  countryman  had  recom- 
mended to  me  to  take  up  my  lodgings.  It 
was  the  Hotel  Perigord,  one  of  considerable 
rise,  sAd  doubtless  well  known  to  some  of 
wr  readers.  He  had  spoken  of  it  as  one 
wnere  I  might  find  every  convenience  at  a 
lUe  pffiee»  bot'aot  in  soeh  ttnas  at 


to  lead  me  to  expject  any  privilege  or  gratifi^ 
cation  beyond  this.  I  entered  it,  therefore, 
and  took  possession  of  the  apartment  assigned 
to  me,  with  no  other  expectation  than  that  of 
being  surrounded  during  my  stay  with  stran- 
gers, alike  uninterested  in  my  country,  and 
uninteresting  to  me. 

Having  arrived  early  in  the  morning,  I  first 
met  my  fellow-lodgers  at  the  breakfast  table. 
The  signal  having  summoned  me,  I  took  my 
seat,  and  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  enter- 
ed, some  of  whom  engaged  in  conversation 
with  each  other  as  famih'ar  acquaintances. 
They  all  spoke  French,  and  I  observed  no- 
thing  in  their  aspect,  manners,  or  accent, 
which  ^ve  me  any  idea  that  they  mif^ht  not 
be  natives  of  the  country.  With  such  ease 
and  courtesy  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  an  assemblage  of  French  gentlemen, 
meetiujgf  in  a  miscellaneous,  but  respectable 
hotel  in  the  metropolis,  the  company  were 
soon  seated,  and  commenced  their  morning 
meal.  A  moment  or  two  only  had  elapsed, 
when  a  most  unexpected  change  seemed  sud- 
denly to  strike  the  company.  A  young  man 
near  me  addressed  one  of  his  heighbors  in 
Greek.  I  started ;  for  the  words  were  not  in- 
troduced in  the  raw  manner  of  a  student  of 
the  language ;  nor  in  the  tone  of  a  pedant,  dis- 
posed to  show  his  learning ;  nor  even  with 
the  tone,  accent,  or  pronunciation  of  a  for- 
eigner. On  the  contrary,  the  expression  was 
one  in  the  modem  dialect,  and  uttered  in  the 
low  and  natural  tone  appropriate  to  conversa- 
tion in  such  a  place.  It  was  one  which  I  per- 
fectly understood,  and  which  I  instantly  re- 
cognized as  one  not  likely  to  be  known  or  to 
be  so  enunciated  by  any  but  a  countryman  of 
my  own.  What  was  more,  the  speaker  de- 
noted, in  his  very  manner  of  using  the  lan- 
guage on  such  an  occasion,  in  such  company, 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  conceal  his  coun- 
try— not  ambitious  to  pass  for  a  Frenchman  ; 
in  short,  that  he  was,  not  only  by  birth,  but 
also  by  feeling,  such  an  one  as  myself. 

There  was  little  time,  it  is  true,  for  thoughts 
like  these  to  pass  through  my  mind,  or  for 
the  feelings  to  be  indulged  in  which  they  gave 
rise  to ;  but  we  all  know  that  many  ideas  and 
many  sensations  are  sometimes  crowded  to- 
gether in  an  instant.  Only  an  instant  was  al- 
lowed me,  on  that  occasion,  to  make  my  re- 
flections; for  the  unexpected  address  of  the 
stranger  was  promptly  replied  to  by  the  one 
to  whom  k  nad  been  directed,  and  in  the 
same  toneue,  and  with  similar  tones — ex- 
hibiting the  same  native  familiarity  with  it. 
This  was  a  new  surprise,  scarcely  less  un- 
looked  for  than  the  former,  and  scarcely  less 
gratifying.  Such  an  occurrence  I  had  never 
met  with  in  fourteen  years.  Never,  since 
leaving  home,  had  I  heard,  in  a  public  place, 
two  strangers  conversing  in  Greek ;  and  how 
it  could  have  happened  now,  I  could  give  no 
conjecture.  I  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  facty  which  appeared  to  me  so  atrange, 
so  unlikely  to  occur;  yet,  to  others  it  seemed 
BO  Borelty-*for  the  sound  of  that  langaafe 
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I  \  evidentljr  excited  no  sorprise  except  in  mj- 


The  coBTersation  between  these,  however, 
was  soffered  to  proceed  bat  a  short  time,  be- 
fore another  YOice  broke  in,  and  with  the 
greatest  readiness  joined  the  two;  and  an  ani- 
mated colloquy  was  kept  up  for  some  time, 
more  mterestinff  to  myself,  I  maT  safely  say, 
than  to  any  of  them,  lirelr  and  rapidly  as 
their  tonnes  mored.  Ana  now  the  troth 
toon  began  to  dawn  upon  my  mind.  Another 
and  another  of  the  strangers  soon  came  drop- 
ping into  the  conversation,  from  nearer  and 
more  distant  parts  of  the  table — all  speaking 
Greek,  with  equal  flaency  in  the  tongue,  wL 
familiarity  with  each  other ;  so  that  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
inmates  of  the  hotel  were  my  countrymen,  and 
living  on  terms  of  mutual  respect  and  affec- 
tion, becoming  fdlow-oitizens  in  a  foreign 
land. 

I  was  not  long  in  making  myself  known, 
by  the  same  talisman  which  had  discovered 
them  to  me.  A  word  or  two  in  my  mother 
ton^^ae  was  an  easy  and  sure  introduction  to 
their  notice  and  favorable  regard.  I  had  soon 
an  abondance  of  questions  to  answer,  and 
received  a  hnei  and  satis&ctory  explanation 
of  what  had  seemed  to  me  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  About  two  hundred  /oung  Greeks 
were  then  in  Paris,  pursuing  courses  of  study 
in  different  branches  of  science,  best  calcu- 
lated to  fit  them  for  usefuluess  in  their  own 
country.  A  considerable  part  of  this  number 
were  fellow-lodgers  at  the  hotel ;  and  a  hap- 
py concurrence  of  circumstances  had  placed 
me  among  them,  and  afforded  me  the  unex- 
pected gratification  which  I  had  enjoyed,  and 
which  I  have  thus  inadequately  described. 

And  among  those  around  me  I  saw  proofs 
of  the  improved  and  improving  state  of  things 
in  mv  native  country.  Some  of  the  younf 
men  I  saw  had  been  sent  abroad  for  their  ed- 
ucation, by  their  parents,  or  other  friends,  at 
their  own  expense ;  others  by  individuals  who 
had  the  public  ^ood  at  heart,  and  wished,  by 
their  means,  to  mtroduce  learned  and  skillful 
lawyers,  fihjrsicians,  teachers,  statesmen  or 
engmeers,  into  Greece ;  others  still  were  sup- 
ported by  contributions  raised  in  their  native 
towns,  or  neighborhoods,  where  the  people 
were  desirous  of  the  advantage  of  possessing 
a  well  qualified  man  in  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, or  an  able  representative  in  the  Na- 
tional Conjgress,  and  had  selected  them  as 
worthy  of^their  confidence.  It  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  I  should  have  f^tt  sincere 
gratification  on  meeting  with  these  striking 
prooA  of  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  liberali- 
ty of  my^  countrymen ;  and  I  may  perhaps  be 
excused  if  I  say,  that  I  saw  nothmg  among 
Uke  beautieji  and  splendors  of  Paris,  which  so 
much  gratified  my  feelings,  or  occupied  my 
thoogfats,  as  the  group  of  my  younff  covntry- 
men  to  which  I  was  thus  introduced.  I  soon 
began  to  feel  much  at  home  in  their  society, 
and  the  feelings  of  a  solitary  stranger  ftst 
wore  away.    I  was  not  slow'  in  forming  an 


acquaintance,  and  indeed  a  degree  of  fHend- 
ship,  with  a  number  of  them ;  and  the  tiof  e 
i^orded  me  for  conversation,  in  the  very  lim- 
ited leisure  moments  allowed  between  their 
hours  of  study  and  their  attendance  on  the 
lectures,  were  occupied  in  giving  and  receiving 
information.  As  they  were  from  different 
parts  of  Greece,  I  had  something  to  learn 
from  each ;  and  they  looked  upon  me  with 
equal  interest,  because  I  had  been  so  long  a 
resident  in  America. 

From  this  time  I  felt  as  if  *!  had  entered 
another  region,  so  far  as  my  native  language 
was  concerned.  In  America  there  is  hardly 
a  man  to  be  found  who  seems  ever  to  have 
admitted  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  spok- 
en at  the  present  day,  may  have  any  connec- 
tion with  that  which  is  studied  at  school  and 
cdlege.  Her  ancient  tongue  they  lay  great 
stress  upon,  so  ihit  every  youth  who  receives 
a  liberal  education,  is  required  to  devote  a 
large  part  of  his  time  for  four,  five  or  more 
years  to  its  pursuit;  and  yet  no  one  regards 
the  living  language  of  the  same  country  and 
nation,  as  Worthy  of  the  slightest  regard,  or 
even  an  enquiry.  I  may  safely  say,  tl^^t  during 
fourteen  years  spent  m  the  Umted  States,  I 
never  met  with  half-a-dozen  persons  who  ex- 
pressed any  degree  of  interest  or  curiosity 
about  my  native  language,  though  I  have 
been  in  contact  with  a  considerable  number  of 
educated  men,  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
ancient  Greek.  This  must  be  owing  to  the 
influence  of Hhe  few  Greek  professors,  whose 
known  opinions  naturally  have  a  great  con- 
trol over  those  who  have  been  their  pupils. 
But,  if  public  opinions,  pro  or  con,  on  ever3r 
subject,  should  thus  control,  what  would  be 
the  result  to  science  and  learning  generally  ? 
It  is  surprising  that,  among  so  many  Greek 
students,  so  few  should  be  found  to,  make 
their  own  inqairies,  and  their  own  decis- 
ion. There  is,  however,  one  consideratioD 
which  may  account  for  this  seeming  mystery. 
The  study  of  our  ancient  tongue  is  rendered 
so  disgusting  by  the  methods  pursued,  that 
all  students  dislike  it,  and  will  never  recur  to 
it  when  left  to  take  their  own  course  in  af^er 
life.  The  deliberate  opinions  of  several  com- 
petent judges,  English  as  well  as  American, 
strongly  uphold  me  in  making  the  dedara* 
tion,  that  there  is  not  one  in  an  hundred,  nor 
a  thousand,  of  educated  men,  who  ever  read 
a  Greek  book  after  leaving  college,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  clergy, 
who  sometimes  recur  to  their  Greek  Testa- 
ments, and  the  Septuagint. 

Here  is  a  striking  confirmation,  though  per- 
haps an  indirect  one.  Josephus  is  one  of  the 
most  favourite  ancient  uninspired  authors,  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Jones,  in  his  travcda 
inSjrria,  remarks  that  he  has  learned  this 
fact  from  actual  enquirv  at  the  booksellera. 
And  vet  a  gentleman  of  New  York  has  soi^t 
in  vain  for  the  Greek  original  of  Josephus,  not 
only  in  that  citv,  but  elsewhere. 

The  beautiful  writings  of  Eorae  and  other 
modem  Greek  anthors,  have  found  icare<^  a 
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reader  in  America,  although  seTeral  of  them 
aie  eelebrated  ibr  a  style  nearly  allied  to  that 
of  the  ancient  classics.  The  question  has 
been  &intly  asked,  once  or  twice,  in  a  public 
manner,  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to 
modify  the  method  of  Greek  instructioD,  so  as 
to  emortice  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  Iit- 
ing  toDgne ;  but  the  defence  has  been  feeble, 
and  the  opposition  overpowering. 

|2b  be  eoniimud] 


SCBNB  IN  EGYPT. 


♦ 


In  one  of  Mr.  Gliddon's  recent  lectures 
on  the  Pyramids  of  Ej^pt,  speaking  of  the 
view  from  the  great  Memphite  pyramid,  he 
lemarks,  that,  ^<  standing  upon  the  summit, 
90W  a  platform  of  about  thirty-three  feet 
square,  the  spectator  is  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  low  Nile  about  six  hundred  and 
tweWe  feet,  or  five  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
over  the  adjacent  alluvial  country,  and 
about  twice  higher  than  Bunker  Hill.  To 
the  westward,  the  eye  stretches  over  the 
Lybtan  Desert,  which  is  here  an  undulat- 
ing table-land  of  limestone  rock,  on  the 
surfkce  of  which  pebbles  and  gravel  of  a 
light  brown  hue,  as  far  ad  the  eye  can 
reach,  betoken  the  dreary  waste.  Unbrok- 
en by  v^etation,  the  arid  tract  extends  from 
the  Pyramids  across  the  Sahara  to  the  dis- 
tant Atlantic  ocean. 

"  On  the  north  is  the  Delta  of  Lower 
Egyptf  and  the  Nile  diversified  on  the  left 
hand  with  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  on  the 
right  with  verdant  fields,  lofty  sycamores, 
gnnres  of  palms,  villages  and  distant  towns, 
boatSy  cattle,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  agri- 
culture,  all  gathered  in  charming  contrast 
with  the  Desert  on  the  other.  On  the  east, 
on  the  plain  below,  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
Sandy  Desert,  intervening  between  the  Hill 
of  the  Pjrramid,  and  the  alluvial,  a  breadth 
of  about  a  thousand  yards,  the  eye  swept 
over  a  cultivated  plain,  intersected  by  ca- 
nals and  broken  by  villages,  to  the  sacred 
Nile,  and  across  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the 
bfown  mountain  of  Mokaltan,  or  Eastern 
OuAn  of  Hills,  rises  Cairo,  <  the  Yictori- 
00%'  the  « Mother  of  the  World,'  and  with 
her  citadel,  mosques,  minarets,  palaces,  and 
gardens;  and  the  view  of  the  < guarded 
mty,'  aa  it  is  termed  by  the  Arabs,  at  ten 
milea  from  the  Pyramids,  is  one  of  the  most 
pietoreaque  and  romantio  prospects  in  the 
world. 

«<  On  the  south,  dose  at  hand,  are  two 
odiw  large  Pyramids  of  Ghtzeh,  and  along 
the  e^ge  of  the  Desert  successively  rise  the 
Pyramids  of  Abooseah,  Saccara,  and  Da- 
shour — thirty-one  Pyramids  in  sight  on  a 
IboB  of  twenty  miles.    A  little  to  the  left, 


but  hid  from  the  view  by  a  dense  forest  of 
palm  trees,  lie  the  ruins  of  ancient  Mem* 
phis,  some  of  whose  monarchs  and  once 
teeming  population  two  thousand  years 
affo,  still  sleep  in  the  vast  Necropolis,  of 
which  the  Pyramid  whereon  the  spectator 
was  standing,  formed  the  wonder  amid  won- 
ders, three  hundred  years  before.  At  his 
feet  lay  the  countless  tombs  of  one  hundred 
generations  of  men, -^Boston  paper, 

A  rich  man,  who  is  not  liberal,  resem* 
bles  a  tree  without  fruit. 


THJB  GRIZZIiY  BEAR. 

So  small  a  print  can  give  at  best  but  a 
faint  impression  of  the  ferocious  appearance 
of  this  most  formidable  animal  of  North 
America.  Its  existence  was  not  ascer- 
tained till  a  few  years  ago,  as  it  forms  a  dis- 
tinct  species  of  the  bear,  and  its  haunts  are 
confined  to  the  range  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains and  their  vicinity,  to  which  few  civil- 
ized men  had  ever  penetrated  previously  to 
to  the  interesting  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
government  under  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clark. 
The  reports  which  they  brought  back  of  the 
grizzly  bear,  its  size,  boldness,  swiflness, 
power  and  tenacity  of  life,  were  almost 
new  to  most  of  our  countrymen,  as  well  as 
the  learned  of  Europe.  Since  that  time, 
however,  many  other  notices  of  this  remaric- 
able  animal  have  been  published,  and  seve- 
ral living  specimens  have  been  transported 
to  the  menageries  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  grizzly  bear,  although  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  common  black  bear,  differs  almost 
as  much  from  it  in  appearance  and  habits 
as  the  white  bear  of  the  polar  regions.  It 
has  much  longer  legs,  as  well  as  a  body 
larger  and  better  proportioned  for  rapid  mo- 
tion. It  is  much  more  active  on  foot ;  and, 
instead  of  being  outrun  by  a  man  like  the 
black  bear,  easily  overtakes  him,  and  even 
is  said  sometimes  to  outrun  a  horse ;  and 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  dread  he  inspires  is, 
the  silence  with  which  he  approaches  his 
prey. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  naturalists 
should  be  able  to  ascertain  many  of  the 
particulars  which  they  desire  relating  to  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  so  ferocious  an  animal, 
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TBK   QBIZZLY  B£AR- 

wbow  retraatB  are  bo  fsx  remote  from  civili- 
zation and  naturally  so  difficull  of  access. 
According  to  the  concurrent  representations 
of  fur-traders,  Indiana  and  missionaries, 
who  have  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a 
grJEsty  bear  can  hardly  be  encountered 
under  any  circumstances  without  iramineDt 
hazard.  He  usually  makes  no  delay  lo 
await  the  first  assault,  much  less  does  he 
betray  any  disposition  to  conceal  himself  or 
to  escape :  but,  on  discovering  a  man  or  a 
company  of  men,  runs  in  at  once,  and  as. 
■ails  them  with  his  murderous  claws,  which 
nt^ing  is  able  to  withstand.  These  are 
probably  the  most  formidable  found  io  the 
animal  kingdom,  being  thick,  strong,  sharp, 
and  retractile,  or. capable  of  being  drawn 
up  into  the  foot  like  a  cat's.  They  are 
found  measuring  six  inches  In  length,  form- 
ing a  wide  and  beautiful  curve  approaching 
a  half.circlc  i  and,  such  a  feat  is  it  consid- 
ered by  the  Indians  lo  destroy  their  owner, 
that  the  most  valuable  necklace  found  in 
many  of  the  tribes  is  formed  of  a  few  of 
them  fastened  together,  and  worn  on  the 
breaat. 

Lewis  and  Clark  tell  several  anecdotes 
of  Grizzly  bears,  some  of  which  we  may 
hereafter  copy  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Penny  Magazine.  Frequent  notice  alao 
is  taken  of  these  terrible  animals  in  Mr. 
Irving's  books  on  the  West. 

About  ten  years  ago,  Captain  Duncan, 
of  the  United  States  army,  was  sent  with  a 
company  of  mounted  dragoons,  on  an  ez- 
pedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and, 
among  the  numerous  interesting  incidents 
which  occurred  during  the  journey,  some 
of  those  connected  with  the  mountains  and 
their  Tioinily  were  most  remarkable.  The 
eomcnaDder  of  the  enterprise,  who  had  long 
.  felt  a  peculiar  desire  to  see  the  noble  ridge 
which  divides  our  continent,  was  so  much 
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attracted  by  the  mingled  sublimity  and 
beauty  of  the  scenery  among  the  first  ami. 
[  nences,  thai,  as  soon  as  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  encamping  at  their  feet,  he 
rode  up  a  little  wild  pass  which  opened  be- 
fore him,  to  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  a  re- 
markable cascade  which  bad  arrested  his 
attention.  He  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  his 
soldiers,  enclosed  among  green  eminences, 
thickly  covered  with  forests,  and  contem- 
plaliikg  a  scene  of  the  most  impressive 
character.  In  the  midst  of  the  seclusion  of 
the  place,  his  attention  was  roused  to  his 
danger  by  hearing  a  heavy  tread  or  rustling 
behind,  and  turning,  he  suddenly  saw  & 
grizzly  bear  approaching,  with  his  mouth 
open  and  at  full  speed.  He  had  only  time 
to  fire  and  spur  bis  horse,  which  rushed 
back  with  him  down  the  pass,  closely  pur- 
sued. The  rider  was  so  much  occupied 
with  the  ta^  of  urging  on  his  steed,  that  he 
turned  but  two  or  three  times  to  look  back, 
and  then  found  the  savage  beast  almost 
close  upon  him,  his  teeth  displayed  and  his 
eyes  glaring  frightfully.  It  was  only  by 
tbe  utmost  exertions  that  he  was  able  tov 
keep  out  of  his  reach.  At  length  the  bear 
was  so  near,  that  he  rose  on  his  hind  feet  to 
strike  his  fore  daws  into  bis  back  :  but  be- 
ing unable  quite  to  reach  his  mark,  he  be- 
took himself  to  all  fours.  This,  the  fu- 
gitive horseman  observed  with  joy,  threw 
him  perceptibly  in  the  back-ground ;  but 
his  satisfaction  was  short-lived,  for  the  beast 
was  soon  as  near  as  before,  and  raised  him- 
self again  lo  repeat  the  experiment.  H9 
plunged  tho  spurs  deeper  than  ever,  the 
rider  reooiling  bent  forwards  to  avoid  the 
awful  claws  of  his  pursuer;  away  shot  the 
horse,  and  again  ^e  bear  was  left  for  an 
instaDt  behind,  baulked  in  his  plan. 

The  grassy  opening  at  the  mouth  of  the 
mountain  pass  now  appeared  in  view,  and 
two  Cherokees  were  seen  dashing  up  from 
the  encampment  to  the  rescue  of  their  cap- 
tain. They  had  heard  the  report  of  hia 
rifle,  and  instantly  conjectured  his  danger. 
The  horse  ran  on  headlong  along  the  brink 
of  a  steep  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
one  of  thoee  head-  springs  of  our  western 
rivers  so  numerous  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  savage  beast,  thirsty  for  blood, 
pressed  closely  on  behind,  when  one  of  the 
Cherokees  drew  up  his  rifle,  and  with  aa 
steady  an  eye  as  if  he  had  been  aiming  at 
a  grazing  bufialo,  sent  a  ball  into  his  fore 
leg  which  broke  the  bone.  The  first  step 
upon  it  bent  it  under  tbe  animal's  huse 
body,  and  tbe  &I1  beii^  towards  tbe  baDk« 
he  rolled  helplessly  down  into  the  water. 
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SOUKCBfl  OF  TBB  BTVER  JUMNA. 

Fbw  rirera  in  the  world  riae  among  sce- 
nery so  sabtime  aa  ihe  prtncipBl  streanu  of 
Hindostaii.  For  descriptiotu  of  the  wild 
latubcape  through  which  flow  the  early  foun- 
tains of  the  Jumna,  depicted  above,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Fraser  and  Captain  Hodg^- 
■on,  the  latter  of  whom,  in  hia  travels  among 
the  Himmaleb  tnoUDtains,  took  great  paiaa 
to  penetrate  as  near  as  posalble  to  its  head 
iprings.  From  this  drawing,  inadequate  as 
it  is,  a  general  idea,  we  preaume,  may  be 
fcrmed  of  the  n^ure  of  the  place.  Like  the 
Ganges,  the  Jarana  baa  its  aourcc  among  the 
nowy  masses  which  ever  envelope  the  up- 
per regions  of  that  most  lofty  range  :  but  so 
inaccessible  are  the  spots  where  most  of  the 
head  streams  take  their  rise,  that  no  human 
foot  has  ever  reached  them.  A  hardy  and 
veaturous  traveller  may  proceed  far  among 
desolate  regions,  and  pass  over  chasms  of  the 
most  terrific  nature,  on  frail  steps  and  nar- 
row bridges  of  poles  and  sticks,  such  as  the 
mountaineers  eonstmct :  bat  even  these  are 
unavailing  beyond  certain  points. 

Two  peaks  are  a«eu  here  to  rise  above 
the  other  diriant  mountain   ridges.      The 


higher  is  the  Roodioo  Himmala,  and  (be  ' 
other  the  Jumnavatari.  The  height  of  tke  \ 
former  has  been  esttmated  at  25,000  feet,  ' 
which  is  within  about  2000  f^  ctf  the  t^b-  ! 
est  land  in  the  world :  but  the  accuracy  of  ) 
this  estimate  has  been  questioned.  A  re-  < 
\  markable  pass  leads  between  some  of  the  in- 
ferior eminences,  till  it  reaches  a  valley,  1 
which  contains  the  village  of  Jumnotree  and  | 
a  pond  or  basin,  in  which  all  those  rilb  i 
unite,  and  from  which  proceeds  the  first  cot  \ 
lected  stream  of  the  Jumna. 

The  view  presented  to  the  spectator  from 
this  spot  is  described  as  oae  of  a  most  strik* 

ing  character.    The  Bunderpooch,  as  the  I 

vast  mouidain  pass  is  called,  retires  gradtt-  1 

ally  upwatda,  till  it  reaches  the  region  ot  ) 

continiKd  snows:    while  the  lock  which  < 

overhangs  the  basin  enjoys  a  milder  atmo*-  ' 

phere,  and  is  clad  in  vegetation,  and  oiliven-  ) 
ed  by  the  sound  of  ever-flowing  crystal  rivu- 
leta 
^      It  has  been  remarked  by  a  recent  travel- 

'    ler,  that  the  head  sUeams  of  the  three  prio-  ' 

cipal  rivera  of  Hindostan,  are  marked  by  < 

peculiar  diflerences  of  acenery  :  the  upper  ' 

regions  of  the  Gangea  are  desolate  and  re-  i 

pulsive )  the  Jumna,  after  leaving  the  re-  | 

gions  of  snow,  winda  among  regions  better  1 

wooded,  and  finally  through  narrow  verdant  | 

valleys,  thinly  inhabited  ;  while  the  Sutledge  1 
ia  shut  in  by  the  wildeat  rocks. 

These  three  rivers  are  intimately  connect* 
ed  with  the  gloomy  and  debasing  mytholo-  ! 
cy  of  the  Hindoos.     In  Greece  and  Italy, 
3ie  intelligent  Christian  traveller  finds  rea- 
son to  mingle  melancholy  reflections  with  ' 
his  admiration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  [ 
landscape.     The  same  is  true  of  Hindostan : 
particularly  of  (he  sublime  regions  of  which  ] 
we  have  been  speakm^.     The  Hindoos  are  < 
■aught  that  one  of  their  principal  divinities  ', 
inhabits  the  head  spring  of  each  of  these  < 
three  rivers ;  and  to  him  the  whole  stream  ! 
ia  consecrated.     Hence  it  is,  that  drownmg  ' 
in  the  Ganges  vraa  considered  a  reUgions  < 
sacrifice  to  Siva,  or  Mahadeo :   the  being  ' 
who  is  reported  (o  have  come  from  Ceylon  ! 
many  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  have  form-  ' 
ed  the  Himmaleb  mountains  for  a  place  of  ? 
retreat. 


Thx  Motnbr  or  tbs  SiaHBsi  Tvini. 

— Our  missionaries  in  Siam,  as  appean  by  | 

their  Journal  in  the  Herald,  made  the  ac-  1 

quaintance  of  this  woman  at  Maklong,  in  ] 

Siam,      Th^  say — In  the   course  of  out  < 
mominf  walk  we  met  a  very  respectable, 

looking  man,  who  informed  us  that  he  was  1 

.  the  indiriduat  who  conducted  the  £"       -  ' 
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twins  from  that  place  to  Banfirkok,  and  de- 
livered them  to  tne  captain  who  took  them 
out  of  the  country.  He  also  told  us  that 
the  mother  of  the  twins  was  still  living  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  We  deter- 
minec^  ther€i£)re)  to  pay  her  a  visit  before 
leaving  the  place. 

A  little  aner  they  say — ^Early  in  the  after- 
noon we  went  in  search  of  the  mother  of  the 
Siimese  twins,  and  were  so  happy  as  to  find 
a  man  who  conducted  us  directly  to  her 
house.  On  learning  that  we  brought  intel- 
ligence respecting  her  absent  children,  whom 
she  supposed  to  l^  dead,  she  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  We  assured  her  that  they  were 
living  whoi  we  last  heard  from  Amenca,and 
that  they  had  recently  married  sisters  in  one 
of  the  Southern  States.  With  this  intelli- 
gence  she  was  much  gratified,  and  expressed 
much  afibction  for  them.  As  Mr.  BuePs 
relatives  live  in  the  vicinity  of  her  children, 
he  ofiered  to  communicate,  dirough  them, 
any  messasfe  she  wished  to  send  to  the  twins. 
She  is  of  lighter  complexion  than  most  Sia- 
mese women,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
having  once  had  great  energy  of  character. 
It  seems  that  both  of  her  husbands  were  Chi- 
namen, and  that  she  herself  had  a  Chinese 
lather ;  so  that  the  twins  are  in  no  sense  Sia- 
mese, except  that  they  were  bom  in  Siam. 

Selected, 


Th»  VamimnB  Ohib* 

A  few  months  ago,  the  American  Institute 
invited  farmers,  gardeners,  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture in  geneni,  to  meet  once  in  two  weeks 
in  their  spacious  saloon  in  the  New  City  Hall. 
The  meetings  soon  became  interesting,  and 
have  been  continued  ever  since,  except  during 
the  heat  of  summer.  The  public  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Club,  to  some  extent,  through  the  newspapers. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  do  our  share  in  diffus- 
ing the  useful  facts  which  are  brought  to- 
gether by  the  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
public-spirited  members,  beginning  with  some 
of  those  which  have  most  interested  us. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  Institute  to  state, 
that  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to  afford 
the  friends  of  agriculture  every  facility  without 
expense,  while  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of 
dutt  society  is  extended  to  all  who  attend — 
particularly  to  strangers  from  other  places  and 
other  countries,  who  are  always  sure  of  a 
wdoome.  Neither  fee,  introduction,  nor  pre- 
vious notice,  is  necessary  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  attend. 

The  table  usually  presents  some  new  ob- 


jects ^  interest  at  every  meeting.  We  have 
often  entered  a  few  minutes  before  the  open- 
ing of  busihess,  when  we  have  found  groups 
<tf  gentlemen  conferring  on  different  subjects ; 
here  and  there  a  member  at  the  valuable 
library,  which  occupies  the  walls  of  the  room ; 
the  long-tried  and  efficient  Secretary,  Mr. 
Wakeman,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Insti- 
tute, surveying  the  gathering  friends  and  wait- 
ing for  the  time  to  call  to  order,  while  the 
Recording  Secretary,  Judge  Meigs,  was  pre- 
paring, with  the  rivacity  of  youth  and  the 
taste  which  has  led  him  in  former  years 
through  a  vride  circle  of  literature,  for  the 
arduous  labors  of  another  of  his  detailed  re- 
ports, so  remarkable  for  their  minute  correct- 
ness and  liveliness  of  style,  and  to  which  the 
public  owe  much  of  the  pleasure  and  infor- 
mation they  hare  derived  from  the  meetings 
of  the  Club. 

We  are  &appy  to  learn  that  frtrmers'  dubs 
are  held  in  Boston,  and  that  measures  are  to  be 
taken,  to  form  similar  associations,  on  a  sys- 
tematic plan,  in  the  whole  county  of  West- 
chester. 


Jk^.0^ 
▼ 


The  Portland  Vafe« 

By  the  last  arrival  from  England,  we  learn 
that  a  young  man  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
threw  down  and  broke  to  pieces  the  celebrated 
Portland  vase,  in  the  British  Museum,  on  the 
25th  ult.  The  crash  brought  auendants  to 
the  part  of  the  hall  where  the  vase  stood,  and 
they  found  the  young  mail  standing  over  the 
fra^ents  of  the  vase,  and  the  glass  case  in 
which  it  had  been  kept.  Ue  confessed  the 
act  but  would  not  reveal  his  name.  He  was 
arrested  and  tried  under  the  '<  wilful  damage 
act,"  the  onlv  one  applicable  to  his  case.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  the  vase  belonged, 
did  not  prosecute  him,  and  so  the  trustees  of 
the  Museum  could  only  prosecute  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  glass  case,  the  worth  of  which 
(£3)  he  was  ordered  to  pay,  and  in  default  of 
which  he  was  imprisoned.  Some  person, 
however,  in  a  few  dajrs,  enclosed  anonymously 
that  sum  to  the  magistrate,  and  he  was  libe- 
rated. He  refused,  during  his  trial,  to  reveal 
his  name,  on  the  ground  Uiat  he  did  not  wish 
his  fiimily  to  share  his  disgrace.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  student  of  Dublin  University. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  the  vase : 

One  thousand  guineas  were  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  for 
that  superb  specimen  of  Greek  art  commonly 
known  as  the  **  Portland  Vase,"  though  it  was 
formerlv  called  the  *<  Barberinl  Vase,"  from 
having  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  the 

Srincipal  ornament  of  the  Barberini  Palace  at 
lome.  Its  height  was  about  ten  inches,  and 
its  diameter,  at  the  broadest,  six.  It  seemed 
to  have  bcfen  a  work  of  many  years,  and  some 
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uoqimriaiia  dated  its  prodactioQ  serend  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era.  Dr.  Darwin 
•Deposed  it  to  represent  the  Elensinian  mys* 
tenes.  It  was  found  about  the  middle  of  tne 
sixteenth  century,  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Rome,  on  the  Frascati  Road,  in  a  marble  sar- 
cq[>haffus,  within  a  sepulchral  chamber  that 
seemc3  to  be  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Sererus, 
the  Roman  Emperor,  and  of  his  mother,  Julia 
Mammaea.  The  material  of  which  the  vase 
was  formed  was  glass,  though  Montfaucon 
stated  it  to  be  made  of  a  precious  stone,  so 
beautiful  did  it  appear.  The  figures  were 
executed  in  relief,  of  a  beautiful  opaque 
white,  the  ground  of  a  dark  transparent  blue. 
The  subject  of  these  figures  has  never  been 
dearly  ascertained  ;  but  the  desjen  and  most 
faluable  relic  of  antiquity  was  deposited  in 
1819  in  the  British  Museum,  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland. 

Mr.  Wedgwood  was  allowed  by  the  Dake 
to  keep  the  vase  for  a  year  to  take  a  cast  of 
it  Thus,  though  the  original  is  lost,  there  is 
DO  lack  of  ver>'  faithful  copies. 

Richmond  Times, 


Peotestanism  in  Algiers. — An  es- 
teemed correspondent  in  Algiers  has  &- 
vored  us  with  an  appeal  from  the  Protes- 
tants of  that  French  colony  to  their  Protes- 
tant brethren  in  these  and  other  lairds.  This 
interesting  document  is  in  the  French  lan- 
guage ;  but^  instead  of  presenting  a  transla- 
tioD,  we  shall  give  our  readers  a  brief  sum-, 
mary  of  its  contents.  After  describing  the 
present  spiritual  desolation  of  a  coimtrj 
where  the  Qospel  once  shone  so  brightly, 
the  memorial  proceeds  to  state,  that  the 
church  in  Algiers,  established  five  years 
ago,  has  already  three  chapels  connected 
Mh  it  One  at  t)ely-Ibrahim,  a  beautiful 
village,  inhabited  by  German  families  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg ;  another  at  Oran. 
in  the  west  of  the  province;  and  the  thira 
at  Phillippeville,  on  the  east  They  hope 
to  estabusn  two  chapels,  one  at  Bona,  a 
floorishing  town,  the  other  at  Blidah,  for  the 
Protestant  families  already  numerous  there, 
and  for  those  ^(battered  at  the  foot  of  the  At- 
las, and  the  plains  and  villages  around. 
Feelin^r  that  they  have  a  large  and  interest- 
ing fieU  for  Ibluox  upon  the  confines  of  the 
Qreal  Desert,  they  «now  appeal  to  their 
Christian  brethren  m  other  countries. 

They  entreat  the  Protestant  churches  in 
other  lands,  to  famish  them  with  six  devoted 
evangelists.  They  would  desire  three  from 
the  churches  in  ^France,  Switzerland  and 
Holland :  and  the  other  three  from  England 
ibnerica  and  Sweeden ;  thus  ofiering  a  strik* 
ing  example  of  ChristiaB  union  to  the  Chris* 
tian  Church  in  that  distant  land.  The  Gen- 
eral Consistory  would  exercise  over  these 


missionaries  a  superintendence,  directing 
them  to  suitable  spheres  of  labor,  and  giving 
an  annual  return  to  the  societies  sending 
them,  of  the  expenses  incurred.  The  mis- 
sionaries would  themselves  furnish  a  report 
of  their  labors  to  the  societies  by  whom  mey 
were  seot  Such  is  the  nature  of  their  rea- 
stable  appeal  It  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  interest,  if  English  Protestants  would 
send  suitable  evangelists  to  that  important 
settlement ;  it  would,  at  least,  be  an  instal- 
ment of  the  debt  we  owe  to  injured,  insultedi 
degraded  Africa. — Christian  Examiner, 


rORfilOir  I^lTGUAOBS. 


Lettre  d'un  Naturaliste  9  un  de  ses  Amis.* 

Nous  approchons  de  I'aimable  saiaon  o^  les 
jardins,  les  bou  et  les  champs  voot  se  couvrir 
de  verdure  et  de  fleurs.  Chaque  jour  va  nous 
ramener  des  botes  venns  du  midj,  et  doot  les 
chants  harmonienx  retentiiuot  dains  nos  hois. 
La  nature  a  repris  son  pinceau^  et  bientot  sa 
main  habile  et  bienfaisante  d^ploiera  sous  nos 
veux  ces  teintes  varices,  ces  nuances  admirar 
Dles  et  d^Ucates  que  la  parole  ne  saurait  d^ 
crire.  Examinons  de  pr^s  cette  population 
verdoyante  qui  s'est  empar^e  de  la  terre ;  ces 
millions  d^etres  vivans  envoyes,  oomme  an- 
tant  de  messaffers  de  joie,  pour  prodamer  la 
puissance  et  la  bonte  du  Cr6ateur.  Je  n^ 
jamais  contempA^  la  nature  sans  etre  trana- 
porte  d'admiration ;  mais  depuis  que  votre 
exemple  et  vos  encouragemens  m*ont  enhardi, 
et  que  j'essaie  d'imiter,  par  une  repr^senta^ 
tion  exacte,  ces  6tonnantes  prodntions,  je  d^ 
couvre  de  nouvelles  beauts  dans  chaque 
oiseau,  chaque  plante,  chaque  fleur  qui  airete 
mes  regards ;  et  ma  pens^  s'eleve  de  pltis  en 
plus,  en  m^ditant  surVincomprehensible  cause 
premiere  dont  je  vois  les  efiets; 

Je  souris  quelquefois,  en  me  surprenant  ab- 
sorb^ par  la  coutemplaiion  du  plumage  d'une 
alouette,  ou  suivant  des  veux  les  contoiirs 
d*une  diouette  avec  toute  iSirdeur  d'lm  amant 
passionn^,  tandis  que  d'autres  forment  des 
projets  d'agrandissement  et  de  forttme,  ach^ 
Uent  des  terres,  batissent  des  villes,  aociuno* 
lent  des  richesses  dont  ils  ne  savent  point 
joutr.  Cellcsque  je  cherche  ne  troublent  point 
moo  repos  et  n'alarmeut  point  raa  conscience; 
ce  sont  de  beaux  ^cbantilluns  des  ouvrages  de 
la  nature.  J'ai  eu  cbez  moi  des  corneilles, 
des  faucons  et  des  chouettes  vivantes ;  je  pos- 
sedais  aussi  des  opossums,  des  ^ureuusv  des 
seri^ns,  des  lizards,  etc. ;  en  sorte  que  ma 
chambre  ne  ressemblait  pas  roal  k  IVrche  de 
No^ 


•  Celt«  ittlfs  Ml  tdroMM  par  PEoostsit  Waioii, 
'inatitiileiir  daot  la  Peniylvanie  eiaiHeur  de  lH>iittbolo- 

iie  americaine,  moit  jeune  encore  a  Philadelplue,  ea 
813,  a  cm  de  set  amui,  qui  I'avait  eocoura^  a  Tctude 
de  la  natore. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


From  Arthnr^s  Magagine. 
Our  Zilttla  Barry* 

B^  tk$  Author  of ''WiUtmdthsBtggtKrQuV* 

0«r  sweet  wee  brother  Harry, 

Say,  have  you  seea  him  yet  1 
He  has  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes. 

The  darliDg  little  pet ! 
And  lips  as  soft  and  rosy-red 

As  flower-buds  in  the  spring,  ^ 
And  roice  as  sweet  as  voice  of  bird 

On  upward  bounding  wing. 

Say>  have  you  seen  that  dear  sweet  boy, 

With  his  wavy,  flaxen  hair. 
And  eyes  as  full  of  innocence 

As  eyes  of  angels  are  ? 
He  was  twelve  months  old  last  Monday^ 

But  still  he  does  not  walk. 
And  only  says  a  word  or  two, 

Though  hard  he  tries  to  tslk. 

But  I'm  sure  he'll  walk  right  early  now, 

For  he  sunds  up  by  a  chair. 
And  steps  out  bravel^,  if  mamma       ^ 

To  take  his  hand  is  there ; 
And  I'm  sure  he'll  talk,  too,  very  soon, 

For  he  knows  now  all  we  say, 
Ajid  calls  papa,  so  very  plain. 

When  papa  is  away. 

He's  a  very  cunning  little  rogue : 

Last  evening,  while  at  tea, 
Nurse  brought  him  in,  and  sat  him  down 

Id  a  high  chair  close  by  me. 
He  lauehed,  and  crowed,  and  clapped  his 
hands. 

And  tried,  just  like  the  rest, 
To  eat  his  bread  and  drink  his  tea — 

And  tried  lus  very  best. 

But  his  tea  went  on  the  table-cloth. 

And  his  saucer  on  the  floor. 
And  his  spoon  glanced  past  dear  papa's 
head. 

And  struck  against  the  door ; 
And  his  little  hands  flew  up  and  down 

Like  the  swift  wings  of  a  bird ; 
And  he  laughed  and  crowed  in  such  a  way 

As  you  have  never  heard. 

I  laughed  till  I  could  eat  no  more, 

And  litUe  Will  was  wild, 
To  see  the  merry  mishief  shown 

By  such  a  tiny  child. 
Nurse  took  him  out  right  quickly. 

And  I  guess  we'll  take  good  care 
How  Mr.  Harry  we  invite 

Again  our  meals  to  share.  * 

But  he's  not  always  such  a  rogue, 

He  is  not  always  wild. 
But  looks,  and  acts  sometimes,  as  if 

He  were  an  angel-child. 
Oh !  I  wish  that  you  could  see  him. 

On  the  mominig  of  each  day. 


When  papa  reads  the  Bible, 
And  then  kneels  down  to  pray. 

As  mamma  gets  upon  her  knees. 

And  we  kneel  round  her  chair. 
Our  dear  pet-one  drops  softly  down 

To  join  with  us  in  prayer. 
He  cannot  say  "  Our  Father," 

Though  very  hard  he  tries, 
And  lifts  with  such  a  gentle  grace 

His  heavenly  little  eyes. 

Our  darling  little  Harry ! 

He's  loved  the  best  of  all: 
From  mother's  calm  and  thoughtful  eyes 

I've  seen  a  tear  to  fall. 
As  sleeping  sweetly  on  her  breast 

The  dear,  dear  child  would  lie. 
And  she  has  looked  long  on  his  face ; 

I  know  the  reason  why : 

I've  heard  her  say  to  dear  papa — 

'*  This  babe's  so  sweet  and  pure, 
So  all  unlike  an  earth-bom  child. 

He  will  not  live,  I'm  sure." 
But  papa  always  smiles,  and  says, 

<•  That's  iust  the  reason  why. 
Of  all  the  dear  ones  given  to  us. 

Our  Harry  should  not  die." 

Papa  is  right — sweet  Harry ! 

He's  just  the  one  to  stay : 
His  purity  and  innocence 

Will  evil  keep  away. 
If  James  gets  cross,  or  little  Will, 

And  Anna  fretful  grow — 
Bring  Harry  in  the  midst,  and  smiles 

On  all  their  faces  glow. 


A  MAN    OVCRBOARD. 

The  following  incident.  <vas  related  to  the 
writer  by  a  veteran  East  4ipdia  Captain : 

^  One  day  towards  evening,  as  the  vessel 
was  running  above  five  knots  an  hour,  the 
appalling  cry  was  heard  ^A  man  over- 
board P  Instantly  every  effort  was  made  to 
lay  the  ship  to — a  boat  was  lowered,  and  sev- 
eral stout  hands  and  bold  hearts  were  em- 
barked in  her,  and  pulling  astern  with  all 
their  might,  in  quest  of  their '  lost  shipmate. 
The  general  concern  and  anxiety  for  his  re- 
covery  was  greatly  increased,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  venis,  (a.  soubriquet  for  Sylva- 
nus)  an  excellent  sailor,  and  a  general  &vou- 
rite  with  the  ship's  company.  The  chances 
were,  however,  but  slender.  The  ship  had 
made  very  considerable  headway,  before  the 
boat  could  be  got  in  readiness — the  sea  was 
rough,  and  the  shades  of  night  were  already 
gathering  over  the  deep. 

''A  man  was,  however,  sent  aloft  with  a 
glass,  the  moment  the  accident  happened, 
and  the  captain  took  his  place  at  the  stem  of 
the  boat  For  awhile,  tne  man  in  the  top 
saw  the  poor  fellow  struggling  in  the  waves ; 
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but  by  and  by,  lost  sight  of  him,  and  the 
boat  itself^  was  &8t  dwindling  to  a  speck.  He 
then  called  to  the  captain,  <  They  haven't 
fiMmd  him,  sir ;  but  I  am  afraid  it's  no  use  to 
try  any  longer :  I've  lost  sight  of  him  finr 
some  time:  they  are  &r  astern,  and  it  is 
gTowmg  daric'  The  captain  at  last  slowly 
and  reluctantly  gave  the  signal  to  return.  A 
general  sorrow  filled  the  ship. — ^But,  as  the 
boat  came  alongside,  what  was  their  surprise 
and  joy  to  behold  poor  Venis,  drenched  and 
ezhaosted,  but  alive  and  safe  in  the  bottom. 
Just  as  the  boat  was  turning,  in  obedience  to 
the  captain's  orders,  the  sudden  drop  of  a 
wave  had  discovered  him  to  them,  and  he 
was  thus,  at  the  last  moment,  and  beyond  all 
hope,  rescued  from  a  watery  grave." 

Reader!  do  you  know  any  poor  souls 
who  have^o^^  ovtrhoard^  and  are  stnig- 
riing  in  the  waves  of  temptation  and  sin  % 
Hasten  to  their  rescue. 

Beader  t  are  you  yourself  still  floatmg 
en  the  waves  of  sin  and  misery,  tossed  by 
the  billows  of  temptation  ?  Let  your  eye  l>e 
towards  the  bark  which  glides  past  you  on 
the  waves,  ready  to  pick  you  up  and  convey 
yoa  to  the  Ark  of  Safety. 

Christian  Int$aigencer. 

MINJBRAIiS— No.  2. 

Feldspar  is  a  hard  stone,  of  different  colors, 
often  Tory  much  like  quartz ;  but  there  is  al- 
most always  one  way  to  know  it :  it  breaks 
with  flat  and  smooth  sides,  highly  polished, 
like  a  piece  of  window-glass.  The  Germans, 
therefore,  call  it  spar,  because  that  word 
means  a  shining  stone,  and  they  put  feld  to  it, 
which  means  field. 

C^v^sUiinu — ^It  contains  alomine,  or  day- 
earth,  wkh  silei,  a«4  some  potash. 

Uses* — ^When  it  turns  to  dust,  it  makes 
potten'  clay  of  different  kinds— some  coarse 
wad  some  fine.  The  best  is  as  soA  as  soap 
when  wet,  land  as  white  as  snow  after  being 
heated.  Our  plates,  ctips,  saucers,  pitchers, 
ke.  are  made  of  feldspar  dust.  The  finest 
pottery  comes  from'France  aod  Chloa.  <  Very 
fitde  is  yet  made  in  our  country.  Perhaps 
seme  of  the  boys  now  living  wUi  hereaAer 
find  some  of  the  best  clay,  and  some  way  to 
make  it  good,  and  beautiful,  and  cheap.  If 
they  do,  they  will  have  business  enou^  It 
kss  been  said  that  the  French  supply  the  pal^ 
sees  of  most  coontiies  in  the  world  with  beach 
tifnl  porcelain,  while  the  English  furnish  cot- 
tages and  houses  with  useful  pottery. 

Feldspar    commonly  scratches  glass  and 


strikes  fire  with  steel,  but  not  as  weU  as 
quartz.  Very  handsome  pieees  are  som^ 
times  found  in  this  city  and  neighborhood, 
transparent  and  flesh-colored.  The  most 
beautiful  is  brought  from  Labrador,  and  is 
deep  blue,  with  rainbow  spots.  In  some  parts 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  other  plades, 
varieties  of  the  same  sort  are  found,  but  hone 
so  beautiful.  Some  feldspar  is  giained  like 
loaf-sugar,  and  some  finer  still. 

QUESTIONS    ON  QUABTZ. 

What  are  the  external  characters  of  qtxartz 
— that  is,  its  color,  shape,  hardness,  lustra, 
durability,  weight,  &c  ?  What  are  its  inter- 
nal characters—that  is,  what  is  it  made  of  I 
What  are  its  uses  ? 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fossil  Remains. — It  is  not  perhaps  gen- 
erally known  that  the  largest  collection  of 
gigantic  animal  remains  ever  disoovered  in 
Sie  United  States,  is  noW  in  the  Patent  Of- 
fice,  at  Washington.  These  renmins  are 
the  property  of  T.  U.  Bryan,  of  Missonti, 
who  in  the  summer  of  1848,  at  great  ex- 
pense and  labor,  had  them  disinterred  from 
an  alluvial  deposite  in  Boston  Co.,  Mo. 
They  must  have  remained,  in  all  probahU- 
ity,  thus  inhumed  centuries  upon  oenturieSy 
if  not  thousands  of  years. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  petitioned  Congress  to 
purchase  them  fer  the  Government,  as  abo- 
riginal memorials  worthy  of  national  pre- 
servation. They  connst  of  hemes  and  teeth 
of  the  great  American  elephant,  the  mas- 
todon, megalonix,  and  fossil  hcnrse.  Some 
of  the  animals  to  which  these  bones  be- 
longed, judging  by  analogy,  must  have 
been  fk»m  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  and 
large  and  Ions  in  proportion.  These  fossil 
remains,  all  m  perfect  preservation,  have 
been  pronounced  by  scientific  members  of 
the  Asylum  of  Natural  History,  New  York, 
who  have  carefully  examined  them,  not 
only  the  laigest  ooUection,  but  the  most  ptf- 
fect  specimens  of  the  kind  ever  diseorered 
in  this  oouniry, -^Selected. 

Tbe  Fanner  of  Afount  Vemoo* 


Washington  was  passionately  fond 
culture.  itB  improvement  was  ever  with  hil 
an  object  of  paramount  regard.  Virginia  can 
boast  of  few  sons  to  whom  her  agriculture 
has  been  more  indebted  ;  few  who  assisted  in 
promoting  her  interests  to  a  greater  extent, 
or  with  the  manifestation  of  a  more  ardent 
and  patronizing  zeal.  The  following  account 
of  his  farming  operations  will  serve  to  ex- 
hibit the  father  ot  his  counuy  (the  man  fim 


^ 
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inwftr^fiiBt  in  peace,  and  fint  in  the  hearts  of 
loa  Qoantmnen)  in  the  trae  light : 

<«  The  fana  of  Gen.  Washington,  at  Mount 
Vernon,  contained  ten  thousand  acres  of  land 
Uk  one  body,  equal  to  fifteen  square  miles.  It 
was  divided  into  farms  of  convenient  size,  at 
the  distance  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
miles  from  his  mansion  house.  These  farms 
he  risited  every  day,  in  pleasant  weather,  and 
was  constantly  engaged  in  making  experi- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  a^ri<;ulture. 
Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  farmmg  opera- 
tions may  be  formed  from  the  following  facts : 
In  1787,  he  had  five  hundred  acres  of  grass, 
sowed  six  hundred  bushels  of  oats,  seven 
hundred  acres  of  wheat,  and  prepared  as 
much  more  for  com,  barley,  potatoes,  beans* 
peas,  JEc.  and  one  hundred  Jind  fifty  acres  in 
tumins.  His  stock  consisted  of  one  hundred 
sttd  rorty  horses,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
cows,  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  vrorkinff 
oxoi,  heifers  and  steers,  and  five  hundrea 
sheep.  He  constantly  employed  two  hundred 
and  nfty  hands,  and  kept  twenty-four  ploughs 
going  durinff  the  whole  year,  when  the  earth 
and  state  ol  the  weather  would  permit.  In 
1786,  he  slaughtered  one  himdred  and  fifty 
hogSy  weighing  eight  thousand  and  fire  hun- 
dred and  ninety  pounds,  for  the  use  of  his 
family,  besides  a  large  amount  of  other  pro- 
viaions. — Selected. 

VSNEBAnLf  Indian  Chief. — The  Caltarao- 
flus  (N.  Y.)  w  big,  of  late  date,  mentions  that 
Gov.  Blaeksnake,  a  Grand  Sachem  of  the  In- 
dian nation,  was  in  that  )^aee.  He  resides 
on  the  Alleghany  Reservation,  about  twenty  .i 
miles  from  the  village ;  is  the  successor  m 
Com  Planter,  as  chief  of  the  Six  Nations — a 
nephew  of  Joseph  Brant,  and  uncle  of  the 
celebrated  Red  Jacket.  He  was  bom  near 
CajTUga  Lake,  in  1749,  being  now  96  years  of 
age.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
Wyoming,  te.  and  was  a  warm  friend  of  Gen. 
Washington  during  the  Revolution.  He  was 
in  Washington's  camp  forty  dajs  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution — was  appomted  chief  bjr 
him,  and- now  wears  suspended  from  his  neck 
a  beautiful  silver  medal  presented  to  him  by 
Gen.  Washington,  bearing  date  1796. 

A  Valuable  Mexbnto  of  Washinoton. — 
A  handsome  geld  snolPbQX,  flrom  the  Earl  of 
BUenbofoogh,  was  presented  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, through  the  hands  of  William  T. 
Law ;  and  it  is  said  that  Gen.  W.  bequeathed 
it  to  a  near  relation  ;  that  relative  1^  it  to  a 
ladvt  another  near  relative,  who  eave  it  to  the 
Oobmization  Society.  They  sold  it,  and  it 
was  lately  at  a  jeweller's,  in  the  Howai4 
House,  in  New  York. 

The  history  of  the  box  is  this :  When  Mr. 
Thomas  Law  went  to  Virginia  to  be  married 
to  Miss  Eliaa  P.  Curtis,  he  carried  with  him 
a  very  handsome  gold  box,  purchased  by  him- 
§$lf,  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Stuart.  Dr.  Stuart 
left  it  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Robinson,  and 
she  gave  it  to  the  Ooloninitton  Sodety.    It 


was,  therefore,  never  presented  to  Gren.  W. 
by  any  one,  or  ever  in  his  possession.  Such 
is  the  version  of  the  story  by  one  of  the  fkmi- 
ly,  who  was  a  bridesmaid  on  the  occasion, 
and  wimessed  the  present  of  the  box  to  Ds. 
Stuart. 

[We  rettim  our  thanks  to  cm  finend,  who 

sent  OS  the  preceding  information.] 

Se*Q,n<KYat  or  George  Goesi. 

The  editor  of  the  Cherokee  Advocate 
gives  the  following  interesting  accoimt  of  Se- 
Q,uo-Ya,  the  distinguished  man  of  that  na- 
tion, who  invented  the  alphabet  of  the  Chero- 
kee language : 

<' After  spending  much  time  and  labor  in 
attempts  to  mature  his  system  of  Arithme^ 
in  which  he  made  some  progress,  Se>€luo- 
Ya  eventually  gave  it  up  as  impracticable, 
bnt  adhered  to  his  habits  of  industry,  observa- 
tion and  reflection.  In  the  public  affiurs  of 
his  nation  generally,  he  never  performed  an 
active  part,  akhough  constantly  alive  to  the 
happuQuess  and  prosperity  of  bis  people.  Of 
this  fiict,  and  of  his  strong  attachment  to  his 
cotmtry,  he  gave  the  strongest  evidence,  in 
1839,  m  his  efforts  to  re-unite  into  one  body 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees,  and  to 
secure  for  their  Government  the  adoption  of 
their  existing  Constitution.  He  was  presi- 
dent on  the  part  of  the  Western  Cherokees 
met  in  Convention  to  effect  die  first  of  these 
highly  important  measures,  and  was  one  <tf 
the  framers  and  signers  of  the  other. 

^  The  Council  of  the  nation,  out  of  respect 
for  his  character,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
great  invention,  have  allowed  him,  for  many 
years,  an  annual  pension.  At  tho  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  this  pension  was  in- 
creased  to  three  htmdred  dollars,  to  be  paid 
yearly  to  him  during  his  natural  1^  and  af- 
terwards to  his  wife  m  case  she  shall  survive 
hkn. 

^  But  what  has  beccnne  of  this  remarka- 
ble man,  whose  native  g^us  has  struck 
light  from  darkness — conferred  inconceiva- 
ble blessings  upon  his  people,  and  achieved 
for  his  own  name  an  enviable  distinction 
among  those  few  truly  great  names,  with 
which  are  connected  imperishable  honor  f 
Is  he  still  alive,  or  does  his  venerable  head 
repose  beneath  some  unknown  clod  of  the 
Grand  Prairie?  These  are  questions  that 
we  cannot  now  satisfactorily  answer. 

'^  In  the  summer  of  1842,  influenced  per- 
haps by  a  desire  to  exjilore  the  Wesfesm 
Prairies,  and  become  acquainted  with  his  red 
brethren,  who  roam  there  free  and  untram- 
melled, Se-Qno-Ya,  having  loaded  several 
pack  horses  with  goods,  visited,  in  company 
with  a  nmnber  of  Cherokees,  the  Comanche 
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Indiaiis.  After  ronaimng  with  them  some 
time,  he  made  his  way  with  a  son  and  two 
or  three  Cherokees,  into  Northern  Mexico, 
towards  Chi-hua-hua,  and  engaged  a  while 
m  teaching  the  Mexicans  his  native  lan- 

goaffe. 

Smce  th^n  several  reports  concerning  him 
have  reached  his  friends  in  this  country.* 
That  which  seems  to  be  the  most  probable, 
when  the  hardships  to  which,  in  nis  wan- 
derings, he  has  been  necessarily  exposed, 
are  remembered,  in  addition  to  his  decrepid 
iorm  and  the  weight  of  many  years,  is,  that 
this  truly  great  man,  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death,  in  some 
wild  and  unimown  spot,  &r  from  his  wife^ 
his  country  and  his  people. — Selected, 

Education  in  Russia. —  An  English 
pi^ier  states  that  religious  education  is  now 
completely  organized  in  the  Russian  empire. 
There  are  four  districts  of  teaching,  having 
each  their  academy — at  St  Petersburg, 
Bloscow,  Kiew,  and  Kasan.  Under  the 
academics,  there  are  45  seminaries,  173  cir- 
cle and  190  parish  schools.  In  1842,  the 
total  number  of  pupils  was  60,368.  There 
are  in  the  empire  34,415  churches  of  the 
Ghreek  creed,  besides  9,059  chapels.  The 
Dumber  of  clergymen  is  117,445.  There 
are  7  metropoutans,  28  archbishops,  28 
bishops,  2,542  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The 
total  mcome  of  the  church  consisted,  in  1842, 
<xf  3,042,754  silver  roubles.  The  number 
of  die  members  of  the  Russo-Greek  church 
is  44,102,195  individuals. — Foreign  paper, 

PBoapscTUs. — It  iB  proposed  to  publish,  fay 
sabscriptioiit  ^  Thb  Citt  -of  thb  Dead,  amp 
ozBXR  Posus"  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
hymns,  odes,  and  descriptive  pieces.  Many 
of  them  were  written  under  physical  aad 
menlml  suffering,  while  seeking  relief  in  the 
coatemplatioD  of  religious  truth,  or  the  works 
of  nature. 
The  book  will  contain  at  least  100  pages, 
in  the  best  style  of  typography,  with  a 
le  engraving.  Price  50  cents — by  Am- 
DicsiNsoM,  of  Williamsbuigh,  L.  L 


Hautical  Time. — The  Committee  of  <he 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  hsve  re- 
eommended  that  the  method  of  keeping  log- 
bo0lc8  at  sea  be  changed,  hj  using  civil  iu- 
mx96  ^nantical  time.  At  present^  the  time 
used  is  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  civit  time, 
SuMiay  beginning  at  noon  on  Saturday,  and 
so  of  other  days.  This  introduces  jppreat  con* 
twion  whenever  a  comparison  of  the  two 
■wdee  ofrcekonlog  becomes  neeessary ;  aai 
as  there  ia  no  possible  reason  for  comhramg 


this  absurd  practice,  the  committee  urge  its 
abolition,  and  the  adoption  (^  the  usuu  me- 
thod of  reckoning  time.  It  has  been  long 
abdished  in  the  British  Navy. 


Fnm  ^^  Entry  hady^tBtH^^  a  httk  ttohmthuimm^ 
HtktdbyaLaigQfNnfYork. 

Induin  MUh-'Breakfait'Ctdiei^-^Vom  hcS^ 
iD^  water  into  a  quart  of  yellow  corn-meal ; 
stir  it  until  it  is  wet;  then  add  two  weU- 
beaten  eggs,  and  milk  enough  to  make  it  a 
thick  batter;  measure  a  small  teaspoonfbl  of 
dry  salseratus,  and  dissolve  it  in  warm  water, 
and  put  it  to  the  batter  with  the  same  quan-, 
tity  of  salt ;  butter  souare  tin  pans,  fill  them 
two-thirds  full,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven ; 
when  done,  cut  it  in  small  sqnaresy  and  serve 
hot 

Aftij^ni.—Miz  two  pounds  of  flour  with  a 

Eint  of  warm  milk,  two  eggs  well  beaten, 
alf  a  spoonful  of  melted  butter,  and  half  a 
^\\  of  yeast ;  stir  it  wdl  together,  and  set  it 
ra  a  warm  place  fcs  two  hours,  then  bake  on 
a  griddle  in  rings  two-third^  full ;  then,  when 
one  side  is  done,  turn  the  other. 

Rice  PastC'Cakes, — ^Rub  three  ounces  of 
butter  into  half  a  poimd  af  rice  flour,  moisten 
it  with  water,  work  it  weli«  and  roll  it  out 
thin ;  then  cut  it  in  nnall  cakes,  and  bake  in 
a  quick  oven. 

Crumoets.--Tni  half  a  gill  of  yeast  into  a 
quart  or  warm  milk,  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
Mdt ;  stir  in  flour  to  make  a  good  batter;  set 
it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise ;  when  li^t,  add 
a  cup  of  melted  butter,  and  bake  as  muffinSi 


Civilization. — A  savage  once  said  to  a 
white  man,  who  reproached  him  with  want- 
ing the  conveniences  of  society,  "  Your 
whole  lif^  is  spent  in  laboring  for  things  we 
have  learned  to  do  very  well  without." 

SeUcted. 


A  wicked  man  shall  be  considered 
dead  while  he  is  alive,  but  a  good  man  lives 
in  the  tomb. 

He  who  has  not  shame,  mHy  bury  his 
heart.  

ClUnese  DAnner  Party. 
A  correqKMident  of  the  New  World  de- 
scribes as  followt  a  dmner  party,  given  by  a 
Chinese  merchant,  which  he  attended : 

The  invitation  was  written  on  thin  red 
paper,  in  Chinese,  and  Enclosed  in  a  red  en- 
velope. When  we  arrived,  the  host  received 
us  with  much  ceremony,  placing  our  right 
hands  between  his  hands  and  pressing  them 
closely.  The  host  and  other  ffoeets  were 
dress^  in  a  robe  of  rich  purple  silk,  oma. 
mented  with  cord,  and  a  cap  surmounted  by 
a  gilt  ball.  Tea  was  brought  to  us  on  the 
verandah,  and  soon  after  we  were  summoned 
to  dinner,  where  we  sat  at  small  tables  at 


# 
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three  tides,  leaTioff  the  other  side  clear  for 
the  convenience  u  the  waiters.  The  first 
course  consisted  of  a  kind  of  soup  in  cups,  to 
taste  which,  a  flat  silrer  ladle  was  tised. 
This  was  followed  bv  various  other  dishes — 
such  as  quail  minced,  bird  nests,  sharks'  fins, 
&c-  &c  inte^persed  with  various  kinds  of 
Wine.  Most  of  the  dishes  were  quite  liquid, 
and  as  they  were  eaten  with  the  chopsticks, 
it.pla^  us  in  iBUch  the  same  coaditioft  a^ 
the  stork  who  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
foau 

Th^  wine  was  drunk  from  small  silver  cups 
with  two  handlesi  and  in  drinking  healths  it 
was  customary  to  show  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 
Three  hours  passed,  and  then  besutiful  flow- 
ers and  fruit,  with  another  kind  of  tea,  were 
set  before  us.  After  this  an  excellent  cup  of 
peeco  was  handed  us,  after  drinking  which 
we  immediately  took  our  leave,  being  attend- 
ed home  by  a  number  of  Umtem  bearers,  and 
'limid  the  noise  of  crackers  and  squibs. 

F^roni  s  lioodon  Pspsr. 

To  asy  Beported  WHb. 
Jfgm  WMeingmam    Jame$  Boyk^  of  Ii§mtkttim\ 

0  Harriet,  dear  departed  wife ! 
Tlioutfh  ever  pnzed  by  me, 

1  never  duly  felt  till  now 
How  mvteh  I  owed  to  thee ! 

The  busy  town,  the  quiet  fields. 

Through  which  we  used  to  stray. 
Seem  but  a  dreary  wilderness 
thou  wert  called  away. 


* 


But  most,  when  evening's  stilly  hour 

To  weary  toils  brines  rest, 
I  miss  the  smile  and  pleasant  words 

That  oft  have  made  me  blest ; 
And  Isabel,  our  darling  child,. 

While  nestling  on  my  knee. 
Wakes  many  a  thought  of  fiided  joy 

With  prattling  tales  of  thee. 

It  seems,  me  thinks,  but  yesterday. 

Though  twelve  long  years  have  gone, 
When  we  before  the  altar  knelt. 

And  johied  our  hearts  in  one ! 
When,  caring  not  for  griefs  to  come. 

While  all  around  us  smiled, 
We  reveled  midst  the  jovs  of  spring. 

Gay  as  the  youngest  child. 

Thelaughmg  spring,  with  flow'ry  wreaths. 

Will  come  again  ere  long. 
And  many  a  erove  and  bloomy  copse 

Be  rife  with  joyous  song ; 
But  spring  may  snread  her  treasures  rare. 

On  coppice,  hill,  and  tree. 
Since  thou  canst  feel  her  charms  no  more, 

They'll  bloom  in  vain  for  me. 

Oh,  I  am  very  loneljr  now  I 
For  though  our  friends  are  kind, 

And  use  such  Gentle  art  to  soothe 
My  dark  and  troubled  mind. 


Yet  still,  at  best,  they  are  but  friciidt» 

And  kind  although  they  be, 
I  can't  unlock  my  heart  to  them, 

As  once  I  could  to  thee. 

Oh,  when  1  gaze,  as  oft  I  do. 

Upon  our  children  dear, 
Mv  lonely  heart  is  swelliiig  then, 

vVith  mingled  grief  and  fear: 
I  think,  as  throuj^  life's  scenes  they  go. 

Beset  wiih  many  a  snare. 
How  much  they'll  need  such  love  as  thine, 

Such  kind  and  watchful  care. 

But,  Harriet,  for  those  dear  ones'  sak«. 

So  much  beloved  by  thee, 
I'll  try  to  stifle  vain  regrets, 

Thouffh  hard  the  task  may  be. 
Ill  teach  them,  love,  in  virtue's  light 

To  tread  life's  varied  scene— 
To  take  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod» 

To  be  what  thou  hast  been. 


Vlio  Weleome  Borne* 

Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home. 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us ; 
Where  hands  are  striving,  as  we  come. 

To  be  tlye  first  to  greet  us. 
When  the  world  hath  spent  its  frowns  and 
wrath, 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing, 
'Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path* 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing ; 
Oh,  joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track, 

If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way. 

Though  lonely  and  benightt^d. 
If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay. 

And  eyes  that  will  beam  love-lighted  ? 
What  is  the  worth  of  your  diamond  ray. 

To  the  glance  that  mishes  pleasure, 
When  the  words  that  wdcome  back  betray 

We  form  the  heart's  chief  treasure  ? 
Oh, Joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  track, 

IT  we  are  but  sure  of  welcome  back. 
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AN  ANCIENT 
Tula  cut  afforda  a  preUy  correct  repre- 
!  sentation  of  one  oTtbe  targe  Roman  shipa  of 
[  war.  The  ancienls  built  larger  Teasels  than 
'  many  modexhs  may  imagine  j  and  although 
'  they  were  &r  behind  bs  in  the  arts  of  man- 
I  aging  them,  they  accomplbhed  some  things 
I  by  means  of  theii  use,  which  may  well  ex- 
,  cite  aatoniahment  in  our  minds. 

That  celebrated  antiquary  Montlaucon  has 
I  recorded  more  tacts  and  opinions  on  this 

nibjed  than  we  have  room  here  to  submit 
!  to  our  readers.  If  his  splendid  and  volu- 
»B  work  were  more  common,  we  might 
I  refer  at  once  to  his  fourth  folio  volume, 
I  which  is  filled  with  dcsciiptiona,  drawings, 

qaotationa  and  dissertations  relating  to  shlp- 
'  hdlding  and  navigation  among  the  ancients. 
I  If  oar  readers  hod  opportunity  to  examine 
I  certain  antiqne  drawings  in  Italy,  we  m^ht 

iinet  Ihatr  attention  to  tke  celusin  of  Ph«- 

eas  in  Rome,  the  paintings,  moesics  and  re- 


ROHAN    GALLEY. 

UeTos  of-  ships  found   in  particular  tOK^  ' 
at  Puteoliand  Pompeii,  as  ihey  have  a  p> 
liar  interesl  when  seen  op  the  spoL 

Borne  old  heathen  writersspeak  of  vessels  ', 

as  early  formed  of  oaier  twigs,  probably  on  | 

the  plan  of  the  wattled  ark  of  the  infant  Ho-  \ 
see.     The  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  shells  ai 

even  tiles  are  said  to  have  been  used  in  i 
Egypt;  while  in  India  cane  only.     Some, 

probably  mere  boats,  were  so  made  as  to  be  ! 

folded  up.    They  may  have  been  formed  \ 
like  the  Peruvian  balsas,  of  skins. 

Montfancon   menliona  different  kinds  of  j 

timber  used  by  difierent  nations,  as  well  as  i 

the  way  of  joining  the  timbers  and  planka,  , 
the  stuppa,  or  tow  used  for  oakum,  &c.  &c. 

The  Roman  ship  consisted  of  three  parts : 

the  carina  or  hulk,  which  usually  bad  three  \ 

decks  I  the  prora  or  lostnmi,  oi  bow,  which  < 

was  often  ornamented  with  ui  image ;  and  i 

the  puppb  or  stem.    Their  ships  were  of  1 
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two  4uiids:  for  burthen  and  war.  They 
were  also  named  long  and  round,  with  re- 
gard to  their  shape.  Long  vessels  were  of 
Siree  sorts:  light,  heavy,  and  medium. 
War  vessels  were  of  the  light  sort,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  numbers  of  oars,  as  some 
have  thought,  or  by  the  number  of  ranges 
or  banks,  of  oars,  as  most  probable.  Some 
were  called  biremes,  (literally  two  oars,) 
others  triremes,  {three  oars,)  &c. 

The  cut  represents  a  galley  with  three 
banks  of  oars,  the  openings  through  which 
they  are  thrust  being  seen,  and  all  of  them 
shown  as  dipped  into  the  water.    The  lar- 
ger oars,  or  sweeps,  at  the   stem,  served 
as    rudders    for    steering.      The    mast   is 
short,  the  sails  but  two,  and  small,  without 
the  advantage  of  that  variety  and  amount 
of  canvass  which  render  our  vessels  so  su- 
perior in  velocity  and  the  means  of  manage- 
ment    Of  coarse  the  ropes  were  few  and 
simple.    The  oars  were  all  large,  but  some 
writers  have  thought  those  of  the   upper 
ranks  much  the  longest     The  ranks,  how- 
over,  are  by  others  thought  not  to  have  been 
exactly  over  each  other,  as  that  would  often 
have  caused  insurmountable  difficulties,  es- 
pecially in  such  vessels  as  one  built  by  Pto- 
lomy  rhilopater,  which  had  forty  banks  of 
•  oars,  and  tne  immense  one  constructed  in 
Sicily  by  Archimidcs,  for  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse.     After  the  time  of  Agustus,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  vessels  beyond  the  triremes 
were  ever  used  ;  and  some  of  the  later  wri- 
ters never  saw  one  as  large  as  these. 

The  rostrum,  or  bow,  of  a  war  galley 
was  usually  armed  with  a  sharp  iron  instru- 
m&aty  somewhat  resembling  that  in  the  print, 
tor  the  purpose,  of  sinking  or  injuring  an 
enemy's  vessel.  Ramparts  and  towers  were 
sometimes  built  on  the  deck  ;  and  catapultas 
and  battering  rams  were  used  as  on  land. 
Pietnree  were  sometimes  painted  on  differ- 
ent parts,  and  standards  raised  bearing  na- 
tional emblems. 

Perhaps  if  we  Should  say  that  one  of  the 
most  wonderiul  allegories  in  the  world  re- 
lates to  an  ancient  galley,  few  of  our  readers 
would  know  where  to  look  for  it  Among 
old  writers  may  be  found  a  formal  and 
lengthened  description  of  a  celebrated  city, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  nations,  who  jn  various  modes 
held  intercourse  with  it.  By  a  bold  poeti- 
cal conception,  she  is  not  in  terms  compared 
with  a  ship,  but  is  introduced  as  one  floating 
on  the  main,  constructed  of  the  most  durable 
and  costly  materials,  freighted  with  a  variety 


of  articles,  end  mamied  with  a  company 
composed  of  many  tribes  of  men  unknown 
to  modem  history.     These  are  enumerated 
with  a  fiuniliarity  which  shows  that  the  wri- 
ter possessed  an   extensive  range  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  as  well  as  a  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  affairs 
of  the  busy  world  in  his  time,'  together  with 
great  poetical  skill,  as  he  kept  up  his  origi- 
nal conception  with  strict  propriety,  and  ob- 
served a  due  order  '  in  the  enumeration  of. 
his  topics,  in  the  number  of  words  allotted 
to  each,  and  in  the  recapitulation  of  all 
after  having  once  passed  through  the  list  of 
them. 

We  find,  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  differ- 
ent conditions  of  a  great  city,  strongly  repre- 
sented under  the  different  aspects  of  a  ship 
on  the  waters — ^now  as  sailing  proudly  be- 
fore the  wind,  then  as  assailed  by  the  waves 
and  tempests,  and  lastly  as  cast  upon  the 
rocks  and  sunk  in  the  sea,  while  the  shores 
are  crowded  by  multitudes  of  men,  terrified 
or  ruined  by  the  awful  wreck.     And  the 
effect  and  importance  of  this  wonderful  com- 
position are  exceedingly  heightened  by  the 
fact  that,  under  such  a  similitude,  a  divine 
inspiration  foretold  the  fate  of  the  city  al- 
luded to,  which  has  long  since  been  accona- 
plished  in  a  manner  most  aptly  so  described. 
Ere  this,  no  doubt,  many  of  our  readers 
must  have  discovered  the  subject  of  this  de- 
scription, and  recurred  in  memory  to  the 
'  splendid  allegory  commencing  with  the  27tli 
chapter  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  and  extend- 
ing through  it     We  will  only  add  here, 
that,  if  they  admire  the  composition  as  much 
as  we  do,  they  will  feel  no  objection  at  beingr 
reminded  of  it,  or  of  hearing  an  eulogium 
pronounced  upon  it,  how  much  soever  it 
may  fall  short  of  the  merits  of  the  poem ; 
and  that  we  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them  on  any  of  the  curious  questions  which 
naturally  arise  conceming  some  of  Ae  coun- 
tries, places  and  people  mentioned  so  &mil- 
iarly  by  the  prophet 

That  day  in  w  hich  a  man  neither  does  some 
ffood  action,  nor  acquires  tomt  useftil  fcnow- 
ledf  e,  should  not  be,  if  possihle^  numbered  in 
the  days  of  oar  life. 
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FORBIGN  TRAVfiL«. 

Qrttce  in  1844 ;  or,  A  €hreek*s  Return  to  his 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Thbo- 
DOES  DWIGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  II. 

Improred  ••  TraTellers'  Goide-bookt."— -De- 
parture from  Marseilles. — Voyage  in  the  Me- 
diterraBean  and  ArchipeUffo. — An  Intelligent 
G^eek  Pilot. — Syria. — Feelings  on  approach- 
ing Athens. 

"Whoever  proposes  to  proceed  on  a  tour 
from  England  or  France,  in  any  direction,  will 
easily  find,  not  only  lines  of  different  vehicles 
prepared,  both  by  land  and  by  water,  but 
books  containing  full  and  correct  accounts  of 
what  he  is  to  see,  and   directions  for  his 
course  and  conduct,  his  preparations  and  ar- 
ruigements.    This  has  long  been  the  fact,  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  on  particular  routes; 
and,  for  the  countries  most  visited  by  travel- 
lers, within  three  or  four  years,  some  large 
and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
class  of  books  known  by  ihe  general  name  of 
Travellers'  Guides,  in  a  series  of  volumes  of 
larger  size  and  more  extensive  scope,  entitled, 
for  dislinciion's   sake  we  presume,  ••  Hand- 
books for  Tourists."    These  have  been  pub- 
lished successively,  ending  with  the  •*  Hand- 
book for  Tourists  in  the  East," — the  work 
best  adapted  to  those  travelling  in  the  direc- 
tion  in  which  I  was  bound,  but  embracing 
eouniries  far  beyond  my  reach  :  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Turkey. 

This  volume  contains  nearly  400  pages,  and 
comprehends  a  large  amount  of  information 
for  travellers  in  all  those  countries,  with  mi- 
nute hints  on  habits,  manners  and  climates, 
routes  and  tours  proper  to  be  nndertaken  at 
particular  seasons,  &c  &c.  well  fitting  it  for 
a  reading  book  at  home,  especially  to  one  who 
has  been  over  the  ground,  and  wishes  to  re- 
fresh his  memory  iti  subsequent  years.     This 
volume  affords  evidence  calculated  to  gratify 
a  Greek,  of  the  attention  which  the  Morea, 
the  islands  and  the  continental  regions  now 
receive  from  men  of  intelligence  and  learning^ ; 
and  it  is  but  jast  to  acknowledge,  in  this 
plaee,  such  obligations  as  are  due  to  it  for 
tome  of  the  local  information  embodied  in 
the  socceeding  pages.    For  distances,  dimen- 
aoDscf  buildings,  and  some  historical  dates, 
it  has  been  focrnd  convenient  to  refer  to  that 
vnlome,  in  which  much  more  such  matter  is 
arrai^ged  in  tables,  or  other  systematic  form. 

I  left  Marseilles  on  Friday,  the  Ist  of  De- 
cember, 1843,  in  a  French  steamboat,  on  mv 
way  to  Greece.  We  left  the  city  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and,  without  meeting  with 
anything  remarkable  on  the  way,  arrived  at 
Qcxioa  at  twelve  on  Saturday  night.  Instead 
of  tbe  stillness  cornmonly  to  be  expected  at 
light,  all  the  bells  in  the  city  seemed  to  nng* 
aad  that  incecsantljr.  The  only  varieiy  was 
■ade  by  their  chiming,  erery  quarter  or  half 
hear,  in  a  re^ar,  musical  manner.  There 
we  were  detained  through  Soniay,  and  onlil 


a  late  hour  on  Monday,  by  discharging  part 
of  our  cargo  and  taking  in  more,  so  that  we 
were  not  able  to  leave  the  port  until  about 
six  o'clock,  when  we  steered  for  Leghorn. 
We  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  on  the 
way,  and  there  stopped,  with  the  expectation 
of  a  long  stay,  which  in  fact  we  realised — ^it 
being  ten  days  before  the  steamboat  for  Malta 
was  ready  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

I  had,  of  course,  abundant  opportuninr  to 
see  as  much  of  Leghorn  as  I  desired — there 
being  but  few  objects  there  to  claim  particu- 
lar attention.  Pisa  being  near,  and  present- 
ing more  attractions,  I  availed  myself,  with 
pleasure,  of  an  opponunity  offered  to  accom- 
pany a  small  party  of  fellow-travellers  to  that 
beautiful  and  interesting  place.  The  fine  pal- 
aces and  streets  I  admired  ;  .and  the  celebra- 
ted Caihedral,  Baptistry,  Campo  Santo,  and 
Leaning  Tower,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  describe, 
though  1  visiU'd  them  all,  and  mounted  to 
the  top  of  the  last.  They  have  been  seen  l^ 
all  travellers  in  Italy,  aiid  described  by  all 
tourists. 

From  Leghorn  I  sailed  in  the  Malta  steam- 
boat, touching  at  Civiia  Vecchia,  but  with- 
out going  on  shore.  About  24  hours  more 
brought  us  into  the  harbor  of  Naples,  where 
we  were  indeed  allowed  to  land}  but  had  no 
permission  tu  go  about  the  city,  because  our 
passports  had  not  been  viseed  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  Submiiiing,  therefore,  to  the  incon- 
venient and  vexatious  system  of  caution  and 
suspicion  which  embarrasses  the  traveller  at 
every  step  on  the  continent,  we  had  to  con- 
tent ourselves  without  seeing  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  beautiful  citiesof  Europe,  ahar 
we  had  actually  set  foot  in  it. 

A  navigation  of  three  days  brou^|ht  ns  to 
Malta.  That  singular  and  interesting  little 
island  I  had  rather  more  opportumity  to  see. 
There  we  left  the  French  steamer,  and  had  to 
wait  a  dwy  for  an  English  one  to  take  us  to 
Athens.  I  inspected  the  harbors,  climbed  the 
heights,  vifeitcd  the  so-called  fc>t.  Paul's  Care, 
and  heard  the  childish  stories  repeated,  of  the 
miraculous  growth  of  its  chalk  rocks,  to  re- 
place every  fragment  removed,  and  brought 
away  some  of  the  large  petrified  sharks'  teeth 
which  abound  there,  and  which  are  called  the 
**tonffues  of  St.  Paul."  They  exactly  resem- 
ble those  found  in  the  marl-beds  of  New- 
Jersey. 

Our  short  visit  at  Malta  being* terminated, 
we  were  soon  on  board  a  steamer,  and  again 
under  way.  My  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  pilot,  an  old  man,  of  intelligent  aspect,  to 
whose  skill  and  watchful  care  the  steamboat 
and  all  it  contained  were  now  committed.  He 
was  to  guide  us  through  the  interesting,  but 
often  dangerous  Archipelago,  where  lay  our 
course,  l^e  appeared  fully  qualified  for  his 
task ;  and  I  soon  found  that  he  had  been  h^ 
miliar  with  the  passages,  coasts  and  islands 
from  early  life.  With  great  oleasure  I  dis- 
covered that  he  was  also  a  Greek  ;  and,  as  he 
was  fond  of  oonveismg.  and  there  were  b«t 
few  other  petBons  on   board  able  to  speak 
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Greek,  we  spoo  «Dgag;ed  in  a  long  and  ani- 
mated colloquy,  in  which,  however,  he  had 
much,  the  cpreater  part  to  perform. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  saw,  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  that  my  new  acquaintance,  consid- 
ering his  education,  was  the  mosi  accom- 
plished in  conversation.  Perhaps  ihe  peculiar 
circumstances  may  have  influenced  my  judg- 
ment more  than  I  am  aware.  I  was  a  stran- 
ger to  every  other  person  on  board,  and  amid 
scenes  before  unknown,  except  through  books. 
My  feelings  were  strongly  excited  on  every- 
thing connected  with  my  country  and  my 
countcymeo,  and  in  him  1  found  a  warm- 
h^rted,  intelligent,  and  obliging  friend,  ready 
to  sympathize  with  and  to  assist  me  in  ob- 
taimog  the  information  I  greatly  desired  on  a 
thousand  local  topics  then  of  great  interest 
und  value  in  my  eyes. 

My  new  friend  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Ipsara,  so  celebrated  in  the  late  war  with 
th«  Turks,  through  the  nautical  skill,  patriot- 
isn  and  active  services  of  its  inhabitiints,  as 
well  as  the  dreadful  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion of  which  it  was  made  the  scene  by  the 
enemy*  Like  many  of  his  countrymen,  who 
survived  that  dreadful  blow  unconquered  in 
spirit,  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  redoubled 
zeal  to  its  close;  and,  on  the  establishment 
of. peace,  still  found  active  employment  on 
his  fkvorite  element.  In  the  course  of  many 
years  of  navigation  among  the  islands  of 
Gre^e,  he  doubtless  must  have  fallen  in  com- 
pany.with  many  persons,  natives  and  foreign- 
ers^well  read  in  ancient  historv  ;  for  he  kept 
ma  engrossed  for  many  )ioucs,  during  our  pas- 
sage to*  Syra,  with  endless  facts  and  anec- 
dotes relating  to  the  islands  and  shores  among 
which  w^  Were  steering^  Had  amy  person 
jiid|jged  merely  from  what  he  beard  of  his  his- 
torical narratives,  and  allusions,  he  must,  I 
think,  have  taken  him,  without  a  question, 
for  a  well  read  man,  long  familiar  with  books 
aad  charts,  ancient  and  modem.  Especiallv 
waa  his  languaff e  calculated  to  mase  sucn 
an  impression ;  for,  with  all  his  rapidity  of 
utterance,  the  variety  of  topics  he  introduced, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  his  discourse,  he 
naver  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss,  even  for  an  in- 
stant, for  the  most  appropriate  expression, 
while  he  now  and  then  uttered  a  word  or 
phrase  such  as  I  had  never  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  language  of  our  people  at  the 
present  day.  * 

Here  I  choose  to  remark,  that  I  am  not  a 
scholar.  I  Iiave  no  claim  to  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  ancient  Greek.  My  early  education 
in  ece&es  of  war,  and  my  later  occupations  in 
a  lar  foreign  land,  denied  me  such  opportutii- 
ties  as  my  parents  and  myself  would  have 
prized.  Yet  I  am  not  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  ancient  language  or  literature  of 
tha  nation  from  which  I  have  descended ; 
and  my  knowledge  ol*  our  modem  tongue,  as 
spoken  in  my  childhood  and  before  l4e  im- 
paba  of  national  independence  had  been  feh, 
praaared  me  to  perceive  and  to  be  strudt  with 
•aen  an  exalted  strain  of  language  aa  Howad 


^ 

from  my  new  friend.  I  was  filled  with  i^eaa-  ^ 
ure,  indeed  I  may  say  with  admiration,  at 
once  by  his  learning  and  his  elegant  diction ; 
and  could  I,  in  any  manner,  lay  before  the 
reader  a  just  specimen  of  his  discourse,  no 
one,  [  am  sure,  would  wonder  at  the  efiect  it 
produced  on  my  mind.* 

The  passage  from  Svra  was  neither  very 
short  nor  much  favored  by  the  weather;  yet, 
as  may  be  supposed,  the  approach  to  the  aa- 
cient  capital,  so  celebrated  and  so  cooneeled 
with  a  thousand  important  events  in  history, 
miffht  well  have  interested  me,  as  it  never 
fails  to  excite  strong  emotions  in  every  intel- 
ligent visiter,  even  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  world.  To  these  were  added,  in  my  own 
case,  the  tender  recollections  of  fond  pa- 
rents and  a  circle  of  aflectionate  brothers  and 
sisters,  from  whom  I  had  been  separated  ever 
since  my  childhood,  but  whose  attachment 
had  been  preserved  undiminished  by  time  and  > 
distance.  I  was  now  to  see  them  again,  c 
They  had  had  notice  of  my  intention  to  visit  S 
them,  but  not  so  soon,  and  could  not  have  re-  ,: 
ceived  any  intimation  of  my  approach.  They  I 
had  every  reason  to  suppose  me  still  in  ^ 
France,  and  not  likely  to  take  my  departure 
without  ffiving  them  some  warning.  < 

The  sky   was  dark,  and  the  deck  by  no     [^ 
means  attractive.    My  fellow-travellers  grad-     ( 
ually  betook  themselves  to  their  cabins,  re- 
tired to  rest,  and  left  me  alone ;  but  my  feel- 
ings would  not  allow  me  to  think  of  repose, 
and  I  spent  a  fi;reat  part  of  the  night  in  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  engrossed,  by  turns,  with 
the  review  of  long  past  scenes  at  home»  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  joyful  meeting  that 
awaited  me  on  the  morrow.   The  vessel  pro- 
ceeded, with  nothing  to  change  the  aspect 
of  things  around ;  and  at  length  I  went  be- 
low, somewhat  exhausted   by  long  waking 
and  the  excitement  of  my  mmd,  and  threw 
myself  into  my  berth,  intending  to  allow  my- 
self but  a  few  minutes  of  rest,  to  return  to  my 
post,  and  to  watch  for  day  and  the  first  glimpae 
of  the  shore.    How  long  I  remained  there,  I 
cannot  exactly  tell;  but,  when  I  awoke*  I 
found  the  vessel  seemed  tobe  at  rest — no  mo- 
tion was  to  be  felt,  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  ; 
and,  hastening  to  the  deck,  I  found  she  was 
at  anchor  a  short  distance  from  a  hilly  shore, 
not  one  of  my  late  companions  to  be  saea, 
and  hardly  a  man  left  on  board  lo  answer  one 
of  ity  questions.     My  fatigue  and  anxiety 
had  thrown  me  into  so  long  and  profound  «. 
sleep,  that  I  had  remained  insensible  to  all 
the  bustle  of  arrival,  and  the  departure  ofthe  | 
passengers  with  their  baggage.  J 

Here  I  was,  at  length,  safe  once  more  iix . 
my  own  country,  although  in  a  portion  of  it  i 
far  distant,  and  greatly  differing  from  tkac 
which  I  had  before  known.  Here  waa  ikk^  \ 
ancient  and  celebrated  Pircaus,  the  famous 
harbor  of  Athens,  the  soeae  of  many  a  gre«i^ 
event  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Close  i^c 
hand,  on  the  right  and  left,  were  mountainin 
of  considerable  etevatioo,  rising  almost  fro^d 
tiia  very  watar'a  edge,  while  mofe  diaimn^ 
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elevatiotis  were  seen  beycn^  the  golf  which 
we  had  crossed,  forming  the  north-eastern 
extreimty  of  the  Fdoppnesos.  Just  in  front, 
in  what  t  'knew  must  be  the  direction  of 
Atho[|iBy  a  hUl  rose  to  a  sufficient  height  to 
cut  off*  the  View  of  everything  beyond,  and 
disappoint  me  of  my  wish  to  behold  it ;  yet 
the  scenery  was,  so  grftndL  and  the  pure  sky 
so  beautiful,  that  the  in:ipression  on  my  feel* 
ings  was  strong  4Uid  agreeable*  and.well  ac* 
octant  with  the  veneration  which  a  yicinity 
so  celebrated  is  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  harbor'  is  atiil  called  by  its  ajicient 
name,  and  tb^*  scene  of  many  .an  interesting 
event  in  aacient  and  modem  history  may  be 
traced  oat  with  certainty  ;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  late  war,  this  was  repeatedly  a  theatre 
of  conflict,  and  more  frequently  still  crowded 
with  WTftehed  fuffitiYes  fr^m  Turkish  bar- 
barity. Od  the  hills  in  front,  Turks  and 
Greeks  have  in  turn  been  fortified  and  at- 
tacked; here  lay  the  Greek  vessels  with 
Church  and  Oochiran ;  and  over  those  waters, 
and  along  that  shoi'e  towards  Oorinih,  used  to 
pass  Athenian  widows  and  orphans,  driven 
nrom  their  homes,  often  with  noses,  ears  and 
hands  cut  pflT  by  their  barbarous  enemy. 

At  first  I  apprehended  a  long  and  irksome 
delay ;  for  I  saw  no  way  of  getting  to  the 
land — much  less  of  finding  a  vehicle  to  con- 
vey m^e  and  my  trunks  to  the  city.  Carria- 
ge had  come  down  from  Athens,  as  is  now 
the  custom,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
boat, being  provided  by  the  keepers  of  the 
pitecipal  lK)tel8,  and  had  departed  some  time 
befora,  with  loads  of  new  comers  and  their 
cfl^tB.  I  soon  discovered  a  small  vehicle 
Bear  the  shore,  and  among  a  cluster  of  build- 
ings, which  were  the  only  habitations  in 
sight;  and  this,  I  was  fflad  to  learn,  was 
ready  to  transport  me  without  delay.  I  was 
soon  put  on  shore  in  a  boat,  and  on  my  way 
t<>ward8  my  journey's  end.  The  carriage  was 
nraefa  of  the  i^ape  and  capacity  of  an  Ameri- 
can cab,  and  the  horse  travelled  at  a  briak 
.rato.  The  driver  was  a  Frenchman,  connectp 
ed  with  one  of  the  foreign  hotels  in  Athens, 
of  which  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  a 
sinffte  glimpse,  although  within  a  quarter  of 
an  noura  ride  of  it. 

After  paeatng  the  hill,  we  soOn  reached  a 
place  where  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  are 
risible  on  both  aides  of  the  road,  and  which 
formerly  extended  from  the  shore  to  the  city. 
They  are  almost  entirely  destroyed,  but  the 
foundations  appear  in  different  places  all 
alon^  the  way,  and  in  some  parts  extend  for 
considerable  distances.  The  stones  are  large 
and  well  laid,  so  that  the  work  must  have 
beea  of  sufl&cieut  strength  to  aecore  the  com- 
nvHMflation  between  the  -metropolie  and  the 
Iport  against  an  et^enay. 

But  ere  Ions  a  view  of  the  country  opened 
upon  me,  and  I  found  niyself  far  advanced 
between  ridges  of  bold  mountains,  rapidlv 
nioving  alonff  the  plain  at  their  f^feet,  witn 
MerenS  »nall»  abrupt  hills  before  me,  rising 
alsaoet  perpendicularly  from  the  vaUey- 
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'  crowned  with'  a  splendid  colonnade  of  wMte 
marble,  its  -side  a  dark  precipice  of  iimccessi* 
bte  rock,  and  at  its  base  a  large  city,  cluster- 
ing; up  to  its  very  foot.  It  was  -imDossible  to 
mistake  ihe  famous  Acropolis  of  Atnens,  with 
that  noblest  and  purest  specimen  of  architect 
tural  tasie  in  the  Vortd,  the  Parthenon  ;  the 
neighboring  hills  and  more  distant  mountains, 
forming  a  scerfe  not  less  majestic  to  the  eye 
than  celebrated  in  the  history  of  ages  past. 

The  Parthenon,  from  the  first  distant  view 
the  traveller  obtains  of  it,  to  the  most  dose 
"and  minute  examination  he  gives  when  he 
traverses  it  at  leisure  and  ascends  to  its  sum* 
mit,  cannot  fail  to  strike  his  mind  with  reva* 
rence  and  delight.  The  gracefulness  of  its 
proportions  is  so  much  the  more  pleating  to 
the  eye  on  account  of  its  simplicity  end  ab- 
sence of  trifling  ornament,  and  is  the  first  and 
the  iast  impression  that  it  prodttces.  And 
how  greatly  is  the  beauty  of  form  and  sym* 
metrv  enhanced  by  the  snowy  whiteaess  ef 
the  Parian  marble  of  which  it  is  constructed, 
and  by  the  contrast  with  the  dark  and  pre* 
cipitous  rock  which  supports  it !  The  lofty 
elevation  and  conspicuous  situation  of  this 
master-piece  of  art  give  it  advantages  eof^ 
rior  to  any  other  edifice  in  the  wom-^while 
the  neighboring  scenery  is  of  aueh  a  nature 
as  to  set  ofi*  its  beauties,  by  ceair^,ftom  ak 
most  every  possible  point  of  view. 

But,  as  I  approached  the  city,  I  bad  to  n^ 
cal  the  fact  that  I  was  a  straager  in  it,  and 
should  need  assistance  in  finding  out  the  ree^ 
deuce  of  my  friends.  I  was  at  first  at  a  Ion 
to  determine  what  course  to  take ;  but  it  oe> 
curred  to  me  that  anybody  could  direct  me 
to  the  Ametican  missionary,  Mr.  Hill,  and 
from  him  I  might  learn  the  reaidenoe  ol  mif 
father. 


A  Wire  Aqueduct* 

A  Mr.  Roebling  is  engaged  at  Pittefourg,  in 
constructing  a  wire  aqueduct  across  the  Alle- 
gheny. The  PittsbCirg  Chronicle  gives  the 
following  account  of  it : 

**  The  suspension  ropes,  which  extend  from 
pier  to  pier,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  arch, 
are  to  consist  of  seven  strands  of  wire,  each 
strand  being  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Four  of  these  strands  are  already  finished 
across  the  entire  length  of  the  structure,  and 
the  fifth  will  be  completed  to-day.  The  ropes 
will  then  be  wrapped  in  annealed  wire,  (No. 
14,)  which  will  render  it  one  solid  mass,  and 
as  each  individual  wire  is  varnished  ^before 
it  is  put  across,  and  as  the  whole  will  be 
painted  when  finished  and  wrapped,  it  will  be 
impervious  to  water,  and  consequently  not 
liable  to  be' weakened  or  impaired  by.  the 
weather.  Oh  these  two  immense  wire  ropes 
the  structure  is  to  be  suspended.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  reliance  for  strength.  The  trunk 
IS  to  ^  constructed  from  pier  to  pier--the  aides 
being  of  solid  lattice  work — that  is,  strong 
beams  placed  in  this  form — XXX.  The  beams 
are  to  be  placed  contiguous  to  each  other,  for 
greater  stretch,  so  that,  when  finished,  the 
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tro^  alone,  without  the  wire  ropes,  will  he 
a  firm  and  strong  structure,  capable  not  only 
of  sustaining  its  own  weight,  but  also  of  bear- 
ink  up  as  much  additional  work  as  a  lattice 
work  bridge  would  do.  In  effect  the  trunk  is 
a  lattice  work  bridge  without  arches,  like 
those  across  the  Beaver  river.  .The  ropes 
being  suspended  across  strong, stone  towers 
placed  upon  the  piers,  are,  in  fact,  inverted 
arches,  capable  ot  sustaining  more  than  dou- 
ble the  additional  weight  which  the  letting  m 
<rf  the  water  would  place  upon  the  trunk. 
The  trunk  itself  is  an  independent,  strong  and 
immovable  structure ;  so  that,  when  finished, 
the  aqueduet  will  not  be  liable  to  be  moved, 
either  from  the  swell  of  water  or  the  effect  of 

storms. 

The  wires  are  carried  across  the  river  from 
one  pier  to  another  by  a  wheel,  which  trav- 
erses the  whole  distance  upon  ropes,  imbind- 
ing  the  wire  from  the  reels  as  it  goes.  The 
ropes  are  moved  by  a  horse  power. 

The  splices  of  the  wire  are  made  by  pla- 
cing the  two  ends  together  and  winding  them 
wim  fine  annealed  wire,  and  it  is  done  so 
strongly,  that  sufficient  force  will  break  the 
wire,  but  will  not  affect  the  splice.  We  saw 
this  satisfactorily  tested. 

When  finished,  the  large  ropes  are  to  be 
wrapped  by  machinery — the  invention,  we  be- 
lieve, of  Mr.  Roebling  himself,  which  will 
enable  him  to  do  it  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously. Labor  and  energy  on  the  pert  of  the 
contractor  have  done  eveiy thing  in  his  power 
to  have  the  acqueduct  finished  by  the  first  of 
April ;  and,  if  it  is  not  completed  by  that  ume, 
which  is  doubtful,  as  the  whole  tnmk  is  yet 
to  be  put  up,  he  is  confideni  of  bemg  able  to 
do  it  within  a  short  time  after. 

The  Old  Seaman* 

You  ask  me  why  my  eyes  are  bent 

So  darkly  on  the  sea. 
While  others  watch  the  azure  hills 

That  lengthen  on  our  lee  ? 

The  a?ure  hills— they  soothe  the  sight 

That  fails  along  the  foam  ; 
And  those  may  hail  their  nearing  height. 

Who  there  have  hope  or  home. 

But  I  a  loveless  path  have  trod — 

A  beaconless  career ; 
My  hope  hath  long  been  all  with  God, 

And  all  my  home  is — ^here 

The  deep  by  day,  the  heaven  by  night, 
Roll  onward,  swift  and  dark ; 

Nor  leave  my  soul  the  dove*s  delight, 
Of  olive-branch  or  ark. 

For  more  than  gale,  or  gulf,  or  sand, 
I've  proved  that  there  may  be 

Worse  treachery  on  the  steadfast  land 
Than  variable  sea : 


The  treachery  of  an  un^ovemed  speedi. 
And  an  ungoverned  mind : 

The  treachery  of  the  dead! jc  mart,  . 

Where  human  souls  are  sold  ; 
The  treachery  of  the  hollow  heart. 

That  crumbles  as  we  hold. 

Those  holy  hills  and  quiet  lakes— 
Ah !  wherefore  should  I  feid 

This  weaiy  fever-fit,  that  shakes 
Their  image  in  my  mind. 

The  memcM'y  of  a  streamlet's  din 
Through  meadows  daisy-drest — 

Another  might  be  glad  therein. 
But  yet  I  cannot  rest. 

I  cannot  rest,  unless  it  be 
Beneath  the  church-yard  yew ; 

But  God,  I  think,  hath  yet  for  me 
More  earthly  work  to  do. 

And  therefore,  with  a  quiet  will, 

I  breathe  the  Ocean  air. 
And  bless  the  voice  that  calls  me  still 

To  wander  and  to  bear. 

Let  others  seek  their  native  sod. 
Who  there  have  hearts  to  cheer ; 

My  soul  hath  long  been  given  to  God, 
And  all  my  home  is — here. 

Selected. 


BOOK  BINDING. 


A  danger  worse  than  bay  or  beach — 
A  falsehood  more  unkind — 


FVom  Sears^  Magojtim  of  Useful  Kncwkdg€, 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect,  that 
a  book  is  printed  in  large  sheets,  that  these 
sheets  must  be  separately  folded  and  then 
connected  together,  before  they  can  assume 
the  form  of  a  book.  Each  sheet  has  at  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  a  letter,  figure,  or 
other  symbol,  called  a  ^^  signature,"  int^Med 
to  assist  in  arranghig  sheets  properly  in  the 
Volume. 

A  heap  of  sheets  passes  to  the  hands  of 
the  folder Sy  who  are,  we  believe,  almost  in- 
vanably  females.  Each  folder  sits  before  a 
flat  table  or  bench,  on  which  she  spreads  out 
the  sheets  in  succession.  In  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a  small  ivory  or  bone  folding- 
knife,  with  which  she  flattens  the  foldings  of 
the  sheet 

Supposing  a  group  of  signature  A  to  be 
thus  folded,  another  of  signature  B,  and 
others  to  the  extent  required  for  the  volume, 
these  will  have  to  be  "  gathered"  into  vol- 
umes at  the  next  process. 

The  "  collater"  now  takes  the  groQj^  of 
sheets  in  hand  and  examines  them  to  see  tliaui 
they  occur  in  proper  order,  that  no  dupli- 
cates  occur,  shat  no  sheet  is  wanting,  mat 
the  folding  is  correct,  &.c. 

When  the  book  of  loose  sheets  has  beexx 
thus  made  up,  the  sheets  are  beaten 
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i  pTCGsed,  according  as  the  work  is  ui  be  "  in 
boards"  or  "  bound."  ■     Until  recent  limee 
the  sheets  were  separated  into  small  groups, 
,    called  ^'sections"  or  "beatings,"  and  beaten 
i   with  a  heavy   hammer  till   greatly  com- 
pressed ;  but  modern  invention  has  marked 
:    out  a  much  more  effective  mode  of  proceed- 
';   ing.      Independent  of  the  saving  of  lime 
'   and  of  muscular  exertion,  the  rolling-press 
;   is  found  to  be  more  efficacioua  thsn  the  ham- 


mer in  producing  less  "  set-ofi*,"  or  transfer- 
Mtce  of  ink  from  one  page  to  another. 

The  teicer  now  sews  the  sheets  to  strings 
or  bands  at  the  back  ;  but  if  the  strings  are 
to  bo  rendered  invisible,  a  saw-mark  is  made 
for  ihe  reception  of  each.  The  group  of 
sheets  is  fised  lightly  in  a  press,  with  the 
bock  edges  uppermost,  and  a  few  shallow 
cuLi  are  made  with  a  saw,  at  right  angles 
with  the  length  of  the  book. 


A  ttwmg'prest  consists  of  a  flat  bed  or 

<  board,  from  which  rise  two  end-bars,  con- 
[  nected  ol  the  top  by  a  cross-bar.  Three  or 
/  more  strings,  according  to  the  siae  of  the 
S  book,  are  fiistened  by  ioope  to  the  crosa-bar, 
I  and  are  tightened  dovm  by  a  simple  contri- 
)  vance  at  the  lower  end.  The  sewer,  aeal- 
c  ed  somewhat  obliquely  in  front  of  this  ma- 
f  chine,  with  her  leU  arm  passing  round  (he 
( ■  kft  vertical  bar  (as  seen  in  ihe  annexed  cut,) 
/-  proceeds  to  sew  the  various  sheets  to  the 
<|  bands,  her  left  hand  being  behind  the  strings, 

<  and  her  right  hand  before.  Each  succes- 
S  sive  sheet  is  laid  flat  on  (he  bed  of  the  sew- 
)  ing-presa,  with  the  back  edge  in  contact  with 
S  the  strings,  then  opened  in  the  middle,  and 
'  and  &Mened  to  the  strings  by  passing  a 
i  tkraaded  needle  backward  and  forward 
^'  tfaroaah  the  central  ibid  of  the  aheet ;  each 
i  tbnadafler  passing  from  the  inside  to  the 
(  oat,  being  nude  to  loop  or  (wist  round  one 
)  of  the  Btrmgs  before  entering  the  sheet 
(  agam.  As  soon  as  one  sheet  is  ftstened  to 
>  aU  tlte  stiiDga,  another  is  laid  down  on  it, 
\  and  &suned  in  a  similar  inaonor. 


ous  kind  of  stitch,  called  a  "  keltle-alkclL" 
is  made  near  the  top  aod  bottom  of  the  boMC, 
as  a  means  of  allowing,  the  thread  to  pass 
on  from  one  sheet  to  another. 

The  operation  of  sewing  is  conducted 
with  grent  rapidity,  since  a  female  can  sew 
two  or  three  mousand  sheets  a  day.  At  Mr. 
Walker's  bindery  in  this  city,  in  busy  sea- 
sons, employment  is  affordtd  to  about  fifty 
females,  whose  weekly  earnings  vary  from 
t2,50  to  *r.50- 

White  speaking  of  making  up  a  bo«k, 
we  must  remark,  that  caoucthouc  or  Indi^ 
rubber  binding  requires  no  sewing.  Tha 
sheet  is  cut  into  separate  leaves,  and  these 
leaves  are  relaineo  solely  by  a  cement  of 
caoutchouc  applied  to  ihejr  hinder  edgea. 
A  flexibility  is  produced  by  this  kind  of 
binding,  greater  than  cao  be  presented  by  a 
sewed  book.  

No  man  should  undertake  anything  till  he    | 
has  thoroughly  enniined  it. 

Honor^  employments,  and  dignities  cannot 
recompense  a  man  for  the  pains  be  has  takea    | 
o  acquire  them. 
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ANCIENT    EGYPTIAN    BRICK-L  AYE  RS. 


Wa  bave  here  a  copy  of  a  Tew  of  tl)^ 
oooDtleii  humsn  figures  found  Mutptured 
or  puDted  on  the  wslls  of  some  of  the  «>- 
oieat  EgTptiui  temples.  Among  auch  as 
have  bees  copied  and  published  by  the 
Fraaoh  aaruis,  in  their  splendid  work,  and 
by  other  travellers,  wo  naturally  oonlem- 
plate  with  great  interest  thoee  which  repre- 
MDt  operadSoB  in  the  various  arts  of  life. 
Then  we  have  the  satisfaction  .of  seeing 
penons  of  difierent  classes  and  profeasioas 
«inpl<7ed  in  all  the  minute  details  of  hunU 
ing,  fishing,  fowling  cooking,  building,  &c. 
Sco,  BO  that  the  spectator  scarcely  needs 
any  other  inibrmation  or  assistance  than 
diat  fiiniiabed  to  his  eyes.  Ai  a  specimen 
we  present  our  readers  with  the  preceding 
i  print,  which  shows  the  manufacture  of 
bricks  Id  every  stage  of  the  process,  as  it 
was  oanied  on,  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
with  the  mud  of  its  backs. 


DntlM  and  PleantTM  of  Wobsh. 

Ctreat,  iadeed,  h  the  task  assigned  to  w(v 

man.    Who  can  elevate  its  ^gnityl  who  can 

exaggerate  its  imporiance  I     Not  to  nake 


laws — not  to  govern  empires;  but  to  tiam 
those  by  whom  laws  are  made,  armies  lea, 
and  empires  governed ;  to  ffusrd  from  the 
slightest  ismt  of  possible  infinniiy  tkt  frail, 
and  yel  spotless  creature,  whoM  mOTsl,  no  less 
ihsD  his  physical  being,  must  be  derived  from  ; 
her;  to  inspire  ihose  principles,  to  inculcate  . 
those  doctrmes,  to  animate  those  sentiments, 
which  generations  vet  unborn,  and  nalionST** 
uncivilized,  shall  learn  to  bless;  to  softcD 
firmness  into  mercy,  to  ehasten  booflc  inta  t*- 
finement,  to  exalt  generosity  into  virtue ;  by 
her  eootlking  oaies  to  allay  the  anguish  of  the 
body,  and  ihe  far  worse  anguish  of  the  mind  ; 
by  her  tenderness  to  disarm  passion ;  by  her 
purity  10  triumph  over  sense ;  to  cheer  the 
scbolar  laboring  under  his  toil ;  to  console  the 
statesman  for  the  ingraliindeaf  a  mistaken 

Eeople  ;  to  eampenEate  for  hopes  that  are 
ligkied,  friends  ihai  are  perfidious,  and  happi- 
ness that  has  passed  away.  Snch  is  her  voea- 
lioo:  the  couch  of  the  tonuted  sufferer,  the 
prison  of  the  deserted  friend,  the  crass  cf  a 
neglected  Saviour — these  are  the  si 
woman's  excellence;  these  are  theatres  en 
which  the  greatest  itiamphs  have  been  achiev- 
ed. Such  is  her  destiny  :  to  visit  the  fbfsaktsi  . 
and  ID  attend  the  ne^ected  ;  amid  the  fe^at- 
falness  of  myriads,  to  mnember ;  amid  the 
execratiMN  if  multitudes,  to  bless ;  wken 
monaichies  abandon,  when  brethren  and  dis- 
ciples fly,  to  remain  unshaken  and  unchanged, 
and  to  exbibil,  on  this  lower  world,  a  type  of 
that  love — pure,  constant,    and    ioefllible — 
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THE    DORKINQ  FOWL. 


Thu  is  B  valuable  and  brorite  variMy  in 

England,  and  takes  its  name  from  a  town 

in  the  cottnty  of  Surrey,  where  the  breed 

is  supposed  to  have  originated,  and  where, 

and  in  its  vicinity,  they  are  still  said  to 

be    fbimd  in  great  pl^ty  and  perfection. 

ThOT  have  been  but  little  known  and  scarce 

in  this  country  until  within  a  few  years. 

Doctor  E.   Wright,   of   Boston,   imported 

I  some  in  1839.     A.  B.  Allen,  of  Buf&lo,  F. 

,  Botch,  of  Otsego,  and  a  Mr.  Chapman,  of 

f   New  York,  imported  some  in  1841-3.    In- 

S  dividual^  also,  of  this  breed  have  occasion- 

^   ally  been  brought  by  vessels,  which  exchange 

I  tbor  old  stock  in  port,  with  the  dealers,  for 

;  a  fresh  mjmly. 

'  Id  size^'  Mowbray  says,  "  they  rank,  iu 

I  the  third  degree,  in  the  largest  of  our  fowls ; 

well  shaped,  having  a  long  capacious  body 

I  and  shortish  legs,  and  shouUl  have  live 

)   claws  on  each  foot     This  is  a  distinctive 

irk,  but  of  no   advantage,  but   probably 

tracing  their  origin  to  the  Poland  ;  aa  il  is 

',   said  a  Poland    fowl   and    common    white 

'    one,  will  occasionally  produce  a  similar 

',  bird.     The  absence  of  a  lifth  claw  is  now, 

however,  considered  a  proof  of  a  spurious 

teeed," 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  produc- 
<  (Jon  of  two  hind  toes,  instead  of  one,  is  mere- 
\  iy  occidental,  like  that  of  two  thumbs  on 
■  each  band,  sometunes  observed  to  run  in 
[  particalar  families  ;  "but  this,"  says  Dtck- 
I  son,  "  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  the  fowls 
'.  bred  about  Dorking,  in  Surrey,  for  five-toed 
{  fowls  are  mention^  by  Aristotle  in  Greece ; 
I   by  Pliny  and  Columella  in  Rome  ;  and  by 


Aldiovand  in  Italy,  hundreds  of  years  ago:  ' 
the  breed  then,  as  now,  being  reputed  gooa  ', 
layera"  - 

The  writer  of  the  article,  ■'  Poultry,"  in  < 
lUeJ  Cyclopedia,  seemingly  on  the  l>e8t  'vk-  \ 
formation,  ssya,  "it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  i 
suppose  that  the  Dorking  breed  of  fowls  \ 
have  uniformly  five  toes."  i 

A  gentleman  in  Boston,  who  has  paid    \ 
considerable  attention  to  the  rearing  of  pool-    < 
try,  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  "  so  far    \ 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  the  Dorkings    < 
are  ieetcJ«[Uj>  the  best  breed  for  laying,"  Mr. 
C.  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  also,  "  that  the    ' 
Dorking  is  the  best  for  laying,  ss  well  as    ! 
for  making  good-sized  poultry-^though  ma-    ' 
ny  prefer  the  Pnland  to  all  others  as  steady    \ 
layers."     AJler   six  months  more  experi- 
ence, the  ssme  gentleman  sayi,  "  In  ragard 
to  the  Dorkings,  I  am  still  strongly  prepos-    \ 
sessed  in  their  favor."    Another  writer  says, 
"  The  Dorking  fowls  stand  first  in  the  esti- 
mation  of  those  who   have    raised    them. 
They  will  weigh  from  five  to  eight  pounds. 
Their  bodies  are  large,  and  better  propor-    ■ 
tioned  thsn  sny  others,  being  long,  full,  snd    ' 
wdl-fieshed  in  the  breast ;  have  short  legs, 
and  beautiful  plimtage,  with  five,  instead  of 
four  toes ;  are  good  layers,  are  good  sittCTS, 
and  good  nurses.     Tneir  eggs  are  large, 
dear,  white,  and  of  excellent  quality." 

L.  F.  Alien  says,  in  the  American  Aaji- 
culturist,  "  The  Dorking  is  a  fine  large  bud, 
Tveighing,  wh^  at  maturity,  five  to  eight 
pounds.  They  are  large  bodied,  and  of  better    \ 

Eroportions,  according  to  their  sice  than  sny 
reed  I  have  yet  seen — their  bodies  being 
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very  long:,  full,  and  well-flesbed^  in  (he 
breatt  and  oth 
>hort-legged,  t 
tieate  heoda,  b 
and  ft  shinJD 
color  of  their 
having  five,  ii 
ing  apparentl 
a  spui  from  tl 
the  common 
guishing  mai 
most  excellen 
ten,  and  kind 
is  various — f 
black,  many  c 
They  are  the 
are  bred  in  o 
oua  tables  of  t, 
ties  about  Lo 
a  scarce  bird. 

of  1841,  when  a  friend,  by  whom  I  sent, 
brought  me  out  half-a-dozen  from  England  ; 
and  althoug'h  they  were  but  chickens  when 
they  arrived,  and,  from  their  long  confiue- 
ment  on  the  voyage,  miserably  poor  and  full 
of  vermin,  they  rapidly  improved,  com- 
menced laying  during  the  winter,  and  have 
thns  far  exceeded  any  other  fowls  I  ever 
kept,  in  their  good  qualities.  The  young 
have  proved  very  hardy,  and  easy  to  war  " 
Avierican  Pottliere^i  Companion. 

Meeting  or  the  Hiitorical  Soctaty,  AptU  lit. 
BtporUdfor  tk*  Ezfna. 

The  table  was  covered  with  a  collection  of 
pottery  and  aknilt,  lakea  from  ancieui  mounds 
in  Florida  by  Mr.  James  E.  Hitchcock,  of  ibis 
city,  in  1841,  and  now  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

"  They  were  parts  of  bowls,  and  vesaela  of 
similar  sbapea,  all  Tomded  sppBrenllr  with 
the  hands, and  made  of  a  coarse  reddisii  clay, 
mixed  with  sand,  much  lesembling  similar  ie> 
tnaioB  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Slates. 
They  were,  like  outs  ia  the  north,  ornamented 
with  rude  dots  and  lines  near  the  brims  :  sonie 
had  ears,  one  in  the  form  of  a  duck's  head, 
and  another,  a  gull's. 


were  opened  SO  or  60  years  ago,  bat  a 

since.  The  monnds  are  namerons  on  the 
Apalachieola,  but  on  ibe  cast  side  of  the  bay, 
the  shore  is  strewed  with  broken  pottery,  as 
if  many  mounds  bad  been  washed  away  by 
the  waves. 

The  monnds  are  usually  not  above  18  or  18 
fast  high,  and  30  to  SO  in  diameter,  and  are 
oftoi  over^wn  with  trees,  some  of  which 
have  the  avidenee  of  great  age ;  among  others, 
live  oaks,  S  or  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  one 
with  a  oavkty  capable  of  coDtainiag  6  or  7 
men. 

The  mounds  are  situated,  some  in  dense 


■*• 


hammocks  almost  impenetrable,  and  some  in 
open  pine  barrens.  Wiih  the  help  of  man 
and  implements,  he  opened  many  ;  but  all, 
except  one,  had  beeu  opened  long  before :  3 
or  4  feet  below  the  surbceuf  that  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  pronounced  by  a  neighbor- 
ing physician  to  have  been  about  7  feet  tall, 
with  a  skull  of  greater  breadth  than  length 
through.  (Two  of  the  skulls  on  the  table 
presented  au  extraordinary  disproportion  of  the 
same  kind.)  This  skeleton  was  the  only  cxie 
found  recumbent ;  the  others  all  appeared  to 
have  been  Bitting,  the  skulls  being  lotrnd  rest- 
lag  on  the  upper  part  of  ihe  thigh  bones,  and 
no  vertebra,  ribs,  &c.  remaining.  Below  the 
gigantic  skeleton  were  several  circles  of  sittbg 
ones  around  the  mound.  From  that  monod 
were  taken  most  of  the  specimens  presented. 

The  cavities  of  the  skiilla  and  bones  were 
full  of  sand,  and  ihey  were  so  soft  as  hardly 
to  bear  a  removal  until  they  had  lain  a  day 
or  two  in  the  sun.  The  jars  or  bowls  were 
of  different  sizes,  from  S  inches  lo  11  feet  or 
more,  and  were  found  under  the  skulls,  which 
rested  upcm  them,  often  accompanied  with 
conch  shells.  Every  vessel  except  one  had  a 
small  hole  knocked  through  ibe  boltom,— and 
this  is  said  to  be  universally  the  &ci>  It  is 
accounted  for  by  the  inbabitauta  supposing 
that  it  was  done  to  prevent  the  lifiiog  of  the 
mounds. 

Some  of  the  mounds  had  no  traces  of  pot- 
tery or  bones  and  in  others  only  fragments  of 
pottery.  Some  contained  great  quantities  of 
conch,  oyster  and  clam  shells — the  last  very 
large,  and  not  now  known  on  that  cosst.  These 
wers  called  feasting  monnds.  A  stone  aze- 
head  and  earthen  pipe  were  among  the  objects 
presented.  Flint,  arrow  and  spear  heeds  were 
also  met  wiih  in  (he  mounds,  as  well  as  a  few 
beads  and  oeckl.-tccs,  made  of  ctsm  shells. 
One  bead  very  curious  has  been  lost. 

It  was  about  an  inch'io  length,  three  qnsT- 
ters  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  and  formed  of 
several  different  colors,  and  apparently  of  dif- 
ferent suostances.  The  surface  piesenied  50 
or  100  little  puiiahed  faces.  %2b  was  offered 
for  it  and  it  was  aflerwards  siolen. 

Thceull's  head  on  the  ear  of  one  of  the 
jars  rallied,  and  was  found  lo  contain  several 
pebbles  of  quartz. 

Mr.  H.  opened  a  mound  IS  miles  froin  Ap- 
alachlcola,  on  the  bny,  end  found  a  liltle  pot- 
tery, end  was  driven  away  by  iDseels.  He 
learned  from  a  Florida  gentleman,  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  mounds  for  twenty  years, 
that  the  Seminole  Indians  knew  noihing  of 
their  origin.  Another  gentleman,  from  Geor- 
gia, assured  him,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  re- 
maJDS  of  a  poiiery  mannraciory  were  (bvnd.' 
acme  feet  below  the  surbce  of  the  earth,  near|i 
Flint  River,  with  a  wheel,  vessels  made  by] 
turning,  and  one  in  an  unfinished  state.  -i 

Mr.  Jay  read  an  extract  from  "  John  Law-' 
son's  New  Voyage  to  North  Carolina,"  mads^ 
in  early  times,  which  staled  tbai  the  nstivevj 
were  then  furnished  with  earthen  vessels  du^ 
up  from  the  groond.  « 
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Adiitional  infoniMitioa  was  ^ren  to  some 
of  the  members  by  a  late  officer  of  oor  Flori- 
da 9LTmj,  who  has  seeoi  mounds  in  mo^t  parts 
of  FLonda,  always  near  rivers. 

The  skulls  were  referred  to  Dr.  Charles 
J«ee,  and  (he  pottery  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  for  a 
future  report. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  Connnittee  ap- 
pointea  at  the  last  -meeting,  to  propose  a 
**NamM  for  our  country,^*  in* which  the  awk- 
wardness and  iooonyeniences  of  the  terms 
United  States  and  Americat  were  strongly  set 
forth. 

Our  case  was  stated  to  be  anomalous.  Ev- 
ery other  important  nation  has  had  a  name. 

Mississippi  has  been  taken  for  a  State,  and 
several  of  its  branches  for  others.  The  name 
of  the  great  ridge  of  moontains  within  the 
original  States  was  suggested,  for  the  constd- 
eration  of  the  people,  who  may  perhaps^  af- 
ter dae  consideration,  approve  and  adopt  the 
name  of  Alleghania. 

On  motion  of  the  Chairman,  the  report  was 
laid  on  the  table,  to  be  called  up  at  some  fu- 
ture meeting. 

Mr.  Benj.  F.  Butler  moved  that  the  report, 
on  a  national  name,  be  printed  for  the  mem- 
bers and  sent  to  the  different  historical  socie- 
ties, in  correspondence  with  this  societv.  The 
resolution  was  seconded  by  Dt,  McVickar,  and 
after  some  discussion,  adopted. 

Washington  Irving*s  favorable  remarks  on 
a  National  name  were  appropriately  quoted  in 
the  report  A  wish  was  eitpressed  that  the 
Soothem  part  of  the  Continent  misht  bear  the 
name  of  Columbus,  and  the  Northern  that  of 
Americns.  Some  great  natural  feature  of  oar 
eoontry  ou^t  to  bi  used  as  our  name. 

PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

PAROCHIAL  9CHOOL.S. 

For  several  years  the  more  limited  plans 
for  public  schools  have  given  place,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  for  those  general  schemes 
proposed  by   the  legislatures  of  the  states. 
It  is  probable  that  not  a  few  friends  of  edu- 
cation have  begun  to  return  to  some  of  their 
fonner  projects,  since  the  latter  have  so  far 
foiled   of  their  objects.      There  are  several 
ways  in  which  benevolent  and  intelligent  men 
(wad  women  also)  might  now  co-operate  for 
this  important  end ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  we  may  see  at  least  a  few  devoted  indi- 
viduals embarking  in  enterprises  of  this  na- 
ture, from  which  immense  good  might,  we  * 
ought  rather  to  say,  must  result.    We  shall 
speak,  at  the  present  time,   of  one  class  of 
schools,  to  which  we  would  desire  to  see  di- 
rected the  attention  of  christians  of  all  de- 
ttomioatioos. 
In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  would  be  very 


easy  to  convince  many  of  our  bete  oomlry- 
men,  that  it  is  their  duty,  as  members  of 
Christian  societies,  to  do  something  to  fur- 
nish the  young  arovmd  them  with  an  educa- 
tion, a  good  education^  the  best  education 
which  circumstances  will  furnish.  A  regard 
to  this  duty  incited  all  the  protestant  nations 
of  £ui:ope  to  found  schools  in  all  their  par- 
ishes immediately  ai^er  the  Reformation. 

Parish  schools  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
whoever  shall  attempt  their  revival  may  en- 
joy the  gratification  of  laboring  for  an  object 
highly  appreciated  by  Luther  and  his  asso- 
ciates and  followers,  in  many  countries  and 
through  several  ages.  What  can  be  mare 
natural  than  that  a  church  should  feel  solaci- 
tous  for  the  children  of  its  members,  and  for 
all  the  young  of  the  neighborhood  not  provi- 
ded for  ?  Who  will  provide  for  the  education 
of  our  children  if  we  do  not  ?  If  religioas 
parents  view  the  training  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  with  indifference,  what  an  example 
they  will  set  to  others,  and  where  shall  we 
look  for  improvements  ih  our  schools  to  com- 
mence? The  simple  truth  is,  our  schools 
stand  in  great  need  of  speedy  improvements, 
and  of  great  ones  too,  such  as  have  nowhere 
been  begtm,  and  nowhere  prqjected,  so  far  as 
our  acquaintance  extends.  The  question  then 
is,  where  shall  the  beginning  be  made,  and 
by  whom  ?  We  would  answer  without  hesi- 
tation, by  the  churches ;  and  any  where,  eer* 
tainly  hi  this  city,  whether  elsewhere  or  not 

But  why  not  leare  the  children  to  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private  schools  I  The  answer  is 
short :  they  are  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  such  schools  as  we  have  in  view. 
We  want  model  schools  fit  to  be  copied 
throughout  the  country,  on  high  Christian 
grounds,  with  a  course  of  studies,  a  system 
of  arraogemeDt  and  discipline  and  methods  of 
instruction  founded  on  Protestant  principles, 
and  embracing  all  the  solid  improvements 
known  in  the  world.  The  fashionable  frivoli- 
ties prevailing  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dull 
didactic  routine  on  the  other,  are  to  be  rejected. 
Unchristian  emulation  will  not  serve  us  as 
the  main  incentive  to  study,  nor  should  we  be 
willing  to  resort  to  the  impostures  of  public 
examinations  secretly  prepared  for  beforehand. 
No  fashionable  foreign  tongue  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  our  native  language,  and  no  book  of 
poetry  or  prose  to  our  country 's  rock,  the  BiUe. 
The  health  of  the  sprightly  child  should  not 
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he  mAemAaeif  by  eoorertiiig  iNto  a  prison  the 
school,  which  ought  to  be  a  place  of  high  eo- 
joymeDt,  and  erer  after  associated  with  de- 
lightful recollections;  and  he  should  not  be 
denied  an  acquaintance  with  the  many  ob- 
jecfla  around  which  daily  excite  his  curiosity, 
and  call  forth  his  inquiries.  The  teacher 
should  not  only  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  ru- 
diments of  what  is  commonly  called  an  Eng- 
lish education :  he  should  inculcate  (he  prin- 
ciplta  of  what  we  hope  one  day  to  see  ac« 
knowledged  as  a  genuine  '*  American  educa- 
tion," and  he  should  also  be  a  living  exam- 
ple of  a  person  under  the  hourjy  influence  of 
true  knowledge,  taste,  patriotism,  and  Chris- 
tian refinement,  whose  united  power  wiU 
make  our  youth  and  our  fellow  citizens  what 
we  would  have  them. 

We  will  here  only  add,  that  it  would  give 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  hear  of  even  a  single 
parochial  school  established  by  any  church, 
on  a  plan  corresponding  with  that  we  have 
thus  hastily  sketched ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend the  subject  to  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  all  friends  of  evangelical  American 
adacation,  especially  to  the  clergy,  whose  in- 
fluence might  soon  introduce  a  new  order  of 
things  in  this  important  department.  Let  no 
objection  be  made  to  the  expense.  It  need 
not  be  great ;  and  no  money  could  make  good 
the  loss  the  country  is  daily  suffering  from  the 
delay. 

JUYMILE  DEPARTMENT.. 

NINERAIiS.    If 0.  3. 

Isinglass,  or  Mica. — ^This  stone  is  so 
common,  so  bright,  beautiful  and  curious, 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  it  when  we 
are  children  and  never  forget  it.  I  do  not 
mean  that  every  body  always  knows  what 
is  ifinglaflt  and  wh«U  it  not  Two  or  three 
other  minerals  look  very  much  like  it,  which 
are  very  different  in  some  of  their  external 
characters,  and  also  their  internal. 

Chrystalized  gypsum,  or  selenite,  looks 
like  it,  but  will  not  split  so  thin,  and  is  not 
elastic — ^that  is,  if  you  bend  it,  it  will  not 
spring  back.     So  are  some  kinds  of  talc. 

Isinglass  is  flat,  shining,  and  splits  easily 
into  sheets  thinner  than  paper.  It  is  soft, 
ao  as  to  be  scratched  with  a  pin,  and  is 
commonly  transparent,  so  that,  when  laid 
on  a  printed  or  writen  page,  you  can  read 
through  it.  It  is  commonly  white  or  black, 
but  sometimes  smoke  -  colored,  yellow, 
brown,  silver  or  gold -colored,  delicate 
cpneen,  rooe,  dec.  When  heated  much,  it 
beooiiiea  opaque :  that  is,  you  cannot  see 
liuraugfait 

Cras«.<<— Ia  some  semi-oivilixed  countries, 
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where  it  b  found  in  laige  sheets,  it  is  used 
instead  of  window,  glass :  as  in  Northern 
S3rria,  dec.  As  it  is  not  cracked  by  heat, 
it  is  often  put  into  stoves  and  lanterns ;  and 
as  it  willbear  jarring  without  breaking,  the 
cabin  windows  of  ships  of  war  are  some-^ 
times  made  of  it,  because  the  firing  of  can- 
non oflen  breaks  glass. 

Fish  glue  prepared  very  carefully  looks 
like  this  stone,  and  is  called  isinglass.  It 
is  what  is  used  in  m^ing  blanc-mangfe,  and 
sometimes  in  settling  coffee.  Some  people 
think  they  are  the  same  thing. 

Associated  Minerals;  (that  is,  minerals 
which  are  found  with  isinglass.)  Quarts 
and  Feldspar  are  very  often  found  sticking 
together  with  it,  so  as  to  form  one.  Tbia 
compound  is  called  Granite. 

Orontto.— Granite  is  not  a  simple  min- 
eral, not  a  stone,  but  a  compound  or  mix- 
ture of  three  stones :  quartz,  feldspar  and 
isinglass.  Sometimes  it  is  very  coarse, 
sometimes  fine,  according  to  the  size  of  its 
parts.  It  is  pommonly  parti-colored,  be- 
cause the  <)uartz  is  of^en  of  one  color,  the 
feldspar  of  another,  and  the  isinglass  of  a 
third.  It  is  commonly  very  hard  and  dura- 
ble. 

Where  found, — ^The  lowest  rooks  and  the 
highest  mountains  are  made  of  it.  When 
you  have  a  piece  of  granite  in  your  hand, 
you  may  think  to  yourself,  this  is  what  the 
highest  parts  of  the  Allegany  Mountains 
are  made  of,  the  White  Mountains,  the 
Backy,  the  Andes,  Alps,  Appenines,  Py. 
renees,  dec. 

l/ires.— Granite  is  much  used  in  building. 
Many  heathen  temples.  Christian  Churches, 
other  edifices,  houses,  and  cities  have  been 
made  of  it,  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
In  Egypt,  statues,  obelisks,  dsc.  are  found 
made  of.  granite. 

BDWARD  AND  HIS  TCACHBR. 

One  forenoon,  during  the  longest  snow- 
storm of  that  winter,  a  boy  whom  we  will 
call  Edward,  was  sitting  in  a  little  obair, 
with  a  book  of  Natural  History  open  on  his 
knees,  and  looking  into  it  very  attentively. 
His  teacher  observed  him,  and  feared  he 
might  become  discouraged,  if  left  to  read 
it  without  assistance,  because  it  contained 
many  bard  words.  So  he  said  to  him,  *<  Do 
you  never  meet  with  any  animal,  or  think 
of  any  which  you  wish  to  know  something 
about?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  do  some- 
times, and  indeed  very  oflen." 
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^  Can  yon  think  of  any  now  ?  " 

**  Why  there  is  the  earth  worm,  sir ;  I 
can't  understand  .how  it  can  get  into  the 
ground  as  it  does  with  its  head.  It  has 
nothing  else  to  make  a  hole  with,  and  I 
don't  see  how  it  gets  along  so  well." 

*'  Why,  you  must  remember  that  its 
head  is  shaped  like  a  wedge,  and  comes  to 
a  point.  It  is  easier  to  push  a  little  sharp 
thing  into  the  ground  than  a  blunt  one ;  and 
as  it  grows  larger  and  larger  it  can  be 
puriMd  in  further  gradually  without  much 
difficttlQr." 

"  And  then  I  dont't  understand,"  added 
Edward,  "  how  such  a  creature  as  a  worm 
can  move  along.  He  has  got  no  eyes,  and 
I  don't  know  how  it  is  that  he  can  do  any- 
thmg." 

"  Why,"  replied  his  friend,  "  his  motions 
are  caueed  by  muscles  in  the  usual  way. 
He  polls  them  up  shorter  and  then  lets  them 
go  loose  again  as  we  do,  and  so  he  manages 
to  more  where  he  pleases." 

"  Have  earth  worms  muscles  ?"  inquired 
he  with  surprise. 

«  Certainly,"  replied  the  teacher ;  "  did 
you  not  know  that?" 

"  No,  air,  you  nerer  told  me." 

This  made  his  teacher  feel  somewhat 
disposed  to  blame  himself:  but  then  he  re- 
flected, it  is  impossible  to  teach  an  inquiring 
child  everything  he  may  wish  to  know,  in 
one  year  or  two.  1  have  taught  him  all 
the  useful  things  I  have  been  able;  and 
have  I  not  encouraged  him  to  seek  instruc- 
tion by  making  him  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge?  He  now  thinks  that  know- 
ledge of  the  wqrks  of  Crod  is  worth  obtain- 
ing ;  he  knows  it  is  interesting  and  plea- 
sant, and  he  believes  that  he  can  compre- 
hend it.  These  aie  important  steps.  Ma- 
ny  pereoQs  are  dkoouraged  from  tr3ring  to 
learn  by  want  of  such  experience  as  he 
has  had.  But  1  will  now  teach  him  some 
general  facts  of  importance. 

The  boy  did  not  know  what  was  passing 
in  the  mind  of  his  older  friend,  and  there- 
fore did  not  know  what  was  his  intention, 
when  he  saw  him  put  out  his  hand,  and 
take  heid  of  the  book,  and  gently  draw  it 
from  his  knees.  He  however  gave  it  up  to 
him  immediately,  and  respectfully  waited 
to  see  what  he- intended  to  do. 

"  Edward,^'  said^,  "  I  wish  yoy  would 
keep  in  mind  one  thing  of  much  importance. 

Learned  men,  when  they  talk,  usually 
think  that  to  say  a  think  once  is  enough. 
Ignorant  people  often  say  the  same  thing 
over  a  great  many  times  morr;  than  is  ne- 
cessary.    So  it  is  with  foolish  books.    You 


may  read  ten  or  an  hundred  pag^  some- 
times and  hardly  learn  anything.  Now 
see  how  it  is  with  this  volume.  You  wished 
to  know  something  about  the  earth  worm. 
Well,  I  will  turn  to  the  index,  and  there  I 
find  it,  with  the  number  of  the  page  where 
it  is  described.  I  then  turn  to  that  page, 
and  find  a  few  lines  about  it.  But  attend 
to  this.  The  book  contains  some  very  im- 
portant things  about  the  worm  besides  what 
is  said  here.  Look  and  see  what  division 
of  animals  it  belongs  to.  You  see  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  sort  of  ringed  animals,  and 
they  as  a  sort  of  jointed  animals.  Now 
this  is  an  important  point  to  be  noticed.  A 
general  description  of  all  the  jointed  ani- 
mals ;  and  of  course  every  sort  of  them 
has  the  parts  and  characters  belonging  to 
the  whole  kind  or  genus.  The  worm  is  a 
jointed  animal ;  and  therefore  it  has  all 
those  general  or  generic  properties.  So 
afterwards,  in  their  proper  place,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  ringed  animals  are  described. 
Well,  the  worm  being  a  ringed  animal,  he 
must  have  all  those  properties  too,  which 
belong  to  the  sort  or  species,  that  is  the  spe- 
cific characters.  At  last  we  come  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  earth  worm,  and  there  a  few 
properties  are  mentioned,  which  are  not 
found  in  any  other  ringed  animals.  But 
these  are  not  all  the  properties  it  has :  for  it 
has  those  also  of  the  species  and  of  the  genus. 
<*  This  is  what  I  meant  by  saying  that  a 
wise  man  or  a  wise  book  commonly  says 
one  thinff  but  once.  You  may  think,  then, 
that  this  Targe  volume  containe  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge." 

[To  6d  etmHmud,] 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SPIES  Ilf   V£W  YORlf. 

Whoever  has  read  the  late  bull  of  the 
Pope  will  recollect)  that  among  other  things, 
it  makes  provision  for  a  close  espionage  m 
all  parts  of  the  world,  wherever  tne  fhendf 
of  Bible  circulation  may  be  8uj^)0sed  to  ex- 
ist It  is  to  be  expected  that  evidences  oi 
its  operation  should  now  and  then  appear. 
"  A  short  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
teresting Spanish  Monk,  Brother  Simon,  in 
this  city,  he  issued  a  circular  letter  to  his 
countrymen,  in  their  own  language,  inviting 
them  to  purchase  bibles,  and  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing which  he  appointed.  He  was  soon 
called  on  by  a  Spaniard  at  his  lodging,  (in 
a  highly  respectable  boarding  hqaae  in  8th 
street,)  who  expressed  his  approbation  of 
his  object,  but  put  many  impertinent  inqui- 
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ries,  and  showed  much  apprehension  of  be- 
ing overheard  by  others  present,  aUhongh 
assured  that  they  aid  not  understand  Spanish. 
He  requested  the  name  of  the  monk,  which 
was  given  him  ;  and  in  return  consented  to 
give  his  own,  thus: — Vatentin  Bwrgos^ 
Jordan  County^  N,  F,  saying  that  he  lived 
seven  leagues  from  this  city.  As  there  is 
no  "  Jonfen  County*'  hereabouts,  possibly 
there  may  be  no  such  man  as  "  Valentin 
Burgos."  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  stranger 
had  the  dress  and  look  of  a  Romish  priest, 
yet  denied  being  one-  Two  days  after,  an 
anonymous  attack  (evidently  from  the  same 
man)  appeared  in  the  Sun  against  the  Monk, 
who  replied  through  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, mviting  the  writer  and  others  to  a 
public  and  friendly  investigation  of  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute,  such  as  the  correctness  of 
the  Spanish  translation  of  the  Bible,  the 
right  and  du^  of  all  men  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, Ac,  But  he  did  not  appear  at  the 
time  appointed,  nor  did  any  of  the  Romish 
prieetf,  for  which  the  eloquent  yonng  Monk 
exprened  his  regret,  at  the  close  of  his 
third  admirable  address,  which  he  delivered 
in  the  French  Chapel,  opposite  the  Park. 

Another  ease,  and  another  Spy. — A  much 
esteemed  Itailian  gentleman,  Known,  res- 
pected and  beloved  in  an  eminent  despree, 
oy  most  of  our  leading  clergymen,  and  by 
many  laymen  also,  after  havmg  been  dog- 
ged by  a  spy  for  some  months,  had  a  dom- 
iciliary visit  paid  to  the  family  in  which  he 
resides  in  the  north-western  part  of  this  city, 
about  a  fortnight  ago,  by  a  man  who  answers 
the  description  of  one  who  has  apparently 
been  watcning  him  from  time  to  time.  The 
intnider  presented  himself  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  in  the  character  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  that  estimable  member  of  her  fam- 
ily, and  asked  scores  of  questions  respecting 
his  habits,'  associates,  business,  hours  and 
phice  of  retirement,  6Le. 

These  at  length  excited  surprise  and 
suspicion,  which  were  increased  by  an  acci- 
dent, which  soon  ^>ccurred.  As  the  man 
(so  like  a  Familiar  of  tbe  Inquisition)  sat 
wrapped  in  an  uncouth  dress,  with  his  face 
bound  up  with  a  handkerchief  tied  under 
his  chin,  (not  like  a  case  of  toothache,)  and 
a  tittle  cap  stuck  on  the  top  of  his  head,  the 
sudden  opening  of  a  door  made  him  start, 
and  a  slipping  of  his  muffler  showed  a  bare 
spot  about  the  crown — a  rather  portentous 
nMirk! 

In  his  appearance  he  is  described  as  re- 
sembling Bishop  Hughes,  though  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  he ;  yet  the  correspondence  in 
siae,  figure,  dec.  is  said  to  be  rather  srik- 


ing.  All  these  particulars  can  be  proved. 
Now  how  will  Americans  like  to  be  told 
that  the  Pope's  late  bull  is-  actually  taking 
effect  among  us,  in  that  most  obnoxious 
form — spies  in  our  houses,  at  night  and  dis- 
guised ? — American  Protestant. 

PORBIGW  liANGUAGBS. 

French  XbrtnMta. 
Retoor  du  Piinteiapt. 

L*biver  8*est  enfin  retire  dans  ses  grottes 
profondes.  Les  vents  imp^tueux  ne  mngissent 
pins  et  scat  eochafD^  dans  lenrs  antres  son- 
terrains.  Les  aquilons  ne  d^solent  plus  les 
campagnes,  et  ne  soufflent  plus  avec  violence, 
dans  les  airs  obscurcis,  la  neige  et  les  frimas. 
On  n'entend  plus  la  gr^Ie,  iancee  par  un  affreux 
ouragan,  retentir  et  rouler  avec  fracas  sur  nos  '^ 
toits  6branl6s. 

Tout  renait ;  les  fontaines  long^temps  cap- 
tives ont  repris  leur  cours  paisible ;  les  pluies 
orageuses  D*en  corrompent  plus  la  puret^. 
Dejli  les  fleurs  percent  la  terre,  leurs  boutons 
priDtaniers  8*el event  sur  leurs  tendres  tiges ; 
lis  grossissent  et  entre-ouvrent  leur  sein  odo- 
rant.  Les  arbres,  depouiil^s  de  leurs  feuilles 
iaunissaates,  se  parent  dHine  verdure  nouvelle; 
leurs  branches,  courbees  en  voilites,  commen* 
cent  k  presenter  aux  voya^eurs  de  I'ombre  et 
du  frais. 

Engourdi  tout  I'hiver  par  la  rigueur  du 
froid,  le  serpent  sort  du  creux  des  vieilles 
mines  couvertes  de  mousse,  oil  il  8*6tait  ense- 
veli,  roule  sur  lui-m^me :  ses  venx  lancent 
des  ^tincelles;  il  dresse,  en  simant,  sa  t^te 
venineuse,  et  dardant  son  triple  aiguilloo, 
traiiie  sur  la  pelouse  les  replis  ondoyans  de 
son  corps  ^cailleux. 

Les  abeilies  murmurent  le  long  des  buissont 
parfumes,  et  font  r^sonner  de  leurs  bourdon- 
nemens  les  campagnes  rajeunies.  On  les  voit 
voltiger  k  I'envi  du  cytise  au  thym  fleuri,  se 
plonger  dans  le  cali'cc  brillant  de  la  rose,  et 
recneillir  sur  les  feuilles  de  I'acaathe  et  de 
Parbousier  un  miel  aussi  doux  qne  oehii  da 
mont  Hymette. 

Les  troupeaux  boodissent  sur  Pherbe  nais- 
sante.  On  voit  avec  d^iices  les  tendres  brebis 
allaiter  leurs  jeunes  agneaux,  et  paitre  dans 
les  prairies,  taodis  (jue  la  ch^vre  vagabonde 
erre  au  loin,  et  grimpe  au  baut  des  monts 
poor  y  brouter  la  ronce  ^pineose  et  les  boa- 
tons  fleurissans  de  T^i^lantier. 

Seconde*  Le§imre*  Frrnnmiaw* 

GbEAT  luPROVEMENT  AMONG  SeANEN. — ^From 

a  letter  of  the  Secreuuy  of  the  American  Sea^ 

man's  Friend  Society,  we  give  the  fbUowing 

striking  oootrast :    . 

*<  Twenty-6ve  years  ago,  not  a  diureh  dedi- 
cated for  seamen  to  worship  in  coold  be  foond 
in  the  world;  not  a  Seamen's  Tempeiaiice 
Society*  nor  a  Temperance  Boarding  House 
for  Seamen — and  scarcely  a  Bethel  fls^  floated 
in  the  breeze.    Now  the  flag — the  signal  for 
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public  worship — is  becoming  familiar  as  the 
face  of  an  intimate  friend :  teamen's  Chapels 
meet  the  eye  like  green  spots  in  the  desert; 
numerous  Sailors*  Homes  have  been  estab- 
lished — one  of  which,  in  New  York,  had, 
within  the  year  ending  May  1,  1844,  4114 
boarders ;  and  a  single  Marine  Temperance 
Society  in  the  same  city  has  more  than  17,000 
names  on  its  total  abstmence  pledge.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  a  religious  sailor  was  a  rare  cu- 
riosity ;  now  probably  600  shipmasters  and 
more  than  6000  officers  and  sailors  are  pray- 
ing men.  Then  a  revival  of  religion  among 
sailors  was  no  more  known  or  expected  than 
was  a  shower  of  gold ;  now  showers  richer 
than  golden  frequently  fall  upon  this  class  of 
men,  on  shipboard  and  on  shore.  Some  of 
our  merchant  ships,  several  whale  ships,  and 
one  of  our  ships  of  war,  have  exhibited  scenes 
surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true — scenes  of  peni- 
tence, holy  peace,  and  humble  praise — such 
scenes  as  give  the  angels  joy." 

On  Tuesday  evening  two  gentlemen,  walk- 
ing on  the  newly  made  road  cut  over  the 
Cassilhe  Bay,  which  very  great  improvement 
of  the  eavirons  of  the  town  and  boon  to  pe- 
destrians we  owe,  in  great  pan  at  least,  to 
the  manificence  of  a  Portuguese  resident,  were 
set  upon  by  some  eight  or  nine  Chinese,  who, 
hj  throwing  sand  into  their  eyes,  momenta- 
rily blinded  them,  then  threw  them  down 
and  robbed  them  of  their  watches — and  even 
while  prostrate,  filled  their  eyes  and  mouths 
with  sand,  so  as  to  disable  them  completely 
for  the  time  to  see  what  was  going  on,  or  to 
idaitify  any  of  the  thieves  hereafter.  This 
is  the  first  time,  we  believe,  that  the  Chinese 
thieves  have  dared  to  attack  two  gentlemen 
it  (Mice;  these  latter  had  unfortunately,  on 
this  occasion,  not  even  a  walking  stick  to  de- 
fend themselves  with.  Notice  of  the  outrage 
was  immediately.aent  through  the  Procurador 
to  the  Casa  branca  authorities,  but  we  have 
Aot  heard  'with  what  success.^ilfacao  paper. 


Thb  T^ahes  Tunnel  Sxtrpassed. — There 
uts  been  long  known,  or  believed  to  exist,  at 
^iarseOIes,  a  tunnel  or  submarine  passage, 
^in^  from  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Anc- 
loire,  moning  under  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
is  corered  with  ships,  and  coming  out  under 
I  tower  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas.  Many  projects 
^  explorins^  this  passage  have  been  en  ter- 
med, bat  hitherto  no  one  has  been  found 
!ufficiently  bold  to  persevere  in  it.  M.  Joy- 
tand,  of  tne  Ponts-et-Chaussees,  and  M.  Ma- 
tiyxas,  an  architect,  have,  however,  not  only 
BBdertaken,  but  accomplished  this  task.  Ac- 
Eompanied  by  some  fnends  and  a  number  of 
laborers,  they  went,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the 
Abbey,  and  descended  the  numerous  steps 
^t  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  passage.  Here 
^Ikey  were  the  first  day  stopped  by  heaps  of 
ie  rains  of  the  Abbey.  Two  davs  after- 
viids,  however,  they  were  able  to  clear  their 
viy  to  I  be  other  end,  and  came  out  at  Fort 
^-.  Niebolasy  after  working  two  hours  and 


twenty  minutes.  The  structure,  which  is 
considered  to  be  Roman,  is  in  such  excellent 
condition  that,  in  order  to  put  it  in  complete 
repair,  a  cost  of  no  more  than  500,000f.  will 
be  required ;  but  a  much  larger  outlay  will 
be  wanted  to  render  it  serviceaole  for  modem 
purposes.  The  tunnel  is  deemed  much  finer 
than  that  of  London,  being  formed  of  one 
single  vault,  of  sixty  feet  span,  and  one-fourth 
longer." — Marseilles  paper, 

Mr.  Dwight — I  send  you  a  recipe,  which 
an  ancestor  of  mine  received  more  than  sixty 
years  since,  from  a  lady  in  the  West  Indies. 
We  still  use  it  in  the  family,  it  being  far  bet- 
ter than  any  other  we  have  seen.  Should 
your  lady  readers  try  it,  I  am  sure  they  will 
acknowledge  its  superiority. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. — Grate  three  cocoannts 
and  dry  them  an  hour  in  the  sun ;  stir  half  a 
pound  of  butter  and  one  pound  of  white  sugar 
together  until  it  is  a  cream ;  beat  the  yolks  of 
15  eggs  and  a  gill  of  rose-water  together,  and 
mix  them  with  the  former,  adding  the  cocoa- 
nut  a  little  at  a  time.  Put  it  into  plates 
which  are  covered  at  the  bottom  with  a  rich 
paste.  Sift  a  mixture  of  powdered  white 
sugar  and  flour  lightly  over  the  top,  and  deco- 
rate 4t  with  slips  of  paste.  Bake  it  in  a  mode- 
rate oven  until  the  paste  is  done,  and  the  co- 
coanut will  be  handsomely  browned. 

Perhaps  I  may  send  you  some  recipes  still 

oldef,  to  show  the  present  generation  that 

their  great  grand-mothers  knew  somethinM  of 
cooking.  A. 

.Explanation  of  the  Print  on  the  First  Page* 
The  scale  beneath,  shows  that  the  hall  of 
this  ship  is  a  little  more  than  100  feet  in 
length.  It  appears  also,  from  the  three  rows 
of  oars,  that  it  is  a  tiremis,  or  ship  with  three 
banks,  or  benches  for  the  rowers.  The  line 
A  B,  under  water,  shows  the  length  and  form 
of  the  keel,  which  has  a  projection  in  front, 
the  rostrum,  shaped  like  a  dog's  head,  on  the 
water  level,  £  £.  The  rostrum  was  one  oi 
the  principal  offensive  arms  of  the  ship. 

IB,  the  prow;  2B,  the  image;  5B,  the 
stem;  4B,  the  puppis;  C,  the  staff  and  en- 
sign ;  D,  the  mast ;  F,  the  main-sail ;  H,  the 
shelter  for  the  commander  and  pilot;  I,  the 
pilot,  the  steersman  ;  L  L,  soldiers ;  M  M» 
shields  hung  over  the  side. 

Maxims. 

He  who  possesses  any  art  or  scienee  is  at 
least  equal  to  a  great  lord. 

On  many  occasions  a  good  book  sapplies 
the  place  of  an  agreeable  companion. 

He  who  is  of  a  surly  and  unvielding  dispo- 
sitionn  ever  fails  to  excite  troubles  even  among 
relatives  and  Ixicnds. 


^ 
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The  World  ibr  flal«. 

The  world  for  sale — hang  out  the  aign. 

Call  eyerjr  traveller  here  to  me ; 
Who'll  huy  this  brave  estate  of  mine. 

And  set  my  weary  spirit  free  ? 
TIs  going ! — yes,  I  mean  to  fling 

The  bauble  from  my  soul  away : 
I'll  sell  it,  whatsoe'er  it  bring — 

The  world  at  auction  here  to-day ! 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  see ; 

Ah,  It  has  cheated  me  so  sore ! 
It  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be ! 

For  sale !    It  shall  be  mine  no  more. 
Come,  turn  it  o'er  and  view  it  well ; 

I  would  not  have  you  purchase  dear : 
'Tis  going — going^  I — I  must  sell ! 

Wno  bids  t — who'll  buy  the  splendid  tear  ? 

Here's  wealth  in  glittering  heaps  of  gold ; 

Who  bids  ? — but  let  me  tell  you  fair, 
A  baser  lot  was  never  sold : 

Who'll  buy  the  heavy  heaps  of  care? 
And  here,  spread  out  in  broad  domain, 

A  goodly  landscape  all  may  trace — 
Hall,  cottage,  tree,  field,  bill  and  plain — 

Wholl  buy  himself  a  burial-place  ? 

Hert's  lofe,  the  dreamy  potent  spell 
'•    That  beauty  flings  around  the  neart ; 
I  know  its  power,  alas !  too  well ; 

'TIS  going ! — Love  and  I  must  part ! 
Must  part ! — what  can  I  more  with  Love  I 

All  over  the  enchanter's  rei^ ; 
Who'll  buy  the  plumeless,  dying  dove — 

A  breath  of  bliss — a  storm  of  pain  ? 

And  Friendship— rarest  gem  of  earth — 
Whoe'er  hath  found  the  jewel  his  ? 

Frail,  false,  and  fickle,  little  worth : 
•  Who  bids  for  friendship — as  it  is  I 

'Tis  goiDg-ygoing !— hear  the  call : 
Once,  twice,  and  thrice ! — 'tis  very  low . 

'Twas  once  my  hope,  my  stay,  my  all; 
But  now  the  broken  stafi"  must  go ! 

Fame !  hold  the  brilliant  meteor  high ; 

How  dazzling  every  ^Ided  name ! 
Ye  millions,  dow's  the  time  to  buy. 
''    How  much  for  fame?    How  much  for 

fame? 
Hear  how  it  thunders ! — would  you  stand 

On  high. Olympus,  far  renowoed? 
Now  purchase,  and  a  world  command ! 
Ana  be  with  a  world's  curses  crowned ! 

Sweet  star  of  Hope !  with  ray  to  shine 

In  every  sad  foreboding  breast. 
Save  this  desponding  one  of  mine  ; 

Who  bids  for  man's  last  friend  uid  best  ? 
Ah,  were  not  mine  a  bankrupt  life. 

This  treasure  should  my  soul  sustain ; 
But  Hope  and  I  are  now  at  strife. 

Nor  ever  may  unite  again.     , 

Ambition,  fashion,  show  and  pride, 
I  part  from  all  for  ever  now ; 


Grief,  in  an  overwhelming  tide, 
Has  taught  my  haughty  heart  to  hOw, 

By  Death !  stem  sherin,  all  bereft, 
I  weep,  yet  humbly  kiss  the  rod ; 

The  best  of  all  I  still  have  left— 
My  Faith,  my  Bible,  and  my  God. 

Vermont  Ckronide* 


The  tdty  oftb*  ▼«!•* 
Bp  Miss  F,  H  QtmU 

Tender  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
Lovely,  modest,  sweet,  and  pale. 
While  a  tear  the  night  hath  shed. 
Weeping  o'er  thy  beauteous  head. 
Forms  the  trembling  diadem. 
Weighing  down  thy  slender  stem ; 
How  in  meekness  art  thou  seen, 
Like  the  lowly  Nazarene ! 

Stooping  o'er  the  dust  beneath. 
From  the  leaf  that  rose  to  sheath 
Thine  unsullied  snowy  bells. 
Art  thou  pouring  from  their  cells, 
As  from  pensive  vials  there. 
Odors  risine  like  the  prayer. 
When  in  solemn  midnight  scene 
Kneeled  the  lonely  Nazarine. 

When  the  blast,  or  lightning  stroke. 
Wrings  the  willow,  rends  the  oak. 
Fearless  of  the  tempest's  power. 
As  a  spirit  clothed  a  flower. 
Calm,  amid  the  raging  storm, 
Stands  thy  frail  and  silken  form. 
With  no  earthly  prop  or  screen. 
Like  the  houseless  Nazarine. 

Teaching  on  Judea's  height. 
He  whose  words  were  life  and  li^t. 
Looked  from  that  far  mountain  side* 
Down  o'er  field  and  valley  wide. 
For  a  glory  there  displayed; 
Such  as  monarch  ne'er  arrayed : 
Then,  the  Lily  on  the  green '; 
Named  our  Lord,  the  Nazarine ! 
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THE    PARK— NICW    YORK. 


The  Park  is  the  oldest  and  moEt   iin- 

lonaiii  of  (he  public  squares  in  the  ciiy  of 

New  Tork,  though  not  the  largest.     It  is 

'  bere  presented  as  it  appears  from  one  of  ihn 

J  upper  wiodows  of  the  Astor  House,  nearly 

opposite  its  southern  extremity.      On    the 

left  is  seen  the  eastern  side  of  Broadway, 

from  which  ihe  other  principal  avenue  of 

[   the  city  here  springs,  and  passes  off  lo  the 

I   right     It  is  U  first  known  by  the  name  of 

I    Park    Row,  for  half   a   mile  furllier  it  is 

I   e^ed  Chatham  Row  and  Chatham  Street, 


and,  beyond  Chatham  Square,  the  Bowery, 
Chatham  theatre  is  cutoff  from  view  by  the  ! 
limit  of  the  pictuLe  on  the  right ;  the  steefio  ] 
belongs  to  the  old  Brick  Church,  asd  the  ' 
flag  flying  beyond  it  is  intended  to  mark 
Tammany  Hall,so  longcelebrated  in  politi-  i 
cal  affairs. 

At  this  comer  daily  meet  the  thousands    | 
of  passengers  nod  vehicles  which  continu- 
ally throng  these  two  great  channels  of  the   | 
city ;  and  it  is  curious  to  a.  stranger  to  ob- 
serve the  variety  of  classes  pouring  by  at 
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difierent  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Clerks, 
mechanics  and  laboreis,  early  in  the  morning, 
hasten  down  to  begin  their  various  kinds  of 
business ;  then  the  merchants  pass  in  throngs, 
mingled  with  children  on  their  way  to 
school.  During  the  forenoon,  people  of 
leisure,  including  many  ladies,  and  most  of 
the  strangers  visiting  the  city  for  pleasure, 
move  leisurely  along  Broadway,  and  give 
occupation  to  the  numerous  shop-keepers, 
who  vie  with  each  other  in  displaying  their 
various  goods.  At  noon  the  mechanics  are 
on  their  way  to  dinner,  and  at  three  the 
merchants ;  and  with  changes  like  these  the 
streets  are  never  deserted  till  late  at  night 

Th^  number  of  omnibuses  which  pass  this 
point  |i  almost  beyond  belief,  as  it  includes 
all  those  in  use  in  the  city.  The  various 
ramifk^ons  of  all  their  routes  concentrate, 
although  some  of  them  regularly  perform  dis- 
tances of  about  four  miles  from  one  extremi- 
ty to  the  other. 

Near  the  Astor  House  on  the  left,  is  the 
American  Hotel,  a  little  beyond  which  opens 
Park  Place,  leading  to  Columbia  College  ; 
and  within  a  short  distance  around  us,  are 
numerous  interesting  objects  and  institutions, 
not  <kpicted  in  the  print  Near  at  hand,  in 
the  next  street  on  the  right,  are  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society's  buildings,  Clinton  Hall, 
with  the  Mercantile  Library  Rooms,  the 
American  Tract  Society,  several  missionary, 
Sunday-school  and  other  Societies.  The 
Harlem  Railroad  terminates  at  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Park  5  and  the  City  pri- 
son and  courts  are  a  little  beyond. 

The  beautiful  Park  Fountain,  which  first 
arrests  the  eye  as  it  falls  upon  the  print,  is 
one  of  the  noble  evidences  of  the  advantagres 
afibrded  to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Croton 
Aqueduct,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  The  water  which  is 
here  thrown  into  the  air  sometimes  to  the 
height  of  seventy  feet,  is  brought  to  the  city 
through  a  large  subterranean  conduit  of  ma- 
son work,  forty-five  miles,  and  distributed 
to  the  streets  and  houses  by  iron  and  leaden 
pipes.  The  height  of  the  reservoirs  is  such 
as  to  force  it  upwards  by  hydrostatic  press- 


In  the  summer  of  1776,  when  the  British 
fleet  and  army  at  Staten  Island  were  daily 
threatening  an  approach  towards  the  city, 
and  our  troopds,  from  different  parts  of  the 
oountry,  were  pouring  in  for  its  defence, 
a  review  was  held  here,  and  the  line  ex- 
tended along  the  street  on  the  right  of  the 
Park,  before  they  marched  for  Long  Island, 
where  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Brooklyn 
soon  after  took  place.     After  the  occupa- 
tion of  New  York  by  the  enemy,  the  build- 
ing  next  east  of  the  City  Hall,  concealed 
from  this  point  of  view  by  the-  fountain,  and 
now  the  Hall  of  Record,  was  converted  into 
the  Provost  prison,  and  made  the  place 
of  confinement  for  many  of  our  country- 
men  taken  captive  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
Here,  among  many  others,  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time,  the  venerable  President 
Dagget  of  Yale  College,  who  was  taken 
fighting  in  the  battle  near  New  Haven, 
and  niade  that  characteristic  reply  w^en 
asked  whether,  if  released,  he  would  ^6r 
be  found  io  arms  again,  against  his  majestj : 
«  Really,  I  believe  I  shall." 

Near  the  opposite  e  nd  of  the  City  Hall 
is  the  site  of  the  old  Bridewell,  or  City 
Prison,  now  gone ;  and  in  the  rear  a  large 
building  called  the  New  City  Hall,in  which 
are  the  Aims-House,  the  Hall  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  dec. 

The  City  Hall  itself,  which  faces  us,  has 
a  fine  front  of  white  marble,  with  a  rear  of 
free  stone.  The  wing  on  our  right  has  the 
Supreme  Court  room  below,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Assistant  Aldrmen  above  ;  the  other 
wing  has  the  Chamber  of  Aldermen  above, 
and  the  Mayor's  ofiUce  below.  Court  rooms, 
dec,  occupy  the  rest  of  the  building,  ez« 
cept  the  basement,  where  are  the  rooms  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute. 


JBXTRACTS 
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From  the  *2d  vol  oftht  U.  &  Exploring 

Arrival  at  Tahiti, — We  find  our  explorers, 
at  the  opening  of  the  second  volume,  m  sight 
of  Tahiti,  and  are  soud  called  upon  to  witness 
their  arrival  and  reception.    Nor  is  there  any 
delay  in  commenciojg^  operations.    An  obaer- 
vaiory,  furnished  with  both  astronomic  and 
ningnetic  instruments,  is  at  once  established, 
and  parties  are  sent  out  for  the  survey  of  the 
principal  harbors  and  the  intervening  chan- 
nels.   A  large  body  of  officers  and  naturalists 
were  also  sent  across  the  islands  to  visit  Oro* 
hena,  one  of  the  highest  peaks,  and  Lake 
Waiherea.     They  could  not,  however,  reach 
the  desired  spot,  but  some  days  afterwards 
Captain  Hadson,  with  his  officers,  succeeded 
in  measuring  the  elevation  of  Aorai,  the  peak 
which  is  neiEt  in  height  to  Orohena.    Thu  ho 
found  to  be  6979  feet ;  Orohena  appeared  tal 
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be  about  1500  feet  higher.  From  these  two 
peaks  ridges  descend  to  all  parts  of  the  coast ; 
thef  are  precipitous  and  narrow,  their  sum- 
nil  being  often  a  Biere  edge,  where  walking 
it  not  only  dangerous,  but  sometimes  impos* 
fitble. — London  Aihenmum. 

Ascent  of  Mount  OroAena.^-Another  at^ 
tempt  was  made  to  reach  the  top  oi'  Orohena» 
bv  fir.  Pickering  aad  Mr.  Couthouy.  By  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had,  after  a  walk 
of  about  six  miles,  attained  a  higher  point 
than  any  on  their  former  journey — about  3500 
feet : — 

"  When  they  had  reached  the  altitude  of 
1500  feet,  they  no  longer  found  any  paths; 
on  arriving  at  this  point,  they  halted  for  some 
time  to  make  collections  of  laind-shells,  and 
some  Tery  interesting  specimens  were  obtain- 
ed of  Helices,  Patulas,  Cyclostomas,  Curocol- 
las,  and  Pupas ;  after  this  they  continued  as- 
cending, the  ridge  gradually  becoming  nar- 
lower^  cmiil  they  reached  a  spot  on  the  ridge 
where  there  was  not  room  for  one  person  to 
pass  by  another,  and  where  they  could  look 
dtfwn  a  precipice  on  each  side  to  debihs  of 
two  thousand  feet.    Plants  that  were  below 
of  small  size,  here  grew  into  large  woody 
shrubs :  among  them  a  species  of  Epacris  was 
ftmnd  growing  luxuriantly  along  the  crest  of 
the  ridges,  send  magnificent  arborescent  ferns 
•D  the  mountmin  sides,  some  of  them  forty 
^t  in  height;  another   species  was  seen 
whose  fronds  were  more  than  twenty  feet  in 
leogth.    Their  path  was  much  impeded  by 
tangled  ferns  and  wiry  grass  (Gleichenia), 
which  it  was  impossible  to  get  through  with- 
oot  the  aid  of  a  kife  or  a  hatchet.    They  had 
reached  4500  feer,  the  highest  point  yet 
,  according  to   the  guide,  by  white 
;  two  o'clock  had  arrived,  and  as  there 
was  no  place  where  they  eould  encamp,  lo 
4iiy  chance  of  reaching  a  point  suitable  for 
tiaseing  the  night  in,  by  the  advice  of  Vahaore 
^tlielr  ^uide]  they  allowed  him  to  look  for 
one.     The  mountain  top  was  still  estimated 
to  be  six  miles  distant ;  they  had  little  doubt 
Ibat   It  could  be  ascended  by  following  the 
xid^,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  could  ac- 
complish the  task  if  time  permitted.    1'he 
day  was  fine,  and  they  enjoyed  a  view  of  the 
whole  mountain,  which  appeared  as  if  it  were 
the  centre,  from  which  the  different  ridges  of 
the  island  radiate  in  ten  or  twelve  directions 
Upwards  the  coast,  having  deep  and  narrow 
Tslleys  between  them,  through  which   the 
mountain  torrents  rush  ;  these  valleys  spread 
0oi  as  they  approach  the  coast,  and  the  nd^es 
become  more  rounded  and  accessible.    Aner 
reconDoitejring  the  ground  for  some  time,  Va^ 
haore  recollected  a  place  where  they  might 
pass  the  ni^ht,  which  be  thoui^ht  was  noi  far 
distant,     ift  therefore  immediately  began  to 
break  a  road,  which  he  continued  for  about  a 
garter  of  a  mile  along  the  ridge.     He  then 
n?ached  a  place  where  the  descent  might  be 
fltade,  which,  however,  to  all  appearances, 
presented  as  few  facilities  for  the  purpose  as 
any  i^^  ^^  before  looked  at.    They,  how- 


ever, tried  it,  and  after  a  hard  scramble  reach- 
ed, about  sunset,  the  place  he  sought.  The 
descent  was  estimated  to  be  about  two  thou- 
sand feet,  and  was  performed  partly  by  leap^ 
ing  from  tree  to  tree,  and  partly  by  lowering 
one  another  by  ropes  over  precipitous  ledges 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  In  the 
vrords  of  Sacket,  '  No  man  in  his  senses  ever 
went  down  such  a  place  before,  and  none  but 
a  fool  would  attempt  to  do  so  again.' " 

The  Antarctic  Conimcnt.— "  Feb.  13*— At 
2  o'clock  A.  M.  we  made  sail  to  the  south* 
west,  in  order  to  close  with  the  barrier,  which 
we  found  retreated  in  that  direction,  and  gave 
us  every  prospect  of  getting  nearer  to  it.  Our 
course,  for  the  most  part,  was  through  ice* 
bergs  of  tabular  form.  In  the  afternoon  we 
had  the  land  ahead,  and  stood  in  for  it  with  a 
light  breeze  until  6i  P.  M.  when  I  judged  it 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  It  was 
very  distinct,  and  extended  from  west-sonth- 
west  to  south-southeast.  We  were  now  in 
longitude  106«  W  E.  and  latitude  65«  5T'  S.; 
the  variation  was  55*^  30'  westerly.  The 
water  was  very  green.  We  sounded  in  three 
hundred  fathoms,  and  foond  no  bottom.  The 
weather  havinc;  an  unsettled  appearance,  we 
stood  off  to  seek  a  clearer  space  for  the  night. 
The  land  left  was  high,  rounded,  and  eovered 
with  snow,  resembling  that  first  discovered, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  bound  by 
perpendicular  icy  cliffs. 

'*  14.  At  daylight  we  again  made  sail  for 
the  land,  beating  in  for  it  until  11  A.  M.when 
we  found  any  further  progress  quite  impossi- 
ble. I  then  judged  that  it  was  seveii  or  eight 
m  iles  distan  t.  The  day  was  remarkably  cl«ar» 
and  the  land  very  distinct.  By  measurement 
we  made  the  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent,  which  was  then  in  sight, 
seventy>five  miles,  and  by  approxhnate  meas- 
urement, three  thousand  feet  high.  It  was 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  Longitude  at 
noon  106«>  18'  42"  E.,  latitude  65«  6^  4(r  S., 
variation  57^  05'  westerly.  On  nmning  in, 
we  had  passed  several  icebergs  greatly  dis- 
colored with  earth,  and  finding  wo  could  not 
approach  the  shore  any  nearer,  I  determined 
to  land  on  the  largest  ice-island  that  seemed 
accessible,  to  make  dip,  intensity,  and  varia* 
tion  observations.  On  coming  up  with  it, 
about  one  and  a  half  miles  fVom  where  the 
barrier  had  stopped  us.  I  hove  the  ship  to, 
lowered  the  boat,  and  fortunately  effected  a 
landing.  We  found  embedded  in  it,  in  places, 
boulders,  stones,  gravel,  sand,  and  mud  or 
clay.  The  larger  specimens  were  of  red 
sandstone  and  basalt.  No  signs  of  stratifica- 
tion were  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  it  was  hi  places 
formed  of  icy  conglomerate,  (if  T  may  use  the 
expression,)  composed  of  large  pieces  of  rocks, 
as  ii  were  frozen  together,  and  the  ice  was 
extremely  hard  and"  flint-like.  The  largest 
boulder  embedded  in  it  was  about  fire  or  six 
feet  in  diameter,  but  being  situated  under  the 
shelf  of  the  iceberg,  we  were  not  able  to  get 
at  ir.  Many  specimens  were  obtained,  and  it 
was  amusiug  to  see  the  eagerness  and  desire 
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of  all  hands  to  possess  themselves  of  a  piece 
of  the  Antarctic  Continent.  These  pieces 
were  in  great  demand  during  the  remainder 
of  the  cruise.  In  the  centre  of  this  iceberg 
was  found  a  pond  of  most  delicious  water, 
over  which  was  a  scum  of  ice  about  ten  inches 
thick.  We  obtained  from  it  about  fire  hun* 
dred  gallons.  We  remained  upon  this  ice- 
berg several  hours,  and  the  men  amused 
themselves  to  their  beans'  content  in  sliding. 
The  pond  was  three  feet  deep,  extending  over 
an  area  of  an  acre,  and  contained  sufficient 
water  for  half  a  dozen  ships.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  31^.  This  island  had 
been  undoubtedly  turned  partly  over,  and  had 
precisely  the  same  appearance  that  the  icy 
bariier  would  have  exhibited  if  it  had  been 
turned  bottom  up,  and  subsequently  much 
worn  bv  storms.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
it  had  Deen  detached  from  the  land,  which 
was  about  eight  miles  distant.  The  view  of 
the  land,  ice,  &c  taken  from  the  ice-island, 
is  exhibited  in  the  plate,  and  gives  a  correct 
representation  of  these  desolate  regions. 

**  Who  waa  there  prior  to  1840,  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe,  that  had  the  least 
idea  that  any  large  body  of  land  existed  to 
the  south  of  New  Holland  ?  and  who  is  there 
that  now  doubts  the  fact,  whether  he  admits 
|t  to  be  a  vast  continent,  or  contends  that  it  is 
only  a  collection  of  islands  ? 

*'  The  icebergs  found  along  the  coast  afloat 
were  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  five  miles  in 
length  ;  their  separation  from  the  land  may 
be  effected  by  severe  frost  rending  them  asuo* 
der,  after  which  the  violent  and  frequent 
storms  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  cause 
to  overcome  the  attraction  which  holds  them 
to  the  parent  mass.  In  their  next  stage  they 
exhibit  the  process  of  decav,  being  found  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  from  the  land,  and  ibr  the  most 
part  with  their  surfaces  inclined  at  a  con- 
siderable angle  to  the  horizon.  This  is  caused 
by  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  ansing  from  the  abrading  action  of 
the  waves. 

"  The  evidence  that  an  extensive  continent 
lies  within  the  icy  barriers,  must  have  ap- 
peared in  the  account  of  my  proceedings,  but 
will  be,  1  think,  more  forcibly  exhibited  by  a 
comparison  with  the  aspect  of  other  lands  in 
the  same  southern  parallel.  Palmer's  Land, 
for  instance,  which  is  in  like  manner  invested 
with  ice,  is  so  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
only,  while  at  others  it  is  quite  clear,  because 
strong  currents  prevail  there,  which  sweep 
the  ice  off  to  the  northeast.  Along  the  Ant- 
arctic Continent  for  the  whole  distance  ex- 
plored, which  is  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  no  open  strait  is  found.  The  coast, 
where  the  ice  permitted  approach,  was  found 
enveloped  with  a  perpendicular  barrier,  in 
some  cases  unbroken  for  fifty  miles. 

"  If  there  was  only  a  chain  of  islands,  the 
outline  of  the  ice  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
another  form ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived that  a  long  chain  could  extend  so  near- 
ly in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.   The  land 


has  none  of  the  abruptness  of  termination  that 
the  islands  of  high  southern  latitudes  exhibit ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  exists  in  one  unin- 
terrupted line  of  coast,  from  Rin^old's  Kndl, 
in  the  east,  to  Enderby's  Land,  m  the  west ; 
that  the  coast  (at  lon^tude  95^  £.)  tends  to  ] 
the  north,  and  this  will  account  for  the  icy  i 
barrier  existing,  with  little  alteration,  where  ' 
it  was  seen  by  Cook  in  1773.  The  vast  num- 
ber of  ice-islands  conclusively  points  out  that 
there  is  some  extensive  nucleus  whidi  retains 
them  in  their  position  ;  for  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  ice  should  not  be  disengaged 
from  islands,  if  they  were  such,  as  happens  in 
all  other  cases  in  like  latitudes.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  coast  is  different  from  what  would 
probably  be  found  near  islands,  soundings  be- 
ing obtained  in  comparatively  shoal  water ; 
and  the  color  of  the  water  also  indicates  that 
it  is  not  like  other  southern  lands,  abrupt  and 
precipitous.  This  cause  is  sufficient  to  retain 
the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  being  attach- 
ed by  their  lower  surfaces  instead  of  their 
sides  only.*' 


COVBRIMO  A  BOOK. 

From  tk«  Treofwy  of  Knowledge, 

The  "  cover"  of  a  book,  in  bookbinders' 
phraseology,  is  the  piece  of  leather  or  <^ 
cloth  which  envelopes  the  millboard ;  but 
the  reader  of  a  book  when  he  speaks  of  its 
cover,  gives  the  term  a  much  more  extensive 
application.  We  must  therefore  at  once  ex- 
plain that  the  leather  or  cloth  is  called  the 
covtr^  the  stiffening  substance  within  is  the 
boardj  and  both  taken  collectively  the  com. 

When  the  book  is  taken  from  the  sewingw 
press,  (a  print  and  description  of  which  are 
given  m  the  last  Penny  Magazine,  p.  167,) 
an  inch  or  two  of  each  string  is  lefl  hanging* 
to  it ;  these  are  afterward  either  scraps  so 
thin  as  to  be  but  little  conspicuous,  or  are 
employed  for  fastening  a  book  to  its  case. 
The  back  of  the  book — that  is,  the  assem- 
bled back-edges  of  all  the  sheets — ^is  glued, 
to  increase  the  bond  by  which  they  are  held 
together.  When  the  book  has  gone  through 
one  or  two  other  minor  processes,  that  one 
succeeds  which  is  perhaps  as  remarkahle  as 
anything  displayed  in  bookbinding;  viz. 
rounding  the  back  and  hollowing  the  front 
Most  i>ersons  can  imderstand  the  production 
of  a  square  back  and  edge  to  a  book ;  but 
the  graceful  convexity  of  the  one  and  con- 
cavity on  the  other,  in  most  books  bound  in 
the  modern  style,  are  as  curious  in  the  mode 
of  production  as  they  are  pleasing  in  ap- 
pearance. In  the  process  of  "backing,^ 
bjr  which  this  effect  is  produced,  the  book  i« 
laid  on  a  bench,  held  or  pressed  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  \\'orkman,  as  shown  in  the  cut, 
and  hammered  near  the  back  edge,  vritH 
such  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  len  hand  sai 
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CMuea  (li«  bsek  to  beemne  roiinded  while  the 
bammeriiig  proceeds.  The  effect  is  so  in- 
stBotaaeous  that  a  looker-on  scarcely  knows 
how  01  when  it  is  produced. 


Roundtng  the  back  of  a  book. 
In  former  times  the  edges  were  cut  in  a 
most  ctamsy  uid  rude  manner  by  means  of 
shears,  one  blade  being  Sied  to  a  bench,  and 
the  other  being  moved  by  the  right'haiLd  of 
the  ivorkman  while  his  left  hand  held  the 
boolr,  and  thns  the  leaves  were  cut  few  at  a 
tirae.  The  culling  press  of  the  present  day, 
ii  however  a  much  more  effective  arrange- 
mei^.  The  book,  after  being  properly  ad- 
jtuted  between  two  boards,  is  screwed  in  a 
press,  with  <Mie  of  the  ends  protecting  a  little 
above  the  lerel  of  the  bench.  The  ends  of 
ftU  the  leaves  are  then  cut  off  while  in  this 
positioii.  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
■  plougn,  the  cutting  edge  of  which,  in  its 
mode  of  action,  is  midway  between  timt  of  a 
pointed  knife  and  a  plane-iron.  The  edges 
are  all  cut  to  a  perfect  level ;  and  the  book 
being  reversed,  the  other  end  is  similarly 
treated.  But  by  &r  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  process  is  that  by  which  the  con- 
cave front  (flge  is  brought  to  such  a  regular 
curve.  The  glue  with  which  the  back  of 
Ihe  book  had  previously  been  coated,  is  so 
br  softened  as  to  suffer  the  bands  and  the 
back  edges  of  the  sheets  to  yield  to  pressure. 
The  workman  takes  the  book  in  his  hand, 
rroni  edge  uppermost,  and  strikes  the  back 
forcibly  against  the  bench ;  transformingihe 
round  back  into  a  square  back.  Then,  in- 
serting two  pieces  of  sheet  iron  four  inches 
by  one,  called  trindles,  between  the  book  and 


the  boards  at  each  end  to  keep  the  sheets  in  ' 
this  position,  he  fixes  the  book  in  the  cutting-  i 
press,  and  cuts  the  front  eAgo  in  precise^  | 
the  same  way  as  the  top  and  bottom ;  thus  ■ 
Biaking  all  the  edges  perfectly  square,  and  ' 
all  (he  leaves  perfectly  equal  in  size.  The  < 
most  remarkable  part  of  the  operation  then  ' 
succeeds  ;  for  immediately  on  removing  (he 
triudlea  from  the  book,  the  whole  of  the  | 
leaves  spring  back  to  their  former  poaition^ 
(hat  is,  convex  at  the  bock  edge.     Hwce  is 

firoduced    the  hollow  or   "gotter"   of  the 
ront  edge. 

Millboard,  the  stiff  substance  of  which 
the  sides  of  books  ate  formed,  is  a  thick  paste- 
board  composed  of  many  parallel  layers, 
glued  or  pasted  together,  and  pressed  in  a 
mill  to  make  them  dense  end  smooth.     la    ' 
the  6rst  place,  a.  pattern -piece,  or  size-pat- 
twn,  is    prepared,  having   the    exact    mz9 
and  form  of  the  boards  to  be  cuL     The  cu(* 
ting-machine  is   then  adjusted  to  these  di-    ; 
mensions,  by  causing  an  edged  instnmient,    ' 
analagous  to  a  scissor-blade,  to  work  at  a    i 
cettein  distance  from  a  groove  or  raisad    ' 
ledge,  against  which  die  ^ge  of  the  boara    1 
is  placed.     The  actual  cutting  is  effected  « 
.  by  a  pair  of  shears. 

When  a  book  attached  to  its  boards  by 
means  ef  the  hands,  is  ready  to    receive 
the  leather  coveting,  the  leather  is  cut  to 
die  required  size,  allowing  about  half  an 
inch  all  round  for  paring  and  turning  in. 
The  edge  is  pared  or  cut  away  obliquely 
with  a  keen  knife,  to  prevent  Che  unseemly 
projection   which  would  otherwise    result 
The  leather  is   laid  smooth  with  the  files   ', 
downward,  and  iho  back  surface  well  coated    | 
with  paste.     The  workman  ih<m  takes  the   . 
book  in  bis  hands,  laying  the  back  evenly  in    ; 
the  middle  of  i&e  feather,  and  draws  and   '■ 
smooths  and  works  the  latter  until  it  adharea    ] 
closely  to  the  back  and  boards  of  the  book    ' 


FORCIGN   TRAVEIiS. 

Greece  in  1844  ;  or,  A  Gretk't  Return  to  Mt  ', 
Native  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Thzo-  ' 
DOSE  DwiGHT,  Ja. 

Chapter  III. 

Road  to  Athens. — Arrival.— Meeting  with 
friends. —  Changes  in  Greece. — The  State*- 
man  CoUetiis.— Kiog  Otho.— The  Queen. 

.nee  from  [he  road,  on  the  level 
iw  lay  before  us— the  plain  of 
small  and  bumble  monument 
ane  who  has  read  the  modern    ! 
>ce  could  l.ok  upon  it  without    ' 
.  informed  that  it  marked  ibe    | 

fravc  of  KaraiskakiH,  He  was  one  of  the 
ravest  and  most  serviceable  o(Gcers  who 
fought  in  the  iaie  war,  aad  was  remarkable 


A  sliondlBii 
land  which  m 
Atiica— was  a 
of  stone.  No 
history  of  Gre' 
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fbr  the  purity  of  his  patriotiim  M  well  m  for 
aetirity  and  conduct. 

While  the  fortress  of  Missolongi  was  close- 
ly besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1825,Karaiskakis> 
with  the  aid  of  some  of  the  troops  from  Naya- 
xino,  effectually  cut  off  their  communication 
with  Eastern  Greece.  When,  in  1887,  the 
approach  of  Kiutahi  Pacha  from  the  north, 
threatened  Greece  with  a  renewal  of  the  suf- 
ferings from  which  she  had  just  been  in  a 
great  measure  delivered,  he  was  the  principal 
opponent  of  the  barbarians,  and  stood  the 
keeper  of  the  ^tes  of  Greece,  with  a  bold- 
ness and  resolution  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
\  the  nation.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  of 
that  year,  that  he  received  his  mortal  wound, 
in  attacking  a  Turkish  position.  His  dying 
words  are  no  less  remarkable  for  Laconic  bre- 
vity than  the  devoted  patriotism  which  they 
expressed :  **  What  I  have  done,  I  have  done : 
now  for  the  future !" 

My  coachman  drove  me  to  a  French  Hotel, 
to  which  he  belonged ;  and,  having  alighted, 
I  waited  only  lon«  enough  to  inquire  the  way 
to  the  American  Missionary's  house,  when  I 
set  out  in  quest  of  my  family.  I  was  soon  in 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  easily  recog- 
nized me,  and  welcomed  me  with  great  kind- 
ness. He  informed  me  that  be  was  not  ao- 
qnidnted  with  my  father's  residence,  as  he 
had  never  met  with  any  of  my  friends ;  but 
that  we  probably  might  soon  find  it  out.  He 
therefore  set  off  with  me,  and  began  to  make 
inquiry  of  persons  we  met  in  the  sireets,  if 
they  knew  of  any  Samians  residing  in  Athens. 
After  this  question  had  been  repeated  several 
times,  we  received  an  affirmative  answer 
from  a  person  whom  we  had  addressed ;  and 
some  conversation  ensued  which  drew  the  at- 
tention of  several  others.  A  boy,  who  had 
understood  the  general  object  of  our  inquiry, 
suddenly  started  away,  and  running  some  dis- 
tance, stopped  at  a  house  where  he  knew  a 
hmily  of  Samians  lived,  and  informed  them 
that  a  stranger  was  seeking  for  some  of  their 
islanders.  On  hearing  it,  two  young  men  in- 
■tantly  followed  him  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  still  standing ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Hill, 
inquired  whether  I  was  a  Samian.  I  looked, 
anu  saw  them  eyeing  nle  very  closely,  when 
one  of  them  inquired  whether  1  had  come 
from  America,  and  then  if  I  were  not  their 
brother.  Their  countenances  at  once  seemed 
to  lose  the  expression  of  strangers.  I  saw  the 
likeness  of  my  family;  and,  seizing  their  hands, 
which  they  offered  me,  we  interchanged  such 
expressions  of  joy  and  satisfaction  as  are  natu- 
ral to  affectionate  brothers  after  a  separation 
of  fourteen  years. 

They  assured  me  that,  although  they  had 
not  expected  me  for  some  time  to  come,  they 
had  felt  a  hope  rise  in  their  minds  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  a  stranger  was  inquiring  for 
Samians.  I  learned  that  the  family  were  all 
well,  and  at  home,  except  my  father,  who 
was  at  Samos.  and  a  brother  and  a  sister,  who 
resided  in  the  east  of  Eubcea.  I  was  soon 
at  home,  and  in  the  presence  of  my  mother. 
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But  how  should  I  describe  the  reeepckm  I  re- 
ceived ?  My  brothers  had  shown  all  the  affec- 
tion that  could  have  been  expressed  by  them, 
and  all  that  could  have  been  desired ;  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  feelings  of  a  mother's 
heart  are  of  a  different  class.  She  was  una- 
ble, not  only  to  give  utterance  to  her  ioy,  but 
even  to  bear  it.  She  seized  me,  smiled,  weptt 
embraced,  sighed,  spoke  a  word  or  two,  sob- 
bed, and  seemed  entirely  overcome.  Her 
exclamations  went  to  my  heart— the  language 
so  familiar  in  my  childhood,,  and  for  so  many 
years  unheard — the  same  words  and  the  same 
voice  which  first  taught  me  to  speak  it :  alto- 
gether, the  feelings  I  had  were  such  as  to 
affect  me  deeply.  My  mother  was  for  a  time 
quite  unable  to  recover  her  composure  ;  but 
1  soon  fdt  all  the  pleasure  of  being  once  more 
at  home,  and  in  the  midst  of  my  much  loved 
relatives,  alter  many  years  spent  in  a  foreign 
and  a  very  distant  land. 

The  kind  remarks  and  inquiries  which  en- 
sued, the  information  I  asked  on  an  hundred 
different  subjects,  and  the  relations  which 
were  expected  of  me,  in  my  turn,  of  what  t 
had  seen  and  done,  I  must  pass  over — al- 
though naturally  to  me  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting recollections  I  have  now  to  recal,  of 
my  visit  to  my  friends  and  country.  To  a 
foreigner  it  would  have  seemed  as  strange, 
as  to  me  it  appeared  natural,  to  find  myself 
among  a  family  where  the  words  in  famil- 
iar use  were  as  old  as  the  times  of  the  Trcjan 
war,  and  where  many  of  the  household  terms 
are  the  same  which  are  still  found  in  the 
classics  back  to  Homer.  I  sat  on  a  chair» 
one  of  whose  names  is  still  c&thedra,  as  in  the 
Iliad ;  and  the  words  of  welcome  and  inquiry 
which  had  greeted  me  on  my  entrance,  were 
chiefly  such  as  are  still  found  in  ancient  au< 
thors. 

How  had  things  changed  in  Greece  since 
all  past  periods  oi  her  history  !  I  saw  memo« 
rials  around  me  of  all  ages.  Wherever  the 
traveller  turns  his  eye,  he  sees  a  splendid 
temple  two  thousand  years  old,  which  has 
been  commemorated  by  writers,  in  classical 
strains,  for  the  perfection  of  its  style,  or  the 
importance  of  events  which  it  has  wimessed ; 
the  ruins  of  others,  more  ancient,  more  grand, 
or  relating  to  more  eventful  scenes;  or,  at 
least,  mountains,  hills,  vales  and  streams  re- 
nowned in  history  and  poetry.  But  among 
them  all,  there  are  perhaps  none  so  apt  to 
call  up  feelings  of  present  sorrow  or  lively 
pleasure,  as  those  objects  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  late  revolution.  Any  Ameri- 
can may  go  to  Greece,  and  with  only  the  story 
of  the  humane  interposition  of  his  country- 
men in  his  recollection,  to  save  the  people 
from  starvation,  find  much  to  excite  these 
mingled  feelings  at  many  a  point  of  his  jour- 
ney. Let  him  take  the  simple,  unvarnished 
journal  of  Col.  Miller,  and  recur  to  the  scenes 
which  he  describes,  and  he  will  be  reminded 
that  the  Americans  and  Greeks  have  grounds 
for  a  lasting  intercourse  and  attachment. 

For  myself,  being  a  Greek,  and  at  the  same 
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dme  haSf  An  AmericAU,  I  felt  deeply  on  this 
sB^eet ;  and  I  expect  to  retain  those  impres- 
sioQS  and  to  foster  them  through  the  rest  of 
mjT  life.  Athens  was  now  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity and  happiness.  Nothing  occurred 
while  I  was  there  to  interrupt  public  peace* 
or  to  raise  a  disquieting  apprehension.  How 
different  was  tne  state  ot  the  city  in  1828, 
when  the  American  ships  were  arrirlng  in 
the  ports  of  Greece,  laden  with  supplies  of 
food  and  clothing  for  the  starving  and  naked 
inhabitants,  thousands  of  whom  were  flock- 
JMg  from  the  mountains,  and  crowding  on  the 
shores  to  receive  their  portions  and  live  ! 

Athens  had  Ion?  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Tnrks,  then  besieging  a  band  of  Greeks 
who  held  the  Acropolis.  At  length  the  pa- 
triots were  forced  to  yield,  and  were  permit- 
ted to  retire ;  but  many  a  brave  man  bad  lost 
his  life,  and  many  a  widow  and  orphan  were 
wandering  about  the  Morea  and  islands  in  a 
state  of  starvation. 

Among  the  incidents  which  I  related  to  my 
friends,  was  that  of  my  actquaintance  with  the 
fnends  of  CoUettis  in  Paris,  and  the  message 
which  he  had  requested  me  to  deliver  to  our 
distinguished  statesman,  on  my  arrival  at 
AtlMEDs.  My  brothers  proposed  that  I  should 
visit  him,  and  mentioned  that  a  peculiarly 
interesting  occasion  would  soon  present  itself 
— the  festival  of  St.  John — ^when  he  always 
keeps  open  house  all  day,  to  receive  any  visit- 
ers who  may  choose  to  call.  This  is  an  old 
custom,  by  the  way,  common  to  Greeks—at 
least  those  of  wealth.  The  Greek  church 
observes  the  reputed  days  of  many  saints,  and 
those  persons  who  bear  their  names  hold 
levies,  or  in  other  ways  celebrate  them,  at 
their  own  houses.  CoUettis'  name  being 
John,  his  lev^e  was  of  course  held  off  the  day 
of  St.  John ;  and,  when  it  came,  I  accompa^ 
nied  several  of  my  friends  to  his  dwelling,  to 
pay  my  respects. 

John  CoUettis  is  a  native  Greek  of  the 
most  devoted  character,  and  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  most  of  the  nation.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  was  among  the  early 
patriots,  who,  at  the  approoch  of  the  Greek 
war,  devoted  themselves,  with  a  solemn  oath, 
to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  He  has  been 
actively  employed,  since  the  war,  in  difier- 
eni  important  stations ;  and  now  resides  in 
Athens,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  He  is  a  single  man,  never 
having  been  married,  but  lives  in  handsome 
style,  like  a  man  of  affluence.  We  were 
oahered  into  a  large  room,  where  sweetmeats 
and  refreshments  were  offered  to  crowds  of 
visiters  who  were  entering  and  passing  out, 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the  dis- 
tinguished statesman.  CoUettis  received  his 
visiters  standing,  with  becoming  digniiy  and 
mtirely  at  his  ease.  One  of  mjr  friends  pre- 
sented me  to  him,  and  he  immediately  accost- 
ed me  with  a  smile  and  a  friendly  welcome 
back  to  my  country,  alluding  to  my  visit  to 
Paris,  and  to  our  mutual  voung  friend  the 
student*  of  whom  he  inquired  with  interest. 


The  King  of  Greece  is  a  fuU-sixed,  good- 
looking  man,  about  26  years  of  age,  with 
manners,  deportment  and  character  which 
make  a  favorable  impression.  The  C^reeks 
appeared  to  me  to  be  very  wdl  eontent  with 
him,  as  they  doubtless  consider  it  impossible 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  without  a  king, 
or  of  having  one  of  their  own  nation;  I  heanl 
no  one  speak  unfavorably  of  his  conduct  or 
intentions,  nor  did  I  hear  any  fault  found  with 
anything  which  he  had  done  at  said.  His 
popularity  is  increased  by  the  hi^ h  esieem 
which  is  everywhere  fell  for  his  amiable  wife. 
The  queen  has  a  very  kind  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, with  a  very  prepossessing  e^ctedor* 
Uer  manners  are  simple,  easy  and  condescend- 
ing; and  as  she  is  daily  seen  out,  ridhig,  with- 
out pomp,  guards,  or  retinue,  in  a  plain  car- 
riage, purchasing  at  the  shops,  and  then  en- 
joying a  short  drive  or  returning  home,  the 
impression  made  by  her  on  the  pubhc  is  of 
the  most  favorable  kind. 

On  these  occasions  she  usually  has  but  a 
single  attend unt— a  Greek  lady,  of  fine,  in- 
telligent countenance,  whose  family  are  de- 
servedly among  the  most  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  the  nation.  She  it  daughter  of 
Bozzaris,  who  performed  an  act  of  bravery  and 
devotion  to  his  conntry  not  surpassed  by  any 
recorded  in  the  history  of  any  a||e,  modem  or 
ancient.  The  period  when  he  led  his  little 
band  against  the  Turkish  armywas  so  early, 
that  his  soldiers  had  not  yet  had  much  to  en- 
courage them  to  the  attack.  They  were  not 
accustomed  to  war,  and  could  not  have  felt 
like  long-practiced  soldiers.  He  also  had  had 
but  little  experience  in  commanding,  and  even 
in  fighting.  Besides  this,  the  enemy  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  while  his  force  was 
small,  unsupported,  and  ill  provided.  The 
country  \vas  not  with  them  in  any  other  senve 
than  to  desire  their  success.  The  Greeks 
were  disheartened  and  terrified  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  armv  of  barbarous  Turks,  which 
they  considered  wholly  irresistible;  and,  wtlh 
one  consent,  kept  back  from  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger. The  Turks,  approaching  from  the  north, 
pursued  the  same  route  which  Xerxes  todc 
on  his  way  into  Greece.  They  had  passed 
Thermopylae,  and  encamped  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  where  he  attacked  them. 

FUeS*  FCCT. 

The  insects  are  beginning  to  appear 
around  us,  as  the  warm  season  comes  .on. 
Who  has  not  wondered  at  the  facility  with 
which  a  fly  walks  up  a  pane  of  glass  1 
And  how  is  it  ?  The  most  easy  and  natiu 
ral  presumption  for  a  conjecturer  perhaps 
is,  that  it  is  done  by  the  aid  of  a  little  glue 
sticking  to  his  feet.  Some  naturali-sts  have 
assured  us  that  it  is  efTected  by  a  little  suc- 
tion apparatus,  which  provides  for  a  vacu- 
um every  step  the  insect  takes.     The  sci 
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entific  not  loDg  since  inolined  to  think,  (and 
of  course  the  public,  who  take  their  o|Hn- 
ions  when  they  know  them,)  that  the  ily 
supported  itself  on  smooth  surfaces  by 
means  of  the  stilT  little  bristles  which  cover 
the  bottoms  of  his  feet,  and  are  seen  through 
the  microscope.  A  polished  glass  itself, 
when  eununed  with  the  magnifiers,  ex- 
hibits many  minute  cavities  in  its  surface. 
But  how  could  the  insect  walk  thus  under 
a  horizontal  glass,  with  his  feet  upwards  7 


Flies'  Fist. 
The  reader  will  see  above  the  leg  and 
feet  of  the  house  fly  magnified  in  difiereni 
dorses.  The  upper  figure  is  the  1^,  the 
central  and  two  lower  ones  the  fool  turned 
oa  diSerent  sides,  to  show  how  the  pans  are 
amuiged.  Each  foot  is  furnished  with 
sharp,  hooked  nails,  and  two  small  flat 
palms,  like  pads,  whioh  appear  to  come 
down  to  the  level  of  what  is  trodden  on. 
These  have  been  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  suckers,  and  to  hold  fast  to  the  sur- 
bce  of  glass  in  any  position,  by  forming  a 
little  TKcuum  beneath  them.  It  is  well 
known,  that  a  stone  of  considerable  size 
may  be  raised,  by  placing  upon  it  a  circu- 
Ur  piece  of  wet  leather,  having  a  string 
foslened  to  its  middle,  if  the  air  caif  be  kept 
out,  while  the  string  is  pulled  upwards. 
Boys  sometimes  try  this  exprriment  with 
success.  On  a  similar  plan,  it  has  been 
said,  these  palms  on  the  fly's  foot  were 
made  to  give  him  a  secure  hold  on  the 
inmothest  surfaces.     But  more  careful  at- 


tention dispelled  this  mistake.  The  palms  ) 
are  found  to  be  covered  with  abort  bain^  | 
which  prevent  them  from  touching  the  ' 
ground ;  and  these,  in  tbair  turoi  prove  to  ' 
be  not  the  supporters  of  the  insect,  as  tbey  < 
have  been  supposed  by  other  writers  to  be,  < 
by  entering  into  the  minute  interstices  in  ', 
(he  substances  which  he  passes  over. 

Naturalists  now  seem  generally  to  adopt   ] 
an  explanation  which  has  been  rejected  in 
former  years,  viz.  that  a  gummy  subatanoe    ' 
found  on  the  feet  of  the  fly  adheres  to  every 
thing  he  touches,  with  sufficient  tenacity  to    ' 
support  his  weight.     It  is  said  that  his 
footsteps  may  be  traced  on  almost  anything 
he  passes  over,  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
although  they  are  oflen  so  faint  as  to  be 
discernible  only  with  ditliculty. 


THE  MUSCOVY    DUCKS. 

/VsHt  lit  Anurican  PmdUnr'i  Omipamrm. 

The  French  naturalists  assert  that  the 
Muscovy  duck  is  a  distinct  species,  and  not 
a  variety.     It  is  much  larger  than  the  com-    ) 
men  duck,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  canio-    < 
cled  membrane  of  a  red  color,  wnich  Bnm    < 
compares  to  a  cherry,  covering  the  eheeka,    \ 
and  extending  behind  the  eyes,  and  strells    . 
at  the  root  of  the  bill ;  this  tubercle  is  want-    ' 
ing  in  the  female,  as  also  the  tuft  of  narrow    ' 
fealhersf  and    rather  twisted,  which  hanga    | 
behind  the  head  of  the  male,  which  stands 
erect  when  excited.     She  is  also  smaller ; 
both  stand  low  on  the  legs,  have  short  claws    ' 
and  the  inner  ones  crooked  ;  are  a  clumsy    ! 
bird  on  the  ground,  light  on  the  wing,  ana 
will  perch  on  fences,  etc.  ', 

"  In  a  wild  state,"  says  Biun,  "the  drake    ' 
is  of  a  brownish  black  color,  with  a  broad    ' 
white  patch  on  the  wings,  ihe  female  being    ; 
smaller  and  more  obscurely  colored."      In 
the  domestic  state,  it  exhibits  every  variety  of 
color,  like  a  common  duck.     "  At  one  time," 
says  Brun,  "  the  male  is  while,  at  anotheT, 
the  female ;  in   other  instances,  both   male 
and  female  are  black,  and  again  of  great  di- 
versiiies  of  color;  but  they  are  commonly 
black,  variegBted  with  other  colors."     The 
black  are  glossed  with  green  on  the  back, 
and  changeable,  as  they  are  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  jVIuscovy  duck,  ii  appears,  19  only- 
found  in  a  wild  state  in  South  America. 
Marcgrave  has  observed  it  in  the  BraziU  ; 
it  is  also  a  native  of  Guiana,  Travellers 
assert  that  these  birds  perch  on  the  large 
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trees  that  border  men  and  maishes,  aimilar 
to  terrestrial  birds ;  they  build  their  Desta 
there,  and  as  sooq  as  the  ducklings  are 
h^ched,  the  mother  takes  them  one  by  one, 
and  drops  them  into  the  water  ;  laying  takes 
place  two  or  three  times  a-year,  and  each  is 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  eggs,  quite  round, 
and  of  a  greenish  white  ;  Ihe  moulting  sea- 
son begins  in  September,  and  is  sometimes 
ao  complete,  that  the  ducks,  finding  them- 
•elves  almost  entirely  destitute  of  jeatbers, 
are  unable  to  fly,  and  let  themselves  be 
laktti  alive  by  the  Indians.  These  birds 
ate  as  shy  as  our  wild  ducks,  and  it  is  by 
mrprise  alone  they  are  to  be  ahol. — Main. 

Scaltger  and  Oliver  de  Serres  have  given 
out  that  this  duck  was  dumb. 

The  Muscovy  drakes  are  otten  very  cross 
and  quarrelsome  with  other  poultry,  and  we 
have  known  them  to  attack  email  children, 
particnlarly  when  they  happen  to  have  any 
K>od  in  their  hands,  for  which  reason  we 
have  abandoned  the  rearing  of  them. 


I.AVRA  BRIOGBMAN, 

7%t  Deaf,  Dumb  amd  Blind  Girl,  in  the 
Perkini  Institution,  Boston. 

FrMt  Dr.  Shm'm  taU  Ayor*. 

Bhe  has  a  good  intellect ;  she  has  been 
sevCT  years  mkder  instruction  ;  her  teachers 
have  not  been  wanting  in  zeal  and  diligence, 
and  she  has  been  herself  untiring  in  her  ef- 
wrts,  and  yet  she  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
womanhood,  without  so  much  acquaintance 
with  laiiguage  aa  a  common  child  of  six 


DdOKB. 

years  old.    This  often  excites  the  surprise 

of  visitors  who  have  known  the  history  of  \ 

her  case  Jbr  a  long  time,  and  have  taken  ' 

great  interest  in  it.  \ 

I  was  in  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  • 

the  year  1844;  and  the  most  serious  cause  \ 

of  regret  which  I  have  for  my  absence,  is  < 

the  ituermption  which  it  caused  in  my  lu-  > 

peirision  of  her  education.     It  may  be  that  \ 

I  should  not  have  been  able  to  prevent  all  i 

un&vorable    impressions   upon    ner  miid,  | 

even  had  I  beoi  always  here ;  they  were  > 

perhaps  inevitable  at  her  age,  and  with  her  | 

mcreaised  capacity  for    conversation   with  < 

others,  but  at  any  rate  I  should  have  tried.  | 

Her  teacher,  Miss  Mary  Swift,  has  been  i 
fiuthfoi  and  mdustrions;  and  in  the  intel- 
lectual instruction  she  has  shown  great  tact  i 
and  ability.  Had  all  others  been  as  dis-  \ 
creet  and  wise  as  ahe,  we  ahoutd  not  have  to  i 
regret  some  impressions  which  the  child  \ 
has  received,  and  which  I  shaU  proKotly  ' 


Her  bodily  health  has  been  very  goad   ' 
during  the  whole  year.    She  has  incrraaed  \ 
in  stature :  and  her  figure  which  is  roMe   ' 
fully  unfolded,  is  well  proponioned  in  alLits    | 
parts,  and  strong  and  graceful.     She  con- 
tinues to  improve  in  the  knowledge  and  use 
of  language,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing letters  which  were  written  solely  hv   I 
her ;  and  by  the  extracts  from  her  teacher^    ' 
joumal,  in  which  were  recorded  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  with  great  exactitude  the  very   ; 
words  she  used. 


•«•- 
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2ith  March.  1S44. 
Mr  Dub  Mbb.  Hows  : 

1  waal  to  see  you  very  much.  I  hope  you 
are  very  ir«il.    Miss  J.  is  very  well  anil  hap- 


Bod  Europe  aad  Asia,  and  maoy  other  ibiDgs, 
I  can  ny  ship,  paper,  Di.  baby,  tm,  mother, 
and  father  with  my  mouth.  iSj  teacher  al- 
waya  reads  a  atory  to  tne :  she  is  kind  to  am 
she  sets  roe  a  Kood  example. 
Mr  dear  frimd,  good  bye. 

LAURA  6BIDGEHAN. 
MeDtion  was  made  in  a  former  Repoit  of 
her  disposition  to  ose  tbe  lungs  and  rocftl 
organs.  She  alill  ahowa  this ;  and  so  does 
Onrer  Caswell,  though  to  a  much  amaller 
extent  than  Laura.     Tne  manner  in  which 

.  she  uses  these  organa  seems  to  show  their 
natimil  office,  and  wonld  settle  the  question, 
^ if  it  be  any  longer  a  question)  whether  they 
were  destined  by  nataie  to  be  the  medium 
of  intellectual  communicatioo  among  men, 
or  whether  they  were  selected  from  amcng 
other  equally  possible    means    for    inter- 

'    change  ot  thougm;  as  puilmnime,  aibitnry 

'    riribte  signs,  die. 

Sometimes  her  acts  and  expreasioos  fut- 

!    rish  iheiaes  as  inieieatiDg  to  the  poet  as  to 


the  philosopher.  On  new-year's  dav  when 
I  waa  in  Europe,  she  met  her  tescner  and 
'  said,  "  It  is  new  happy  year  to-day."  The 
laacber  wished  her  a  happy  new  year, 
when  she  turned  to  the  east,  and  stretching 
Mtt  her  hand,  said — "  I  wont  DooIot  a  hap- 
py new  year  ;"  she  then  paused,  and,  tum- 
mg  to  her  teacher,  said, "  bat  Doctor  cannot 
know  I  say  so." 

I  hare  sometimes  qaestioned  her  about 
he  ■otheticat  perceptions,  but  have  not  oh- 
toinad  any  rery  satstfaotory  answera.  Hsr 
ideas  of  beauty  in  material  things  are  prin- 
cipally connected  with  smoothness.  A 
round  boll  ia  not  more  beautiful  to  her  than 
a  square  box,  provided  they  are  equally 
— — '^       Freshneoi  c  -"— — "  ■-  —■ ^ — ■* 


an  clemrnt,  but  this  is  eridenlly  derived 
from  the  associations  with  new  clothes,  new 
shoes,  &c. 

I  asked  her  who  was  the  haudsomett  lady 
of  her  acquaintance,  and  she  replied,  "  "••• 
"•• ;  but  upon  my  pressing  ner  for  her 
reason,  she  could  only  say  that  her  hands 
were  smooth,  soft,  and  pretty. 

A  cane  wtEh  bnots  aa  it  was  less  pleasing 
to  her  than  a  smooth  one  ;  oad  an  irregu- 
hiry  knobbed  slick,  than  one  with  the  prom- 
inencea  at  re^lar  interrals.  She  has  thus 
the  rudiments  of  the  esthetic  sense,  but, 
like  that  of  other  children,  its  development 
must  depend  upon  educatkm  and  habit.  She 
is  not  yet  old  enough  to  give  any  satia&ctory 
account  of  her  own  feelings  on  the  subject. 

The  sabject  of  her  dreams  is  a  moat  in- 
teresting one,  but  like  many  others  most  be 
passed  over  hastily. 

One  morning  she  asked  her  teacher 
what  she  dreamed  about,  and  said,  "  I  some- 
times dream  about  God."  Her  teacher 
asked,  "  What  did  you  dream  about  last 
night  1 "  She  said,  "  I  dreamed  that  1  waa 
in  the  entry, — the  round  entry,  aud  Lureoa 
was  rollbg  about  in  her  wheel-chair  to 
exercise,  and  I  went  into  a  good  place 
where  God  knew  I  could  not  fall  on  the 
edge  of  the  floor."  Soon  after  she  said, 
"  I  dreamed  thai  God  bok  an'ay  my  breath 
to  Heaven,"  accompanying  it  with  the  sign 
of  taking  &v/^y  something  from  her  roouUi. 

On  another  occasion  her  teacher  saya, 
"  In  the  hour  for  conversation  she  com- 
menced the  subject  of  dreaming  again,  and 
asked,  "  Why  docs  God  give  us  dreams  t 
last  night  I  dreamed  I  talked  with  my 
mouth  :  did  you  hear  me  talk  V  No,  1 
was  asleep.  ''  I  talked  with  my  mouth" — 
and  then  she  made  the  noise  which  she 
generally  does  for  talking.  I  asked  her 
how  she  talked — "  I  talked  as  any  people  in 
dreams."  To  the  questJMi,  what  v&rdi 
did  you  dream  t  I  could  get  no  answer. 
She  asked  "do  Spanish  people  dream  lika 
usT" 

She  sometimes  is  frightened  in  her  dreams, 
and  awakes  in  great  terror,  and  says  she 
dreamed  there  were  animals  in  the  room 
which  would  hurt  her.  She  has  still  much 
foar  of  snimals,  and  can  hardly  be  induced 
to  touch  the  quiet  and  harmless  house-do^. 


ImprovtmtTU  of  BooImmi.— The  missioo. 
aries  employed  by  the  Philadelphia  Sab- 
bath Association  have,  in  connection  with 
other  means  used  effected  a  great  moral 
change  among  ihe  boatmen.  "  Crime,  ac- 
cording to  the  tesiimoDy  of  judges  of  the 
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criminal  c5ourts,  has  greatly  diminished 
among  them.  The  Dib£  is  found  in  a  very 
laree  proportion  of  boats  in  the  state  ;  many 
of  the  boatmen  attend  public  worship  where 
they  stop  to  spend  the  Sabbath  ;  not  a  few 
have  within  the  last  two  years  united  with 
the  various  evangelical  churches." 

Selected, 

MOUNT   ARAFAT. 

Erom  the  Trawls  of  Ali  Bey,  a  Ininufi  Europeait, 
who  asittmed  the  drees,  matmme  and  ckafattetof  m 
MMssnknan^  travdUd  extensively,  and  puhliehsd  a 
book  abotU  thirty  y^ars  ago. 

Mount  Arafat  is  the  pdncipal  object  of  ihe 
pilg^rimag^e  of  the  Mossulmaa ;  and  several 
doctors  assert,  that  if  the  house  ofQod  ceased 
to  exist,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  former  would 
be  completety  meritorious,  and  wouM  produce 
tlw  sane  degree  of  satis&ctioQ.  This  is  my 
opAoion  likewise.    [Mohamedan  idolatry  !] 

It  is  here  that  the  grand  spectacle  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Mussulmen  must  be  seen— 
an  innumerable  crowd  of  men  from  all  na- 
tions, and  of  all  colors,  coming  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth,  through  a  thousand 
iat^ers,  and  eacoantering  fittigues  of  eveir 
deteriptioiu  to  adore  together  the  same  God, 
the  God  of  nature.  The  native  of  Circassia 
presents  his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner  to  the 
Ethiopian,  or  the  Negro  of  Guinea;  the  In* 
dian  and  the  Persian  embrace  the  inhabitant 
of  Barbary  and  Morocco — all  looking  upon 
each  other  as  tnrothers,  or  individuals  of  the 
same  family  united  by  the  bands  of  religioD» 
and  the  greater  part  speaking  or  understand- 
ing more  or  less  the  same  language — the  lan- 
guage of  Arabia.  No,  there  is  not  any  re* 
ugioQ  that  presents  to  Ihe  senses  a  i^eciacla 
more  simple,  aSTecting,  and  majestic 

Arafat  is  a  small  mountain  of  granite  rock, 
the  same  as  those  that  surrotind  it;  it  is 
about  150  feet  high,  and  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  higher  mountain  to  the  £.  S.  £,  in  a 
plain  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  in  <di* 
amesei^  surrouoded  by  banen  mouniams. 
Near  the  mountain  are  fourteen  lar^e  basins, 
which  the  Sultan  Saaoud  has  put  in  repair. 
They  furnish  a  great  abundance  of  excellent 
water,  very  good  to  drink,  and  which  serves 
also  for  the  nilgrims  to  wash  themselves  with 
upon  this  solemn  day. 

ii  was  iqpon  MoiSut  Arafat  tet  the  com- 
moD  father  of  all  mankind  (according  to  an 
absord  Mahomdan  legend)  met  Eve,  after  a 
long  separation ;  and  it  is  on  that  account 
that  it  is  called  Arafat — that  is  to  say^  gxaifr 
tnde.  It  is  believed  that  it  was  Adam  himr 
•elf  who  built  this  chapel !  The  ritual  com- 
mands that,  after  having  repeated  the  after- 
noon prayer,  whioh  we  did  m  our  tents,  we 
should  repair  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  wait  there  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
Wehbabites,  who  were  encamped  at  great 
distances,  with  a  view  to  obey  this  precept, 
began  to  approach,  having  at  their  head  the 
Smtan  Saaoud  and  Abounocta,  their  second 


chief;  and  in  a  short  time  I  saw  an  array  of 
forty-07e  thousand  men  pass  before  me,  aU 
most  all  of  whom  were  mounted  upon  camels 
and  dromedaries,  with  a  thousand  camels 
carrying  water,  tents,  fire- wood,  and  dry  fi;Ta88 
for  the  camels  of  the  chiefs.  A  body  or  two 
hundred  men  on  horseback  carried  colors  of 
different  kinds,  fixed  upon  lances.  This  ca- 
valry, I  was  informed,  belonged  to  Abou- 
nocta. There  were  also  eight  or  ten  colors 
among  the  camels,  but  without  any  other  cus- 
tomary appendage.  All  this  body  of  men, 
entirely  naked,  marched  in  the  same  order 
that  I  have  formerly  remarked. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  exactly  to  distin- 
guish the  Sultan  and  the  second  chief,  for 
they  were  naked  as  well  as  the  rest.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  a  venerable  old  man,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  who  was  preceded  by 
the  royal  standard,  was  Saaoud.  This 
standard  was  green,  and  had,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction,  the  profession  of  his  faith,  "  There 
is  no  other  god  bui  God,*^  embroidered  upon 
it,  in  large  white  characters.  We  waited 
upon  the  mountain  for  the  period  of  the  Sun's 
setting.  The  instant  it  occurred,  what  a  tre- 
mendous noise!  Let  us  imagine  an  assem- 
blage of  eighty  thousand  men,  two  thousand 
women,  and  a  thousand  little  children,  sixty 
or  seventy  thousand  camels,  asses,  and  horses, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  night  began 
to  move  in  a  quick  pace  along  a  narrow  val- 
ley, according  to  the  ritual,  marching  one 
after  the  other  in  a  cloud  of  sand,  and  delayed 
by  a  forest  of  lances,  guns,  swords,  &c, ;  in 
short,  forcing  their  passage  as  they  could. 
Pressed  and  hurried  on  by  those  behind*  we 
only  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  return  to 
Mosdeliia,  notwithstandm^  it  had  taken  us 
more  than  two  hours  to  arrive  in  the  mominc. 
The  motive  of  this  precipitation,  ordered"^ 
the  ritual,  is,  that  the  prayer  of  the  setting 
sun,  or  Mozaref,  ought  not  to  be  said  at  Ara- 
fat, but  at  Mosdelii^  at  the  same  tiqfbaaathe 
ni^ht  prayer,  or  Ascha,  which  ought  to  be 
said  at  the  last  moment  of  twilight — that  is« 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  gonstt*  These 
prayers  are  repeated  by  each  family  pn^ateU^ 
vVe  hastened  to  say  them  upon  our  arrival 
before  we  pitched  our  tents,  and  the  day  was 
terminated  by  mutual  felicitations  upon  tha 
happiness  of  our  sanctification  by  the  pili^riiD- 
age  to  the  mount. 

We  set  out  the  first  day  of  Easter,  to  go  to 
ei»cB«|i  at  Mina.  We  alighted  immediately 
after  our  arrival,  and  went  precipitately  to  tlie 
house  of  the  devil,  which  is  facing  the  foun^ 
tain.  We  had  each  seven  small  stones,  of 
the  size  of  gray  peas,  which  we  had  picked 
up  expressly  the  evening  before,  at  MosdeUfa, 
to  throw  apainst  the  house  of  the  devil.  As 
the  devil  has  had  the  malice  to  build  his 
house  in  a  very  narrow  place,  not  above  thirty- 
four  feet  broad,  occupied  also  in  part  by  rooks, 
which  it  was  requisite  to  climb  to  make  sure 
of  our  aim  when  we  threw  the  stones  over 
the  wall  that  surrounded  it,  and  as  the  pil- 
grims all  desired  to  perform  this  ceremony 
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rival,  there  wa«  a 
However,  I  soon 
ij;  this  hoi/  duly, 
le ;  but  I  came  oB 
left  leg.  1  retired 
epose  myself  afier 
habiies  came  aod 
also  because  the 


"The  fashion  of  llu»  world  pawelh  «w»y." 
Tis  written  on  the  Tolliue  sea, 

That  holds  no  settled  lorm ; 
lU  (hadowy  clouds,  ils  azure  dye, 

IiB  ninbow  and  ils  storm. 
'Tis  writleD  ou  the  restJess  teak — 

Oa  spriDg  STrayed  in  flowers— 
On  summer  bright,  on  autumn  sear — 

On  wiDtei'B  stormy  hours. 

Tis  written  on  the  cbaiunD((  earth— 

Its  Tallies  clothed  with  pride, 
Its  lowering  hills  of  BDcient  birth. 

Its  fields  and  forests  wide. 
Tis  written  on  the  surging  ska. 

Whose  waters  will  not  sleep. 
And  on  ihe  counUess  streams  that  flee 

All  restless  to  its  deep. 

Tis  written  on  tihe's  moving  show. 

That  never  is  the  same — 
The  living  dreams  that  come  and  go. 

Remembered  but  in  name. 
Tis  written  in  tht  dving  form, 

Sweet  mistress  of  this  page : 
The  heart  that  plays  within  thee  warn 

Steals  as  it  gives  thine  age. 

Stlected. 


JUVMILB  DEPARTMENT. 
■dwaud  ahd  his  teacher. 

Ooi*g  to  the  Apothtcarj^t.—Oae  day,  ea 

'   Edward  was  at  play  with  one  of  his  friends, 

wliom  we  may  call  James,  he  saw  his  fk- 

tber  coming  out  of  the  door,  and  asked 

wbere  he  was  going.    "  Ooly  to  the  apo- 

i   Aecary's,"  saidhe,  "to  get  a  little  medicine 

I   lor  youi  little  sister." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  1 "  asked  Edward. 
\  "  Yes,  I  have  no  objection,"  replied  his 
;    &thet. 

"  May  James  go  too,  sir  I " 

"  Certainly  he  may." 

So  they  went  together ;  and,  while  the 
I  roan  was  preparing  the  medicine,  the  boys 
I  Stood  looking  at  some  of  bis  jars  and  bottles. 
'  **  What  do  those  words  meaal"  asked 
'   ono  of  thera. 


"  Look,"  said  their  older  friend,  "and  tiy  , 
o  remember  some  of  them." 

Oa  their  way  home  be  told  them  that   j 
most  of  the  words  are  shortened,  by  leaving    | 
off  some  of  the  letters.     Tbis  is  what  is 
called   abbreviating.      "  Now    you    must 
know," said  he,  "that  medicines  are  very 
numerous,  and  made  from  a  variely  of  things. 
Some  are  made  from  atones  or  minerals, 
some  from  plants,  and  some,  though  only  a 
few,  from    animal    substances.      Then  of    ■ 
those  from  the  plants,  some  are  from  the    i 
root,  some  from  the  trunk  or  wood,  some    ! 
from  the  bark,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit  or  seeds.    [ 
Now  the  names  given  to  them  in  old  tii 
were  taken  from  the  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans, called  I^in,  or  from  that  of  the   ' 
Greeks. 

"  I  will  explain  a  few  of  the  apotheca- 
ries' marks  to  yoa  Radix  means  root ;  so 
whm  when  you  see  Rod.  on  a  bottle  yoa 
may  know  it  contaios  some  kind  of  root 
Rod.  RAea.— What  do  you  think  thai  '■ 
means  1"  • 

The  boys  thought  a  minute,  but  could  ! 
not  tell,  except  that  it  must  be  some  kind  of  | 
root. 

"Rhea,"  said  he,  "is  rhubarb.     Now    ] 
Cortex  meana  bark.    What  do  you  think 
is  the  finaning  <^  "  Cort.  Cm." 

"  I  guess  I  know,"  answered  ono  of  them : 
"  Cinnamon." 

"  But  cinnamon  Is  not  bark,  is  it  V  asked 
the  other. 

"  Certainly,  it  ia ;  and  there  an  aoam 
other  kinds  of  bark  used  in  medicine. 
Wherever  you  aee  CorL  you  may  know 
there  is  bark  of  some  kind." 

After  this  he  told  the  boys  of  other  words : 
FttHum  means  leaf.  Semen  meana  aeed, 
PiUvii,  dust  or  flour,  FlavM,  yellow,  &o. 
These,  when  abbreviated,  are  written  Fol. 
Sem,  PiUv.  Flav. 

The  boys  were  much  pleased  when  they 
understood  all  this ;  and  the  next  day  they 
wrote  down  some  of  the  words,  and  tried  to 
puzzle  each  olher  with  them.  Aflerwards 
they  showed  some  of  them  to  their  friends 
at  home.  They  spoke  agun  on  the  subject 
to  Edward's  father ;   and  he  took  the  op- 
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partunity  to  ask  them  a  few  questions,  to 
see  whether  they  understood  and  remem- 
bered what  he  had  told  them.  He  then  in- 
formed them  that  this  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which 
was  to  be  had  about  roedioines,  and  whioh 
they  might  obtain  by  studying  well ;  and  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  them. 

"  It  is  unsafe,'^  said  he,  to  taste  an3rthing 
whieh  jfm  do  not  know  the  nature  of. 
Chemistry  teaohea  many  things ;  and  one 
is,  not  to  judge  of  things  only  by  their  ap- 
pearances. That  medicine  which  you 
heard  named  the  other  day,  is  so  poisonous 
that  a  teaspoonful  would  kill  you  in  a  short 
tune. 

"  Kill  us !''  exclaimed  the  boys  with 
surprise. 

"  Certainly,  boys ;  and  you  must  believe 
that  before  you  know  it  in  any  other  way, 
or  you  will  be  in  danger  of  killing  your- 
selves  by  eating  it.  Many  a  person  has 
keen  killed  by  taking  a  little  of  some  kind 
of  white  powder,  instead  of  something  else 
which  looked  like  it.  I  have  sometimes 
heard  of  arsenic,  which  had  been  got  to 
poison  rats  with,  laid  by  carlessly,  and 
finally  mixed  with  food,  being  mistaken  for 
floor  or  salty  or  sonoething  else,  so  that  whole 
fiimilies  were  injured  or  killed  by  it. 

"  Now  you  can  easily  -see  why  young 
people  should  be  diffident  of  their  own 
Knowledge,  and  be  willing  to  think  that  older 
persons  may  know  more  than  themselves. 
The  truth  is,  that  truly  learned  men  have 
taken  more  pains  to  get  their  learning,  than 
.igoonuat  people  commonly  have  any  idea 
oL  They  have  given  a  vast  deal  of  time 
to  it,  read  many  ^ks,  conversed  with  ma- 
ny other  persons,  and,  what  is  sometimes 
the  roost  laborious  and  difficult  part  of  all, 
have  thought  it  all  over  and  over  again,  till 
they  could  remember  it  well.  They  have 
tried  experiments,  and  had  long  practice  in 
iheir  business,  and  thus  they  have  got 
opinioiis  worth  something  to  other  people. 

^  Only  thmk  how  different  is  the  case 
with  men  who  have  spent  their  time  in 
Idleness,  or  have  never  taken  the  necessary 
pains  to  learn  thoroughly  anything  impor- 
tant. They  are  never  certain  of  anything : 
•or,  if  they  thbik  they  know,  and  boast  of 
their  Imowledge,  they  soon  show  their  ig. 
■oranoe,  and  are  not  trusted." 

The  boys  afterwards  invited  Edward^ 
fitther  to  go  into  the  garret  and  see  their 
apothecary's  shop  ;  for  they  had  been  busy 
on  retunun^  in.  colleoting  vials  and  boxes, 
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and  getting  flour  and  brick  dust,  and  other 
things,  which  they  labelled  as  medicines. 
He  went  up  and  found  all  the  things  they 
had  collected  laid  out  in  order  upon  a  ta- 
ble, and  in  several  drawers  ;  and  was  then 
invited  to  step  to  the  counter  and  examine 
the  medicinces,  whioh  he  did  with  a  smiling 
face,  and  many  kind  words  to  the  indus- 
trious  little  boys. 


MlHERACiS.    Ko.4. 
Talc,  and  its  VarietfteSi 

Talc, — If  you  know  Freifch  chalk,  you  may 
soon  learn  to  distinguish  this  stone;  for  that 
is  one  sort  of  talc.  It  is  usually  whitish,  but 
sometimes  green  or  greenish.  Sometimes  it 
is  pure  white,  shining  and  beautiful ;  some- 
times it  is  transparent  like  mica,  and  spUts 
almost  as  thin,  but  b  not  elastic.  It  is  easily 
known  from  most  other  stones  by  feeing 
slippery,  especially  when  the  dust  of  it  is 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  much  like 
soapstone,  and  has  magnesia  earth  in  it.  All 
the  magQesian  st<Mie8  are  soft,  slippery,  and 
bear  heat  well. 

This  magnesian  earth  we  use  as  msdieine; 
it  is  white,  aad  not  slippery,  with  a  sti^t 
taste  and  no  smell.  Several  other  stones  and 
rocks  are  made  of  it,  such  as  chlorite,  serpen- 
tine and  soapstone,  which  are  of  different 
colors  and  uses,  but  all  soft,  slippery,  and 
able  to  bear  fire.  They  are  called,  by  some, 
the  talc  stones  and  rocks. 

Chlorite  is  dark  colored,  soft  and  slim>ery, 
and  looks  as  if  made  of  shining  sand.  Some- 
times it  splits  into  broad  and  mm  pieces,  and 
is  called  chlorite  slate. 

Garnets  and  other  erysttds  are  someilmts 
found  in  chlorite. 

Serpentine  is  a  stone  of  difierent  odors, 
commonly  clouded,  veined,  striped,  or  spotted 
with  light  or  dark  green — but  sometiHies  red, 
brown,  &c.  It  was  called  serpentine  because 
it  often  looks  something  like  a  snake-«kin. 

When  hard,  it  may  be  polished,  and  is  used 
instead  of  marble,  for  furoitnre  and  onaments. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  find  large  pieces  withoat 
flaws,  or  cracks,  or  bad  spots.  Noble  serpen- 
tine, which  is  the  hardest  and  finest  sort,  is 
sometimes  very  beautiful  indeed. 


Chinbss  Dandy. — ^His  dress  is  composed  of 
erapes  and  mlks  of  great  price,  his  feet  are 
covered  vrith  high-heeled  l>oots  of  the  most 
beautiful  Nankin  satin,  and  his  less  are  en- 
cased in  gaiters,  richly  embroidered  and 
reaching  to  the  knee.  Add  to  this  an  acorn- 
sliaped  cap,  of  the  latest  taste ;  an  elegant 
pipe,  richly  ornamented,  in  which  bums  the 
purest  tobacco  of  the  Fo  Kien ;  an  English 
watch ;  a  toothpick,  suspended  to  a  button  by 
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ftBtringof  Mris;  a  Nankin  fkn,  eibaling  the 
perfame  of  the  tcholane  [a  Chinese  flower]  ; 
and  you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of  fashion- 
able Chinese.  The  Chinese  dandv»  like  all 
other  dandies,  is  seriously  occupied  with  tri- 
fles. He  belongs  either  to  the  Quail  or  the 
'Cricket  Clttb.  Like  the  ancient  Romans,  the 
Cbin«se  trade  in  quails,  quarrelsome  birds, 
intrepid  daelist8»  whose  combats  form  the 
subject  of  senseless  wagers.  In  imitation  of 
the  rich,  the  poorer  Chinese  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  an  earthen  basin  two  field  crickets. 
These  insects  they  excite  and  provoke,  until 
they  grow  angry,  attack  each  other,  and  the 
otfrrow  field  of  battle  is  soon  strewed  with 
their  claws,  antennse  and  corslets.  There 
is  between  the  Chinese  and  the  old  Romans 
all  the  diflVrence  that  there  is  between  the 
oorabais  of  the  eriekets  and  the  terrible  com- 
bats of  tk«  gladiators. — Foreign  paper. 

■      ■    I'       '  "  ■         III'       '        ■  '  i^ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  a  fViend  for  the 
following 

Hoticc  of  the  Clfy  and  Commerce  of  Shang. 
hat.  In  September,  1844* 

From  the  Hkng  Kong  RtgitHtr  of  Doe,  7. 

TIra  vessels  arriving  from  Singapore,  Ma- 
laoea,  Ptnatig,  Java»  Jdo^  SiUBatra,  Borneo, 
&c.  imd  which  are  entered  at  the  custom 
house  as  coming  from  Fuh-kien  or  Canton, 
bring  European  goods  of  all  kinds :  opium, 
Aims,  pepper,  sharks*  fins,  deers^  horns,  cochi- 
neal, bides,  nails,  nutmeg  liquid  and  dried 
indigo,  bicho  de  mar,  birds'  nests,  mother 
o'pearl,  shells,  tortoise  shells,  ivory,  bufiaios' 
humps,  sugar,  canes,  betel  nuts,  sapan  wood, 
tfbflHy,  iron,  lead,  gold  thread,  and  all  kinds 
of  wood  for  spars,  ornamental  and  fragrant, 
M  well  tts  mratertals  for  dying  and  medicine 
coming  firom  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  or  In- 
'^Kan  and  the  Isles  of  Polynesia. 

The  ships  of  the  north— that  is,  those  which 
fetum  to  Qvantung,  Sh^sing,  and  Leateng — 
oarry  away  cofton,  soifne  tea,  paper,  silks,  and 
•ottoa  atuffii  firom  Nanking  and  8uchau  ;  Eu- 
fopetn  gtNiiir  and  fiinis,  opium,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  sugar,  pepper,  bicho  de  mar,  and 
bifds'  nests,  £t.  which  the  vessels  passing 
under  she  name  tA  Fobkien  and  Canton  bring 
(o  Shanghai  Some  of  them,  however,  return 
in  bailasc 

Tluese  last  medttoned  vessds  return  with 
cargoes  of  cotton,  earthen  ware  and  porielttin, 
(especially  for  Formosa,)  salted  pork,  green 
tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silks,  native  cot- 
ton cloth,  blankets,  hemp,  dried  pulae  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  fruits,  and  part  of  the  goods  brought 
by  the  vessels  from  the  north. 

There  is,  besides,  an  interchange  of  a  vast 
number  of  articles  connected  with  the  Coasl- 
ing  trade,  such  as  iMuskets,  shoes,  charcoal 
and  coal,  wood,  straw,  pipes,  tobacco,  gyp- 
sum, varnish,  umbrellas,  mats,  lanterns,  sacks, 
^[longes,  fruits,  vegetablea,  ^ 


There  come  besides  to  Shanghai,  by  the 
Yangtszekiang  and  its  branches,  vessels  from 
various  ports  amounting  in  all  to  5400  annu- 
ally. These  never  put  out  to  sea,  but  convey 
into  the  interior  tha  goods  brought  by  vessds 
from  the  south  and  the  norih,  as  well  as 
transport  from  the  interior  the  goods  to  be 
despatched  by  theae  vessels.  In  addition  to 
the  vessels  en^ployed  in  the  inland  navigation 
and  those  which ^  to  sea,  amounting,  as  has 
been  shown,  to  WOO*  there  are  at  Shansh^i 
innumerable  boats  and  barges  employed  in 
fishing  and  in  conveying  passengers  sad 
goods. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  foregoinj^  de- 
scription, that  Shanghai  is  not  only  a  point  of 
great  trade  in  imports  and  exports,  but  also 
an  emporium  where  there  is  an  exchange  of 
national  and  foreign  commodities  between  the 
southern  and  notbern  parts  of  the  Empire* 

It  would  be  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
form  a  complete  statement  of  the  imports  and 
exports,  but  this  required,  among  other  mat- 
ters, a  knowledge  of  tbe  language  of  Shang- 
hai, and  of  the  innumerable  dialects  which 
are  spoken  by  the  seamen  and  merchants  who 
come  thither,  I  found  access,  indirectly,  to 
a  kind  of  register  or  eash-book,  in  which  was 
set  down  daily  the  Quantities  entered  fot  du- 
ties received  on  goods  imported.  I  found  the 
result,  that  there  are  yeaily  imported  into 
Shanghai  520,000  peculs  of  sugar,  from  25,000 
to  30,000  of  sapan  wood ;  an  equal  quantity 
of  dye-stuffis;  from  3000  to  4000  or  canes; 
1950  of  bicho  de  mar;  1700  of  sharks*  fina; 
and  1500  of  nests. 

All  the  duties  received  at  this  custom  house 
on  Chinese  vessels  produce  a  little  more  th^P 
$100,000,  of  which  only  80,000  enter  the  Im- 
perial territory.  There  is,  however,  consider- 
able confusion  in  the  money,  weights,  and 
measures  of  Shanghai. 


A  CnmssB  Pba.— There  wan  presented  tt> 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Bociety  of 
India,  a  small  assortment  of  Chinese  seeds, 
consisting  of  peas,  maize,  cypress,  &c — Pre- 
sented by  H.  Torrens,  Esq.  on  behalf  of  Capt. 
H.  Bigge.  In  his  communication,  forward- 
ing these  seeds,  Capt.  Bigge  makes  the  follow* 
ing  remarks  in  regard  to  one  description  of 
Pea : — 

'<  Of  the  esevUnts,  the  laife  ivhicnPea  is 
deserving  of  this  notoriety :  that  it  forma'  the 
staple  of  the  trade  of  Shanghai,  or  n^ariy  mo, 
to  the  astonishing  amount  of  10  millions  of 
dollars,  or  two  ami  a  half  millions  sterling. 
This  1  give  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Bir. 
Medhiifst>  of  Shanghai,  and  Mr.  Tbom,  H.  M. 
Consul  at  l^ingpok  The  peas  are  gromd  in  a 
mill  and  then  presaed,  in  a  somewhat  ooo^ 
plicated>  though  (a^  usual  in  China)  a  moat 
efficient  press,  by  means  of  wedges  driven 
under  the  outer  parts  of  the  frame-work  with 
malets.  No  description  would  suffice  without 
drawing.  Th«  oil  is  tised  both  formating  and 
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bomiiif— iBcnre  for  the  latw  BOrpoae,  how- 
erer— and  the  cake  packed  like  large  Glou- 
cester cheeses,  or  small  grindstones  in  circular 
shape.  It  is  distribated  throughoat  China  in 
erery  direction,  both  as  food  for  pigs  and  buf* 
fidoSy  as  also  for  manure." — BtngtU  Hurkaru, 


FOftEEIGir  liANGUAGfiS. 

Vradoki  SxtnMttt 

I>e8erfption  of  tlie  Bread-.Fralt,  in  Frendu 
[For  a  picture  and  description  in  English, 
see  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Penny 
Magazine,  pages  8th  and  20th.] 

l'arbbe  a  pain  d'otaIti. 

C'est  on  arbre  dont  le  tronc,  de  la  grosseur 
d^m  homme,  atteint  une  hauteur  de  quarante 
k  dnquante  pieds.  Son  bois  est  mou,  jaunk- 
tre  et  leger ;  son  ^corce,  luisante.  Les  ra- 
meftUX  se  rSunissent  k  la  partie  sup^neure 
dn  tronc  en  formant  ime  t4te  presque  ronde. 
Les  feuiUes  sont  grandes,  altemes,  pitiolees, 
orales.  Les  fruits  sont  de  la  grosseur  de  la 
tdte;  leur  pulpe  est  blanche,  Srineuse,  jau- 
nktte  et  succuiente  k  leur  parfaite  maturity, 

Lorsqc^s  out  ^t^  euits  dans  un  four  ou  sur 
le  lea,  ils  ont  une  saveur  agr^ble,  qui  rap- 
pene  k  la  ibis  le  pain  de  firoment  et  la  porome 
de  terre.    Ils  sont  ainsi  un  aliment  aussi  sain 

Sue  smbatantiel.  Les  habitans  de  Taiti  et 
es  lies  Yoisines  s'en  nourrissent  pendant  huit 
moie  de  Tannee,  et  pendant  les  quatre  autres 
mois,  c'est-k-dire  de  Septembre  k  Decembre, 
^poqae  oti  I'arbre  fleunt  et  miJlrit  ses  fruits, 
ils  mangent  ime  sorte  de  pulpe  cuite,  tir^e  de 
ees  m^mes  fruits.  On  dit  que  le  produit  de 
trois  arbres  suffit  pour  nourrlr  un  homme  pen- 
^mt  line  annee. 

Ce  n*e8t  pas  le  seul  arantage  qu'on  retire 
de  Parbre  It  pain ;  son  ^orce  int^rieure  est 
Ibnnee  de  fibres  extr^mement  tenaces,  et  Ton 
e'en  eert  pour  tieser  des  ^tofles  dont  les  habi- 
lanft  99  rant  des  Tdtemens.  L'arbre  k  pain 
«8t  originaire  de  I'lode  et  de  la  mer  da  Sud, 
oa  il  eroit  ea  abondanee.  Les  Europ^eas 
l*oat  transplant^  dans  d'autres  parties  d« 
fllobe  On  le  cultive  depuis  longtemps  k  Tlsle- 
de-Fmioe,  k  Cayenne  et  dans  la  plupart  des 
Aniilles^-^econdes  Lectures  Francoises, 


A  Plan  for  taking  the  Yeas  and  Nays  in 
Dtiiherattve  Bodies. — Tbe  plan  for  taking  the 
y«tta  and  nays  in  all  dehberative  bodies  in 
the  United  Sutes,  for  which  C.  Glen  Peebles 
of  Philadelphia  has  a  patent,  covers  Yarious 
The  plan  he  proposes  to  adopt  at 
ia  as  follows :  Two  pulleys  or  keys 
placed  withifi  the  desk  of  each  member; 
tf  Ifoard  or  slab  is  placed  on  the  clerk's  desk, 
OB  which  is  printed  the  name  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  house ;  slips  or  slides  are  placed 
ia  tkia  slab,  mnaing  parallel  to  and  to  cor- 
lespond  with  each  name.  Communication  is 
had  by  meaiia  of  wires,  or  olber  material,  be- 
the  keya  in  de^k  and  slides  in  board, 
a  Tote  of  **ayes*'  is  called,  the  mem- 


bers simultaneously  touch  thek  key  marked 
"  aye,**  which  throws  the  slide  out  oa  the 
board,  so  that  it  projects  beyond  his  name 
and  the  edge  of  the  board ;  and  in  like  man- 
ner for  the  nays.  By  that  arrangement,  the 
clerk  can  count  the  vote,  anaoimee  the  rcault, 
and  place  the  aggregate  vote  on  the  board, 
all  within  a  space  of  one  minute., — MoeUd. 

Makruloi  Vow,— The  matrimonial  cete- 
mony,  like  many  others,  has  undergone  some 
Tariation  in  the  progress  of  time.  Upwards 
of  three  centuries  ago,  the  husband,  on  takhtt 
his  wife  (as  now)  by  the  right  band,  address- 
ed her :  **  I,  N.  tmdersyrne  the  N.,  for  my 
wedded  wife,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer, 
for  poorer,  yn  sekness  and  yn  helthe,  tyl  dethe 
us  departe,  (now  « do  part,'  as  we  have  erro» 
neously  rendered  it— the  ancient  meaning  of 
*  departe,'  even  in  Wickliffe's  time,  bemg 
« separate,')  as  holy  church  hath  ordeyned ; 
and  thereto  I  pljfgth  the  my  trowthe.'* 

The  wife  replies  m  the  same  form,  with  mt 
additi(mal  clause,  "  to  be  buxom  to  the  tyl 
dethe  us  dep?^Tie"~-Eng.  paper* 

Rece^ts* 

From  '•  EvfiTf  Lady's  Booh,''  a  Utth  volume  juti  puB* 
HMhed  by  a  Ladif  of  Nm  York. 

Cream  Tea^Cakes* — ^To  a  poimd  of  floar 
put  a  pint  of  sour  cream  and  a  cup  of  butter ; 
dissolve  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salaeratus  in  a 
little  hot  water,  and  put  it  to  it ;  mix  it  light- 
ly, flouring  your  hands  well ;  make  it  out  k 
small  cakes,  each  about  the  size  of  an  egff; 
lay  them  close  in  a  buttered  basin,  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Velvet  Cakes.^^To  one  quart  of  flour  put  a 
pint  of  warm  milk  and  a  gill  of  yeast ;  stir  it 
well ;  then  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for 
two  hours ;  then  work  into  it  two  lar^e  tabl^ 
spoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  or  beef-dnppings: 
flour  your  hands  well,  and  make  it  into  smidl 
cakes ;  rub  a  bit  of  butter  over  a  pan,  and  lay 
them  in ;  dip  your  hand  in  milk,  and  pass  it 
over  the  tops  of  them ;  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 


Thb  Life  of  Bbothsr  Siuon,  of  Olo^— 
Late  a  Spanish  Monk — ufritten  by  himself •-^ 
We  are  nappy  to  learn  that  the  interesting 
young  Spaniard  whom  we  have  several  times 
noticed,  has  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  event- 
ful life.  It  has  been  translated  by  a  lady,  and 
received  some  additions  by  the  aid  of  a  friend 
who  has  written  further  particulars  from  his 
lips,  and  will  soon  be  publidied.  Our  read- 
ers may  take  our  word  for  it — it  is  one  of  the 
most  afifectin^  litile  works  we  ever  read,  and 
the  best  calculated  to  awaken  a  deep  interest 
for  the  victims  of  Romish  superstition,  false 
doctrine,  and  ignorance  f  It  sheds  much  light 
on  the  practical  tendency  of  Komish  Semina- 
ries, such  as  abound  in  America. — Am.  Prot. 

He  who  is  master  of  the  fittest  moment  to 
crush  his  enemy,  and  magnanimously  neglects 
it,  is  born  to  be  a  conqueror. 
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•  oBgr  of  the  Boil. 

JByJ.n.IL  Bayly. 

I  turn  the  bulb  of  the  beautiful  flower, 
^nd  feed  the  bk>om  of  the  wild-wood  bower; 
I  rear  the  blade  of  the  tender  herb, 
And  the  trunk  of  the  stalwart  oak  I  curb ; 
I  force  the  sap  of  the  mountain  pine, 
And  curl  the  tendrils  of  the  yioe  ; 
I  robe  the  forest  and  clothe  the  plain 
With  th«  ripeetof  fruit  and  the  richest  of  grain. 

The  cheek  of  the  peasant  I  flush  with  health, 

And  yield  the  sturdy  yeoman  wealth ; 

I  give  the  spirit  of  commerce  wings, 

And  prop  the  tottering  thrones  of  kings : 

The  gorgeous  palace  and  humble  cot 

Owe  everjT  atom  to  me  they've  got ; 

And  the  prince  at  his  banquet,  and  hind  at  his 

board. 
Alike  must  depend  on  the  fare  I  afford. 

Man  may  boast  of  his  creature  might, 

His  talents  in  peace,  and  his  prowess  in  fight. 

And  lord  it  over  beast  and  bird 

By  the  charm  of  his  touch  and  the  spell  of 

his  word ; 
But  I  am  the  sole  and  mighty  source 
Whence  flows  th^ide  of  his  boasted  force : 
Whatever  hisjri^ht  and  whoever  he  be, 
^it^-f otRgLaaudomin ion  must  come  from  me / 

I  am  the  giver  of  all  that's  good, 

And  have  been  since  the  world  hath  stood : 

Where's  there  wealth  on  ocean,  or  beauty  on 

land. 
But  sprung  from  the  warmth  of  my  fostering 

hand? 
Or  where  the  object,  fair  and  free. 
That  claims  a  being,  bnt's  traced  to  me  ? 
Cherish !  then  cherish,  ye  sons  of  toil. 
The  wonderful  might  of  the  fruitful  roil ! 


Though  want  oppress,  do  not  detpaw — 
'    For  patience  may  dispel  the  gloom. 
Of  labor  man  is  doomed  the  heir ; 
Nor  let  him  on  his  wealth  presume. 


For  thi  Asntriean  Penny  Magazine* 
To  9iy  Friends. 

"  As  thy  days,  thy  f  trength  shall  be." 

Dbot.,  cb.  xxxiii^  V.  3d.# 

Ah,  Tfiy -soul !  why  sink,  dismayed  ? 

Think  whaf"the  Lord  has  done  for  thee  ! 
When  faint,  despairing,  He  has  said. 

That,  as  thy  days,  thy  strength  shall  be, 

Yes,  I  have  felt,  in  sorrow's  hour. 
When  deeply  wounded  in  my  heart, 

AJid  clouds  of  deep  despair  did  lower. 
Thy  pity  kind  to  strength  impart. 

My  friends,  with  fortune's  fVowns  oppressed, 

Wo  prospect  of  relief  who  see; 
Still  on  His  declaration  rest— 

That,  as  your  days,  your  strength  snail  be. 

Autumnal  foliage  gay,  arrayed 
With  brilliant  tints,  soon  changes  sear : 

Thus  earlhljT  expectations  fade ; 
For  there  b  naught  that's  lasting  here. 


Despair  not ;  but  on  Him  rely. 
Who  ne'er  the  righteous  does  forsake — 

Whose  love  parental  hovers  nigh  : 
liis  promise  He  doth  never  break. 

Have  you  not  seen,  when  clouds  of  night. 
Impervious,  dark,  the  sky  o'erspread, 

A  little  star,  with  trembling  light. 
Break  forth,  when  soon  the  darkness  fled  ? 

Though  thickest  gloom  your  prospects  shroud, 
And  not  a  ray  of  hope  doth  gleam, 

Yet,  as  the  star  bursts  from  the  cloud. 
With  radiance  mild  it  still  may  b^ou. 

For  He,  who  never  hides  his  face  | 

From  those  who  bend  in  humble  prayer,       i 

Apportions  still  to  them  the  grace,  ' 

The  burthen  of  their  days  to  bear.  \ 

Rely  upon  His  promised  aid. 

Though  not  a  twinkling  ray  you  see ; 
Take  comfort — He  to  thee  has  said. 

That,  as  thy  davs,  thy  strength  shall  be. 
'  M.  A. 

#  Our  oorrefpoodent,  who  hae  favored  us  with  these 
lines,  writes  that  they  were  written  at  a  time  when  the 
author  s]rmpathlsed  deeply  with  a  fimity  of  ftieiids, 
who  were  in  very  aflliottng  and  trying  oirouiiMtaDces ; 
and  afterward  a  copy  was  sent  to  another  frieBd,  in  a 
similar  aitaation,  with  a  happy  effect.  She  oOen  oom- 
posed  herself  to  steep,  aOer  a  laborious  day  of  hamilla- 
tion  and  sufTeriDg,  by  repealing  the  verses.  With  the 
recoUectfon  that  such  cases  are  never  wanting,  and 
with  the  hope  that  tbey  may  administer  comfort  to  aome 
of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  sorrow,  our  corfaqMMideDt 
ofi'era  them  for  a  place  in  our  magazine. 

We  will  only  add,  that  it  is  not  the  least  of  the  ploa- 
sofes  which  an  editor's  profession  sometintes  afibfd« 
him,  that  he  is  atde  thus  to  open  a  ohanad  of  eomms- 
naeation  between  hearts  whieh  need  coosolBtiODy  and 
those  which  know  so  well  bow  to  confer  it— £0. 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND     FAMILT     NEW8PAFEB, 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Yovk 
Bxpreas,  No.  118  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  nmnber.  (16 
pag?s  luge  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribafs  raceiviag  it  by 
naii,  and  paying  in  advance,  ^1  n  yean  Tbo  pojls^o 
is  one  cent  a  number  for  alt  parts  of  the  State^  or  withm 
100  miles  o(  the  city,  and  one  and  a  h^  cents  fbr 
ffreater  distances.  Persons  forwarding  (he  money  Ibr 
ive  copfes,  will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  known 
to  hav«  pubUshed  this  advertisement,  with  an  editari^l 
notice  of  the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  fc>r  <nm 
year.  By  the  quantity,  92  a  hundred.  The  work  will 
form  a  volume  of  839  pages  annually. 

1^  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  remit  money  with- 
out charge. 
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i:^  NO  MONEY  IN  AOlTANCfi  .,£0 

Eaetpt  to  the  Editor  or  PmbH^ien  I 

We  particolarly  request  the  pobKo  to  remeubar  Umt 
fie  jMrtojt  IS  auioorised  to  receive  moaey  m  ftdvsACo 
Ibr  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publishers. 
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J  THE    TWO    COLOSSAL    S 

I  Ajionq  all  the  imposing  rumaioe  of  Egyp- 
i  ika  scolpture,  nuac  prubably  niore  impress 
'  [he  mind  of  »  speclBtor,  than  those  Ivrin 
j  s»mes  represented  in  our  print.  Let  the 
f  leader  [aacy  wlial  might  he  his  fepliu^s  ■)*■ 
'  aiier  iraversiDg  a  large  exieat  of  ilie  rt'gion 
}  beiween  Cairo  and  the  MeranoDiuin,  oti  rnadi- 
j  ing  the  middle  nf  the  western  plain  of  The- 
<  W  he  sees  before  him  this  solemn  pair  of 
Iwiu  Biatues  of  weather-beaten  8lo;ii.'.  lilting 
(  »de  by  side,  on  the  desert  plain,  each  of  the 
\  beight  of  a  tall  house,  ihat  is,  55  feel,  nt- 
)  Ibugh  covered  in  sand  to  llie  dejuh  lif  five 
'  (ttL  The  few  remains  of  tombs  and  icuiples 
j  *eta  here  und  there  on  the  bleak,  and  long 
I  d?iolate  hills,  may  assist  the  mind  in  forming 
1  Knie  idea  of  the  gloomy  awe  wiih  which  it 
>  Would  be  iicprcsGed ;  while  the  uncouth 
/  Gfurea  of  camelH  and  (heir  sarage  ArB<>  dri- 
1  ren  intimate  the  nature  of  the  only  human 
!  weiety  which  tho  visiter  may  generally  cx- 
;  pecitomeut  with. 
j      Tb<«e  coloGsal  staiu«e  hove  been  amon^ 


TATUES   AT    THEBES, 

ihe  objects  of  wonder  and  curiosity  presented  ■ 

by  the  raliej-  of  FiTypt  for  many  centuries,  ] 

The  natives  have  given  ihem  names,  Shnmy,  ' 

andTamy;  but  ol  course  have  no  knowledge  : 

of  their  history.  ' 

We  copy  Ihc   foilnwinj   paragraphs  from  ' 

ihu  Lotidon  'S.tlurday  Magazine.  ( 

'The   fiiliowiiig  are   some  particulars  of  S 

feet  3  iiiche  , — from  the   top  of  iho  shuulder    J 
to  the  elbow,  IC  feet  6  inches,  froiu  ihe  lop  of   J 
the  head  to  the  shoulder,  10  feet  1  inches.— 
from  the  elbow  to  the   finger's  end.  17  feet  9 
inches.— from   the   knee   io  the  plant  of  the 
foot,  ly  feet  8  indiei',— ni.d  the  length  of  the    . 
liiile  linger  4  feet  5  inches.    They  are  both    ' 
statues  of  Amunopb  the  Third,  who  aicended 
tlie  throne  1430  yeara  b.  c.  and  were  creeled 
by  him ;  this  i:i  the  monarch  who  is  generally 
iilcnlified  with   ihe   Meninon    of  ihe  Greek 
writers.     The  head  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  ia  erroneously  called  the  "  Young  Mam- 
non,"  is  in  fact  part  of  a  staiue  of  BametM    , 
the  GreaL     There  is,  however,  in  the  Mu»«.    ■ 
um,  a  black  siatuc.  in  a  siiliiig  posiurc,  *l-    ; 
most  nine  feel   high,  which  is  { 
f:opy  of  these  figtirt's. 
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"  Two  thousand  years  ago,  these  statues, 
like  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  were  objects 
of  great  interest  to  strangers  visiting  Thebes. 
The  geographer,  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  has  left  us 
the  following  description  of  them  as  they  ex- 
isted when  he  visited  Egypt.  "  On  the  op- 
posite (or  western)  side  of  the  Nile,"  he  says, 
<*  is  the  Memnonium,  where  there  are  two 
monolith  collossi  near  one  another;  one  of 
the  statues  is  entire,  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  other  has  fallen  from  its  chaur,  owing  to 
an  earthquake,  as  they  say.  It  is  believed 
that  once  every  day  a  sound,  as  of  a  moderate 
blow,  proceeds  from  that  part  ot  the  statue 
which  remains  on  the  seat  and  the  pedestaL 
I  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  witn  ^ius 
Gailus,  and  many  of  his  friends  and  soldiers 
9Ltxmt  the  first  hour,  when  I  heard  the  sound ; 
but  whether  it  came  from  the  base  or  from 
the  collossus,  or  was  made  by  some  one  of 
those  around  the  base,  I  cannot  affirm.  For 
the  cause  not  being  visible,  one  is  inclined 
to  believe  anything  rather  than  that  the  sound 
was  emitted  from  the  stone.  Above  the  Mem- 
nonium are  the  tombs  of  the  kings  cut  in  the 
rock,  forty  in  number,  very  wonderful  in  their 
construction,  and  well  worth  examining.' 

'*  The  statue  here  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
emitting  sounds,  was  very  celebrated  during 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Egypt.  Its 
legs  are  covered  with  inscriptions  recording 
the  visits  of  many  persons,  and  their  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  of  the  sound  bein^  emitted. 
A  piece  of  stone  has  been  discerned  in  its  lap, 
which,  on  being  struck,  gives  out  a  sound  like 
that  of  brass ;  and  it  is  commonly  supposed 
that  the  priests  made  use  of  this  to  impose  on 
their  visiters.  In  1830,  Mr.  Wilkinson  placed 
an  Arab  at  the  foot  of  the  statue,  and  himself 
mounting  into  its  lap,  proceeded  to  strike  the 
stone  in  question;  the  Arab  at  once  called 
oat,  "  You  are  striking  brass." 

FORBIGUr  TRAVELS. 

Greece  in  1 844 ;  or,  A  Oreek^s  Return  to  hia 
Native  Land — a  narrative^  edited  by  Theo- 
dore DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Revolution  of  1844,  just  past. — Its  pa- 
cific, but  decided  character. — its  causes. — 
The  Greek  national  dress. — Its  antiquity. — 
Patriotic  feelings  connected  with  it. — ^The 
National  Convention  in  session.— Their  delibe- 
rations.— ^Members. 

What  is  called  the  late  revdution  took 

flace  a  few  months  before  my  visit  to  Athens, 
t  was  an  event  of  an  important  character, 
-  inasmuch  as  it  brought  about  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  sovemment,  and  raised  the 
native  influence  above  the  foreign.  The  lat- 
ter had  before  been  predominant,  to  such  a 
degree  that  men  of  other  nations  held  a  great 
part  of  the  honarable,  influential  and  lucrative 
offices,  while  the  taxes  necessary  to  support 
them  excited  discontent  among  the  people. 
The  long  promised  charter  had  never  been 


conferred,  and  seemed  to  be  foigotten ;  and 
the  friends  of  the  country  felt  that  they  had 
nothing  to  secure  them  against  further  abases 
and  foreign  encroachments.  The  national 
spirit  was  not  fostered,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
thrown  more  and  more  into  discredit— so  that 
the  very  Greek  costume  was  alniost  entirely 
laid  aside,  and  had  become  an  object  of  dis- 
like, if  not  of  ridicule. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1643, 0.  S.  (15th 
N.  S.)  the  troops  at  Athens  made  their  ap- 
pearance  before  the  palace,  with  crowds  of 
citizens  unarmed,  without  orders  from  the 
Eingr  and,  with  shouts,  demanded  the  pro- 
mised charter.  Otho  made  his  appearance 
at  a  balcony,  inquired  the  cause  of  the  unex- 
pected and  extraordinary^  movement,  and,  in 
a  conciliatory  manner,  mformed  the  troops 
that  he  would  take  the  subject  into  consider- 
ation, and  give  them  an  answer  in  a  few 
days-— declined — a  few  hours.  This  reply 
was  received  without  disturbance,  or  aoy  hos- 
tile expression.  The  troops  remained  under 
arms,  but  in  a  state  of  perfect  order  and  tran- 
quillity, until  the  decision  of  the  king  was 
made  known.  As  it  was  exactly  in  corres- 
pondence with  their  demands  and  their 
wishes,  it  was  received  with*  shouts  of  appro* 
bation;  and  no  disturbance  afterwards  took 
place. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the  kinj^'s 
course  had  been  diflerent,  no  one  can  certam- 
ly  say.   The  soldiery  and  the  people  appear  to 
have  been  very  resolute  in  their  demand ;  and 
probably  the  king  and  his  advisers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  course  they  adopted  was  at 
least  the  best  and  wisest  they  could  choose,  if 
not  the  only  one.     It  may  be  that  it  suited  as 
well  the  feelings  of  the  kin^  as  appearances 
seemed  to  say.    Indeed,  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that,  although  a  foreiffner,  he   had 
already  seen  enough  of  the  evils  threatened 
to  the  country  by  a  greater  influx  of  foreign- 
ers.   The  inconveniences  arising  to  his  gov- 
ernment were  already  numerous  and  great ; 
and  he  probably  had  sagacity  enough  to  fore- 
see, what  I  believe  all  the  Greeks  felt,  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  could  l^not  last 
much  longer  without  throwing  the  country 
into  dangerous  confusion.     To  a  prince  with- 
out inordinate  military  ambition,  and  with  no 
conceivable  inducem^t  to  involve  himself  ia 
the  agitations  and  difficulties  of  public  diacoD- 
tent  and  conflict,  there  was  nothing  in  such  a 
career  to  attach  himself  to  them  very  strongly. 
Be  his  feelings,  however,  what  they  may,  he 
certainly  yielded  to  the  demand  of  the  army 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  with  a  good 
grace ;  and,  if  not  in  his  heart  quite  inclined 
to  the  change  when  he  yielded  assent,  he 
must  soon  afterwards  have  found  strong  rea- 
sons to  become  reconciled  to  it    General  sat- 
isfaction, joy  and  enthusiasm  were  spread  on 
all  sides  anAong  the  people ;  and  there  ^w^as  a 
sudden  return  to  the  national  spirit  strongly 
indicated  in  different  ways,  but  most  palpably 
in  a  sudden  resummg  of  the  ancient  costume. 

Before  the  war,  the  Greeks,  in  many  places* 
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wore  a  dress  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Turks ;  though  ia  the  Feloponaesus  and  some 
isiands,  a  few  had  preserved  their  more  an- 
cient garments^  which  soon,  and  very  natu- 
rally, rose  to  more  general  favor.  These 
coQsist  of  a  short  jacket,  tight  trousers,  leg- 
eins  sitting  close  to  the  leg,  and  buttoned 
down  the  inner  side,  with  a  very  full  white 
omslin  petticoat,  gathered  round  the  loins, 
and  banging  all  round  down  nearly  to  the 
andes.  On  the  head  is  a  large,  cylindrical, 
red  cap*  This  peculiar  costume,  so  different 
at  oBce  from  the  jBuropean  and  Asiatic,  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  graceful ;  and  when  formed, 
as  it  often  is,  of^elegant  and  costly  materials, 
is  rich  and  imposing.  It  is  regarded  as  a  le- 
git! oaaie  remnant  of  antiquity ;  and,  as  a 
Greek  is  compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  associate 
(he  strongest  feelings  with  a^es  long  past, 
every  patriot  must  of  course  Be  excused  for 
regardmg  this  dress  with  superior  and  decided 
lesj^ct.  But,  during  the  dmine  of  native  in- 
flaenee  in  Otho's  government,  the  ancient 
costume  had  fallen  by  degrees  quite  into  dis- 
relish, so  that,  at  length,  foreign  taste  had 
scottted  it  from  court,  and  if  an  individual 
ever  ventured  to  appear  in  it  at  a  royal  levee, 
be  had  to  encounter  the  sneers,  or  at  least 
silent  expressions  of  contempt,  from  those 
who  had  usurped  the  places  and  honors  due 
to  natives  of  the  soil,  and  to  patriots  who  had 
de£»aded  it  in  times  of  danger. 

As  the  svstem  of  abuses  complained  of  had 
removed  the  ancient  costume,  the  revolution 
suddenly  restored  it;  and  I  was  informed 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which 
presented  itself,  on  the  morning  of  the  peace- 
ful revciu  was  the  general  resumption  of  the 
national  dress.  After  it  bad  lung  been  almost 
entirely  banished  from  Athens,  on  that  day  it 
suddenly  reappeared,  by  a  secret  but  general 
eooeert.  About  five  hundred  of  the  principal 
dttzois  came  out  in  the  full  ancient  costume, 
and  thronged  the  streets,  coi^ratulating  their 
coimtiymen  on  the  events  of  that  auspicious 
day. 

1  daily  saw  many  persons  thus  arrayed,  and 
regarded  the  dress  with  the  greatest  interest, 
alter  hearing  these  drcumstanees  related.  I 
eomid  easily  perceive  a  degree  of  resemblance, 
if  not  an  identity,  between  some  portions  of 
it  and  that  of  our  ancestors,  as  represented  on 
some  of  the  statues  and  relievos  which  I  ex- 
amined. Changes  took  place  in  costume 
£roQE&  time  to  time,  and  different  ones  in  differ- 
ent places.  They  are  said,  by  a  writer,  to  have 
f^enWj  gone  with  uncovered  heads;  and, 
m  that  particular,  our  present  national  dress 
cannot  correspond  with  theirs ;  yet,  some  of 
the  fignres  on  the  firieze  of  the  Parthenon  pres- 
ent ms  with  a  hat,  though  a  different  one  from 
ours.  Two  or  three  youths,  apparently  of 
Mgh  rank,  have  light  hats  with  brims  of  some 
li^t  ouUerial  like  braided  straw,  fastened  by 
a  ribboii  under  the  chin. 

Tile  national  language,  too,  seems  to  be 
regarded  with  doable  interest.  It  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  be  informed  on  a  few  general 


points  respecting  the  modem  language  of 
Greece.  How  far  will  they  affect  the  tongue 
in  a  written  book,  a  page,  or  in  conversation  ? 
It  is  evident,  it  may  be  said,  that  certain  fea- 
tures are  retained — more  than,  perluips,  scho- 
lars generally  are  fully  aware  of ;  but,  after 
all,  is  it  not  essentially  a  different  thing  from 
the  ancient  ?  To  tliis  we  may  undertake  to 
present  something  like  a  reply,  in  several 
different  ways. 

it  has  been  objected  to  the  modem  lan- 
guage, that  Homer  contains  many  words  which 
are  unintelligible  to  an  uneducated  modem 
Greek,  which,  in  short,  are  not  in  the  modem 
tongue ;  but  there  is  another  side  to  this  mat- 
ter :  every  word  in  the  modern  Greek  is  to  be 
found  in  Homer.  This  reply  was  made  bv  a 
learned  man  some  years  ago,  since  which  im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  in  the  lan- 
guage. These  have  fi^rown  out  of  circumstan- 
ces in  the  national  way,  and  have  been 
brought  about  merely  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  tongue.  New 
words  have  been  in  demand,  because  new 
ideas  were  received  by  the  nation.  The  revo- 
lution began  this  change  in  the  lan^^age,  by 
beginning  the  change  in  the  condition  oi  the 
people.  Ever  since  the  people  began  to  cry 
"  Liberty  or  Death  !"  in  the  language  of  their 
ancestors,  until  they  had  gone  through  the 
processes  of  establishing  independence,  orcfan- 
izing  a  government,  founding  schools,  publish- 
ing newspapers,  introducing  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences of  Europe,  at  every  step  in  the  long  and 
complex  process,  they  encountered  some  new 
object,  act  or  thought,  for  which  they  had  no 
name.  In  many  instances,  it  is  tme,  western 
civilization  had  anticipated  them,  and  bor- 
rowed from  the  storehouse  of  their  own  dic- 
tionary elements  and  rules  of  combination,  by 
which  they  fabricated  terms.  These  were 
ready  at  their  hand,  and  often  adopted  by 
them,  with  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  their 
modern  leaders  and  to  their  ancient  gramma- 
rians. In  raany  other  instances,  they  had 
but  to  seek  among  the  terms  of  past  ages 
for  the  ancient  names  of  things  long  stran- 
gers to  their  people.  Grecian  liberty  had 
lived  for  ages  only  in  Grecian  books.  With 
her  had  gone  into  exile  a  long  list  of  words 
which  slaves  have  no  use  for.  Now  they  re- 
turned in  her  company ;  and  I  found  them 
restored,  and  already  familiar  to  the  lips  evai 
of  the  common  people,  who  would  never 
have  got  them  for  nooks.  I  was  much  struck 
with  this  change.  It  was  a  novelty  tome, 
but  had  long  ceased  to  strike  others  in  that 
manner.  To  them,  too,  this  change  in  the 
language  had  come  on  slowly.  To  me  it 
broke  all  at  once,  and  it  was  one  for  which  I 
was  not  prepared. 

The  Greek  which  I  had  known  was  that 
spoken  in  my  native  island  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  first  few  years  of  its  continuance. 
Since  that  period,  I  had  but  seldom  found  op- 
portunity to  use  it,  and  then  with  a  few  of  my 
countrymen,  most  of  whom  had  been  exiles 
from  their  country  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as 
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«[iyeelf»  and  who  were  almost  as  much 
beyond  the  influence  of  those  important 
changes. 

My  readers,  I  think,  will  readily  perceive 
how  such  causes  as  I  have  alluded  to  might 
have  affected  the  language.  I  heard  an  an- 
ecdote, which,  I  doubt  not,  gives  a  fair  exam- 
ple, from  which  many  other  cases  may  be 
judged  of.  I  was  told  that  several  years  after 
the  establishment  of  independence,  a  Turk 
visited  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  transaclinff 
some  business  of  importance  to  himself,  which 
brought  him  to  the  courts,  and  into  contact 
with  lawyers  and  forms  of  civil  processes. 
On  his  return  to  his  home,  which  was  Smyr- 
na, he  fell  in  company  with  some  of  the 
Greek  residents  of  that  city.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  with  them,  in  Turkish,  he 
used  several  terms  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, and  the  meaning^  of  which  they  de- 
manded. He  explained  them;  when  they 
found,  with  surprise,  that  he  was  only  defin- 
ing words  of  their  own  language,  which  ne- 
cessity had  compelled  him  to  become  fa- 
miliarized to  at  Athens,  and  which  they  be- 
fore had  no  need  and  no  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with.  It  is  uncommon 
enough  to  find  a  Turk  teaching  a  Greek  any- 
thing like  learning ;  but  a  case  in  which  a 
Turk  had  learned  definitions  of  ancient  Greek 
terms  of  science  was  so  wholly  unprecedented, 
that  the  anecdote  was  repeated,  to  the  wonder 
of  every  hearer.  At  the  same  time,  only  a 
moment's  reflection  was  necessary  to  enable 
every  one  to  perceive  the  reason  and  the 
natural  occasion  of  the  phenomenon. 

An  lueldeiit  iu  our  Revolutionary  History* 

From  Ptrsidmit  Dwighfs  Travelt. 

In  the  battle  of  Hoosac,  erroneouslv  called 
the  battle  of  Bennington,  the  British  lost  226 
killed  outright,  and  36  officers  and  more  than 
700  privates  made  prisoners.  Among  the 
latter  was  Col.  Baum,  who  soon  after  died  of 
his  wounds. 

Amonff  the  prisoners  taken  bjr  the  Ameri- 
cans at  tnis  battle,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Han- 
cock, in  the  county  of  Berkshire  (Mass.),  a 
plain  farmer,  named  Richard  Jackson.  This 
man  had  conscientiously  taken  the  British 
side  in  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  felt  him- 
self bound  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
employing  himself  in  the  service  of  his  sove- 
reign. '  Hearing  that  Col.  Baum  was  adTvanc- 
ing  with  a  body  of  troops  towards  Benaingf- 
ton,  he  rose  early,  saddled  bis  horse,  and  rode 
to  Hoosac,  intending  to  attach  himself  to  this 
corps.  Here  he  was  taken,  in  such  circum- 
stances as  proved  his  intention  beyond  every 
reasonable  doubt  He  was,  besides,  too  beh- 
est to  deny  it.  Accordingly,  he  was  trans* 
mitted  to  Great  Barrington,  then  the  shire 
town  of  Berkshire,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Gen.  Fellows,  high  sheriff  of  the  coimty, 
who  immediately  confined  him  in  the  county 
jail.  This  building  was  at  that  time  so  inse- 
cure that,  without  a  i^uard,  no  prisoner  could 
be  kept  in  it  who  wished  to  maice  his  escape. 


To  escape,  however,  was  in  no  degree  conso- 
nant with  Richard's  idea  of  right;  and  he 
thought  no  more  seriously  of  makinc^  an  at- 
tempt of  this  nature,  than  he  woukl  have 
done  bad  he  been  in  his  own  house.  After 
he  had  lain  quietly  in  jail  a  few  days,  he  told 
the  sheriff  that  he  was  losing  his  time  and 
earning  nothing,  and  wished  that  he  would 
permit  him  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  day- 
time, promising  to  return  regularly  at  evening 
to  his  quarters  in  the  prison.  The  sheriff  had 
become  acquainted  with  his  character,  and 
readily  acceded  to  his  proposal.  Accordingly, 
Richard  went  out  regularly  during  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  autumn,  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  spring  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  everv  night  returned  at  the  proper 
hour  to  the  jail.  In  this  manner  he  perform- 
ed a  day's  work  everv  day,  without  any  ex- 
ception beside  the  Sabbath,  through  the  whole 
period. 

In  the  month  of  May  he  was  to  be  tned  for 
high  treason.  The  sheriff  accordingly  made 
preparations  to  conduct  him  to  Springfield, 
where  his  trial  was  to  be  held ;  but  he  told 
the  sheriff  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  take 
the  trouble,  for  he  could  just  as  well  go  alone, 
and  it  would  save  both  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  the  sheriff's  journey.  The 
sheriff,  after  a  little  reflection,  assented  to  his 
proposal,  and  Richard  commenced  his  jour- 
ney— the  onlv  one,  it  is  believed,  which  was 
ever  undertaken  in  the  same  manner,  for  the 
same  object. 

In  the  woods  of  Tyringham  he  was  o>ver- 
taken  by  the  Hon.  F.  Edwards,  from  whom  I 
had  this  story : 

*'  Whither  are  you  gomg  ?"  said  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. 

'^To  Springfield,  sir,"  answered  Richard, 
to  be  tried  for  my  life." 

According]  V,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Spring- 
field, surrendered  himself  to  the  sheriff  dt 
Hampshire,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  die. 

The  Council  of  Massachusetts  was  at  this 
time  the  supreme  executive  of  the  state.    Ap- 
plication was  made  to  this  board  for  a  pardon. 
The  facts  were  stated,  the  evidaice  on  which 
they  were  supported,  and  the  sentence  ground- 
ed on  them.    The  question  was  then  put  by 
the  President :  *<  Shall  a  pardon  be  granted  to 
Richard  Jackson  ?"   The  g^itleroan  who  first 
spoke,  observed  that  the  case  was  perfeedf 
clear:  the  act  alleged  against  Jackson  was 
unquestionably  high  treason,  and  the   prooC 
was  complete.    It  a  pardon  should  be  grant- 
ed in  this  case,  he  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  granted  in  every  other.    In  the 
same  manner  answered  those  who  followed 
him.    When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  £d-^ 
wards,  he  told  this  story,  with   those  little 
circumstances  of  particularity  which,  thougti 
they  are  easily  lost  from  the  memory,  and 
have  escaped  mine,  ^ve  light  and  ^ade  m 
living  reality,  and  a  picturesque  impression  td 
every  tale,  which  is  fitted  to  enforce  c(H)vi&« 
tion  or  to  touch  the  hean.  At  the  tame  time 
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H  he  recited  it  without  eBhancement,  without 
exptiiatiogy  without  any  attempt  to  be  pa* 
,  ihetic   As  is  always  the  case,  this  sitDplicity 
j  giFC  the  narration  its  full  force.   The  Council 
began  to  hesitate.    One  of  the  members  at 
length  observed,  »*  Certainly  such  a  man  as 
this  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  (he  gallows." 
To  this  opbion  the  members  unanimously  as- 
sented.   A  pardon   was   immediately  made 
otu»  and  tiansmitted  to  Springfield,  and  Rich- 
ard re  tuned  to  his  family. 


/     Maiel  Farmliig  in  Ireland  and  Scotland* 

An  important  step  has  been  made  to  wo 
BKMe  mgncultnral  education  in  Scotland.  Du- 
nag  the  kte  agiicultural  meeting  at  Glas- 
gow, a  number  of  gentlemen,  favorable  to  the 
^tablishment  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
purpose,  met  in  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  when, 
besides  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Agri- 
cultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland, 
several  strangers  attended,  including  Lords 
Wallseourt,  Clements,  Ranelagb,  Sir  Robert 
Bateman,  Sir  R.  Houston,  and  others.  The 
Ijord  Justice  Clerk  took  the  chair,  and  Pro- 
lessor  Johnstone  explained  the  object  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Skilliug,  superintendent  of  a 
oiodel  farm  at  Glassnevin,  near  Dublin,  under 
the  Irish  boards  of  Education,  made  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  carried  out  by  the  hoard 
■iicel838.  There  are  now  three  thousand 
teachers  under  the  board ;  there  are  seven 
triiaing  establishments  to  supply  teachers, 
bit  there  will  shortly  be  twenty-five,  and  it  is 
intended  to  plant  one  in  every  county  of  Ire- 
lud.  Mr.  Skilliog  described  the  plan  pur- 
sued at  the  Glassnevin  training  school  estab- 
lished in  1838.  The  class  of  labor  is  limited 
tospade-hTisbandr\%  only  the  spade  and  wheel- 
tttrrow  being  used. 

"  The  scholars,  amounting  to  sixty  or  sev- 
estf,  were   lodged  near  the  farm,  and  fed 
fiom  iL     After  being  engaged  on  the  farm  in 
the  mornings  of  five  days  in  the  week,  they 
»eni  into  the  town  for  their  literary  educa- 
^;  but  the  whole  of  Saturday  was  appro- 
Ttiated  to  examinations.     They  had  a  gar- 
^,  and»  in  connection  with  it,  a  competent 
SndcncTy  who  lectured  for  a  half  hour  m  the 
Bimraig ;  and  he  (Mr.  Skill inff)  also  lectured 
to  the  young  men  on  agricultural  subjects. 
^  stated  periods  the  teachers  attended  the 
^^rm,  and  witnessed  every  practical  operation 
▼hieh  was  goiuff  on  upon  it.    They  observed 
^tty  system  of  cropping,  and  got  explana- 
^  OD  every  subject  with  which  they  were 
^taiated ;   and  the  result  was,  that  when 
*^went  away,  at  the  end  of  the. course, 
^  were  found  to  be  vastly  improved  in  the 
^tific  knowledge  of  agriculture   and  its 
i^ietieal  details.      During  the  course,  they 
^e  enabled  to  obtain  a  considerable  know- 
^c  of  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  geology  ; 
^^  also  received  practical  information  as  to 
^principles  of  rotation  in  cropping,  the  cul- 
^^'oo  of  green  crops,  and  the  like.    The 
^teieal  errors  which  existed,  as  to  the  man- 


agement of  land,  were  also  pointed  out  to 
them,  such  as  the  loss  caused  by  bad  fences, 
seeling  beds  by  weeds,  &c. ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  were  shown  the  advantages  of 
draining,  and  opening,  and  turning  the  land, 
and  the  beneficial  results  of  thise  on  the 
general  management'' 

This  model  farm  had  not  only  paid  its  rent, 
but  returned  a  profit  of  £150  or  £170  a  year. 
Afterwards  five  boys,  edcated  In  a  traming 
school  at  Larne,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  were 
introduced  and  examined. 

'*  They  seemed  to  belong  to  the  better  class 
of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  garbs,  and 
thev  appeared  to  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  examined 
in  the  first  instance  by  Mr.  Gibson,  inspector 
of  schools,  on  grammar,  geography,  and  arith- 
metic, and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they 
fail  to  answer  correctly.  They  were  then 
examined  by  Professor  Johnstone  on  the  sci- 
entific branches,  and  by  Mr.  Finnie,  of  Swan- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Alexander,  of  Southbar,  on  the 
practical  departments  of  agriculture.  Their 
acquaintance  with  these  was  delightful  and 
astonishing.  They  detailed  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  soil,  and  the  effect  of  manures, 
the  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  crops,  the  dairy,  and  the 
system  of  rotation.  Many  of  these* subjects 
required  considerable  exercise  of  reflection ; 
and,  as  a  previous  concert  between  them- 
selves and  the  gentlemen  by  whom  ihej 
were  examined  was  out  of  the  question,  their 
acquirements  seemed  to  take  the  meeting 
quite  by  surprise,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
siflbrded  it  the  utmost  satisfaction,  as  evincing 
how  much  could  be  done  by  a  proper  system 
of  training.  The  youths  and  their  teachers 
retired  amidst  much  applause." 

Lord  Clem^ts  bore  testimony  relative  to 
the  eagerness  for  instruction  evinced  b^  the 
peasantry  near  his  property,  in  the  wildest 
part  of  Connaught — men  twenty  years  of  age 
coming  from  a  distance  of  many  miles  to  at- 
tend the  school.  Mr.  Atlee,  the  teacher  of  an 
agricultural  school  on  Lady  Noel  Byron's 
property,  at  Ealing,  reported  the  success  of 
that  establishment.  There  were  at  that  mo- 
ment five  hundred  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  farm  as  boarders. 

Principal  McFarlan  advocated  education  in 
agriculture;  but  exhorted  the  meeting  to 
carry  on  their  improvements  in  accor&nce 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  not  shocking  ^ 
their  habits  by  rash  innovations.  He  moved  < 
a  resolution,  that  elementary  instruction  S 
should  be  afforded  to  the  rural  population  of  c 
Scodand.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, and  carried  unanimously. 

Col.  Lindsay,  of  Bolcarras,  declared  that 
the  people  of  Scotland  must  make  haste,  lest 
they  should  be  behind  in  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. 

•*  He  must  congratulate  these  young  men 
from  Ireland  on  the  admirable  display  they 
had  made.  To  be  a  Scotsman  was  often 
fetmd  a  recommendation   in  procuring  em- 
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ployment  elseiwhere ;  but  these  yoimg  men 
from  Ireiand  would  soon  show  to  Scotsmen 
that  they  were  behind  the  Irish ;  and  that,  if 
they  would  maintain  their  high  character  for 
industry  and  intelligence,  they  must  be  in- 
structed as  they  were.  These  lads  from  Ire- 
land had  evinced  so  much  agricultural  infor- 
mation, that,  when  ready  tor  employment, 
they  had  only  to  ask,  to  obtain  it  He  was 
almost  ashamed  to  admit  his  belief,  that  there 
was  not  a  similar  class  of  youths  in  Scotland 
who  would  answer  the  questions  as  these 
Irish  lads  had  done.-' — London  Spectator. 

JBRUSAIiEM  AT  SUNSBT. 

We  generally  resorted  to  the  city  as  the 
sun  declined.  Solemn,  flepulchral,  is  the 
character  then  impressed  on  the  mind.  Here 
is  a  city,  still  to  the  eye  extensive  and  popu- 
lous, but  no  voice  arises  from  its  wide  area, 
and  (he  hills  and  valleys  around.  The  even- 
ing breeze  rustles  among  its  hoary  trees, 
sweeping  sadly  the  bleak,  rocky  surfiice  of 
the  ground.  The  red  light  glances  over  the 
city,  touching  its  domes  and  minarets  with 
a  last  dying  gleam,  and  the  dreary  hills  are 
broken  into  great  masses  of  purple  and  Ver- 
million, whUe  the  glen  below,  where  sleep 
millions  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  the  sad 
groves  which  surroimded  the  agcny  of 
of  Christ  are  sinking  into  the  shades  of 
nigh^ 

Such  is  the  hour  to  view  Jerusalem,  alone, 
seated  under  some  ancient  tree,  memorial  of 
her  past  burden  and  guilt.  Then  lookinfi" 
eastward  over  the  far  norizon  of  Moab  and 
the  desert,  glowing  in  the  sun's  last  rays, 
completes  &e  indelible  impression  of  a  scene 
that,  for  its  association,  is  unequalled  in  the 
world  Our  survey  of  Olivet  would  be  in- 
complete without  visitiug  Bethany — which 
is  at  its  eastern  extremity — the  village  to 
which  Jesus  so  often  retired  to  visit  the  hos- 
pitable family  of  Lazarus.  The  ])ath  con- 
tinues from  the  crest  of  Olivet,  imd,  as  we 
lose  sight  of  Jerusalem,  presents  us  with  a 
succession  of  pleasing  landscapes.  The  ap- 
proach is  through  the  open  corn-fields ;  the 
white  roofs  of  the  sequestered  village  are 
seen  among  groves  of  olives,  which  mark 
nearly  the  extremity  of  cultivation,  before 
we  reach  the  solitudes  of  the  desert  There 
are,  on  the  right,  the  remains  of  the  building 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  on  the  bleak  hills 
beyond,  the  more  extensive  ruins  of  a  castle 
or  convent,  overlooking  the  dead  sea  and  the 
Moab  Mountains.  In  the  village  is  shown 
a  tomb  which  tradition  has  selected  as  that 
of  Lazarus.  The  pilgrim  will  linger  about 
this  pastoral  spot,  recalling  the  walks 
through  the  cornfields,  whore  Jesus  plucked 
the  ears  of  corn  by  the  way-side,  or  imagin- 


ing the  sister  of  Lazanu  |coming  forth  to 
meet,  and  conduct  him  to  the  tomb  of  his 
friend.  Of  all  the  walks  about  Jerusalem, 
this  to  Bethany,  over  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
is  the  most  picturesque  in  itself,  and  the  most 
pleasing  in  its  recolleetions. 

BartUtfs  Jerusalem, 


•*• 


A  Christian  Visit — The  pastor  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  in  St  Martin's- 
le-Grand,  was  writed  on  a  short  time,  imme- 
diately after  the  morning  service,  by  an  in- 
dividual .  of  humble  exterior,  but  whose 
countenance  was  expressive  of  inward  peace 
and  serenity.  He  dilated  on  the  gratification 
he  had  experienced  in  participating  in  the 
worship  of  the  church.  He  came  from  the 
valleys  of  Piedmont.  He  spoke  of  the  per- 
secution to  which  his  brethren  were  subject, 
of  the  relentless  hate  which  pursued  them, 
even  when  performing  works  of  benevo- 
lence. He  requested  a  few  copies  of  the 
hymns  used  in  the  church,  to  present  to  h» 
small  congregation  at  Turin.  Afler  paying 
for  them,  and  just  before  leaving,  as  the  mm- 
ister  was  cordially  shaking  his  hand,  the 
stranger,  in  a  humble  tone,  b^gfi^ed  to  leave 
a  memento  of  his  visit  to  the  church,  as  an 
expression  of  Christian  feeling,  and  handed 
£20  to  the  pastor,  for  the  sprc^  of  the  Qos- 
pcl.  The  latter  naturally  asked  his  nama 
"  Oh,"  replied  he,  "  my  name  and  the  gift 
are  distinct  things  j  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.      Never  mind  the  name." 

The  benevolence  of  England  towards 
their  brethren  in  the  poor  nut  intere8tin|r 
valleys  of  Piedmont,  received,  in  the  boonti- 
fuf  gift  of  this  Christian  stranger,  a  pleasing 
and  remarkable  return,  and  b^utifuily  illus- 
trates those  words  of  Eternal  Wisdom,  **  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  shall  be 
found  afler  many  days." — London  paper. 

Lake  Superior  Copper. — The  yftluable 
Lake  Superior  minerals  will  begin  to  yiekl 
their  rich  tribute  the  present  season,  and 
the  prediction  is  ventured  that  ere  long  the 
copper  of  the  world  will  be  mainly  supplied 
from  the  mineral  regions  washed  by  the 
Father  of  Lakes.  We  learn  from  Mr. 
Mendenhall,  the  enterprising  pkneer  in 
Lake  Superior  explorations,  that  perniisson 
has  been  obtained  to  transport  1000  tons  of 
mineral  to  Boston  for  smelting,  and  that  so 
rich  is  the  ore  that  it  commands  $200  per 
ton  at  the  works  in  that  city.  Mr.  M.  is 
on  his  way  to  Copper  Harbor,  to  continue 
explorations  and  surveys. 

At  present  the  Algonquir,  taken  froa 
this  |x>rt,  and  at  great  labor  and  expense 
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I   conveyed  Krouad  the  Sault  St.  Marie  ud 

'    launched  upon  Lake  Superior  aeveral  yeara 

!   ago  by  the  Cleveland  Company,  of  which 

'   Mr.  M.  was  the  master  apirit,  ia  now  the 

I  only  American  veaael  afloat  on  that  lake. 

^  AdditioDal  shipping  will  be  put  upon  the 

lake   thia  season,  the   schooner  Swallow 

having  already  left  this  port  for  Lake  Su- 

,   perior.     The  small  schooner  Chippewa  is 

also  deMined  for  that  lake,  atid  a  floe  crafl 

ia  building  at  Detroit  for  the  same  deatina- 

tion.    The  report  that  the  propeller  Van- 

dalia  wonid  be  taken  round  the  Sault,  is 

incorrect. — Cleveland  Herald. 


<      SaUvday  MIfht. 

How  manr  aasoeiationa,  sweet  and  hal- 
'  loireHl,  crowd  around  that  shnt  term,  "  Sat- 
laday  night!"  It  ia  the  requiaiie  prelude  to 
I  mora  pure,  more  holy,  more  heavenly  awo- 
'  ciationa,  whick  the  lired  frame  and  liuntAil 
!   Kial  haU  with  new  and  renewed  joys  at  each 


Tia  then  that  the  din  of  buay  life  ci 
,    cares   and   anxieties  are  forgotten — and   the 

>  worn-oot  soul  eeeks  its  needed  repose,  and 
the  mind   its  relaxalian  from   eartn  and  it* 

I    eowema — with  joy  looking  to  lbs  coming  day 

>  ofreat,  BO  wisely  and  beaeScenilv  set  apart  fbr 
'    man's  peace  and  happinega  by  tae  great  Cre- 

Mot. 

The  tired  laborer  seeks  his  own  neat  cot< 

'  tage,  to  which  he  had  been  a  stranger,  per- 

I  haps,  the  past  week,  where  a  lovely  wife  and 

I  smiling  children  meet  him  with  amiles  and 


Here  he  realizea  the  bliss  of  hard-earned 
'    comforts  1  and,  at   the   same  time,  perhaps, 
more  than  others,  the  happiness  of  oomesiic 
life  and  its  attendant  blesainga. 

Released  from  the  distracting  cares  of  the 
I    week,  the   professional   man  gladly  beholds 
^m  <n  "  Saturday  night,"  and  as  gladly 
n  the  dnstering  vines  nourished  by  his 
.    lal   care,   the  realization   of  those  joys 
whieh  are  only  his  to  know  at  these  peculiar 
seasons,  and  under  these  congenial  circum- 
stances, so  faithfully  and  vividly  evinced  by 
.    this  periodical  home  of  enjovment  and  repose. 
The  lone  widow,  too,  wno  had  toiled  on, 
C    day  afler  dav,  to  support  her  little  charge — 
!    WW  giaiefolly  does  she  resign  her  cares  at  the 
'    remm  of  "  Saturday  night,"'  and  thank  her 
I    God  for  these  kind  resting-places  in  the  war 
)    of  life,  by  which  she  is  encouraged  from  week 
'    to  week  to  hold  on  her  way ! 

Bat  on  whose  ear  does  the  sound  of  "  Sat- 
urday night"  strike  more  ptessanily  than  the 
devoted  Christian's  !  Here  he  looks  up  amid 
the  blessings  showered  upon  him,  and  thanks 
God  with  humble  reverence  for  their  coolinu- 


feast  on  joys  ever  new — ever  beauiiful — evei 
florions — ever  sufficient  to  satiate  the  joy- 
fraught  BOiil  that  rightly  seeks  its  aid- 
It  leads  him  to  the  Lamb  of  God  for  pro- 
tection, and  rationally  poinls  out  the  way  to 
joys  on  high,  an  endless  Sabbath,  a  ptrrpetual 
rest  for  the  vigilant  and  faithful. 

Soulhern  Mitcellany. 

of  Thames  Tun- 


Ahotheb  Wohdeb. — A  son 
nel  has  been  discovered  i 
Maiaeilles.  It  ia  a  aubmai 
ing  from  (he  ancient  Abbe 
nmning  under  the  arm  of 
covered  with  ships,  and  co 
tower  of  Fort  St.  Nicholas 
the  Pontset-ChauBs^s,  and 
architect,  accompanied  ri 
friends  and  a  nnmber  of  lal 
abbey,  were  able  to  clear 
other  «id,  and  came  out  at 
after  working  two  hours  an 
This  tunnel  is  deemed  mm 
□f  London,  being  formed  ot 
of  sixty  feel  span,  and  one  1 


Hia  willing  soul  expands  at  the  thought  of 

wailing  on  God  in  the  sanctuary  on  Sunda;-, 
and  glidly  forgets  the  narrow  bounds  of  lime 
a  .il  us  concerns,  save  spiiilual,  that  he  may 


BOOKBI N  Dive— COMflj  1ST  uu. 

[For  the  eenrlier  prtKesses,  see  the  Amer- 
ican Penny  Magazine,  No.  11,  p.  166  and 
Na  12,  p.  180] 

Sprinkling  ia  a  siDgular  procass.  A  set 
of  books,  to  be  sprinkled  of  one  color,  are  \ 
ranged  side  by  side  tm  a  bench.  A  color  ' 
is  mixed  up,  of  Umber,  Venetian  red,  or  | 
any  other  cheap  pigment,  with  water  and  ' 
paste,  or  size  ;  into  this  the  workman  dipa  \ 
a  large  brush,  and  then  strikes  the  handle  ' 
or  root  of  the  brush  against  a  stick  held  in  ! 
the  other  band,  bo  as  to  cause  a  shower  of  J 
spots  to  fall  on  the  edges.  Some  books  i 
have  the  edges  atarbled,  done  in  a  manner  [ 
similar  to  that  observed  in  making  marbltd  < 
paper. 

In  gilding  the  edge  is  scraped,  and  then    | 
coated  with  a  liquid  of  red  chalk  and  water.    ', 
The  leaf-gold  is  blown  out  upon  a  oushioa    | 
covered  with  leather,  where  it  is  placed  out    i 
smooth  with  a  knife,  and  cut  up  into  two  or    ; 
more  pieces,   according  to  the  size  and    . 
thickness  of  the  book  whose  edge  is  to  ba    ; 
gill.     On  the  workbench  is  a  cup  contain- 
ing some  white  of  egg  beaten  up  with  water. 
It  is  laid,  by  a  camel-hair  pencil,  on  the 
damp  surface.   The  gold  is  then  laid  on  the 
book-edge.     The  workman  holds  in  his  two 
hands  a  long-handled  burnisher,  at  the  low- 
er end  of  which  is  fixed   a  very  smooth, 
straight- edged  piece  of  hard  stone  ;  this  he 
places  on  Ihe  gilt  surface,  and,  with  his 
left  elbow  resting  on  the  work-bench,  and 
the  handle  of  the  burnisher  resting  on  hie 
right  shoulder,  he  mbs  ihe  gold  with  great 
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"  EMra-Finiihtr"  at  work. 
feroe  at  riffht  angles  to  ihe  direclion  of  the 
leaves.     No  gold   is  rubbed   off,    but  the 
whole  is  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  polisli. 

The  oovere  of  books  are  decorated  in  a 
KTeater  variety  of  ways  t)ian  the  edges. 
Roan- bound  school  book  a  are  somelimes 
"marbled"  outside  ;  a  process  whinh  I)ear8 
■Moa  reaemblBnce  to  the  sprinkling  of  ihe 
edges,  A  liquid  composition  of  copperas, 
potash,  water,  and  any  common  coloring 
substance,  such  as  umber,  is  made.  The 
books  are  opened,  and  hung  over  two  bars; 
the  liquid  color  is  then  dashed  on. 

The  cotloD  cloth  with  which  so  large  a 
namber  of  new  books  is  now  covered,  has 
an  omamcntat  character  given  lo  it  in  three 
di^rent  ways.  Printing  it  with  figures  is 
done  by  a  separate  esta^ishment,  wiih  the 
aid  of  cylinder  machines,  having  the  va- 
rious patterns  engraved  on  Ihe  rollers, 
Evety  kind  of  stamping  or  embossing  iii 
leather  or  cloth  is  more  effectually  per- 
fernKd  when  aided  by  heal,  and  it  is  to  iif- 
(brd  this  heat  ilmt  gas-jets  are  employed, 

Embosfing.~The  device  is  engraved 
on  a  flat  liiick  plate  of  steel  or  gun-nKtal, 
which  is  stamped  down  upon  ihe  !cathr?hor 
clolh.  These  are  of  immense  pnwnr  ;  iti- 
\  deed,  one  of  them  exerts  a  pressure  of  no 
\eK\.\\a,ii  fifty  tons. 

The  name  of  blocking  is  given  to  the 


operation  whereby  the  depressed  device  ia   i 
given.     This  is  either  effected  by  a  number   ^ 
of  punches  and  other  small  tools  used  by 
hand,  or  by  means  of  a  small  blocking- 
press.     In  the    "  exlra-finishing"  shop,  a 
name  given  lo  the  shop  where  the  higher    | 
class  of  books  receive  their  ornamental  de- 
vices, are  several  tripods  or  standing  freunea, 
which  act  as  gas-stoves.     A  jei  of  gas  is  so 
placed  as  to  heat  a  central  compartment, 
into  or  against  which  the  tools  are  placed,    ' 
whether     for    lettering    or    ornamenting, 
whereby  the  blocking,  or  rather  ■'  tooling,      < 
is  effected.      Sometimes  the  depressed  de-    \ 
vice  is  not  coaled  with  gold,  in  which  can    < 
it  is  called  "  bliud-tooling  j"  in  others,  gold    | 
is  laid  on  the  book,  and  then  stamped  down    < 
with  the  heated  tool.     When  the  device  ia    \ 
to  be  a  gilt  one,  the  leather  is  firet  ooated 
with  size,  then  two  or  three  times  with   \ 
white  of  egg,  end  lastly  alighlly  touched 
>i'iih  a  piece  of  oiled  cotton  at  the  time  the 
gold  is  laid  on.     The  gold  is  laid  on  in 
slips  of  greater  or  lesser  size.     T^a  looae 
or  superfluous  gold  is  then  wiped  off  with 
a  rag — which  rag,  we  may  remark,  be- 
comes an  article  of  no  small  value  in  the 
course  of  time. 

All  (hat  we  have  here  said  of  ornamental 
diivices  applies  equally  to  the  lettering  of  a 
book.  Where,  however,  it  may  be  done 
conveniently,  the  punches  or  small  devices, 
instead  of  being  fixed  in  handles  and  used 
singly,  are  fixed,  by  means  of  glue  and 
cloth,  to  a  metallic  plate,  and  thus  im- 
pressed on  the  book  at  one  blow'  by  a  press. 
Where  a  fillet,  or  line,  or  running  sprig 
forms  a  part  of  the  ornament  on  the  back, 
sides,  or  edge  of  a  book,  it  is  frequently 
done  by  a  wheel  or  "  roll"  in  the  manner 
here  represented.  The  edge  or  periphery 
of  the  wheel  has  the  device  in  relief,  aod 
this,  being  wheeled  along  carefully  over 
Ihe  surface  of  the  book,  leaves  a  corres- 
ponding depression. 

Such  arc  ihe  piincipal  modes  by  whioh 
a  book  is  decorated.  We  have  be«n  M» 
merely  to  give  a  type  or  general  repreaea- 
tation  of  each,  and  must  necessarily  pass 
over  minuter  shades  of  operation.  The 
costly  bindings  in  velvet  and  silk,  the  gold' 
and  silver  plaspa  of  expensive  bibles,  and 
all  the  niceties  which  the  connoisseur  in 
bookbinding  regards  with  such  an  admiring 
eye,  we  must  pai>s  over  in  silence, 

li  remains  only  for  us  to  acknowledge  ih* 
courlpgy  of  Mr.  E.  Walker,  of  this  city, 
who  has  furnished  us  wiih  the  cuts  and 
fatls  in  (his  brief  sfcclch. 
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Whampoa  Island  is  long  and  narrow.  The 
anchorage  extends  two  or  three  miles  in 
length ;  the  American  vessels  ffenerally*  occn- 

{tying  the  higher  berths,  and  the  English  the 
ower.  1  he  nver  varies  from  50  to  100  rods 
wide,  and  from  3  to  6  fathoms  deep.  The 
tide  rises  from  3  to  6  feet.  The  village  on 
Whampoa  Island  contains  several  thousand 
inhabitants. 

At  the  West  end  of  this  island  is  a  pett^ 
custom-house,  or  guard-house,  where  all  Chi- 
nese boats,  having  anything  to  do  with  for- 
eigners, are  obliged  to  stop  and  obtain  a  per- 
mit, called  a  chop^  and  the  house  is  hence 
called  a  chopkouse. 

Three  Pagodas  are  represented  on  the  cut. 
That  on  the  left-hand  near  the  edge  of  the  cut, 
the  top  of  which  only  is  visible,  is  called  **  the 
half-way  Pagoda,"  it  being  halfway  from  the 
anchorage  to  Canton.  It  is  much  decayed. 
This  is  me  one  from  which  some  American 
sailors,  a  few  ^ears  ago,  in  a  frolic,  took  one 
of  the  small  images  which  are  kept  in  the 
first  story,  and  on  bein^  discovered,  they 
drowned  the  idol  in  the  river,  which  cost  the 
Cbmprador  and  others  some  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars. The  larffe  Pagoda,  about  the  middle  of 
the  cut,  is  called,  by  foreigners,  the  Wham- 
poa Pagoda.  It  is  built  of  brick,  nine  stories 
nif^h,  amounting  from  200  to  250  feet  It  is 
said  to  be  in  good  repair.  It  is  uninhabited, 
hollow,  and  octagonal.  The  date  of  its  erec- 
tion is  said  to  preserved  within  it,  and  to  be 
about  400  years  suko.  The  natives  believe 
that,  being  very  louy,  it  has  an  influence  on 
the  air,  and  serves  to  avert  storms  and  tem- 
pests. 

The  other  on  the  right  side  of  the  cut,  is  a 
small  and  modem  buut  Pagoda,  two  or  three 
stories  high,  and  was  built,  as  is  said,  to  com- 
memorate iheit  victory  over  the  British  navy, 
in  1808. 

From  the  anchorage,  at  Whampoa,  to  the 
sea  is  about  75  miles.  Macao  lies  near  the 
sea.  Lintin  is  an  island  in  the  river,  half-way 
from  Bfacao  to  Whampoa. — Sailor^s  Mag. 

The  following  brief  description  of  the  pas- 
sage up  the  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Wham- 
poa, we  extract  from  the  *'  Cruise  of  the  Po- 
tomac," by  Mr;  Warriner. 

The  night  was  fair,  and  the  moon  shone.  We 
stood  on  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
we  came  to  anchor  abreast  the  city  of  Macao. 
In  a  few  hours  afler  we  were  on  our  way  to 
Lintim 

Lintm  is  a  small,  barren,  rugged  island,  the 
ground  composing  various  eminences,  one  of 
which  is  not  less  than  seven  hundred  feet. 
The  island  is  a  mile  and  a  auarter  in  diame- 
t^,  and  has  but  few  inhabitants,  most  of 
whom  are  fishermen.  On  account  of  the  bar- 
renness of  the  soil,  the  island  of  Lintin  re- 
mained entirely  uninhabited  fill  the  year  1814, 
when  the  East  India  Company's  ships  were 
detained  there,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
between  the  select  committee,  and  the  Chi- 
nese government.    At  that  time  a  temporary 


market  for  vegetables  and  fowls  was  o]>ened, 
which  attracted  a  considerable  population  to 
the  spot.  Subsequently,  the  introduction  of 
opium  into  Macao  and  Cuiton  Jiavin^  been 
prohibited,  this  place  became  the  principal 
depot  of  that  article.  The  article  now  forms 
so  large  a  branch  of  illicit  commerce,  that  it 
is  smuggled  into  the  kingdom,  by  this  and 
other  ports,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  of 
dollars  a  month.  Seven  or  eight  vessels  are 
stationed  at  the  island  in  prosecution  of  this 
trade.    [This  is  changed  since  the  war. — ^Ed.] 

Some  distance  above  Lintin,  we  passed  an 
island  called  Lankeet,  which  means  the  Drag- 
on's Den.  A  tongue  of  land  runs  out  into  the 
river  on  the  opposite  side,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Chuen-pee,  or  the  Bored  Nose,  from 
a  singular  rock  which  forms  its  most  striking 
feature,  perforated  through.  I  observed  a 
watchtower  on  one  of  these  points;  and  in 
Anson's  Bay,  which  is  near  it,  several  men- 
of-war  junks  lying  at  anchor,  and  many  other 
vessels  of  inferior  size. 

Tiger  island,  which  lies  still  higher  up  the 
river,  has  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  figure  to  that  of  a  tiger  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture. On  it  is  a  battery  of  considerable  size, 
and  on  the  opposite  hank  another  battery, 
called  AnunjB^  Hoy,  or  the  Lady's  Shoe.  Both 
these  batteries  are  of  granite,  and  one  of  them 
extends  from  the  shore,  up  an  inclined  plane. 
The  walls  could  have  afforded  no  protection 
against  cannon  shot,  and  to  all  appearance  a 
broadside  could  not  have  failed  to  do  ffreat 
execution.  The  fort  now  contains  from  tnirty 
to  forty  twelve  pounders;  and,  what  seems 
ridiculous,  the  portlids  are  painted  with  figures 
of  tigers  and  demons. 

The  entrance  to  the  river  Tigris,  called 
Bocca  Tipis,  a  Portuguese  name  signifying 
the  Mouth  of  Tigris,  is  between  Anung  Hoy 
and  Tiger  island.  The  scenery  here  is  more 
inviting,  and  we  passed  several  plantations  of 
bamboos,  bananas,  and  rice.  After  passing 
the  first  and  second  bars,  we  reached  Wham- 
poa, the  anchoring  ground  for  all  foreign  ves- 
sels trading  with  Canton. 

A  Hunting  Adventure  — ^Amongst  the  com- 
pany who  joined  the  hounds  on  Wednesday 
fast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Keswick,  was  a  little 
boy  of  the  name  of  Williamson,  whose  pa- 
rents reside  at  Applelhwaite-under-SkiddaWy 
and  so  wrapped  up  in  the  chase  had  the  lit- 
tle fellow  been  that  he  continued  his  pursuit 
until  night-fall,  at  which  time  he  was  last 
seen  near  the  summit  of  Skiddaw,  apparent- 
ly bending  his  course  homewards,  but  in  this 
direction,  it  would  appear,  he  had  not   l€mg 
continued.    Night  came  on,  and  the  noii-ap- 
pearance  of  the  tiny  sportsman  at  the  home 
of  his  father  naturalljr  created  the  greatest 
uneasiness,  and  especially  as  the  night  i^as 
wild  and  stormy.     In  the  morning,  however, 
the  only  hope  of  the  little  fellow's  safety 
vaoished,  on  the  distracted  parents  learn  in  <r 
that  their  son  had  not  taken  up  his  night^s 
lodging  with  any  of  the  parties  who   had 
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joiaed  in  the  chase,  and  that  he  was  last 
seea  a  little  before  dark  near  the  top  of  Skid- 
da  V7.  The  whole  population  of  the  neigh- 
borhood instantly  yoluaieered  their  services  to 
aid  in  the  search  for  the  remains  of  the  lost 
boy,  as  his  outliving  the  storm  of  such  a  night 
and  in  such  a  situation  was  regarded  as  next 
to  impossible.  Accordingly,  on  Thursday 
forenoon  scores  of  persons  were  seen  upon  the 
breast  of  the  gigantic  Skiddaw  wending  their 
way  in  all  directions,  and  prying  into  every 
ravme,  creek,  and  comer  into  which  it  was 
thought  probable  the  lost  youth  might  have 
follen,  or  sought  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  Search  was  long  and  fruit- 
less, but  at  length  one  of  the  party  chanced 
to  reach  the  sh  .oting  box  of  General  Wynd- 
ham,  situate  in  the  centre  of  Skiddaw  forest, 
where  to  his  utter  amazement,  the  object  of 
his  search  was  just  quitting  his  bed  of  straw  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  journey  over  the  snow- 
covered  mountain  could  be  accomplished,  the 
lost  youth  was  restored  to  his  sorrowing  pa- 
rents, whose  grief  for  the  supposed  melan- 
choly bereavement*  of  a  favorite  son  was  in- 
stantly ccmverted  to  joy.  The  account  the 
little  wanderer  ^ves  of  his  night's  adventure 
on  Skiddaw  is  brief.  He  says  that  when  on 
ths  very  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  two 
lakes,  Derwent  and  Bassenthwaite,  appeared 
to  him  no  larger  than  two  small  tarns,  which, 
added  to  the  whole  face  of  the  country  being 
covered  with  snow,  so  deceived  him  that  he 
imagined  he  was  looking  to  the  eastward  in- 
stead of  down  into  the  vale  of  Crosthwaite, 
and  under  this  impression  turned  round.and 
bent  his  steps  in  the  opposite  direction*  After 
wandering  for  some  time  until  completely 
exhausted,  he  espied  the  uninhabited  shoot- 
ing box  of  General  Wyndham,  towards 
which  he  repaired,  and  having  gained  ad- 
mission into  an  out-house  where  a  quantity 
of  straw  had  been  deposited,  he  instantly 
crept  amongst  it,  and  worn  out  with  the  £&- 
tigue  of  the  day's  chase  and  his  bewildered 
wanderings  amongst  the  snow  he  presently 
fell  asleep,  iemd  enjoyed  several  hours  of  unin- 
tenmpted  repose. — Cumberiand  PacqutU 

The  First  American  Frigate  at  Constan- 
tinople* 
FV^m  the  Trands  of  Edward  Damid  Clark,  LLD, 

The  arrival  of  an  American  frigate,  for  the 
first  time  (1801),  at  Constantinople,  caused 
considerable  sensation,  not  only  among  the 
Turks,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  diplo- 
matic corps  stationed  in  Pera.  This  snip, 
commanded  by  Capt.  Bainbridge,  came  from 
Algiers,  with  a  letter  and  presents  from  the 
Dey  to  the  Sultan  and  Capudan  Pacha.  The 
presents  consisted  of  tigers  and  other  animals, 
sent  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Turkish 
Government,  whom  the  Dey  had  offended. 
When  she  came  to  an  anchor,  and  a  message 
went  to  the  Forte-  that  an  American  frigate 
was  in  the  harbor,  the  Turks  were  altogether 
unable  to  comprehend  where  the  country  was 


situated  whose  flag  they  were  to  salute.  A 
great  deal  of  time  was  therefore  lost  in  set- 
tling this  important  point,  and  in.  considering 
how  to  receive  the  stranger. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  went  on  board  to 
visit  the  captain,  and  were  sitting  with  him 
in  his  cabin,  when  a  messenger  came  from 
the  Turkish  Government,  to  ask  whether 
America  were  not  otherwise  called  the  New 
World  ;  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  assured  th^  captain  that  he  was  wel- 
come, and  would  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  and  respect.  The  messengers  from 
the  Dey  were  then  ordered  on  board  3ie  Capu- 
dan Pacha's  ship ;  who,  receiving  the  letter 
from  their  sovereign,  with  ^eat  rage  first 
spat  and  then  stamped  upon  it,  telling  them 
to  go  back  to  their  master,  and  inform  him 
that  he  would  be  served  in  the  same  manner 
whenever  the  Turkish  admiral  met  him. 
Capt.  Bainbridffe  was,  however,  received  with 
every  mark  of  attention,  and  rewarded  with 
magnificent  presents. 

The  fine  order  of  his  ship  and  the  healthy 
stale  of  her  crew  became  topics  of  general 
conversation  in  Pera,  and  the  different  minis- 
ters strove  who  should  first  receive  him  in 
their  palaces.  We  accompanied  him  in  his 
long-boat  to  the  Black  Sea,  as  he  was  desi- 
rous of  hoistmg  there,  for  the  first  time,  the 
American  flag ;  and,  upon  his  return,  we  were 
amused  by  a  very  singular  entertainment  at 
his  table,  during  dinner.  Upon  the  four  cor- 
ners were  as  many  decanters,  containing  fresh 
water  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica sat  down  together  at  the  same  table,  and 
were  regaled  with  flesh,  fruit,  bread,  and  other 
viands— while  of  every  article  a  sample  from 
each  quarter  of  the  globe  was  presented  at 
the  same  time.  The  means  of  accomplishing 
this  are  easily  explained,  by  his  having  touch- 
ed at  Algiers,  in  his  passage  from  America, 
and  being  at  anchor  so  near  the  shores  both 
of  EuropQ  and  Asia. 

FOREIGIf  liANGUAGBS. 
Staljaa  8xli«etB* 

Remarks  on  Vbit  History  of  Italian  Poetry. 

WOTIZnS  SULLA  POESTA  ITALIANA. 
IH  Giovanni  Andres, 
Qualunque  sia  stata  la  provincia  onde  tra- 
esse  la  sua  origine  1*  Italiana  poesia,  per  quan- 
to  deboli  e  fiacchi  vogliano  airsi  i  primi  suoi 
passi,  ella  si  vide  certamente  nella  Toscana 
al  principio  del  secolo  decimo  quarto  calcare 
con  fermo  piede  le  scoscese  cime  del  Pindo; 
Dante  e  il  Petrarca  si  fanno  anche  oggidi 
venerare  non  lanto  come  i  padri,  quanto  come 
i  veri  maestri  della  poesia ;  e  il  Petrarca  singo- 
larmenie  condusse  tant'  oltre  la  dolcezza  e 
soavit^  della  lingua,  Tarmonia,  e  la  toirnitura 
del  verso,  che  nessuno  in  tanta  serie  di  secoli 
rha  potuto  finora  sorpassare:  Tesempio  di 
questi  due  grand'  uomini  rimase  infruttuoso 
per  molti  anni.    Non  solo  nello  stesso  secolo 
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decimoquarto,  ma  neppur  nel  seguenU  Don 
si   levarono   eccellenti   poeti,   che   ardissero 

Sareggiare  coa  quelli ;  anzi  di  tatto  il  secolo 
ecimo  quinio  si  contrano  appena  il  Conti  ed 
il  PoIiziaDo,  che  possono  meritare  la  lettura 
de'  posteri. 

Ma  sort!  poi  nel  decimosesto  una  copiosa 
Telia  d'acque  Castalie,  che  servi  a  fecondare 
tutti  i  campi  dell*  Italiana  poesia.    Allora  la 
lirica  ebbe  un  si  numeroso  e  nobile  seguito 
d'illustri  poeti,  che  appena  fra  V  immensa  folia 
distinguere  si  potevano  i  Berabi,  i  Molza,  i 
CasA,  i  Costanzi,  i  Cari,  ed  altri  si  rlDomati 
Campioni  dell*  Italiano  Parnasso.     Allora  la 
dramnaatica   lasciando  le  yolgari  farse,  e  i 
^    puerili  trauenimenii,  fece  i  suoi  sforzi  ner 
richiamare  sul  teatro  Italiano  il  coturno  ed  il 
socco  greco,  ed  introdurvi  il  buon  gusto.  Allora 
la  didascalica  incontro  i  piu  fedeli  imitatori 
del  gran  Virgilio.    Allora  la  burlevole  e  ma- 
lifipa  satira,  allora  la  buccolica  e  pastorale, 
allora  tutti  i  geoeri  di  poesia  furono  con  molto 
ardore  coltivatii  e  noi  vedremo  quanti  vantaggi 
abbia  ciascuno  ricevuti  dagli  studj  degli  Ita- 
lian!.    L'epica  sitigolarmente  yenne  per  la 
lor  opera  a  si  alto  grado  di  dignity  che  nes- 
suna  allra  nazione  ha  mai  potuto  uguagliarla ; 
ed  un  Ariosto  ed  un  Tasso  Hon  si  troyano 
registrati  negli  annali  poetici  d*alcun  popolo 
fuor  dell'  Italia.     Ma  appunto  dopo  questo 
innalzamenio  comincid  a  aecadere ;  e  le  Muse 
Italiane.  capaci  di  destare  inyidia  col  loro 
canto  alia  greca  ad  alia  romana,  canobiarono 
f  tile,  e  in  bocca  al  Marinl,  all*  Achillini,  ed  al 
Preti,  inyece  della  naturale  armonia,  e  della 
spontanea    soayitk    fecero    sentire    reffemi- 
natezza  e  Taffettazione,  e  i  meretricj  lezzi 
succedettero    alia    matronale   maest^     Per 
buona  sorte  del  gusto  Italiano  quel  male  non 
ebbe  lunga  durata;  e  lo  stesso  secolo,  che 
Pintrodusse  con  tan  to  applauso,  lo  yide  sban- 
dire  con  yitupero.  Alia  tine  del  passato  secolo 
si  cominci6  gikn  muoyer  guerra  al  corrotto 
gusto,  e  a  ristabilire  il  sano  nell*  Italiana 
poesia,  che  per  tan  to  tempo  gli  ayeya  fatta 
lieta  accoglienza.    Ma  al  principio  di  questo 
secolo  uomini  di  magffior  peso  applicaro  le 
rispettabili  loro  mani  afla  conclusione  gloriosa 
di  quesia  nobile  impresa.     Cosi  la   poesia 
Italiana  grande  si  puo  dire  dallo  stesso  suo 
nascere :  ha  pot  sofferte  yane  yioende ;  ma  b« 
saputo  consenrar  sempre  il  suo  buon  nome,  e 
fi  e  fatta  rispettare  da  tutte  le  altrc  nazioni. 


All'   Italia. 

Di  V,  Ftiieaia. 

Italia,  Italia,  o  tu  a  cui  feo  la  sorte 
Dono  infelice  di  bellezza,  ond*  hai 
Funesta  <lole  d*  indniti  guai, 
Che  in  fronte  scriiti  per  ^ran  doglia  porte : 

Deh  fossi  tu  men  bella,  o  almen  piu  forte, 
Onde  assai  piu  ti  payentasse,  o  assai 
T'amasse  men  chi  del  tuo  bello  ai  rai 
Par  che  si  strugga,  e  pur  li  sfida  a  morte ! 

Che  giu  dair  Alpi  non  yedrei  torrenti 
Scender  d*armati,  ne  di  sangue  tinta 
Bever  Tonda  del  Po  Gailici  armenti : 


Ne  te  yedrei,  del  non  tuo  ferro  cinta, 
Pugnar  col  braccio  di  straniere  genti 
Per  seryir  sempre  o  yincitrice  o  yinta. 

Xia  BeUessa  In  Idbaita* 

JHds  Rom. 

Gemeya  la  Bellezza 
D'  Amor  fra  le  catene  ayyinta  e  oppressa ; 
II  Tempo  le  si  appressa, 
E  col  la  fa  Ice  le  diyide  e  spezza ; 
A  lei  che  esulta  allor  lieta  e  felice, 
Di  nuoyo.  Amor  si  accosta ; 
Le  presenta  uno  specchio,  e  poi  le  dice 
Guarda  la  liberty  quanto  ti  costa. 


* 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bnif  ERAIiS.    No.  6. 

HombUnd  is  not  so  common  a  atone 
the  three  first  described,  in  thd  three  last 
numbers  of  this  Magazine.  It  is  also  not 
80  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and  there- 
fore may  be  more  difficult  for  a  stranger  to 
discoyer,  and  to  become  acquainted  widi. 

It  is  dark*colored,  commonly  black  or 
greenish,  in  small  plates,  shining  feebly,  like 
imperfect  chrystals,  as  they  are.  It  may  be 
mistaken  for  black  isingla^ ;  but  if  you  pkk 
it  with  a  pin,  though  it  is  easily  scratched,  it 
it  wii]  not  split,  and  it  is  not  elastic.  Some- 
times it  is  found  in  lumps,  and  is  then  yery 
heayy  and  tougL 

Homblend  is  not  put  to  any  use,  but  forms 
part  of  a  kind  of  rock  now  much  used  in 
building  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 
This  is 

Sienite,  a  rock  composed  of  feldspar  and 
homblend.  It  is  sometimes  called  granite, 
or  Quincy  granite,  but  incorrectly.  The 
New  York  Exchange  and  many  other 
buildings  here  and  in  some  of  our  other 
'  cities,  are  made  of  it. 

Remarks  on  some  of  ih€  principal  rocks, 
— It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  countries,  cer- 
tain rocks  are  found  deep  down  in  the  earth, 
with  no  other  kinds  below  them,  and  that 
these  are  made  of  quartz,  feldspar  and  mica, 
or  of  feldspar  and  Homblend.  The  sai^e 
kinds  of  rocks  are  also  found  on  the  tops 
and  in  the  hearts  of  the  highest  mountains 
on  the  globe.  There  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  haying  been  raised  up  from  below 
by  almighty  power.      Many  of  the  metab 
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and  precious  stones  are  found  in  those  rocks, 
80  that  it  is  important  to  be  acqtiainted  with 
them. 

The  primitive,  or  original  rocks,  are  gen- 
erally known  by  having  shining  particles, 
being  crystaline  in  their  structure.  They 
never  have  petrifactions  of  any  kind  in  them. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  primitive  rocks 
yet  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  now  gene- 
rally believed  to  have  been  once  melted  by 
some  great  heat. 

No.  6. — Oypsum  or  Plaster  of  Paris* — 
Whoever  does  not  know  this  useful  and  curi- 
ous stone,  should  get  a  specimen  as  soon  as 
he  can,  and  lay  it  by,  and  look  at  it  often, 
until  he  becomes  familiar  with  it.  So  he 
should  do  with  others,  as  I  have  said  before. 

It  is  commonly  nearly  white,  and  some- 
times quite  so.  It  varies  in  shades  to  brown, 
and  is  som^mes^  yellowish,  reddish,  and 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  are  pink.  Oflen 
a  light-colored  piece  has  dark  crystals  in  it. 
It  was  such  a  stone  which  first  turned  my 
attention  to  mineralogy,  on  the  science  of 
stones,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  8th  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  page  125. 

GSypsom  is  soft  Tou  can  commonly 
scratoh  it  with  your  finger  nail.'  It  crys- 
talizes  in  flat,  transparent  plates,  like  glass, 
and  is  often  mistaken  for  isinglass,  but  will 
not  split  so  thin,  and  is  not  elastic.  In  nor- 
thern Syria  and  some  other  countries  it  is 
used  to  make  windows.  Fibrous  gypsum 
looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  threads  stuck 
together.  It  sometimes  breaks  in  flakes, 
lake  a  boiled  fish. 

Internal  Qualities, — ^We  learn  from 
Chemiatry  that  .Gypsum  ia  made  of  lime 
and  a  very  strong  acid,  which  when  pure, 
looks  like  oil,  and  will  take  the  skin  ofi*  from 
your  hand  in  a  moment  Pure  lime  will  do 
the  same.  But,  when  both  are  united,  they 
make  this  stone,  which  is  perfectly  harmless. 
This  acid  is  oil  of  vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
being  made  of  sulphur  and  a  kmd  of  air  or 
gas,  called  oxygen,  which  is  found  in  most 
acids.  Gypsum  is  called  sulphate  of  lime, 
by  chemists,  according  to  a  plan  they  have 
for  naming  things.  Of  this  I  may  tell  you 
more  hereafter.    But  beside  these  two  things, 
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gypsum  contains  a  great  deal  of  water. 
"Water?"  you  will  say,  perhaps,  «<why 
don't  we  see  it  then  ?"  Because  as  it  is  kept 
solid  in  ice  by  cold,  it  is  in  gypsvaa  without 
cold.  Do  you  want  to  know  why?  That 
you  understand  as  well  as  I  or  any  body 
else.  We  cannot  find  out  why,  any  more 
than  what  makes  grass  green. 

Uses. — Grypsum  is  chiefly  used  to  fer- 
tilize land.  A  few  bushels,  ground  fine  and 
spread  on  an  acre,  will  often  make  things 
grow  a  great  deal  better.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  brought  to  our  country  from  Nova 
Scotia ;  but  now  we  get  great  quantities  in  se- 
veral of  our  states.  It  is  used  also  to  make 
images  and  ornaments,  to  cover  our  house 
walls,  to  make  moulds  in  stereotyping,  &c. 
Any  body  can  copy  coins  with  it,  or  a  cut- 
glass  dish,  or  the  shape  of  an  apple.  Grind 
the  plaster  to  powder  and  heat  it  in  a  kettle. 
It  will  boil  like  water,  because  the  water 
in  it  is  turned  by  the  heat  to  vapor.  When 
it  stops  boiling,  cool  it.  Mix  it  with  water 
like  paste  and  put  it  into  or  on  what  you  wish 
to  copy.  In  about  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour 
it  will  be  turned  to  stone,  and  will  easily 
come  ofl*,  if  the  thing  is  so  shaped  as  to  let  it 
In  this  way  statues  are  often  oopied,  and 
cast  made  of  men's  feces.  The  man  lies  on 
a  table,  shuts  his  eyes,  has  two  pipes  or  roUs 
of  paper  stuck  into  his  nostrils,  and  thai  wet 
plaster  is  laid  on  his  face  till  it  hardens. 
More  platter  is  then  cast  into  this  mould. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

— ■■  I  -  -■_-■■ 

The  Portland  Vase,— It  will  be  gratifying 
to  the  lovers  of  the  antique,  and  to  the  pat- 
rons of  modem  ingenuity  to  know,  that  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  Portland  Vase  as  men- 
tioned in  our  last  English  files,  and  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Doubleday  of  London,  is  an- 
nounced as  being  quite  successful.  A  num- 
ber of  the  London  ban  received  by  the  Great 
Western,  states  that  the  vase  was  shortly  to 
be  submitted  to  public  inspection  very  little 
blemished  by  the  effects  ot^an  injury  which 
at  first  seemed  to  be  irreparable.  Sir  Henry 
Ellis  and  other  antiquarians  have  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  neatness  with  which 
the  worK  has  been  completed,  and  of  the  in- 

fenuity  of  the  artists  employed.  Ekiward 
Joyd,  the  author  of  the  mischief,  left  London, 
it  is  said,  immediately  on  his  discharge,  and 
returned  to  Dublin,  and  it  is  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  tae  Duke  of  Pordand  to  insti-    \ 
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tatt  prooeediags  ftgainst  him  for  the  damagse 
done  to  his  property. — Selected* 

A  True  Gentleinan.^k  true  gentleman  is 
God's  servant,  the  world's  master,  and  his 
own  TtmM*  His  virtue  is  bis  business,  his 
study  his  recreation,  contentedness  his  rest, 
and  happiness  bis  reward  ;  God  is  bis  father, 
and  the  church  is  his  mother,  the  saints  his 
brethren ;  ail  that  need  him  his  friends,  and 
heaven  his  inheritance.  Religion  is  his  mis- 
tress, Loyalty  and  Justice  his  two  Maids  of 
honor;  Derotion  is  his  chaplain,  Chastity, hb 
chamberlain,  Sobriety  his  butler.  Temperance 
his  cook.  Hospitality  his  housekeeper,  Provi- 
dence his  steward,  Charity^  his  treasurer. 
Piety  his  companion,  and  Discretion  his  por- 
ter, to  let  in  and  out,  as  is  most  fit.  Thus  is 
his  whole  family  made  af  virtues,  and  he  is 
the  true  master  of  the  family.  He  is  neces- 
sitated to  take  the  world  in  his  way  to  hea- 
ven, but  he  walks  through  it  as  fast  as  he 
can ,  but  all  his  business  by  the  way  is  to 
make  himself  and  others  happy.  Take  him 
in  all  in  two  words,  he  is  a  Man  and  a  CArif- 
tian, — Selected. 
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Fnm  «  E^my  Lady's  Booky^^  a  limle  mdunu  put  pub- 
lished by  a  Latly  of  N&to  York* 

To  Make  Wheat  Bread, — To  one  quart  of 
warm  water  put  a  gill  of  good  yeast,  stir  in 
flour  to  make  a  thin  batter,  and  let  it  stand 
ia  a  warm  place  all  night. 

Next  mominff  put  seven  pounds  of  flour  in 
a  wooden  bowl  or  tray ;  heap  it  around  the 
sides,  leaving  a  hollow  in  the  centre ;  add  to 
tbe  sponge  or  yeast  batter,  a  bit  of  volatile 
salts  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  a  piece  of  alum  as  large  as  a 
hickory-nut,  finely  powdered ;  stir  it  with  a 
spoon  until  it  is  a  light  foam;  then  pour  it 
into  the  hollow  of  flour ;  add  to  it  a  heaping 
tabiespoonful  of  salt,  and  a  quart  T)r  more  of 
warm  water ;  with  this,  work  all  the  flour 
into  a  dough;  dip  your. hands  in  flour  fre- 
quently,* to  keep  the  dough  from  sticking  to 
them ;  work  the  dough  well ;  when  it  is  a 
smooth  mass,  divide  it  into  two  or  three 
loaves,  aud  put  it  into  buttered  basins ;  stick 
the  top  of  each  with  a  fork;  let  them  stand 
for  one  hour ;  ilien  bake. 

The  rule  for  bread-baking  is  a  hot  oven, 
and  one  hour ;  if  the  loaves  are  large,  thev 
may  require  longer  baking.  If  tbis  receipt  is 
strictly  followed,  there  can  be  no  failure. 

One  tcaspoonful  of  jsalscratus  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  volatile  salts  and  alum,  but 
the  bread  is  not  as  while  or  sweet.  When 
the  volatile  salts  are  used,  more  tlian  a  quart 
of  water  will  be  necessary. 

French  RolU, — Work  one  pound  of  butter 
into  a  pound  of  flour ;  put  to  it  one  beaten 
egg,  two  teaspoonsfuls  of  yeast,  one  teaspoon- 
fttl  of  salt,  and  as  much  warm  milk  as  will 
make  a  soA  dough  ;  strew  flour  over ;  cover 
it  with  a  doth,  s^  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for 


an  hour  or  more,  until  light ;  Updr  your  hands 
well ;  make  it  in  small  roUs ;  bake  in  a  ^uick 
oven. 

English  emd  Continental  tUUioaps,--^ 
Ghreat  Britain  counts  at  preset  1,984  miles 
of  railway  at  work,  and  nearly  1,240  in 
course  of  construction.  Germany  possesses 
1,320  miles,  decreed  and  in  progress.  Bel- 
gium has  finished  152  miles  of  railway,  and 
18  now  making  86  more.  Taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  population  of  each  coontry,  the 
lengths  of  railway,  finished  or  in  progress, 
grives — In  England,  11,78  miles  to  100  in- 
inhabitants  ;  in  Belgium,  10-74  miles  to  100 
inhabitants ;  in  Germany,  9-64  miles  to  100 
inhabitants ;  in  France,  9-50  miles  to  every 
100  inhabitants.  France,  therefore,  holds 
the  last  rank,  and  of  all  the  great  nations  of 
the  continent  makes,  iudividually,  the  least 
exertion  in  favor  of  railways. — Selected, 

Iron  Mines  in  Missouri. — The  ouallties 
of  the  iron  ore  which  composes  tne  vast 
mountain  to  the  westward  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
onsri,  has  at  last  been  fairly  tested.  The 
Governor  of  Missouri  hat  received  from 
Monsieur  Alexander  Vattemare,  of  Paris, 
an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt  of  m- 
cimens  of  that  ore,  which  were  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  mines,  and  on  a  proper 
analysis,  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  supe- 
rior to  the  best  Sweedish  iron,  which  for  a 
long  time  has  been  considered  the  bctt  in 
Europe. — St.  Louis  New  Era. 

A  few  days  ago  at  Noras,  in  the  commune 
of  Olivet  (Loiret),  a  cooaiderable  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  sunk  suddenly,  and 
in  its  place  a  lake,  60  yards  in  circumference, 
and  20  yards  in  depth  was  formed.  Hiis 
phenomenon  is  firesumed  to  have  been  oaiised 
by  the  falling  in  of  some  old  quarries,  and 
that  the  water  comes  from  the  Loiret,  which 
had  found  some  subterranean  channel,  and, 
perhaps,  by  its  constant  working,  had  under- 
mined the  ground.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
no  one  was  lost  on  the  occasion,  as  a  much 
frequented  path  between  Olivet  aad  Axdon 
passed  over  the  very  spot. — Selected. 

RotTTE  TO  Ohota. — The  tassouri  Reporter 
says :— **  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Jetfertoa, 
soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  that  dis- 
tinguished statesman  pointed  out  the  practi- 
cability of  a  route  to  China  over  the  western 
prairies  and  the  Pacific.  This  grnnd  idea, 
based  on  tbe  remarkable  forecast  of  that 
wonderful  man,  has  been  revamped  repeat- 
edly since  by  other  persons,  and  palmed  off*  as 
original  with  themselves.  That  such  a  route 
will  be  established,  at  some  day  not  far  dis- 
tant, recent  events  authorize  us  to  believe 
most  sincerdy." 
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A  RxBCEDT  roE  RmisELLmo. — The  follow- 
ing pbQ  is  proposed  in  a  Soathem  paper  as  a 
remedf  fbt  mmseUing : 

**  Let  it  be  enacted  that  the  expense  of  sap- 
porting  all  paupers  who  are  made  through 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  linuors,  shall  be  equal- 
ly assessed  upon  the  dealers  in  such  liauors ; 
let  every  man  who  takes  out  a  licence,  be  re- 
quire to  give  ample  security  for  the  payment 
of  his  share  of  the  tax ;  and  let  the  public  au- 
thorities see  that  the  destitute  wives,  widows 
and  children  of  drunkards  be  well  supported. 
This  would  put  an  end  to  nine  tenths  of  the 
groggeiies,  and  the  fewer  the  sellers  become, 
Uie  heavier  the  tax  upon  them.'' 

OmAMtirrAZ.  Slatb. — ^Valencia  Island,  in 
the  county  ol  Kerry,  (Ireland,)  supplies  mate- 
rials from  her  splendid  slate  quarries  to  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  beautiful 
slate,  whose  veining  is  so  much  admired,  is 
worked  into  elegant  drawing*room  tables, 
mantel-pieces,  and  various  other  articles. 
These  recently  dircovered  quarries,  in  the 
working  of  which  a  capital  of  20,000/.  has 
been  invested,  (thus  anording  employment 
for  hundreds,)  present  one  among  a  thousand 
evidences  that  the  resources  of  this  country 
only  require  to  be  developed.  The  Knight  of 
Kerry  luis  brought  over  an  enterprising  Eng- 
lish capitalist  to  raise  this  slate  from  the  beds 
where  it  lay  concealed  for  ages. 

Limerick  Reporter. 


Aw  Old  Steameb. — The  Wilmington  (N. 

C.)  Chronicle  says: 

<*  Probably  the  oldest  Steamboat  in  the 
country,  if  not  in  the  world,  now  in  service, 
is  the  Henrietta,  plying  on  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  between  Wilmington  and  Fayetteville. 
The  Henrietta  was  built  at  Fayette  vile,  in 
1818,  and  is  of  course  now  in  her  27tb  year. 
She  has  been  in  active  operation  throughout 
the  whole  time,  when  the  river  was  not  too 
low  for  her  to  run.  She  has  never  met  with 
an  accident,  either  from  steam  or  snag — is  in 
sound  condition,  having  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired at  various  times,  and  bids  fair  to  do 
good  BCTfice  for  many  years  yet." 

The  widow  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  Otway  Cave 
found  amoni^  her  deceased  husband's  private 
reccyrds,  an  imperfect  memorandum  of  his  de- 
sire to  convey  £20,000  to  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans^ 
as  a  testimony  of  personal  regard.  With  an 
afleetionate  respect  for  her  late  partner,  this 
hij^h-minded  lady  promptlv  acted  upon  the 
mmute,  and  transmitted  the  whole  of  the 
above  sum  to  the  gallant  officer. 

Limeric  Chronicle, 

HuMtLrpy. — The  celebrated  John  Wesley, 
being  rather  superciliously  asked  by  a  noble- 
|>  man,  •*  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  the  hu- 
)  mility  of  which  you  preach  so  much  ?" — la- 
^  con ically  replied,  replied,  "True  humility, 
^    my  lord,  i»  but  thinking'  the  truth  of  yourself. 


Laboe  FoofFBiMTs. — Mr.  Dexter  Marsh,  of 
this  town,  while  exploring  for  fossil  remains 
near  South  Hadley  Falls,  a  short  time  since» 
found  several  large  bird  tracks  embedded  in 
the  solid  rock,  two  or  three  of  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  splitting  off  from  the  ledge.  The 
tracks  were  about  four  feet  apart,  and  half  a 
yard  in  length,  and  one  which  we  have  ex- 
amined will  hold  two  quarts  of  water.  The 
bird  which  made  these  tracks  must  have 
been  larger  than  the  largest  of  our  domestic 
animals. — Greer^fteld  {Mau»)  Gazette. 

The  steamboat  Julia  Choteau  arrrived  at  St 
Louis  on  the  4th  instant,  with  fourteen  tons 
of  deer  skins,  a  part  of  sixty  tons  purchased 
in  Arkansas.  These  skins  weigh  about  three 
pound  average — so  that  forty  thousand  deer 
were  killed  to  supply  the  sixty  tons. 

A  gentleman  in  the  British  navy  has  in- 
vented a  cloak,  which  is  capable  of  being 
filled  with  air,  and  used  as  a  boat.  An  ex- 
periment was  latelv  made  with  one  of  these 
at  Plymouth,  England,  in  which  the  partv 
paddled  off  some  miles  from  the  ship,  ndd- 
mg  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  and  on  land- 
ing, he  put  his  boat  on  his  back,  and  walked 
on  with  it.  

Death  or  one  of  Wayiie's  Old  Soldiers. — 
Capt.  John  Osborne,  one  of  Wayne's  soldiers, 
died  at  Pittsburg  on  the  24th  March,  and  was 
appropriately  buried,  on  the  aAemoon  of  the 
25th,  with  the  honors  of  war. 

Books  in  Mexico. — An  influential  planter 
who  employs  some  300  hands,  and  has  for- 
merly introduced  among  them  and  his  friends 
the  Bible,  has  lately  procured  for  distribution 
30,000  pages  of  the  publications  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society. 

He  is  more  than  great,  who  instructs  his 
offender  while  he  forgives  him. 

The  iron  steamer  built  for  the  U.  S.  Reve- 
nue Service,  by  Jabez  Coney,  at  South  Boston, 
was  launched  April  19th. 

Oneota,  No.  6. — The  sixth  of  Mr.  School- 
craft's valuable  pamphlets  on  the  Red  Race 
of  America  has  just  appeared*  and  is  soon  to 
be  followed  by  two  more,  which  will  proba- 
bly complete  this  series.  We  again  assure 
our  readers  that  this  work  contains  a  large 
amount  of  authentic,  important,  and  instruc- 
tive matter,  on  the  character,  habits,  &c  of 
our  Indians ;  and  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
every  reader  who  would  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment on  many  points  inexplicable  on  the 
principles  of  civilized  life  and  opinions. 

This  and  all  the  previous  numbers  may  be 
had  at  this  office ;  and  we  invite  the  patron- 
age of  the  public  to  so  valuable  a  work.  The 
price  is  25  cents  each  number. 
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From  the  LotU$vitle  Jotumal. 

'Tis  eve — how  beautiful  the  scene ! 

Nature  in  loveliest  robe  arrayed  ! 
How  mildly  pale  the  blue  serene ! 

How  darkly  deep  the  forest  shade ! 
Her  golden  lamp  hath  night  hung  out 

On  the  fair  bosom  of  the  sky, 
And  spread  her  glittering  gems  about 

The  rich  empyreal  canopy  ! 
Fairer  than  kingly  coronal, 

Brighter  than  diamond  of  the  miney 
And  purer  than  the  ocean  pearl, 

They  beam  with  radiance  divine ! 

'Tis  eve ! — and  deepest  silence  reigns 

Around  the  haunts  of  vanity, 
But  nature  wakes  her  slumbering  strains, 

And  nature's  voice  is  sweetest  now ; 
From  every  glade — from  every  grove 

The  songsters  of  the  day  are  nowi^ 
But  Philomel,  in  notes  of  love. 

Untiring  chants  her  song  alone ! 
And  more  entrancing  far  to  me 

That  sweet  but  melancholy  strain> 
Than  notes  of  proudest  minstrelsy. 

Which  strive  to  rival  her  in  vain. 

'Tis  eve !— and  over  earth  and  sky 

Such  beautiful  repose  is  cast, 
So  charmed— so  holy— that  we  sigh 

Its  fading  glory  may  not  last ; 
This  is  the  hour  for  fancy's  dreams — 

Visions  of  well-rememoered  bliss! 
O  were  not  youth's  illusive  scenes 

As  bright,  as  beautiful  as  this  ? 
But  eve  shall  fade  in  darker  night, 

And  deeper  gloom  involve  the  sky. 
E'en  so  young  hope's  enchanting  light 

Beamed  o'er  our  prospects  but  to  die  ! 

See  how  the  silver  moonbeams  sleep 

Upon  the  breast  of  yonder  lake  ! 
While  up  the  black  and  rugged  steep 

The  light  in  fuller  radiance  breaks ! 
Where  is  the  morning  splendor  flown, 

That  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  1 
Where  arc  the  joys  to  childhood  known 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dream  ? 
O  these  are  wrapped  in  gloomy  night, 

Or  vanished  in  the  viowhess  air, 
And  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  light 

Of  evening  borrowed  from  afiir! 

Viola. 

Illy  Mother* 

By  L  J.  M,  Montague. 

Whose  was  that  eye,  whose  loving  beam 
First  fell  upon  my  infant  face  ? 

Whose  light  comes  back  in  many  a  dream 
Of  days  that  time  can  ne'er  efface  ? 

It  was  thine  own — I  know  no  other 

Could  match  thy  loving  eye — my  mother ! 

Whose  was  that  tender  voice  that  spoke 
Sweet  words  of  gracious  love  to  me  ? 


That  found  my  pillow  nightly  broke 
The  silence  with  soft  minstrelsy  ? 
It  was  thine  own — I  know  no  other 
Could  match  thy  tender  voice — my  mother! 

Whose  was  the  hand  that  wiped  the  tear 
From  off  my  cheek,  around  me  still 

In  pain  and  sorrow,  hovering  near. 
Some  soothing  office  to  fulfil  ? 

It  was  thine  own— I  know  no  other 

Could  match  thy  gentle  hand — my  mother ! 

But  now  those  loving  eyes  are  cloaed, 
That  tender  voice  has  lost  its  tone, 

Those  gentle  hands  have  long  relapsed 
In  dust !  and  I  in  sadness  own 

Though  I  have  many  a  friend,  no  other 

Can  be  the  friend  thou  wert — n  notheb  ! 


Flowere  and  Mendk. 

The  sweetest  flowers,  alas !  how  soon 
With  all  their  hues  of  brightness,  wither ; 

The  loveliest  just  bud  and  bloom, 
And  drooping,  fade  away  forever ! 

Yet  if,  as  each  sweet  rose-bud  dies. 
Its  leaves  are  gathered,  they  will  shed 

A  perfume  that  shall  still  arise, 
Though  all  its  beauteous  tints  are  fled. 

And  thus,  while  kindred  bosoms  heave. 
And  hearts,  at  meeting,  fondly  swell. 

How  soon,  alas !  those  hearts  must  breathe 
The  parting  sigh — the  sad  farewell ! 

Yet  from  such  moments,  as  from  flowers. 
Shall  friendship,  with  delight,  distil 

A  fragrance  that  shall  hold  past  hours 
Embalmed  in  memory's  odor  sttU. 


The  Penny  Vost— Gift  of  the  London  Mer- 
chants  to  Rowland  Hill. — The  city  of  London 
Mercantile  Committee  on  Postage,  have  pre- 
sented Mr.  Rowland  Hill  with  a  cheque  for 
£10,000,  with  an  intimation  that  they  re-' 
serve,  till  some  future  opportunity,  the  plea- 
sure of  making  a  more  public  presentation 
of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  on  his  behalf. 
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THE    FORDS    OF    JOKDAM. 


The  Rivet  Jordan,  id  iu  course  from  iho 

lake  of  Gennesareth,  or  sea  of  Galilee,  to  tlie 

Dead  Sea,  flows  through  a  narrow  i-allcy, 

which,  according  to  descriptions  of  difTercuC 

parts  given  us    by  diifcrcnt  writcvs,  must 

present  a    great   variety   of   wild   natural 

scenery,  liltlo  tamed  by  the  hand  of  man, 

■   and  seldom  enlivened  by  his  presence.     The 

.   stream  pours  between  low  banks,  raised  by 

[   ila  periodical  floods  ;  for,  we  luid  it  written, 

;   "  the  Jordan  overflows  its  banks  all  the  lime 

'   of  harvest."     Its  margin  being  then  over- 

grown,  perhaps  more  than  at  present,  by 

trees  and  bushes,  doubtless  gave  shelter  to 

'    wild  beasts,  which  were  s(  nt  roving  over  the 

'.   neighboring  country  by  the  prevalence  of 

:   the  water. 

"f        We  need  not  particularize  on  the  allusions 

J    to  these  circumstances,  which  we  find  in  dif- 


; 


fiiftit  puts  of  the  Old- Testament.      We   , 

may  :nf(  i    ft  cm  several  passages  there,  at    ', 
wilijs  from  the  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  i 
travellers,  (few  of  whom  have  ever  aUempt- 
ed  to  travel  along  (lie  course  of  that  inter-   ' 
esting  stream.)  that  its  banks  present  impedi- 
ments of  various  !;inds,  both  to  cultivation,  to 
habitaiion    and    to    ihi?    passage  of   man. 
There  appear  to  have  bi^en,  from  early  days,    | 
only  three  coiivenitni  foi-ds  acrors  the  Jor- 
dan ;  BH  uncommon  feaiure  in  a  stream  of 
such  moderate  size,  and   one  of  such  im- 
portanceat  scvf:;il  '  pf>ilis  of  Israelitish  his- 
tory. "  With  iiiy  staff  I  passed  over  Jordan," 
said  Jacob,  in  nn  expression  of  his  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  beautiful  for  its 
force  and  simplicity,  "  but  now  thou  luM   ' 
made  me  two  bands."  Perhaps  that  pal riarch    > 
crossed  the  stream  at  the  ford  depicted  above,    > 
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which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  copied  from  a 
sketch  taken  at  the  lower  one  of  the  three, 
viz.  thi^  near  the  head  of  (he  Dead  Sea. 

The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Jordan  in 
most  parts  of  its  course,  rendered  it  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  lo  different  enemies ;  while 
the  few  fords  naturally  became,  at  different 
epochs,  scenes  of  important  events,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  passage  of  armies,  their  bat- 
tles and  the  exertions  there  made  to  prevent 
their  invasion,  or  to  cut  off  their  retreat 
At  those  points  also  concentrated  many  roads 
and  paths ;  and  we  often  infer,  by  a  little 
knowledge  of  sacred  geography,  at  what 
points  passed  many  of  the  personages  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  narratives.  David,  in 
retreating  before  Absalom,  must  have  crossed 
at  the  lower  ford,  near  which,  "  in  the  land 
of  the  Ammonites,"  may  have  been  "  the 
hill  Mizar,"  affectingly  associated  in  our 
minds  with  the  more  than  heroic  trust  in 
Gbd  expressed  in  his  inimitable  psalm. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan  is,  with 

reason,  regarded  with  interest ;  and  and  its 

flource  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute, 

in  consequence  of  the  disagreement  in  the 

accounts  given  of  it  by  different  writers. 

Josephus  tells  us,  that  its  bead  waters  are 

derived  from  the  small  lake  Phiala,  about 

ten  miles  north  of  CsBsarea  Philippi,  and 

that  the  fact  was  proved  by  an  experiment 

made  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  by  throwing 

straws  into  the  lake,  which  were  drawn  in 

by  a  subterranean  stream,  and  reappeared 

in  the  Jordan,  120  furlongs  distant.     The 

Talmudists  represent  it  as  having  its  source 

at  Paneas  or  Leshem,  which,  being  in  the 

limits  of  upper  Dan,  (as  we  may  call  the 

region  seized  by  that  tribe  in  the  north,) 

may  have  been  the  spot  where  Jeroboam 

plaoed  one  of  his  golden  calves.    Josephus 

indeed  mentions  that  the  Jordan  rose  under 

the  temple  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  river,  after  a  short  course,  (whatever 
point  be  taken  as  its  head,)  enters  the  little 
lake  of  Merom,  or  Houle,  through  which 
it  flows,  and  pursues  its  way  12  miles  to 
the  larger  lake  of  Cinneroth,  (or,  as  the 
Greeks  called  it,  Lake  Gennesareth,)  after- 
terwards  named  by  the  Romans,  Sea  of  Tibe 
nas  and  of  Gralilee,  about  fifteen  miles  in 


length.  It  then  enters  the  long,  wild  and 
narrow  valley  already  spoken  of,  formerly 
called  the  Aulon,  and  now  the  Ghor,  which 
is  about  70  miles  in  length,  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
There  its  waters  are  so  impregnated  with 
salts,  as  to  increase  wonderfully  in  gravity, 
and  to  become  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
water  animals.  It  is  not  true,  however,  as 
ancient  writers  declare,  that  the  atmosphere 
above  is  contaminated  by  the  fumes  exhaled 
from  the  lake,  so  as  to  be  fatal  to  birds  fly. 
ing  over  it.  Several  recent  travellers  have 
given  us  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  con- 
trary. It  has  been  said  by  others,  that  cer- 
tain species  of  shellfish  were  inhabitants  of 
the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ; 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  shells  are  found  on 
the  shore.  But  it  is  now  believed  that  they 
are  all  fluviatile,  and  washed  down  by  the 
Jordan. 

An  admirer  of  the  Bible  may  recur  to 
many  other  passages,  besides  those  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  rords  or  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan  are  connected  with  scenes  and  events 
of  interest :  for  Moses  halted  the  Israelitish 
army  on  its  borders,  which  he  was  forbid- 
den to  pass,  and  from  one  of  the  mountains 
on  its  eastern  acclivity,  cast  his  last  view 
upon  an  earthly  scene;  and  Joshua  bad 
hardly  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
host,  when  the  Jordan  opened  a  passage  to 
his  followers,  and  the  walls  of  Jericho,  near 
its  western  shore,  bowed  submissively  to 
the  divine  decree  which  gave  him  the  pro- 
mise of  victory.  In  the  valley  of  this 
same  stream  long  stood  the  twelve  stones 
taken  from  its  bed  to  commemorate  the  mi- 
raculous  passage,  while  opposite  was  erect- 
ed the  altar,  without  a  sacrifice,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  designed  for  the  whole  natfon, 
which  had  nearly  divided  it  into  hostile 
parties  and  converted  the  river  into  a  bound- 
ary of  blood. 

Different  points  on  the  Jordan  are  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds,  not  only  with  the  jour- 
nies  of  the  three  first  patriarchs,  Ruth,  the 
Moabitess,  the  conquests  of  Jephthahy  Da- 
vid, and  the  invasions  of  the  Syrians,  As- 
Syrians  and  Chaldeans,  but  with  the  ap- 
proach and   return  of  the  "  Wise  Men," 
the  baptism  of  Chrisf,  his  preaching  and 
temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  and  many 
occurrences  of  other  kinds  or  other  periods. 
Here  have  passed  caravans  for  the  Bast, 
armies  of  different  nations,  speaking  difiler- 
ent  languages,  bound  on  various  enterprises 
to  different  destinies.      Long  within   the 
recollection  of  many  of  our  readers,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  region  were  so  wild  and 
jealous,  that  travelling  was  dangerous,  and 
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[  ■  visit  rarely  nwde,  without  an  escort,  to 
I  any  part  of  the  Jordan.  But  ndw,  many 
'  our  couDtrymen  ntura  irom  their  east- 
I  em  tour*  every  year,  with  incidents  and 
I  descriptions  calculated  to  keep  alive  our 
'  intereat,  while  recent  works  in  our  libraries 
trd  us  many  nf  those  details  which  we 
'   long  had  to  desire  in  vain. 


A  PLW  FOOT. 

This  cut  presents  ua  a  still  more  mag- 
nified and  distinct  view  of  the  foot  of  the  fly 
than  those  given  in  our  12ih  numbei,  page 
184.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  two 
hooka  spoken  of  on  that  page,  appear  well 
f  adapted  to  seize  hold  of  the  projections  of  a 
f  rough  saHace,  and  that  there  is  no  indication 
(  of  sacb  a  suction  apparatus  on  the  soles  or 
<,  palms  as  many  persons  believe  to  exist  We 
{  observe,  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
>  London  Penny  Magazine,  this  subject  is 
)  commented  upon,  and  that  the  suction  theory 
',  is  there  advocated.  If  there  be  any  lacts 
j  recently  discovered  which  tend  to  cmfirm  it, 
I  we  shall  be  happy  to  know  and  to  publish 
'/  them.  The  devotees  of  science  are  busy 
I  with  their  researches,  and  we  regard  oui- 
I  selves  as  among  their  readiest  coadjutors  in 
I  the  department  of  publication. 
I  And  here  we  take  pleasure  in  acquainting 
I  such  of  our  readers  as  may  need  the  infor- 
)  iiiatkn,tbataraixig  the  most  suGceoafulsQci- 
}  etiea  now  in  existence  is  the  microscopic 
',  Society  of  London,  whose  observations  have 
I  already  been  extended  to  «  great  variety  of 
i  objects,  in  the  mineral  kingdoms,  and  whose 
j  discoveries  have  rendered  benefit  to  than 


all  Among  the  results  of  i 
through  microscopes,  likely  to  intereat  the  [ 
common  render,  we  may  mention,  that  many  ', 
whole  rocks,  beds  and  mountains  of  chaUc 
prove  to  be  composed  of  minute  shells,  p 
feet  and  entire,  though  so  small  that  from 
60  to  200,  side  by  side,  will  extend  oulyai 
inoh  ;  and  ibet  moes  agates  appeal  to  be 
petrified  sponges. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEXS. 

Oreeee  >n  1844  ;  or,  A  Oretk't  Rthim  to  iu 

Native  Land— a  natratiot,  tdittd  )y  Thh>- 

DORB  DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  V. 

The  National  Congress  of  J3reece. — Scene 
presented  at  its  Session— Reflections. — Col- 
leiis. — Remarks  on  the  Language  of  the  Ora- 
tors.— The  old  warrior  pilriot  Kallierges. 

The  NBlional  Confess  of  Greece  were  in 
session  at  Alliens  during  my  slay  ;  jmd  I  was    ' 
not  long  in  linding  time  lo  attend  their  deli^    . 
eraliois.     They  were  held  in  a  beildiDgof    < 
considerable  size,  but  of  plain  appearance^ 
recently  built  fur  the  Congress.     It  is  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  being  circular,  with 
rows  of  seats  rising  behind  each  oiher  against 
the  walls,  for  ihe   BceommodBlioo  of  specta- 
tors.   I'he  seals  for  the  members  sre  straight    ' 
and  parallel  wooden  benches,  placad  on  the    ' 
floor,  which  coriespoods  with   the  arena  in 
ancient  edifices  of  thai  form.    Althoogb  the 
lower   and   horizontal   part  of  the  house  is 
□ominally   reserved   for   the    members,   and 
about  two  hundred  and  fi^y  were  pseeoati 
in  the  space  which  was  left  unoccupied,  I 
observed  a  few  other  men  were  admitted,  and 
a  number  of  adies  also  were  in  ettendanee 
there,  much  interested  in  the  deliberations. 

How  changed  the  condition  of  my  cotmlry, 
within  a  few  years  since  I  had  left  home  t" 
Our  meQiinsiead  of  being  ground  down  under 
Turkish  opprescim,  or  arrayed  in  arms  fu  a  ' 
deadly,  desperate  conflict,  were  now  annually  ; 
choosing  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  brelh-  . 
ren  to  frame  laws  for  their  security  and  ben-  ' 
eSi,  and  for  tlie  advancement  of  the  people  in  \ 
intelligence,  power,  wealth  aad  happmsss.  , 
The  women,  insread  of  pining  away  with  ' 
harassing  apprebensions  for  the  fate  of  them-  \ 
selves,  their  families,  and  their  country,  were 
in  the  midst  of  peace,  prosperity  and  hope —  ' 
raised  to  their  proper  rank  in  society— coun-  \ 
tenaocing  the  patriot  in  his  labors — applaud-  < 
iog  the  scholar,  ihe  sintesniaa  and  the  orator 
in  the  displays  of  learninr  and  eloquence,  \ 
which,  in  turn,  burst  furth  in  the  national  i 
halL  The  national  countenances  which  I  saw  | 
on  every  side,  with  the  animation  and  joy  \ 
exhibited  in  each ;  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  i 
warnings  of  experience,  the  wum-heorted  \ 
recurrences  to  historical  associations,  the  eo-  , 
thuaiasiic  anticipations  of  brighter  days  to  ' 
come — together  with  the  hch  and  welcooie    ; 
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koands  of  my  natire  language,  flowing  forth 
§u  boon  in  purer  style  and  in  a  loftier  strain 
than  I  had  ever  heard  before ;  all  combined 
to  a£fect  my  mind  in  a  manner  too  strong  and 
too  singular  to  be  described. 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  assembly 
was  a  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
private  property  to  certain  public  uses.  The 
discussion  was  long,  embracing  many  minute 
cases  and  circumstances,  which  gave  me  in- 
teresting information  respecting  the  tenure  of 
property  and  the  condition  and  interests  of 
the  people,  whidi  I  could  not  so  easily  have 
obtamed  in  any  other  manner.  At.  the  same 
time,  they  afforded  me  the  gratifying  assu- 
rance that  our  statesmen  were  sincerely  and 
heartily  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, of  the  people,  and  the  government — re- 
ffarding  the  interests  of  the  government  as 
important  only  because  they  are  connected 
with  the  great  interests  of  the  people,  or 
riither  created  by  them  and  for  them. 

Among  other  orators,  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
haanuff  CoUetis :  and  I  was  not  disappointed, 
although  I  had  heard  his  eloquence  and  de- 
livery greatly  praised.  I  am  unable  to  ffive, 
firom  recollection,  any  such  account  of  his 
tpaeches  as  would  do  him  justice ;  but,  as  I 
happen  fortunately  to  have  at  hand  an  address 
which  he  delivered  a  short  time  previously  in 
the  same  place,  I  shall  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting the  reader  with  two  or  three  short 
extracts,  in  a  future  chapter. 

No  charge  could,  of  course,  be  brought 
against  those  specimens  of  Greek  oratory, 
which  I  listened  to,  of  being  prepared  for  the 
purpose  c^  presaiting  a  too  favorable  speci- 
men o[  the  language.  They  were  apparently 
extemporaneous  harangues,  delivered  before 
a  large  assembly  of  men  from  all  parts  of 
Greece.  They  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
couched  in  a  style  much  above,  or  otherwise 
differing  from,  that  in  common  use,  because 
it  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  many. 
Bat  Uiis  ftust  would  have  been  evident  enough 
from  the  very  &ce  of  them,  to  persons  ac- 
quainted with  modem  Greek ;  and  I  made 
such  a  remark  only  because  I  am  sensible 
that  few  persons  in  America  are  qualified  to 
judge  the  case  from  their  own  knowledge. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  persons  in  the  United  States,  even  if  only 
here  and  there  one,  who  will  feel  some  in- 
terest in  the  Greek  tongue  of  the  present  day, 
aher  the  familiar  introduction  to  the  people, 
which  I  have  piven  them  in  these  pages. 
They  must  realize,  perhaps  more  distinctly, 
from  the  scenes  given  in  this  simple  narrative, 
that  the  ancient  language  still  survives  in  a 
living  dialect,  with  something  of  its  original 
vigor,  and  is  spoken,  firom  the  cradle,  by  a 
people  presenting  other  claims  to  the  regard 
of  Americans  beside  that  of  their  descent. 
Thousands  in  this  country  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  tongue;  and 
some  of  them,  it  is  reason  Able  to  presume, 
'will  be  pleased  with  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity tu  bring  it  into  comparison  with  that  of 


the  present  dav.  I  shall  therefore  endeavor, 
hereafter,  to  give  them  opportunities  to  judge 
for  themselves,  in  extracts  of  different  kinds, 
with  remarks  explanMory  of  some  particu- 
lar words.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  pro- 
nunciation will  be  a  point  of  equal  interest  to 
many,  the  sounds  of  the  words  will  be  ex- 
pressed as  nearly  as  may  be  in  Enfflish  let- 
ters, and  the  accents  marked  in  the  usual 
manner  in  English  books,  when  they  are 
used. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  reflect  that  the  sounds  of  the 
words,  being  different  from  what  he  has 
been  accustomed  to,  must  necessarily  appear 
strange ;  but  that  this  fact  cannot  prove  that 
they  are  wrong.  Let  him  endeavor  to  lay 
aside  for  a  time  his  preconceived  notions,  re- 
collecting that  while  he  has  been  learning  to 
pronounce  Greek  in  one  way,  others,  in  diner- 
ent  schools  and  colleges  in  this  country,  have 
been  learning  to  pronounce  in  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  other  ways,  without  any  fixed  or 
rational  principle  for  either,  satisfiictory  even 
to  the  teachers  themselves.  Let  him  deter- 
mine to  suspend  his  opinion  on  this  point,  en- 
ter upon  a  trial  of  it  without  violent  prgn- 
dice,  and  feel  willing  to  admit,  if  evidence  is 
produced,  that  the  unanimous  opinion  and 
universal  practice  of  a  whole  nation  may  be 
right,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  lapse  of  centuries 
would  permit. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Congress.  There  was 
an  aged  man  present,  whom  I  could  not  help 
regarding  with  peculiar  respect  and  venera- 
tion, when  he  was  pointed  out  to  me  and  I 
once  heard  his  name.  This  was  Eallierges. 
He  was  bora  under  the  Russian  government, 
but  no  less  a  Greek  in  spirit  than  by  blood. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  large  estates  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  and  willing  to  devote  his  wealth  to 
the  country.  He  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, on  several  occasions,  by  his  personal 
bravery  as  well  as  his  liberality.  One  of  his 
most  siffual  services  was  performed  in  Can- 
dia,  in  the  year  1827,  at  the  foruess  of  Gka- 
bousi. 

That  was  the  principal  hold  of  the  Turks 
in  that  island,  and  its  garrison,  though  small, 
still  defied  all  the  efforts  and  derided  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  burst  out  in 
general  revolt,  and  were  triumphant  every- 
where else.    The  castle  was  so  strong,  even 
in  the  hands  of  the  Venitians,  that  they  held 
it  thirteen  years  against  a  siege  by  the  Turks ; 
there  then  seemed  to  be  no  shadow  of  hope 
for  it,  with  the  small  force  which  the  Greeks 
could  now  bring  against  it.    But  Kallierges, 
not  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
case,  nor  by  the  despondencv  of  others,  ooa- 
barked  in  a  squadron  of  half  a  dozen  email 
vessels,  with  crews  carefully  selected,  steered 
for  the  southwestern  part  of  Candia,  hoisted 
the  Turkish  flag,  and  sailed  straight  into  tke 
harbor  of  Grabousi,  without  excitiof  the  sus- 
picions of  the  enemy.    They  landed  without 
difficulty,  being  dressed  like  Turks,  and  all 
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\  tpnkiog  tbeir  language ;  but,  at  a  favorable 
.  moment,  fell  upon  the  gairiscm,  at  a  lignal, 
'  ind  OTOTpoweied    them  witboui    difficulty. 

Vol  waa  this  all.    Tber  kepi  the  flag  of  the 

I   ereMeni  flying,  and  ibe  decoy  ptored  succesfr. 

•    fu! ;  for  a  number  of  ihe  enemy's  Tesgela  soon 

I   came  dioptHog  in,  which  tvete  made  prizes. 

This  gallaDC  enierprixe  excited  general  ad- 

miTation,  in  diaiani  countries  as  well  as  in 
,  Greece—and  ihe  patriotic  man  tsatill  regard- 
.  ed  by  hia  eounirjrmen  with  the  highest  re- 
>  apeet  and  giatitode.    But  he  was  not  always 


BO  foitanate.;  foi  he  was  on  one  occasioo 
made  prisoneT  by  the  Turks,  and  they,  with 
chaiacieriaiic  barbarity,  instead  oi  treating 
him  with  honor  Ibr  h;3  petrioiism  and  giu- 
laniry,  cut  00"  his  ears,  and  thought  them- 
B^Tea  very  merciful  because  they  did  not  take 
his  head.  The  reader  may  easily  imagine 
the  feelmgs  with  which  I  cuutemplated  this 
noble  man,  when  I  obserred  ibe  marks  of  oitr 
late  savage  masters  upon  him,  though  half 
eoitcealed  by  hia  flowing  locks. 


AH  AWCIENT  WAB  C^ABIOT. 


I  We  learn  from  the  Bible  that  "  chariots 
of  iron"  were  used  by  some  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  in  early  tiroes  ;  and  Homer  mentions 
them  also  in  such  terms,  that  it  is  ^reeumed 
that  war  cars  of  two  wheels,  with  sharp 
prcqectiDg  irons,  and  four  horses  abreast, 
I  were  in  use  by  several  nations  long  before 
I  the  days  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  informs  us, 
)  (Cyrus's  expedition,  book  1,)  that  C3rrus  in- 
\  trodaced  improvements  in  the  wai  chariot. 
t  He  put  anlv  two  horses  into  each,  and  four 
}  men  instead  of  half  that  niunber  as  before. 
}  He  added  also  sharp  cnlUng  blades  at  the 
)  ends  of  the  axles,  which  be  strengthened. 
(  Afterwards  two  long  spikes  were  inserted  in 
I  the  end  of  the  pole,  and  several  more  fastcn- 
t  ed  behiudj  to  prevent  an  attack  in  the  rear. 
j  Our  cut  represents  one  with  four  wheels, 
which  were  less  adapted  to  loug^  regions, 

>  smd  with  higher  sides  than  those  of  the  most 
I  notiqne  construct  i(»i,  which  were  lees  easy 
)  to  mount  and  alight  from  in  time  of  danger, 
(  but  more  subetantial  and  out  of  reach  of  an 
'  enemy  on  the  ground.  The  horses  are 
<  covered  with  ac^e  armor,  such  as  was  fre- 

>  quently  used  in  diderent  countries,  in  more 
J   modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times. 

J        Ijittte  adapted  as  sttch  carriages  irould  be 


found  to  the  present  state  of  military-meana 
and  operations,  they  often  proved  destructive 
macbmes,  and  caused  terror  among  the  op- 
posing ranks.  It  may  easily  be  suppoaed 
that  they  would  cause  great  havoc,  if  driven 
at  full  speed  through  crowded  masses  of 
men,  whether  on  the  advance  or  on  the  re-  ' 
treat 

The  Origin  of  Animal  MagneUno. 

Hetmeriam,  otherwise  called  Animal  Hag-  ', 

neiism,  is  claimed  as  a  modem  invention,  and  • 

the  origin  of  it  to  have  been  in  Germany ;  \ 

but  there  is  reason  to  Relieve  that  it  ia  older  i 
in  date  than   the   time  of  the  pbilosophei 

whose  name  it  bears,  and  that  the  discovery  ] 

of  it  belongs  to  a  different  nation— less  scien^  , 

tific,  perhaps,  but  philosopbical  enough  for  < 

the  occasion.  We  make  the  following  extract  ' 

from  Travels  in  Lapland  by  a  Frenchman,  of  ) 

Ihe  name  of  Begnard,  160  years  ago.  ' 

"  As  soon  aa  our  Laplander  became  intovi-  | 

cated  with  spiriia,  be  wished  to  counterfeit  < 
the  sorcerer.    He  took  hia  tabor,  and  begin- 
ning to  atrike  it  with  the  agitations  and  con- 

toraons  of  a  person  poaeessed;  we  asked  him  \ 

whether  our  fathers  and  mothers  Were  yet  J 

alive.    It  waa  very  difficult  to  speak  with  ) 

certainly  on  this  subject;  we  were  three  in  ! 

number;  the  father  of  one  and  the  mother  of  j 
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another  were  alive,  while  the  third  had  nei- 
ther father  nor  mother.  Oor  sorcerer  told  ns 
all  this,  and  extricated  himself  very  well  from 
the  difficulty.  Although  those  wiih  whom 
we  were  consisted  of  Finlanders  and  Swedes, 
and  coold  not  have  any  knowledge  of  this 
matter  which  they  might  have  communicated 
to  the  Laplander,  yet,  as  they  had  to  do  with 
those  who  were  not  easily  satisfied,  and  who 
wished  to  have  something  more  palpable  and 
more  precise  than  a  simple  effect  of  chance, 
we  told  him  that  we  should  believe  him  to  be 
a  real  sorcerer,  if  he  could  send  his  demon  to 
the  lodging  d  any  of  us,  and  bring  back  a 
sign,  to  convince  us  that  he  had  been  there. 
I  asked  him  for  tho  keys  of  my  mother's 
cabinet,  which  I  well  knew  he  could  only 
find  upon  her,  or  upder  her  bolster ;  and  1 
promised  fifty  ducats,  if  he  could  bring  them 
to  me.  As  the  journey  was  pretty  long,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  take  three  or  four 

§ood  draughts  of  spirit,  that  he  might  travel 
le  more  gaiiv,  and  be  enabled  to  employ  the 
strongest  ana  the  most  powerful  charms  to 
call  his  familiar  spirit,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  undertake  the  journey,  and  to  return  speed- 
ily. Our  sorcerer  used  his  utmost  exertions ; 
his  eyes  rolled  round,  his  face  changed  color, 
and  nis  beard  bristled  violently ;  he  almost 
broke  his  tabor,  so  violently  did  he  strike  it, 
and  at  length  he  fell  upon  his  face,  as  stiff  us 
a  rod.  AH  the  Laplanders  who  were  present 
carefully  hindered  any  person  from  approaeh- 
ing  him  while  in  this  state,  and  kept  off  even 
the  flies,  not  suffering  them  even  to  remain 
upon  him.  When  I-»aw  this  ceremony,  I  be- 
lieved that  I  was  going  to  see  fall  in  at  the 
hole  fn  the  roof  of  the  hut  the  keys  which  I 
had  asked  for ;  and  I  waited  till  the  charm 
would  be  finished,  that  I  might  make  another 
request,  and  beg  of  him  to  procure  me  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  devil, 
from  which  I  expected  to  learn  many  things, 
and  should  have  known  a  great  number  of 
things  which  none  but  the  devil  knows. 

**  Our  Laplander  remained  as  if  he  had  been 
dead  during  a  good  quarter  of  an  hour,  when, 
beginnbg  to  recover  a  little,  he  began  to  look 
upon  us,  one  after  another,  with  haggard 
ayes ;  and,  after  having  examined  us  ail  very 
attentively,  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
xM  me  that  his  spirit  was  not  able  to  act 
agreeably  to  his  inclination,  because  I  was  a 
greater  sorcerer  than  he,  and  my  genius  was 
more  powerful — and  that  if  I  would  give  or- 
ders to  my  devil  to  intermeddle  nothing  with 
his,  he  would  give  me  satisfaction. 

**  I  confess  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  at 
having  been  so  long  a  sorcerer,  without  being 
sensible  of  it.  I  did  everything  in  my  power 
to  put  our  Laplander  on  the  road.  I  com- 
manded my  familiar  demon  to  give  no  dis- 
turbance to  his ;  but  after  all  these  efforts, 
we  could  gain  no  intelligence  from  our  sor- 
cerer, who  extricated  himself  very  awkward- 
ly from  so  difficult  an  affair,  and  who  sallied 
out  in  great  wrath  from  the  hut,  to  ^o,  I  be- 
lieve, to  destroy  all  his  gods  an^  de^nls,  who 


had  deeerted  him  in  the  time  of  need ;  and  we 
never  saw  him  more." 

It  must  gratify  the  vanity  of  modem  Mea- 
merites,  to  find  themselves  upon  a  footing,  in 
this  kind  of  witchcraft,  with  Laplanders  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

The  following  paragraph,  from  a  paper, 
carries  its  date  much  further  back : 
**  Antiquity  of  Mesmerism, — Magnetism  a{^ 
Lrs  to  have  been  well  understood  by  the 
yptian  hierarchy,  not  only  from  some  of  the 
rects  we  find  .recorded,  but  in  one  of  the 
chambers,  whose  hiero^ljrphics  are  devoted  to 
medic^  subjects :  we  mid  a  priest  in  the  very 
act  of  that  mesmerism  which  is  pretended  to 
have  been  discovered  a  few  years  ago.  The 
patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  while  the  ope- 
rator describes  the  mesmeric  passes,  and  aa 
attendant  waits  behind,  to  support  the  head 
when  it  has  bowed  in  the  mysterious  sleep. 


[  Commiwnieation,'] 

Deab  Sir — If  you  think  this  piece  worth  a 
place  in  your  paper,  (the  American  Penny 
Magazine,)  I  would  thank  you  to  insert  it.  ^ 
Yours,  respectfully, 

A  SlTBSCRIBBE. 

Corns. — Some  coins  are  verv  cunons,  and 
a  good  collection  of  them  well  pavs  for  the 
time  in  collecting  them.  Coins  (»  very  an- 
cient date  are  now  seldom  met  with  in  taking 
change ;  but,  by  a  little  care,  and  by  examin- 
ing every  piece  which  passes  through  yonr 
hands,  you  can  soon  get  a  collection,  consist- 
ing of  pieces  from  almost  every  nation,  though 
they  may  not  be  very  old. 

A  collection  of  American  cents  is  worth  ob- 
taining. The  first  cent  was  coined  in  1793, 
and  cents  have  been  coined  annually  since 
theUy  e}ftei>t  in  the  year  1815,  in  which  year 
none  were  issued.  Having  procured  a  set»  the 
best  way  to  preserve  them  is,  to  string  them 
on  a  wire ;  after  which,  fasten  both  ends  of 
the  wire  together,  forming  a  ring,  on  which 
they  may  be  slid  to  examine  any  particular 
piece.  Other  coins  are  preserved  by  framing 
them,  with  a  glass  on  either  side.  • 


BENJAMnr  Rush  was  born  in  January,  1745, 
at  Bvberry,  fourteen  miks  northeast  of  Phila- 
delpnia,  and  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1760.  He  studied  medicine  with  Doctors  Red- 
man and  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia,  and  firom 
1766  to  1768  was  a  medical  student  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  spent 
some  time  in  the  hospitals  of  London,  and  re- 
turned to  his  country  in  1769.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  school  of  Philadelphia.  In  1789  he 
became  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine ;  in  1791,  of  the  institues  of  medi- 
cine and  clinical  practice,  and  in  1805  was 
chosen  to  the  united  professorship  of  theory, 
and  practice,  and  clinical  medicine,  which 
chair  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1776  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.    Li  1777  he  was 
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appointed  surgeoD  fffineral  of  the  militarf 
hospitals  of  the  middle  department  In  1787 
he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  Treasu-* 
rer  of  the  United  States  mint.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Hod.  Richard  Stockton,  of 
Princeton,  and  his  name,  with  that  of  his 
&ther-in-law,  is  attached  to  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence.  He  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia, April  18th,  1813,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  years. — Selected, 


•^ 


Cedrus  I>eodra* 

If  the  introduction  and  ei tensive  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Chilian  Pine  ( Arancaria  imbricataj 
is  calculated  to  improve  the  ornamental 
scenery  of  our  country,  and  to  impart  a  new 
and  altered  character  to  the  parks  and  plea- 
sore-grounds  of  the  aristocracjr,  the  Deudar, 
or  Holy  Cedar  of  the  mountains,  possesf^es 
qualifications  for  the  same  high  character, 
even  in  a  superior  degree.  The  majesty  of 
the  cedar  is  proverbial,  and  to  this  the  deodar 
adds  a  pendent,  graceful  habit,  altogether 
unapproached  by  any  hardy  tree  at  present 
known.  It  is  during  its  earlier  stages  of 
growth  that  it  possesses  this  half-pendent 
character  in  a  marked  degree ;  subsequently, 
as  it  attains  a  large  size,  this  characteristic 
becomes  overpowered  by  its  wide-stretched, 
flattened  tiers  of  branches  rising  one  above 
another,  like  an  enormous  flignt  of  steps. 
The  fifure  of  the  young  plants  is  somewhat 
conical,  and  this  habit  is  maintained  by  a 
strong  leading  shoot,  until  it  attains  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  height.  The  head  then  becomes 
^tteoed  and  depressed,  and  the  character  of 
the  better  known  cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon 
preponderates  in  this  also.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  called  deodar  in  the  former  state,, 
and  kelon  in  the  latter.  The  deodar,  or  kelon 
of  the  hills  (Cedrus  deodara)  is  peculiar  to 
India.  It  is  found  in  Nepal,  Eamaon,  and  as 
&r  as  Cashmere,  at  elevations  of  from  7000 
to  22,000  feet.  It  frequently  grows  to  the 
height  of  200  feet,  and  from  24  feet  to  30 
feet  in  circumference — a  less  bulky  size  150 
feet  in  height,  and  from  12  feet  to  20  feet  in 
circumference,  is  common.  The  fall^  trees 
present  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of 
travelling,  for  it  is  not  without  some  difiiculty 
that  a  person  can  clamber  over  them.  It  will 
be  many  years  ere  this  size  is  attained  in  our 
own  country ;  though  as  it  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  very  free  and  rapid  growth,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  tliat  it  will  grow  as  large  or 
larger  than  any  tree  at  present  cultivated. 
In  favorable  sitviations  it  forms  annual  shoots 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length.  The  timber 
of  the  deodar  is  of  excellent  quality ;  it  is 
almost  imperishable ;  it  is  light,  strong,  com- 
pact, and  very  straight  grained,  so  much  so 
that  planks  of  three  feet  in  width  can  be  rent 
from  it  by  the  use  of  wedf^es.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  compactness,  and  its  almost  indestruc- 
tible nature,  it  is  easily  wrought,  which  is 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  its  being  very 


free  from  knots ;  indeed,  in  the  immense  nat- 
ural forests  where  it  is  found,  trees  of  150 
feet  in  height  have  been  observed,  with  a  few 
branches  only  at  the  very  summit,  and  the 
trunk  as  clean  and  taper  as  a  billiard  cue. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  feathered  quite  down  to 
the  ground ;  and  this  is  the  general  character 
assumed  in  this  country.  The  timber  has 
another  quality  which  for  many  purposes  is 
highly  valuable — it  abounds  with  a  highly 
fragrant  resin,  which  imparts  a  strongper- 
fume  to  the  wood,  which  it  never  loses.  When 
used  for  buildings — a  purpose  to  which, 
among  others,  it  is  very  lar|^eiy  applied— thia 
is  a  very  agreeable  and  desirable  quality. 

United  Gardeners^  Journal. 

Neglect  of  the  Duties  of  Home. — It  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  domestic  duties  have 
not,  habitually,  assigned  to  them,  in  the  sys- 
tem, of  many  religious  professors  of  our  dav» 
that  primary  place  which  is  unquestionably 
demanded  for  them,  by  the  voice  of  God,  whe- 
ther speaking  in  the  tender  accents  of  natural 
afiection,  or  the  authoratatiVe  announcements 
of  His  written  word. 

**  To  bring  up  their  children  in  the  '  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;'  to  watch 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  servants* 
with  Christian  fidelity  and  love ;  and  to  regu^ 
late  the  conversation,  reading,  pursuits  and 
recreations  of  the  domestic  circle,  strictly  bv 
the  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  singly  witn 
a  view  to  the  glory  of  God ;  these  duties  of 
paramount  importance  are,  we  feac,  too  often 
sacrificed  to  the  gratification  of  a  feverish 
thirst  for  wild  and  novel  speculations,  or  ram- 
bling, restless  search  aAer  religious  instruc- 
tion, which  is  never  digested  by  meditatioo» 
or  reduced  to  practice. 

**  This  is  to  run  counter,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
siiiution  of  nature  and  the  commands  of  God ! 
By  both,  home  is  declared  to  be  the  proper 
sphere  of  the  Christian's  first  and  tenderest  so- 
licitudes, most  watchful  care,  and  most  zeal- 
ous and  unwearied  labors  of  love !  To  this 
discharge  of  its  duties,  all  other  must  be  made 
subordinate,  if  God's  blessing  be  desired  to 
rest  on  them !  and  whatever  religious  ex- 
citement mav  be  enjoyed,  or  instruction  ob- 
tained abroad  by  the  neglect  of  the  duties  of 
home,  it  will  be  unattended  with  profit  to  the 
soul,  because  unaccompanied  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God."— Se/ec/eJ. 

Patience,  by  preserving  composure  within* 
resists  the  impression  which  trouble  makes 
without. 

Turkey  Busisard  and  Black  Vulture* 

These  two  species  have  been  frequently 
canfounded,  the  Turkey  Buzzard  (Caiharista 
aura,  Vietllot)  and  the  Black  Vulture  (0. 
Urubuf  ViEiLLOT^,  both  of  which  are  looked 
upon  as  so  useful,  in  warm  rep^ions  where 
they  abound,  that  there  is  a  considerable  pen- 
alty for  kiiline  them.  ''  The  great  number 
of  these  birds,"  (C.  Uruhi,)  says  Ulloa,  *•  found 
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in  liot  dioikte*,  is  an  eicelleni  prorision  of 
nature ;  as  otherwiEe  the  putTefactiun  caused 
b^  the  coDstant  and  excessive  heat  would  ren- 
der tbe  air  iuEuppor table  to  buman  life. 
Theee  birds  are  familiar  in  Carthageiui ;  the 
tops  of  the  houses  are  covered  with  them :  it 
ia  thev  who  cleaase  the  cily  of  all  its  animal 
impuritiea.  There  are  few  aniraali  killed 
whereof  they  do  not  obtain  iha  ofTaU ;  and 
when  thii  food  is  wanting,  they  have  recours« 
to  other  garbage."    The  following  a  '    '' 


the 


e  bird  It 


ri  Wilao 


B  best  n 


"A  horse  had  dropped  d 
in  conTulsionB,  and,  dying,  it  was  dragged  out 
to  Hampstead  and  skinned.  Tbe  ground  for 
K  hundred  yards  around  it  was  black  with 
carrion  crows ;  many  sat  on  the  lops  of  Bbeds, 
fences,  and  -houses  within  sight ;  sixty  or 
eighty  on  tbe  opposite  side  ofa  small  run.  I 
cooated  at  one  lime  two  hundred  and  ihirly- 
seven,  but  I  believe  there  were  more,  besidea 
several  in  the  air  over  my  head,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance. I  ventured  cauuously  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  carcass,  where  three  or  four  does 
and  twenty  or  ihirty  vultures  were  busily 
tearing  and  devourinj^.  Seeing  iheiu  take  no 
)tice,  1  ventured  nearer,  till  I  was  within 
o  yards,  and  eat  down  on  the  hank.  Still 
tbey  paid  little  attention  tome.  The  do^, 
being  soraeiiniea  accidentally  flapped  with 
the  wioga  of  the  vultares,  would  growl  and 
snap  at  them,  which  would  occasion  them  to 
spring  up  for  a  moment,  but  tbey  immedi- 


ately gathered  in  agnio.  I  remarked  the  vnl- 
lures  frequently  attack  each  other,  fighting 
with  their  claws  or  hells,  sirikiog  like  a  cock, 
with  open  win^s,  and  fixing  their. claws  in 
each  other's  head.  Tjie  females,  end,  1  be- 
lieve, the  males  likewise,  made  a  hissing 
sound,  with  open  mouth,  eiaclly  resembling 
that  produced  by  thrusting  a  redhot  poker 
into  water ;  and  frequently  a  snuffling,  like  a 
dog  clearing  his  nostrils,  as  I  suppose  tfaejr 
were  theirs.  On  observing  that  ihey  did  not 
heed  me,  I  stole  so  close  that  my  feet  were 
wiihiu  one  yard  of  the  horse's  legs,  and  again 
sat  down.  They  ell  slid  aloof  a  few  feel; 
but  seeing  me  quiet,  ihey  soon  relumed  as 
before.  As  they  were  often  disturbed  by  the 
dogs,  I  ordered  the  latter  home ;  my  voice 
gave  no  alarm  to  the  vultures.  As  soon  •■ 
the  dogs  departed,  tbe  vultures  crowded  in 
■uch  numbers,  that  I  crowded  at  one  lime 
thirty-seven  on  and  around  the  carcjiss,  with 
several  within — so  that  scarcely  an  inch  of  it 
was  visible.  They  kept  up  the  hissing  occa- 
sionally.  Some  of  them  having  their  whola 
legs  and  beads  covered  with  blood,  presented 
a  most  savage  aspect.  Still,  as  the  dogi  ad- 
vanced, I  would  order  them  away,  which 
seemed  lo  gratify  the  vultures ;  and  one  would 
pursue  another  to  within  a  fool  or  two  of  tbe 
■pot  where  I  was  sitting.  Someiimsa  I  ob- 
served them  stretching  their  necks  along 
the  ground,  as  if  to  press  the  food  down- 
wari" — Amer.  OnUth.,  ix.  107. 
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Alter  the  description!  gtren  of  tome  of  ibe 
ptinuptl  proueees  in  bookbinding,  given  in 
tie  three  preceding  numbers  of  the  American 
Penny  Magazine,  (pages  166,  I80,  and  199.) 
ihe  reader  will  be  able  lo  understand  several 
of  the  operaiioDs  here  submiiied  lo  his  eye, 
b;  this  view  of  one  of  the  scene*  of  useful  and 
■ciire  business  d*ilf  exhibited  in  ihe  shops  of 
onr  respectable  mechanics. 

On  the  left  we  see  heaps  of  books  and  paper, 
asBoried  and  readjr  to  be  "folded  and  gath- 
ered." The  latter  term  means,  placed  in  due 
order,  as  ibcy  are  to  be  stitched  and  bound, 
which,  OUT  readers  maj'  remember,  is  done 
by  obserring  the  "  signatures."  Those  marks 
J  bare  often  eiciled  an  inquiry  from  many  a 


person,  being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
here  and  there,  without  any  apparent  mean- 
ing,  and  yet  with  the  appearance  of  design. 

The  powerful  standing-presses,  with  their 
ponderous  screws,  are  hrst  used  lo  smooth  ihe 
sheet  Irom  Ihe  roughness  of  the  impi«uioD 
made  by  ibe  type  in  printrog ;  and  allerHiirda 
to  give  llie  book  compaclneaa.    Hydrostatic 
presses  are  now  often  used  for  the  tame  pur- 
poses ;  and  sometimes  a  surprising  efleet  is 
produced  by  them.      A  pile  d*  half-made    < 
books,  reaching  up  lo  the  height  of  two  sto- 
Btoric*  or  more  in  a  large  bindery,  is  pressed    ' 
down  many  feet  by  the  astonishing  power  of  i 
that  machine. 

Id  the  distance  we  see  folding,  and  next  in 


^ 
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front,  a  workman  with  the  plough-knife, 
shaving  off  the  edges  of  a  hook  to  a  smooth 
surface ;  while  several  other  of  the  processes 
before  described  may  be  easily  recognized, 
by  turning  to  the  previous  numbers.  The  or- 
der prevailing  in  the  shop  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features ;  everything  seems  to  have  a 
convenient  place ;  and  the  room  is  so  appor- 
tioned as  to  have  every  part  well  occupied 
without  confusion  or  crowding.  The  loose 
and  unfinished  appearance  of  the  roof  is  not 
^without  reason.  The  cross-sticks  seen  there 
are  designed  for  hanging  wet  sheets  for  dry- 
ing. 

THB  PARKS   OF   filTGIiAKD,  &C. 

Esctraet«d  from  Colman?s  "European  AgriculhtrB.^^ 

The  Parks  abound  with  trees  of  extraordi- 
nary ajge  and  size.  They  are  not  like  the 
trees  of  our  original  forests^  growing  up  to 
a  great  height,  and,  on  account  of  the  crowd- 
ed state  of  the  neighborhood,  throwing  out 
but  few  lateral  branches;  but  what  they 
want  in  height,  they  gain  in  breadth,  and,  if 
I  may  be  excused  for  a  hard  word,  in  urn- 
brafreousness.  I  measured  one  in  Lord  Pa- 
got^  celebrated  park,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
foing  round  the  outside  of  the  branches, 
eeping  within  droopings  of  the  circuit,  was 
a  hundred  yards.  The  circumference  of  some 
of  the  celebrated  oaks  in  the  park  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  which  we  measured  together, 
when  he  did  me  the  kindness  to  accompany 
me  through  his  rounds,  seemed  worthy  of 
record.  1  he  LitUe  Porter  jOak  measured  27 
feet  in  circumference,  the  Great  Porter  Oak  is 
29  feet  in  circumference,  the  Seven  Sisters  33 
feet  in  circumference.  The  Great  Porter  Oak 
was  a  very  large  diameter  50  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  an  opening  in  the  trunk  of  Green 
Dale  Oak  was  at  one  time  large  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  small  carriage  through 
it ;  by  advancing  years,  the  open  space  has 
become  somewhat  contracted.  These  indeed 
are  noble,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  were  thrown  quite  into  the  shade  by  the 
magnificent  Eentuckv  Button-wood  or  Syca- 
more, of  whose  trunk  1  saw  a  complete  sec- 
tion exhibited  at  Derby,  measuring  25  feet  in 
diameter  and  75  in  circumference.  This  was 
brought  from  the  United  States,  and  indeed 
well  might  be  denominated  the  mammoth  of 
the  forest. 

In  these  ancient  parks,  oaks  and  beeches 
are  the  predominant  trees,  with  occasional 
chestnuts  and  ashes.  In  verv  many  cases  I 
■aw  the  beauty  and  force  of  that  first  line  in 
the  pastorals  of  Viwiy  where  he  addresses 
Tityrus  as  "  playing  his  lute  under  the  spread' 
ing  shade  of  the  beech  trees"  These  trees 
are  looked  upon  with  great  veneration:  in 
many  cases  they  are  numbered ;  in  some  a 
label  is  affixed  to  them,  giving  their  age ; 
sometimes  a  stone  monument  is  erected,  say- 


ing when  or  by  whom  this  forest  or  this  dump 
was  planted;  and,  commonly,  some  family 
record  is  kept  of  them  as  a  part  of  the  family 
history.  I  respect  this  trait  in  the  character 
of  the  English,  and  I  sympathise  with  thein 
in  their  veneration  for  old  trees.  They  are 
the  growth  often  of  centuries,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  years  gone  by. 

I  cannot  quite  enter  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  excellent  friend,  who  used  to  say  that  the 
cutting  down  of  an  old  tree  ought  to  be  made 
a  capital  offence  at  law ;  yet  I  deem  it  aknoet 
sacrilegious  to  destroy  them,  excepting  where 
necessity  demands  it;  and  I  would  always 
advise,  that  an  old  tree  standing  in  a  conspicu- 
ous station,  either  for  use  or  ornament,  should 
be  at  least  once  more  wintered  and  summered 
before  the  sentence  of  death,  which  may  be 
passed  upon  it,  is  carried  into  execution. 

The  trees  in  the  park  of  the  palace  ci 
Hampton  Court  are  many  of  them,  particu- 
larly the  horse-chestnut  and  the  lime,  emi- 
nently beautiful — several  straight  lines  of 
them  forming,  for  a  long  distance,  the  ap- 
proach to  the  palace.  On  a  clear  bright  day, 
at  the  season  of  their  flowering,  I  passed 
through  thisi  magnificent  avenue  with  inex- 
pressible delifht.  I  passed  through  ihem 
again  late  in  the  autumn,  when  the  Trost  had 
marred  their  beauty,  and  the  autumnal  gales 
had  stripped  off  their  leaves ;  but  they  were 
still  venerable  in  the  simple  majesty  of  their 
fi^ffantic  and  spreading  forms.  I  could  not 
help  reflecting,  with  grateful  emotion,  on  that 
beneficent  power,  which  shall  presently 
breathe  upon  these  apparently  lifeless  statues, 
and  clothe  them  with  the  glittering  foliage  of 
spring,  and  the  rich  and  splendid  glories  of 
summer.  So  be  it  with  those  who  have  got 
far  into  the  autumn,  or  stand  shivering  in 
the  winter  of  life  ! 

The  extent  of  these  parks,  in  many  cases, 
filled  me  with  surprise.  Thev  embraced 
hundreds,  in  some  instances  thousands  of 
acres ;  and  you  enter  them  by  g^tes,  where 
a  porter's  lodge  is  always  to  be  found.  After 
entering  the  park  gates,  I  have  rode  some- 
times several  miles  before  reaching  the  house. 
They  are  in  general  devoted  to  the  pasturage 
of  sneep,  cattle,  or  deer.  In  the  park  at 
Chats  worth  the  herd  of  deer  exceed  sixteen 
hundred.  The  deer  are  kept  at  no  inconsid- 
erable expense,  requiring  abundant  pasturage 
in  summer  and  hay  and  grain  in  winter.  An 
English  pasture  is  seldom  or  never  ploughed ; 
many  of  them  have  been  in  grass  beyond  the 
memory  of  any  one  living.  The  turf  oecomes 
close  and  hard,  and  the  feeding  of  sheep  and 
cattle  undoubtedly  enriches  the  land,  espe- 
cially under  the  careful  management  of  one 
eminent  farmer— and  many  more,  donbtlesa, 
are  like  him-— on  whose  pasturage >  grounds 
the  manure  of  the  cattle  is  daily  and  evenly 
spread. 

In  speaking  of  the  parks  in  the  country,  I 
ought  not  to  pass  in  silence  the  magnificat 
parks  of  London — as  truly  magnificent  they 
must  be  called — including  St.  James*  Park, 
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Green  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Re^^t's  Park. 

Kensington  Gardens,  ezclosi^e  <^  priyate 
gardens,  within  its  enclosure  contains  2S7 
acres ;  Hvde  Park,  380  acres ;  Green  Park, 
connected  with  St.  James'  Park,  56  acres ; 
St.  James*  Park,  87  acres ;  terraces  connected 
with  Regent's  Park,  80  acres — making  a 
grand  total  of  1202  acres.  To  these  should  he 
added  the  large,  elegit  and  highly  embel- 
lished public  squares  in  rariqus  parts  of  Lon- 
don, and  even  m  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
the  old  city,  which,  in  all,  probably  exceed 
1000  acres!  Windsor  Great  Park  ccmtains 
3500  acret,  and  the  little  Park  300. 

These  magnificent  parks,  it  must  be  re* 
membered,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
town,  including  upwards  of  two  zmllions  of 
inhabitants,  and  are  open  to  the  public  for 
health,  exercise  and  amusement.  They  are, 
at  the  same  time,  to  a  degree,  stocked  with 
sheep  and  cows. 

li  IS  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value 
to  health  of  these  open  spaces,  and  the  amount 
of  recreation  and  rational  enjoyment  they  af* 
ford  to  this  vast  population. 

Great  natural  Cortoilty.  -  ' 

A  late  number  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Tran- 
script mentions  a  discovery  of  a  most  singular 
and  ^traordinary  character,  which  is  to  be 
setfi  in  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  about  17 
miles  north  of  Columbus,  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Transcript  remarks  that,  although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and  curious  thin^ 
in  natural  history,  yet  it  has  never  been  made 
public,  or  been  known  to  the  scientific  men, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  an  obscure  place, 
and  no  account  of  it  having  ever  been  given 
in  the  public  prints.    The  Transcript  says : 

*•  Some  time  about  the  year  1818,  two  men, 
by  the  names  of  Davis  and  Richards,  salt- 
boilers  by  profession,  commenced  boring  for 
salt  water  m  the  bed  of  the  Scioto  river,  near 
the  place  mentioned.  Afler  having  bored 
about  fifty  feet  through  a  solid  rock,  they 
came  upon  a  stream  of  white  sulphur  water, 
of  the  stronfi^est  kind.  The  auger  with  which 
they  were  l)oring  suddenly  sunk  about  two 
feet,  which  was  probably  about  the  depth  of 
the  stream ;  but  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
water,  that  the  auger  was  forced  up  again, 
and  large  weights  had  to  be  attached  in  order 
to  keep  it  to  its  place  and  enable  them  to  bore 
further.  They  continued  to  bore  on,  how- 
ever, until  they  got  about  400  feet  below  the 
sulphur  stream,  when  they  struck  upon  salt 
water.  The  size  of  the  auger  was  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  When  they 
took  it  out,  the  jet  of  sulphur  water  rose  up 
to  the  height  of  20  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  river. 

*<  In  order  to  obtain  access  to  the  salt  water 
beneath,  they  procured  a  strong  copper  pipe 
and  attempted  to  force  it  down  to  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  found.  But  whenever  it 
reached  the  sulphur  stream,  such  was  its 
force  and  pressure  that  the  pipe  was  com- 


pletely flattened,  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  water  through  it.  All  subsequent 
attempts  to  insert  a  pipe  proved  abortive,  and 
after  prosecuting  the  work  at  intervals  for 
several  years,  the  project  was  entirely  aban- 
doned. After  enlarging  the  orifice  made  by 
the  auger  at  the  top,  a  wooden  stock,  20  feet 
in  height,  was  inserted ;  yet,  even  at  the  top 
of  this,  such  was  the  force  of  the  stream,  that 
it  required  the  strength  of  two  or  three  men 
to  put  a  plug  in  it.  From  this  stock  a  pipe 
conveys  the  water  to  a  spring  house  on  one  <^ 
the  bluff  banks  of  the  river.  The  stream  has 
been  running  for  twenty-six  years,  yet  its 
strength  and  force  are  imabated.  Those  who 
have  recently*  examined  it,  say  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  throwmg  up  a  stream  ten  indies  in  di- 
ameter from  80  to  90  feet  high,  and  that 
water  can  thus  be  obtained  to  turn  a  large 
mill. 

*'  The  whde  matter  lay  in  obscurity  until 
a  short  time  since,  when  our  fellow-citizen, 
Mr.  N.  Hart,  acddentallv  heard  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  bought  the  land  upon  which 
it  is  situated.  It  was  from  him  that  we 
learned  the  foregoing  facts.  The  stream  fur- 
nishes as  ffood  white  sulphur  as  is  known. 
It  is  strongly  impregnateu  with  gas,  and  po»- 
sesses  valuable  m^cinal  properties.    The 

glace  in  which  it  is  situated  is  in  a  &ie 
ealthy  region,  and  the  country  round  about 
is  beautiful  and  rolling,  and  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  fishing  and  huntmg." 

OlilVBR   CASW£liIi» 

A  DEAF,   DUMB  AND  BLIND  BOY. 

Frmnth»kuiAmmuiIUport  ofih»  Pminns  Iwtitu- 

twnfrrthsBhmd^atBotUm,  BpDr.Howt, 

He  has  made  very  slow  progress  in  know- 
ledge  durinsthe  past  year,  in  comparison 
with  Laura  Brideeman.  He  has  a  much 
smaller  brain  and  is  decidedly  of  a  l3rm- 
phatic  temperament.  But  besides  this,  he 
has  been  slightly  ailing  most  of  the  time, 
and  has  never  had  that  exuberance  of 
health,  and  consequent  flow  of  animal 
spirits  which  force  her  to  mental  activity. 

He  seems  to  be  troubled  by  some  disorder 
in  the  glandular  system,  or  in  the  primae 
mae,  which  causes  frequent  indigestion, 
slow  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  conse- 
quent depression  of  spirits.  When  he  is 
indisposecl  he  loses  his  interest  in  his  studies, 
and  common  occupations ;  and  his  usual 
sedateness  becomes  melancholy.  He  seems 
to  be  aware  of  the  cause  of  this,  and  says 
he  must  go  home,  and  that  his  native  air 
will  make  him  well ;  or  if  he  be  at  home 
in  vacation,  he  says,  he  must  go  back  to  the 
Institution,  and  his  walks  and  gymnastic 
exercises  will  restore  him.  He  never  be- 
comes peevish,  however,  but  endures  with 
uncomplaining  fortitude. 

But  even  when  his  digestion  is  good,  and 
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hk  phytieal  «7sten)  is  m  its  be^  ooadition, 
he  is  habitually  quiet  aud  sedate.  He  is 
always  mild  and  kind;  and  though  he  does 
not,  like  Laura,  lavish  caresses,  kisses,  and 
other  demonstrations  of  affection  upon  those 
about  him,  he  has  always  a  smile  for  every 
one  who  greets  him,  and  receives  any  marks 
of  kindness  with  evident  feeling  of  grati- 
tude. 

He  is  not  so  fond  of  any  intellectual  ex- 
ercise which  taxes  severely  his  thinking 
faculties,  as  Laura  is,  nor  indeed  as  the 
blind  generally  are ;  nevertheless  he  has 
gone  on  durixu;  the  past  year  slowly  adding 
to  his  knowleoge  of  the  qualities  and  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  increasing  the  store  of 
words  by  which  he  expresses  his  thoughts, 
and  learns  the  thoughts  of  others. 

If  he  were  naturally  talkative,  he  would 
doubtless  make  more  rapid    progress    in 
knowledge  of  all  kinds.     He  is  quite  un- 
like  Laura  in  this  respect ;  she  loves  talk, 
and  if  she  comes  in  frequent  relation  with 
aay  person,  as  a  seamstress  who  may  be 
about  the  house,  a  new  domestic,  or  a  lady 
visitor,  she  contrives  to  teach  them  her 
manner  of  making  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  the  fingers ;   and  if  the  person  be 
at  all  clever,  in  a  few  hours  the  way  is 
open  between  their  minds,  and  the  exchange 
of  thought  is  thenceforward  rapid  and  con- 
stant.     Oliver,  on  the  other  hand,  cares 
little  about  talk;   there  are  persons  em- 
ployed about  the  house  whom  he  has  known 
for  three  years,  of  whom  he  is  very  fond, 
and  near  whom  he  will  sit  or  walk  quietly 
and  happily  for  hours ;  and  although  they 
cannot  say  a  word  to  him,  he  never  at- 
tempts to  teach  them  his  alphabet,  nor  does 
he  seem  to  care  for  other  intercourse  than 
the  simple  one  by  which  he  ascertains  that 
they  are  well,  in  good  spirits,  and  fond  of 
him.    This  he  does  in  a  way  which  seems 
magical  to  those  who  do  not  reflect,  that 
every  state  of  the  feelings  has  its  natural 
language,  and  manifests  itself  not  only  upon 
the    countenance    in  visible    signs,    and 
through  the  voice  by  audible  sounds,  but 
also  by  certain  motions  of  the  body  and 
limbs,  and  by  peculiarities  of  deportment 
which  are  easily  recognized  by  the  sharp, 
ened  sense  of  touch,  and  instinctively  un- 
derstood as  the  natural  language  of  cer- 
tain mental  qualities.    This  has  been  re- 
marked upon  in  Laura's  case  ;  •  and  it  is  so 
strmig  in  Oliver's  that  it  mav  furnish  a  hint 
to  those  who  are  curious  about  the  moral 
effect  of  the  solitary  and  the  social  system 
of  prisons.     There  is  one  of  the  household 
of  whom  Oliver  is  very  fond,  and  though 


he  cannot  talk  with  him,  he  loves  to  be  near 
him,  and  will  sit  quietly  for  hours  within 
the  circle  of  his  physical  influence.  Now 
although  this  man  is  affectionate  in  his  tem- 
per, he  is  quick  in  his  movements,  and  rather 
abrupt  in  his  deportment,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
the  gentleness  of  motion  which  constitutes 
the  attraction ;  yet  Oliver  is  always  happy 
to  be  with  him,  and  strives  to  do  things 
pleasing  to  him.  This  man  exercises  a  good 
mfluence  over  him  without  speaking  a  wcfrd : 
and  merely  by  the  gratification  of  his  social 
nature. 

Now  suppose  Oliver  to  be  surrounded 
with  persons  whose  moral  tendencies  were 
bad,  whom  he  knew  were  disposed  to  do 
things  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  contrary  to  his  natural  sense  of  what  is 
rig^t,  would  they  not  have  a  great  influence 
over  him  for  evil,  even  though  they  spoke 
not  to  him ;   and  would  not  all  his  tenden- 
cies to    wrong,  provided  he  had  any,  be 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  those  about  him  had  the  same  ten- 
dencies, without  the  power  of  gratifying 
them  ?     Would  not  his  desire  for  Uieir  sjrm- 
patby  make  him  conform  his  own  feelings 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  he  supposed 
to  be  theirs? 

Oliver  is  remarked  by  every  one  as  hav- 
ing a  countenance  remarkably  indicative  of 
amiability  and  sweetness  of  temper;   and 
his  face  is  but  the  mirror  in  which  his  mind 
is  truly  reflected.     There  have  been  no  in- 
stances during  the  past  year  of  any  bad 
temper,  or  even  of  ill-will  to  any  one.     This 
is  somewhat  remarkable,  for  he  is  thrown 
much  in  contact  with  boys,  some  of  whom 
are  rude  and  ill  mannered ;  and  one  or  two 
who  are  so  mischievous  that  they  sometimes 
try  to  annoy  him  with  the  petty  tricks  of 
boyhood;  but  he  is  always  as  calm  as  the 
sunshine. 

To  Bring  th£  Dead  to  Life. — Intended  to 
he  Put  in  JSvery  Man's  ^a^— Immediately, 
as  the  body  is  removed  from  the  water,  press 
the  chest  suddenly  and  forcibly,  downward 
and  backward,  and  instantly  discontinue  the 
pressure.    Repeat  this  without  interruption, 
until  a  pair  ol  common  bellows  can  be  pro- 
cured.    When  obtained,  introduce  the  nozzle 
well  upon  the  base  of  the  tongue.    Surround 
the  mouth  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief  and 
close  it.    Direct  a  bystander  to  press  firmly 
upon  the  profecting  part  of  the  neck  (called 
Adam's  apple),  and  use  the  bellows  actively. 
Then  press  upon  the  chest  to  expel  the  air 
from  the  lunj^fs,  to  imitate  natural  breathing. 
Continue  this,  at  least  an  hour,  unless  sigpis 
of  natural  breathing  come  on. 

Wrap  the  body  in  blankets,  place  it  neax  a 
fire>  and  do  everything  to  preserve  the  natu- 
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I  nl  wmnnth.u  well  u  to  impart  an  aitifieul 
,   h«M,  if  posrible.    ETerftluBg,  however,  ia 
MBondarf  to  iDBatin^  iht  luDga.    Send  fm  a 
medical  man  immediate] v< 

Avoid  all  frictiona  ontil  respiiarioa  tball  be 
n  some  degree  restored. 

Valentine  Mott,  Sui^eon  Geneial 

of  ihe  American  Shipwreck  Socielj. 

JUYKNILE  DEPARTMENT. 

BDWAHD  AHD  BIS  TEACHER. 


Edward's  teacher  sometimes  look  a  walk 
with  him  and  hie  companioiu,  and  lometimee 
told  ihem  itiviM.  One  of  the  atoiita  he  liked 
b«M  wai  aboat  fljin;  fiah. 

"  The  first  time  I  went  to  §ea,"  said  he, 

[  was  standing  on  the  deck  one  pleasBDt 
daj,and  lookiogat  Ihe  water,  when  I  ihooght 
I  aaw  a  bird  jutnp  hp  out  of  a  wave  and  fly 
away  some  distance,  and  then  drop  into  the 
]  ocean  again  and  disappear.  I  could  hardly 
I  believe  my  eyes,  for  I  knew  birda  could  not 
Kre  loDg  under  water,  and  I  asked  myself, 
ean  I  posdbly  hare  been  mistaken  ?  I  men- 
tioned it  to  the  captain,  end  he  iaid, '  Oh,  it 
was  a  flying  Bah ;  did  you  nerer  see  a  flying 
fiah  before  I' 

**  I  had  heard  of  them  and  read  of  them  ; 
but  now  I  found  I  had  not  a  dear  idea  of 
tbeir  appearance.  Soon  after  I  saw  another, 
and  then  anodiet ;  for  we  bad  now  got  to  a 
p^rt  o£  the  ocean  where  ihey  were  common 
at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  nights  were 
warm,  and  they  often  flew  away  from  the 
ship,  aaifthey  were  afraid  of  it,  for  we  could 
■ee  them  by  the  light  of  Ihe  moon.  Ah  ihey 
were  wet,  the  light  made  them  shine  like 
■ilrer.  Bnl  it  is  said  they  are  arraid  of  dol- 
phins, and  not  ot  ships — and  that,  when  that 
nrenoua  Sih  pursues  them,  they  take  to  Ihe 
air  to  avoid  them.  It  is  genetally  believed, 
too,  by  the  sailors,  that  the  dolphins  follow 
them  under  water,  and  always  catch  them 
I   when  they  fall.    This  I  did  not  tike  to  be- 


lieve, bacauaa  it  ia  not  pleuant  to  think  of,  > 
and  nobody  I  have  ever  met  with  ccnld  say  | 
he  had  ever  seen  one  of  them  fall  into  i 
power  of  its  pursuer. 

"  One  evening — I  shall  never  fo^et— I  sat    | 
talking  with  a  friend,  sailing  with  a  brisk  and    | 
fair   wind.     Ii  aeemed  as  if  I  was  flying    i 
home.    Something  passed  over  our  heads, 
bit  a  rope  and  fell.    Up  jumped  my  compan- 
ion, and  ran  to  catch  it,  so  eageriy  that  he 
almost  fell  into  the  tea  on  the  other  side.    ; 
However,  he  caught  it,  and  it  was  the  largest    ' 
flying  6A  I  had  ever  aeen.    I  hai>dled  it  and    i 
looked  at  it  with  much   pleasure.    It  v 
about  twice  as  long  as  my  band,  long,  slen-    ' 
der  and  elegantly  formed,  like  a  perch,  with 
two  wings  as  long  as  itself,  and  two  shorter    ', 
cnea.    These  were  made  of  little  bones  a 
spinea,  like  knitting  needles,  with  a  thin  skin 
between  them;  and  I  could  open  and  shut 
them  like  fans.    'When  dosed,  (hey  lay  tight    | 
to  the  fish's  aide* ;  they  were,  in  fact,  only 
Icog  Sns,  probably  not  used  in  swimming,  and    | 
Bt  only  to  fly.    But  Ihe  fish  cannot  go  &r— 
not  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 

"After  this,  we  often  picked  up  flying  fisli 
dead  on  deck  hi  the  morning,  and  had  them 
cooked  for  bteak&sL  Their  flesh  is  white, 
delicate,  and  very  well  flavored.  There  was 
a  aaiior  on  board,  whom  I  knew  very  well; 
and  be  salted  and  dried  the  large  flying  fish  < 
foe  me,  so  that  I  brought  it  home  and  placed 
it  in  my  collection  of  curiosities." 


There  are  so  many  sorts  of  Limestone,   . 
that  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  it  \ 
first.     The  colors  are  very  various  i  white,    ; 
black,  bluish,  gray,  yellowish,  reddish,  &c. 
often  spotted,  clouded  m  streaked  with  dif- 
fer«it  colors  and  shades.     It  is  soft  enough 
to  be  scratched  with  a  pin,  and  of  couise  < 
will  not  scratch  glass  noi  strike  fire.     It  ia  ', 
sometimes    coarse-grained,  and  sometimes  ' 
fine ;  and  commonly  forms  large  beds,  hills,  \ 
01  mountains,  in  couniriee  where  it  is  feuud.   ' 
We  have  such  in  Vermtnit,  New  York,  • 
Pennsylvania,  &c. 

When  soft  it  is  called  chalk ;  when  hard  ] 
and  handsome,  marble ;  when  left  in  cav- 
erns by  dropping  water|  atalactitea,  stalag- 
mites, alabaster,  &c. 

Uses. — Common  limestone  is  put  into  \ 
kilns,  and  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  leaves  < 
pure,  or  quick  lime,  for  masons  to  make 
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mortar  with.  Marble  is  used  for  building 
eleffant  houses,  making  columns,  statues, 
rehevos,  and  various  ornaments.  The  finest 
old  buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  of  marbia  Some  coiunms  and  statues 
1500  or  2000  years  old,  have  now  a  polish 
lUce  glass. 

Marble  looks  like  many  other  stones. 
The  best  way  to  distinguish  it  generally  is, 
by  putting  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some 
other  strong  acid  on  it,  and  it  will  boil  up. 
This  is  b^use  about  half  of  it  is  mane 
of  a  kind  of  air,  or  gas,  called  carbonic 
acid.  This  is  joined  with  lime,  and  makes 
a  hard  stone,  which  will  often  last  for  cen- 
turies if  the  two  are  not  separated.  Great 
heat  will  separate  them,  and  any  acid  strong- 
er than  the  carbonic  will  take  away  the 
lime  from  it.  Carbonic  when  pure  and 
alone  is  air  or  gas,  and  this  makes  the  bub- 
bling;. 

The  marble  most  used  for  statues  is  pure 
white.  The  best  is  now  brought  from  Car- 
rara in  Italy.  The  Parian  marble,  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  from  the 
island  of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago. 

Limestone  crystalizes  in  many  forms. 
The  different  sorts,  shapes  and  colors  of  this 
stone  make  a  ffreat  show  in  every  cabinet  of 
minerals.  I  hope  my  young  readers  will 
be  able  to  get  some  good  specimens.  If  not, 
I  must  try  to  help  them. 

KISCELLANEOUS. 

SFLSNDro  PbESBHT  to  an  £NOINBER.-»One 

of  our  late  London  papers  mentions  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  costly  gift  to  the  celebrated  and 
scientific  railway  constructor,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bru- 
RBL,  the  engineer  to  the  G^reat  Western,  Bris- 
tol»  Exeter,  Gloucester,  and  other  railways. 
The  presentation  took  place  at  a  ma^pific^t 
entertainment  given  to  Mr.  Brunei,  in  testi- 
mony of  a  hiffh  appreciation  of  his  important 
services.  The  present  is  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

'*  The  testimonial,  which  prior  to  the  en- 
tertainment was  exhibited  m  an  adjoining 
room,  is  of  very  beatiful  workmanship,  and 
consists  of  a  centre-piece  and  four  accompa- 
njing  ornamental  dishes  for  fruit  or  flowers, 
with  six  salt  cellars,  all  of  silver  cilt,  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XIV.  The  value  of  the  testi- 
monial 18  upwards  of  2000  guineas,  and  the 
subscriptions  were  limited  to  the  sum  of  10 
guineas  from  each  subscriber.  The  centre- 
piece consists  of  a  magnaifioent  candelabruniy 
sormounted  by  a  beautifuUv  designed  group 
of  figures,  representing,  on  the  base  or  plinth 
rising  from  the  pediment  between  the  brack- 
ets, Science,  Genius,  and  Invention,  aiding 
Commerce ;  whilst  around  the  base  are  groups 
representing  the  four  Seasons.    Elabmtely 


wrought  scrolls  spring  firom  the  carved  ^dee* 
supporting  the  candelabra  for  containing 
twelve  lights,  measuring  34  inches  in  height. 
It  is  30  inches  square,  and  the  weight  d"  it  is 
about  1500  ounces.  The  six  sail  cellars  are 
of  a  massive  and  highly-wrought  character, 
circular  in  form,  with  very  rich  feet,  compos- 
ed of  figures  riding  on  dolphins,  the  weight  of 
the  six  being  about  100  ounces. 

FOREIGN  liANGUAGES. 

Spanish  Bztract* 

Tme  Characters  of  Ferdinand  and  Iiabellat 

of  Spalu. 

JVvm  the  ^nish  "  FSlotoJia  d»  MtrckmmJ* 

[The  following  spirited  passage  may  be 
used  as  a  lesson  m  reading  SiMtnish,  by  pro- 
nouncing according  to  these  brief  directions : 
a,  like  a  in  father,        o,  like  o  in  no, 
i,  like  e  in  me,  u,  like  oo  in  moon, 

e,  like  a  in  mate,  y,  like  e  in  me ; 

but  y,  when  it  begins  a  word,  should  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  English^,  like  hard  h;  gu, 
like  hard  g,  &o.] 

Fernando  que  sin  letras  y  sin  espiritu  mar- 
eial  supo  ahogar  aauellas  y  exaliar  k  este ; 
tenaz  cuanto  profundo  en  sus  maquiav^licos 
planes,  irreligioso  adalid  de  la  fl  catdlica, 
perseguidor  atroz  sin  fanatisimo,  y  fautor 
aesp6tico  de  la  independencia  del  clero :  Isa- 
bel versada  en  letras ;  halagAena  en  sus  pala* 
bras,  despiadada  en  sus  acciones ;  tan  afable 
en  su  trato,  como  implacable  en  sus  venffan- 
zas;  aparentando  repugnancia  al  estableci- 
miento  de  la  inquisicion,  y  atizando  so-capa 
las  hogueras  en  que  pereci^ron  veinte  mil  m- 
felices  victimas  durante  su  reinado ;  mas  ao- 
cesible  que  su  marido,  no  menos  absoluta ; 
irreprehensibfe  y  austera  en  sus  acciones  pri* 
vadas,  sin  f<§  en  la  condocta  publica;  selosa 
de  las  comblezas  de  su  esposo,  soberana  in<- 
dependiente  de  el  en  el  gobierno  de  sus  esta- 
dos :  reyes  dotados  &mlK)s  de  altas  prendas 
con  feos  vicios  amancilladas;  y  que  unos  y 
otras  en  sumo  menoscabo  de  la  nacion  rednn- 
d&ron,  nor  la  antipaiia  k  los  foeros  v  derecbos 
del  pueblo  y  la  insaciable  sed  de  despotismo 
que  k  entr&mbos  por  igual  los  caracterizaban. 

The  Bracelets  of  Queen  Victoria. — On 
festivals  and  gala  days,  the  delicate  arm  of 
the  Queen  of  £nfi;land  will  be  seen  adorned 
with  a  bracelet  that  mav  well  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  signincant  mementos  that 
the  radiant  partakers  of  royal  enjoyments  and 
princely  splendor  can  behold.  This  '/bijon*' 
of  the  most  tasty  finish  is  made  of  the  purest 
gold,  and  enlightened  by  four  of  the  rarest 
diamonds,  which  seem  to  dispute  each  other's 
beauty  and  delicacy.  But  their  greatest  in- 
terest they  derive  from  their  owners,  in  whose 
possession  they  were  in  other  times. 

The  largest  of  these  diamonds  belonged  to 
the  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta^  of  Wales, 
who  will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  British 
people  for  her  womanly  virtues  and  amiable 
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qualities.  The  secoDd  and  third  of  these 
gems  ofice  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Jiarie  ArUoineltey  of  France.  The  fourth, 
and  most  splendid  of  the  whole,  shone  at  one 
time  from  the  forehead  of  a  mis-educated  and 
unhappy  dupe  of  Rome,  who  shared  similar 
misfortunes  with  the  former — it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
then  to  a  King  whose  power  ended  with  the 
fall  of  his  royal  brother,  Joseph  Napoleon* 
One  may  well  question  whether  ever  a  wo- 
man's arm  was  encircled  by  a  ring  so  potent, 
of  emblems  so  grave,  and  souvenirs  so  full  of 
meaning. — London  TimeSf  altered, 

'  CBKOfTjAn  Courage. — ^When  Valens,  the 
emperor,  sent  messengers  to  win  Eusebius  to 
heresy,  bv  fair  words  and  large  promises,  he 
answerea,  ''  Alas,  sir !  these  speeches  are  fit 
to  catch  little  children."  When  the  emperor 
threatened  to  confiscate  his  goods,  to  torment, 
to  banis,  to  kill  him,  he  answered,  *'He 
needs  not  fear  confiscation  who  has  nothing 
to  lose;  nor  banishment,  to  whom  heaven 
alone  is  his  country ;  nor  torments,  when  his 
body  will  be  destroyed  at  one  blow;  nor 
death,  which  is  the  only  way  to  set  him  at 
liberty  from  sin  and  sorrow." 

**  All  things  work  tc^ether  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God." 

Bram  **  Every  Ladif's  Book,^^  a  little  vohme  jtut  puh- 
Uehed  by  a  Lady  of  New  York. 

Pound  Cake. — One  pound  of  flour;  one 
pound  of  sugar;  one  pound  of  butter;  and 
eight  eggs:  one  teaspoonfut  of  essence  of 
lemon,  or  rose  water,  and  half  a  nutmeg. 

Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream ;  beat  the  yolks 
and  sugar  together ;  then  add  them,  with  the 
flour,  to  the  butter;  and,  lastly,  add  the 
whites  of  the  eg|^,  beaten  to  a  high  froth. 
Continue  beating  the  mixture  until  the  oven 
is  ready ;  line  some  round  or  square  tin  pans 
with  battered  paper ;  put  in  the  mixture  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.  If  the  pans  are  square,  cut  the  cake 
in  small  squares,  when  cold. 

Rich  Small  Ca^.— Three  eggs ;  three  ta- 
ble-«poonfuls  of  butter ;  ditto  of  sugar ;  three 
cops  of  flour ;  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon,  and 
half  a  nutmeg:  Work  these  together,  roll  it 
thin,  cut  it  in  small  cakes,  and  hake. 


Lowell. — This  town  is  acquiring  great 
ehsiTacter  and  celebrity.  It  was  commenced 
in  1822,  and  contains  over  25,000  inhabitants, 
has  35  mills,  mostly  manufacturing  cotton 
eloth,  runs  204,000  spindles,  over  6000  looms, 
employing  near  7000  females,  2500  males, 
ma&ng  1,500,000  yards  of  cloth  per  week, 
CQDsaming  1175  bales  of  cotton  per  week,  and 
employing  a  capital  of  $11,000.  The  average 
wages  of  females  is  $1.75  per  week,  clear  of 
board.  Amount  of  wages  per  months  $138,000. 
Besides  the  factories  belonging  to  the  manu- 
fiicturing  corporations,  there  are  manufacto- 
ries of  powder,  flannel,   blankets,   batting,. 


paper,  cards,  whips,  &c  employing  about  550 
hands  and  a  capital  of  $600,000. — East.  pap. 

Kitchen  of  the  new  Conservative  Club,  8l 
Jameses  St. — Although  this  department  is  of 

treat  extent,  and  facilities  for  cooking  everj 
elicacy  are  at  hand,  only  one  steam  boiler  is 
provided,  which  likewise  furnishes  the  vast 
establishment  with  hot  water,  supplying  baths 
and  washing  rooms,  warmins  the  various 
apartments,  airing  the  linen,  and  removing  all 
chill  from  the  vanous  china  and  crockery  cujp* 
boards.  The  jack  is  so  constructed,  that  the 
largest  joints  may  be  attached  and  moved  by 
the  feeblest  person  ;  and  moreover  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged, that  the  juices  of  the  various  meats 
are  Kept  quite  distinct.  An  immense  heat  is 
eiven  out  from  an  enormous  range,  and  this 
from  a  fire  of  but  five  inches  in  depth,  and  ap- 
paratus of  a  novel  kind,  at  the  same  time 
serves  for  both  boiling  and  baking.  The 
whole  of  this  extensive  kitchen  is  kept 
perfecthr  cool  and  well  ventilated,  and  the 
house  free  from  smell,  by  a  sdf-acting  appa- 
ratus, an  adaptation  of  the  Archimeaean 
screw ;  and  the  smoking  rooms  are  likewise 
ventilated  bv  the  same  process,  and  this  is  all 
effected  witnout  anv  extra  fire  or  machinery 
whatever.  The  ^nole  of  these  arrangeme- 
ments  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Messr^ 
Jeakes,  of  Great  Russell  street,  imder  the  su^ 
perintendence  of  M.  Hur^,  the  well  known 
chef  de  cuisine. — Selected. 

No  one  imagined  that  there  was  any  drew 
lation  of  the  blood,  till  Harvey  demonstrated 
that  the  same  blood  which  the  veins  brought 
to  the  heart,  the  arteries  immediately  earned 
awav  again /rom  it  Harvey  died  at  Hamp- 
stead,  in  Essex,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1658,  m 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. — Selected. 

Railboab  to  Cakada. — The  Legiedature  of 
Maine  lately  chartered  a  company  to  build  a 
railroad  between  Portland  ana  MontreaL  A 
conference  between  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  representatives  of  the  Portland 
Company  has  resulted  in  the  final  selection  of 
that  route,  provided  the  Provincial  Parliament 
and  the  Queen  in  council  approve.  Boston 
wanted  the  road  to  nm  through  Massachu- 
setts.   

Eugene  Sue,  the  author  of  the  *<  Wander- 
ing Jew,*'  is  in  such  ccmstant  fear  of  being 
poisonedjby  the  Jesuits — those  political  and  re- 
ligious enemies,  whom  he  has  exposed  in  his 
works — that  he  has  two  Newfotmdland  doffs, 
who  first  taste  every  portion  of  his  food.  He 
relies  upon  their  instmct  to  reject  what  may 
be  deleterious. 

Honest  Indefemdbnge. —  How  different  a 
world  this  would  be,  if  all  its  inhabitants 
could  say,  virith  Shakspear's  Shepherd,  '<Sir, 
I  am  a  true  laborer ;  I  earn  that  I  get;  get 
that  I  wear ;  owe  no  man  hate ;  envy  no 
man's  happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good ; 
content  with  my  farm. 
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Children  dome  to  Frayer." 


*<  O  oone  lat  Hi  wonhq>  and  bow  down :  letnskoeel 

before  our  Maker." 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer ! 
Parents  and  children,  come  and  kneel  before 
Tour  God,  and  with  united  hearts  adore 

Him  whose  alone  your  life  and  being  are. 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer ! 
Ye  band  of  loving  hearts ;  0  come  and  raise, 
With  one  consent,  the  grateful  song  of  praise, 

To  him  who  blessed  you  with  a  lot  so  fair ! 

Come  in  the  morning  hour ! 
Who  hath  raised  you  from  the  dream  of  night  ? 
Whose  hand  hath  poured  around  the  cheer- 
ing light  ? 
Come  and  adore  that  kind  and  heavenly 
power ! 

Come  at  the  close  of  day  ! 
Ere  wearied  nature  sinks  in  gentle  rest ; 
Come*  and  let  your  sins  be  here  confessed  ; 

Come,  and  for  his  protecting  mercy  pray. 

Has  sorrow's  withering  blight 
Your  dearest  hopes  in  desdation  laid. 
And  the  once  cheerful  home  in  gloom  arrayed  ? 

Yet  pray,  for  He  can  turn  the  gloom  to 
fight. 

Has  sickness  entered  in 
Your  peaceful  mansion  ?  Then  let  prayer  as- 
cend 
On  wings  of  faith,  to  that  all-gracious  Friend, 

Who  came  to  heal  the  bitter  pains  of  sin. 

Come  to  the  place  of  prayer  ! 
At  mom,  at  night — in  gladness  or  in  grief-— 
Surround  the  throne  of  grace ;  there  seek  relief. 

Or  pay  your  free  and  grateful  homage 
there. 

So  in  the  world  above 
Parents  and  children  all  may  meet  at  last, 
When  this  your  weary  pilgrimage  is  past, 

To  mingle  still  their  joyful  notes  of  love. 

Union  AnniuU. 
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Written  by  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  spent  thirty 
years  in  Amenca,  and  then  retmed  to  the  place  of 
hia  birth. 

When  silent  time,  with  lightly  foot. 

Had  trod  on  thirty  years. 
My  native  land  I  sought  again, 

With  mony  hopes  and  fears. 
Wha'  kens,  thought  I,  if  friends  I  left 

Will  aye  continue  mine, 
Or  join  I  c*er  again  shall  meet 

The  joys  I  left  iang  syne. 

As  I  drew  near  the  antient  pile, 

Mv  heart  beat  all  the  way, 
nk  place  I  passed  seemed  yet  to  speak 


Of  some  dear  former  day— 
Those  davs  that  followed  me  a£ur, 

Those  happy  davs  of  mine. 
Which  made  me  tnink  the  joys  at  htni 

Were  naething  to  Iang  syne. 

I  ran  to  ilka  weel-kenned  place. 

In  hopes  to  find  friends  there — 
I  saw  where  mony  a  one  had  sate 

And  hung  o'er  mony  a  chair. 
Till  soft  remembranee  threw  a  veil 

Across  these  e'en  of  mine ; 
I  shut  the  door,  and  subbed  aloud. 

To  think  on  auld  Iang  syne. 

To  win  me  from  these  waefu*  tboughtfly 

They  took  me  to  the  town, 
Where  soon  in  ilka  weeUken*d  face, 

I  miss'd  the  youthfu'  bloom. 
At  balls  thev  pointed  to  a  nymph, 

Whom  all  declared  divine, 
But  sure,  her  mother's  blushing  face 

Was  feirer  far  Iang  syne. 

In  vain  I  sought,  in  music's  sound, 

To  find  that  magnet  art, 
Which  oft,  in  ScoUand's  antient  lays. 

Has  thrilled  thro'  a'  my  heart. 
The  song  had  mony  an  artfu'  turn. 

My  ear  confessed  'twas  fine. 
But  missed  the  simple  melody 

I  listened  to  Iang  syne. 

Ye  crones  and  comrades  of  my  yoath, 

Forgi'e  an  auld  man's  speen, 
Wha*,  midst    the  gayest   scenes,  now 
mourns 

The  days  he  once  has  seen. 
When  time  is  past  and  seasons  fled, 

Your  hearts  may  feel  like  mine  ; 
And  aye  the  sang  will  maist  delight. 

That  minds  you  o'  Iang  syne. . 

Old  newspaper • 

Grood  manners  are  the  blossoms  (^  food 
sense— and,  it  may  be  added,  of  good  fedmgt, 
too.— 2/ocAc. 
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FLOATING   CUVHC;l    FOR    WJ.tMES,    NEW  YORK. 


J  The  Young.  Men'a  Church  Mis 
;  Society  of  New  York,  whose  Board  of 
Hsnagera  was  oompoaed  of  fifly  zealous 
i  laborers,  from  out  of  every  Episcopal  con- 
',  fcregalion  in  the  cily,  determined,  about  two 
<  y«ara  since,  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
I    Dm  reltgioua  improvetnent  of  seamen,  as 


one  most  caloutated  to  produce  speedy  and 
certain  benefits,  '^''^y  acconfingly  ap- 
pointed the  Rev.  C.  C.  Parker,  the  present 
able,  faithful,  zealoux  and  eloquent  Chap- 
lain of  the  Floating  Church,  their  mission-  ! 
ary  to  seamen,  and  hired  temporarily  6>r  i 
his  use-~unlil  other  accommodations  oould    | 
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be  provided— a  room  on  Soutb-atrect,  near 
the  present  location  of  ihe  Church,  where 
Episcopal  services  were  commenced  the 
19th  of  July  1833.  Seeing  the  success  of 
hia  labors,  in  a  feiv  months  afier,  they  re- 
solved lo  build  a  Floating  Church.  The 
beautiful  edilice,  a  representation' of  which 
we  this  day  present  in  our  paper  for  the 
benefit  especially  of  our  dislant  readers,  is 
the  one  which  Ihey  completed.  There  is 
^no  building  in  the  eiiy  of  New  York  more 
more  likely  to  excite  the  interest  and  awa- 
ken the  gratitude  of  the  Christian  heart 
than  the  Floating  Church  of  our  Savior  for 
Seamen.  It  is  a  beautiful  gothic  edifice, 
seventy-six  by  [htrty-six  feet,  with  turrets, 
a  spire,  buttresses,  and  a  bell ;   all  erected 


on  a  deck  placed  over  two  boats  of  eighty 
tons  each,  (en  feet  wide,  aud  seventy  feet 
long.  These  boats  are  placed  ten  feet 
apart,  and  are  attached  to  each  other  by 

large  limbers.      This  allows   a  sufficient 
space  for  a   broad   foundation,  to  prevent 
careening  when   the  congregation  might 
happen    to    be    unequally  distributed 
cither  side.      The  guards  and  railing  i 
tend  three  feet  beyond  the  building  on  : 
sides.      The  apex  of  the  roof  is  iwenty- 
eighty-eight  feet  high — the   spire  seventy 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  fiagstaff— the  walls  at 
the  eaves  eleven  feet,  and  the  interior  con- 
sists of  an  area  sufiicicnt  to  seat  nearly  six 
hundred  persons. 

The  form  of  the  interior  of  the  roof  ia 
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that  of  a  broad,  crushed  arch,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  side  walls,  is  ceiled  with 
matched  cypress  boards,  so  closely  put  to- 
getiier  as,  when  painted,  to  seem  like  plas- 
tering. The  outside  is  covered  with  cedar 
boards,  matched  together,  painted  of  a  dark 
stone  color,  and  sanded.  The  interior  has 
been  painted  in  disUmptT,  by  two  ingenious 
artists  of  this  city,  whose  imitations  of  a 
groined  ceiling,  goihic  mouldings,  and  of 
recesses,  which  their  skill  in  perspective 
has  sunk  apparently  deep  into  the  walls, 
actually  deceive  the  most  practised  eyes. 
Many  spectators  have  insisted  that  they 
were  not  looking  on  a  plain  surface,  and 
much  miscalculated  (he  real  length  of  the 
building  in  consequence  of  the  suocess  of 
(hia  deception. 

It  is  moored  In  the  Eas(  River,  at  (he 
foot  of  Pike-slr^et,  a  few  feet  from  the  slip, 


aeourciy  protected  from  iho  influence  of 
the  (ides,  the  currents,  the  ice,  and  the  siir- 
rounding  shipping,  by  large  booms  extend- 
ing in  connection  about  it ;  and  is  entered 
by  a  wide  platform,  guarded  on  the  sides, 
and  lowered  down  so  as  lo  estend  to  the 
landing  at  (he  time  of  public  service.  This 
is  held  twice  every  Sunday.  On  Sunday 
mornings,  from  one  hundred  and  filly  lo 
two  hundred  seamen,  with  as  many  more 
persons  of  iheir  families,  or  individuals  in- 
terested in  them,  are  regularly  assembled — 
and  whh  them  are  often  raingltxl  persons  of 
both  sexes,  of  the  most  respectable  glasses, 
from  (he  ci(y  congregations,  pleased  wiib  an 
opportunity  of  worshipping  with  the  sons  of 
the  ocean.  Three  or  four  hundred  prayer 
books,  all  of  the  same  edition,  are  distributed 
among  the  slips ;  and  the  Chaplain,  be- 
cause the  congregation  is  largely  composed 
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of  seamen  who  have  not  constantly  enjoyed 
the  worship  of  our  liturgy,  gives  out  the 
page  at  every  change.  This  enables  all  in- 
stantly to  follow  in  the  solemn  and  affecting 
pxayens  and  praises  to  Almighty  God,  and 
wvariahiy  engages  the  attention.  In  con-, 
sequence,  every  seaman  takes  a  book,  and 
^the  responses  are  read  with  a  decorum  and 
^solemnity  which  show  that  the  mind  and 
heart  are  interested.  There  is  a  fine-toned 
organ  to  lead  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
chants,  and  in  singing  in  tne  Church  service. 
The  perfect  attention  and  propriety  of  be- 
havior, and  the  devout  appearance  of  the 
a3seniblage-^(aBd  from  the  short  time  sail- 
ors are  on  shore,  usually  not  more  than  three 
weeks,  it  changes  every  Sunday,)  — ^have 
often  been  remarked. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  circumstances 
in  the  course  of  the  services,  is  the  reading 
of  the  notes  of  sailors  bound  to  sea,  asking 
the  prayers  of  the  concpregation  present, 
that  Gioa  would  be  pleased  to  preserve  them 
amid  the  dangers  of  the  deep ;  of  sailors, 
who  have  just  come  on  shore,  desiring  to  re- 
^  turn  thanks  to  Almighty  Grod,  in  his  house, 
?  for  preservation  in  tho  perils  through  which 
they  have  passed ;  and  also  occasionally  of 
one,  who,  having  been  in  the  hospital,  and 
recovered  from  sickness,  and  just  discharged, 
comes  into  God's  sanctuary  to  return  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  heart,  for  his  mercy  in 
restoring  him  to  health.  The  last  Saturday 
evening,  December  14,  1844,)  says  the 
Chaplain  in  a  late  communication,)  nineteen 
men,  the  crew  of  the  ship  Alabamian,  which 
had  sunk  in  a  gale,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware, 
were  picked  up  in  a  state  of  almost  entire 
insensibility,  in  t\^o  open  boats,  and  landed 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  On  the  next  day, 
Sunday,  some  of  them  were  at  the  Floating 
Church,  to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  miraculous  preservation  of  their 
lives.  They,  as  well  as  the  crew  of  the 
siiip  Atalanta,  by  which  they  had  been  res- 
cned,  were  at  the  Chapel  before  sailing  on 
the  voyage  just  completed,  and  asked  for  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation,  that  God  would 
preserve  them  firom  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 
How  plainly  were  those  prayers  ans\vered 
in  mercy !  Several  cents,  covered  with  a 
crust  of  green  rust,  from  salt  water,  were 
found,  after  service,  in  the  contribution  box 
at  the  door.  They  were  from  the  pockets 
of  these  poor  ship-wrecked  sailors,  who 
landed  with  only  these  few  pennies,  and  the 
clothes  they  had  on  their  backs,  and  whose 
last  mke  was  in  gratitude  here  given  to  God's 


service. 


^- 


Sailors  are  sometimes  seen  there  who 

have  just  been  delivered  from  shipwreck 

perhaps  picked  up  at  sea  in  an  open  boat. 
after  days  and  nights  of  exposure  to  cola 
and  wet,  starvation  and  danger  and  death — 
landed,  only  a  few  hours  before,  by  some 
friendly  captain  on  our  shores,  and  with 
choaked  articulation,  relatmg  to  the  chaplain 
God's  mercy  towards  them,  and  remind- 
ing him  that  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
tion they  had  asked  for  before  sailing,  when 
last  in  that  house,  had  been  heard  on  their 
behalf 

But  it  is  asked,  why  separate  this  interest- 
ing class  of  men  from  the  rest  of  our  con- 
gregations ? 

The  sailor,  seldom  on  shore,  with  all  his 
recklessness,  has  some  pride.  His  best  suit 
of  clothes  is  not  always  a  good  one.  If  in 
an  elegant  church,  with  cushioned  pews,  and 
a  well-dressed,  fashionable  congregation,  he 
does  not  like  to  be  an  object  of  special  ob- 
servation. At  any  rate,  he  does  not  feel  at 
home  there.  He  feels  so,  only  with  his 
shipmates.  In  a  Floating  Church,  he 
knows  he  kas  a  home.  It  was  intended,  he 
is  sure,  particularly  for  his  benefit  If  land*' 
people  are  there,  they  are  the  strangers,  not 
he.  If  they  dislike  his  baize  shirt,  he  knows 
he  does  not  intrude  it  upon  them.  He  feels, 
however,  anything  but  dissatisfied  when  he 
sees  that  they  come  to  sit  and  kneel  beside 
him  in  God's  house,  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  him  there,  knowing  that  in  his  anx- 
iety to  keep  the  Sabbath  in  the  Lord's  sanc- 
tuary, he  will  slip  away,  by  permission,  from 
the^  duties  of  his  vessel,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
not*  waiting  to  change  his  working  dress. 

The  list  of  marine  disasters  of  the  the  last 
eight  years,  which  we  here  insert  below, 
shows  how  often  he  is  exposed  to  death. 
There  are  nearly  150,000  seamen  who  sail 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and 
290,000  from  those  of  England.  There 
have  been  yearly,  from  5  to  800  lives  lost 
from  this  country  alone,  and  2000  from 
England.  In  the  county  of  Barnstable,  in 
Massachusetts,  three  years  since,  there  were 
914  widows  of  seamen  living. 

But  the  question  has  been  asked, "  who  is 
the  sailor  ?  In  most  cases  he  is  a  youth  of 
active  spirit ;  impatient  of  the  restramts  and 
quiet  of  the  paternal  roof,  and  restless  to 
quit  it  for  a  life  of  adventure  on  the  deep. 
He  roams  from  island  to  island,  and  from 
continent  to  continent  over  the  globe,  soon 
overcome  by  temptations  and  revelling  in 
the  freedom  of  crime.  In  port,  until  lately, 
he  has  been  almost  universally  steeped  m 
vice,  staggering  and  rolling  in  our  great 
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commercial  thoroughfares.      Living  in  in- 
temperance and  licentiousness,  he  is  often 
unseen  and  unheard  of  hy  those  who  have 
long  virept  and  waited  in  acony  for  his  re- 
turn.    He  is  the  victim  of  all  the  poisonous 
temptations  that  lie  in  his  path,  and  on 
coming  on  shore  is  stripped  of  his  hard- 
earned  wages,  the  fruit  of  long  toils  and 
dangers  on  the^eep,  often  in  fewer  hours 
than  he  had  spent  months  in  gathering  them. 
But  an  angel  from  heaven  now  meets  him. 
It  is  religion  taking  him  from  the  paths  of 
hell.     He  sees  unfurled  a  signal  which 
wakes  in  his  soul  the  memory  of  a  mother's 
teachings — ^the  recollections  of  the  parental 
roof,  the  pure  and  holy  occupations  of  his 
childhood's  Sahhath  days.      Ashamed    or 
diffident,  he  thinks  not  of  entering  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Qodj  until  invited  hy  this  signal — 
the  Bethel  flag.     It  is  unfurled  expressly  to 
attract  his  att^tion.     It  tells  him  his  ship- 
mates are  there  assembled.     His  heart  can- 
not escape  the  appeal.     Hesitatbgly,  from 
his  past  habits  of  irreligion,  he  obeys.     The 
bible  is  read  in  his  ears.     The  gospel  is 
preached  to  his  soul.     Religious  tracts  are 
given  to  him  which  he  puts  away  in  his 
chest,  and,  in  his  next  voyage,  he  sits  under 
the  long  boat  in  the  shade,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  while  his  stately  ship  is  ploughing 
her  long  smooth  furrow  in  the  deep,  and 
reads,  and  resolves,  and  mentally  prays  that 
he  may  be  enabled  to  turn  back  from  his 
wicked  courses,  and  find  meicy  with  God. 
He  seeks  a  temperance  boarding-house  when 
he  comes  next  on  shore — he  finds  there  the 
influences  needed  to  sustain  him  in  his  holy 
resolutions,  and  wakened  to  a  new  existence 
by  that  patient  benevolent  Spirit  who  long 
has  stood  at  the  door  of  his  heart  and  knock- 
ed, he  becomes  a  converted  man.     He  now 
returns  to  gladden  hearts  which  have  long 
been  bleeding  and  weeping  over  his  ruin. 
The  son  that  was  dead  is  aUve  again — he 
that  vnB  lost  is  found.* 

Protestant  Ghurchmart 


*  As  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  late 
improvement  in  the  condition  and  habits  of 
seamen,  the  great  diminution  in  the  loss  of 
lives  and  the  decrease  of  the  number  of 
wrecks  on  pur  coast  cannot  but  be  observed. 
The  Temperance  Society  and  Temperance 
boarding-houses  have  done  much  to  create 
this  difference. 
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1836,  316 

1837,  490 

1838,  427 

1839,  442 

1840,  521 

1841,  364 


No,hvet  Uat. 
826 
1295 
756 
537 
648 
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Greece  in  1844 ;  or,  a  QfeeVs  Return  to  his 
Native  Latui — a  narrative,  edited  by  Theo- 
dore DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  V. 
Increase  of  knowledge  among  the  6reekfl.-p- 
Changes  of  opinions  and  practices  among  cler- 
gy and  people- — Priming  offices. — Books.-— 
Bambas's  Grammar.—'*  Gunaikocrateia." 

From  what  I  saw  and  heard  among  my  *< 
countrymen,  I  felt  convinced  that  an  impor- 
tant change  had  taken  place  in  their  opinions 
and  practices,  on  some  points  connected  with 
religion.    The  people  have  been  extending 
their  knowledge,  and  the  desire  for  improve- 
ment has  not  been  confined  to  the  things  of 
this  world.     I  fre<]^uently  attended  cbuicb, 
and  heard  conversaUon  on  religious  soliQects, 
on  several  occasions.    It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Greek  church  have  never  sanc- 
tioned image  worship,  or  the  erection  of  ima- 
ges in  places  of  worship.    They,  however, 
approve  of  the  use  of  pictures,  which  are 
doubtless  regarded  by  some  with  idolatry,  and 
formerly  were  by  more.    They  are  evidentif 
failing  mto  disuse;  for  I  observed  bm  tne 
picture  in  most  of  the  churches,  and  that  was 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  majority  of  the  people. 
On  entering,  many,  it  is  true,  crossed  them- 
selves and  looked  towards  the  picture ;  but, 
as  that  was  hung  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  expression 
of  respect  thus  manifested  was  the  effect  of 
habit,  and  not  directed  so  much  towards  the 

Picture  as  towards  the  consecrated  place, 
'he  sight  of  persons  prostrated  or  praying 
before  pictures  is  very  rare,  compared  with 
the  days  of  my  childhood. 

Many  of  the  clergy,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  very  favorable  to  this  change,  and 
their  examples,  as  well  as  their  instructions, 
have  effect ;  but  the  increase  of  the  use  of  die 
Scriptures,  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded, 
has  the  greatest  influence.  Happily  the  free 
use  of  the  Bible  has  never  been  forbidden 
to  the  Greeks.  No  obstacle  has  bean  in  the 
way  of  its  circulation  among  all  classes.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Scriptures  have  had  more 
innuence  on  the  character  and  language  of 
the  modem  Greeks  than  many  Americans 
suppose,  although  they  ever  have  been  less 
generally  read  and  studied  than  they  should 
have  been.  I  found  them  in  several  private 
houses,  and  heard  them  generally  read  in  the 
churches ;  but  in  former  years  the  same  facts 
I  witnessed  myself,  to  a  more  limited  extent. 
When  I  was  a  child,  we  had  always  a  Greek 
Bible  in  our  house,  and  it  was  my  father's 
invariable  practice  to  read  some  pasnges  in  it 

1842,  So         602 

1843,  304         642 

1844,  208  105 
Twenty  vessels  are  missing,  whose  melan- 
choly fate  is  still  to  be  told.  The  lives  lost 
in  these,  with  those  in  the  ship  England  and 
the  ship  United  States,  will  increase  the  last 
record  to  perhaps  nearly  300  lives. 
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at  fiunilr  worship.  The  children  were  often 
required  to  repett  them  Afler  him ;  and,  when 
we  were  ahle,  we  sometimes  repeated  mcnre 
from  memory.  This  was  especially  the  fact 
^  with  three  of  the  Psalms,  which  were  rery 
often  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

I  felt  some  curiosity  to  see  the  state  of  the 
press  in  the  capital  of  Greece,  as  that  must 
be  of  course  intimately  connected  with  the 
state  of  society  and  the  prospects  of  the  coun- 
try»  I  found  six  printing-offices,  but  most  of 
them  had  almost  suspended  operations,  in 
coQsequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  pub- 
lic awurs.  The  people  were  so  much  en- 
grossed with  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress, 
and  so  anxious  to  see  things  fixed  on  a  good 
and  permanent  basis,  that  they  had  little  dis- 
position to  read  of  anything  else,  or  to  pur- 
chase books. 

1  visited  several  of  the  printing-offices,  and 
found  only  three  or  four  compositors  employed 
in  any  of  them  at  that  time,  except  that  of 
the  principal  newspaper — the  Ephemeris  An* 
axartetos,  or  National  Gazette — which  has 
been  continued  twelve  years  or  more.  It  is  a 
sheet  of  the  sixe  of  a  small  American  country 
newspaper  of  the  present  day — that  is,  about 
as  Urge  as  a  New  York  daily  paper  forty 
years  a^a  It  is  printed  chiefly  in  Greek,  but 
partly  in  French,  which  is  one  of  the  indica- 
tions of  the  backwardness  of  most  foreigners 
in  learning  our  language  for  familiar  use — of 
the  conceit  of  the  French,  who  despise  every 
tongue  but  their  own—and  of  the  foolish  fash- 
iofi,  so  extensively  prevalent  among  people  of 
oiher  nations,  to  over*estimate  that  flippant 
dialect  of  the  Roman.  With  fewer  com- 
mandiog  positions  on  the  globe  than  the  Eng- 
lish«  and  with  a  literature  in  some  funda- 
mental points  far  less  substantial,  French  is 
preferred  bv  the  mass  of  forei|gn  travellersLiQ 
Greece,  and  even  of  residents  in  that  country, 
to  the  native  tongue.  They  seem  never  to 
think  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  con- 
verse with  the  people,  to  read  the  literature 
of  antiquitv  in  company  with  the  descendants 
<^  iu  authors,  or  to  speak  their  language 
"while  they  tread  among  their  ashes.  Al- 
cboiigb  a  large  proportion  of  them  have  spent 
rears  in  the  study  of  ancient  Greek  as  a  dead 
lao^ua^,  which  is  made  a  leading  branch  of 
edecation  in  the  universities  of  Europe  and 
America,  they  feel  no  interest  in  its  living 
reU».  Some,  and  the  most  ignorant  of  them, 
are  Ibrward  to  pronounce  it  a  mere  counter- 
feit, and  no  legitimate  ofi*8prin£  of  the  tongue 
of  Homer  and  Xenophon,  although  the  few 
who  have  taken  the  pains  to  compare  the 
two,  after  actually  learning  both,  bear  uniform 
and  powerful  testimony  to  their  identity,  and 
their  many  and  interesting  connections.  In 
short,  in  Greece  I  found,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  same  prejudices  and  practices  on  this  sub- 
ject as  in  America.  Many  pers{)ns  claim  to- 
pronounce  jugdment,  without  appeal,  against 
the  modern  Greek.  On  what  ground  ?  Frorn 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  their 
ignorance  of  this. 


But  I  digressed  from  the  printing-offices  of 
Athens,  and  was  ffoing  to  add,  that  the  prin> 
dpal  one  is  that  of  a  native,  who  is  callea  the 
Greek  Didot.  His  establishment,  as  may  be 
presumed,  is  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
great  Parisian  typographer ;  but  his  skill  is 
respectable,  and  his  works  reputable.  In  the 
infancv  of  the  country,  and  under  all  the  un- 
fiivorable  influences  which  Greece  has  had 
to  suffer,  arising  both  before  and  since  the 
accomplishment  of  her  freedom,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  state  of  this  art  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  found 
in  an  American  capital.  There  are  no  st^am 
presses,  nor  indeed  machine  presses,  of  any 
kind :  nothing  more  advanced  than  the  Ram- 
age  press,  which  I  found  standing,  and  in 
some  cases  working,  in  all  the  ofiE^es.  The 
composition  inking-roUer  was  however  there, 
and  in  general  use,  though  in  its  simplest 
form,  viz.  by  hand.  The  printers  employed 
were  most  of  them  Greeks,  some  of  whom 
had  served  their  apprenticeship  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  expressed  a  gratification  in  being 
able  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  good,  by  exercismg  an  art  so  closely 
identified  with  the  proMfess  of  civilization. 

Among  the  books  wnich  I  found  recently, 
issued  from  the  Athens  press,  was  an  edition 
of  the  grammar  of  Bambas,  for  the  instructicn 
of  youth,  or  rather  of  children,  in  schools^- 
the  style  being  simple,  although  the  size  of 
the  volume,  and  the  high  character  of  the  au- 
thor, are  such  as  might  lead  to  the  presump- 
tion of  its  being  exclusively  for  higher  classes 
of  students. 

I  procured  the  work  primarily  for  my  own 
immediate  use ;  for  I  had  some  leisure,  and 
felt  even  an  increased  desire  to  indulge  in  the 
study  of  my  native  tongue.  This  volume  be- 
ing particularly  appropriate  to  one  of  my 
present  objecift,  I  shall  take  the  occasion  it 
offers,  to  give  my  readers  a  very  brief  view  of 
it.  Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  whidi  I  could 
hope  to  bring  an  American  Greek  student  to 
my  own  views  respecting  the  language.  In- 
deed, it  seems  to  me  that  if  a  few  facts  pre* 
sented  in  this  volume  were  known  and  re- 
flected on,  there  would  be  at  once  a  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  modem  Greek. 

One  of  the  books  which  I  procured  in 
Athens  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  as  it 
presents  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  language 
of  the  common  people  at  this  day,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  in  different 
departments  of  life.  It  is  the  production  of 
D.  K.  Byzantios,  and  in  the  dramatic  form, 
though  never  performed  on  the  stage,  so  fiir 
as  I  know,  and  perhaps  designed  only  for  pe- 
rusal. The  object  of  the  author  was  to  cor- 
rect, by  satire,  some  of  the  fashionable  follies 
of  females  in  Greece ;  and  he  has  succeeded 
well,  as  his  book  abounds  in  genuine  wiL  It 
is  entitled  *'  Gynocrateia,  or  the  Government 
hy  Women," — ^an  idea  expressed  in  English 
by  a  still  more  familiar  term.  There  are 
eleven  dramatis  personmy  besides  a  chorus  of 
difl*erent  women,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in 
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Athens.  The  characters  are  chiefly  shop- 
keepers and  their  friends  and  servants ;  and 
their  various  fbrtos  of  speech  ^ow  that  they 
are  from  difierents  part*  of  Greece.  In  order 
to  gire  effect  to  their  dialectical  differences, 
many  words  have  a  strange  appearance,  of* 
ten  difficnh  to  be  interpreted  by  one  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  language  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. In  many  cases,  however,  these  changes 
are  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  contractions,  ellip- 
aes,  or  slight  mispronunciation.  What  is  in- 
teresting, sometimes  we  find  a  trace  of  old 
Greek  reappearing  by  such  a  change,  where 
it  had  been  lost  by  a  previous  deviation. 

FOREIGlf  liAlfGUAGSS. 

Bpankli  Sztract* 

The  Condition  of  Spanish  Farmers* 

From  Feijoo^M  Honor  and  oj  Benefiu  Agriculture. 

Del  eitado  de  los  Labradores  en  algunas  pro* 
vincias  de  Espana, 

Hay  hoy  gente  mas  infeliz  que  los  pobres 
labraaores?  que  especie  de  calamidad  hay, 
que  aquelloe  no  padezcan  ?  En  estas  tierras 
no  hay  gente  mas  hambrienta,  ni  mas  de- 
sabrigada,  que  los  lal^dores.  Cuatro  trapos 
cubren  sus  carnes ;  6  mejor  dir^,  que,  por  las 
muchas  roturas  que  tienen,  las  descubren. 
La  habitacion^  est&  iguaimente  rota  que  el 
Testido :  de  modo  que  el  viento  y  la  lluvia  se 
entran  por  ella,  como  por  su  casa.  Su  ali- 
mento  es  un  poco  de  pan  negro,  acompanado, 
ti  de  algun  lacticinio,  6  alguna  legumbre  vil ; 
pero  t(K[o  en  tan  escasa  cantidad,  que  hay 
quienes  spinas  una  vez  en  la  vida  se  levantan 
saciados  de  la  mesa.  r 

Agregado  k  estas  miserias  un  continuo  ru- 
disimo  trabajo  corporal,  desde  que  raya  el  alba 
hasta  que  viene  la  noche,  contemple  cual- 
quiera  si  no  es  vida  mas  penosa  la  de  los  mi- 
seros  labradores,  que  la  de  los  delincuentes 
que  la  Jpsticia  pone  en  las  galeras.  Lamen- 
taba  el  gran  Poeta  la  infausta  suerte  de  los 
bueyea  que  rompen  la  tierra  con  el  arado,  solo 
para  beneficio  ageno.  Con  igual  propiedad 
podemos  hoy  lamentar  la  suerte  de  los  hom- 
bres,  que  para  romper  la  tierra  usan  de  los 
bueyes ;  pues  ap^nas  gozan  mas  que  ellos  de 
los  frutos  de  la  tierra  que  cultivan.  Ellos 
siembran,  ellos  aran,  ellos  siegan,  ellos  tril- 
lan ;  y  despues  de  hechas  todas  las  labores, 
les  viene  otra  fatiga  nueva,  y  la  mas  sensible 
de  todas,  aue  es  conducir  los  frutos,  6  el  valor 
de  ellos  k  las  casas  de  los  poderosos,  dejando 
en  las  propias  la  consorie  y  los  hijos  llenos  de 
tristeza,  y  banados  de  l^grimas. 

ARTiriciAL  Limbs. — At  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  last  week,  M.  Magendie 
read,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  of  the 
Academy,  composed  of  MM.  Gambey,  Rayer, 
Veipeau,  and  himself,  a  report  on  an  artifi- 
cial arm,  the  invention  of  M.  Petersen,  a 
Dutch  sculptor,  and  presented  by  him  to  the 
Academy.  The  report  was  highly  favorable 
^JLha  iogepiot^s  ^d  benevolent   inventor. 


The  members  of  the  committee  state  that 
they  had  seen  the  apparatus  tri^d  upon  five 
mutilated  persons,  and  that  it  answered  in 
every  case  admirably.  One  of  these  persons 
was  an  invalid  who,  in  the  wars  of  the  em- 
pire, lost  both  arms,  retaining  only  the  stumps. 
With  the  aid  of  two  of  these  artificial  arms, 
he  was  able  to  perform  many  of  the  functions 
which  had  hitherto  been  performed  for  him 
by  others.  In  presence  of  the  committee  he 
raised,  with  one  of  the  artificial  hands,  a  full 
glass  to  his  mouth,  drank  its  contents  without 
spilling  a  drop,  and  then  replaced  the  glass 
on  the  table  from  which  he  had  taken  it.  He 
also  picked  up  a  pin,  a  sheet  of  paper,  6cc* 
These  facts  are  conclusive  as  to  the  mechan- 
ical skill  evinced  by  M.  Van  Petersen,  and 
which  is  particularly  shown  in  the  lighmess 
of  his  apparatus,  each  arm  and  hand  with  aJl 
its  anicnlations  weighing  less  than  a  pound. 
The  mode  in  which  tne  motion  is  imparted  to 
the  articulations  of  the  apparatus  is  exceed- 
ingly ingenious.  A  sort  of  stays  is  fixed 
round  the  breast  of  the  person,  and  firem  this 
are  cords  made  of  catgut,  which  act  upon  the 
articulations,  according  to  the  motion  giv«i  to 
the  natural  stump  of  the  arm.  The  invention 
fails  only  when  the  member  that  is  wanting 
has  been  entirely  removed  from  the  socket, 
which  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
The  report  ends  by  stating  that  M.  Van  Peter- 
sen's invention  is  superior  to  any  substitute 
for  the  natural  arm  hitherto  made,  and  ex- 
presses a  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  get  his 
artificial  arms  r^anufactured  at  so  low  a  (Coat 
as  to  be  accessible  to  poor  persons  and  muti- 
lated soldiers. — GaligjianVs  Meuenger, 

Printing  in  Colors.  —  M  .Silberman,  a 
Printer  of  Strasburgh,  has  forwarded  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  a  specimoi 
(ene  out  of  2500  impressions}  of  prmting  in 
colors  by  a  new  process  These  impressions, 
says  the  inventor,  as  they  come  from  the 
press,  need  no  retouching — and  whereas,  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  polychromabic  printing, 
as  many  plates  and  separate  impressions  as 
there  are  different  colors  are  requisite,  theae, 
(his  specimens)  although  printed  in  twelve 
aifferent  colors,  are  all  from  a  single  plate, 
and  printed  at  one  stroke.  No  particulars  of 
the  process  are  given,  but  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  the  one  plate  is  inked  from  twelve 
other  plates  of  peculiar  composition,  each 
having  its  own  colors  on  its  required  locali- 
ties upon  it. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  such  a  process 
would  be,  that  the  relative  positions  of  all  the 
colored  spaces  would  be  greatly  more  exact, 
accurate,  and  clearly  denned,  than  if  each 
were  printed  at  a  separate  stroke,  and  from  a 
separate  plate. 

A  great  lie,  says  the  poet  Crabbe,  is  like  a 
fish  on  dry  land ;  it  may  fret  and  fling,  and 
make  a  great  bother,  but  it  cannot  hurt  vou. 
You  have  only  to  keep  still,  and  it  will  die  of 
itself. 


* 
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Cold  Blooded  Sacrifice  of  Ltfe. — Sani- 
zier,  one  of  Napoleon^s  ablest  officers,  gives, 
in  his  Military  Memoirs,  the  following  sketch 
of  a  scene  after  the  battle  of  Austerliz: 

*'At  the  moment  in  which  the  Russian 
armv  was  making  its  retreat,  painfully  but  in 
good  order,  on  the  ice  of  the  lake,  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon  came  riding  at  full  speed  to- 
wards the  artillery :  « You  are  losing  time !' 
he  cried ;  '  fire  upon  those  masses,  they  must 
be  enguiphed  !  fire  upon  the  ice  !'   The  order 

K>en  remained  unexecuted  for  ten  minutes. 
I  vain  several  officers  and  myself  were  placed 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  produce  the  efiect ; 
their  balls  and  mine  rolled  upon  the  icewith- 
(Nit  breaking  it  up.  Seeing  that,  I  tried  a 
simple  method  of  elevating  light  howitzers ; 
the  almost  parpendicular  fall  of  the  heavy 
projectiles  produced  the  desired  effect.  My 
method  was  followed  immediately  by  the  ad- 
ioininf  batteries,  and  m  less  than  no  time  we 
buried  35,000  Russians  and  Austrians  under 
the  waters  of  tl|^  lake." 

-      RUSSIA,  300    YEARS   AGO. 

F)rom  ^^TkeVoyagu  of  Sir  Husrh  WUloughby  and 
athtr$**-^tdeetH[ for  the  Am  Pnmy  Magaz%iu. 

These  voyages  were  made  in  1553.  The 
following  is  an  account  of  the  Author's  in- 
troduction to  the  Emperor,  or  Duke,  as  he 
is  sometimes  called  \  and  furnishes  a  curl- 
Otis  specimen  of  ancient  imperial  manners. 
After  I  had  remained  twelve  days  [at  Mos- 
cow], the  secretary  which  hath  the  hearing 
of  strangers  did  send  for  me,  advertising 
me  that  the  Duke's  pleasure  was  to  have 
me  come  before  his  majesty  with  the  king's 
my  master's  letters.  And  when  the  Dulce 
was  in  his  place  appointed,  the  interpreter 
came  for  me  into  the  outer  chamber,  where 
sat  one  hundred  or  more  gentlemen,  all  in 
clplh  of  gold,  very  sumptuous,  and  from 
thence  I^came  into  the  council  chamber, 
where  sat  the  Duke  himself,  with  his  nobles, 
which  were  a  fair  company :  they  sat 
round  about  the  chamber  on  high,  yet  so 
that  he  himself  sat  much  higher  than  any 
of  his  nobles,  in  a  chair  gilt,  and  in  a  long 
garment  of  beaten  gold,  with  an  imperial 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  staff  of  crystal 
and  gold  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  other 
band  hnlf  leaning  upon  his  chair.  The 
chancellor  stood  up  with  the  secretary  be- 
fore the  Duke.  After  my  duty  done,  and 
my  letter  delivered,  he  bade  me  welcome, 
and  inquired  of  me  the  health  of  the  king, 
my  master ;  and  I  answered  that  he  was 
in  good  health  at  my  departure  from  his 
court,  and  that  my  trust  was  that  he  was 
now  in  the  same.  Upon  tRe  which  he  bade 
me  to  dinner.  .  The  chancellor  presented 
my  present  unto  his  grace  bareheaded,  (for 
before  they  were  all  covered,)  and  when 


his  grace  had  received  my  letter,  I  was  re- 
quested to  depart :  for  I  had  charge  not  to 
speak  to  the  Duke,  but  when  he  spake  to 
me.  So  1  departed  unto  the  secretary's 
chamber,  where  I  remained  two  hours,  and 
then  I  was  sent  for  again  unto  another 
palace,  which  is  called  the  golden  palace, 
but  I  saw  no  cause  why  it  should  be  so 
called ;  for  I  have  seen  many  fairer  than 
it  in  all  points ;  and  so  I  came  into  the  hall, 
which  was  small  and  not  great,  as  is  the 
king's  majesty's  in  England,  and  the  table 
was  covered  with  a  table  cloth,  and  the 
marshall  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table  with  a 
little  white  rod  in  his  hand,  which  board 
was  full  of  vessels  of  gold  :  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  did  stand  a  fair  cup- 
board of  plate.  From  thence  I  came  into 
the  dining  chamber,  where  the  Duke  him- 
self sat  at  his  table  without  cloth  of  estate, 
in  a  goun  of  silvjsr,  with* a  crown  imperial 
on  his  head  ;  he  sat  in  a  chair  somewhat 
high  :  there  sat  none  near  him  by  a  great 
way.  There  were  long  tables  set  round 
about  the  chamber,  which  were  full  set 
with  such  as  the  Duke  had  at  dinner :  they 
were  all  in  white.  Also  the  places  where 
the  tables  stood,  were  higher  by  two  steps 
than  the  rest  of  the  house.  In  the  midst  of 
the  chamber  stood  a  table  or  a  cupboard  to 
set  plate  on,  which  stood  full  of  cups  of 
gold  ;  and  amongst  all  the  rest  there  stood 
four  marvellous  great  pots  or  crudences,  as 
they  call  them,  of  gold  and  silver.  I  think 
they  were  a  good  yard  and  a  half  high. 
By  the  cupboard  stood  two  gentlemen  with 
napkins  on  their  shoulders,  and  in  their 
hands  each  of  them  had  a  cup  of  gold  set 
with  pearls  of  precious  stones,  which  were 
the  Duke's  own  drinking  cups :  when  ne 
was  disposed,  he  drank  them  ofif  at  a 
draught.  And  for  his  service  at  meat  it 
came  in  without  order,  yet  it  was  a  very 
rich  service :  for  all  were  served  in  gold, 
not  only  he  himself,  but  also  all  the  rest  of 
us,  and  it  was  very  massy :  the  cups  also 
were  of  gold,  and  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber that  dined  there  that  day  was  two  hun* 
dred  persons,  and  all  were  served  in  golden 
vessels.  The  gentlemen  that  waited  were 
all  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  they  served  him 
with  caps  on  their  heads.  Before  the  ser- 
vice came  in  the  Duke  sent  to  every  man  a 
great  sriver  of  bread,  and  the  bearer  called 
the  party  so  sent  to  by  his  name  aloud,  and 
said,  John  Basiliuich,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  great  Duke  of  Muscovia,  doth  reward 
thee  with  bread :  then  must  all  men  stand 
up,  and  do  reverence  when  these  words 
ore  spoken.     And  then  last  of  all,  he  giveth 
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the  mftraball  bread,  whereof  he  eatetb  be* 
ibre  the  Duke's  grace,  and  so  doth  rere- 
rence,  and  departeth.  Then  conneth  the 
Dake's  service  of  tbe  swans,  all  in  pieces, 
and  every  one  in  a  several  dish  :  the  which 
the  Duke  sendeth  as  be  did  the  bread,  and 
the  bearer  saith  the  sanne  words  as  he  said 
before.  And  as  I  said  before  the  service  of 
his  meat  is  in  no  order,  but  cometh  in  dish 
by  dish,  and  then  after  that  the  Duke  send- 


eth  drink,  with  tbe  like  saying  as  before  is 
told.  Also  before  dinner  ho  changed  bit 
crown,  and  in  dinner  time,  two  crowns ;  so 
that  I  saw  three  several  crowns  upon  his 
head  in  6ne  day,  and  thus,  when  his  ser- 
vice was  all  come  in,  he  gave  to  every  one 
of  his  gentlemen  waiters  meat  with  bis  own 
hand,  and  so  likewise  drink.  His  intent 
thereby  is,  as  I  have  heard,  that  every  roan 
shall  know  perfectly  his  servants. 


A  BIODBRN  liANDSCAPC 


We  see  here  a  scene  of  a  description  now 
fitmiliar  to  every  eye,  but  one  which  would 
have  been  inexplicable,  even  to  the  most  sci- 
entific of  our  readers,  forty  or  perhaps  even 
thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  landscape  bearing 
the  marks  of  tbe  great  modem  improvements : 
canals  and  railroads.  But  how  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  a  hundred,  or  even  in  a  thou- 
sand, are  qualified  to  take  so  simple  an  out- 
line as  this,  and  give  an  explaiiation  of  the 
purposes  of  the  improved  modes  of  transpor- 
tation, the  principles  involved,  the  history 
and  results,  with  the  present  condition  of 
things  relating  to  them,  the  desiderata  ai  the 
present  time,  and  the  projects  now  under  con- 
sideration for  further  advances?  Who,  we 
ask,  f^ls  competent  to  impart  to  an  unin- 
formed friend  such  information  as  this  in  a 
lucid  and  satisfiictory  manner  ? 

A  moment's  reflection  will  remind  us  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject.  How  many  prin- 
ciples of  how  many  sciences  are  iiyrolved ! 
How  much  research  and  study,  how  many 
inventions  and  experiments  have  been  wasted, 
in  the  long  course  of  patient  trials  in  bringing 
all  things  to  the  state  in  which  we  find  them ! 
The  best  way  in  the  world  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  learning,  is  to  become  acquainted 
with  our  ignorance,  by  bringing  our  knowledge 
to  a  practical  test.    «« If  I  know,  I  can  teach,'* 

^  — 


is  a  capital  truth,  well  worthy  of  being 
impressed  upon  every  mind,  and  brought  into 
frequent  use.  It  is  one  which  a  professional 
teacher  is  compelled  to  admit,  and  which 
every  mechanic  who  has  apprentices  to  train 
up,  every  physician  and  lawyer,  every  farmer 
and  housewife,  who  have  ignorant  assistants 
or  children  of  their  own  around  tbem,  have 
more  or  less  opportunity  to  become  convinced 
of. 

Why,  first,  is  a  road  so  important  a  thing 
to  a  neighborhood,  to  the  country  and  to  every 
inhabitant  of  every  house,  that  our  laws  so 
carefully  provide  for  it?  What  inconve- 
niences are  removed  from  the  family  in  the 
distant  while  house  near  the  center  of  the 
print,  below  the  windmill,  by  having  a  road 
pass  their  door !  What  new  advantages  are 
afforded  by  the  canal  on  the  left !  In  what 
respects,  and  in  what  des^rees  is  transporta- 
tion facilitated  by  canals  ?  What  inconven- 
iences arise  from  a  canal  crossing  one's  farm  ? 
Compare  railroads  with  canals  for  expense, 
safety,  rapidity,  &c.  &c.  By  what  means  are 
rail-cars  drawn  up  inclined  planes  ?  There 
are  other  objects  in  the  print,  calculated  to 

suggest  other  inquiries:  a  ship,  a  windmill, 
a  bridge,  &c.  But  we  intended  to  start  ofniv 
a  few  inquiries,  and  to  invite  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  readers  to  topics  that  may  inte- 
rest them  hereafter;  and  here  we  stop. 


< 
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One  of  the  moet  wonderful  of  all  the  iniel- 
leentil  *nd  moml  cbBD^es  which  hmve  taken 
jittt  in  the  world  for  centnriee,  if  not  the 
iDoat  wonderful,  ia  ih&l  etfecled  ia  the  Sand- 
«vch  Island*.  About  thirty  years  aifOr  the 
{  pnpte  wer«  mUerable,  degraded  idolaton, 


ground  to  the  earth  hf  a  ayatMn  of  anperaii-    i 
tiona  aa  proeperoDa  aa  that  of  Rome,  and  a    i 
prieaihood  not  leas  arogant  and  bloody.  Dur- 
ing thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  time  of  the 
diecorery  of  ibe  islands  by  Cooke,  ihey  had 
baen  expoaed  to  the  injustice,  cruelty  and  rice* 
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of  the  worst  men  who  sailed  the  ocean,  and 
whose  criminal  acts  have  heen  recently  in 
part  exposed  by  the  publications  of  the  Eng* 
iish  <*  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Aborigi- 
nes.'* At  length  great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple rerolied  against  their  bloody  rulers,  and 
a  great  battle  gave  them  a  triumph,  which 
they  used  with  humanity  towards  their  sur- 
viving enemies,  while  they  threw  their  false 
gods  into  the  sea.  The  first  band  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  arrived  just  after  these 
events,  and  were  astonished  to  find  them- 
selves received  with  open  arms.  From  that 
day  to  this,  Christianity  and  civilization  have 
been  faithfully  taught,  and  extensively  em- 
braced. As  several  attempts  have  been  made, 
at  different  times,  to  give  unfavorable  im- 
pressions of  the  character  of  the  missionaries, 
or  of  their  influence,  we  have  seen,  with  a 
pleasure  which  we  wish  to  participate  with 
our  readers,  the  following  impartial  testimo- 
ny in  their  iavor,  from  Lieut.  Wilkes's  Report 
of  the  "  Exploring  Expedition." 

By  way  of  introduction,  however,  we  would 
remark  that  the  preceding  print  represents 
one  ai  the  principal  school-houses  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  viz.  that  built  for  a  Charity 
School  in  1833,  in  the  towli  of  Honolulu. 
We  have  before  mentioned  it,  in  No.  7  of  the 
Penny  Magazine,  p.  104,  as  it  is  seen  on  the 
.right  hand  side  of  the  fine  view  of  the  town, 
on  that  page.  We  now  proceed  to  our  ex- 
tracts from  the  report  of  Lieut.  Wilkes. 

SCHOOL  FOR    CHIEFS*   CHILDEEN. 

The  house  which  I  occupied  was  in  the 
eastern  suburbs  of  Honolulu,  near  the  resi- 
dience  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  connection 
with  the  school  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  for 
the*chiefs'  children.  The  latter  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  at  an  earlv  day  af\er  my 
arrival,  and  was  much  delignted  with  the 
order  and  cleanliness  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke  superintend  the 
amusements  as  well  as  the  studies  of  the 
children,  and  impress  upon  them  the  neces- 
sity of  application.  Much  astention  is  paid 
to  them,  and  being  removed  from  all  conta^ 
'gion  from  without,  they  have  many  advan- 
tages over  the  other  natives.  This  was  the 
best  regulated  school  I  saw  in  the  islands : 
the  pupils,  consisting  of  eleven  boys  and  girls, 
were  under  ffood  management  and  control. 
The  object  of  this  school  is  exclusively  the 
education  of  the  royal  family — to  form  their 
chancers,  teach  them,  and  watch  over  their 
morals.  Much  good,  it  is  thought,  will  ac- 
crue from  this  system  of  education.  I  am 
not,  however,  satisfied  it  will  have  the  full 
effect  that  is  hoped  for,  or  that  the  impres- 
sions giiren  them  are  those  that  are  proper  in 


the  education  of  princes.  The  system  pur- 
sued rather  tends  to  republican  forms ;  a  good, 
Practical,  religious  education,  however,  may 
e  the  result.  How  far  it  is  intended  to  carry 
it,  I  did  not  learn.  I  have  seldom  seen  better 
behaved  children  than  those  who  attend  this 
school. 

Connected  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooke,  I 
must  not  omit  to  mention  John  li,  who  is 
their  guardian  and  protector.  During  my  stay 
I  saw  them  frequently.  The  Saturday  after 
my^  arrival,  I  had  them  on  board  the  ship, 
with  their  tutors.  They  were  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  well-bred  children  of  our 
own  country,  were  equally  well  dressed,  and 
are  nearly  as  light  in  color. 

THE   MISSIOMARIES. 

I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  vbiting  the  mis- 
sionaries; and  as  many  misrepresentations 
have  been  published,  and  much  misunder^ 
standing  exists,  relative  to  their  domiciles,  I 
trust  I  may  be  excused  if  I  give'  a  short  de- 
scription of^ their  interior,  to  set  the  matter  at 
rest.  It  will,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
any  one  that  they  are  not  as  luxurious  in  their 
furniture  as  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
Their  houses  are  generally  one  story  and  a 
half  high,  situated  fifteen  or  twenty  paces 
within  an  unpretending  gate,  and  the  garden 
is  surrounded  by  adobe  walls  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  high.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  but  most  of  them  are  of  wood ;  they 
are  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  square,  twenty 
feet  high,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  added  to  as  the  prosperity  of  the  mission 
increased.  The  front  door  opens  into  the 
principal  room,  which  is  covered  with  a  mat 
or  common  ingrain  carpeting,  and  furnished 
with  a  table,  a  few  winiCsor  chairs,  a  rocking- 
chair,  and  sofa,  all  of  wood.  There  is  a  very 
high  mantel,  but  no  fire-place,  the  latter  not 
being  needed.  On  the  mantel  are  placed  four 
glass  lamps,  each  with  one  burner,  and  in  the 
centre  a  small  china  vase,  with  a  bunch  of 
flowers  in  it.  Several  colored  scriptural  prints 
hang  on  the  walls  about  a  foot  below  the 
ceiling ;  on  the  table  were  a  few  devotional 
books. 

The  eating-room  adjoins  the  principal  room, 
and  in  one  corner  stands  a  cupboard,  or  an 
old  sideboard,  very  much  the  worse  for  wear. 
This  contained  the  common  earthenware  used 
at  meals.  A  native  ffirl,  or  woman,  is  all  the 
'*  help ;"  and  both  the  master  and  mistress 
take  a  part  in  many  of  the  domestic  duties. 
As  to  their  fare,  it  is  plain,  simple,  and  whole- 
some, and  always  accompanied  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  cheerful,  contented  faces ;  at 
least,  1  found  it  so. 

To  several  of  the  missionaries  I  feel  in- 
debted for  unsolicited  kindness,  and  I  spent 
many  agreeable  hours  in  their  society.  I 
must  b^r  testimony  that  I  saw  nothing  but 
a  truly  charitable  and  Christian  bearing  to- 
wards others  throughout  my  intercourse  with 
them,  and  heard  none  but  the  most  chari- 
table expressions  towards  their  assailants. 
Heedless  of  the  tongue  of  scandal,  they  pur- 
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iMd  ikeir  dnties  witk  ereooefs  of  temper, 
and  highly  laudable  good  will. 

THE  SABBATH  AT  H0N0LT7LU. 

Sunday  is  ushered  in  with  a  decorum  and 
quietness  that  would  saiisfy  the  most  scrupu- 
lous Puritan.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
amouj;  the  Polynesian  islands ;  and  this  strict- 
ness is  no  less  remarkable  here.  Such  is  the 
force  of  Example,  that  even  the  least  orderly 
of  the  foreigners  are  prevented  from  indulg- 
ing in  any  excesses ;  which,  considering  the 
worthless  population  the  town  of  Honolulu 
caii;ains»  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the 
police  regulations,  and  the  watchfulness  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law. 

To  the  preceding  extracts  we  will  add  a 
brief  account  of  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  re- 
presented in  the  print  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle, from  the  Hawaiian  Quarterly  Spectator 
of  1833. 

"  A  circumstance,  trifling  in  itself,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  "Oahu  Charity 
School."  Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  and  his 
lady  were  members  of  the  reinforcement  to 
the  mission  of  the  American  board,  which 
arrived  in  the  Spring  of  that  year.  No  chap- 
lain to  seamen  was  Uien  stationed  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  Mr.  Johnstone  devoted  a  part  of  his 
time  to  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  tracts 
MDOQg  them.  During  one  of  these  visits  on 
board  vessels,  he  fell  in  with  an  interesting 
lad,  the  son  of  Capt  Carter,  of  an  English 
vessel,  then  in  the  port.  On  offering  him 
8ome  books,  the  little  fellow  observed  that 
they  had  a  library  of  such  books  on  board  his 
£3iiht:r*8  vessel,  furnished  by  the  Sunday  school 
in  Dr.  Raffles'  church  in  Liverpool,  of  which 
he  had  heen  a  member.  Mr.  Johnstone  in- 
vited the  lad  to  his  house.  Iii  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  he  came,  accompanied  by  another 
lad,  a  800  of  one  of  the  foreign  residents,  who 
asked  Mr.  J.  if  he  would  teach  him  to  read ; 
to  which  he  readily  assented.  Very  soon  an- 
other boy  presented  himself,  asking  the  same 
iavor ;  and  the  exercise  soon  became  a  stated 
one,  Mr.  Johnstone  devoting  a  part  of  every 
day  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  who  came 
to  his  house  for  the  purpose.  A  new  interest 
was  thus  awakened  in  the  subject.  The  re- 
aideais  became  deeply  interested ;  and,  as 
aaiiable  acconimodations  were  needed  for  a 
school,  a  proposition  was  made  by  the  foreign 
residents  to  erect  a  school-house.  The  king 
granted  a  lot  of  land,  and  a  general  subscrip- 
tion was  made  by  the  residents,  as  well  as  by 
the  shipmasters  then  in  port,  including  a 
large  donation  from  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  U.  S.  ship  Potomac,  then  on  a  visit  to 
the  islands.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1832,  the  subscribers  to  the  funds  organized 
a  board  of  trusitfes,  and  the  house  was  erect- 
ed, and  dedicated  by  appropriate  services  on 
January  lOth,  1833.  It  is  a  neat,  substantial 
baildinj2  of  stone,  36  feet  long  and  2(3  feet 
wide,  fitted  up  with  benches  and  other  con- 


veniences for  a  school-room«  and  with  a  hand- 
some desk  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ser- 
vices which  it  was  expected  might  be  held 
there  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  cupola  is  provided  with  a  bell, 
presented  by  John  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  U.  S.  con- 
sul. The  whole  expense  of  the  building  was 
about  $1800." 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD  AND  HIS  FRIEBTDS. 

Story  about  Woodchucks. 

One  day,  when  James  called  to  see  his 
friend  Edward,  he  was  met  by  him  with  a 
smiling  face  and  an  animated  ajr.  ^  O,  who 
do  you  think  has  come  ?"  said  he.  **  A  young 
gentleman  from  the  couiury.  He  is  very  kind, 
and  likes  children.  He  will  play  with  us,  I 
can  tell  you." 

It  was  well  for  the  boys  that  this  was  a 
young  man  of  good  laste,  and  well  able  to  tell 
them  some  things  of  importance.  He  was 
son  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant place  io  the  country,  among  fields,  and 
groves,  and  hills,  and  streams  of  water.  He 
liked  to  work,  and  was  used  to  ploughing, 
planting,  cutting  down  trees,  reaping,  and 
mowing;  and  the  exercise  he  took,  while 
doing  such  useful  things,  made  him  strong 
and  healthy,  ^ood  natured  and  kind.  Besides, 
he  drank  nothing  but  water,  and  ale  none  of 
the  rich,  high-seasoned  food,  which  makes  so 
many  people  ill-tempered  and  sickly. 

James  felt  bashful  when  he  came  into  the 
house.  Edward's  father  was  so  familiar  with 
him,  that  he  called  him  John;  but  James 
bowed,  and  only  answered  his  questions  re- 
spectfully. He  was  invited  to  sing ;  hut  he 
felt  diffident,  and  said  he  would  rather  not. 

In  the  afternoon  he.  went  to  see  Edward 
again ;  and  found  John  silting  down,  with 
Edward  by  his  side,  and  one  of  his  little  sis- 
ters on  his  lap,  playing  and  talking  with  her. 
Edward's  father  said  he  thought  Jamet  would 
lik6  to  hear  a  story  about  some  of  the  anl^ 
mals  which  John  was  acquainted  with  in  the 
country,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  please  to 
tell  one  about  the  woodchucl^s. 

<*  Woodchuck  !"  said  James,  **  what  is  that  ? 
Is  it  a  bird  ?   I  have  heard  so." 

*'  Woodcock,  you  are  thinking  of,"  said  one 
of  them ;  **  no,  a  woodchuck  is  a  small  jour- 
footed  animal  which  lives  in  the  ground.  It 
is  about  as  large  as  a  cat,  with  shorter  legs ; 
and  has  very  mischievous  habits,  for  U,  will 
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come  oat  in  the  night,  and  eat  pampkins  and 
other  vegeiahles  in  the  fields  and  gardens. 
Yon  catch  them  sometimes*  John,  don't  yon  ?" 

**  We  try,  sometimes,  sir,  bat  we  do  not 
rery  often  succeed.  They  are  sly,  rery  sly 
indeed — especially  the  old  ones;  they  often 
wander  off  to  a  distance  from  their  holes,  in 
the  night,  and  get  baclc  again  before  th»  far* 
mers  go  out.  As  you  go  about  the  fields,  you 
here  and  there  find  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  or  more  holes  near 
the  same  spot  Sometimes  you  will  see  an 
old  fellow  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  a  hole ; 
and  when  you  go  near  him,  he  will  ran  in.*' 

"  Why  don't  you  dig  after  him  with  a 
spade  ?"  asked  Edward's  father,  for  he  wished 
him  to  go  on  and  tell  stories  for  the  amus^ 
ment  and  instruction  of  the  boys. 

*'  That  you  may  do,  if  you  please,"  said  he; 
**  but  you  are  not  certain  of  finding  him.  The 
woodcbuck  generally  has  at  least  two  holes; 
so,  while  you  are  digging  in  one,  he  will 
steal  out  of  the  other,  and  ran  off  without 
making  any  noise.  The  only  way  is,  to  stop 
up  one  hole  with  stones,  and  then  find  as 
many  others  as  you  can,  and  have  them  filled 
up,  or  closely  watched ;  and  then  dig,  and 
perhaps  you  may  catch  him.  Yet  he  may 
have  one  hde  in  a  secret  place  which  you 
can't  find,  and  then  you  hare-  all  your  work 
for  nothing. 

"  The  best  way  is  to  drown  them  out,  or  to 
set  a  trap.  They  commonly  get  near  the 
water  to  make  their  holes ;  and  then,  if  you 
stop  all  the  holes  but  one,  and  fill  that  with 
water,  you  will  drown  him.  Setting  traps 
is  to  be  done  with  great  care.  Oh,  they  are 
the  most  cunning  creatures  you  ever  heurd  of. 
An  old  woodchuck  you  can  hardly  get  into 
a  trap. 

'*  Where  the  grotmd  has  been  ploughed,  the 
woodchucks  often  walk  in  some  particular 
i\irrows,  and  sometimes  they  tread  paths  in 
the  grass,  which  you  can  plainly  see.  ^The 
way  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  path,  and  bury 
the  trap  there,  covering  it  up  with  dirt  or 
grass,  so  that  the  place  shall  look  exactly  as 
it  did  before.  Oo  there  the  next  morning, 
and  probably  you  will  not  find  a  woodchuck 
in  the  trap.  Oh,  they  are  so  suspicious  and 
cautious !  Why,  I  once  set  a  trap  so,  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  who  had  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience ;  and  no  person,  I  am  sure,  could 
have  told  there  was  anything  buried  there,  or 
that  the  Mfhh  had  been  removed ;  yet,  in  the 


morning,  I  traced  the  foot-prints  of  tn  old 
woodchuck  along  the  path,  almost  to  the 
spot ;  and  then  I  could  see  where  he  stepped 
out  of  the  path,  walked  round  it,  and  then  back 
again.  I  tried  it  again,  and  put  it  in  another 
part  of  the  woodchuck's  walk ;  but  he  went 
round  it,  and  so  he  did  every  day,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  catch  him." 

MIBr ERALA— No.  8.    Slate* 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  knowing  common 
slate,  to  anybody  who  has  been  to  school  It 
is  dark  colored,  dull,  soft  enough  to  be  scratch- 
ed with  a  pin,  and  breaks  in  flat  pieces. 
When  ground  or  scraped  fine,  it  makes  a 
light-colored  dust,  which  is  sticky  when 
wet,  and  wells  like  clay. 

Some  slate  is  coarse,  and  good  for  nothing 
but  rough  building  stone.  When  it  spliu 
thin  and  is  strong,  it  is  used  for  covering 
houses.  The  finer  kinds,  such  as  that  found 
at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  are  shaped  and 
framed  for  school  slates;  and  the  soft  parts 
are  cut  up  for  pencils.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
all  our  slates  and  pencils  were  brought  from 
England  and  Germany. 

Slate  contains  a  good-deal  of  clay,  or  alu- 
mine,  which  is  an  earth  that  makes  mud 
when  wet.  It  contains  also  much  flint-earth, 
or  silex,  which,  you  remember,  is  harder  than 
steel.  Perhaps  now  you  can  tell  why  a  piece 
of  slate  makes  a  good  hone,  to  sharpen  a 
knife  on. 

There  are  a  great  many  rocks  and  hills  in 
the  world  made  of  slate ;  and  some  of  them 
contain  a  little  potash,  which  is  dissolved  by 
rain,  springs  and  streams  of  water,  and  then 
the  slate  crambles,  and  is  carried  down  to  the 
low  grounds,  where  it  is  left,  and  forms  beds 
of  clay,  which  is  made  into  bricks. 

Slate  is  sometimes  black,  bluish,  browii, 
reddish,  and  of  other  colors.  Sometimes  it 
contains  limestone,  bitumen  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  then  is  named  accordingly :  lime- 
stone slate,  bituminous  slate,  &c.  Common 
slate  is,  therefore,  often  called  clay  slate,  to 
distinguish  it. 

TORRESPONDENCE. 

Afbil  23,  1845. 

2b  tks  Editor  of  tk$  Am  Penny  Magattm. 

If  you  think  the  following  worth  a  place  in 
the  American  Penny  Maganne,  please  insert 
iL  I  think  your  paper  a  very  useful  ooe.  I 
take  it  myself,  and  would  advise  any  ooe  who 
likes  a  variety  of  news  and  good  reading  to 
subscribe  for  it.    I  did  not  think  necsaary  to 
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sign  my  name  and  hope  its  publieation  will 
not  be  withheld  oq  that  account. 

A  SUBSCRIBEB. 

As  a  general  thing,  people  do  not  pay  much 
if  any  attention  to  the  study  of  Insects.  The 
stody  of  Entomologr  is  very  interesting  to  a 
contemplatire  mina:  but  it  is  not  pursued 
with  as  much  interest  as  could  be  wished, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  all 
branches  of  Natural  History,  although  it  fur- 
nishes more  materials  for  mvestigation  than 
my  other  branch.  People  do  not  consider  of 
how  much  importance  the  life  of  an  insect  is. 
They  do  not  seem  to  think 

**  Each  shell,  each  crawling  ioscot,  holds  a  rank, 
Impoftdnt  in  the  plan  of  nim  who  framed 
This  seale  of  being;  holds  a  rank,  Wtti6h,  lost, 
Woold  break  the  chaiOi  sod  leave  behind  a  gap, 
Wtiicb  Natare*8  self  woald  rue." 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  with 
which  a  person  is  apt  to  observe  an  insect, 
suppose  tne  following :  a  person  sees  a  fly, 
and,  perhaps  thinking  its  life  of  no  conse- 
quence to  any  one,  kills  it  to  get  it  out  of  his 
way.  He  does  not  think  how  many  changes 
the  little  insect  has  gone  through  ;  having 
been  first  enclosed  in  an  eg^t  without  any 
fecdiflg  or  perceptible  life ;  then,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  emerging,  in  the  form  of  a 
worm,  (larva,)  and  living  on  the  flesh  oi  some 
animal,  for  a  few  days ;  soon  to  turn  to  a 
ehrysalts,  (pupa,)  and  all  this  before  its  per- 
fect (ima^o)  Slate.  The  fly  is  so  common, 
that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  overlooked :  but 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  curious  insect. 

As  I  said  before,  the  sludv  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  very  interesting ;  and  I  advise  young 
persona,  when  they  have  leisure,  to  pursue 
this  study,  as  they  will  find  it  both  useful  and 
interesting.  In  some  works  they  will  find 
how  to  class  insects.  The  fly  belongs  to  the 
order  Dyoptera,  or  two-winged  insects.  (Dyo, 
in  Greek,  means  twoy  and  ptera,  wings,)  See 
Hanyr'a  Family  or  School  Library,  '*  Insects." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOREIGBr  NBWS. 

Fbaitgb. — On  the  12ih  ult.  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  passed  the  Colonial  Administration  Bill, 
by  a  majority  of  103  to  56.  This  bill,  though 
defective,  is  the  first  blow  struck  at  elavery 
m  the  French  colonies.  The  committee  on 
the  bill  admits,  in  its  report,  that  slavery  is 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  the  only  question 
now  is,  how  that  object  is  to  be  earned  into 
eflTecL     In  virtue  of  the  fourth  paragraph, 

1  slaves  will  be  legally  entitled  to  whatever 
property  they  may  be  in  possession  of  at  the 
date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  new  law,  as 
also  to  that  which  they  may  in  future  acquire, 
pcoTided  they  can  prove  that  they  have  ob- 
tained it  by  legitimate  means.  They  are  not, 
however,  permitted  to  possess  either  arms  or 
boats.  They  are,  moreover,  qualified  to  in- 
bferit  every  uescription  of  property  from  free 
persons  or  slaves,  to  purchase  lands  and  houp 


ses,  and  dispose  of  them  by  will  or  otherwise. 
An  amendment,  proposed  by  Count  Beugnot, 
was  also  carried,  by  which  an  enfranchised 
negro  slave  is  permitted  to  choose  the  em- 
ployer for  whom  he  is  to  labor  for  hire,  during 
live  years  after  his  emanci|mtion. 

Lettera  from  Algiers  intimate  that  Abd-el- 
Eader  was  again  on  the  frontiera  of  Morocca 
He  was  known  to  have  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellion,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
dethrone  Abd-er-Rahman.  The  emperor  founds 
it  difficult  to  get  his  soldiers  to  act,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  exercised  .by  Abd-el- 
Kader,  as  head  of  the  Marabouts,  over  the 
Mussulman  population. 

Switzerland. — Battle  of  Lucerne  and  De- 
feat  of  the  Free  Corps. — The  most  important 
news  is  the  increasing  quarrel  between  the 
Protestants  and  Roman  (Catholics  in  Switzer- 
land. A  battle  has  been  fought,  and  much 
blood  shed.  These  ruptures,  if  continued, 
will  probably  lead  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  its  partition  among 
the  adjacent  powere  of  Europe.  It  seems 
that  the  people  of  the  Basle  Champagne,  and 
the  more  disorderly  in  Berne,  formed  a  free 
corps  with  which  to  attack  Lucerne,  while 
the  Canton  of  Argau  summoned  by  the  tocsin 
all  good  Protestants  to  arms.  A  force  of  5000 
men  was  accordingly  assembled,  and  passed 
the  frontier  of  Lucerne  on  the  29th  of  March. 
Meanwhile  that  town  was  hastily  fortified, 
and  troops  marched  to  the  number  of  from 
10  to  20,000,  prepared  for  the  defence  of  the 
city. 

The  invaders  appear  to  have  beai  deficient 
in  military  skill.  They  sufiered  their  troops 
to  be  divided  and  drawn  in  deiail  into  an  am- 
buscade. They  fought,  however,  with  much 
spirit  and  courage,  but  were  defeated,  leaving 
600  men  dead  on  the  field.  Thev  returned 
subsequently  in  great  disorder,  and  were  ha- 
rassed by  their  enemies  to  sueh  a  degree, 
from  every  quarter,  that  only  one  thousand  of 
the  five  thousand  returned. 

The  invaders  were  treated  with  such  fierce- 
ness in  all  quarters,  that  it  is  said  that  out  of 
4000  or  5000  men,  not  more,  than  2000  had 
escaped  massacre. 

Germany.  —  Frankfort.  —  The  discussions 
which  are  now  going  on  in  the  Diet  of  the 
Confederation,  respecting  the  affairs  of  the 
German  Catholic  Church,  have  taken  a  turn, 
which,  it  is  feared,  must  soon  decide  the  fate 
of  this  new  movement. 

The  booksellers  of  Cologne  have  recently 
concluded  an  engagement  among  themselves 
not  to  publish  or  sell  any  writings  a^inst 
Rome,  or  in  favor  of  the  present  religious 
movement  in  Germany. 

Inundations  in  Oermany. — The  Revenue 
de  Paris  states  that  the  greatest  inundations 
of  which  Germany  has  durine  the  last  two 
centuries  preserved  the  recollection,  were 
those  of  1655  and  1784 :  nevertheless,  neither 
of  those  events  were  so  disastrous  as  the  in- 
undations of  the  present  year.  The  entire 
Germanic  confederation,  a  part  of  Austria,  and 
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of  PolaDd,  have  been  literally  under  water 
since  the  30ih  of  March.  The  Rhine,  the 
Maine,  the  Neckar,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Vistula,  have  in  succession  over- 
flowed their  banks — not  in  a  day,  but  in  an 
hour.  Frankfort,  Mei2,  Cologne,  Dresden, 
Pra^e,  and  a  number  of  the  other  towns,  and 
several  thousand  villages  were  covered  with 
water.  The  magnificent  bridge  of  Dresden 
has  been  carried  away,  and  many  edifices 
have  been  destroyed. 

India. — Sir  C.  Napier  means  to  force  three 
robber  tribes  to  surrender,  and  then  to  place 
them  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Indus,  and 
make  them  labor  until  they  erect  houses  and 
form  farms  sufi&cient  for  their  own  subsist- 
ence and  dwellings— then  to  offer  these  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor  to  them,  if  they  will  be 
peaceable  ;  if  they  refuse,  he  will  continue  to 
make  them  work  as  convicts.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan,  he  has  blockaded  them  in  their 
mountams ;  and  they  had,  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary, agreed  to  surrender. 

Tne  Italian  Scientific  Congress  have  called 
their  meeting  at  Naples. 

Dr.  Wolff  has  arrived  in  England ;  and,  in 
a  letter  to  Capt.  Grover,  which  is  published 
in  the  papers,  has  given  a  graphic  sketch  of 
his  '*  hair  oreadth  'scapes"  in  the  mission  from 
which  he  has  returnea. 

Mr.  Everett,  the  American  Minister,  enter* 
tained  a  distinguished  party  of  the  nobility  on 
Thursday.  Lord  Brougham  was  among  the 
number. 

Beatttipul  ConrcmENCB. — During  the  morn- 
ing service,  yesterday,  at  Christ's  Church, 
Salem  street,  an  incident  occurred  which 
would  have  been  interpreted,  by  the  ancients, 
as  a  sisnal  of  Divine  approbation.  The  Rev, 
Mr.  Mjircus,  of  Nantucket,  the  officiating 
minister,  f^ave  out  to  be  sung,  the  84th  Psalm, 
in  which  is  the  following  stanza : 

The  birds,  more  happy  far  than  I, 

Around  thy  temple  throng , 
Securely  there  they  build,  and  there 

Securely  jiatch  their  young. 

While  he  was  reading  this  Psalm,  a  dove  flew 
in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  alighted  on4he 
capital  of  one  of  the  pilasters,  near  the  altar, 
and  nearly  over  the  head  of  the  reader.  A 
note  of  the  Psalm  and  Hymn  to  be  sung  had 
been  previously  given,  as  is  customary,  to  the 
choir;  otherwise,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  there  was  design  in  the  selection; 
for  the  minister  announced,  for  the  second 
singing,  the  75th  Hymn,  commencing, 

Come  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly  dove. 
With  all  thy  quickoinflr  i>ower8 ; 

Kindle  a  flame  of  sacred  love 
In  these  cold  hearts  of  ours. 

The  preacher  was  uncontdoos  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  bird,  antU  ihe  close  of  the  ser- 
vices ;  and  the  innocent  visiter  was  suffered 
to  "  depart  in  peaoe. "—Bofl^n  TraiueripU 


ttece^pfta* 

From  *•  Every  Lady*»  BookV  a  little  vohtme  jusi  jmb  • 
liehfd  by  a  Lady  of  New  York.    {Amended ) 

Fruit  Cake. — Make  a  cake  of  one  pound  of 
four,  one  pound  of  sugar,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  ten  eggs^ 

First  beat  the  yolks  and  'sugar  together ; 
then  add  the  flour  and  butter,  beaten  to  a 
cream ;  and,  lastly,  mix  in  lightly  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  high  froth. 

Then  have  a  pound  and  a  half  of  raisins 
stoned  and  chopped ;  two  pounds  of  currants, 
well  washed,  picked  clean  and  dried;  one 
pound  of  citron  cut  in  slips ;  mace  and  nut- 
meg, each  half  an  ounce;  and  do  not  add 
alcohol  in  any  form. 

Strew  half  a  pound  of  flour  over  the  cur- 
rants and  raisms,  and  then  stir  them  well 
into  the  cake. 

Line  tin  basins  with  buttered  paper,  fill 
them  two  inches  deep,  and  bake  in  a  mode- 
rate oven  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Tea  Rusk* — One  pint  of  warm  milk ;  put 
(me  gill  of  yeast ;  make  it  a  dough  with  flour ;  < 
let  it  stand  to  rise ;  when  light,  add  a  cup  of  ' 
butler  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salsratns,  dis- 
solved in  water;  (or,  in  the  place  of  saherft- 
ratus,  use  a  bit  of  sal  vdatile,  the  size  of  a 
amall  nutmeg,  and  a  piece  of  alum  of  the 
same  size,  finely  ground.) 

Flour  your  hands  well,  and  make  the  dough 
into  cakes  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  lay  them 
close  in  a  buttered  basin ;  ba£e  in  a  hot  oven ; 
when  nearly  done,  wet  them  over  with  milk 
in  which  some  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  return 
them  to  the  oven  to  finish  baking :  doing  them 
over  with  milk,  gives  them  a  mie  color. 

Rqforted  for  the  ff,  Y.  Eajfreee, 
Meetlug  of  the  Historical  Society,  May  7(]u 

The  early  part  of  the  evening  was  occupied 
with  the  reading  of  various  letters  relatmg  to 
the  business  or  purposes  of  the  Society;  also 
a  number  from  societies,  as  well  as  individu- 
als, whose  opinions  had  been  solicited  con* 
ceming  the  new  and  distinctive  name  for  the 
United  States.  The  replies  were  almost  in- 
variably in  opposition  to  this  change,  and  to 
all  change,  especially  those  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  Mr.  H.  Bleecker. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  of  Philadelphia, 
read  his  paper  on  the  growth  and  characteris- 
tics of  American  literature. 

Among  the  donations  reported  to  the  His- 
torical Society,  in  the  early  part  c^  the  eve- 
ning, was  a  medal  struck  in  commemoration 
of  the  Naval  Victories  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp 
in  1653,  presented  by  William  C.  Rhinelan- 
der,  Esq. 

[The  medal  is  of  silver,  about  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  with  an  inscription  round  the  b(»> 
ders,  in  old  Dutch  letters,  beginning :  **  Wil- 
liam doet  muller  Tromp  door  kunst  von  geat,'* 
with  the  date.  Within  are  seen,  in  high 
relief,  the  two  principal  ships  engaged,  andg 
the  fleets  in  low  relief  in  the  distance.  On 
the  reverse,  in  very  bold  relief,  is  the  bust  <^ 
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the  old  Admiimly  who  ha«  a  rery  fine  counte- 
nance, with  two  angels  blowing  trumpets  and 
holding  a  crown  over  his  head,  and  two  palm 
branches  and  a  display  of  arms  on  each  side.] 
Mr.  Schoolcraft  presented  an  ancient  Indian 
kettle,  found  near  St.  Mary's.*  concealed  in  a 
care,  and  believed  to  be  250  years  old. 

EXTIUOUDINABT  SAGACrTY  OF  A  CaT. — We 

bav^  the  fdlowing  anecdote  from  an  unques- 
tionable source,  and  assure  our  readers  that 

the  statement  may  be  relied  on. 

New  Haven  Courier, 

A  gentleman  of  this  city  had  two  cats  upon 
his  premises,  related  by  the  ties  of  mother 
and  daughter — both  of  which  were  blessed 
with  a  litter  of  kittens  at  about  the  same 
time.  Not  many  days  after,  the  two  mothers 
were  observed  sitting  together  in  the  shed, 
aid  intoitljr  eyeing  each  other,  as  if  holdinfi^ 
a  consultation.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
minutes  thus  spent,  the  younger  cat  returned 
to  her  kitten,  one  only  having  lived,  and 
brought  it  towards  the  old  cat,  which  still 
kept  her  place.  This  kitten  she  placed  di- 
rectly before  her  mother,  and  then  sat  down 
not  fiir  from  it.  The  two  parents  looked 
again  at  each  other  for  some  time,  when  the 
elder  retreated,  leaving  the  kitten  where  the 
other  had  placed  it. 

The  mother  again  took  up  her  mewing  off- 
ering, and  once  more  approached  her  recu- 
sant companion,  when  the  same  ceremony 
was  repeated,  with  a  similar  effect.  This  oc- 
curred several  times,  when  the  elder  cat,  as 
if  influenced  by  the  mute  appeal  of  the  mo- 
ther, took  up  the  strange  kitten  thus  forced 
upon  her  charity,  conveyed  it  to  the  spot 
where  her  darlings  were  deposited,  and,  to 
all  appearances,  adopted  it  srs  her  own. 

The  younger  cat,  having  thus  seen  the  ob- 
ject of  her  solicitude  provided  for,  retired 
slowly  to  her  straw,  where  she  was  soon 
after  taken  with  a  fit,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly died.  We  leave  it  for  naturalists  to  explain, 
whether  the  invalid  cat  was  aware  of  her 
speedy  dissolution ;  or  whether,  what  we 
call  instinct,  in  the  lower  order  of  animals, 
does  not  occasionally  approach  very  near  to 
what  Is  termed  reason  among  the  human  spe- 
cies.— New  Haven  Courier. 
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Aw  Excellent  Movement. — At  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Woousockct,  held 
a  few  days  since,  the  following  judicious  pre- 
amble and  resolution  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  it  is  currently  reported  that,  in 
one  of  our  neighboring  villages,  *'  a  man  made 
during  the  last  year  SI 500  by  minding  his 
own  biuiness,  and  $500  by  lettmg  other  peo- 
ple's alone ;"  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  some  of 
the  good  people  in  our  village  to  try  the  ex- 
periment, not  only  as  a  source  of  emolument 
to  themselves,  but  of  satisfaction  to  their 
aeigbbors. 


It  was  stated,  at  the  Convention  of  Geolo- 
gists at  New  Haven,  last  week,  that  the  ve- 
locity of  sea-waves,  engendered  by  earth- 
quake,  is  not  far  from  thirty  miles  a  minute: 
twice  the  velocity  of  sound.  The  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  threw  a  succession  of  36  enormous 
waves  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of 
Antigua  in  10  hours.  Ten  successive  shocks 
at  exact  intervals  of  35  minutes. 

Professsor  Silliman  stated  that  letters  which  ^ 
he  hud  received  from  Professor  Agassis,  of  ^ 
Switzerland,  announced  the  intention  of  that 
distinguished  geologist  to  visit  this  country  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Manufacture  of  Steel  Pens, — ^In  the  first 
place,  flat  sections  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of 
the  shape  required,  by  a  staAnping  press ; 
they  are  then  placed  under  another  press, 
which  pierces  the  holes  and  cuts  the  slits ; 
and  they  are  then  struck  in  to  their  convex 
shape  by  a  third  press.  They  are  then  to 
be  polished  and  tempered,  which  is  man- 
aged in  a  peculiar  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  fly-wheel  and  box,  in  which  the  pens  are 
placed,  and  to  which  a  motion  is  given, 
resembling  that  exhibited  in  shaking  mate- 
rials together  in  a  bag. 

After  this  process,  they  are  tempered  in 
a  box,  shaken,  and  brought  to  a  blue  color, 
being  carefully  watched,  and  the  heat  les- 
sened  whenever  a  shade  of  yellow  is  ob- 
served on  their  surface.  The  split  is  then 
completed  by  touching  the  sides  with  a  pair 
of  pincers.  Some  idea  may  be  given  of 
the  greater  rapidity  with  which  steel  pens 
are  made  than  the  quill,  when  we  state, 
that  of  the  latter  an  expert  pen  cutter  can 
only  make  six  hundred  a  day  ;  whilst  with 
the  recent  steel  pen  machines,  as  many 
may  be  made  in  a  single  hour  with  the 
greatest  ease. 

The  steel  of  which  these  pens  are  made 
is  frequently  alloyed  with  some  other  metal, 
in  order  to  improve  the  elasticity,  and  in 
some  cases  to  prevent  rust ;  but  the  steel 
alone  employed  in  England  for  making 
pens,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  tons  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  three  hundred  millions  of  pens !  a 
number  employing  such  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  ingenuity,  as  to  be 
scarcely  credible,  did  not  the  Parliamenta- 
ry returns  attest  the  fact. — Selected, 

MAXIMS. 

Maintain  dignity  without  the  appearance 

of  pride. 

Persevere  against  discouragements.  ^ 

Keep  your  temper.  ' 

Be  punctual  ai>d  methodical  in  business, 

and  never  procrastinate. 
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MY   MOTHEB. 

Bf  Fanny  Forrester. 

Give  me  my  old  Beat,  mother, 

With  my  bead  upon  thy  knee ; 
Vwe  ]>a8sed  through  many  a  changing 
scene. 

Since  thus  I  sat  by  thee. 
Oh  !  let  me  look  into  thine  eyes— 

Their  meek,  soft,  loving  light 
Falls,  like  a  gleam  of  hohness, 

Upon  my  heart  to-night. 

Pve  not  been  long  away,  mother ; 

Few  suns  have  rose  and  set. 
Since  last  the  tear-drup  on  thy  cheek 

My  lips  in  kisses  met : 
'Tis  but  a  little  time,  I  know. 

But  very  long  it  seems. 
Though  every  night  I  came  to  thee. 

Dear  mother,  in  my  dreams. 

The  world  has  kindlv  dealt,  mother. 

By  the  child  thou  lov*st  so  well ; 
Thy  prayers  have  circled  round  her  path. 

And  'twas  their  holy  spell 
Which  made  that  patn  so  dearly  bright, 

Which  strewed  the  roses  there. 
Which  gave  the  light,  and  cast  the  balm 

On  every  breath  of  air. 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother, 

A  happier  never  beat ; 
And  even  now  new  buds  of  hope 

Are  bursting  at  my  feet. 
Oh,  mother!  life  may  be  a  ** dream :" 

But,  if  such  dreams  are  given 
While  at  the  portal  thus  we  stand. 

What  are  the  truths  of  Heaven  ? 

I  bear  a  happy  heart,  mother. 

Yet,  when  fond  eyes  I  see^ 
And  hear  soft  tones,  and  winning  words, 

I  ever  think  of  thee. 
And  then  the  tear  my  spirit  weeps 

Unbidden,  fills  my  eye ; 
And,  like  a  homeless  dove,  I  long 

Unto  thy  breast  to  fly. 

Then  I  am  very  sad,  mother, 

Tm  very  sad  and  lone; 
Oh !  there's  no  heart  whose  inmost  fold 

Opes  to  me  like  thine  own  ! 
Though  sunny  smiles  wreathe  blooming 

Ijps, 
While  love-tones  meet  my  ear ; 

Mymother,  one  fond  glance  of  thine 

Were  thousand  times  more  dear. 

Then,  with  a  closer  clasp,  mother. 

Now  hold  me  to  thy  heart ; 
.  Pd  feel  it  beating  'gainst  my  own 

Once  more  bnore  we  part. 
And,  mother,  to  this  love-lit  spot, 

When  I  am  far  away. 
Come  oft— /oo  oft  thou  canst  not  eorne^ 

And  for  thy  darling  pray. 


Spring  it  CTomtng. 

By  Mr,  Naek,  toho  was  deaf  amd  dwnbfirom  his 

childhood. 

Spring  is  coming !  Spring  is  coming  I 
Birds  are  chirping  insects  humming. 
Flowers  are  peepmg  from  their  sleeping. 
Streams  escaped  from  winter's  keeping. 
In  delightful  freedom  ruf^hing. 
Dance  along  in  music  gushing,  • 

Scenes  of  late  by  deadness  saddened, 
Smile  in  animation  gladdened  ; 
All  is  beauty,  all  is  mirth, 
AH  is  glory  upon  earth. 
Shout  we  then  with  Nature's  voice. 
Welcome  Spring !  Rejoice  !  Rejoice  ! 

Spring  is  commg ;  come,  my  brother. 
Let  us  rove  with  one  another 
To  our  wdl-remembered  wild-wood, 
Flourishin£^  in  Nature's  childhood ; 
Where  a  Uiousand  flowers  are  springing, 
And  a  thousand  birds  are  singing; 
Where  the  golden  sunbeams  quiv^ 
On  the  verdure-girdled  rivei; ; 
Let  our  youth  df  feeling  out,     ^ 
To  the  youth  of  Nature  shout,  ^ 
While  the  waves  repeat  our  voice, 
Welcome  Spring !  Rejoice !  Rejoice ! 


The  Secret  of  great  Workers. — Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  always  tranquil  and  orderly, 
had  an  incessant  activit^r ;  he  never  lost  a 
minute:  he  applied  all  his  mind  to  what  he 
was  about.  Like  the  hand  of  a  watch,  he 
never  stopped,  although  his  equal  move- 
ments, in  the  same  way,  almost  escaped  ob- 
servation.— Dumont, 


If  the  law  of  kindness  be  written  on  the 
heart,  it  will  lead  to  that  disinterestedness  in 
little  as  well  as  great  things— that  desire  to 
oblige  and  attenuon  to  the  gratification  of 
others — which  is  the  foundation  of  good  man- 
.ners — Locke, 

A  desire  to  please  is  a  better  teacher  of 
manners  than  a  dancing  master. 
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five  copies,  will  receive  a  sixth  sratit.  Editors  known 
to  have  poblithed  ibis  8dvertitement«  with  an  editorial 
notice  of  ihe  work,  will  be  tuppUed  with  it  for  one 
year.  By  the  quantity,  92  a  hundred.  The  work  will 
form  a  volume  of  833>iget  annually. 

f^  Pottmattert  are  antborixed  to  remit  money  witb- 
oatcbai^e. 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE  ,^ 

Exe^  to  the  Editor  or'  PuhHshtrs  f 

We  particularly  requett  the  poblio  to  remember  that 
no  person  is  authorised  to  receive  nMoey  ia  advance 
for  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  '^ '  --'^ 
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THE    SAILOR'S    HOME. 


Wb  gEve  B  print  (^  this  new  and  valua- 
DBtftntion  in  the  9th  immber  of  this  Maga- 
UM,  (page   137,]  with  on   account  of  iis 
[  jkn  kiaiory  md  effects,  to  which  we  refer 
j  Hfose  of  your  readers  who  hava  nol  read  it. 
)  Hkvuig  now  procured  a  more  pictureEque 
j  tfcw  of  it,  we  hf  re  present  it,  with  (he  fol- 
lowing letter  Litely  received  by  the  eatima- 
We  ntperintendent,  from  a  widow  lady  in 
'  9w«den,  whose  son  found  it  indeed  a  "  home," 
!  ui  an  afiecting  sense  of  (he  word. 


OOTTBHBDBa,  Oct.  2, 1844. 

To  the  Superintendent  of  Sailor's  Home : 
My  Dear  Sir — Although  unknown  to  yoti, 


ind  as^  of 


t  the  &To: 


lo  take  care  of  the  sccompanymg  parcel  for 
my  beloved  son,  J.  E.  £.,  from  whom  I 
lately  received  a  letter  in  which  he  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Sailor's  Home,  without  mentioning  yonr 
namR.  He  lold  me  you  had  given  hun  a 
Bible,  and  many  other  precious  books  con- 
taining the  word  of  God,  and  rules  for  b 
Christian's  conduct.    O,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  a 
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widowed  Mother  that  now  writes  you.  and 
my  feelings  at  this  moment,  (as  weU  as 
when  I  first  read  my  son's  letter,)  are  inex- 
pressible; you  must  therefore  excuse  mv 
plain  and  imperfect  acknowledgement  for  all 
your  kindness  towards  my  dear  boy.  He 
IS  young,  and  had  been  led  astray,  but  the 
Lord  in  mercy  led  him  to  you,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  right  way,  through  your  kind 
influence. 

May  Heaven's  best  blessings  forever  rest 
upon  you  and  yours.  Accept  a  rejoicing 
moUier's  eternal  thanks  for  having  restored 
to  her  her  long  lost  son.  May  I  ask  of  you 
the  favor  to  keep  the  parcel  until  my  son's 
return  from  Canton,  which  he  told  me  in  his 
letter  would  be  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Begging  your  pardon    for  having   en- 
croached upon  your  time  and  patience,  I  re- 
main, dear  sir,  with  a  mother's  gratitude, 
Yours,  most  sincerely, 
And  obliged, 

Helena  E . 

P.  S.  The  parcel  contains  several  reli- 
gious books,  my  likeness,  a  bead  chain  and 
several  letters.  H.  E. 

Saiior^s  Magazine. 

This  is  but  one  case  out  of  many  in  which 
the  exertions  made  for  Seamen,  here  and 
elsewhere,  have  proved  successful.  For  a 
short  and  simple  narrative  of  another  kind, 
we  refer  to  the  extracts  from  the  Anniversa- 
ry reports,  on  another  page  of  this  number. 

FOREIGUr  TRAVEIiS. 

Or$ece  tn  1844 ;  or,  A  Chreeh^s  Return  to  his 
Natwe  Land — a  narrative,  edited  by  Thbo- 
IIOBE  DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  VII. 

Interesting  objects  and  scenes  in  and  about 
Athens. — ^The  modem  city  long  unknown  in 
Europe. — ^Early  modern  accounts  of  Athens. — 
Some  events  oi*  the  late  war. 

The  reader  can  easily  imagine  something 
of  what  the  feelings  of  a  Greek  may  natu* 
rally  be,  when,  aAer  a  long  absence  from  his 
native  country,  he  finds  himself  not  only  in 
Greece  again,  but  in  the  centre  of  Greece — 
in  Athens.  After  the  scenes  I  had  witneftsed 
in  my  childhood,  in  a  distant  island  of  the 
country,  then  far  from  the  great  body  of  the 
nation,  exposed  to  the  savage  enemy,  and 
most  of  the  time  completely  within  their 
power,  and  after  a  long  absence  in  another 
continent,  it  was  delightful  to  realize  the  per- 
fect peace  and  security  now  so  happily  estab- 
lished amonff  my  countrymen.  My  enjoy- 
ment was  enhanced,  not  only  by  my  restora- 
tion to  my  family,  and  the  contrast  of  our 
eondition  and  prospects  with  the  sorrows  and 


the  apprehensionft  we  ha4  formeily  known, 
but  by  the  reflection  that  thousands  around 
us  were  in  the  same  happy  condition,  and 
had  experienced  a  similar  change  in  their 
prospects. 

My  time  was  variously  occupied  during  my 
stay  in  Athens.  I  had  much  to  say  and 
much  to  listen  to,  first  in  the  family,  and  af- 
terwards amonff  their  fHends,  to  whom  I  was 
soon  introduced  Thai  my  cariosity  aooii  led 
me  to  the  various  spots  and  monuments  which 
attract  every  traveller. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  in  Athens ! 
and  some  of  the  strangest  are  caused  by  the 
influx  of  foreigners.  French,  English  and 
German  shops  are  open  on  all  sides,  and  these 
languages  are  heard  in  every  street.  The 
large  hotels  are  kept  by  foreigners,  and  con- 
ducted in  the  style  of  London,  Paris  and  other 
cities  of  western  Europe.  Many  foreign  resi- 
dents are  also  found— families  who  have  pur- 
chased or  erected  mansions,  and  taken  up 
their  permanent  abode  in  the  city  or  its  envi- 
rons, attracted  by  the  beauties  and  associa- 
tions of  the  place,  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  situation.  Many  of 
these  foreigners  have  the  aspect  of  refinement 
and  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  wealth  or  com- 
petency ;  and  they  are,  with  reason,  regarded 
by  the  Greek  inhabitants  as  a  wdcome  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  population. 

How  striking  is  the  reflection,  amid  such 
crowds  of  forigners  congregated  in  this  fa- 
mous capital,  that,  less  than  three  hundred 
years  ago,  the  opinion  prevailed  in  Europe, 
even  among  the  most  learned  men,  that  Athena 
had  been  razed  to  its  foundations !  Her  monu- 
ments, her  very  localities,  it  was  supposed, 
had  no  longer  anv  trace  except  in  books.  Such 
a  mistake  was  the  eflfect  of  Turkish  barba- 
rism and  European  torpidity  combined.  Clark 
informs  us  that  the  work  of  Martin  Cmsius 
(about  1580)  confirmed  that  error,  and  that 
the  first  traveller  who  truly  described  Athens 
in  modem  times  was  De  la  Guilleti^re,  a 
Frenchman,  who  published  a  book  in  Paris  in 
1675.  After  bein^  four  years  a  slave  in  Bar- 
barv,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Athens,  in  company 
with  several  other  Europeans,  and  gave  a 
very  accurate,  sensible  and  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  city  and  its  antiquities.  In 
the  year  when  this  volume  appeared,  Whee- 
ler, an  Englishman,  set  ofi"  for  Greece,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  Spon ;  and  both,  in  their  pab- 
tished  journals,  while  ihey  disparage  their 
worthier  predecessor,  copy  from  nim  without 
the  least  acknowledgment.  Dr.  Clark  is  of 
the  opinion  that  De  la  Guillitiere  (or  Wil- 
let,  as  the  same  name  has  become  changed 
in  England,)  is  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first  writer  who  acouamted  Europeans  with 
the  existence  of  Athens  and  her  remains,  as 
Crusius  had  hardiv  excited  any  attention, 
though  nearly  an  hundred  years  his  prede- 
cessor, and  he,  as  has  been  remarked,  eneouN 
aged  the  prevailing  opinion  that  she  was  no 
more.  De  la  Guuletiere,  however,  made 
many  mistakes  in  the  inscriptions  that  he  at- 
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t«Dpted  to  oopy>  which  is  not  mach  to  be 
wcAdered  at ;  but  his  descriptioiis»  and  espe- 
oially  his  map,  are  spoken  of  in  iiigh  terms. 
.  It  may  appear  almost  incredible  that  sach 
ignorance  should  have  prerailed  on  a  subject 
of  this  nature ;  for  why  should  not  some  re* 
ports  be  brought  from  Athens  by  the  many 
meichaats  who  then,  as  at  other  times,  had 
iaterconrse  with  Greece,  even  if  in  small 
Bombers  ?  Dr.  Clark  gives  one  reason — which 
is,  that  the  name  was  so  disguised  by  foreign 
eorruptions  as  to  be  no  longer  recognized. 
The  few  Italian  traders  who  visited  the  har- 
bor of  Pir»us,  called  Athens  Setines  or  Se« 
thina,  by  which  no  one  could  certainly  recog- 
nize it;  '*  and  yet,"  say^sGuilleti^re, in  speaE- 
ing  ci  the  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  "  no  one 
h^  preserved  its  name  with  better  success 
thiJi  Athens  has  done  ;  for  both  Greeks  and 
Turks  call  it  Athenai.'" 
Of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  none  perhaps 
i  was  the  scene  of  so  many  changes  and  of  so 
many  sieges,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  as 
Athens.    The  beginning  was  made  in  1821, 
wbeo  the  insurgents  in  the  Morea  and  the 
tailors  at  sea  had  done  enough  against  the 
Turks  to  excite  their  countrymen  in  every 
quarter.     There  had  long  prevailed  a  com- 
paratively good  understanding   between  the 
two  parties  in  this  city.   The  Turks,  of  course, 
held   possession  of  the  Acropolis:   but  the 
Greeks  were  the  chief  part  of  the  population 
of  the  city  which  lay  at  its  feet,  although  that 
was  garrisoned  by  a  moderate  body  of  troops. 
When  the  state  of  the  countrv  began  to 
appear  alarming,  die  Greeks  dwelling  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country  for  many  miles  around, 
fled  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  for  Salamis 
mad  other  safe  places.    After  a  short  time, 
such  of  the  men  as  meditated  something  for 
the  natiooEi,  returned  and  traversed  the  plain 
of  Attica  in  bonds,  depredating,  or  waylaying, 
surprising  and  cutting  ofi*  small  parties  of  the 
enemy'  who  ventured  to  expose  themselves. 
The  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  so  celebrated  in 
times  of  Athenian  splendor,  now  became  the 
scene  of  a  cautious  but  bloody  partizan  war^ 
&re  ;  but  the  Turks  were  too  few  oAen  to 
Tentare  from  the  city  walls,  which  were  soon 
destined  to  an  assault  by  the  Greeks.     One 
ni^ht  in  June,  1821,  they  were  attacked,  and 
with  such  spirit  that  the  town  was  soon  in 
theic  hands.     They  then  pressed  the  siege  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  Turks  had  begun  to 
tafier  from  famine,  when  a  Mahomedan  army, 
under  Omer  Pasha,  arrived  and  drove  them 
back   to  Salamis.    But  this  inhuman  com- 
nander  committed  the  most  barbardus  atro- 
etites.     He  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country, 
uid  had  the  remaining  inhabitants  tortured, 
treated  with  every  indignity  and  cruelty,  and 
put  to  death  in  various  ingenious  modes,  to 
increase    their   sufferings.      His  men   often 
amused  themselves  with  hunting  down  the 
poor  peasants  with  horses,  makiog  sport  of 
their  fears,  and  cutting  them  in  pieces,  or 
shooting  them  when  weary  of  their  sport. 
But   m  Junot  1022,  the  aimy  had  retired, 


and  the  Turkish  f^arriscm  in  the  Acropolis  were 
suffering  severely  from  the  want  of  water. 
Their  only  spring,  just  outside  of  the  walls, 
was  in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  After 
a  time  they  capitulated ;  but  many  of  them 
were  massacrea,  in  retaliation  for  the  recent 
atrocities  of  their  countrymen  at  Scio,  at  the 
instigation  of  refugees  from  that  scene  of 
horror. 

When  the  Turks  next  invaded  the  Morea 
kom  the  north,  they  passed  by  Athens  with- 
out waiting  to  besiege  the  Acropolis,  and 
would  have  lefl  Corinth  also  unmolested,  had 
not  the  garrison  deserted  it  from  fear. 

In  1826,  while  Gouras  had  comniand  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  Col.  Favier  occupied  the 
city  for  some  time,  with  his  disciplined  troops; 
and  he  proceeded  hence  with  them,  on  his 
unsuccessful  expedition  agaiifst  Eubcea.  In 
July,  Kiutahi  Pacha  came  down  with  a  Turk- 
ish army,  occupied  the  Musasum  Hill,  and  b^ 
gan  to  bombard  the  city  and  Acropolis.  He 
had  two  long  and  bloody  battles  with  CoL 
Favier *s  corps  and  a  body  of  Greeks,  whom 
he  drove  back  with  extreme  difficulty,  though 
with  a  vast  numerical  superiorit]^. 

In  October,  when  the  Acropolis  alone  was 
in  possession  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  were 
suQering  severely  from  disease,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  many  men,  a  timely  reinforcement 
forced  their  way  in  at  night,  bravely  led  by 
Grigiottis.  After  this,  however,  the  garrison 
were  more.closely  besieged  than  ever,  so  that 
for  a  long  time  not  a  word  of  communication 
was  held,  even  with  the  government.  The 
most  energetic  exertions  were  then  made  for 
their  relief  and  to  drive  back  the  Turks.  CoL 
Gordon  landed  at  the  Pyreus,  and  occupied 
the  hUl,  supported  by  the  steamboat  Perse- 
verance, ana  afterwards  by  the  frigate  Hellas. 
Earaiskakis  afterwards  came  down  from  the 
north,  and  Favier  cut  off  the  Pacha's  commu- 
nicaiion  with  the  sea  of  Negropont,  while  the 
Greeks  and  many  foreigners,  newly  arriv- 
ed, assembled  to  partake  in  the  recovery  of 
Athens.  Lord  Cochrane  was  present  with  his 
frigate,  and  in  the  general  command.  Kbt  k 
raiskis  was  unfortunately  mortally  wotmded  > 
just  at  the  moment  when  advantages  had 
been  gained,  and  his  practical  skill  was  need- 
ed to  counteract  the  Euronean  ideas  of  Coch- 
rane. Shortly  after,  the  nower  of  the  Greek 
army,  which  had  imprudently  encamped  on 
the  open  ground  in  the  plain,  preparatory  to 
an  attack  on  the  Turks,  was  overwhelmed 
by  their  charge,  and  all  the  Greeks  were  driv- 
en to  a  precipitate  retreat. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  difference  in 
the  dispositions  of  the  Turkish  commanders. 
Kuitakhi  Pacha,  who  so  long  was  at  the  head 
of  their  armies  in  Attica,  was  a  brave  and 
skilful  soldier,  without  the  inhumanity  of  a 
wild  beast.  He  was  not  guilty  of  the  prac- 
tices of  his  predecessor,  Omar  Pacha,  who 
rendered  himself  and  his  soldiers  abominated 
to  the  extreme,  by  the  scenes  of  cruelty  of 
which  he  made  the  country  the  theatre. 

But  I  have  not  room  to  go  into  the  many   i^ 
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oilier  mterettng  epochs  of  the  late  wtr  ia 
thift  place.  A  narrative  of  the  sieves  of  the 
Acropolis,  now  by  the  Oreeks  and  now  by 
the  Turks,  would  offer  a  large  fund  of  inte- 
resting scenes  and  characters,  sufficient  alone 
to  fill  volumes. 

Thtts  it  is  that  the  trayeller  in  Greece  at 
the  present  day  finds  himself  sun-ounded  by 
things  which  may  almost  lead  him  to  doubt 
the  sofferings  which  the  people  endured  only 
a  few  years  ago.  Luxuriant  harvests  wave 
cm  the  spots  which  but  a  short  time  since 
W6re  stamed  with  blood  and  peace,  pros- 
perity aad  happiness  prevail  where  was  no- 
tkk^q  but  ^kttolation,  or  sights  and  sounds  of 
wd.  The  marks  of  those  times  may  seem 
fewer  (baa  might  have  been  expected ;  but 
now  and  then  something  presented  itself  to 
ceknind  me  of  tll\»n. 


S^ikliii;  Facts  and  Remarirs  fk-om  the  Aiint- 
versary  Reports. 

The  Anniversary  Week  in  New  York  was 
peculiarly  interesting  this  year. 

American  Seamen^s  Friend  Society. — ^The 
],7t^  Anniversary  was  held  in  the  Tabernacle 
Oft  Monday,  Capt.  Richardson  in  the  chair. 

Captain  Hudson,  of  the  U.  S.  N.  was  cheer- 
ed to  learn  from  the  report  that  the  Great 
Author  of  Nature  had  amxed  his  seal  to  the 
exertions  of  this  Society.  Some*  apparently 
msiffnificant  cause  or  event,  on  distant  seas,  a 
hoo«.  a  tract,  an  exhortation,  has  led  the 
trembling  sailor  to  the  cross  of  Christ. 
Twenty  years  ago  what  was  well  nigh  uni- 
versally the  condition  of  seamen  ?  Drunk- 
ards, profane  swearers.  Sabbath  breakers. 
17,000  seamen  now  are  members  of  the  Ma- 
rine Temperance  Society  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Clark,  a  sailor,  related  his  own 
personal  history  in  a  speech  of  great  interest 
and  most  natural  and  winning  eloquence, 
which  both  delighted  and  affected  the  audi- 
ence. I  am,  said  Mr.  Clark,  a  native  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. My  parents  were  both  pious,  and 
I  enjoyed,  in  my  childhood  the  benelii  of  their 
good  example  and  Christian  instruction,  and 
listened  to  their  prayers.  At  eighteen,  temp- 
ted by  a  wayward  imagination,  I  forsook  all 
the  advantages  of  home  for  the  ever-varying, 

Krecarious  and  perilous  life  of  a  sailor.  I 
ave  experienced  almost  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  sea,  was  in  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition under  that  brave  and  generous  offi- 
cer. Captain  Hudson,  (who  has  just  addressed 
you,)  and  at  one  time  on  shore,  at  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  with  two  officers,  the 
savages,  unprovoked  fell  upon  us,  slew  my 
two  companions,  and  left  me  pierced  with 
spears  and  bruised  by  their  war  clubs,  covered 
with  wounds  for  dead.  But  God  raised  me 
up  and  made  me  deeply  sensible  of  the  duty 
01  devoting  my  spared  life  to  his  service.  I 
be^^an  to  regard  myself  as  a  living  represen- 
tative of  the  holy  religion  of  Christ,  and  that 
I  could  not  remain  inactive,  but  must  labcwr  to 


make  known  to  my  shipmates  and  others  tiit 
value  of  the  faith  I  {nrofeased.  Mr.  Clark 
gave  several  intensely  intereeting  fiusta  in  hia 
subsequent  history,  spoke  of  the  eonveiaioii  of 
many  seamen  with  whom  he  had  sailed,  and 
turning  to  the  sailors  present,  urged  them  to 
efforts  for  their  own  improvement,  with  a 
manly  and  true  hearted  eamesmess  -and  elo» 
quence.  In  conclusion,  he  observed  that  he 
could  never  forget  an  admonition  given  to  him 
by  his  father,  in  view  of  the  poasibillity  that 
he  might  be  called  to  speak  in  public,  (boc^ 
rowed  from  a  grist-mill,)  to  *'  abut  the  gate 
when  the  com  was  om," — and  of  course^  said 
he,  I  have  done. 

N.  Y,  Sunday  School  Oiudn.— The  report 
contained  the  following  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor. 

"  He  has  now  gone  fu  above  the  praiaes 
and  beyond  the  rebuke  of  men.  He  was  a 
Christian  gentleman  of  enlarged  views  and  of 
a  liberal  spirit — a  pattern  worthy  of  all  tmi^ 
tation. 

<*  For  all  which  belongs  to  Christian  oour- 
tesy,  united  with  the  love  of  the  truth  and 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  piety,  he  had  few 
equals  and  no  superiors.  For  a  aeries  of 
years,  he  presided  over  this  institution  with 
that  patriarchal  dignity  and  shnplicitv  which 
secured  the  love  and  confidence  of  Christians 
of  all  denominations.  His  was  in  deed  and 
in  truth  a  catholic  spirit.  He  loved  and  ac- 
knowledged all  of  every  name  to  be  members 
of  the  Church,  who  possesseid  the  spirit  and 
bore  the  image  of  their  Lord  and  Master— and 
it  affords  us  a  melancholy  pleasure  to  pay  this 
feeble  tribute  to  his  memory.'* 

Rev.  Mr.  Dowling,  spoke  of  the  mnd  ne- 
cessity of  teaching  Bible  truth,  and  the  adapt- 
ation of  the  Sablnith  school  enterprise  to  jmre- 
serve  the  yoimg  from  antichhstian  error.  The 
policy  of  Rome  is  to  shut  out  the  Bible.  It  ia 
written  in  the  laws  of  her  church.  She  ftt* 
ters  the  press  by  council  enactments,  and 
strains  every  nerve  to  keep  the  light  from  her 
people.  When  Wickeliffe  first  translated  the 
Kew  Testament,  a  Romish  opponent  said  thai 
Christ  gave  the  truth  to  the  clerjgy  and  do^ 
tors,  but  now  it  is  given  to  the  laity  and  even 
the  women  !  In  our  day  we  have  seen  un* 
blushing  efforts  to  banish  the  Bible  from  th« 
dav  school,  and  where  shall  they  go  but  to  the 
Sabbath  school  for  the  instruction  the]r  need. 
And  the  present  Pope  has  isaned  hia  Bali 
against  attempts  to  popularize  the  Bfrle  by 
spreading  it  among  the  people.  The  same 
Bull  pretends  that  the  Roman  church  aeeht 
to  instruct  the  people,  but  it  must  be  diroogh 
a  doctor  set  to  mterpret  the  Scrq)tiiTe8. 

If  I  hear  of  a  man  that  donH  want  the  Bi- 
ble circulated,  I  think  of  the  king  who  did 
not  want  the  prophet  because  he  prophesied 
no  good  of  him.  Depend  upon  it,  if  any  d^ 
nomination  exposes  the  circulation  of  ths 
Bible,  it  is  because  the  Bible  is  opposed  tl 
them. 

To  a  blind  Asvlom,  ayoong  lady,  Wnd  ani 
and  deaf,  waa  broaght,  to  see  u  any  thin| 
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could  be  (lone  for  her»  Uer  frieodt  were 
told  that  loere  was  no  hope.  And  as  she 
could  not  hear»  a  tap  was  given  to  her  hand 
(o  signi/y  "  No ;"  she  hurst  into  a  flood  erf 
{ears.  "  Snail  I  never,  look  upon  a  human 
face  again;  or  upon  the  sweet  page  of  the 
word  of  Godi"  But  one  of  her  friends  took 
the  Bible  and  placed  it  upon  her  breast.  It 
was  a  toaching  act,  and  it  reached  her  heart. 
She  broVe  out  in  tlie  language  of  joy  and 

E raise,  repeating  the  precious  promises  she 
ad  learned  m  the  Sabbath  school.  Her  heart 
was  comforted,  and  she  found  joy  in  God. 
A  little  boy  lost  his  sight  after  he  had 
Iciimed  to  read,  and  he  so  mourned  for  the 
word  of  God,  that  his  father  procured  for  him 
the  Bible  m  several  large  volumes  in  raised 
letters.  Bte  was  delighted  with  his  treasure, 
and  used  often  to  go  with  them  by  himselfl 
fits  mother  once  looked  in  upon  him  silently, 
and  saw  him  at  prayer  over  his  volumes. 
He  then  took  each  one  and  kissed  it.  Such 
was  his  love  for  the  bible.  Now  what  would 
infidelity  do?  Why  it  would  snatch  those 
precious  promises  trom  the  memory  of  that 
blind  girl.  It  would  tear  those  Bibles  from 
the  closet  of  that  blind  boy.  0,  it  is  cheerless, 
cold,  and  cruel !  Now  to  save  the  children 
of  our  country  from  the  wiles  of  the  infidel, 
we  must  teach  them  the  Bible.  Men  often 
become  infidels  by  not  reading  the  Bible,  and 
they  hate  and  oppose  it  because  they  do  not 
Imow  what  it  is. 

Rev.  Mr.  Childlaw,  of  Ohio,  a  Welchman, 
was  then  introduced.  My  countrymen  are 
monuments  of  the  benefits  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction.  The  minister  of  my  native  town. 
Rev.  Mr.  Charles,  was  the  first  to  establish 
them  ther«,  and  the  people  flocked  by  thou- 
sands CO  learn  to  read.  They  had  not  books 
enough,  and  that  want  gave  rise  to  the  Bri« 
Ush  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  is  now 
flooding  the  world  with  light.  Mr.  Charles 
went  to  London  and  plead  for  them  and 
waked  up  Mr.  Hughes,  and  he  said  if  such 
w^e  the  wants  of  Wales,  what  roust  be  the 
wants  of  the  world.  That  was  the  germ  of 
that  nobl^  Institution. 

Once  I  was  travelling  in  the  Wilds  of  the 
West,  as  a  Sunday  School  Missionary,  and 
overtaken  by  the  night,  I  stopped  at  a  little 
cabin  and  asked  for  lodging.  The  good  wo- 
man said  she  had  scarcely  any  thing  for  me 
to  eat,  but  she  would  do  her  best.  So  she 
spread  her  table,  and  as  I  sat  down,  I  asked 
a  blessing.  She  stepped  up  to  me,  and  asked 
if  i  was  a  Methodist  Minister.  I  told  her 
**  no,  but  I  was  a  minister.'*  **  Well,  won*t 
y  ou  give  us  a  sermon  1"  **  Certainly,  if  there 
are  people  to  hear."  She  took  down  a  long 
bom,  and  going  to  the  door  she  blew  blast 
after  blast  that  rung  through  the  woods,  and 
presently  the  people  began  to  come.  **  Run 
borne,'*  Mkid  she,  ^*  and  get  your  wives,  I've 
got  a  miuister  here,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
a  sernaoA."  So  after  a  while  some  18  or  20 
people  got  together  and  I  preached  lo  them. 
And   after  preaching,  they  asked  me  lo  hold 


a  elaas  meeting,  and  so  I  did  fer  tk«  first  tim« 
in  my  life,  and  a  precious  aeason  we  had  till 
after  midnight.  That  night  I  slept  on  m  bear- 
skin  with  my  saddlebags  for  a  pillow,  and 
waking  up  after  sunrise  the  next  tooming, 
there  was  the  table  loaded  with  good  thingt 
which  the  people  had  sent  in  fo^  my  break- 
fast.   I  rose  and  went  on  my  way  re^ioing. 

That  was  only  eight  years  ago,  and  now 
there  is  a  church  on  that  very  spot.  Sueh  is 
the  blessing  of  Gk>d,  on  our  labors.  €K>  on, 
then,  in  this  blessed  work  and  may  Qod  re* 
ward  you  yet  more  abundantly. 

Foreign  Evangelical  <Soct>/y.— This  Soci- 
ety celebrated  its  sixth  annivevary  oa  Tues- 
day evenipg,  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hutton's  ohun^h, 
on  Washington  S<iuare,  Hon.  Theodore  Fre- 
linghuysen  presiding. 

The  receipts  are  several  thousand  dollars 
more  than  in  any  former  year. 

To  the  ^pal  States,  Fiance  and  Belgium, 
the  Committee  have  appropriated  more  thaa 
50,000  francs,  of  which  42,000  were  remitted 
to  the  Corresponding  Committee  at  Genera, 
who  were  requested  to  apply  it  towards  the 
salaries  of  50  colporteurs,  to  aid  seven  young 
men  who  are  in  the  theological  school  at  G^ 
neva,  and  in  such  other  ways,  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Belffium,  as  they  mifht  judge  most  pru- 
dent and  efficacious,  &c.  occ. 

As  to  Canada,  the  good  work  is  making 
very  satisfactory  process,  both  in  eoonectioo 
with  the  Swiss  mission  and  the  Cuiada  mis- 
sion. Reference  was  made  to  the  report  fog 
details.  The  Society  hope  early  to  he  able 
to  do  something  for  the  Spanish  race  OQ  this 
continent.  A  converted  Spanish  monk  is  now 
in  our  midst,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  advance  the  cause  amoi^  them.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  preparing  'iftacts  in  the 
Spanish  language,  three  of  which  he  has  al- 
readv  completed,  and  in  translating  Pr<^. 
Merle  D*Aubign4*s  History  of  the  Reformat 
tion.  The  recent  revolutions  in  Spain  have 
done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  peoi^e  to 
the  exhorbitant  claims  of*^  Rome ;  and  the  in- 
fluence exerted  thence,  it  is  believed,  will  be 
felt  in  South  America. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wilkes,  of  Montreal,  then  made 
some  statements  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  Canada.  Lower  Canada,  the 
portion  of  the  province  of  which  he  wished 
to  speak,  he  said,  was  discovered  and  settled 
by  the  French,  twenty  or  thirty  years  before 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  New  £ng> 
land  ;  and  yet  if  any  intelligent  traveller  were 
to  pass  from  New  England  into  Canada,  which 
has  a  soil  quite  equal,  a  climate  very  little 
inferior,  and  other  natural  advantages  not  far 
behind  those  of  New  England,  and  to  compare 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
adjacent  sections,  he  would  stand  astonished, 
and  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  that  more  than 
two  centuries  had  passed  away  since  Lower 
Canada  was  settled,  and  it  still  remain^  in 
its  present  de£;raded  and  wretched  position. 
Not  one  man  in  ten  can  read ;  not  one  in  fifty 
can  write;  and  though  more  women  than 
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men  can  read,  Mill  not  one  woman  in  twenty 
of  the  French  Canadians  can  read.  Agricul- 
tore  if  in  a  meet  wretched  condition.  The 
people  are  starving  on  a  soil  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  Vomont  have  often  enried  them. 
How  is  this  ?  Indeed,  I  know  no  other  cause 
than  that  Popery  had  reigned  there  from  the 
first  settlement  of  the  country  until  now. 
No  system  was  ever  more  richly  endowed, 
to  far  as  lands  and  money  are  concerned,  than 
Popery  in  Canada.  No  colony  of  France  erer 
received  into  its  bosom  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  ancient  nobility  of  France,  than  Canada ; 
but  to  what  avail  ? 

Ameriean  Tract  Society, — The  20th  Anni- 
versary was  celebrated  in  the  Tabernacle  on 
Wednesday  morning;  the  President,  Hon. 
Theodore  Frelinghuysen  was  in  the  chair. 

Sixty-eififht  new  publications  have  been  ste- 
reotyped during  the  year.  The  Society  have 
now  published  m  all  1,176  publications  besides 
2,007  approved  for  circulation  abroad. 

Circulated  during  the  year  373,757  volumes, 
6,626,610  publications,  152,727,239  pages, 
being  an  increase  of  61,255,773  pages  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  making  the  whole 
number  of  pages  circulated  in  twenty  years 
1,544,053,790. 

One  hundred  and  forty-three  colporteurs, 
volume  agents  and  superintendents  of  col- 
portage  bAve  been  engaged  in  the  service 
of  the  Society  during  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  year,  in  twenty-four  States  and  Territo- 
ries, (including  Texas,)  and  exclusive  of  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Society  at  Boston  and 
other  auxiliaries ;  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
three  are  still  employed.  The  total  number 
of  families  visited  exceeds  153,000,  with 
most  of  whom  the  colporteurs  have  had  per- 
sonal religious  conversation  or  prayer;  not 
far  from  47,000  families,  who  were  destitute 
of  all  religious  books  except  the  Bible,  were 
each  supplied  with  a  book  gratuitously,  and 
several  thousands  with  the  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment by  sale  or  glA.  The  total  circulation  of 
volumes  exceeds  374,000,  including  24,000 
sets  of  D'Aubigne's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  destitution  of  the  country  is  illustrated 
by  statements  from  the  correspondence  of  col- 
porteurs, missionaries,  &c 

1.  In  respect  to  reli^ous  books  and  Bibles 
—not  for  from  one  third  of  the  families  being 
destitute  of  alf  religious  books,  the  Bible  ex- 
cepted, and  from  cme-sixth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  population  visited  not  having  the  inspired 
volume : 

2.  In  respect  to  a  preached  gospel — the  av- 
erage attendance  on  evangelical  preaching  in 
the  districts  visited,  not  exceeding  about  one- 
half  the  population :   &c. 

Colportage,  in  its  practical  application  to 
these  various  classes,  is  discussed  and  illus- 
trated by  instructive  facts. 

Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Boston,  said :  The 
intelligent  reading  of  a  useful  book  is  an  im- 
portant event  in  any  man's  life.  How  many 
mhiisters  date  from  such  reading  a  chadge. 


and  an  important  one,  in  their  pastoral  care* 
It  gives  direction  to  thought  and  action  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Now  literary  men  can  go 
into  a  store  and  buy  for  themselves ;  but  there 
are  multitudes  who  want  to  be.fumished  with 
approved  books,  the  first  in  our  language, 
and  they  make  an  impression  never  to  be  ef^ 
faced. 

I  have  looked  at  the  subject  of  colporteurs, 
and  the  fears  which,  as  a  pastor,  I  once  enter- 
tained about  their  influence  have  passed  away. 
He  illustrated  the  subject  of  Cnristian  acti- 
vity by  the  vain  attempt  to  dam  up  and 
smother  a  spring,  when  it  would  find  chaa- 
nels  and  flow  forth.  It  was  impossible  to 
repress  the  burning  de^re  of  Christians  to 
labor,  and  it  was  better  to  guide  them  wisely 
and  find  something  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Adams  then  called  attention  to  the 
chair  in  which  Elizabeth  Waldridge,  the 
Dairyman's  Daughter,  had  sat  while  she  was 
sick ;  and  remarked  that  so  lonf  as  the  Society 
published  books  for  such  people  as  sit  in  sucn 
chairs,  they  would  have  a  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  church. 

V  Dr.  Kane,  Agent  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety in  the  South  West,  spoke  in  testimony 
to  the  faithfubess  and  self-denying  labor  of 
the  Colporteurs  of  this  Society  on  the  Western 
waters  and  in  New  Orleans.  I  heard  two  of 
them,  one  a  bachelor  and  the  other  married. 
The  latter  was  exhorting  the  other  to  ^et 
married  as  it  was  so  much  cheaper.  This 
vest  said  he  cost  me  ten  cents  to  get  the  stufi*, 
and  nothing  for  the  making,  for  my  wife  made 
it.  And  by  such  economy  as  this,  they  man- 
age to  get  along.  Dr.  K.  related  some  touch- 
ing incidents  to  show  the  value  of  their  la- 
bors in  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Rev.  Baron  Stowe,  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Boston,  said :  On  the  continent  of  Eorope  I 
saw  in  a  cemetery  a  tomb  with  the  door  ajar, 
and  a  hand  stretched  out  of  it  holding  a  lamp, 
signifying  that  the  tenant  of  the  tomb  stul 
enlightens  the  world.  So  Luther  and  others 
will  give  light  to  the  nations  till  the  end  of 
time. 

When  the  devil  fought  with  Luther  at 
Wutemberg,  he  little  thought  what  power 
was  in  the  inkstand  the  Reformer  hurled  at 
hina.  But  he  has  felt  it  since.  These  publi- 
cations are  written  by  men  df  prayer,  adopted, 
printed,  packed,  sent  out,  distributed  with 


prayer !    He  told  of  a  dying  Karen  who  asked 

had  fallen  in  his  way ;  he 


K>r  a  tract  that 

had  never  seen  a  missionary,  but  the'  tract 
had  found  its  way  to  him  and  he  bad  read 
it.  He  took  it  now  from  his  friend  and  se- 
lecting one  tpord,  he  laid  that  word  upon  his 
lips  and  expired.  The  word  was  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

The   Gobelin    Tapestris*.  —  The 

Presse  states  that  there  has  just  been  termi- 
nated at  the  Royal  nianuiactory  of  the  Oo* 
belins  an  immense  carpet,  intended  to  cover 
the  floor  of  the  Ambassadors'  hall  at  the 
Palace  of  Versailles.     This  splendid  work 
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waa  comiwlDcgd  ta  ttte  ymj  17S3.  Tlie 
bolder  is  ornamented  trith  gorlaoda  of  flow- 
ers. At  the  four  corners  are  four  large 
bunches  of  roaes  copied  from  pamtings  in 
water-colors, eiecutea  by  MadameJUizabelh, 
sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  comprising  all  the 
species  of  roses  known  in  France  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  18lh  century. 


I  watchlDg  k  Seal  Hols. 
'      (        Few  iraTellera  have  had  so  dreary  a  le- 

<  gkn  to  describe  as  C^ituii  Lyon,  and  yet 

<  finv  books  contain  as  much  amusing  matter 

>  as  his.     On  the  northern  exploring  expedi- 

>  tion  which  he  commanded,  a  few  years  ago, 
)  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  into  the 
I  Pacific  ocean,  he  was  brought  into  a.  more 
i  prolonged  intercouse  with  the  arctic  Esqul- 
]  maox  than  he  desired ;  but,  like  a  humane 
i   and  sensible  man,hemadea  good  tueofthe 

>  oppommky,  to  make  obsemiiions  and  inqui* 
)   Ties,  of  which  his  readers  enjoy  the  advan- 

J  And  truly  it  is  worth  while  occasionally 
i  to  tarn  to  a  race  like  the  Esquimaux,  bo  shut 
\  oat  from  moat  of  the  blessings  which  we 
J  iBMt  highly  prize,  thai  we  may  conlraat  our 
{  coodilioD  with  theirs.  We  may  feel  rather 
j  more  disposed  to  be  grateful  for  our  own  pri- 
j  vil^ea,  more  deeply  realize  our  obligations, 

iand  better  perform  our  duties. 
What  opportonities  or  inducements  to  io- 
ftltectnal  adTancement,  or  social  improve 
f  ment  can  a  human  being  be  expected  to  find, 
(  in  circumstances  like  those  of  an  Esqui- 
(  lun  i  S«e  him  seated  onder  the  mock  shel- 
'  ter  of  a  wall  made  of  cakes  of  ice,  on  a  >nr- 
/  6ce  of  the  same,  wrapped,  like  a  mummy, 
/  in  the  intricate  coverings  he  or  his  ancestors 
}  hare  torn  fran  the  few  furred  animals  they 
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have  been  able  to  seize,  with  nothing  to  look 
upon  but  a  vast  extent  of  unmelting  snows, 
and  his  subsistence  and  that  of  hw  family 
for  the  day,  depending  on  the  appearance  of  ' 
a  seal  at  the  hole  he  has  cut  in  the  frozen 
pavement  before  him,  and  his  skill  in  captui 
mg  or  killing  it.  Think  of  his  divelling— 
how  far  from  possessing  the  luxuries  and 
even  the  comforts  of  our  own  !  At  best,  it 
is  but  a  hut  of  the  smallest  size  and  poorest 
construction,  often  formed  wholly  of  bh)ck8 
of  ice,  cemented  together  with  water,  frozen 
by  the  unintermitting  cold,  lighted  with  rude 
lamps  of  fish  oil,  and  accessible  only  by 
creeping  on  all  fours,  through  a  narrow 
tunnel  in  a  enow  drift  I  Yet  even  there,  our 
traveller  tells  ua,  the  poor  man  and  his  little 
family  are  threatened  by  the  white  bear, 
which  approachee  to  devour  the  ii 


.An  Etquimau  on  Mntmshoet  tpearing  a  Seal. 

We  have  here  another  of  that  puny  race,   ; 
boldly  venturing  from  the  shore  on  snow- 
shoes,  to  throw  his  spear  into  a  sUaping  seal ; 
and  the  dreary  scene  around  him  contraita 
as  strongly  with  our  southern  laodscapas. 

Necessity  trains  the  Esquimaux  to  great    ; 
boliJness  and  hardihood.     Even  the  women   ; 
sometimes  venture  from  home,  on  the  surface    [ 
of  the  chilly  waters,  when  (hey  happen  to   ] 
be  free  enough  from  ice  to  allow  their  light 
canoes  to  float;  and,  with  great  skill  and 
presence  of  mind,  tbey  pass  £iom  point  to 
point,  or  island  lo '  island,  of  the  desolate 
coasts  which  they  inhabit.     The  men,  how- 
ever, perform  the  chief  part  of  the  nctiTe, . 
out-door  duties ;  are  often  compelled  to  ex- 
pose themselves  not  only  to  the  storms  which 
sweep  with  releniles  fury  over  the  waste 
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and  unprotecud  countiy,  bat  to  enooimter 
many  liilcfl  of  freezing  and  drowning  in 
lying  in  mit  fin  tbsii  prey,  or  in  parsu- 


mg  it,  in  dwM  placm  wben  tba  bow  at 
the  bioken  ice  offen  bat  a  praeanoitf 
footing. 


THE    DEEH   HOUSE. 


Probably  few  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
witb  this  beautiful  little  animal,  and  few  of 
tbem  will  caaily  credit  the  asaertion,  that  it 
ia  a  native  of  the  U.  Staiea,  even  as  fai  North 
aa  aome  paita  of  New  England.  It  is  a  di- 
minntive,  but  most  grafeful  species  of  the 
Jerboa;  and  so  timid,  so  very  small  and  so 
exceedingly  active,  that  it  seldom  allows  it- 
self to  be  seen.  When  it  has  unwarily  ex- 
poaed  itself  to  obaetTatioo.  its  moiiona  are 
ao.oqconmionly  quick,  and  the  means  of  con* 
cealmeni  usually  so  near  at  hand,  that  it  com- 
monly ditappeara  before  its  form  can  be  well 
iBslingaiahed ;  and  it  baa  been  often  mia- 
taken  for  aome  other  animal.  We  recollect 
tobave  leeo  a  preaerred  specitneD  many  years 
ago,  wiiieb  wa*  killed  in  Connecticut,  by  a 
Ccioid,  who  was  a  very  close  anil  constant 
obaerTer  of  nature.  He  surprised  it  and  its 
mate  in  their  gambols  under  the  shade  of  a 
boah  in  a  field  ooe  day,  in  a  retired  siiuaiion  ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  their  incessant  and  ra- 
pid moTemenIs,  be  was  wholly  unable  to  per- 
ceiTC  what  was  their  exact  form,  or  eren  theii 
rize,  mtil  he  killed  one  wiih  hia  gun.  It  was 
tben  erident,  that  the  light  and  gtaceful  Utile 
eaiSMlDna  bad  been  amuaiof  themaelrea  with 
a  hop,  or  dance  it  might  almoai  be  called, 
louod  and  round  the  bush,  leaping  with  ihelr 
long  and  slender  hind  legs,  and  their  bodies 
ia  an  upriglii  pcaition.  Its  figure  approaches 
the  human,  and  yet  is  destitute  of  the  repul- 


nre  and  ridiculova  aspacia>  aaa<M 
which  ia  usually  conneeted  with  sMh  cf  ikt 
irrational  atiimals  aa  aasume  anytbing  of  tkc 
human  attitude.  It  is  in  all  reapecu  one  of 
the  most  diminutive  and  pleasing  of  the  qnad- 
mpeds ;  and  perhaps  this  notice,  with  the 
aid  of  a  drawing,  may  direct  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  readers  to  it,  and  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Its  haunts,  within  the  compass  of 
their  rural  walks. 


BapUm  or  Ben*  at  Toon. 
A  Roman  Catholic  jounul,  the  CoNrrier 

(T/ndre  et  Loire,  of  the  24th  of  December, 
gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  chiiiten- 
mg  of  some  bells,  by  the  archbishop,  at 
Tours.  The  feeling  with  which  the  Romu 
Catholic  laity  look  on  aome  of  die  o 


Dies  of  the  cnurch  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
comments  made  by  the  jounuil  which  de- 
tails the  "baptism; 


We  have  jutt  been  present  at  ■  algnaJ 
parody  on  the  fundameBtal  rite  of  ChriMkn- 
ity  ;  a  Pagan  ceremony  has  juat  beeo  cele- 
i>nied  by  the  ministera  of  Christ,  in  s  chap- 
el consecrated  to  his  worship.  The  two 
bells  presented  to  the  hospital  are  baptiztd  I 
This  solemnity  was  conducted  with  great 
pomp  by  the  arehbisfaop,  aariated  by  his 
clergy,  and  aided  by  the  giver  of  the  bclb. 
who  played  the  double  part  of  father  and 
godfatlicr.  A  mass,  distinguished  by  the 
union  of  admirable  musical  powers  with  the 
generous  spirit  of  charity,  and  the  edifying 
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I   scrmoD,  preceded  the  bapCitm ;  and  then  the 

'  ceTemoay  commenced.     The  two  bells  were 

hone  a  lutle  above  the  ground,  in  the  midst 

of  the  chapel.     A  somewhat  probned  co- 

Suetty  presided  at  their  toilet.  They  were 
ressed  in  gowns  of  rose-colored  satin,  with 
lobes  of  lace,  and  trimmed  with  tibbons  and 
flowers.  J 

The  archbiahop   (Monuigneur  Morlot)     ?    ^"? 
I    solemnly  approached  those  two  innocent  aia-     ''  ' 

>.  M.  Viol  Prlidhomme,their  godfather, 
1  a  distinguished  lady,  their  godmother, 
were  placed  at  their  right  hand.  A  fie  r  the 
I  accustomed  words,  the  archbishop  proceeded 
,  to  their  puriGcation  par  attouekemetUi ; 
I  their  dresses  were  raised  with  due  regard  to 
,  decency,  so  as  to  expose  the  oalive  material, 
>  and  in  this  condition  they  received  the  holy 

<  anomtlDg  within  and  withouL     Then  Mon- 
\   seigneur,  pulling  a  ribbon,  struck  the  clap- 

<  pers  against  the  two  bells  in  succession, 
which  answered  in  diflerent  tones ;  the  god- 
mother did  the  same  with  perfect  grace,  and 
the  god&ther  with  his  accustomed  dexterity. 
All  this  Hccomplished,  behold  two  christians 
more  in  the  world,  bearing  these  inscriptions, 
the  one,  "  Je  m'appelle  Anna  Valeri*;"  the 
other,  "  Je  m'appelle  Julie  Caroline."  It  Is 
with  a  lively  seiuiment  of  pity  that  we  have 
witneesed  tins  profane  spectacle.  A  baptism 
of  bells.  The  hospitu  demands  for  its  in- 
mates food,  and  caie,  and  rest,  and  you  give 
them  "beWa  I 


e  name  of  which  we  hare 


THB  CAHKU 

}  So  cMnmon  has  it  new  beooms  for  our 
MBbTOMn  t»  tnvel  in  Egypt.  Sjiia,  ud 
\  nmt  stker  parts  of  the  Emi,  that  many  bare 
\  bsmme  famfliai  with  this  peculiar  animal, 
j  nd  tome  of  onr  readers  may  perhaps  here- 
'.  siier  find  themselTcs  borne  on  his  back  among 
I  leeDes  aliraclive  to  every  mind  stored  with 
'  knowledge  and  imbned  with  sound  taste. 
i      The  followiajj  descripiioa  we  copy  from  a 


Isle  publication,  tb 
aoeidentally  lost : 

The  eamd  and  dnmedary  are  names  gireu 
to  two  Tartetiesof  the  tame  animsl.    The 
principal,  and  pertwps  the  only  sensible  dif- 
ference by  which  these  two  races  are  distin- 
guiBhed,  consists  in  this :  that  the  camel  has 
two  baachefl  on  his  bwsk,  wh«t«as  the  droma-    ' 
has  hot  one;  the  latter,  also,  is  neither    \ 
so  large  nor  to  airong  as  the  came).    This  is    ■ 
the  uaually  received  opinion  ;  but,  according    \ 
to  some,  "  the  difference  between  Ihem  is  not    \ 
that  the  one  baa  two  bonchet  on  its  back  and    ' 
the  other  only  one :  it  is  like  the  difference    ! 
between  a  Iteary  car^hoTge  and  a  awift  riding    , 
horse.    The  dromedary  is  much  lighter,  swifl-    ' 
ST,  end  quicker  in  Its  motions  ;  but  the  Ara- 
bian camel  and  dromedary  bava  both  only  one 
hnmp,  though  dteeamei  of  Bactria  and  other    ' 
regions  is  said  to  hare  two."    (Bonar  and  ! 
M-Cheyne's  Tour.)  \ 

The  word  "  dromedary"  property  dsiotea  ' 
a  very  swift  species  ^camel,  which  the  Arabs  | 
eall  "el  heirie."  By  Sirabo  and  Diodoms  i 
Siculas  ihe  name  (fleet  camel)  was  first  ap-    ' 

Elied  to  a  single  race  of  the  apeciea,  remarka-  \ 
le  for  Lis  speed  ;  and  we  have  corrupted  the  i 
epithet  thus  acquired,  into  a  denominatioa  ' 
the  general  race. 

Of  the  two  Tarieties,  the  dromedary  is  by    \ 
far  the  most  numerous — the  camel   being    ' 
scarcely  found,  except  in  Turkey  md    the    \ 
countries  of  the  Levant— while  the  other  is    I 
found  spread  over  all  the  deserts  of  Arabia, 
the  southern  pans  of  Africa,  Persia,  Tariary, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  Indies,    Thus, 
the  one  inhabits  an  immenietract  of  country ; 
the  other,  in  comperiaon,  is  confined  to  a  pr> 
TJnce :  the  one  inhabits  the  snttry  eoimtries    < 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  the  other  delights  in  a    ' 
warm,  but  not  a  burning  climate. 

They   aeem  formed  (or   those   eoimtries    i 
where  shrubs  are  plentiful  and  water  scarce;    ' 
where  they  can  travel  along  the  sandy  desert    \ 
without  being  impeded   by  rivers,  and  find 
food  at  expected  distances :  such  a  country  is 

The  camel  travels  several  days  withoot 
drinking.    Tn  those  Taai  deserts,  where  the 
earth  is  every  where  dry  and  sand)',  where 
there  are  neither  birds,  beasts,  nor  vegetables, 
where  nothing  is  lo  be  seen  but  hills  of  sand 
and  heapa  of  atone,  it  travels,  posting  forward    . 
sometimes  at  the  rale  of  twelve  miles  within 
the  hour,  without  requiring  eiiher  drink  or    ' 
pasture,  and  is  often  found  to  go  six  or  seven    \ 
days  wjihout  any  sustenance  wiiatever.    Its    ' 
feet  are  formed  for  travelling  <hi  sand,  awl    ' 
utterly  unfit  tor  moist  or  marwy  places;  the    \ 
iahabitaots,  tberefcM,  find  a  most  osafal  aa- 
sistani  in  this  animal  where  no  oihar  ootid 
subsist,  and  by  its  means  cross  the  deserts 
with  safety,  which  would  be  impassable  by 
any  oiber  method  of  conv^aoce. 

•■  The  hoof,"  says  Mr.  Kirby,  "  though  not 
aclnally,  ie  superficially  divided.  Cousider- 
ing  ihe  deserts  of  loose  and  deep  sand  that  it 
often  has  to  traverse,  a  compleiely  divided 
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hoof  would  hare  sunk  into  the  sand,  while 
one  entire  helow  would  present  a  broader 
surface,  not  so  liable  to  incooTenience.  Bo^rs, 
when  they  want  to  walk  upon  the  muddy 
shores  of  an  estuary  at  low  water,  fasten 
broad  boards  to  their  feet,  to  prevent  their 
siakinff  in  the  mud.  I  conceive  that  the  whole 
sole  of  the  camePs  foot  answers  a  similar  pur- 
pose. Its  8ttper6oial  division  probably  gives 
a  degree  of  pliancy  to  it,  enabling  it  to  move 
with  more  ease  over  the  sands."  (Bridge- 
water  Treatise,  ii.  203.) 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  to  take  up 
and  support  his  burden.  The  legs,  a  few 
days  aiter  they  are  produced,  are  bent  under 
their  belly ;  they  are  thus  loaded  and  taught 
.  to  rise.  The  burden  is  every  day  increaf^ed, 
insensibly,  till  the  animal  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  weight  adequate  to  its  force.  The 
same  care  is  taken  in  making  them  patient  of 
hunger  and  thirst.  While  other  animals  re- 
ceive their  food  at  stated  times,  the  camel  is 
restrained  for  days  together ;  and  these  inter- 
vals of  famine  are  increased  as  the  animal 
seems  capable  of  sustaining  them.  Thus 
trained,  they  live  five  or  six  days  without  food 
or  water ;  and  their  stomach  is  formed  most 
admirably  by  nature  to  fit  them  for  looff  ab- 
stinence. Besides  the  four  stomachs,  which 
all  animals  have  that  chew  their  cud,  (and 
the  camel  is  of  the  number),  it  has  a  fifth 
stomach,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir,  to  hold 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the  animal 
has  an  immediate  occasion  for.  It  is  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  where  the  fluid  remains  without  cor- 
rupting, or  without  being  adulterated  b)r  the 
other  aliments.  When  the  camel  finds  itself 
pressed  with  thirst,  it  has  here  an  easy  re- 
source for  quenching  it ;  it  throws  a  quantity 
of  this  water,  bv  a  simple  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  into  tne  other  stomachs,  and  this 
serves  to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food. 
In  this  manner,  as  it  drinks  but  seldom,  it 
takes  in  a  large  quantity  at  a  time ;  and  trav- 
ellers, when  straitened  for  water,  have  been 
often  known  to  kill  their  camels  for  that  which 
they  expected  to  find  within  them. 

It  is  also  especially  provided  with  a  glandu- 
lar cavity,  placed  behind  the  palate,  which 
fumiahet  a  fluid  for  the  express  purpose  of 
moiatening  and  lubricating  the  throat. 


> 


THB  CX>]|TRA8T. 

An  exchange  paper  gives  us  facts  like 
these: 

Saxony,  at  the  }>eriod  of  the  reformation, 
and  until  she  fell  under  the  power  of  popery, 
occupied  a  lofty  position  among  the  states  of 
Germany,  and  possessed  the  most  important 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  power ;  she 
has  now  sunk  into  insignificance,  and  has 
no  weight  in  the  balance  of  political  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  Protestant  Prussia  has 
arisen  from  an  obscure  Duchy  into  a  mighty 
kingdom,  is  the  leading  power  of  the  Ger- 


man confederacy,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
learning  and  civilization  of  the  world,  though 
her  soil  is  sandy  and  steiile,  and  nature  has 
done  for  her  but  little.     A^ain : 

Ireland  reflised  to  bow  her  neck  to  the 
yoke  of  his  holiness.  Pope  Adrian  stirred 
up  Henry  II  to  subdue  her,  that  he  might 
wring  from  her  "  Peter's  pence,"  and  was 
the  first  instigator  of  that  <<  union''  of  which 
the  Catholics  liOw  so  loudly  complain — 
Popery  is  the  blight  of  her  prosperity — the 
wittering  curse  of  her  children ;  but, 

Scotland — across  the  channel,  is  full  of 
churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges — the 
land  of  learning,  liberty,  exalted  sentiment, 
and  hallowed  wealth — the  glory  of  the  Bri- 
tish isles.     Again: 

In  Protestant  America  every  man  sits  be- 
neath his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  having  none 
to  make  him  afraid :  peace  and  happiness, 
knowledge  and  love,  liberty  and  prosperity 
everywhere  abound.     But, 

In  Catholic  America,  in  Mexico,  and 
throughout  all  the  republics  south  of  her, 
there  are  despotism  and  anarchy,  desolation 
and  misery  in  fair  proportion  with  the  uni- 
versal ignorance  ana  sottishness  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

The  &irest  portions  of  the  world,  Italy, 
Spain,  Poland  and  South  America,  have,  m 
the  providence  of  God  been  allotted  to  Po- 
pery for  its  inheritance  ;  these  are  the  broad 
fields  of  the  wealth  it  calls  its  own,  apd  dis- 
pute its  claims ;  and  yet  all  these  rich  and 
fertile  countries  have  oeen  impoverishd,  and 
made  wretched  by  the  mother  of  abomina- 
tion's" No  other  countries  of  the  world, 
ever  enlightened  by  the  gospel,  have  sunk 
so  low  on  the  scale  of  intelligence,  wealth, 
and  moral  worth.  Popery  is  their  curse 
and  ruiti.  It  is  a  millstone  hung  upon  the 
neck  of  all  that  is  virtuous  and  lovely  and  of 
good  report  in  Christendom.  Soon  may  the 
^<  mighty  angel"  take  it  up  and  cast  it  into 
t^e  sea,  <'  where  it  shall  be  foiuid  no  more  at 
all." 


A  Charcoal    Road. — The  process  of 

making  such  a  road  is  described  by  a  writer 

in  the  Cleveland  Herald  as  follows : 

Timber  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  in 
ihicknesB,  is  cut  twenty-four  feet  long,  and 
piied  up  lengthwise  m  the  ceotreof  the  nod 
oboMt  five  feet  high,  being  nioe  feet  wide  M 
the  bottom  and  tivo  at  the  toj)^  and  then  cov- 
ered with  straw  and  earth  in  the  nuinner  of 
coalpits.  The  earth  required  to  cover  the 
pile,  taken  from  either  side,  leaves  two  good 
sized  ditches,  and  the  timber  although  not 
split,  is  easily  charred,  and  when  charred, 
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die  enth  is  remolded  to  the  side  of  the 
ditches,  the  coal  raked  down,  to  a  width  of 
fifteen  feet,  leaving  it  two  feet  thick  at  the 
caitre,  and  one  at  the  sides,  and  the  road  is 
completed. 

A  road  of  this  kind  is  now  being  made  in 
the  Cottonwood  Swamp,  near  Blissfield  in 
Michigan.  From  the  writer  above  quoted 
we  learn  that  about  seventy  rods  are  com* 
pleted,  twenty  of  which  have  been  used  for 
the  last  seven  months ;  and  as  it  is  on  the 
great  thoroughfare  West,  and  as  in  addition, 
on  an  average,  sixteen  heavy  loaded  teams, 
to  and  from  an  asher)r,  pass  over  it  daily,  it 
has  been  very  well  tried  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  yet  there  is  now  no  a];^Dear- 
ante  of  ruts,  but  it  presents  an  even,  hard 
inrftce. 

The  Company  making  the  road  pay  the 
contractors  at  the  rate  of  9660  a  mile.  The 
road  is  said  to  become  very  compact  and  to 
be  free  from  mud  or  dust  Hon.  £lisha 
Whittlesy,  and  Mr.  Newton,  an  engineer 
who  inspected  the  Blissfield  road  above  men- 
tioned, say  they  passed  over  it  the  morning 
after  a  ram. 

"  At  each  end  of  the  diflerent  sections  of 
the  coal  road  the  mud  on  the  causeway  was 
felly  deep,  where  there  was  that  depth  of 
earth;  and  nearly  or  quite  half  axletree 
deep  where  the  logs  werel)roken ;  when  on 
the  coal  road,  there  was  not  the  least  water 
staodiog,  and  the  impress  of  the  feet  of  a 
horse  passing  rapidly  over  it,  was  like  that 
made  on  hard  washed  sand,  as  the  surf  re- 
cedes,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  The  water 
is  not  drained  from  the  ditches,  and  yet 
there  are  no  ruts  or  inequalities  in  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  coal  road,  except  what  is  pro- 
daced  by  more  compact  packing  on  the  line 
of  travel.  We  think  it  is  probable  that 
coal  will  fully  compensate  for  the  deficiency 
of  limestone  and  caravel  in  many  sections  of 
the  West:  and  where  a  road  is  to  be  con- 
structed through  forest  land,  that  coal  may 
be  used  at  a  fourth  of  the  expense  of  lime 
•tone." 


FOREIGN   liANGUAGES. 
Ziatlii  Bztraci. 

The  style  and  the  character  of  Plioy  the 
Yoanger  present  peculiar  attractions  to  the 
reader  of  (be  langnage  in  which  he  wrote. 
We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  turn  to  his 
settles  with  pleasure  more  pure  and  unal- 
loyed than  that  afforded  us  by  any  other  Latin 
writer  in  our  library.  Which  of  his  country- 
men has  left  us  so  many  elegant  expressions, 
60  many  thoughts  worthy  of  remembrance,  so 


OMMiy  sendments  with  which  a  Chrktianmaf 
sympathize,  with  propriety  and  profit  ?  At 
the  same  time,  where  else  shall  we  find  a 
view  of  the  purer  and  more  virtuous  part  of 
Roman  society,  so  gratifying,  s6  unalloyad 
with  the  degradation  and  the  depravity  ef 
heathenism  ?  Well  may  we  wish  that  some 
writer  might  arise,  able  to  depict  and  to  com- 
mend his  ezeelleocieB  in  a  style  like  his  owa. 
Well  may  we  regret  that  his  writings  are 
unknown  in  most  of  our  schools  and  colleges, 
being  supplanted,  in  part,  by  the  shameless, 
corrupt  and  corrupting  Horace,  and  sons 
other  writers  more  fit  to  be  banished  with 
him  than  to  be  made  models  for  our  sons. 

We  give  below  an  extract  from  one  of 
Pliny's  letters,  (Lib.  V.  Ep.  16,)  as  a  speoi- 
mea  of  his  affectionate  eharmeter,  and  hit 
beautiful  and  pathetic  style. 

Letter  cf  Plin^  the  Ytnmgtr^  on  the  Death  tftht 
Daughter  of  Fundanut^  tii  her  14th  year. 

C«  PUnlvs  MarcelUiiO  Svos. 

Tqstissimus  haec  tibi  scribe.  Fundani 
nostri  filia  minor  est  defuncts:  qua  paella 
nihil  unquam  fesiivius,  amabilius,  nee  modo 
longiore  vita,  sed  prope  immortalitate^  dignius 
vidi.  Nondum  annos  quatuordecim  impleve^ 
rat,  et  iam  illi  anilis  prudenlia,  matronalis 
gra vitas  erat;  et  tamen  suavitas  puellaris 
cum  virfiinaK  verecundia.  Vt  ilia  patris  cer- 
vicibus  mhaerebat !  ut  nos  amicos  patemo  et 
amanter  et  modeste  complectebatur !  ut  nu- 
trices,  ut  paedagogoB,  ut  praeceptores,  pro 
suo  quemque  ofiicio,  diligebat !  Quam  studi- 
ose,  quam  intelligenter  lectitabat!  ut  parce 
custoditeque  ludebat !  Qua  ilia  temperantiat 
qua  patientia,  qua  etiam  constantia  novissi- 
mam  valetudinem  tulit !  Medicis  obseque- 
batur,  sororem,  patrem  adhortabatur,  ipsam- 
que  se  destitutam  corporis  sui  viribus,  vigore 
animi  sustinebat.  Duravit  hie  illi  us^ue  ad 
extremum,  nee  aut  spatio  valetudims,  ant 
metu  mortis  infractus  est ;  quo  plures  ^vi^ 
oresque  nobis  caussas  relinqueret  et  desiderii 
et  dolor  is.  0  triste  plane  acerbumque  funus ! 
o  morte  ipsa  mortis  tempus  indi^oius !  Iam 
destinata  erat  eppregio  luveni,  iam  electus 
nupiiarum  dies,  iam  nos  vocati.  Quod  gau- 
dium  quo  moerore  mutatum  est  !^  Non  pos- 
sum exprimere  verbis,  quantum  animo  vufnus 
acceperim,quum  audivi  Fundanum  ipsum  (ut 
nuita  luctuosa  dolor  invenit)  praecipientem, 
quod  in  vestes,  margarila,  gemmas,  fuerat 
erogaturus,  hoc  in  thura  et  unguenta  et  odores 
impenderetur. 

Splendid  Persian  Rase  Tree. 

From  **  Keppd^s  Joume^y  in  1834." 

Notwithstanding  their  poetic  admiration  oi 
fiowers,  the  Persiaiis  treat  them  with  much 
neglect ;  still  there  are  many  which  are  beau- 
tiful and  well  worthy  of  notice.    I  am  no 
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btrtanwf,  fo  I  nwit  costMt  mTwtf  with  nun^     ^ 
^nii^  thoee  which  attracted  my  attention. 
The  most  remarkable  in  appeamee  is  a  large 
rose-tree,  called  Nasteraun ;  it  grows  to  the 


(,  height  of  twenty  feet ;  the  trunk  is  nearly 
^  two  fern,  in  ftircomferenct ;  the  flower,  though 
Iwrger^  retemhlM  the  English  hedge-rose,  and 
has  five  leaves ;  the  calix  is  in  the  fomk  of  a 
ben.  The  leafof  the  tree  is  small  and  shining ; 
tire  branches  droop  gracefblly  to  the  ground, 
mi  tlM  fiowen  ore  soabvDdant  as  complete^ 
]f  to  eoncoal  the  stem  <^  the  tree.  Nimibers 
a£  this  species  are  to  be  seen  in  every  garden 
in  Teheraun. 

The  next  is  the  Durukti  Ubrishoon,  a  spe- 
ei«»  of  Mimosa  resenbtliig  the  Arborea  of 
thai  genua.  It  droops  like  the  willow ;  the 
flower  has  silky  fibres,  of  a  delicate  pink  co- 
lor, and  would  resemble  a  swanks  down*pufi*, 
tinged  with  rouge.    It  sends  forth  a  most  fra- 

CHvt  perfeme,  and  its  name— the  silk-tree-- 
ipeus  its  appearance.  This  flower  thrives 
in  Taheraun  m  the  open  air,  but  it  does  not 
succeed  so  well  at  Tabriz,  where  the  tempera- 
ture IB  colder  and  more  variable.  It  ^ows 
wild  in  the  forests  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  There 
is  one  in  the  garden  of  the  Prince  Royal  at 
Tabriz,  and  another  in  possession  of  the  JSng- 
lish  officers  resident  there,  who  are  obliged 
10  pit>tect  it  from  the  winter  cold. 

'Fhe  Zuttxeed  is  also  a  speoiee  of  willow. 
The  leaves  are  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  of  a  deep  sctarlet,  send  forth  a 
most  ddicious  perfume. 

COAIi* 

FroC  Silliman,  in  a  late  leetUlre  in  Chariea- 
ton  (S.  C),  made  the  following  statements : 

<'  I  will  speak,  now,  of  the  Coal  formation. 
Coal  is  an  important  vegetable  substance ;  of 
its  constituent  parts  I  will  speak  more  Ailly 
again.  You  are  very  happy  in  having  such 
an  excellent  opportunity,  by  its  abundance 
in  your  neij^hborhood,  to  examine  it  closely. 
A  "  formation**  means  a  group  of  rocks  de- 
posited at  the  same  time,  [for  I  nold  that  Coal 
18  a  vegetable  deposite.]  When,  therefore, 
I  speak  of  coal  formation,  I  include  all  the 
rocKs  that  accompany  coal.  The  coal  forma- 
tion is  10,000  feet,  or  nearly  two  miles  thick. 
The  coal  is  supported  on  limestone,  called  car- 
boniferous limestone.  Then  come  alternate 
layers  of  coal  shale,  sand-stone,  and  lime- 
stone. Shale  is  a  kind  of  incoher3nt  slate — 
hardened  clay,  which  went  dow\i  as  mud 
when  the  coal  was  deposited.  Another  min- 
eral accompanies  these,  in  most  places,  which 
is  thus  designed  by  the  Almighty  for  a  very 
useful  purpose— iron-ore  clay.  It  is  found 
under  coal  and  shale.  Thus  you  see  the  wise 
designs  of  Frovidene.  Here  you  have  iron 
ore,  coal  to  work  it  with,  stone  to  build  your 
furnaces,  and  lime  to  use  in  buildings.  Ood 
has  provided  an  abundance  of  materials,  leav- 
ing It  to  your  industry  to  profit  by  them. 

Coal  is  very  simple  in  its  elements,  and 
diflers  but  very  little,  wherever  found.    Great 


Britahi  abounds  in  coal ;  it  is  the  sovfce  of 
her  wealth.  Some  time  ago,  a  geologist  com- 
puted that  her  coal  would  be  exhausted  ia 
about  300  years,  which  created  quite  a  panic. 
He  re-examined  his  calculation,  found  a  mis- 
take, and  said  it  would  exhaust  only  in  3000 
years — ^when  the  panic  subsided.  It  has  been 
worked  about  three  centuries,  and  in  some 
places  mines  hare  beeadug  to  ^  jSTCitt  depth : 
one  mine  is  1800  ftstt  deepi  oome  of  ihm 
veins  are  very  deep ;  others  shallow,  b^g 
only  twenty  or  thirty  inches  thick.  These 
are  worked  bv  little  boys  and  girls,  who  hare 
to  prostrate  tnemselves  to  work  them.  This 
use  of  children  is  heartless  and  cruel.  The 
veins  of  our  coal  are  too  thick  to  permit  of 
such  a  resort ;  they  are  thick  enough  to  per- 
nut  a  man  to  stand  erect  and  work  at  then. 
Some  years  ago,  at  the  re<|ueBt  of  a  coan* 
pany  in  England,  who  proposed  purcJ^asing 
coal  lands  m  this  country,  I,  in  company  with 
a  son,  examined  a  vein  near  Frostburgh  (Ma- 
ryland) which  was  twelve  feet  thick.  We 
made  a  report  of  our  observations  in  this  bed 
of  coal,  which  was  transmitted  to  England. 
The  company  in  England  would  not  MKeve 
that  such  a  bed  of  coal  asdeecribed  in  our  r^ 
port,  with  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
country  that  were  referred  to,  could  exist; 
but  they  sent  a  learned  geologist  to  this  coun- 
try to  examine  it ;  who  did  so,  and  confirmed 
our  statement,  only  saying  that  it  fell  short  of 
the  reality.  Anthracite  coal  differs  from  bitu- 
minous, from  baring  no  bitumen  in  it.  This 
ii  sceounted  for  thus :  Bituminous  coal  tiee 
in  re^lar  layers,  as  it  was  deposited :  An- 
thracite does  not ;  it  is  a  confUsed  mass,  with- 
out any  regularity ;  it  has  been  tossed  up  and 
decompose  by  the  force  of  internal  heat, 
which  has  extracted  the  bitumen  from  it;  it 
was  not  left  in  the  condition  of -coke,  after 
the  bitumen  was  thus  extracted,  because  of 
the  heavv  pressure  fhmi  above.  The  laws  of 
pology  do  not  permit  us  to  find  coal  in  primi- 
tive rocks ;  hence,  where  none  but  primitive 
roeks  exist,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  coaL** 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bdwatd  and  the  ReIHgevatv* 

The  weather  was  now  growing  warm ',  and, 
coming  home,  one  day,  Edward  heard  a  noise 
in  the  yard,  and  found  his  father  busy  with 
some  boxes  and  the  hammer.  He  saw  several 
nails  lying  by  him,  near  the  cellar-steps.  This 
was  a  pleasant  sight  for  him,  as  might  have 
been  known  from  his  looks.  Whenever  he 
found  the  tools  out,  he  knew  there  was  a 
good  prospect  of  his  getting  something  to  do^ 
and  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to 
learn  something  new. 

"  What  are  you  gdng  to  do,  sir  ?**  ask- 
ed he. 
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"I  magoiny  to  mf^  9^  v^ftigorator,  of  le** 
bqy,"  le^Ued  )^5  iaUuMr.  **  I  beUeve  yoa  do 
Q0(  know  tke  mpgning  <^  ft^rt^mtor.  It  it 
dflrirtd  from  tke  Latin  word  frigu$^  wbick 
mtaxu  M>/<{k  What  I  am  going  to  make  it  a 
eooler,  to  keep  thinge  cool*  You  know  a 
QMcn  has  piromited  lo  let  us  hare  some  ice 
eYery  day  through  the  warm  season.  Well, 
I  am  going  to  fix  this  box  so  that  it  will  keep 
t]|ie  ice  from  melting  fast,  and  hold  butter  and 
qtber  things,  and  keep  them  cold.". 

"  How  will  you  do  that,  sir  ?" 

*'  Ficst,  let  me  see  if  you  can  understand 
t)M  principle  which  in  this  case  is  to  be  at- 
tto^M  ta.  It  is  this :  that  ice  will  not  melt 
if  you  keep  heat  from  touching  it.  Now  there 
are  many  things  which  heat  will  not  pass 
through  fast;  and  I  want  one  of  these  sub- 
stances to  put  all  round  the  ice.  Some  of 
them  cost  a  great  deal.  I  want  a  cheap  one. 
So  I  take  air.  Air  lets  light  pass  through  it 
Tery  easily,  but  not  heat.  I  mean  heat  can- 
not pass  through  air  faat  while  it  is  stilL 
Mew  tea:  I  take  this  small  wooden  box,  and 
pot  it  into  t^  large  one.  It  goes  in,  and 
leATes  a  space  all  rotmd  between  the  boxes, 
wkich  of  course  is  filled  with  air.  But  now 
the  bottom  of  the  small  box  lies  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  large  one.  That  will  not  do : 
heat  will  pass  through  wood  faster  than 
through  air,  though  dry  wood  is  a  pretty  good 
guard  against  heat.  What  shall  I  do  to  ke^ 
the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  apart  1  Take  that 
taw.  and  saw  me  off  two  pieces  from  this 
stick,  for  cleets." 

The  little  boy  seized  the  taw,  and  went  to 
work  with  great  skill ;  for  he  had  been  taught 
long  before  how  to  saw  wood.  The  elects 
"If  ere  made ;  and  then  he  asked  leaye  to  nail 
them  on.  He  knew  where  they  were  to  go, 
on  the  bottom  of  the  small  box.  So  he  turn- 
ed it  over,  and  began  to  hammer  away,  while 
his  father  turned  routed  to  attend  to  something 
else.  In  aboat  half  a  minute  the  sound  of 
die  hamnter  oeattd,  and  did  not  begin  again. 
Hb  fiBitheff  turned,  and  saw  the  little  car- 
penter  had  his  head  down,  and  hit  finger  in 
his  moath. 

**  What !  hare  you  hurt  yourself?*'  said  he. 

**  Yes  sir,  I  hare  pounded  my  finger,  and 
it  hurts  me  very  much.^ 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  my  son.  I  used  to  hurt 
myaelf,  sometimes ;  but  I  found  that  a  few 
SQch  accidents  made  me  more  careful ;  and, 
by  dc^ees^  I  learned  to  place  my  fingers  so 


that  th^  hiMouner  cocdd  not  hit  them  if  ft 
turned  any  way,  I  had  been  tdd  to  be  caie- 
fill  often  enough,  and  to  htTt  you ;  but  none 
of  us  is  always  attentiTe  enough  to  adyioe. 
We  are  more  apt  to  believe  what  we  see,  and 
e^>ecially  what  we  feel,  than  what  we  hear 
about.  Try  to  remember  that  what  you. 
friends  tell  you  is  just  at  true  at  if  you  had 
learned  it  by  being  hurt  yourtdfl" 

Edward  taid  his  finger  was  now  better; 
and  he  went  on  with  his  work.  The  cleett 
were  soon  nailed  on,  and  the  small  box  put 
into  the  large  one,  a  hde  bored  through  the 
bottoms  of  both  to  let  the  water  run  out  from 
the  melting  ice,  and  a  short  pipe  put  through 
the  holet.  Then  a  cover  wat  put  od,  with 
two  hinget,  and  eoarte  woolea  doth  nailed 
on  the  lower  side  of  it,  becanse  wool  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat 

Then  the  refrigoator  wat  tet  in  a  cool 
place,  and  was  very  useful  all  summ^ ;  for 
if  ice  was  put  into  it  in  the  morning,  it  would 
keep  butter,  milk,  meat,  water  and  other 
things  cold  all  day  and  night.  It  gave  Ed- 
ward pleasure,  whenever  he  patted  by  it  to 
get  his  hoop  or  to  hang  up  his  cap,  for  it  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  been  a  good  boy  and 
a  useful  one,  while  he  was  eii]q;>l<^ed  in  mak* 

ingit» 

Not  long  after  it  was  made,  he  taw  tome 
refirigesators  for  sale  in  the  street,  and  inquir- 
ed the  price.  Then,  when  he  went  home*  he 
told  his  father  and  mother,  and  I  believe  al- 
most all  the  family,  that  some,  not  better 
than  he  had  made,  sdd  for  eight  dollars ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  boards  and  nails  enough,  with 
a  little  paint  and  a  brush,  he  could  make  one 
that  would  tell  (or  fifteen  doilam ! 


jaiTBBAIiB. 

Now  if  my  young  readert  have  read  and 
remembered  jaaach  of  what  I  have  written  hi 
the  former  numbert  of  the  American  Penny 
Magazine  about  stones  and  rocks,  they  must 
find  it  more  pteatant  than  they  uted  to,  to 
take  a  walk  in  the  fields;  or  even  in  the  city* 
Whoever  knows  their  names,  nature,  and 
uses,  will  find  something  interesting  in  places 
where  those  ignorant  of  them  can  see  nothing 
to  look  at,  or  to  think  about.  The  pavements 
in  the  streets  of  New  York  have  a  consider- 
able variety  of  stones,  which  a  mineralogist 
knows  as  soon  as  he  sees  them ;  and  when 
he  walks  along,  with  nothing  else  to  think  of, 
he  observes  them,  and  remembers  what  kind 
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of  eartli  each  i«  mtde  of » where  it  was  brought 
from,  and  whiat  it  is  good  for.  j^metimea, 
too,  he  if  renmided  of  the  place  where  he  has 
seen  each  stones,  or  of  the  friends  who  first 
tatight  him  to  observe  them. 

After  a  rain,  when  the  dost  is  washed 
^rway  and  the  stones  are  wet,  a  pavement,  or 
a  stone  wall,  or  a  gravel  walk  is  like  a  min- 
eralogical  cabinet  not  arranged ;  and  this  often 
makes  a  solitarjr  ramble  or  a  ride  very  in- 
teresting. 

I  hope  my  yoiing  friends  will  miderstand 
how  it  is,  that  in  this  way  knowledge  can 
supply  the  place  of  what  is  new  or  strange. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  other  branches  of 
learning,  especially  of  things  which  we  can 
see  and  handle.  These  were  called  by  the 
Bomans  the  works  of  Nature,  as  they  sup- 
posed there  was  some  kind  of  a  being  named 
Natuia.  We  know  they  are  the  works  of 
Qod,  and  we  ought  to  like  to  learn  about 
them,  because  they  show  His  wisdom,  strength 
and  goodness.  They  also  show  His  truth.  Do 
you  know  how  ?  By  showing  that  He  is  such 
a  being  as  He  says  he  is  in  His  book — the 
Bible. 

Now  I  have  many  more  stones  and  rocks 
to- tell  you  of;  but  I  am  almost  afraid  to  be- 
gin, because  I  think  my  readers  do  not  know 
those  I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  will  be  confused.  If  they  are  con- 
Aised,  they  will  perhaps  be  discouraged,  and 
give  up  the  study,  and  not  read  any  more  on 
the  subject. 

The  beet  thing  that  you  can  do  now  is,  I 
think,  to  write  down,  or  at  least  repeat,  the 
ahewers  to  these  questions :  What  is  the  first 
mineral  described  ?  What  are  the  external 
properties  of  quartz  ?  What  its  internal  pro- 
perties ?  What  those  of  feldspar  ?  What  its 
uaaa?  What  is  the  next  mineral?  Gk>  on 
thus  with  the  other  stones  and  rocks. 


The  liSttle  Bdy's  Pmcbate. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  of  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Vaughan  of  LoikLod,  was  related 
l^  himself  at  the  close  of  a  lecture  on  Per- 
sia^  which  he  lately  delivered  at  Stepney 
Meeting  Sunday  School  room. 

"  May  1  be  allowed,"  said  the  Rev.  gen- 
tleman, "  to  make  a  few  observations  rela- 
ting to  myself?  1  well  remember  when  I 
was  very  young,  possessing  for  the  first  time 
a  guinea.  I  remember,  too,  that  this  circum- 
stance cost  me  no  little  perplexity  and  anxi- 
e^ :    As  I  pasted  along  the  streets,  the  fear 


of  losing  my  guinea  induced  me  frequently 
to  take  it  out  of  my  pocket  to  look  at  it ; 
first  I  put  it  into  one  pocket,  and  then  I  took 
it  out  of  that  pocket  and  placed  it  in  an- 
other, really  perplexed  what  to  do  with  ill 
At  length  my  a{^tion  wa£  arrested  by  a 
book  auction.  1  stepped  in,  and  looked 
about  me.  First  one  lot  was  put  up,  and 
then  another,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  last  I  ventured  to  the  table,  just  as  the 
auctioneer  was  putting  up  the  "  History  of 
the  World,"  in  two  large  folio  volumes.  I 
instantly  thrust  my  hand  into  my  pocket, 
and  began  turning  over  my  guinea,  consid- 
ering all  the  whue  whether  I  had  raonej 
enough  to  by  this  lot  The  biddkigs  furo- 
ceeded — at  last  I  ventured  a  bid  too.  <<  Hal- 
loo, my  little  man,"  said  the  auctioneer. 
"  what,  not  content  with  less  than  the  world!" 
This  remark  greatly  confused  me,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  (he  whole  company  towards 
me,  who  seeing  me  anxious  to  possess  the 
books,  refrained  from  bidding  against  me, 
and  so  ''  the  world"  was  knock^  down  to 
me  at  a  very  low  price. 

^  How  to  get  the  huge  books  home  was 
the  next  consideration.  The  auctioneer  o^ 
fered  to  send  them ;  but  I  not  knowing  what 
sort  of  creatures  auctioneers  were,  deter- 
mined to  take  theni  myself;  so  afler  the  as- 
sistant had  tied  them  up,  I  marched  out  of 
the  room  with  these  huge  books  upon  my 
shoulder,  like  Sampson  with  the  gates  of 
Oaza,  amidst  the  smiles  of  all  present 
When  I  reached  my  home,  after  the  servant 
had  opened  the  door,  the  first  person  I  met 
was  my  now  sainted  mother.  "My  dear 
boy,"  said  she,  "  what  have  yon  got  there  ? 
I  thought  you  would  keep  your  guinea 
long."  <<  Do  not  be  angry,  mother,"  said  I, 
throwing  them  down  upon  the  table,  "  1 
have  bought  the  World  tot  nine  shillings." 
"  This  was  on  Saturday,  and  I  was  till  well 
nigh  midnight  turning  over  the  History  of 
the  world.  As  I  grew  older,  I  at  length  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  my  love  of  the  books 
naturally  led  me  to  desire  to  be  a  Christan 
minister.  To  the  possession  of  these  books 
I  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  any  honors 
in  eonnection  with  literature  that  have  been 
added  to  my  name. 

'^  I  have  not  mentioned  this  anecdote," 
said  the  Bev.  gentlemen,  '^  to  gratify  any 
foolish  feelings,  but  to  encourage  in  those 
young  persons  I  see  before  me,  that  love  of 
literature  which  has  afforded  me  such  un- 
speakable pleasure  -^  pleasure  which  I 
would  not  nave  been  without  for  all  the 
riches  of  the  Indies." 

London  8.  S.  TeathtrU  Mmgmrim9. 
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If  mof  e  wealth  and  gmter  mdiridaal  for- 
tones  have  been  made  in  our  cities  than  in 
the  eoontiT,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  fact  that> 
from  the  mrst  settlements  of  the  country,  the 
&rmer'8  occupation  has  been  the  surest  road 
to  independence.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  men 
who  have  cut  down  the  forest  of  New  £nffland 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  where  shall  we 
find  in  all  history  a  more  successful,  more  in- 
telligent, more  independent  and  high-souled 
race  ?  In  the  soil  and  growth  upon  it  they 
have  found  everything  ;  the  use  of  their  own 
hands  upon  the  means  furnished  them  has 
made  them  whatever  they  have  been.  Few* 
of  the  original  settlers  commenced  with  means 
suffici^t  to  pay  for  the  lot  of  land  which  they 
oeennied;  yet,  of  these,  comparatively  few 
&ilea  in  their  first  enterprise.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  many  of  the 
townships  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
w^e  indebted  for  their  first  improvements  to 
young  men  who,  as  soldiers  of  the  war,  had 
suffered  great  privations  and  hardships.  That 
the  great  body  of  such  men  should,  aAer 
gaining  our  liberties,  become  men  of  property 
and  influence,  as  the  efl*ect  of  their  own  la- 
bors, is  honorable  to  human  nature. 

As  instances  of  the  almost  invariable  suc- 
cess of  farmers,  we  point  to  numerous  heads  of 
fiimilies  who  have  been  gathered  to  their 
faUiers  in  the  town  where  we  live.  In  an 
adjacent  town  and  its  neighborhood,  up  the 
Tirer,  eight  men  of  one  veneration,  all  of  the 
tame  name,  and  we  believe  all  originating 
from  one  family,  succeeded  in  clearing  as 
many  valuable  farms,  and  all  of  them  in 

faining  a  property  equal  in  value  to  from 
ve  to  fiAy  thousand  dollars.  Taking  the 
whole  group  of  that  generation  together,  it 
would  seem  that  the  prudence  and  care  of 
ike  Sumer  might  almost  have  to  command 
his  own  destiny.  What  other  occupation  in 
this  world  of  uncertainty  can  so  well  assure 
8iicc«8s  as  that  of  the  persevering  farmer  ? 

Farmer^s  Monthly  Visitor. 

H(m«  John  Jay* 
From  President  DvngJWs  Traveit, 

At  Albany  I  remained  until  Wedaesdav 
morning.  On  Monday  we  visited  his  Ezoel- 
leocy,  Gtwemor  Jay.  This  j^^entleman  is  well 
known,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  In  all  the  countries  which 
he  has  visited,  he  has  been  held  in  the  high- 
eit  estimation ;  and  in  Britain  a  most  honor* 
aMe  character  was  publicly  given  him  by 
Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Peers — a 
character  accurately  just,  and  richly  merited. 
The  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  his 
country  are  pre-eminent,  and  he  has  rendered 
sach  services  in  every  public  station  which  he 
has  filled.  As  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Jay  acquired  everywhere  the 
highest  reputation.  As  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  he  amply  merited  the  same 
character,  and  gained  it  from  every  wise  and 


gK>d  man  acqvaiated  with  his  administratioa. 
His  private  life,  even  in  the  view  of  his  ene- 
mie,  has  not  been  soiled  with  a  single  spot. 

With  a  forecast  possessed  by  lew  other 
men,  Mr.  Jay,  not  long  after  the  date  of  this 
journey,  declined  bdnff  a  candidate  for  any 

Eublic  office,  and  retir^  to  an  estate,  whicn 
e  has  in  his  native  coimty  of  Westchester. 
Here  he  einploys  his  time  partly  in  the  culti- 
vation of  his  lands,  and  partly  in  a  sequester- 
ed and  profound  attention  to  those  immense 
objects  which  ought  ever  supremely  to  en- 
gage the  thoughts,  wishes,  and  labors,  of  an 
inunortal  bemg. 


From  '^Evny  Lady's  BoohP 
Common  Cup  Cake, — One  cup  of  batter ; 
two  cups  of  sugar;  four  cups  of  flour;  four 
effgs ;  one  cup  of  sour  milk ;  one  teaspoonful 
of  salaeratus  in  water;  one  teaspoonful  of 
essence  of  lemon,  and  half  a  nutmeg.  Beat 
the  mixture  well.  Butter  a  couple  of  two- 
quart  basins,  and  divide  the  mixture  between 
them.  Bake  it  in  a  quick  oven,  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Indian  Muffins, — Pour  boiling  water  into  a 
quart  of  vellow  corn  meal,  stir  it  well,  let  it 
be  a  thick  batter ;  when  it  is  cooled  a  little, 
add  to  it  a  teaspoonful  of  yeast,  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt ;  set  k 
in  a  warm  place  to  rise,  for  two  boors ;  then 
butter  square  tin  pans,  two-thirds  fill  them, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven ;  when  done,  serve 
hot,  in  squares.    Or  bake  as  wheat  mnf^. 

Crackers, — One  pound  of  flour  and  two 
ounces  of  butter,  mixed  to  a  stiff  paste  with 
milk;  beat  it  smooth  with  the  rolling-pin, 
then  roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  in  round  or  square 
cakes ;  prick  each  with  a  fork,  and  toke 
on  tins. 


Dbs  Cartes,  afler  having  leflthe  amr^ 
travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
visiting  England  amonfi^  other  countries. 
He  then  fixed  his  residence  in  Holland, 
where  he  wrote  the  greater  number  of  his 
works.  They  relate  to  metaphysics,  geo- 
metry, and  various  departments  of  natural 
philosophy.  Des  Cartes  is  now  j^lncipally 
remembered  for  the  impulse  which  his  works 
gave  to  the  study  of  metaphjrsics  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  his  ideas  being  now,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
the  Ideal  School  of  Philosophy,  as  opposed 
to  the  Sensual,  or  Material.  His  celd)rated 
axiom  was  "  Cogito^  ergo  sum^^  (I  thmk, 
therefore,  I  exist)  His  astronomical  specu- 
lations were  very  singular  and  extravagant 

Never  acquiesce  in  immoral  or  pernicious 
opinions. 

Never  be  in  a  hurry. 

Be  not  f<^ward  to  assign  reasons  to  those 
who  have  no  right  to  aslu 
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By  Cluipiium. 
GolimbM.'!  Bhorcs  are  wild  ml  wide, 

Colunbia'fl  failU  are  high, 
A*d,  nide>T  plaaied  side  by  lide, 

H«T  forMte  meet  the  eje. 
Bui  narrew  mutt  ihose  nborim  be  made, 

Ami  low  ColucoUa's  hills, 
And  low  ber  arKient  toKKta  laid, 
K'er  fr«n)om  leaves  her  Selds, 
For  'lis  the  land  where,  nida  anil  wild, 
She  played  her  gambotB  when  a  child. 

that  flow 


Tka  sat*  tkiX  wares  her  moooUta  pine 

b  aagrant  and  MTcne. 
AniDSTer  brightereun  did  shine 

Than  lishu  kef  Talleys  great : 
Bat  pairid  mnit  those  breeses  blow — 

That  sun  must  set  in  gore — 
EW  foMstep*  of  B  fsreifQ  foe 

InpnDt  CohinfbiB'a  tfaore. 
For  ofa  !  her  sons  are  brave  and  free. 
Their  breast*,  btat  high  wiihlibarcf ). 

Por'arming  boldest  cuirassier 

We've  mmeB  of  sleclipg  worth, 
For  sword  and  bticitler,  spur  and  speatt 

Etnbowelled  in'the  earili. 
Bui  e'er  Caluinbia.*s  una  resign 
The  boon  iheit  fnihers  wod,, 
The  polished  ore  from  every  mine     . 
Shall  glitter  in  the  sun  ; 
For  briglu^  the  Made  and  dia^t  the 

apetr 
That  fieedom'a  aoaa  to  battle  bear  ! 

Let  France  in  blood  through  Europe  wade. 

And  in  her  frantic  mood, 
nl  civil  dhcord  draw  the  blade, 

And  shed  lier  children's  Uood  ; 
Too  dear  the  skill  ia  arms  were  bottrht. 

Where  kindred  life-blood  flowa ; 
Columbia's  sons  arc  only  taught 

To  triumph  o'er  iheir  foes. 
And  then  to  comfort,  sooth,  and  save. 
The  feelings  of  the  conquered  brave 


Bellfflon. 
The  mariner,  when  lempest-driveo. 

Upon  a  dark  and  stormy  sea, 
Lifis  up  his  troubled  eye  to  heaven. 

In  hope  thai  there  some  guide  may  be. 


He  hdh  Itt  ivAtane*  fiiXD  alhr, 
BiMaiaf  iu  nild  edcatial  ligkt. 

Thtu  when  o'er  life's  tumulraoo*  styse 
We  struggle  on,  through  gloom  aikdoare. 

While  Btorme  of  ^ef  and  anguish  tagt 
Our  troubled  epirits  to  deqiaii — 

Oh  then,  in  that  benighted  honr, 
One  guide  hath  Gh  in  mercy  given. 

Shining  with  mild,  beoigDaot  power. 
To  Ikght  our  weary  MmU  to  heaven. 

Beligiom  ! — 'lis  thy  holy  beam 
That  dieupa  tea  each  cloud  of  gloom— 

Brightens  and  cheers  life's  troubled  drean. 
And  sheds  a  halo  round  the  tomb. 

^      Stltettd. 

Tralta  of  Marly  Pkilytlon. 

[U>M  too  jntly  ■ppHoabte  lo  Ibe  anAot  I] 
IBs  early  dreams  of  good  outstripp'd  the  truth. 
And  troubled  manhood  followed  baffled  youth; 
With  thoughts  of  years  io  phantom  chaee 

misspent. 
And  wasted  powers  t; 

And  fiet^  passions  tl  ath 

In  humed  desolatio 
And  left  the  better  i 
In  wild  reflection  o' 

But  haughty  still,  a  mt. 

He  called  on  Nature  tat. 

And  charged  all  fau  n 

He  gave  to  clog  the  m; 

Till  he  at  last  confc 
And  half  u^siookfc 


Preserve  wlf-poaaeseion,  and  do  nut  be 
talked  out  of  convictioB. 

Be  guarded  hi  discourM,  attentive  and  stow 
toimeak. 

Rather  set  than  follow  caample. 

Raelica  strict  ten^MiaMe. 
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TRIUHPHAT,   ARCH    ATPAI^MVIIA. 


The  site  of  Palmyra  was  unknovD  in  Eu- 
I  rape,  and  had  long  been  suppoEed  lo  be  irreviv 
I  ciblj  lobl,  when,  in  1670,  some  English  mei- 
I  ehanu  at  Aleppo  heard  jhe  Bedouins  talk 
I  much  of  extensive  ruins  exisiing  in  ibe  desert 
t  of  that  city,  and  resolved  lo  acquaint 
ihoDBelTes  with  iheir  position  and  chHiacIer: 
I  bat  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Arabs  on  the 
J  Ibe  way,  who  lobbed  iliem,  and  prevented 
ir  proceeding.  In  the  year  169J,  however, 
i  they  mftde  a  new  and  sncceatrul  attempt. 
They  appear  to  have  been  men  of  inlelli- 
I   geuce  and  taste,  and  had  visited  Italy  and 


Greece.    They  deaeiibed  ihe  niins  ts  the  m 
numerous  they  had  seen,  with  the  Eupbra.    i 
les  beyond  them,  and  a  tract  of  ierel  country, 
reaching  to  the  hoiizon,  without  tbe  appeai- 
ance  of  any  living  thing.     The  aspect  of  the«e    i 
ruins  is  said  to  be  quite  peculiar,  as  they 
consisL  almost  wholly  of  a  multitude  of  ela-    | 
gant   Curinthian   columns,  uninterrupted  by 
walls,  and   extending  so   lar  as  to  be  almmt 
undiaiingnishable' 

Sirabo,  remarks  the  Magaziu  Pittoresque,  • 
makes  no  meniion  of  that  ciiy ;  but  Pliny  { 
thus  describes  it:  Palmyra  is  remarkable  for    ' 
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its  situatioD,  ite  rich  territory  and  its  pleasant 
streams  of  water.  It  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  vast  desert,  which  separates  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  has  preserved  its 
independence  againfll Rome  and  the  Parthians, 
whose  great  care  it  is,  when  they  are  at  war, 
to  engage  it  in  their  interest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Turks  call  the 
city  Tedmor,  or  the  city  of  Palm  Trees,  which 
is  the  name  given  it  by  Solomon,  its  founder, 
with  the  slight  change  of  a  vowel,  which  is 
often  nothing  in  an  eastern  language.  No  re- 
mains of  the  original  city  have  been  discov- 
ered. The  wonderful  profusion  of  columns, 
many  of  which  present  long  ranges,  reaching 
almost  to  the  horizon,  are  all  of  the  beautiful 
Corinthian  style  prevalent  among  the  Romans 
about  three  hundred  years  before  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  the  faults  of  which  are,  that  there 
is  a  surplus  of  ornament,  and  a  want  of  vari- 
ety. 

Little  is  known  of  Palmyra  after  its  founda- 
tion until  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
time  of  Selucus  Nicator,  under  whom,  and 
the  other  Selucidse,  it  became  very  important. 

Under  the  Romans  it  experienced  great  vi- 
cissitudes, after  a  long  period  of  prosperity. 
Odenat,  the  last  Prince  of  Palmyra,  was  as- 
sociated with  Gallienus,  in  his  conquests  in 
Persia.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the 
celebrated  Zaiobia,  whose  minister  was  the 
philosopher  Longmus.  She  was  the  most 
distinguished  queen  of  her  times,  but  said  to 
be  addicted  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  table. 
In  the  year  270  of  our  era,  she  was  conquered 
by  Aurelian  and  taken  to  Rome,  to  grace 
his  triumph;  while  her  minister,  notwith- 
standing his  exalted  station  and  learning,  was 
put  to  death  for  having  dictated  the  letter  in 
which  she  refused  submission  to  the  relent- 
less enemy.  Few  practices  more  strongly  dis- 
play the  selfish,  tyrannical  and  implacable 
character  of  Romans,  than  that  of  dragging  in 
triumphal  procession  through  the  streets  of 
their  city,  across  the  Forum  and  up  the  Capi- 
toline  Hill,  the  victims  of  their  insatiable  love 
of  power  and  plunder.  Zenobia  is  one  of  the 
multitude  of  heart-broken  wretches — widows 
and  orphans — whom  the  traveller  at  Rome 
has  to  recal,  as  he  visits  the  forum,  and 
wishes  to  see  the  end  of  Uiat  spiritual  des- 
potism, which  is  in  some  respects  more  wide- 
ly spread  and  more  ruinous. 

Most  of  the  remains  of  Palmyra  are  unas- 
signable to  definite  buildings,  owing  to  the 


remarkable  predominance  of  colimins,  and  the 
fall  of  many  of  them.  Among  the  few  edi- 
fices, plans  and  designs  of  which  have  been 
traced  out,  is  the  triumphal  arch  represented 
in  our  print.  This  structure,  whose  light  and 
graceful  effect  may  be  partly  perceived  in  its 
present  dilapidated  state,  stands  at  one  end  of 
a  splendid  colonnade,  which  Volney  describes, 
comparing  it  to  "  rows  of  trees,  extending  so 
far  as  to  appear  in  the  distance  like  mere 
lines  drawn  upon  the  ground."  This  colon- 
nade is  1300  French  toises  in  length,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  monument  of  Jamblicus,  while 
in  the  middle  are  several  large  pedestals  once 
supporting  other  columns. 

But  the  largest  distinguishable  edifice  of 
the  city  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  adorned  with  the  greatest 
splendors  of  Corinthian  architecture.  A  dou- 
ble row  of  columns  surrounded  a  fine  square, 
within  which  stood  the  temple  with  two  fa- 
cades, which  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Louvre,  except  that  the  columns 
are  not  coupled.  Around  it  is  a  peristyle  of 
forty-one  columns. 

Among  the  mass  of  ruins  extending  far  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  long  colonnade, 
are  those  of  later  buildings,  the  habitations, 
mosques  and  churches  of  Mahommedans  and 
Christians;  and  every  spectator  must  feel,  at 
the  view,  some  of  those  impressions  which 
the  history  and  condition  of  Palmyra  made 
on  the  mind  of  Volney,  whom  they  incited  to 
compose  his  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Ruins 
of  Nations."  An  American  traveller,  how- 
ever, and  an  American  reader,  better  taught 
the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  God,  than  even 
the  scholars  of  Europe,  who  are  generally  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the'  Scriptures,  will  draw 
very  different  conclusions,  and  experience 
very  different  feelings  from  many  of  those  to 
which  he  has  given  utterance. 


^ 


The  City  of  Bagdad. 

From  "  KeppeVt  Jonrnty  in  1824.** 

A  traveller,  coming  by  water  from  Busso- 
rah,  is  likely  to  be  much  struck  with  Bagdad 
on  his  first  arrival.  Having  been  for  some 
time  past  accustomed  to  see  nothinj<  but  a 
desert — there  being  no  cultivation  on  that 
side  of  the  city  by  which  he  arrives — he  does 
not  observe  any  change  that  would  warn  him 
of  his  approach  to  a  populous  city.  He  con- 
tinues winding  up  the  Tigris,  through  all  its 
numerous  head-lands,  when  this  once  renowip 
ed  city  of  gardens  bursts  suddenly  on  his  < 
tight.    Its  first  view  justifies  the  idea  that  be    ^ 
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iB  apiM-oftGhing  the  rcddeaoe  of  the  tmcmn^d 
Caltph,  Harooa  Almaehid,  in  the  height  of 
its  B^eador ;  a  crowd  of  early  associatioDS 
rushes  across  his  mind,  and  seems  to  reduce 
to  reality  scenes  which,  from  t>oyiBh  recollec- 
tioBs,  are  so  blended  with  magic  and  fairy 
lore,  that  he  may  for  a  moment  imagine  him- 
self anrtred  at  the  city  of  the  Enchanters. 

Bagdad  is  surrounded  by  a  battlemented 
wail ;  the  part  towards  the  palace,  as  was 
the  case  in  ancient  Babylon,  is  ornamented 
with  glazed  tiles  of  various  colors.  The 
mceful  minarets  and  the  beautiful  shaped 
Qomes  of  the  mosques  are  sure  to  attract  his 
eye.  One  or  two  of  these  are  gaudily  deco- 
rated with  glazed  tiles  of  blue,  white,  and 
yelloWy  which,  formed  into  a  mosaic  oi  flow- 
ers, reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rarie- 
gated  foliaffe  of  the  trees  of  these  numerous 
gardens,  which  most  probably  have  nven  the 
name  to  the  city,  serve  as  a  beautiful  back- 
mund  to  the  picture.  Thus  far  the  travel- 
ler is  allowed  to  indulge  his  reverie  ;  but,  on 
entering  the  walls,  his  vision  is  dispelled. 

The  walls  are  of  mud  ;  the  streets,  which 
are  scarcely  wide  enough  to  allow  two  per- 
sons to  pass,  are  so  emptv  that  he  could  al- 
most fancy  that  the  inhabitants  had  died  of 
the  plague.  He  looks  upwards:  two  dead 
walls  meet  his  eyes ;  he  now  enters  the  ba- 
zaaTy  and  finds  that  he  has  no  reason  to  com^ 
plain  of  want  of  population  :  a  mass  of  dirty 
wretches  render  his  road  almost  impassable ; 
with  8<»ne  difficulty,  he  jostles  through  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  cloistered  passages,  travers- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles;  the  light, 
which  is  admitted  by  holes  a  foot  in  diameter 
from  the  top,  gives  to  the  sallow  features  of 
the  crowd  below  a  truly  consumptive  appear- 
ance, agreeing  well  with  the  close,  unwhol- 
some  smell  of  bad  ventilation.   The  traveller, 

Sthis  time,  has  seen  sufficient  to  cure  him 
the  dreams  of  earlier  life  ;  and  on  arriving 
at  his  destination,  he  makes  a  woful  compari- 
son between  the  reality  of  the  scenes  ana  the 
picture  imagination  had  drawn.  Such,  or 
nearly  such,  was  the  impression  made  by  my 
first  arrival  at  Bagdad. 

The  interior  of  a  house  is  much  more  com- 
fortable than  its  outward  appearance  would 
lead  you  to  expect.  The  residence  of  Aga 
Saikas  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of  this  ;  it  con* 
sists  of  a  succession  of  square  courts,  sur* 
rounded  by  fnlleries,  each  forming  a  distinct 
habitation.  In  the  outer  court  is  a  room,  or 
rather  a  recess,  forming  three  sides  of  a 
square,  and  open  towards  the  front ;  (his,  in 
Persia,  is  called  the  Dufter  Khoneh  (office) 
where  the  ordinary  business  of  the  day  is 
transacted.  The  second  court  is  somewhat 
larger,  but  of  a  similar  structure,  in  which  is 
also  a  recess ;  this  is  the  audience  room. 
Prom  the  galleries  are  partitioned  several 
rooms,  some  of  which  we  occupied,  having 
windows  opem'ng  to  the  court,  formed  of 
snoall  diamond-shaped  pnnesof  glass  of  every 
color,  and  disposed  in  various  fantastic  shapes. 
The  interior  of  these  chambers  is  decorated 


in  the  same  style ;  the  ceiling  b  composed 
of  a  kind  of  treilice-work,  describing  flowers 
of  difierent  colors.  The  walls  are  formed 
into  small  arched  recesses,  of  the  Arabesque 
order,  and  are  gilded  in  a  gaudy  manner. 
The  number  of  these  courts  is  increased  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  house — the  inner- 
most always  comprising  the  harem,  or  wo- 
men's apartments.  The  few  windows  that 
look  towards  the  street  are  covered  with  a 
frame  of  lattice-work.  During  the  warm 
weather,  the  inhabitants  sleep  on  bedsteads 
placed  on  the  roofs,  which  are  flat  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  parapet  walls.  As  some  of  the 
roofe  are  more  elevated  than  others,  those 
occupying  the  highest  can  observe  the  women 
who  dwell  in  the  lower  apartments ;  but  a 
stranger  will  think  well  before  he  indulges 
his  curiosity,  as  a  Turk  would  feel  himself 
justified  in  sending  a  ball  through  the  head  of 
nis  prying  neighbor. 
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FOREIGN  TRAVCIiS. 

Greece  in  1844 ;  or,  a  Greek'' s  Return  to 
Native  La7id — a  narrative^  edited  by  Theo- 

DOKE  D WIGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  VIII. 

The  Palace  of  King  Otho. — ^Intercourse 
with  the  people. — Their  feelinp^  towards 
Americans. — Reason  for  my  wish  to  visit 
Euboea. — Ancient  name  preserved. — Prepara- 
tions and  departure.  —  The  plain  of  Mara- 
thon.— The  ancient  battle  and  monument.— 
Reflections. 

I  took  a  walk  to  the  Palace  of  Otho,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  in 
Europe.  It  is  built  on  a  g^tle  eminence 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  foot  of  the  Ac^ 
ropolis,  towards  which  it  fronts.  It  is  of 
white  marble,  taken  chiefly  firom  neighbonng 
ruins,  and  partly  from  a  quarry,  and  has  a 
fine  garden  in  the  rear,  extending  fiur  towards 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  garden  is  en- 
closed with  a  high  paling,  through  which  we 
could  see  grounds  beautifully  laid  out,  and 
decorated  with  native  and  foreign  trees  and 
shrubs.  Among  them  were  many  plants  in 
bloom,  and  orange  trees  laden  with  fruit. 
Towards  the  end  the  ground  becomes  oroken 
and  hilly ;  and  there  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  studiously  imitiated,  without  leaving  tra- 
ces of  art  Wild  woods  and  thickets  occupy 
a  great  part  of  the  surface,  and  everything 
appears  as  untrained  and  neglected  as  in  an 
American  forest. 

While  I  devoted  the  days  chiefly  to  obser- 
vations on  the  city  and  its  environs,  my  eve- 
nings were  partly  occupied  with  agreeable 
intercourse  with  the  families  of  mf  friends. 
In  the  conversations  I  held  with  various  per- 
sons, of  difierent  ages,  sexes,  stations  and  bu- 
siness, I  found  myself  led,  by  the  curious  in- 
quiries of  some  of  them,  back  to  the  land  I  had 
so  lately  left.  Many  questions  were  started 
respecting  the  government,  state  of  society, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  United  States ;    I 
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aod  I  was  repeatedly  drawn  into  minute  de- 
scriptions of  those  points  in  which  this  coun- 
try differs  from  my  own ;  for,  as  might  natu- 
rally he  presumed,  there  was  no  small  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  facts  appear  as  plain  to 
them,  as  experience  and  observation  had  made 
them  known  to  me. 

How  people  could  govern  themselves, 
choose  and  furnish  their  own  rulers,  and  then 
submit  to  those  they  had  chosen,  seemed  a 
mystery  to  most  of  those  1  conversed  with  on 
the  subject,  at  least  when  they  first  began  to 
consider  itr  Some  appeared  to  have  more 
distinct  and  practical  views  of  the  matter,  and 
soon  imbibed  them ;  and  from  such  the  excla- 
mation sometimes  broke  forlh:  **Whv  can 
we  not  have  such  government  ?"  A  conclu- 
sion, however,  in  which  they  generally  con- 
curred was,  that  the  mass  of  the  Greeks  are 
decidedly  unprepared  for  such  a  state  of 
things.  All  thought  it  an  admirable  system, 
wherever  practicable,  and  one  plainly  promis- 
ing ffreat  advantages. 

^The  advanced  state  of  the  arts  often  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  my  auditors;  and  I 
was  sometimes  taxed  with  queries  not  a  little  ^ 
difficult  clearly  to  answer. 

But  the  subject  which  perhaps  naost  fre- 
quently came  up  to  view,  and  elicited  the 
most  remark,  was  the  benevolence  displayed 
by  the  Americans  in  their  great  philanthropic 
operations.  This  was  naturally  brought  up 
to  view  by  the  missionary  school  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill,  supported  in  Athens  for  some  years 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  Slates.  It  is  a  very  useful  and  de- 
servedly popular  institution,  but,  I  found,  was 
regarded  with  some  jealousy  by  numbers  of 
well-meaning  and  pretty  intelligent  persons. 
Without  finding  any  fault  with  its  plan  or 
operations,  they  occasionally  cast  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  over  the  objects  it  had  in  view. 
I  found  their  jealousy  arose  from  the  diffi- 
culty they  had  in  attributing  to  its  founders 
disinterested  motives.  How  could  foreigners, 
at  such  a  distance,  be  induced  to  send  money 
and  teachers  to  educate  children  whom  they 
had  never  seen,  and  never  expected  to  see, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  doing  them  good  ?  It 
required  much  conversation,  the  use  of  many 
arguments,  and  especially  the  statement  of 
many  facts,  to  convince  them  that  such  feel- 
ings existed. 

Two  of  the  members  of  our  family  were 
absent :  my  father  and  one  of  my  sisters.  The 
former  had  gone  to  our  former  residence — the 
town  of  Vathy,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  to 
attend  to  the  management  of  his  properly, 
which  he  still  possessd,  and  was  to  remam 
some  time  longer.  My  sister  had  married, 
and  her  husband  was. a  resident  of  Kyme,  a 
town  on  the  farther  side  of  Euboea.  That 
island,  which  has  been  called  Negropont  in 
modem  times,  stretches  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greece  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles.  Although  I  was  assured  by  my  friends 
that  the  way  was  rough  and  laborious,  the 
accommodations  indifferent,  and  the  season 


one  of  the  most  un&vorable  for  travellers,  I 
felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  all  the  family  before 
my  return,  and  resolved  to  visit  both  Samos 
and  Euboea. 

I  remark  that  the  latter  bland  is  sometimes 
called  Negropont.  This  name  is  often  appli- 
ed by  foreigners — at  least,  by  foreign  booxs ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  had  opportunity  to  judge,  it  is 
not  used  by  my  countrymen.  I  always  heard 
it  called  Euboea,  (pronounced  Ev-v6a.)  Ne- 
gropont is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
strange  corruption,  or  set  of  corruptions,  from 
Euripus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  strait  which 
lies  between  this  island  and  the  main  land. 
But  little  intercourse,  I  understood,  was  held 
between  Athens  and  Euboea,  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  land  and  the  thinness  of  the 
population.  Travellers,  however,  were  not 
unfrequently  arriving  and  departing,  usually 
in  small  parties ;  and  the  mail  goes,  if  I  re- 
collect, once  a  week.  There  are  no  roads, 
properly  so  called,  but  only  paths,  made  by 
the  few  horses  which  tread  them. 

Eubcea  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  an- 
cient times,  and  the  value  of  its  productions. 
The  people  were  among  the  earliest  navi^- 
tors  of  Greece,  and  founded  most  of  the  cities 
of  Ionia,  which  they  could  have  reached  by  a 
short  voyage  to  the  west.  From  what  little 
is  known  of  these  things,  it  seems  very  proba- 
ble that  the  island  was  colonized  by  the  Phe- 
nicians,  as  Strabo  intimates.  Homer  calls 
the  island  Euboea,  but  always  names  the  in- 
habitants Abantes. 

There  is  no  general  history  belonging  to 
the  island,  because  it  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral independent  republics.  The  principal  of 
these,  Chalcis,  was  conquered  by  Athens,  in 
a  sudden  incursion,  made  soon  after  .he  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pisistratides.  The  pretext  was, 
that  the  Chalcidians  had  assisted  her  ene- 
mies, the  Boeotians.  Six  thousand  Athenian 
soldiers  were  then  thought  necessary  to  keep 
that  city,  but  wer€  soon  withdrawn,  on  the 
approach  of  a  Persian  army.  The  whole  isl- 
and, however,  was  long  subject  to  Athens, 
and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation, 
in  spite  of  several  attempts  to  throw  off  the 
yoke.  The  Spartans,  Boeotians  and  Macedo- 
nians have,  in  turn,  disputed  with  the  Athe- 
nians the  possession  of  Euboea. 

Euboea  was  early  in  the  revolt  against 
Turkish  oppression.  In  1821,  the  inhabitants 
followed  the  example  of  the  other  great  isl- 
ands, headed  by  my  native  Samos ;  and  vari- 
ous acts  of  importance  took  place  here  in  the 
course  of  the  war. 

From  1824  to  1826  the  island  was  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  Turk?,  when  the 
French  Philhellene,  Colonel  Favier,  at  the 
head  of  1300  of  his  foreign  disciplined  corps 
and  600  Greeks,  proceeded  from  Athens  to 
try  the  force  of  skill  and  civilized  warfare 
against  the  barbarous  invaders.  It  was  at  a 
very  critical  period,  for  misfortunes  had  de- 
pressed the  hopes  of  Greece,  and  a  favorable 
impression  would  be  given  by  success  in  a 
new  quarter.     They  landed  at  the  southerii 
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end  of  the  island,  but  were  soon  overpowered 
by  ihe  Turkish  forces,  and  barely  escaped  by 
the  aid  of  vessels  sent  from  Egina. 

Such  fs,  in  brief,  a  sketch  of  two  portions 
of  the  history  of  the  country  I  was  preparing 
to  traverse — presenting  nothing  vei^  promi- 
nent or  definite,  connected  with  ancient  times, 
to  give  me  peculiar  interest.  I  naturally, 
however,  looked  forward  to  my  journey,  as 
one  likely  to  yield  me  some  fatigue  and  pri- 
vations ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  antici- 
pated pleasure  of  seeing  more  of  my  cotmtry 
and  my  countrymen,  and  of  meeting  my 
friends,  almost  banished  the  thought  of  nard- 
sbip  from  my  mind. 

The  road  was  an  important  one  at  several 
epochs  of  the  late  war.  Col.  Favier  passed 
here  in  1826,  at  the  head  of  his  disciplined 
corps,  eager  to  prove  the  superiority  of  civil- 
ized warfare,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  his  at- 
tempts on  Eubcea.  Through  this  region,  Eiu- 
tahi  Pacha  kept  up  a  communication  with  the 
sea,  in  1827,  until  the  road  was  occupied  by 
the  Greeks,  and  his  supplies  intercepted. 

One  of  my  brothers,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me,  made  the  arrangements  necessary. 
A  man  was  hired  to  furnish  us  with  horses, 
we  being  expected  to  pay  for  our  food  and 
lodging.  This  man  made  it  his  business  to 
conduct  travellers  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Eubcea  on  these  conditions,  and  made  frequent 
journeys.  At  the  hour  appointed,  we  found 
a  number  of  other  persons  prepared  to  accom- 
pany us,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  party. 
One  was  an  Eirenodikes,  or  judge  of  the 
peace,  recently  appointed  for  the  town  of  La- 
lia,  in  Macedonia.  We  had  also  a  gentleman 
and  his  son  returnms^  home,  and  several  mer- 
chants on  journies  of  speculation.  Our  guide 
was  an  old  man,  but  hale,  active  and  good 
natured.  He  engaged  in  the  business  with 
liveliness  and  zeal ;  and  after  he  had  seen  us 
all  mounted,  and  given  the  word  to  start,  he 
set  off  on  foot  without  a  murmur  or  a  frown, 
and  soon  struck  up  a  song.  It  was  one  of 
the  numerous  patriotic  poems  current  during 
the  war,  in  which  I  learned  he  had  borne  a 
long  and  active  part.  At  the  return  of  peace, 
he  had  left  the  army,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  his  honest  but  laborious  occupation. 
Through  the  whole  journey  we  found  him  in- 
telligent, active,  friendly,  and  cheerful ;  and, 
whenever  other  means  failed,  he  often  resort- 
ed to  his  vocal  powers  to  beguile  the  time. 

At  length  we  discovered  a  small  plain,  per- 
haps two  miles  in  extent,  with  hills  on  both 
sides  and  reaching  to  the  shore,  where  we 
saw  only  a  few  scattering  farm-houses.  The 
surface  seemed  slightly  irregular,  and  no  strik- 
ing object  appeared  to  fix  the  attention  ;  but 
it  was  the  plain  of  Marathon  !  How  interest- 
ing a  spot !  What  ev^nt  is  there  in  the  his- 
tory of  Athens,  or  even  of  Greece,  better  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  interest,  and  to  connect 
a  pleasing  recollection  with  a  scene?  From 
childhood  we  are  excited  by  it,  and  the  im- 
pression continues  through  life.  The  charac- 
ter of  Alcibiades,  as  presented  to  us,  is  so 


pure  as  to  impart  unmingled  admiration.  The 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fel- 
low generals  was  such  that  they  voluntarily 
resigned  to  him  their  power ;  and  he  received 
and  exercised  it  in  such  a  manner  as  fully  to 
Mitisfy  their  confidence,  and  to  reflect  honor 
upon  their  judgment  as  well  as  their  patri- 
otism. 

The  defence  made  by  the  Athenians,  their 
immovable  perseverance  and  final  victory,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  owing  to  a  brutali- 
zing education,  like  that  of  Sparta,  but  a  fixed 
and  indomitable  resolution,  produced  by  the 
love  of  their  country.  Who  has  not  read  the 
story  wiih  enthusiasm,  however  distant  from 
the  scene,  and  however  unconnected  with 
the  race  who  were  actors  in  it  ?  Who  then 
can  wonder  that  I  should  have  experienced 
feelings  of  a  peculiar  character,  while  over- 
looking the  very  waters  where  the  Persian 
fleet  rode  at  anchor,  the  sands  on  which  it 
landed  its  innumerable  and  splendid  hosts, 
the  ground  on  which  they  advanced  to  over- 
whelm the  little  army  of  Greeks,  the  pass 
where  the  defenders  stood  so  manfully  to 
guard  the  approach  to  their  city,  and  chang- 
ed the  Persian  cry  of  vaunting  and  defiance  to 
that  of  fear  and  retreat  ?  It  certainly  cannot 
appear  strange  that  any  one  should  feel  an 
unusual  thrill  through  his  heart,  who,  in  such 
a  place,  remembers  that  that  country  and  his 
country  is  again  free — that  its  citizens  ac- 
knowledge liim  as  a  brother,  humble  and  un- 
distinguished as  he  may  be. 

In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  he  informs  us, 
"  the  barrow  of  the  Athenians"  was  **  on  the 
plain ;  and  on  it,"  he  continues,  "  are  pillars 
bearing  the  names  of  the  good.  There  is 
another  of  the  Platseans  and  slaves ;  and  a 
distant  monument  of  Miltiades,  the  com^ 
mander,"  &c. 

The  following  eloquent  passage,  from  De- 
mosthenes, containing  an  affecting  appeal  on 
the  principles  of  those  who  fell  on  this  field, 
may  be  appropriately  introduced  in  this  place. 

''  But  it  is  not,  it  is  not  that  you  have  sin- 
ned, O  men  of  Athens,  in  incurring  labors  for 
the  freedom  and  safely  of  all.  No ;  by  those 
of  your  ancestors  who  exposed  themselves 
before  you  at  Marathon,  and  those  who  stood 
in  array  at  Platsea,  and  those  who  fought  on 
th»  fleet  at  Salamis,  and  those  who  lie  buried 
at  Artemis,  and  many  other  good  men  in  the 
graves  of  their  own  people,  all  of  whom  were 
likewise  interred  by  the  country,  being  deem- 
ed worthy  of  the  honor." 

Indian  Gods,  or  Shiugaba-Woesiup* 
From  Sc/tookraji's  Oneota. 

The  native  tribes,  who  occupy  the  borders 
of  the  great  lakes,  are  very  ingenious  in  con- 
verting to  the  uses  of  superstition,  such  mass- 
es of  loose  rock,  or'  boulder  stones,  as  have 
been  fretted  by  the  action  of  water  into  shapes 
resembling  the  trunks  of  human  bodies,  or 
other  organic  forms. 

There  appears,  at  all  times,  to  have  been  a 
ready  disposition  to  turn  such  masses  of  rude 
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oatQiftl  Kolptuiei  w  to  cbII  them,  to  : 
troue  lue ;  as  well  a«  a  most  mgeni 
D  aidiDg  the  effect  oflhe  natural  resei 
bf  dots  or  dabs  of  [mint,  to  denote  e; 


other  features,  or  hy  rings  of  red  ochre,  votmd 
their  circumference,  by  way  of  ornamenL 

In  the  following  6gures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  some 
of  these  masses  are  represented. 


Natnber  3  was  brought  lo  the  office  of  the 
Indian  ^ent  at  Michirmackinac  in  1839,  aod 
placed  among  objects  of  analagous  interest  io 
Tiairers.  It  consisted  of  a  poriion  of  a  vein 
or  mass  of  ^eiss  or  ^raniie,  in  which  the 
qoaitzy  portion  predominated,  and  had,  by  its 
eoperior  hardness,  resisted  the  elemental  ac- 
tioo.  The  mode  of  the  formation  of  such 
masses  is  very  well  known  to  geologists,  re- 
snlliiu:  in  almost  every  case,  from  the  une- 
qual degree  of  hardness  of  various  parts  o( 
ft  mass,  sabmitted  to  an  equal  force  of  attri- 
tion, such  as  is  ordinarily  given  by  the  up- 
heaving and  rolling  force  of  waves  on  a 
lake,  or  ocean  beach.  To  the  natives,  who 
■re  not  prone  to  reason  from  caase  to'eflVct, 
such  productions  appear  wonderful.  All  that 
ia  past  compre ben sion,  or  wonderful,  is  aiiri- 
buled  by  them  lo  the  supernalural  agency  of 
spirits.  The  hiuter  or  warrior,  who  is  ira- 
relling  along  the  coast,  and  finds  one  of  these 
iolr-sculptured  stones,  is  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
a  direct  interposition  of  bis  God,  oi  Manito, 
in  his  favor.  He  is  habitually  a  believer  in 
the  most  subtle  forms  of  mysterious  power, 
which  he  acknowledges  to  be  often  deteeated 
to  the  native  priests,  or  necromancers.  He  is 
Dol  stageered  b_y  tbe  most  extraordinary 
stretch  of  fiincv,  iq  the  theory  of  the  change 
ot  transformation  of  animate  into  inanimate 
otjects,  and  vice  versa.  All  things,  "  in  bea- 
Tea  and  earth,"  he  believes  to  be  subject  to 
this  subtle  power  of  metamorphosis.  But, 
!  whatever  be  the  precise  operating  cause  of 
the  respect  he  pays  to  the  imitative  rolled 
stones,  which  he  calls  Shingaba-wossins,  and 
also  by  the  general  phrase  of  Muz-in-in-a- 
wun,  or  images,  be  is  not  at  liberty  to  pass 
them  without  hazarding  someihing,  in  his 
opinion,  of  hia  chance  of  success  in  Ufe,  or  the 
fortune  of  the  enterprise  in  hand. 

If  the  image  be  small,  it  is  generally  taken 
with  him  and  secreted  in  tbe  neighborhood  of 
his  lodge.     If  large  and   too   heavy  for  (his 


porpote,  il 


!t   up  I 


1  the  shore. 


,  generally 
offering  of 


tobacco,  or  something  else  of  less  value,  may 

bemadeioit,  or  rather  lArouj'A  it,  to  the  spirit. 

Id  1820  one  of  these  straies  (No.  2.)  was 

mat  by  an  expadition  of  Ihe  government  sent 


north,  thai  year,  for  the  purpose  erf  interior  ! 
discovery  and  observation,  at  the  inner  Thun- 
der Bay  island,  in  Lake  Huron.  It  was  a 
massy  stone,  rounded,  with  a  comparatively 
broad  base  and  entablature,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable.  It  was  set  up,  under  a  tree  on 
the  island,  which  was  small,  with  ihe  wide 
and  cleat  expanse  of  the  lake  in  plain  view. 
Tbe  island  tvas  one  of  (hose  which  were  re- 
garded as  desert,  and  was  probably  but  seldom 
stopped  at.  It  WHS,  indeed,  little  more  than 
a  few  acres  of  boulders  and  pebbles,  accumu- 
lated on  a  limestone  reef,  and  bearmg  a  few 
stunted  trees  and  shrubs.  The  water  of  the 
lake  must,  in  high  storms,  have  thrown  its 
spray  over  this  imaged  stone.  I(  was,  in  Sne, 
one  of  those  private  places  which  an  Indian 
might  be  supposed  to  haTe  selected  Ibr  bis 
secret  warship. 

In  No.  3,  is  Bgured  an  object  of  this  kind, 
which  was  tound  in  1932,  in  Ihe  final  ascent 
to  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  ou  the  right 
cape,  in  ascending  this  stream  into  lac  Tra- 
verse—at tbe  distance  of  about  1000  miles 
above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  I  landed  at 
the  point  to  see  it,  havine  heard,  from  my  in- 
terpreter, that  such  an  otiject  was  set  np  and 
dedicated  lo  some  unknown  Manito  there. 
It  was  a  pleasant  level  point  of  land  shaded 
with  trees,  and  bearing  loxuriant  grass  and 
wild  shrubbery  and  flowers.  In  ibe  middle 
of  this  natural  parterre  the  stone  was  placed, 
aud  was  overtopped  by  this  growth,  and  thus 
ctmcealed  by  it.  A  ring  of  red  paint  encircled 
il,  at  the  first  narrowed  point  of  its  circum- 
ference, to  give  it  the  resemblance  of  a  hu- 
man neck  ;  and  there  were  some  rude  dabs 
to  denote  other  features.     The  Indian  is  not 

Erecise  in  the  matter  of  proportion,  either  in 
is  drawing,  or  in  his  attempts  at  statuary,    i 
He  seises  upon  some  minute  and  chamcieris-    ' 
tic  trait,  which  is  at  once  sufficient  lo  denote    | 
the  tpeciei,  and  he  is  easily  satisfied  about  ihe    i 
rest,     Thus  a  simple  cross,  with  a  strait  line    ' 
from   shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  a  dot,  or  cir- 
cle above,  to  serve  for  a  head,  is  the  symbol 
of  the  human  frame  ;  and  without  any  adjunct 
of  feet,  or  hands,  it  could  not  have  been  mis- 
laken  for  anything  else — certainly  for  any    ■ 
other  objct  in  the  ani      '         "' 
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Sketch  of  Geographical  DiscoTeries. 

From  the  EncfdopaJia  Amenemma. 

The  first  germs  of  c^eography  are  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  records,  and  book  of  Joshua 
(1400  B.  C.) ;  in  Homer,  Hesiod  (1000  B.  C.) ; 
Herodotus  and  Aristotle  (444  ana  320) ;  Han- 
no,  among  the  Carthaginians  (440);  (Res- 
pecting these  works,  see  (he  modem  critical 
geographers,  Rennel,  Gosselin,  Mannert,  Voss, 
Ace).  Polybius,  Hipparchus,  Artemidorus, 
added,  300  years  afterwards,  new  accounts  of 
travels ;  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  described 
Lybia  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
Strabo  (A.  D.  10,)  collected  all .  former  dis- 
coveries in  a  comprehensive  work.  The  same 
thing  was  done  by  Pomponius  Mela  (A.  D.50), 
and,  twenty  years  afterwards,  by  the  indus- 
trioas  Pliny.  Under  the  emperor  Adrian,  Ai^ 
riao  described  Lvbia ;  and  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
in  Phoenicia,  (150,)  with  his  cotemporary 
Ptolemy,  fixed,  with  much  more  exacmess, 
the  situation  of  places.  AAer  them,  geogra- 
phy ceased  to  be  scientifically  cultivated  for 
upwards  of  a  thousand  years ;  but  the  know- 
ledge of  particular  countries  gained  much  by 
excellent  books  of  travels ;  for  instance,  those 
of  Pausanias  (170),  Agathemer  (200),  Mar- 
ciamis  of  Heraclea  (200),  and  Agathodsemon. 
To  this  time,  also,  probably  belongs  the  Table 
of  Peutinger  (q.  v.)  All  that  was  learned 
from  the  migrations  of  the  German  tribes,  and 
from  the  crusades,  was  collected  by  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church,  from  whose  (often  ficti- 
tious) narrations,  an  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmas, 
commonly  called  Indopleustes  (Indus  naviga- 
tor), though  he  did  not  personally  go  beyond 
JEthiopia,  compiled  his  (Christian  Topography 
(456).  About  two  centuries  aAerwards,  lived 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  (Sprengel  calls 
him  Guido,  but  this  is  only  a  corruption  of 
his  popular  name,  for  he  was  a  Goth),  whose 
geography  we  know  only  from  the  careless 
abridgement  of  Gkladro.  Several  instances 
of  maps  now  occur.  The  map  of  Charle- 
magne was  a  silver  tablet.  Besides  these 
Christian  geographers,  there  were  the  Arab 
writers.  Wahad  and  Abuzeid  travelled 
through  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  and 
have  left  descriptions  of  their  travels  (851 
—877).  Abu  Ishak  published  (920)  his  trav- 
els from  Ehorazin  to  Sina.  Mae&udi  Eoth- 
beddin  of  Cairo  described  (947)  the  most  cel- 
ebrated kingdoms  of  the  three  farts  of  the 
world  which  were  then  known,  under  the 
title  of  Gilded  Meadow,  and  the  Mine  of 
Precious  Stones. 

In  the  year  9S0,  Ibu  Haukal  gave  a  de- 
scription principally  of  the  Mohammedan 
eoimiries.  About  1140,  appeared  the  travels 
of  Aimaj^rurim  (the  wanderer),  and  in  1153, 
appeared  the  celebrated  Nubian  geographer, 
the  Sherif  Edrisi.  We  ought  to  mention, 
moreover,  the  travels  of  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of 
Todela,  of  the  Syrian,  Ibu  al  Wardi,  and  the 
Persian  Hambul lab,  from  1160  to  1240.  Ruis- 
broeck  (Rubriquis),  a  Monrite  of  Brabant, 
travelled,  as  ambassador  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
great  Mogul,  throusrh  the  chief  part  of  central 


Asia,  and  has  lefl  an  account  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  his  adventures. 

Almost  twenty  years  after  Ruisbroeck,  in 
1177,  Marko  Polo  of  Venice  travelled  through 
all  Asia  to  Cathay  (China).  Fifty  years  af- 
terwards, Abulfeda,  prince  of  Hannah,  in 
Syria,  wrote  bis  geographical  work,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabit^  Earth.  In  1390,  the 
brothers  Zeno  of  Venice  made  a  journey  to 
the  north,  which  one  of  their  descendants 
has  described.  At  this  time,  there  also  ap- 
peared several  maps  by  the  Persian  Nassir 
Eddin,  by  Picigno,  Mart.  Sanudo,  Andrea  Bi- 
anco, Benincasa,  Boselli,  Brazl,  Behaim,  and 
Ulug  Beg,  a  grandson  of  Tamerlane,  in  Sa- 
marcand.  The  first  map  ccmtaining  America 
was  executed  by  the  brothers  Appiana ;  ano- 
ther was  soon  after  prepared  by  Ribero. 
About  this  time,  1526,  lived  Leo  of  Grenada, 
who  composed  a  description  of  Afiica.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  the  famous  Gerard  Merca- 
tor,  a  German,  published  his  charts,  and  the 
measurement  oi  a  degree  was  now  made,  for 
the  first  time  in  Europe,  by  Ferrel,  Schnell, 
Norwood,  Riccili  and  Ficard,  between  1550 
and  1669,  seven  hundred  years  after  the  Ara- 
bian Caliph  Al'Mamun  had  caused  the  first 
measurement  of  a  decree  in  Asia. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, the  Austrian  ambassador  Von  Herberstein 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  geography  of 
Russia  by  his  Commentaries.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  century,  Engelbrecht  Eampfer  trav- 
elled to  Japan,  and  has  left  us  the  description 
of  his  travels,  which  are  still  very  valuable. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  measurements  of  a  degree  by  Condamine 
and  Maupertius,  and  the  maps  of  Sanson  and 
Homann,  must  be  noticed.  The  attempts  of 
the  French,  Swedish  and  Spanish  mathema- 
ticians to  measure  a  degree  tmder  difierent 
latitudes,  have  been  pursued  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  1818,  the  British  astronomers 
united  their  exertions  with  the  French.  Our 
'  maps  have  been  very  much  improved  by  this 
means,  as  well  as  by  the  trigonometrical  sur- 
veys of  various  countries,  since  the  Caasioi 
set  the  example  in  France. 

TBAJAH*8   COLUMN  TS  HOBIE.     T 

In  certain  points  of  view,  the  column  erect- 
ed in  honor  of  Trajan,  and  in  commemmora- 
tion  of  his  victories,  ranks  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
even  of  the  empire.  It  claims  a  higher  anti- 
quity than  some  of  those  which  exceed  it  in 
size,  and  few  of  any  date  have  been  preserved 
so  nearly  in  all  their  original  perfection.  In 
point  of  magnitude  it  has  nothing  to  compare 
with  multitudes  of  the  ancient  edifices  which 
stand  to  recal  difi'erent  epochs  of  Roman  his- 
tory ;  but  the  traveller  stops  before  it  with 
a  feeling  of  revence,  if  not  of  sublimity,  of  a 
superior  kind  to  that  which  can  be  excited  by 
a  mere  mass  of  ruinous  stone  or  brick  work. 
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nieh  as  he  finds  in  ibe  remains  of  some  of  ihe 
balliB,  cireuscE,  fcc.  Tliia  column  addresses 
the  intellect,  reierg  directly  and  distincily  to 
hisioty,  and  offers  a  great  amouniof  inlbrma< 
(ioD  in  detail!  in  aid  of  history,  so  that  it 
itnpTeaies  tlie  mind  wiili  a  sense  of  the  reali- 
ty of  past  ages,  quite  difTerent  from  those  in- 
defiaile  conceptions  of  former  ages  and  gene- 
ratioDB,  which  are  imbibed  from  ihe  contem- 
plation of  many  other  of  tlie  objects  presented 
hj  the  remains  of  the  once  mighty  city. 

In  the  course  of  a  short  residence  made  al 
Rome,  during  a  tour  in  Europe  some  years 
since,  we  recollect  that  our  first  view  of  Tru- 
jau's  column  excited  an  inquiry,  which  few 
Other  objects  had  inclined  us  to  make :  "  How 
has  it  been  preserved  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
fection 1 "  Yet  true  it  Is  that  it  has  suffered 
little  or  nothing  more  than  our  prim  repre- 
Mnta,  either  from  the  hand  of  man,  or  from 
ihe  action  of  the  elements.  Nii^ely  balanced 
and  strongly  secured  on  its  base,  constructed 
of  marble,  and  with  its  parts  finely  connected, 
Goth  nor  Vandal,  tempest  nor  siorm  has  pre- 
vailed against  ii,  eren  so  far  as  materially  lo 
mar  its  surface. 


Though  covered  from  base  lo  summit  with 
hundreds  of  embossed  figures  of  men,  animAls, 
plants,  hnbitetion^,  arms  and  implements,  all 
appropriate  lo  the  numerous  and  distant  coun- 
tries and  nations  embraced  in  ihecircuit  of  the 
emperor's  eastern  conquests,  and  illusIratiTe 
of  climates,  manner!^,  habits,  &c.  ihey  have 
generally  been  preserved  in  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  disiinguishable  on  a  near  inspection, 
and  many  of  them  may  be  clearly  made  out 
frcm  the  ground. 

All  ibis  appears  the  more  remarkable  to  r 
spectator,  from  evidence  he  sees  before  him 
of  the  immense  extern  to  which  contempora- 
ry and  more  modern  edifices  have  been  oTe^ 
thrown,  end  coinprcfsed  into  one  uodistio* 
guisliabte  mass  of  rubbish.  The  Gur&ce  of 
the  ground  here,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
ancient  Rome,  is  now  many  feet  higher  than 
formerly,  so  that  a  targe  hole  has  been  dng, 
and  walled  in,  to  expose  to  view  the  original 
level  and  Ihe  base  of  the  venerable  column. 

The  emperor  Trajan,  or  Marcus  Ulpiua 
Crinilus  Trajanui",  was  a  Rpaniard  by  birth, 
though  of  an  Italian  family,  and  received  a 
military  training  under  his  lather. 
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GSenniiuitioii  of  an  Acoriu 
Here  we  see  the  early  infancy  of  one  of  the 
giants  of  our  forests.  Here  are  two  acrons, 
in  two  of  the  earliest  stages  of  their  germina- 
tioo.  That  on  the  left  shows  the  radicle,  or 
emhryo  root,  just  hurst  from  the  germ ;  that 
OQ  the  left  presents  It  when  grown  to  the 
length  of  three  or  four  inches,  with  its  little 
fibres  multiplying  and  feeling  al)out,  as  it 
were,  in  search  of  the  substance  which  the 
young  plant  will  soon  demand  from  the  soil. 
We  may  say  "will  demand ;"  for,  by  one  of 
those  wonderful  provisions  of  the  Creator, 
which  science  teaches  us  to  ohserve  at  every 
step  tm  knowledge  and  in  life,  a  store  of  food 
is  laid  up  in  the  seed  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  infant  oak,  during  the  time  spent  in  ar* 
ranging  the  apparatus — the  curious  and  com- 
plicated machinery,  by  which  it  is  afterwards 
to  draw  its  support  from  the  earth,  or,  as 
meet  botanists  think,  from  the  earth  and  the 
air.  This  apparatus  is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. We  presume  the  most  sagacious  stu- 
den  of  vegetable  physiology  will  not  claim  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  every  pan,  and  to  ex- 
plain every  phenomenon  connected  with  the 
germination  and  growth  of  plants. 

The  subject  is  one  not  only  of  curious  in- 
quiry, but  of  great,  most  extensive  practical 
importance.  If  we  could  find  out  how  plants 
grow,  doubtless  we  could  ascertain  how  to 
assist,  to  accelerate,  and  to  increase  their 
growth.  We  might  also  know  how  to  eheck 
or  to  prevent  the  germination  or  the  increase 
of  such  as  we  find  noxious  or  inconvenient. 
Then  the  fanner,  the  gardener  and  the  florist 
would  pursue   their  labors  with  new  iutelli- 
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zeal  and  ioccesa,  and  aoeiety  wonld 
the  baoefits  in  a  thousand  forms,  and  all 
its  ramifieationa.  W«  already  know  much ; 
for,  in  addition  to  the  experience  of  many  na- 
tions, in  various  climates  and  with  many 
kinds  of  plants,  through  many  eentnries,  the 
chemist  has  recently  come  in  with  his  won- 
derful discoveries,  and  made  us  acquainted 
with  nameroos  important  substances,  and 
truths  which  never  could  have  been  known 
without  his  aid.  Especially  of  late,  withm 
three  years,  new  light  has  been  thrown  on 
the  subject  by  the  leading  writers  on  agricul- 
tural chemistry.  But  still  we  are  bound  to 
say  that,  for  practical  purposes,  we  are  about 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  We  have  dis- 
covered, what  ?  Mainly  that  the  science  is 
much  more  complex  than  we  ever  supposed. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  nitrogen  plays  a  great 
part  in  producing  the  vegeta)}ies  around  us, 
and  we  perceive — what  we  ought  to  have 
known  long  ago — that  the  charcoal,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  their  bones,  must  be  deriv- 
ed chiefly  from  the  atmosphere;  but  who 
can  yet  tell  us  how  this  substance  or  that  is 
best  prepared  for  the  spongioles  of  the  roots, 
or  the-  pores  of  the  leaves  ?  We  know,  in 
s^iort,  much  better  than  we  did  the  food  and 
the  feeding  habits  of  those  valuable  friends  of 
ours  in  tlie  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  we  do  not 
quite  know  the  taste  of  each,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  choose,  mingle,  cook  and  serve  the  best 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  in  the  best  man- 
ner, at  the  best  time,  with  the  best  condi- 
ments, and  with  the  best  variety,  to  suit  season 
«nd  circomstances. 

The  man  may  be  now  Irving  who  shall  yet 
tell  us  all  this.  Probably  we  may,  ere  long, 
be  made  acquainted  with  some  important 
part  of  it ;  for  the  materials  from  which  theo- 
ries are  to  be  constructed,  are  now  greatly 
multiplied  and  well  established.  How  to 
combine  and  deduce  is  the  question.  Many 
more  persons  than  ever  before  are  now  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  agriculture,  with  cor^ 
rect  scientific  views ;  and  many  more  will 
soon  be  engaged  in  field-la^r  with  a  thorough 
education,  since  the  principles  of  agiculture 
are  now  hegiiming  to  he  taught  in  common 
schools. 

Having  already  extended  these  remarks 
farther  than  we  designed,  we  must  close,  for 
to-day,  with  recommending  to  parents  to  in- 
dulge their  children,  of  both  sexes,  in  all 
proper  occupations  in  the  garden  and  field. 
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•nd  lo  eacomg*  th«m,  bj-  ezttmple  as  well 
as  precept,  in  aewing,  tendiDg  and  observing 
pknts — in  inquiring,  reading  and  stndying  re* 
speetiag  them.  The  future  success  in  life  of 
many  will  doubtless  be  greatly  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  they  early  form 
with  that  fundamental  science  and  art  of  so* 
aiaty,  which  appears  to  be  now  on  the  rerge 
ef  great  and  most  important  improvements. 

We  have  heretofore  noticed  the  little  **  Cat- 
adiism  of  Agriculture"  of  Professor  Johnston. 
We  recommend  it  again,  both  to  schools  and 
to&milies. 


4 


Brllliaut  Wbltewasb. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  brilliant  stucco 
whitewash  on  the  east  of  the  President's 
house  at  Washington.  The  following  is  a 
receipt  for  making  it,  with  some  additional 
improvements  learned  by  experiment : 

Take  half  a  bushel  of  nice  unslacked 
Hme,  slack  it  with  boiling  water,  covering 
it  during  the  process  to  keep  in  the  steam. 
Strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  clean  salt, 
previously  well  dissolved  in  warm  water ; 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice,  boiled  to  a 
thin  paste,  and  stirred  in  boiling  hot ;  half 
a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  and 
a  pound  of  clean  glue,  which  has  been 
previously  dissolved  by  first  soaking  it  well, 
and  then  hanging  it  over  a  slow  fire,  in  a 
small  kettle,  within  a  large  one  filled  with 
water.  Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to 
the  whole  mixture ;  stir  it  well,  and  let  it 
stand  a  few  days  covered  from  the  dirt.  It 
should  be  put  on  quite  hot ;  for  this  pur. 
pose,  it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  on  a  porta- 
ble  furnace.  It  is  said  that  about  one  pint 
of  this  mixture  will  cover  a  square  yard 
upon  the  outside  of  a  house,  if  properly  ap- 
plied. Brushes  more  or  less  small  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  neatness  of  the 
job  required.  It  answers  as  well  as  oil 
paint,  for  wood,  brick,  or  stone,  and  is 
cheaper.  It  retains  its  brilliancy  for  many 
years.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  that 
will  compare  with  it,  to  cover  either  inside 
or  outside  walls.  Coloring  matter  may 
bo  put  in,  and  made  of  any  shade  you 
like.  Spanish-brown  stirred  in  will  make 
red  or  pink  more  or  less  deep,  according  to 
the  quantity.  A  delicate  tinge  of  this  is 
very  pretty  for  inside  walls.  Finely  pul- 
verized common  clay,  well  mixed  with  the 
Spanish-brown,  before  it  is  stirred  into  the 
mixture,  makes  a  lilac  color.  Lampblack 
in  moderate  quantities  makes  a  slate  color, 
very  suitable  for  the  outsid^  of  buildings. 


Lampblack  and  Spanish-brown  mixed  to- 
gether prodaee  a  reddish  stone  color.  Yel- 
low  ochre  stirred  in  makes  a  yellow  wash ; 
but  chrome  goes  further  and  makes  a  color 
generally  esteemed  prettier.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  darkness  of  the  shade  will  of 
course  be  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
coloring  matter  used.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  a  rule,  because  tastes  are  very  differ- 
ent ;  it  would  be  best  to  try  experiments  on 
a  shingle,  and  let  it  dry.  I  have  been  told 
that  green  must  not  be  mixed  with  lime. 
The  lime  destroys  the  color,  and  the  color 
has  an  efiect  on  the  whitewash,  which 
makes  it  crack  and  peel. 

When  walls  have  been  badly  smoked, 
and  you  wish  to  have  them  a  clean  white, 
it  is  well  to  squeeze  indigo  plentifully 
through  a  bag  into  the  water  you  use,  be- 
fore it  is  stirred  in  the  whole  mixture. 

If  a  larger  quantity  than  five  gallons  is 
wanted,  the  same  proportion^  should  be  ob- 
served.— Selected. 


POREIGir   liANGUAGES. 

X<aiiD  Hxtract. 

From  PUny't  Letters j—Ep,  XVI. 

[He  exhorts  to  study,  because  honor  still 
awaits  learning.] 

Hortatur  ad  studium,  guum  sit  Uteris  adkuc 

honor. 
C.  Pliuivs  Valerio  Pavllino  svo  •• 

Gaude  meo,  gaude  tuo,  gaude  etiam  pub- 
lico nomine.  Adhuc  honor  studiis  durat. 
Proxime,  quum  dicturus  apud  centumviros 
essem,  adeundi  mi  hi  locus,  nisi  a  tribunali, 
nisi  per  ipsos  iudices,  non  fuit :  tanta  stipa- 
tione  cetera  tenebantnr.  Ad  hoc  quidam  or- 
natus  adolescens,  scissis  tunicis,  uc  in  fre- 
quentia  solet,  sola  velatus  toga  perstitit,  et 
quidem  horis  septem.  Nam  tamdtn  dixi, 
magno  cum  labore,  sed  maiore  cum  fructu. 
Studeamus  ergo,  nee  desidiae  nostrae  prae- 
tendamus  alienam.  Sunt  qui  audiant,  sunt 
aui  legant :  nos  modo  digqum  a  liquid  auralras, 
dignum  chartis  elaboremus.    Vale. 
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Tiauslations  of  our  Extracts  from  Forei|^      ) 

lianguai^es.  ^  ^ 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin    ^ 
Extract  from  Pliny's  Letters,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, page  251 : 

CAIUS  PLIWrUS  TO  HIS  FKIEND  MARCELLINUS.  ^ 

I  write  this  in  a  most  melancholy  frame*  > 
The  younger  daughter  of  our  friend  Fundanus 
is  dead:  of  all  the  girls  I  ever  saw,  the  most 
animated,  amiable  and  worthy,  not  only  of  a 
long  life,  but  almost  of  iramortalicy.  She  had 
not  yet  completed  her  fourteenth  year,  but 
already  possessed  the  prudence  of  a  woman, 
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ihe  grarity  of  a  matron,  and  the  sweetness  of 
childhood,  mingled  with  the  hashililness  of 
youth. 

Ah,  how  she  hong  upon  her  father's  neck  ! 
With  what  affection  and  modesty  she  em- 
hraced  us,  his  friends !  How  she  delighted 
her  nurses,  teachers  and  preceptors  in  their 
rarious  duties !  How  diligently  and  intelli- 
gently she  studied ;  how  little  and  how  cau- 
tiously she  played  !  With  what  cheerfulness, 
patience,  and  even  courage,  she  bore  her  last 
sickness !  She  was  thankful  to  her  physicians, 
exhorted  her  sister  and  her  father  to  keep 
courage,  and  supported  her  debilitated  frame 
by  the  strength  of  her  mind.  This  she  re- 
tained till  the  last  extremity — ^not  being  over- 
come either  by  the  long  continuance  of  her 
sickness,  ex  by  the  fear  of  death,  by  which 
she  has  left  us  the  greater  reasons  for  regret 
and  socrow. 

Oh,  sad  and  mournful  funeral,  and  day  most 
untimely  for  d3ring!  She  was  already  be- 
trothed to  a  noble  youth,  the  nuptial  day  was 
appointed,  and  we  had  been  invited.  What 
joy  was  exchanged  for  what  grief!  I  cannot 
describe,  in  words,  what  a  wound  I  received 
in  my  soul,  when  I  heard  Fundanus  himself 
give  command,  while  overwhelmed  by  grief, 
that  what  was  to  have  been  expended  for 
dresses,  pearls  and  gems,  should  be  sent  to 
porehmse  incense,  ointments,  and  perfumes. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Bdward  and  his  Friends. 

€Md  Mines, — '*  Boys,  we  have  gold  in  our 
country,"  said  Edward's  teacher  to  him  and 
James  one  day ;  *'  and  in  some  places  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  they  have  picked 
up  large  lumps  now  and  then.  But  you  must 
never  be  foolish  enough  to  go  there  to  look 
for  it.  Many  a  man  set  off  from  distant  pla- 
ces, when  the  news  was  told  that  there  were 
gold  mines  there.  They  would  sell  their 
houses  or  fiucms,  their  horses  or  cows,  and  pay 
the  money  for  travelling,  expecting  to  get 
enough  gold  to  make  up  for  it  in  a  short 
time. 

But  they  ought  to  have  learned,  before  they 
set  out,  some  of  the  things  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you.  First,  they  may  dig  a  week  or 
two,  and  not  get  any  good  gold  ore  or  sand ; 
and  where  are  they  to  get  food  and  lodging 
all  that  time?    Then  they  must  have  quick- 


silver and  troughs,  and  find  a  good  sufply  of 
water  all  convenient;  and  they  must  find 
somebody  to  help  them  do  the  work.  Now 
perhaps  one  man  in  a  dozen  may  find  so  much 
gold  that  he  can  pay  for  all  thcMse  things,  and 
have  enough  left  to  pay  his  passage  home, 
and  even  to  lay  up  besides.  But  nost  of  them 
have  found,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  year, 
that  they  might  have  made  and  kepf*  more 
money,  if  they  had  staid  at  home,  and  worked 
in  their  fields  and  gardens,  or  attended  to  their 
stores. 

'*  The  fiict  is,  there  are  few  places  where 
gold  lies  in  the  ground  abundantly  enough  to 
pay  for  getting  it ;  and  this  is  so  true  in  South 
America,  too,  that  the  peoj^e  there  have  a 
proverb,  which  says : 

"  He  that  digs  for  iron  will  make  money ; 
he  that  digs  for  silver  may  gain  or  lose ;  but 
he  that  digs  for  gold  will  surely  die  a  beg- 
gar." 

The  boys  were  much  interested  with  this 
conversation ;  and  afterwards  heard  more 
about  gold  mines,  and  the  manufacture  of 
gold.  Such  stories  the  parents  of  many  of 
our  young  readers  probably  can  tell^  if  their 
children  only  inquire,  with  a  desire  to  learn. 

*<  Why,  there  goes  old  J^rey !"  said  Edward. 
"  You  know,  James,  he  lives  in  that  old  hovel 
down  here.  If  one  of  his  children  should  be 
sick  with  the  scarlet  f^ver,  and  have  it  badly, 
he  would  want  medicine,  but  he  could  not 
pay  as  much  as  the  doctors  ask  for  it,  and  he 
would  hear  that  I  sold  cheap.  He  would 
come  to  me — he  could  afford  to  pay  half  a 
dollar,  and  J  would  give  it  to  him,  and  so  his 
child  would  be  cured  all  for  half  a  ddlar." 

This  seemed  so  certain  a  way  to  make 
money,  that  Edward  set  off  immediately  to 
go  down  stairs  and  tell  of  it ;  for  he  thought 
it  a  very  ingenious  plan,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
wonderful  that  he  had  not  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. But,  when  his  fother  hear^  it,  he 
smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  told  him  that 
men  did  not  make  such  calculations.  There 
were  too  many  ways  in  which  he  might  fail 
to  get  J^rey  for  a  customer. 

«But,  father,"  said  he,  <'if  his  chUd  is 
sick,  he  must  want  oalomm  for  it" 

**  Calomel,  you  mean,"  replied  his  fiither. 

"  Yes,  he  will  probably  want  some." 

But  perhaps  it  will  not  be  sick ;  or,  if  it  is, 
Jeffrey  may  not  know  that  you  have  any  to 
sell." 

<*  But  somebody,  I  think,  would  tell  him 
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of  it«"  said  the  little  boy ;  *<  at  any  rate,  he 
must  know  it  8ood»  for  people  find  out  who 
ha?e  things  to  sell  cheaper  than  others.'* 

The  boys  soon  went  op  stairs  again  to  their 
apothecary  shop,  and  began  to  put  things 
again  in  order,  and  make,  weigh,  and  tie  up 
miitures,  and  write  and  put  on  new  labels, 
amusing  themselves  all  the  while  with  con- 
versation about  what  they  knew  and  what 
they  wanted  to  know ;  and  so  not  only  spent 
their  time  pleasantly,  but  added  a  little  to 
their  knowledge,  and,  what  their  parents 
thought  very  important,  found  themselves 
content  without  playing  in  the  street,  where 
they  might  have  been  exposed  to  companions, 
whose  example  mi^ht  have  done  them  an 
injury. 

MINERAIiS— No.  9. 

Snlphnr. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon minerals,  and  might  mention  many  more 
which  are  usually  mentioned  in  books ;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  best  to  tell  you  next  about  the 
combustibles  or  burning  stones. 

These  are  very  important,  not  only  for  the 
uses  made  of  them  by  men,  but  on  account  of 
their  being  mixed  with  other  minerals  and 
substances  of  different  kmds.  It  may  seem 
very  strange,  when  I  tell  you  that  there  is 
charcoal  in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  water,  in 
all  the  grass,  flowers,  bushes  and  trees,  and 
in  our  flesh,  as  well  as  in  many  stones,  par- 
ticularly chalk  and  marble.  Rice  and  flour 
have  a  great  deal  of  charcoal  in  them.  But 
they  are  white,  you  will  say,  and  charcoal  is 
black.  Charcoal  is  black  when  pure;  but, 
when  mixed  with  other  things,  it  often  has 
different  colors.  You  must  not  judge  too 
much  by  colors.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we 
first  learn  from  chemistry.  If  you  want  to 
see  whether  there  is  charcoal  in  bread,  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  toast  it  black.  Sulphur 
is  in  all  flesh,  and  phosphorus  in  bones. 

Sulphur. — This  mineral  is  yellow,  light, 
brittle,  and  gives  a  strong,  disagreeable  smell 
when  warmed.  It  melts  and  bums  easily. 
It  is  seldom  found  pure,  except  near  volca- 
noes, where  the  heat  has  raised  it  in  vapor, 
and  it  has  cooled  again.  When  thus  con- 
densed, it  sometimes  crystalizes  beautifully. 

When  burned,  it  mixes  with  oxygen  gas, 
and  forms  acfds ;  and  these  easily  join  with 
lime,  clay,  metals,  &c.  and  form  stones  and 
ores,  called  Sulphates  or  Sulphites  of  those 


substances.  Suphur  is  often  found  combined 
with  iron,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  &c.  and  then 
makes  the  important  and  beautiful  ores  called 
Sulphurets. 

Near  Naples,  in  Italy,  I  saw  an  old  house 
smoking  at  the  windows  and  doors,  as  if  on 
fire.  I  found  it  was  built  over  a  hole  where 
sulphur  vapors  are  driven  out,  by  fire  under 
ground.  The  sulphur  is  cooled,  and  sticks  to 
the  walls.  It  is  then  taken  ofi*,  melted,  and 
poured  into  moulds,  and  makes  roll-brim- 
stone. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fountain  of  Vice. — Mothers,  if  you 
would  train  up  your  children  to  be  useful 
members  of  society,  keep  them  from  runnng 
about  the  streets.  The  great  school  of  ju- 
venile  vice  is  the  street.  There  the  urchin 
learns  the  vulgar  oath,  or  the  putrid  obsce- 
nity. For  one  lesson  at  the  fireside,  be  has 
a  dozen  in  the  kennel.  Thus  are  scattered 
the  seeds  of  falsehood,  gambling,  theft  and 
violence.  Mothers,  as  you  love  your  own 
flesh  and  blood,  make  your  children  cling 
to  the  hearth-stone.  Love  home  yourself ; 
sink  the  roots  deep  among  your  domestic 
treasures  ;  set  an  example  in  this,  as  in  all 
things,  which  your  oflipring  may  follow. 
It  is  a  great  error,  that  children  may  be 
left  to  run  wild  in  every  sort  of  street 
temptation,  for  several  years,  and  that  it 
then  will  be  time  enough  to  break  them  in. 
This  horrid  mistake  makes  half  our  spend- 
thrifts, gamblers,  thieves  and  drunkards. 
No  man  would  raise  a  colt  or  an  ox  on 
such  a  principle  ;  no  man  would  sufiTer  the 
weeds  to  grow  in  his  garden  for  any  length 
of  time,  saying  he  could  eradicate  them  at 
any  time.  Look  to  this  matter,  parents; 
see,  more  especially,  that  your  children  are 
not  out  at  night,  loitering  aronnd  sonoe 
coffee-house.  Mothers,  make  your  chil- 
dren love  home,  and  by  all  means  encour- 
age them  to  love  you  better  than  all  other 
human  beings. — Quincy  Herald. 

The  Ibow  District. — The  ircm  district^ 
which  spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Western  Virginia, 
traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal,  and 
abounding  in  water  power;  and,  travelling 
further  westward,  we  find  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  particularly  in  Missouri,  im- 
mense stores  of  metaliferous  wealth,  adja- 
cent  to  the  most  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. It  is  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  we 
must  chiefly  direct  our    attention,  where 
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two-fifths  of  all  the  iron  in  the  United 
Slates  contain  70,000  square  miles  of  coal, 
which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the 
coal  measures  of  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace, 
itself,  50,000  square  miles.  Out  of  fifty 
counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than 
thirty  ^^ve  coal  and  iron  ;  while  all  of 
Great  Britahi  and  Ireland  Kave  only  2000. 
Pennsylvania  alone  has  an  area  of  coal 
and  iron  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
lying  near  the  water  level ;  while  those 
of  the  latter  country  are  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are 
excavated  through  subterranean  passages. 

Hunt*$  Magazine, 


Makm OTH  Lead  Cav£. — From  the  Re- 
pablican  wo  learn  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Lead  Cave,  in  JefiTerson  County,  Mo.,  who 
resided  in  this  city,  gave  about  $25,000  for 
it  The  cave  is  75  feet  in  length  ;  the  ceil- 
ing is  lead  mineral,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of 'mineral  are  in  sight 
Under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  ten 
hands  have  raised  320  to  400,000  pounds 
of  mineral  in  the  last  three  months.  One 
fiimace  has  been  erected  and  another  is  in 
progress.  The  appearances  indicate  abun- 
dance of  mineral  in  every  direction.  Eve- 
ry day  continues  to  develope  the  great  min- 
eral wealth  of  Missouri. 

St.  Louis  Nno  Era. 


The  Lfocust. 


Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton : — The  seventeen- 
year  locusts  will  appear  this  year  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  upon 
that  State — say  in  Spartanburg  district,  South 
Carolina,  and  Rutherford  county,  North  Caro- 
lina. The  district  of  country  in  which  they 
will  appear  is  probably  very  large,  embracing 
several  counties  in  each  State.  The  object 
of  this  note  is  to  request  the  newspapers,  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  to  notice  their  ap- 
pearance and  the  extent  of  country  occupied 
by  them,  and  send  me  a  copy  of  their  papers 
containing  such  notices.  All  postmasters  will 
also  oblige  me  much  by  giving  me  such  in- 
formation. It  is  most  likely  that  other  por- 
tions of  our  extended  country  may  be  visited 
by  the  locusts  this  year.  I  wish  to  make  my 
history  of  this  insect  as  perfect  as  possible, 
and  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  the  in- 
formation required  than  those  now  resorted 
ta  I  have  already  twenty' six  distinct  dis' 
trictSf  all  separate,  and  have  proof  that  in 
each  they  appear  every  seventeenth  year. 
All  other  particulars  of  their  natural  history 
hare  been  completed. 

Editors  friendly  to  the  development  of  this 
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most  carious  portion  of  natural  history,  will 
oblige  me  by  copying  this  article. 
Respectfully, 

GmEON  B.  SMfTH,  M.  D. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  following  memorandum  was  found  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  the  pocket-book  of  an 
officer  of  the  Massachusetts  line; 

August  19,  1783. 

Weighed  at  the  scales  at  West  Point : 

Gen.  Washington, 

Gen.  Lincoln, 

Gen.  Knox, 

Gen.  Huntington, 

Gen.  Green, 

Col.  Swift, 

Col.  Michael  Jackson, 

Col.  Henry  Jackson, 

Lieut  Col.  Huntington, 

Lieu^  Col.  Cobb, 

Lieut.  Col.  Humphreys, 

It  appears  from  the  above,  the  average 
weight  of  these  eleven  distinguished  revolu- 
tionary officers  was  214  pounds,  the  heavi- 
est weight  having  been  General  Knox,  who 
who  weighed  280  pounds.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  biographers  of  emment  men 
never,  unless  under  circumstances  of  a  pecu- 
liar character,  record  the  weight  or  dimensions 
of  the  clay  tenements  which  were  the  abodes 
of  their  immortal  spirits. 

The  St  Louis  Republican  states  that  a 
bed  of  lead  ore  has  secently  been  discovered 
in  Hardin  county,  Illinois,  on  the  Ohio, 
about  90  miles  above  the  mouth,  which  pro- 
raises  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
vein  yet  discovered  in  this  country ;  probably 
greater  than  any  before  discovered  in  the 
world.  The  vein  as  it  presents  itself,  is  of 
usual  width,  and  extends  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  terminates  in  a  range  of  hills. 

Increased  Speed  on  English  Railroads, — A 
late  London  paper  announces  that  trains  will 
shortly  be  started  to  accomplish  the  distance 
between  Liverpool  and  London,  204  miles,  in 
six  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  34  miles  an 
hour.  The  Great  Westen  already  makes  the 
distance  between  London  and  Bristol,  113 
miles,  in  four  hours.  The  Brighton  also  runs 
at  an  accelerated  pace ;  and  in  short  the 
London  and  Birmingham  cars  will  travel  be- 
tween London  and  Birmingham  in  three 
hours. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  reduce  the  rates  of 
fare  at  the  time  when  the  intended  accelera- 
tion of  speed  commences. 

The  April  Freeze. — The  **  cold  snap"  of 
the  last  month,  which  fell  upon  our  fruitage 
and  vegetation  like  a  plague-spot,  was  at- 
tended with  some  singular  phenomena,  which, 
we  confess,  we  cannot  explain.  It  is  evident 
that  the  frost  did  not  congeal  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  ascended  from  the  earth,  a"  is 
proved  to  demonstration  by  the  fact  that,  in 
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hwidreds  of  iMtaaces,  the  boUom  limbs  of 
fruit-trees  wore  entirely  blighted  and  despoil- 
ed of  their  foliage,  while  the  topmost  branches 
were  uninjured.  A  gentleman  informs  iis 
that,  in  the  upper  counties,  where  the  hills 
rise  almost  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  there 
is  to  be.  seen  a  complete  line  of  demarcation, 
indicating  the  height  to  which  the  effects  of 
the  frost  extended— the  upper  part  of  them 
exhibiting  no  evidence  at  all  ot  the  freeze. 
Can  anybody  explain  the  rationale  of  this  I 
^  Raleigh  Register. 

Chickens. — The  following  item  on  rais- 
ing chickens  we  find  in  the  Southern  Plant- 
er, which  we  consider  not  out  of  place  at 
the  present  time,  as  spring  has  come  and 
so  have  thickens.  ««  We  are  fond  of  *  the 
article,'  particularly  when  fried ;  if  any 
one  doubts  it  let  him  try  us — say  with  two 
dozen  for  a  subscription  to  our  paper. 

"  Have  a  lot  of  sufficient  size  enclosed, 
80  as  to  keep  your  chickens  in  it,  and  keep  it 
regularly  plouged  up,  to  prevent  any  grass 
at  all  from  growing  in  the  yard  ;  set  some 
little  forks  in  the  ground,  about  one  foot 
high ;  lay  some  poles  across  them,  upon 
which  lay  some  brush ;  it  makes  a  fine 
harbor  for  the'  chickens ;  they  run  under 
from  the  hawks,  and  go  under  them  fre- 
quently to  enjoy  the  shade.  By  keeping 
uie  ground  ploughed  uipt^  the  chickens  never 
have  the  disease  called  the  gapes,  which  I 
have  seen  thousands  die  with.  They 
should  be  led  upon  dough  which  is  made 
up  with  buttermilk,  and  sometinnes  grease 
may  be  put  in  with  advantage.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  the  same  plan  would  be  equally 
as  good  for  turkeys  when  young.  Ducks 
and  young  geese  require  grass  to  feed  on ; 
it  is  said  that  there  is  a  very  fine  worm,  not 
larger  than  a  thread,  in  the  grass,  which 
the  young  fowls  get  in  their  throats,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  gapes;  in  other 
cases,  it  is  said  to  be  occasioned  by  the 
dew  or  wet  grass  after  rains." 

Sour  Springs* 

There  have  recently  been  discovered,  about 
two  miles  from  Alabama  Centre,  Genesee  co., 
several  springs,  the  waters  of  which  are  acid- 
ulous to  the  degree  of  ordinary  lemonade. 

The  manner  of  their  discovery  is  some* 
what  singular.  Ever  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  a  small  circular  mound, 
about  four  rods  in  diameter,  had  been  well 
known  by  hunters  and  trappers  as  the  resort 
of  bears,  and  a  great  many  had  been  trapped 
upon  the  mound.  It  is  situated  in  low,  black- 
ash  land,  near  the  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  and  is 
raised  about  four  feet  above  the  surrounding 
land.  The  mound  had  been  a  fruitful  cource 
of  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of  its  forma- 


tion :  some  supposed  it  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Indians ;  others  supposed  it  might  contain 
treasures.  It  was  perfectly  dry,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  water  in  it.  Two  years 
ago,  some  of  the  inhabitants  had  the  curi- 
osity to  dig  into  the  centre  of  it,  and  after 
penetrating  some  three  freet,  the  water  gash- 
ed up,  and  has  remained  ever  since.  The 
general  opinion  now  is,  that  this  laige  moond 
has  been  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the  wa- 
ter in  the  spring.  Since  the  main  sprmg  was 
discovered,  several  others  have  been  found  in 
the  vicinity,  in  smaller  mounds,  besides  a  gas 
and  a  white  sulphur  spring.  The  waters  are, 
upon  the  whole,  palatable — and  particabrly 
the  one  which  has  recently  he^ai  diaeovered. 
Prof.  Hadley,  of  Geneva  College,  it  is  said, 
has  made  a  slight  analysis  of  the  wat^ ,  and 
found  it  to  contain  free  sulphuric  acid.  It 
also  contains  sulphur,  and  probably  iron,  com- 
bined with  many  other  properties. 

The  waters  are  said  to  be  used  with  great 
success  by  dvspeptics  and  for  affections  m  the 
skin  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  known  to  cure  salt^ 
rheum,  of  long  standing,  by  only  washing  in 
the  water  a  few  times ;  it  is  also  said  to  core 
inflamed  sore  eyes.  In  short,  if  they  pos- 
sess half  the  curative  properties  whioi  are 
attributed  to  them  by  persons  residing  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  are  invaluable. 

Niagara  Courier* 


\ 


^ 


FOREIGlf   MISCEIiLiAinr. 

Queen  Victoria,  on  a  visit  to  the  Great 
Britain  steam-ship  just  previous  to  its  de- 
parture, addressed  Captain  Hosken,  and  said : 
<<  I  am  very  much  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
your  magnificent  ship,  and  I  wish  yoa  every 
possible  success  in  your  voyages  across  the ' 
Atlantic" 

A  most  dreadful  accident  has  occurred  at 
Yarmouth.  Mr.  Nelson,  the  clown  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cook's  Circus,  announced  the  perform- 
ance of  being  drawn  by  four  geese  in  the 
North  River.  The  suspension  bridge  crosses 
this  river,  and  over  500  people  were  on  the 
bridge,  when,  horrible  to  relate,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock,  the  bridge  fell  in.  It  is  re- 
ported that  100  to  150  persons  perished. 

Reveriue  of  English  RaUtoays  — The  ag]gre- 
gate  receipts  from  traffic  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary last,  on  the  principal  public  railways, 
amounts,  in  round  numbers,  to  £1,210,000, 
whilst  last  year  it  only  reached  £1,054,000 
at  the  same  period — being  an  increase  of 
£156,000  on  the  quarter. 

The  following  paragraph,  relative  to  the 
Oregon  dispute,  appears  in  Galignani*s  Mes- 
senger :  "  Those  who  have  not  yet  visited 
General  Tom  Thumb,  are  advised  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  as  we  learn*  not 
without  some  alarm  as  well  as  regret,  that 
the  new  President  of  the  United  States  has 
signified  to  the  General  that  his  services  will 
be  required  at  home,  in  case  of  a  rupture  with 
England !" 
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A  sad  accident  occurred  on  the'Ashton 
branch  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way on  the  19th.  Nine  of  the  great  arches 
fell  in,  and  haried  a  number  of  persons  in  the 
mines.  From  18  to  20  persons  were  killed. 
The  arches  formed  the  viaduct  over  the  river 
Thames,  and  the  span  of  each  was  30  feet. 

The  Allegemeine  Zeitung  states  that  Julie, 
Countess  de  Survilliers,  widow  of  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte and  formerly  Queen  of  Spain,  died  at 
Florence  on  the  7ih  ult.  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 

A  gentleman  who  was  proceeding  from 
London  (o  Bristol  by  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, on  Saturday  last,  discovered,  just  before 
the  train  had  reached  Slough,  that  he  had 
lost  his  purse,  containinc^  £900.  On  arriving 
at  Slough,  he  had  the  electric  telegraph  put 
in  action ;  and  in  five  minutes  afterwards  he 
received  the  happy  intelliffence  that  the  purse 
had  been  found  at  the  Faddington  boosing- 
offioe  by  a  policeman,  who  had  searched  for 
it  on  the  news  of  its  lose  being  received. 

Experiments  have  been  made,  at  glass- 
works at  Bishopwearmouih,  to  test  the  prac- 
ticability of  making  pipes  of  glass  for  the 
conveyance  of  gas^  water,  &c. ;  and  the  ex- 
periments have  confirmed  the  statement  of 
the  Premier,  that  pipes  stronger  than  those 
now  made  of  metal  for  such  purposes  can  be 
f(»med  of  glass. 

Exptorlng  ]2xpedltion* 

The  work  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  is 
an  immense  one,  and  '*  the  official  publica- 
tion" will  fill  fifteen  volumes  concerning  the 
following  subjects : 

Narrative,  by  Captain  Wilkes,   VoU,  teat. 
with  a  small  atlas,  5 

PhUoloffy,  by  Mr.  Hale,  1 

Mineralogy,  geology,  corals,  fal.plat$$, 

and  Crustacea,  by  Mr.  Dana,  3        1 

Ornithology  and  mammalia,  by 
Mr.  Peale,  I         1 

Botany,  by  Mr.  Rich,  2        2 

Icthyology,  &c.  by  Dr.  Pick- 
ering, 1         1 

Concholoey  and  sof^  mollusca, 

by  Mr.  Drayton,  1         1 

Hydrography,  physics,  meteor- 
ology, and  magnetism,  by 
Capt.  Wilkes,  with  charts,  1         2 


Total,     .    . 
Folio  plates  and  charts, 


15 
9 


9 


Whole  work, 24 

The  cost  and  expenses  for  publishing  the 
whole  work  are  estimated  at  $89,37P,  viz: 
Narrative,  $21,000 ;  charts,  815,000— the  re- 
maining portions  occupying  the  residue. 

A  government  quarto  edition  of  the  narra- 
tive, of  200  copies,  has  already  been  publish- 
ed, and  copies  furnished  lo  all  the  govern- 
ments of  the  old  world  with  whom  we  are 
upon  tertns  of  Iriendly  intercourse.  These 
volumes  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication, 


by  Lea  &Blanchard  of  Philadelphia,  and  are 
sold  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  give  all  opportu- 
nity of  purchasing  them.  We  noticed  the 
first  volume  some  time  since.  The  second  is 
now  before  us,  and  the  whole  five  volumes 
will  be  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
The  narrative  of  the  second  volume  begins  at 
Tahiti,  and  the  incidents  of  this  place,  with  a 
political  and  geographical  history  of  the  same, 
covers  the  first  three  chapters.  An  interest- 
ing account  of  the  voyage,  and  particularly 
among  the  Somoan  Group,  follows.  The  visit 
to  New  South  Wales  occupies  three  chapters; 
then  follows  the  Antarctic  Cruise,  and  finally 
the  visit  to  New  Zealand,  which  doses  the 
Expedition.—iV.  F.  Express, 


NEW  BOOKS. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  two  Bandieras,  brothers, 
and  their  fellow-victims,  who  were  killed  at 
Cosenza,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1844,  accompa- 
nied with  their  correspondence.  By  Giuseppe 
Mazzini.    Paris,  1845." 

This  is  a  pamphlet  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, which  gives. the  tragical  history  of 
two  sons  of  a  rear  admiral  in  the  Austrian 
navy,  noble-hearted  young  patriots,  who  were 
treacherously  drawn  into  a  snare  laid  for  their 
lives  by  the  enemies  of  liberty  in  Italy  and 
some  accomplices  in  other  countries,  shame- 
fully combined  fo^.  their  destruction.  The 
author  is  one  of  the  distinguished  writers  and 
intelligent  and  virtuous  patriots  of  the  age, 
and,  as  an  almost  necessary  consequence,  is 
in  exile.  The  story  which  he  here  gives  us 
is  replete  with  afiecting  circumstances  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  the  sufierers, 
which  deeply  afiect  the  reader. 

"  Life  of  a  Spanish  Monk,  written  by  him- 
self." 

This  is  a  small  volume  (price  37i  cents) 
just  published,  from  the  pen  of  the  interest- 
ing converted  Spanish  monk,  Ramon  Mont- 
selvatge,  now  in  this  city.  It  is  alike  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  old  and  young.  It 
contains  many  facts  important  to  us  all,  from 
a  person  of  the  highest  character,  and  who 
has  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
them.  We  know  the  author  personally,  and 
entertain  a  high  admiraticHi  of  his  character, 
a  warm  affection  for  him,  and  a  redoubled 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen — 
the  people  of  Spain — since  we  have  learned 
more  fully  the  nature  of  that  spiritual  and 
political  oppression  under  which  they  have 
sufiered  for  ages.  We  wish  a  million  copies 
of  this  Utile  book  might  be  bought  and  read, 
for  the  benefit  of  our  own  country  and  of  Spain. 
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The  following  was  handed  to  us  for  publi- 
cation, by  a  crazy  man.,  who,  for  a  few  days 
past,  has  been  perambulating  our  streets. 
Whether  he  is  the  author,  or  not,  of  the  Imes^ 
we  cannot  tell;  it  is  our  impression,  how- 
ever, that  worse  poetry  has  been  written  by 
many  who  pass  for  sane  persons. — Sentinel* 

Spring* 

Delightful  Queen 

Of  t^uteous  mien ! 
How  charming  is  thy  reign  \ 

Thou  dost  array, 

In  robes  so  gay, 
The  mountain  and  the  plain  ! 

Thy  charms  are  bright, 

Thy  step  is  light, 
And  balmy  dost  thou  breathe ; 

The  tairest  flowers 

Of  beauty's  bowers 
Are  woven  in  thy  wreath. 

Thine  is  the  rose 

Which  proudly  throws 
Its  odors  to  the  air ; 

Which  stately  blooms. 

Amid  perfumes, 
A  trophy  for  the  fair. 

In  valleys  low, 

Pure  as  the  snow. 
The  lily  dost  thou  ^eck ; 

And  flow'rets  fair, 

Of  beauty  rare. 
That  stmk  in  winter's  wreck. 

In  sorrow's  breast, 

With  care  oppress'd, 
Thou  check'st  the  rising  sigh ; 

And  kindest  bright 

The  effulgent  light 
Of  beauty's  beaming  eye. 

Thy  sceptre  sway, 

And  full  display 
Thy  crown  of  garlands  fair ; 

Thy  diadem, 

Of  many  a  gem, 
Triumphant  shalt  thou  wear. 
Easfportt  May^  1845, 


0,  that  1  once  more  might  tread 
At  morn,  or  eve,  Ike  fragrant  mead^ 
Where  daisies  spring,  where  lambkins  feed, 

In  fair  New  England. 

For  many  a  sun  hath  passed  away 
Since  last  my  feet  were  midst  the  hay, 
Or  on  the  green  hill  side  I  lay 

In  sweet  New  England. 

Ho  ho  !  ho  ho !  the  summer^s  come ! 
Oh  let  rae  hear  the  wild  bee's  hum, 
Oh  let  me  hear  the  partridge  drum, 

In  bland  New  England. 


I  fain  #ould  see  the  village  spires, 
I  fain  would  hear  the  village  choirs. 
E'en  would  I  greet  the  village  squires. 

Of  blithe  New  England. 

I'd  leave  the  city's  pride  and  dust, 
I'd  barter  all  its  pomp  and  lust 
For  but  one  goodly  Indian  crust 

Of  chaste  New  England. 

Oh  come  the  day,  when  I  a^ain 
Shall  haste  adown  the  winorng  lane. 
And  view  the  plants  and  ffolden  grain 

Of  bright  New  England. 

I  long  to  be  among  thy  dells, 
I  long  to  drink  of  thy  pure  wells, 
I  long  to  hear  thy  Sabbath  bells. 

My  dear  New  England. 

'Twould  be  above  most  earthly  goods. 
To  thread  al(ffte  f by  «wful  woods. 
And  give  myself  to  solemn  moods. 

My  loved  New  England. 

But  sweeter  still,  as  sinks  the  sun. 
With  moon  and  stars  their  course  begun, 
To  wander  with  that  dearest  one  ! 

In  mild  New  England. 

ril  go,  and  see  thy  rivers  run, 

I'll  feel  the  breeze  when  day  is  done. 

And  hear  my  parens  say,  '*  my  son," 

In  good  New  England. 

Yes,  now  I'll  seek  thy  fair  domain. 
Thou  lovely  land  of  hill  and  plain. 
Where  I  was  bom,  and  **  horn  again  /** 

My  own  New  England. 
N.  F.  Weekly  Messenger,  1836. 

Des  Cartes  explained  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens  by  means  of  a  multitude  of  vortices, 
or  elementary  whirlpools,  of  which  the  sun 
and  every  other  fixed  star,  according  to  him, 
had  one,  forming  as  it  were  its  system,  and 
supporting  and  keeping  in  motion  the  other 
lighter  bodies  that  circle  round  it. 
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We  pnrlioularly  rrqur st  the  public  lo  remember  that 
no  j^TMon  IS  anthoriaed  to  receive  mi^nt-y  in  odvaikCc> 
for  Ibis  pBper,  excej  t  the  Editor  or  Publisbert. 
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BUNYAN'S    BIRTH-PLACE,    AT    ELSTOW. 


Tais  mgrariof  is  copied  from  an  old  prbl, 

I  iDd  glrea  a  view  of  the  houM  in  which  John 

'  Bmran  wms  bom,  m  it  was  before  the  altett- 

tioM  which  liDce  have  been  made  in  it.    It 

la  now  described  m  "  somewhat  modernized, 

I   by  recent  repairs." 

Several  other  memoriale  of  him  haye  been 

preserved,  beside  hii  works — the  moat  vala- 

'    able  and  enduring  of  tbent  all,  and  those 

from   which   the  otbers  derive  their  interest. 

Hia  PvIpUBiUe  is  in  poesession  of  the  family 

of  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  member  of  per- 

lent,  whose  admiration  of  Bnnfan's  works 

led  him  to  use  great  exertions  for  the  preGer- 

TKtun  ot  ererfihiog  relating  to  him.    Hia 

copy  of  the  "Book  of  the  Manjra,"  in  three 

Tolimies  folio,  his  been  recovered  ;  his  Vestry 

Chair,  hie  walking  slick  (called  the  Pilgrim's 

at&ff],  and  one  of  the  pulpits  in  which  he 

laed  to  preach,  are  all  preserved. 

This  extraordinary  writer  was  bom  in  this 

I  iHunble  collage,  in  the  village  of  Elstow,  near 

I  Bedford,  in  England,  in  the  year  162&  -Pro- 

!   Imbly  moat  of  hia  reader*,  {aod  how  manjr^ 


millions  have  they  been !)  associate  his  birth, 
as  well  as  his  early  life,  with  the  latter  place, 
because  it  is  so  frequently  mentiooed  a*  hia 
residence.  Indeed  there  is  but  the  short  d)»- 
tance  of  a  mile  between  the  two,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  a  large  town,  of  much  greater  coDW- 
qnoiee  and  notorieiy. 

Of  hii  family  and  childhood  little  is  boown, 
beyond  what  he  tells  as :  "  My  descent,"  he 
says,  "  was  of  a  low  and  inconsiderable  gen^ 
raiion,  my  &ther's  house  being  of  that  rank 
that  is  meanest  aod  most  despised  of  all  the 
families  in  the  land."  Hit  father,  it  nppeara, 
WAS  a  tinker;  but  not  so  poor  as  to  be  u  ' 
itinerant,  for  be  had  a  fixed  habitaikm;  and 
his  character  is  said  to  have  been  respectable 
for  honesty.  The  son,  however,  early  fell 
into  bad  company,  and  became  a  little  repro-  [ 
bate  ;  yet,  as  he  tells  ns,  he  was  often  stim^ 
by  the  reproofs  of  his  conscience,  almoat  to 
desperation.  After  a  long  and  pamfbl  strag-  . 
gle,  between  bad  inclinations,  bad  halnts,  and 
evil  eiamplea,  cm  the  one  side,  and  the  occa- 
sional  instructions   and   reproofs  which    he 
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met  with  on  the  other,  bis  character  became 
wonderfully  changed,  and  he  deroted  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  to  the  then  dangerous,  as 
well  as  arduous  task  of  a  dissenting  preacher. 

Many  details  of  his  mental  sufferings  dur- 
\  ing  that  period  of  darkness  are  given  by  him- 
self, in  his  own  simple  but  forcible  style ;  and 
probably  no  person,  of  any  age,  ever  read 
them  without  being  deeply  impressed.  The 
secret  of  the  almost  unequalled  popularity  of 
his  writings  is,  that  he  has  depicted,  in  sim- 
ple language  and  in  detail,  mental  exercises 
much  like  those  which  every  person  has  ex- 
perienced. We  have  only  room  enough  to 
allude  to  that  portion  of  his  life,  and  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Bunyan's  Autobiography,  and 
the  various  works  relating  to  him.  Southey 
has  published  a  large  book,  comprizing  all 
that  he  was  able  to  glean  concerning  this  dis- 
tinguished author,  which  would  have  been 
more  interesting  and  valuable  if  he  had  felt 
more  like  him.  We  have  perused  with  plea- 
sure his  "Life,  by  Stephen  B.  Wickens," 
published  at  "  The  Methodist  Book  Concern" 
in  this  city,  a  small  but  well  written  and 
comprehensive  volume,  adapted  to  Sabbath 
Schoob  and  family  libraries,  whiph  contains, 
in  a  short  compass,  a  large  part  of  those  facts 
which  an  admirer  of^Bunyan  would  be  most 
likely  to  desire,  after  reading  his  common 
writings. 

The  preface  of  this  book  remarks,  that  the 
work  which  "  has  supplied  the  ground  work 
of  all  subsequent  lives  of  its  author"  is  that 
entitled  **  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
Sinners,"  to  which  a  brief  "Continuation" 
was  added,  in  editions  published  after  his 
death,  attributed  to  Charles  Doe,  a  contem- 
porary Baptist  preacher.  An  old  memoir  of 
him,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  English  church.  It  is  entitled 
"An  Account  of  Bunyan>  Life  and  Actions, 
with  his  Elegy,  printed  in  139!?."  Extracts 
from  this  by  Mr.  Philip,  Southey's  illustra- 
tions of  Bunyan's  literary  character,  aid  Mr. 
Ivimey's  additions  to  his  biographical  sketch- 
es, are  the  principal  sources  of  further  infor- 
mation. To  comprise  the  substance  of  all 
these  in  a  brief  form,  has  been  the  object  of 
Mr.  Wickens ;  and  we  avail  ourselves  of  his 
labors,  by  making  a  few  such  extracts  fVom 
his  book,  as  are  most  appropriate  to  our 
magazine. 

Bedford  is  a  flourishing  town,  lying  in  a 
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rich  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  about 
fifty  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of 
important  events.  More  than  a  thousand 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  first  build- 
ing was  erected  on  its  site.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  Saxon  and  Danish  warfare ;  and  its 
strong  castle  (demolished  centuries  ago)  wit- 
nessed many  a  bloody  siege. 

But  although  we  are  accustomed  to  asso* 
ciate  the  town  of  Bedford  with  the  name  of 
Bunyan,  he  was  not  a  native  of  that  place, 
but  of  Elstpw,  a  small  villajg;e  about  a  mile 
distant,  where  he  was  bom  m  the  year  1628. 
Elstow  (originally  Helensiowe)  is  a  place  of 
very  ancient  date.  It  was  noted  as  the  site 
of  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  founded  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  by  his 
niece. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Helenstowe, 
was  dedicated  to  the  hol)r  Trinity,  and  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  from 
whom  the  village  appears  to  have  taken 
name,  for  Dugdale  calls  it  *  Helenstow,  i.  e. 
Helense  statio.'  The  tower  is  entirely  de- 
tached from  the  church.  The  belfry  is  fur- 
nished with  a  ring  of  five  bells,  bearing  sev- 
erally these  inscriptions : 

God  save  our  King.    1631. 

Praise  the  Lord.    1602. 

Christopher  Graie  made  me.    1655. 

VBCDEFG  ABCDE  ^STVW 

Be  yt  knowne  to  all  that  doth  me  see 

That  Newcombe  of  Leicester  made  mee.  1604. 

In  1821,  Elstow  contained  102  houses  and 
548  inhabitants.  Gent,  Mag.  voL  zcvi.  pu  2, 
pp.  105-7. 

"  Even  in  my  childhood,"  he  says,  "  the 
Lord  did  scare  and  afi'righten  me  with  fearful 
dreams,  and  did  terrify  me  with  fearful  vis- 
ions. These  things,  when  I  was  but  a  child, 
but  nine  or  ten  years  old,  did  so  distress  my 
soul,  that  then,  in  the  midst  of  my  many 
sports  and  childish  vanities,  amidst  my  Tain 
companions,  I  was  often  much  cast  down 
and  afflicted  in  my  mind  therewith,  yet  I 
could  not  let  eo  my  sins." 

"  Once  he  dreamed  he  saw  the  face  of  the 
heavens,  as  it  were,  all  on  fire,  the  firmament 
cracking  and  shivering  as  with  the  noise  of 
mighty  thunders,  and  an  archangel  flew  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  sounding  a  trumpet^  and  a 
glorious  throne  was  seated  in  the  east,  where- 
on sat  one  in  brightness  like  the  morning 
star ;  upon  which  he,  thinking  it  was  the  end 
of  file  world,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  with 
uplifted  hands  towards  heaven,  cried,  '  O  Lord 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me  I  what  shall  I  dd ! 
the  day  of  judgment  is  come,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  V  when  immediately  he  heard  a 
voice  behind  him,  exceeding  loud,  saying* 
'  Repent ;'  and  upon  this  he  awoke,  and  found 
it  but  a  dream." 

It  was  Bunyan's  lot  to  fall  upon  troublous 
times.    The  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  parliament  broke  out  about  the  period  of 
his  life  at  which  we  have  now  arrived — just 
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as  he  was  growing  ap  to  manhood.  A  youth 
of  his  hold  and  reckless  character  could  not 
be  expected  to  remain  an  idle  spectator  of 
this  exciting  struggle:  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  joined 
the  parliamentary  forces,  when  he  was  only 
serenteen  years  of  ace. 

«« When  I  was  a  sddier,"  says  he,  "  I,  with 
others,  were  drawn  out  to  go  to  such  a  place 
to  besiege  it :  but  when  I  was  just  ready  to 
^o,  one  of  the  company  desired  to  go  in  my 
room ;  to  which,  when  I  had  consented,  he 
took  my  place;  and  coming  to  the  siege,  as  ^| 
he  stood  sentinel,  he  was  shot  in  the  head 
with  a  musket  bullet,  and  died/' 

The  sole  portion,  besides  herself,  which 
Bunyan's  wife  brought  to  her  husband  was 
two  books,  "The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
Heaven,"  and  "  The  Practice  of  Piety,"  which 
she  inhered  Irom  her  father — and  which  she 
frequently  enticed  her  husband  to  read. 

"  Upon  a  day,"  says  he,  "  the  good  provi- 
dence of  God  called  me  to  Bedford  to  work  at 
my  calling ;  and  in  one  of  the  streets  of  that 
town  I  came  where  there  were  three  or  four 
po<»r  women  sitting  at  a  door,  in  the  sun, 
talking  about  the  things  of  God ;  and  being 
now  willing  to  hear  their  discourse,  I  drew 
near  to  hear  what  they  said,  (for  I  was  now 
a  brisk  talker^  but  I  may  say  I  heard  but  un- 
derstood  not,  for  thev  were  far  above — out  of 
my  reach.  Their  talk  was  about  a  new  birth, 
the  work  of  God  in  their  hearts,  as  also  how 
they  were  convinced  of  their  miserable  state 
by  nature.  They  talked  how  God  had  visited 
their  souls  with  his  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  with  what  \yords  and  promises  they  had 
been  refreshed,  coroforteo,  and  supported 
against  the  temptations  of  the  devil.  More* 
over,  they  reasoned  of  the  suggestions  and 
temptations  of  Satan  in  partictnar ;  and  tdd 
to  each  other  by  what  means  they  had  been 
afflicted,  and  how  thev  were  borne  up  under 
his  assaults.  They  also  discoursed  of  their 
own  wretchedness  of  heart,  and  of  their  un- 
belief; and  did  contemn,  slight,  and  abhor  their 
own  righteousness  as  filthy,  and  instifficient 
to  do  them  any  good. 

'*  And  methought  they  spake  as  if  loy  did 
make  them  speak;  they  spake  with  such 
pleasantness  of  Scripture  laiuruage,  and  with 
8«ch  appearance  of  grace  in  all  they  said,  that 
they  were  to  me  as  if  they  had  found  a  new 
world;  as  if  they  were  people  that  dwelt 
alone,  and  were  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
their  neighbors."  ' 

Banyan  befinin  from  this  time  to  seek  the 
company  of  tnose  pious  women.  He  could 
not,  he  tells  as,  stay  away ;  and  the  more  he 
went  among  them,  the  more  he  questioned 
his  own  state,  and  the  more  his  heart  was 
softened  "  under  the  conviction  of  what  by 
Scripture  they  asserted." 

After  Bunyan  had  sujSered  some  years  of 
anxious  perplexity  respecting  his  spiritual 
state,  he  imparted  his  reelings  and  perplexi- 
ties to  the  poor  women,  already  mentioned, 
at  Bedford ;  and  they,  when  they  had  heard 


his  story,  referred  the  case  to  Mr.  (^ord,  theif 
minister. 

Subsequently  to  this.  Banyan  felt  a  desire 
to  leam  "  the  experience  of  some  ancient  god- 
ly man,  who  haa  lived  himdrc^ds  of  years  be- 
fore ;"  and  soon  afler,  an  old  copy  of  Lather's 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians  fell  into  his 
hands.  It  was  so  old,  and  had  been  so  much 
used,  that  it  was  ready  to  drop  to  pieces  if  he 
*«  did  but  turn  it  over."  So  highljr  did  he 
value  the  work,  that,  speaking  of  it  many 
years  after,  he  says,  «  i  do  prefer  this  book 
of  Martin  Luther  upon  the  Galatians  above 
all  the  books  that  ever  I  have  seen,  (ezeept« 
ing  the  Holy  Bible,|  as  the  moat  fit  for  a 
wounded  conscience.'^ 

In  1675,  he  joined  Mr.  Gifford's  charcb, 
and  soon  after  be^an  to  speakr  a  little  in  pob- 
lie,  and  was  appomted,  with  seven  others,  to 
visit  neighboring  places  and  address  religions 
meetings. 

•  Banyan  continued  fireely  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel, without  any  seribus  mterruption,  for  up- 
wards of  four  years,  when  a  great  change  took 
Slace  in  the  nation,  in  consequence  of  the 
eath  of  Cromwell,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  family. 

Freviously  to  Charles'  being  recalled  to 
England,  he  was  visited  in  Holland  by  some 
eminent  divines,  whom  he  deceived  by  an  a£> 
fectation  of  sanctity,  and  enccmraged  by  pro- 
mises of  liberality  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  so 
that  the  expectations  of  the  people  were 
highly  raised  in  prospect  of  his  return. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  was  then  chief 
jtistice,  had  proposed  that,  before  the  king 
should  be  recalled,  some  restrictions  should 
be  placed  upon  his  authority,  by  which  he 
should  be  prevented  from  infringing  the  civil 
or  religious  liberties  of  the  people;  but  the 
confidence  of  the  parliament  was  such  that 
this  advice  was  overruled,  and  Charles  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  government  without 
any  other  restraint  than  **  a  few  oaths,  which 
he  swallowed  without  scruple,  and  aAerwards 
broke  without  remorse." 

After  the  king  was  settled  on  the  throne, 
he  threw  off  the  tnask,  and  ^ve  the  lie  to 
his  former  professions.  The  high-charchmen 
soon  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Episcopacy 
was  again  established  by  law,  and  no  other 
form  of  religion  tolerated ;  and  the  old  penal 
laws  against  dissenters  were  restored  and  en- 
forced, and  new  ones  enacted.  In  the  perse- 
cution which  followed,  Bunyan  had  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  the  ^rliest  victims. 

Bimyan  had  engaged,  in  compliance  with 
a  request  he  had  received,  tor  preach  at  a 
place  called  Samsell,  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the 
twelAh  of  November;  and  this  being  known, 
a  justice,  named  Wingate,  iisaed  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  him,  and  placed  a  strong  watch 
about  the  house  in  which  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held. 

The  rigor  of  Bimyan's  confinement  appears 
to  have  contmued  about  seven  years.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  imprisonment,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  he  was,  through  the  kindness 
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of  his  jailer,  permitted  to  be  often  at  large, 
80  that  he  frequently  attaaded  the  private 
meetings  of  the  society  at  Bedford.  He  was 
there  in  July,  1661,  but  from  that  time  to  Au- 
ffttst,  1668,  his  name  is  not  found  on  their 
minutes,  nor  is  it  known  that  dunng  that 
whole  period  he  was  ever  allowed  to  pwslhe 
thread  of  the  prison. 

The  strictness  of  Bunyan's  confinement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  considerably  abated  during 
the  last  four  years  of  its  ccmtinuance ;  for,  m 
16^,  1670,  and  1071,  he  was  regularly  pre- 
sent  at  the  church  meetings,  as  appears  from 
the  records,  which  also  contain  three  appomt- 
raents  for  him  to  visit  disorderly  members,  in 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  imprisonment, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  con- 
fffegation  at  Bedford. 

The  precise  period  ot  Bunyan's  liberation  is 
uncertain.  He  was  arrested  in  November^ 
1660,  and  from  all  accounts  he  appears  to 
have  kin  in  prison  a  little  more  than  twelve 
years :  his  release  then  probably  took  place 
somewhere  in  the  early  part  of  1773.  His 
deliverance  is  attributed,  by  all  cotemptMrary 
writers,  to  the  intearference  of  Dr.  Bailow, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  , 

Soon  after  his  enlargement,  his  congrega- 
sation  built  him  a  church.  The  ground  on 
which  it  stood  was  bought  by  subscription 
on  the  llth  of  August,  1672.  The  original 
agreement  for  the  ground  is  still  preserved. 
"It  is  between  J.  KuflThead,  shoemaker,  and 
John  Bunyan,  brazier,  both  oi  Bedford,  for 
^60,  lawful  money."— PA*/t;>.  ..... 

It  appears,  too,  that  from  the  period  of  his 
release  he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  London, 
and  preached  among  the  congregations  of  the 
nonconformists.  His  usual  place  of  preach- 
ing,  when  in  London,  was  a  meetmg-house 
in  Zoar-street,  Souihwark,  which,  however, 
so  great  was  his  reputation,  would  not  con- 
tarn  half  the  people  that  came  to  hear  him, 
if  but  a  day's  notice  was  given. 

His  language  is  always  plain  and  vigorous, 
free  from  everything  like  art  or  affectation. 
"  His  style,"  observes  Dr.*  Southey,  "  is  a 
homespun,  not  a  manufactured  one.  ...  It 
is  a  clear  stream  of  current  English— the  ver- 
nacular  of  his  age;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  its 
rusticity  and  coarseness,  but   always  in  its 

gakmess  and  strengih.  To  this  natural  style 
anyan  is  in  some  depee  beholden  for  his 
general  popularity.  His  language  is  every- 
where level  to  the  most  ignorant  reader,  and 
to  the  meanest  capacity:  there  is  a  homely 
reality  about  it;  a  nursery  tale  i*  not  more 
intelligible,  in  its  manner  of  relation,  to  a 

child.'^ 
A  striking  charcteristic  of  his  discourses, 

and  indeed  of  all  his  writings,  is  his  wonder- 

fol  command  of  Scripture  i)hra8eology.    He 

had  an  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the 

letter  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirable  facility 

in  iu  use  and  application.    Not  a  doctrine, 

warning,  or  exhortation,  but  at  every  turn  he 

could  illustrate  or  **  clench  it  with  a  text." 


It  is  not  improbable  that  the  substance  of 
several  of  his  works  was  written  during  his 
imprisonment,  as  the  first  part  of  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  is  well  known  to  have  been, . 
though  it  was  not  published  until  1677. 

Oiihe  first  edition  of  the  Pilgrim,  which 
appeared  in  1677,  no  copy  is  now  known  to 
be  extant.  A  copy  of  the  second  is  in  the 
British  Museum ;  it  is  "  with  additions,"  and 
was  printed  for  Naih.  Ponder,  at  the  Peacock 
in  the  Poultney,  near  Comhill,  1678."  The 
fourth  edition,  also  "with  additions,"  was 
published  in  1679,  and  the  fifth  in  1680.  The 
earliest  edition  Dr.  Southey  was  able  to  pro- 
cure was  the  eighth,  printed  in  1682. 

Bunyan's    published  writings   amount  to 
above  sixty.    

Pivm  Cist's  (Oineinnati)  Advertiser, 
CSTIIil/S   DGFEAT. 

One  of  the    mtst    remarkable  pioneer 
fights  in  the  history  of  the  West,  was  that 
waged  by  Captain  James  Estill,  and  seven- 
teen of  his  associates,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1782,  with  a  party  of  Wyandot  Indians, 
twenty-five  in  number.     Sixty-three  years 
have  now  elapsed  since*,   yet  one  of  the 
actors  in  that    sanguinary  stru^le,  Rev. 
Joseph  Proctor,  of  Estill  county,  Kentucky, 
-survived  to  the  2d  of  December  last,  dying 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  Acuities,  in  the 
90th  year  of  his  age.     His  wife,  the  partner 
of  his  early  privations  and  toils,  and  nearly 
as  old  as  himself^  deceased  six  months  pre- 
viously. 

On  the  19th  March,  1782,  Indian  rafts, 
without  a  single  person  on  them,  were  seen 
floating  down  the  Kentucky  river,  past 
Boonsborough.  Intelligence  of  this  fact 
was  immediately  despatched  by  CoL  Logan 
to  Capt  Estill,  at  his  station,  fifteen  miles 
from  Boonsborough,  and  near  the.  present 
site  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  together  with 
a  force  of  fifteen  men,  who  were  directed  to 
march  from  Lincohi  county  to  EstilFs  assis- 
tance, instructing  Capt  Estill,  if  the  Indians 
had  not  appear^  there,  to  scour  the  country 
with  a  reconnoitering  party,  as  it  could  not 
be  known  at  what  point  the  attack  would  h€ 
made. 

Estill  lost  not  a  moment  in  collecting  a 
force  to  go  in  search  of  the  savages,  not 
doubting  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
character,  that  they  designed  an  immediate 
blow  at  his  or  some  of  Sie  neighboring  sta- 
tions. From  his  own  and  the  nearest  sta- 
tions, he  raised  twenty-five  men.  Joseph 
Proctor  was  of  the  number.  Whilst  Capt. 
Estill  and  his  men  were  on  this  expedition, 
the  Indians  suddenly  appeared  around  his 
station  at  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  kill«i  and  scalped  Miss  Innes,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt  Innes,  and  took  Munk,  a  slave  of 
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Capt  Estill,  captive.  The  Indians  imme- 
diately and  hastily  retreated,  in  consequence 
of  a  highly  exaggerated  account  which 
Munk  had  given  them  of  the  strength  of 
the  station,  and  numher  of  fighting  men  in 
it  No  sooner  had  the  Indians  commenced 
their  retreat,  than  the  women  in  the  fort  (the 
men  being  all  absent  except  one  of  the  sick 
list)  despatched  two  boys,  the  late  Gren. 
Samuel  South  and  Peter  Hacket,  to  take  the 
trail  of  Capt.  Estill  and  his  men,  and,  over- 
taking them,  give  information  of  what  had 
occurred  at  the  fort  The  boys  had  suc- 
seeded  in  coming  up  with  Capt  Estill  early 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  between  the 
mouths  of  Drowning  creek  and  Red  river. 
After  a  short  search,  Capt  EstilPs  party 
struck  the  trail  of  the  retreating  Indians. 
It  was  resolved  at  once  to  make  pursuit,  and 
no  time  was  lost  in  doing  so.  Five  men  of 
the  party,  however,  who  had  families  in  the 
fort,  feeling  uneasy  for  their  safety,  and  un- 
willing to  trust  their  defense  to  the  few  who 
remained  there,  returned  to  the  fort,  leaving 
Capt.  EstilFs  party  thirty-five  in  number. 
These  pressed  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Indians  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  night 
coming  <mi,  they  encamped  near  the  Little 
Mountain,  at  present  the  site  of  Mount  Ster- 
ling. Early  next  morning,  they  put  for- 
ward, being  obliged  to  leave  ten  of  the  men 
behind,  whose  horses  were  too  jaded  to  tra- 
vel further.  They  had  not  proceeded  far 
until  they  discovered,  by  fresh  tracks  of  the 
Indians,  that  they  were  not  &r  distant.  They 
then  marched  m  four  lines  imtil  about  an 
hour  before  sunset,  when  they  discovered 
six  of  the  savages  helping  themselves  to  ra- 
tions from  the  body  of  a  buffalo,  which  they 
had  killed.  The  company  was  ordered  to 
dismount  With  the  usual  impetuosity  of 
Kentucklans,  some  of  the  party  fired  without 
regarding  orders,  and  the  Indians  fled.  One 
of  the  party,  a  Mr.  David  Cook,  who  acted 
as  ensign,  exceedingly  ardent  and  active,  had 
proceeded  in  advance  of  the  company,  and 
seeing  an  Indian  halt,  raised  his  gun  and 
fired.  At  the  same  moment  another  Indian 
crossed  on  the  opposite  side,  and  tliey  were 
both  levelled  with  the  same  shot.  This  oc- 
curring in  view  of  the  whole  company,  in- 
spired them  all  with  a  high  degree  of  ardor 
and  confidence.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
main  body  of  the  Indians  had  heard  the 
alarm  and  returned,  and  the  two  hostile  par- 
ties, exactly  matched  in  point  of  numbers, 
having  twenty-five  on  each  side,  were  now 
&ce  to  face.  The  ground  was  highly  fa- 
vorable to  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare ;  but 
Capt  Estill  and  his  men,  without  a  moment's 


hesitation,  boldly  and  fearlessly  commenced 
an  attack,  and  the  latter  as  boldly  (for  they 
were  picked  warriors)  en^^ed  in  the  bloody 
combat  It  is,  however,  disgraceful  to  relate, 
that,  at  the  very  onset  of  me  action,  Lieut 
Miller,  of  Capt  EstilPs  party,  with  six  men 
under  his  command,  "  ingloriously  fled" 
from  the  field,  (hereby  placing  in  jeopardy 
the  whole  of  their  comrades,  and  causing  the 
death  of  many  brave  soldiers.  Hence,  Ea- 
tilPs  party  numbered  eighteen,  and  the  Wy- 
andots  twenty-five. 

The  flank  becoming  thus  unprotected, 
Capt  Estill  directed  Cook,  with  three  men, 
to  occupy  Miller's  station,  and  repel  the  at- 
tack in  that  quarter,  to  which  this  base  act 
of  cowardice  exposed  to  the  whole  party. 
The  Ensign  and  his  party  were  taking  the 
the  position  assigned,  when  one  of  them  dis- 
covered an  Indian  and  shot  him,  and  the 
three  retreated  to  a  little  eminence  whence 
they  thought  greater  execution  could  be  ef- 
fected with  less  danger  to  themselves,  but 
Cook  continued  to  advance  without  noticing 
the  absence  of  his  party  until  he  had  dis- 
charged his  gun  witn  eHect,  when  he  imme- 
diately retreated,  but,  after  running  some 
distance  to  a  large  tree,  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter  in  firing,  he  unfortunately  got  entan- 
gled in  the  tops  of  fallen  timber,  and,  bak- 
ing for  a  moment,  received  a  ball  which 
struck  him  just  below  the  shoulder  blade, 
and  came  out  below  his  collar  bone.  In  the 
mean  time,  on  the  main  field  of  battle,  at  the 
distance  of  fifty  yards,  the  fight  raged  with 
great  fury,  lasting  one  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters. On  either  side  wounds  and  death  were 
inflicted,  neither  party  advancing  nor  re- 
treating. '<  Every  man  to  his  man,  and 
every  man  to  his  tree."  Capt.  Estill,  at  this 
period  was  covered  with  blood  from  a  wound 
received  early  in  the  action ;  nine  of  his 
brave  companions  lay  dead  upon  the  field ; 
and  four  others  were  so  disabled  by  their 
wounds,  as  to  be  unable  to  continue  the 
fight  Capt.  Estill's  fighting  men  were  now 
reduced  to  four.  Among  this  number  was 
Joseph  Proctor. 

Capt.  Estill,  the  brave  leader  of  this 
Spartan  band,  was  now  brought  into  personal 
conflict  with  a  powerful  and  active  Wyandot 
warrior.  The  conflict  was  for  a  time  fierce 
and  desperate,  and  keenly  and  anxiously 
watched  by  Proctor,  with  his  finger  on  the 
trigger  of  his  unerring  rifle.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  struggle  between  these  fierce 
and  powerful  warriors,  that  Proctor  could 
not  shoot  without  ^eatly  endangering  the 
safety  of  his  captam.  Estill  had  had  his 
right  arm  broken  the  preceding  summer,  in 
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an  an  engagement  with  the  Indians ;  and,  in 
the  conmct  with  the  warrior  on  this  occa- 
sion, diat  arm  gave  way,  and  in  an  instant 
his  sivage  foe  huried  his  knife  in  Capt  Es- 
till's breast ;  but  in  the  very  same  moment, 
the  brave  Proctor  sent  a  ball  from  his  rifle 
to  the  Wyandot's  heart  The  survivors 
then  drew  off  as  by  mutual  consent  Thus 
ended  this. memorable  battle.  It  wanted  no- 
thing but  the  circumstance  of  numbers  to 
be  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  loss  of  the  Indians,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  disparity 
of  numbers  after  the  retreat  of  Miller,  was 
even  greater  than  that  of  Capt.  Estill. 

It  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  prisoners 
who  were  recaptured  from  the  Wyandots. 
that  seventeen  of  the  Indians  had  been  killed 
and  two  severely  wounded.  This  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  the  disas- 
terous  battle  of  the  Blue  Licks,  March  22d, 
1782.  The  chief  who  led  on  the  Wyandots 
widi  so  much  desperation,  fell  in  the  action. 
TTie  coolness  and  bravery  of  Proctor,  during 
this  bloody  engagement,  were  unsurpassed  ; 
and  after  the  battle,  he  brought  from  the 
field,  and  most  of  the  way  to  the  station, 
(&  distance  of  40  miles,^  on  his  back,  his 
wounded  friend,  the  late  orave  Col.William 
Irvine,  so  favorably  known  in  Kentucky. 

In  an  engagement  with  the  Indians  at  the 
Pickaway  towns,  on  the  Great  Miami,  Proc- 
tor killed  an  Indian  chief  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  a  stranger  to  fear,  and  an  ardent 
friend  to  the  institutions  of  his  country.  He 
made  three  campaifi^  into  Ohio,  in  defense 
of  his  country,  and  in  suppressing  Indian 
wars.  He  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Col. 
Daniel  Boone,  Col.  Calloway,  and  Col. 
Logan. 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  .a  fort  in  Madison  county,  Ky., 
under  tne  preaching  of  Rev.  James  Hawkes. 
He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Asb'ury,  in 
Clarke  county,  Kentucky,  in  1809.  He  had 
been  a  local  preacher  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  an  exemplary  member  of  the 
Church  for  sixty-five  years. 

He  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
The  several  military  companies  of  Madison 
and  Estill  counties,  with  their  respective 
ofiicers,  and  more  than  a  thousand  citizens, 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  grave. 

Eggs  and  Poultry  in  England. — In  the 
three  years  ending  with  1843,  upwards  of 
150,000,000  of  eggs  were  imported  into 
England,  and  in  two  years  the  value  of 
foreign  Poultry  brought  in,  living  and  dead, 
was  £600,000 ! 


FORBIGH  TRAVEL.fiU 

Crreece  in  1844 ;  or,  a  Greek^s  Return  to  Us 
Native  Land — a  narrattve,  edited  hy  Theo- 
dore DwiGHT,  Jr. 

Chapter  IX. 

Visit  to  EuboBa  continued. — MaTc6poIa — 
Approach  to  Eubcsa. —  The  Euripus. — The 
bridsre. — ^Remarkable  currents  and  tides. — 
Chaicis. — ^Antiquities. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  signt  of 
a  house  of  considerable  size,  in  a  lonely  situ- 
ation, where  I  was  informed  we  were  to  stop 
for  the  .night.  The  place  had  been  known  to 
the  Turks,  in  their  Jay,  by  the  name  of  Mar- 
copolo,  which  means,  in  Turkish,  the  son  of 
Mark.  The  master  of  the  house  was  a  Greek, 
who  had  been  abroad,  and,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance in  foreign  countries,  had  undertaKen  to 
introduce  an  improved  plan  of  inn-keeping 
into  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was  so  far 
successful,  that  we  found  the  house  commo- 
dious, well  furnished,  and  well  attended.  Al- 
though not  equal  to  the  foreign  hotels  in 
Athens,  (a  thing,  indeed,  not  reasonably  to 
be  expected,)  it  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  country  public  house  in  Greece. 

The  next  mommg,  about  seven  o'clodr,  we 
set  off  a^n  on  our  journey,  and  travelled 
over  a  pleasant  tmct  of  country,  generally 
level,  where  nothing  of  particular  interest 
presented  itself  to  view.  At  length  we  reach- 
ed the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  travelled  alon^r 
the  shore,  where  a  fine  bay  spread  northward 
for  several  miles.  Opposite,  and  at  no  ffreat 
distance,  appeared  the  eastern  part  of  Eubcea, 
presenting  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
stretches  far  away  towards  the  north.  The 
nearer  part  seemed,  at  first,  at  such  a  thori 
distance,  that  nothing  appeared  to  be  want- 
ing but  a  bridge,  of  moderate  length,  to  afford 
a  direct  passage  from  shore  to  shore.  But 
the  want  of  one,  caused  by  the  actual  breadth 
of  the  water,  (probably  nearly  two  miles,) 
made  it  necessary  to  take  a  considerable  cir- 
cuit towards  the  left ;  and  our  ride  along  the 
curving  shore,  and  part  of  the  time  on  the 
very  beach,  occupied  us  the  remainder  of  the 
day  (four  hours),  till  about  five  o'clock.  At 
thai  time  we  found  ourselves  at  the  spot 
where  the  main  land  and  the  island  approach 
each  other  most  nearly.  Indeed,  they  are 
almost  in  contact — the  arm  of  the  sea  which 
separates  them  being  in  that  place  not  more,  I 
thought,  than  80  feet  wide,  which  is  about  the 
length  of  the  bridge.  This  has  the  appear- 
ance of  great  antiquity.  At  least  the  foimda- 
tion  stones  are  large  and  wom  with  age ;  and 
some  weather-beaten  walls  adjoining  it  look 
like  many  other  antique  specimens  of  mason 
-work  which  I  saw  elsewhere. 

On  our  left,  and  close  by  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  rose  a  high  and  steep  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  was  a  fort,  with  the  national  flag 
fiving  on  the  walls.  The  appearance  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  situation  and 
nature  of  the  eminence,  gave  me  reason  xo 
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belieye  that  here  had  been  an  important  for- 
tress in  ancient  times,  though  the  present 
w«!lt  are  said  to  be  Venetian.  We  had  not 
time  to  go  np  and  examine  the  structure,  or 
to  enjoy  the  fine  and  extensive  view  from  the 
summit.  The  hill  is  so  near  the  bridge,  as 
completely  to  command  it ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  also  the  city  at  the  other  end  of  it.  This 
place,  so  important  in  the  history  of  the  isl- 
and, still  retains  its  ancient  name,  Chalcis, 
(pronounced  Halkees,)  which  is,  as  formerly, 
a  noun  of  the  third  declension.  Of  ct  urse, 
when  I  wished,  in  speaking  of  the  city  by  the 
way»  to  say  of  Chalcis,  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  say  *•  Halk^os"— *o  Chalcis,  "Hal- 
kede ;"  and  when  I  made  it  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  preposition,  I  must  say  "  Halkeda." 
The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  mo- 
dem Greeks  pronounce  d  like  th  in  this. 

We  passea  along  by  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 
and,  in  crossing  the  bridge,  (which  is  only 
about  twelve  feet  wide,)  we  enjoyed  a  fine 
view  to  the  left,  up  the  sea  of  Eubcea  \  for  in 
that  direction,  as  well  as  the  other,  there  is  a 
sudden  expansion  of  the  water,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  north  far  and  broad,  between 
two  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  It  is  evident 
from  that  spot,  at  the  first  glance,  that  this 
must  always  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  the 
main  and  mdeed  the  only  point  of  frequent 
communication  between  the  continent  and 
Eubcea.  Here  passed  the  ancient  Athenian 
armies  when  thev  approached  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  island ;  here  thev  doubtless  forti- 
fied themselves  above  the  bridge ;  and  hereby 
they  retreated  when  compelled  to  abandon 
their  possessioD,  by  the  strength  of  the  rising 
islaooers,  aided  by  their  allies,  or  when  callea 
back  by  the  invaders  of  their  own  city. 

Spon,  who  crossed  this  bridge  in  1675,  de- 
scribes it  particularly.  He  says  its  whole 
length  is  but  thirty  paces,  and  it  has  a  tower 
in  the  middle,  tmder  which  he  went,  then 
crossing  a  draw  between  the  tower  and  Chal- 
cis, through  which  gallies  pass. 

A  late  French  writer  gives  the  distance  from 
ahofe  to  shore  as  IIO  feet,  with  a  rock  in  the 
midst,  and  says  the  lions  of  St.  Mark  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  Venetian  walls  of  the  for- 
tress, on  the  hill  before  mentioned.  He  adds, 
on  the  auihorhy  of  a  Jesui^,  who  resided 
there  some  vears  ago,  and  paid  particular  at* 
tention  to  the  ebb  and  iflow  of  the  water 
through  the  narrow  passage,  that  it  some- 
times runs  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 
He  mentions  that  there  is  a  daily  tide,  al- 
though there  is  none  in  the  Mediterranean; 
but  me  irregularity  is  so  great,  that  no  calcu- 
lation can  be  made  of  the  time  of  high  or  low 
water,  except  at  the  new  and  full  moons,  or 
of  the  number  of  risings  and  falls  in  twenty* 
four  hours,  though  they  sometimes,  in  the 
quarters  of  the  moon,  amount  to  eight  and 
even  fourteen.  This  phenomenon  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  into 
the  narrow  channel,  which  is  a  mere  funnel, 
by  the  winds  as  they  blow  from  different 
points  and  with  difl*erent  forces.   This  subject, 
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however,  has  excited  the  attention  of  curious 
observers  long  before  our  day;  for  Aristotle  is 
said  to  have  committed  suicide,  by  drowning, 
because  he  was  unable  to  accoimt  for  this 
strange  anomaly  of  nature. 

A  somewhat  important  historical  &ct  has 
beoi  proved,  by  ascertaining  the  depth  of 
water  at  this  place.  While  Xerxes  had  his 
fleet  stationed  in  the  gulf  of  Volo,  off  the 
northern  end  of  Eubc^,  480  years  before 
Christ,  he  lost  a  squadron  on  the  eastern 
coast,  in  one  of  the  storms  still  the  dread  of 
sailors  on  that  havenless  part  of  the  island. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  pursued  the  Greeks,  who 
were  crossing  the  Eurrous,  and  passed  through 
this  narrow  strait.  Now,  as  the  depth  of 
water  there  is  only  three  feet  between  the 
main  land  and  the  rock,  and  seven  between 
the  rock  and  the  island,  the  largest  of  Xerxes' 
vessels  must  have  oeen  of  very  moderate  size. 

Agamemnon,  as  Homer  tells  us,  collected 
the  Grecian  fleet  at  Antis,  when  preparing  for 
the  expedition  against  Troy ;  and,  although 
the  site  of  that  ancient  citv  has  not  been  as- 
certained, it  is  believed  to  be  still  marked  by 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chalcis.  A  little  south  of  the 
town  are  some  of  the  remains  I  have  men- 
tioned, constructed  of  stones  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  belonging  to  that  massive  style 
found  in  different  parts  of  Greece  from -the 
highest  recorded  antiquity,  and  denominated 
the  Cyclopsean.  They  are  near  a  large  and 
convenient  harbor,  wnich  is  a  good  one,  cen- 
tral enough  for  a  general  rendezvous,  and,  at* 
the  same  time,  nothing  is  known  of  the  place 
that  seems  to  discountenance  the  supposition. 

We  fotmd  the  town  of  Chalcis  witn  narrow 
streets  and  many  old  Turkish  houses,  Jeft 
standing  through  the  war,  and  now  inhabited 
by  Greeks,  who  had  before  been  confined  to 
a  suburb,  with  the  Jews.  There  were  some 
buildings  of  recent  date ;  for  the  place  is  one 
of  considerable  trade,  as  a  large  part  of  the 
products  of  the  island  find  their  way  to  Uie 
continent  through  it.  Of  this  We  saw  evi- 
dence as  we  passed  through  the  streets ;  for 
there  was  a  considerable  display  of  wool, 
honey,  figs,  almonds,  and  other  fruits. 

We  proceeded  to  a  hotel,  where  I  look  up 
my  lodgings,  with  most  of  my  fellow  travel- 
lers. My  brother,  having  a  friend  in  the  town 
whom  he  wished  to  visit,  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  lodge  at  his  house.  I  was  pretty  well 
accommodated,  and  found  the  charges  mode- 
rate, as  my  food  and  lodging  cost  but  half 
a  dollar.  Having  time  enough  for  a  walk 
after  our  arrival,  1  made  a  circuit  of  the  town, 
and  saw  many  remains  of  antiquity. 

Many  of  the  Samians,  who  have  left  our 
native  island  to  take  up  their  abode  in  free 
Greece,  have  congregated  at  Qhalcis.    They 
have  been  provided  with  land  by  the  govern-    1 
ment,  and,  in  connection  with  the  fourteen    \ 
families  of  their  fellow-islanders  resident  in    ' 
Athens,  have  a  representative  in  the  national 
congress,  whose  name,  if  I  recollect,  is  Ly- 
curgus. 
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SIGNOR   MUZZ 
Or  Mriai  Navigation  b_ 

We  hare  berore  noiiced  the  eihibilion  of    ' 
Signor  Muizi's  balloon,  aod  now  present  our 
leaden  with  pictures  of  ir,  ia  seretal  different 
posillona,  willi  olh«i  figures  to  illuBlrale  the 
principle*  oo  which  it  is  conMiacted.    We    ■ 
copy  below  some  of  bis  own  remarks : 

"  '  The  exialence  of  a  point  of  support  in    ' 
the  air  is  no  chimera ;  without  a  point  of  sup-    \ 


I'S   BALLOON. 
Atmospheric  Prantre. 

port,  birds  could  aoi  be  sustained,  and  the 
direcitoQ  of  KroBlalB  would  be  impossible.' 

"  For  msDy  years  tny  attention  haa  been 
directed  lo  the  study  of  the  works  of  emmeat 
men  who  have  distinguiaheil  tbemEelres  ia 
theajtof  Eeronaulics,  both  as  experimentaliata 
and  as  writers;  and  aAer  careful  inTestigatioit 
of  their  productions,  and  heTing'  made  many 
experiments,  and  ccnstracted  different  modala. 
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which  h&ve  been  deatroyed,  mended  or  re- 
newed, ind  aOer  minute  obKiTmliona  of  the 
flighl  of  differftit  volatiles,  I  succeeded  finally 
'n  coDBiruciing  a  model  on  a  rety  simple  eyt- 
:ero,  baved  on  a  physical  law,  which  irium- 
phantly  aolTes  the  problem  of  steering;  ktoo- 
talic  machiaes  ihiough  almospheitc  current*. 
By  this  system,  1  obiained  the  decompogi- 
I   tkn  of  the  ascenitonal  and  descensional  verti- 
'   nl  force  of  balloons  tDdependent  of  any  such 
I  mechanical  contrivances  as  oars,  sails,  wheels, 
I  spirals,  or  steam  power. 


Thit  new  Eystem  i^  giTing  a  direction  aa 
'—--'  "  -     'inclined pram 


,  derired,coiisisiB  of  inclined  pranes,  so  disposed 
)  M  ID  cause  the  propulsion  of  the  balloon 
)  thniagb  the  «r  one  mile  p«  minute. 


Il  ia  neither  ambilioD  nor  thirst  ot  ma  , 
that  prompted  me  to  write  theae  pages,  but    ' 
an  anient  desire  to  see  the  adrancemeni  of  a    , 
science  which  does  not  certainly  deserre  \a 
become  the  object  of  ignorant  speculaton,  or 
to  be -discouraged  by  any  sensible  man.  - 

Let  me  hope,  then,  that'  among  the  lorers    < 
of  knowledge  and  Dalional  honor,  among  thoK    \ 
who  poesess  pecnniary  means  and  are  able  to    i 
apare  a  small  portion  for  the  execution  of  the    ] 
fiTil  arial  voyage  at  the  wilt  of  a  man,  some 
may  be   found  willing  to  tuiite  with  the  in- 
ventor ;  and  aa  I  have  no  doubt  many  will  be 
so  disposed,  I  feel  confident  they  will  com- 
mimicate  with  the  author  in  order  to  coastmct 
a  large  machine."  [JhtttBuchMj 
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In  the  Mini  eooDtiT.  each  town  hu  its 
mark,  which  ii  put  on  every  inhabitant :  as 
those  Bpeaking  ihe  Housea  language  have  a 
line,  with  three  or  foDT  upward  branches  from 
each  coruer  of  the  mouth ;  those  of  Eano 
have  ma  many  abort  perpendicular  lines;  the 
Sacalooe,  (on  a  branch  of  the  Niger,)  several 
dire^ent  lines ;  the  Yago  or  Nariby,  oppo- 
site them,  four  horizontal  and  four  perpen- 
dicular ones,  while  their  women  hare  a  more 
complicBled  omameat  on  the  cheeks ;  the 
AsbanleeB,  upright  lines  on  the  cheeks  and 
forehead ;  the  Calabooe,  on  the  gulf  of  Benin, 
near  the  Niger,  two  large  spotted  diamond 
figure*  OD  the  breaai  and  aiomach  ;  and  the 
Eboea,  an  arrow  orer  each  eye. 


There  is  less  tattooing  south  of  these.   The    | 
Eabiadas,  on  Ihe  Congo,  use  it  for  ornament, 
and  some  of  Ihe  Sundis  or  Uayombas,  north    | 
of  Loango,  between  3°  and  4°  8.  latitude, 
have  a  scarred  mark  from  each  shoulder  to   ] 
the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  other  arabeeque 
figures  of  different  desctipiiona. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  bat  two   ' 
tribes  from   tbe  equator  to  the  Holtentols; 
and  of  these  the  Maqus  or  Mozambique  i)e>   ' 
groes  hare  a  horse-shoe  mark  on  the  fore-   ] 
head,  and  one  on  each  temple  ;  and  the  Caf- 
fres,  by  some  unknoim  process,  produce  a 
row  of  warts  or  pimples  from  the  middle  of  I 
the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 


THE    PAPER    NAUTILUS. 


This  IB  is  ooe  of  the  dmsI  delicate  of  all 
Ifae  lai^T  sized  shells ;  and,  being  also 
very  curious  and  found  in  but  few  localities, 
it  is  rarely  to  be  obtained  in  a  perfect  slate. 
A  friend,  who  possesses  both  science  and 
taste,  gave  us,  some  time  since,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  an  excursion  he  tnade  in 
tbe  island  of  Minorca,  to  procure  specimens 
of  the  Paper  Nautilus.  He  took  a  walk 
of  about  four  mifes,  to  a  retired  cove,  where, 
he  was  informed,  the  curious  animals  were 
most  frequently  found,  and  observed  num- 
bers lying  on  the  shore,  all  of  ihem  broken. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  several  sheila 
of  uncommon  size,  from  a  Spanish  fisher- 
man, who  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with 
th«n  almost  every  day.      Many  of  our 


countrymen,  who  have  viahed  the  Mediter- 
ranean, have  not  had  their  attenticm  partic- 
ularly directed  to  this  curious  animal,  al- 
though it  has  been  peculiarly  admired  by   \ 
many  writers,  even  from  early'times. 

The  shell  is  single,  or  univalve,  nearly.  | 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  striated  orsr   ' 
with  lines  or  channels  tending  towards  the   < 
spire,  and  so  formed  as  to  o&er  a  deep  and 
narrow  cavity  for  the  body  of  the  animal. 
Tills  is  a  mollusca,  that  is,  one  of  the  soft, 
boneless  kind,  like  most  of  what  we  call   j 
shellfish.     Not  being  attached  to  the  shell, 
it  has  been  supposed  by  many  not  to  be  its   J 
original  proprietor.     The  Hermit  Crab,  of  j 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Hermit  Snail  of  \ 
our  own  sea  coasi,  so  well  known  to  natu-   , 
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r<iltsta,  an  bm  inseoti,  whicfa  ar%  produced 
tnd  live  without  shells,  and  have  not  the 
power  of  forming  them,  yet  they  are  ao- 
ouBtomed  to  enter  such  as  they  find  unoc- 
cupied, of  proper  size  and  shape  to  fit 
them,  and  to  dwell  in  them,  carrying  them 
about  ai  long  aa  Baits  their  convenience, 
changing  from  time  to  time  to  aoolher  and 
another. 

The  opinion,  however,  appears  to  gain 
ground,  that  the  nautilus  shell  is  not  the 
production  of  some  unknown  animal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  seized  upon  by  a  naked 
mollusca  od  being  thrown  up  by  the  waves, 
after  the  death  and  decay  of  its  original 
proprietor.  So  thin  and  delicate  a  shell 
ooold  hardly  be  expected  to  endure  the  ao- 
tioo  of  water  without  the  care  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  cautious  steersman,  such  as  is 
always  found  in  possession  of  it  The 
shells  occupied  by  the  animals  above  named 
are  usaally  hard  and  substantial,  as  the 
buccinum,  trocbus,  dec.  Yet  it  is  difficult 
to  ^Mjount  for  the  production  of  a  shell  by 
an  animal  not  more  closely  connected  with 
it  than,  indeed  so  wholly  detached  from  it. 

The  Paper  NautiluB,  however,  chiefly 
attracts  the  attention  by  its  singular  habits, 
BO  oilen  spoken  of^  of  sailing  like  a  ship 
upon  the  surbce  of  the  sea. 


in  pleasant  weather,  to  catch  the  breeze,   '. 
when  it  blows  so  gently  as  scarcely  to  ruffle    ! 
the  sur&ce  of  the  water ;  and  at  the  same   ] 
time  trails  after  it  a  number  of  long,  stringy 
arms,  which  seem  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  capturing  its  food  and  steering  its    ' 
course.     Few  objects  in  the  animal  king-    ' 
dom  are  more  striking  and  pleasing,  than    i 
that  presented  by  a  fleet  of  these  singular   i 
creatures,  with  sails  spread,  and  gliding   ! 
away  together,  like  a  covey  of  ducks,  or 
more  like  a  squadron  of  miniature  ships. 
To  ships,  indeed,  they  bear  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance, that  the  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing them  ia  still  repeated,  with  on  acknow- 
ledgement of  its  credibility,  viz.  that  the  first    ! 
idea  of  navigation  wasderived  from  them. 

We  may  add  here,  that  an  English  lady 
residing  at  Leghorn  a  few  years  ago,  look 
pains  to  procure  several  living  specimens  of    ' 
the  paper  nautilus,  which  few  persons  have 
ever  been  able  to  obtain,  and  ascertained 
the  lact,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  they  ate  the   1 
sole  and  original  occupants  and  architects  of   < 
their  curious  habitations. 


Tbe  Bed  Plita. 


The  aiimnl  hns  it.o  iliin,  broad,  white 
flying  members,  which  it  spreads  in  ibe  air 


The  Laplandeia  of  the  mouDtaiits  find  on 
tbe  heights  lakes  abounding  in  fish.  Tbef 
never  spread  their  nets  without  drawing  in 
them  several  species  of  fish,  but  particularly 
ofRed-iish,  which  iliey  call  Bod-fish. 

As  this  species  is  different  in  l«pland  from 
many  other  known  elsewhere  under  the  name    ! 
of  Red-fish,  T  shall  here  snlgoin  a  descriptim    < 
of  it: 

Thef  took  one  in  our  presence ;  it  was  only 
nine  inches  loDg,  though  it  Eometimea  mav 
be  two  feel  in  length.     This  fish,  ia  general, 
has  the  fonn  of  a  trout.  _0n  each  side  are 
two  broad  Etreabs,  distinct,  of  a  dusky  color, 
and  croesing  each  other.   The  first,  fonned  by 
little  points,  situated  very  near  to  one  another, 
and  of  a  dark  green,  commences  near  to  the 
head,  and  proceeds  along  ihe  back-bone,  ter- 
minaiing  adout  jhe  middle  of  the  tail.    The 
second  streak,  commencing  at  the  fore  part  of   ' 
the  fin,  which  is  situated  on  the  back,  extends    , 
to  below  the  belly,  where  it  ia  of  the  color  of 
a  lemon:  a  little  beyond  is  seen  a  third  streak, 
shorter  and  of  the  same  color,  but  not  so 
Birong.    The  back  is  dyed  like  that  of  a  small    ' 
marbled  perch,  and  the  belly  ia  of  a  fire  color,    | 
whkh  varies  in  the  two  great  divisions  made    < 
on  each  aide,  by  the  two  sireaka  which  ei-    | 
tend  to  the  right  and  left  along  the  body.    , 
This  color  is  more  dusky  on  the  fore  part  of   ■ 
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the  back,  and  clearer  towards  the  other  ex- 
tremity. The  edge  near  the  head  is  of  the 
same  color  as  the  back ;  but  it  becomes  lis^hter 
as  it  approaches  the  hn,  where  the  color  of 
the  pale  fire  chanf^es  by  degrees  about  the 
navel  into  a  yellowish  color.  This  fish,  cov- 
ered with  spots  like  the  trout,  also  resembles 
it  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  parts  com- 
posing it ;  nevertheless,  the  eyes  are  larger 
and  a  little  more  elevated,  the  bone  of  the 
upper  jaw  shorter,  and  that  of  the  lower 
longer.  Above  the  jaw  it  is  of  a  dusky  ^een. 
The  palate  is  of  a  blood  color ;  it  is  divided 
into  four  parts— of  which  the  first  has  twenty- 
two  leelh,  and  each  of  the  others  twenty. 
The  color  of  the  fins  is  variable,  like  that  of 
the  body  of  the  fish-;  they  have  each  fourteen 
joints.  The  prickles  of  the  back  are  twelve 
in  number,  very  pointed,  and  of  a  duskv  green ; 
the  last  is  double  the  length  of  the  first 
Those  beneath  the  belly  are  of  a  bright  yel- 
low in  front ;  towards  the  middle,  of  a  deep 
brown,  the  first  of  which  is  singular ;  and 
towards  the  extremity,  of  a  fire  color :  there 
are  nine  on  each  side. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD  AND  HIS   FATHER. 

Watehat  and  other  Inventions.— A  Thunder 

Storm* 

<*  Father,  who  was  the  man  who  first  found 
out  how  to  make  a  watch  ?'^  said  Edward, 
one  evening. 

**  It  is  not  known  what  was  his  name,**  re- 
plied his  father.  The  first  watch  was  made 
some  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  a  most 
important  and  ingenious  invention  it  was. 
What  do  think  people  did  before  that,  to  keep 
the  time  ?" 

**  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  They  had  hour-glasses ;  and  the  Romans 
used  pails  of  water.  How  do  you  think  they 
kept  time  so  ?" 

«*  That  I  can't  tell,  sir." 

'<  Well,  they  placed  one  above  another,  and 
aAer  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  upper  one, 
filled  it  with  water,  and,  after  once  finding 
how  long  it  would  take  to  empty  itself,  they 
could  always  tell  the  time.  Rut  they  had  to 
watch  it  often." 

"  Father,  a  watch  is  a  curious  thing." 

'*  Yes,"  said  his  father,  **  that  is  very  true ; 
but  do  you  know  everything  about  it?" 

'<  No,  sir,  only  that  it  has  wheels,  and  they 
move,  and  it  is  a  watch,  and  keeps  time. 
That  is  all  I  know,  but  yet  I  see  it  is  a  very 
curious  thing.  Rut  what  I  think  of  is  this : 
how  God  could  make  a  man  who  could  make 


a  watch.  That  is  wondeiiul  to  me,  and  it  is 
wonderful  to  everybody,  is  it  not  ?  You  may 
go  and  ask  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  and 
he  could  not  tell  you,  could  he  ?" 

"  No,  my  son,  certainly  he  could  not  We 
men  know  no  more  about  that  than  you 
boys  da" 

'*  Father,  who  is  the  ^wisest  man  in  the 
world  ;  and  how  do  people  know  who  is  1" 

*'  They  don't  know  exactly  who  is,  because 
some  are  wise  about  one  thing  and  some 
about  another." 

«  Oh  yesy  sir,  I  understand  it  now.  There 
was  a  man  whom  James's  father  was  telling 
me  of  to-day.  He  was  acquainted  with  busi- 
ness, but  did  not  know  much  about  many 
other  things.  One  day  he  visited  a  college, 
and  one  of  the  professors  showed  him  the 
laboratory,  and  he  did  not  know  the  use  of 
any  of  the  things  in  it,  nor  even  the  meaning 
of  the  name  of  the  room.  He  did  not  knolr 
what  laboratory  was." 

*'  It  lightened,  sir,"  added  Edward,  starting. 

'*  Why  don't  you  count  your  pulse,  to  see 
how  far  ofl*  it  is  ?  Put  your  fingers  on  your 
pulse,  and  as  soon  as  you  see  a  flash,  begin 
to  count  the  pulsations.  If  you  count  five  b^ 
fore  you  hear  it  thunder,  it  is  a  mile  off;  if 
ten,  two  miles." 

*'  Daughter,"  said  his  mother,  to  a  girl  who 
was  just  then  coming  down  stairs,  '*  is  it  pos- 
sible you  are  afraid  of  lighming  ?" 

**  Yes  ma'am  ;  I  don't  like  to  stay  up  stain 
alone  while  it  lightens." 

«  You  must  overcome  your  fears,"  said  her 
father :  <*  don't  be  afraid  when  you  hear  a  noiae 
which  shows  that  God  is  Almighty.  Don't 
be  afraid  when  He  makes  you  feel  that  he  is 
near  you.  He  is  near  us  always,  night  and 
day ;  and  you  ought  to  be  glad  that  he  is. 
He  is  the  right  kind  of  Being  to  be  near  us ; 
He  is  just  what  we  want.  How  bad  it  would 
be  if  He  were  different  from  what  He  is— 
less  powerful,  or  not  so  kind !  What  wooid 
become  of  us  ?  I  love  to  hear  it  thunder,  b^ 
cause  it  makes  me  think : — Yes,  Grbd  is  just 
as  strong  as  He  says  He  is ;  and  He  is  as 
wise,  too,  and  as  good.  Great  are  thy  works. 
Lord  God  Almighty !  just  and  true  are  thy 
ways,  thou  King  of  Saints !" 


In  the  office  of  the  London  Times,  hands 
enough  are  employed  to  set  up,  read  and  cor- 
rect a  large  coltunn  of  reading  matter  in  eight 
minutes. 


•^ 


* 
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MINBRAIiS— Ho.  10. 

OluiroocU* 

This  is  another  of  the  combustible  or  bar* 
ning  stones ;  but  it  is  rery  seldom  found  pure. 
It  nerer  was,  I  believe*  until  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  minesor  quarries  of  hard 
coal  began  to  be  opened  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
then  only  in  small  quantities.  If  you  look 
carefully  at  a  heap  of  Anthracite,  you  may 
now  and  then  discover  a  thin  layer  of  black 
powder  on  some  piece.  If  it  all  rubs  off  easi- 
ly, however,  and  leaves  a  shining  surface,  it 
probably  is  Only  dust  of  the  Anthracite  itself. 
If  you  find  a  piece  of  mineral  charcoal,  put  it 
into  your  cabinet.  It  is  easy  to  find  common 
charcoal ;  but  that  is  not  proper  for  a  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  plainly  because  it  is  not  a 
mineral,  but  the  remains  of  some  burnt  vege- 
table substance. 

Charcoal  is  black,  brittle,  light,  lakes  fire 
easily,  and  soon  bums  away,  leaving  only  a 
few  ashes,  which  are  impurities — that  is, 
something  else  than  charcoal.  Where  does 
it  go  to  ?  That  is  a  question  that  you  cannot 
answer  well,  unless  you  understand  the  iheo' 
ry  of  cambustionf  as  learned  men  call  it — 
that  is,  how  things  are  burnt  up.  Now  it  is 
not  my  business  to  tell  you  this,  while  I  am 
describing  minerals ;  but  I  wish  to  make  you 
understand  and  remember  three  things :  1st, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  for  every  person  to 
learn,  even  about  the  most  common  things ; 
2d,  that  you  will  have  no  time  to  read  mere 
tales  and  novels,  as  long  as  you  live,  unless 
you  neglect  something  more  useful  and  in- 
teresting ;  and  3d,  that  men  who  have  taken 
pains  to  find  out  such  wonders,  and  then  pul^ 
lished  them,  are  deserving  of  respect  and 
honor  for  their  taste,  industry,  and  generosity. 
A  boy  who  respects  learning,  has  already  be- 
gun to  be  a  man. 

Now  charcoal,  as  I  have  said  before,  is 
found  in  almost  everything  around  us;  and 
if  you  will  leara  what  chemiBtry  teaches  us 
about  its  compounds,  you  may  find  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  in  observing  them,  wher- 
ever you  may  be,  even  at  home,  in  your 
room ;  for  almost  everthing  you  can  touch  or 
see  is  partly  made  of  charcoal ;  and  so  are 
you. 

In  making  some  excavations  near  the  moutli 
of  Mad  river,  Ohio,  trees  were  dug  up  which 
must  have  been  buried^  there  five  hundred 
years  or  more.  They  have  been  covered  with 
sand  by  a  change  in  the  channel  of  the  river. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beautiful  Experiment. — The  other 
day,  while  making  some  investigations  on 
the  chemical  forces  of  plants  and  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap,  we  maae  some  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  the  color 
of  flowers  was  dependant  upon  the  various 
salts  contained  in  the  earth,  and  which  are 
taken  up  by  the  forces  which  convey  the 
sap. 

We  took  a  beautiful  white  rose,  placed 
the  stem  of  it  in  a  solution  of  the  yellow 
prusaiate  of  potash,  and  let  it  remain  there 
four  or  five  hours.  ,  We  then  placed  it  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  where  it  renuiin- 
ed  until  morning. 

On  examining  it  the  next  morning,  we 
found  the  petab  changed  to  a  delicate  prim- 
rose color,  the  leaves  to  a  dark  blueish  green, 
and  the  wood  of  the  stem  to  a  deep  blue.  The 
veins  in  the  petals  were  also  of  a  deep  blue 
color.  The  fragrance  of  the  floifjer  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  it  looked  as  fresh 
as  one  that  was  plucked  at  the  same  time, 
and  which  had  been  kept  in  a  vase  of  water. 

The  rationale  of  these  singular  changes 
seems  to  be  as  follows:  The  prussiate  of 
potash  is  taken  up  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  distributed  through  every  part  of  the 
plant  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  sul- 
phate of  iron.  As  soon  as  the  two  solutions 
are  brought  in  contact,  the  iron,  acting  as  a 
re-agent,  revives  the  Prussian  blue,  which 
forms  the  base  of  prussiate  of  potash.  This 
beautiful  experiment  can  be  tried  by  any  one, 
cate  being*  taken  that  the  solutions  are  not 
too  strong.     (But  they  are  poisonous!) 

The  effects  noted  above  will  not  take 
place  if  the  solutions  are  mixed  in  a  vessel 
before  using.  The  experiment  may  be  va- 
ried by  using  any  metallic  solutions,  the  re- 
sulting colors  of  course  depending  upon  the 
salts  made  use  of. — Cincinnati  Atlat, 


\ 


The  Missouri  Lead  Cave, — The  St.Loui8 
Republican,  in  reply  to  the  statements  of 
the  Galena  Gazette,  which  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Giant  Cave,  recently  found, 
was  likely  to  prove  unprofitable,  thus  de- 
scribes its  present  operations  and  prospects : 

The  operatives  are  now  at  work  in  the 
cave,  the  opening  of  which  is  about  250 
feet  from  where  the  discovery  was  made. 
The  cave  is  75  feet  in  length.  The  ceil- 
ing  is  of  mineral,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  from  200,000  to  400,000  lbs.  ore 
in  sight.  It  is  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
thickness.  On  the  floor,  about  the  centra 
of  the  cave,  as  if  falling  from  the  ceilings 
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there  are  pieces  or  bodies  of  mineral  which 
are  estimated  to  weigh  40,000  lbs.  The 
Gazette  intimates  its  want  of  confidence 
in  the  statements  made,  because  nothing  is 
said  about  the  quantity  of  mineral  raised. 
Our  information  is,  .that,  within  the '  last 
three  months,  under  a  very  defective  sys- 
tem of  operations,  an  average  of  ten  hands 
have  been  able  to  raise  between  250,000 
to  400,000  lbs. 

A  WoNDBRFUL  ENGINE. — A  London  pa- 
per says  that  '^a  wonderful  engine  has 
ktely  been  constructed  by  Professor  Reina- 
gle,  who  is  securing  patents  in  every  civil- 
ized country  of  the  earth.  The  power, 
which  is  self-produced  in  the  engii^e,  is  ob- 
tained from  condensed  air,  which,  though 
easily  manageable,  begets  an  immense  force : 
the  present  engine,  which  stands  on  a  space 
not  exceeding  two  feet  square  having  a  pow- 
er equal  to  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
horses.  For  pumping  water  out  of  mines 
it  is  gravely  proposed  to  use  a  10,000  or 
20,000  horse  power,  in  order  to  do  the  work 
promptly.  It  is  stated,  that,  with  the  present 
small  engine,  two  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
can  be  propelled  at  a  rate  of  twenty-five  to 
thirty  miles  per  hour.  The  description  of 
the  action  of  the  Machine  is  very  vague, 
but  it  is  said  that  several  very  eminent  and 
scientific  men  have  examined  it  and  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment.  Professor  Far- 
ady,  having  seen  the  drawing  and  heard  the 
theory  and  practice  of  this  invention  ex- 
plained, complimented  the  inventor  by  de- 
clarin&r,  that  he  has  discovered  perpetual  mo- 
tion of  the  most  terrific  description." 

The  Gold  Mines  at  the  South. — ^A  letter 
from  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  the  Branch  Mint  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  published  in  Silliman's  Jour- 
nal, states  that  increasing  quantities  of  gold 
are  received  at  the  Mint,  from  Mines  in  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina;  occasionally, 
also,  from  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Gold  bul- 
lion, to  the  value  of  $272,000  was  deposited 
for  coinage  during  the  last  year,  exceeding 
by  nearly  one  hunded  thousand  dollars  the 
deposits  of  any  preceding  yearly  period. 

Lockjaw  Ctjrbo  bt  Electricity. — It  ap- 

Eears  that  a  remedy  for  this  horrid  disease 
as  at  last  been  discovered.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  records  A  cure  by  the 
application  of  electricity.  The  patient  was  a 
young  woman,  in  whom  the  disease  had  been 
brought  on  by  cold  and  fatigue,  and  the  jaws 
closed  for  five  days.  The  electro-galvanic 
apparatus  was  applied  to  both  angles  of  the 
jaw,  and  had  not  made  forty  revolutions  be- 

(    fore  the  complaint  was  entirely  removed  from 

^'^  the  patient. 


Foreign  Itemi* 

According  to  a  Brighton  paper,  her  Bfa- 
jesty  has  set  her  face  against  the  polka,  and 
forbidden  its  being  danced  in  her  presence. 
(Much  to  her  credit!) 

Sir  James  Qraham  has  sent  an  order  to 
all  the  prisoners  in  the  kingdom,  directing 
that  all  money  oi  proper^  found  on  con- 
victed prisoners  shall,  m  rature,  be  sent  to 
the  Home  office,  instead  of  being  returned 
to  the  prisoners  at  the  expiration  of  th^ 
sentence. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  the  English  are 
not  Christians 'entirely,  but  someuiing  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mahometans. 

Two  of  the  horses  recently  engaged  at  the 
steeple-chase  at  Harrow,  fell  while  attempt- 
ing a  desperate  leap,  broke  their  backs,  and 
were  shortly  afterwards  shot  This  cruel 
and  senseless  amusement  ought  to  be  put 
down. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Mining  Journal 
says,  that  steam-boiler  explosions  may  be 
prevented  by  the  very  simple  plan  of  having 
a  small  hole  drilled  in  the  plate  immedi- 
ately over  the  fire-place,  and  filled  with  a 
leaden  rivet,  which  will  melt  only  when 
the  water  gets  below  the  proper  level  [Old.] 

LAST  EN  GUSH  PATENTS. 

FVom  th$  London  Repertory  of  TcAent  ImmUtom 
for  Ttfoy,  184d— (For  tks  Am,  Pomtf  Magasim.) 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  weld- 
ed iron  tubes,  by  moving  the  tubes  away  by 
a  roller,  as  they  are  welded. 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  covered 
buttons :  to  press  the  button  into  form  with- 
out removal. 

Improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  India 
rubber :  to  make  sheets,  &c.  for  casting  and 
moulding,  and  also  to  make  leather,  &c.  water- 
proof. Gum,  resins  or  bitumens  are  added, 
with  a  mineral  preservative. 

Improvement  in  carving  substances  for  in- 
laying, &c. 

To  keep  provisions  by  a  gas  and  another 
substance. 

Improvement  in  making  crape,  and  a  sub- 
stitute. 

In  applying  heat  for  steam,  &c 

In  nail  machinery. 

In  makinff  leather,  recovering  manganese, 
and  in  bleaching. 

AHTiquimss  amd  the  Arts. — ^A  raitlemmii, 
writing  to  the  editors  of  the  New  Yojk  Eve- 
ning Post,  from  Florence,  Italy,  under  date  of 
the  5th  of  April,  says : 

We  spent  six  days  on  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  including  nearly  a  whole  day  at 
the  beautiful  falls  of  Temi,  and  another  at  the 
interesting  city  of  Peru^in.  Near  Perugia  I 
visited  one  of  the  most  mteresting  of  anuqui- 
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field  of  ancient  Etruscan  sepulchres, 
some  25  or  30  in  number,  and  all  discovered 
within  the  last  six  years.  They  were  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  found  filled  with 
large  stone  urns  containing  bones  in  part  re- 
duced to  ashes.  These  urns  were  covered 
with  images  and  ornaments  resembling  more 
£«^ptian  sculpture  than  Greek  or  Roman. 
The  greater  part  were  of  what  is  called  Terra 
Cotta,  a  sort  of  burned  clay — ^fancy  brickwork, 
we  might  call  it.  On  many  were  inscrip- 
tions in  Etruscan  characters ;  but,  although  the 
letters  of  this  language  are  known,  the  words 
are  utterly  unintellinble.  I  brought  off,  with 
the  permission  of  the  custode^  two  or  three 
memorials,  which,  when  I  get 'home,  I  shall 
add  to  your  cabinet  of  curiosities. 


FOREIGN  liAMGUAGBS. 

rrench  fiztmct* 

lies  Clileus  des  Bsquimauz* 

Un  traineau  Esquimau  est  tiri  par  ime  e»- 
pece  de  chiens  assez^  semblabies  aux  loups  par 
la  forme.  Comme  les  loups,  ces  chiens  n'aboi- 
ent  pas ;  ils  hurlent  d'une  voix  desagr^able. 
lis  sont  entretenus  par  les  Esquimaux  en 
meutes  ou  en  atteiages  plus  ou  moins  con- 
siderables, proportionnellement  k  la  richesse 
du  maltre.   lis  se  laissent  tranquillemeut  en- 
hamacher  et  atteler,  quoique  trai(6s  sans  piti^ 
par  les  Esquimaux  pa'iens,  qui  leur  rendent  la 
vie  dure  et  les  nourrissent  fort  mal.   Leur 
nourriture  consiste  en  debvis  de  viandes,  en 
vieilles  peaox,  en  morceaux  de  baleine  pourris, 
etc,  et  SI  cette  provision  leur  manque,  on  les 
envoie  chercher  eux-memes  des  poissons  morts 
ou  des  coquillages  sur  la  gr^ve.    Lorsque  la 
faim  tourmente  ces  pauvres  chiens,  il  n'est 
rien  qu'ils  ne  soient  pr^ts  k  devorer,  et  il  est 
n^essaire,  lorsqu'on  les  d^telle,  de  cacher  les 
hamais  dans  la  maison  de  neige,  pendant  la 
nuit,  de  peur  qu'ils  ne  deviennent  leur  proie, 
ce  qui  rendrait  le  voyage  impossible  le  lende- 
main  matin.   Arrives  k  leur  hutte  de  nuit,  les 
Yoya^eurs  6tent  les  hamais  k  leurs  chiens,  et 
lea  laissent  se  creuser  un  trou  dans  la  neige, 
oii  ils  dorment  jusqu'k  ce  que  le  conducteur 
les  rappelle  pour  leur  donner,  au  lever  du  jour, 
leur  pdtore  ^uotidienne.    Leur  ardeur  et  leur 
Vitesse  sont  mimaginables,  m^me  avec  I'esto- 
mac  vide.    En  les  mettant  au  traineau,  il  faut 
prendre  garde  de  ne  pas  les  atteler  de  front. 
On  les  attache  par  des  courroies  s^parees,  de 
longueur  inegale,  k  une  barre  horizon  tale,  en 
avant  da  traineau.   Le  plus  vieux  et  le  plus 
habile  conduit  la  bande,  courant  kdix  ou  vingt 
pas  des  autres,  dirige  lui-meme  par  le  fouet 
ou  cocher,  qui  est  tres-long  et  n'est  bien  manie 
que  par  un  Esquimau.     Les  autres  chiens 
suivent  comme  un  troupeau  de  moutons.    Si 
Tun  d'eax  re^oit  un  coup  de  fouet,  il  mord 
gjen^ralement  son  voisin,  qui  en  mord  un  troi- 
si^me,  et  ainsi  de  suite. 


^ 


A  great  number  of  rdiners  are  flocking  to 
the  LAke  Superior  copper  mines. 


AUowances  to  tbe  Rojal  FanUy  of  Great 

Britatii. 


Adelaide,  The  Queen  Dowager, 
Albert,  Prince, 
Cambridge,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  Princess  Sophia,  of 
Kent,  Duchess  of 
Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians, 

(A  considerable  portion  of  this  r 
Sophia,  Princess, 
Sussex,  Duke  of 


Per  anniim. 

£100,000 
30,000 
27,000 
21,000 
15,958 
7,000 
30,000 
50,000 

epaid.) 
15,958 
21,000 


£317,916 
Only  a  million  and  a  half  of  Dollars ! 

Dodd^s  Manual, 


To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole.  ^Tike 
an  equal  weight  of  fruit  and  double  refined 
sugar ;  lay  the  former  in  a  large  dish,  sprinkle 
half  the  latter  over  it,  and  shake  the  dish 
gently  to  mix  them.  The  next  day  make  a 
thin  syrup  of  the  remaining  sugar,  and  add 
one  pint  of  currant  juice  to  every  three  pounds 
of  strawberries.  Put  in  the  fruit,  and  simmer 
them  until  jellied.—"  10,000  Recetpts,^^ 

Another, — Let  he  strawberries  stand  all 
night,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  fine 
white  su^r,  scald  them,  and,  when  cold,  put 
them  up  in  tight  jars. 

LiTERABT  Notice. — A  new  and  singular 
magazine  is  announced — to  be  entitled  **  The 
Sheldon  Magazine ;  or,  A  Genealogical  List 
of  the  Sheldons  in  America,  with  Biographi- 
cal and  Historical  Notes,  and  Notices  of  other 
Families  with  which  this  is  intermarried :  em- 
bellished with  PortraiU  and  Fao-similes."  By 
Kev.  Henry  Olcott  Sheldon. 

The  Sheldon  Magazine  will  be  published  in 
twelve  parts,  or  monthly  numbers,  with  a  list 
of  every  Sheldon  known  in  America;  and, 
so  far  as  practicable,  names  of  ancestors,  com- 
panions, and  children,  year  of  birth  and  death, 
or  place  of  residence — amounting  to  10,000 
persons,  besides  companions,  all  of  whom 
(except  one  man  and  his  children)  are  now 
believed  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  three 
brothers,  who  sailed  from  Weymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  1634.  The  remaining  pages  will  be 
filled  with  Biographical  and  Historical  notes, 
anecdotes,  &c.  with  fine  Portraits. 


The  New  Orleans  Picayune  states  that  a 
scheming  yankee  has  been  selling  "  purely 
vegetable  pills"  through  the  southern  country 
at  a  great  rate.  On  undergoing  an  analysis 
they  were  found  to  be  nothing  more  or  less 
than  common  garden  peas,  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion of  powdered  liquorice. 
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ip^aQiBTt^ 


&y  W.  K  C,  Hbswtsr, 

My  first  bom !  I  have  marked  in  thee 

A  ftoal  that  loyes  to  dare ; 
IVild  winds  across  a  stormy  sea 

Thy  bark  of  life  will  bear. 
YouDg  eaglet  of  the  household  nest» 

Tamed  sunward  is  thine  eye  ; 
A  pulse  is  in  thy  little  breast 

That  beats  fiul  strong  and  high ! 

I  tremble  when  I  hear  thee  speak 

In  tones  of  clear  command ; 
Ambition's  ^U5A  is  on  thy  cheek, 

His  iron  in  thy  hand. 
Oh !  guard  thy  riiling  passion  w^ll. 

Or  wrecked  thy  bark  will  be ; 
Alone  can  Virtue  ride  the  swell 

On  Glory's  troubled  sea. 

More  bright  than  gift  of  fairy  land, 

My  second  bom,  art  thoa ! 
The  breath  of  Hearen  never  fimned 

A  lovelier  cheek  and  brow : 
An  angel  art  thou,  child,  sent  down 

To  cheer  my  darker  hours, 
And  gifted  with  a  spell  to  crowa 

£*en  Grief's  bowed  head  with  flowers. 

Daughter !  (Love's  most  enchanting  w<»rd) 

Thy  voice  is  music's  own, 
And  ever  like  the  note  of  bird 

Announcing  winter  gone. 
June  gave  thee  birth,  and  in  thine  eye 

Her  azure  I  behold  ; 
On  that  soft  cheek  her  roseate  dye, 

In  those  bright  locks  her  gold. 

My  last  bora,  if  I  read  aright 

The  language  of  thjr  fiance, 
Thou  hast  a  soul  to  drink  delight 

From  streams  of  old  romance. 
Each  nerve  is  delicately  strung* 

And  through  thy  little  heart 
When  minstrel  lay  is  played  or  sung. 

Wild  thrills  of  rapture  dart. 

A  star,  of  ray  benign  and  clear, 

Presided  at  thy  birth. 
And  filled,  in  slumber,  is  thine  ear 

With  music  not  of  earth. 
Thy  bolder  brother's  prayer  will  be 

To  sway  the  fitful  throng — 
Thine,  gentle  boy — **  Enough  for  me 

The  golden  lute  of  song  I*' 


^ 


Breninff* 

From  ths  Lom'tmSe  JournaL 

*Ti8  eve-*how  beautiM  the  scene ! 

Nature  in  loveliest  robe  arrayed  ! 
How  mildly  pale  the  blue  serene ! 

How  darkly  deep  the  forest  shade ! 
Her  golden  lamp  hath  night  hung  out 

On  the  fair  bosom  of  the  sky, 


And  spread  her  glitteriag  gems  about 

The  rich  empyreal  canopy ! 
Fairer  than  kingly  coronal. 

Brighter  than  diamond  of  the  mine. 
And  purer  than  the  ocean  pearl, 

They  b^am  wkh  radiance  divine! 

*Ti8  eve ! — and  deepest  silence  reigns 

Around  the  haunts  of  vanity ; 
But  Nature  wakes  her  alumbenng  stiaiaa, 

And  Nature's  voice  is  sweetest  now. 
From  every  glade— from  evtfy  grove 

The  songsters  of  the  day  are  nown ; 
But  Philomel,  in  notes  of  love, 

Untiring  chants  her  song  alone ! 
And  more  entrancing  far  to  me 

That  sweet  but  melanchdy  strain. 
Than  notes  of  proudest  minstrelsy, 

Which  strive  to  rival  her  in  vam. 

'Tis  eve ! — and  over  earth  and  sky 
Such  beautiful  repose  is  cast. 
So  charmed — so  holy — that  we  sigh 

Its  fading  glory  may  not  last. 
This  is  the  lu>ur  for  fancy's  dreams-^ 

Visions  of  well-remembered  bliss ! 
Oh,  were  not  youth's  illusive  scenes 

As  bright,  as  beautiful  as  thisl 
But  eve  shall  fade  away  to  niffht, 

And  deeper  cloom  involve  the  sky ; 
E'en  so  young  hope's  enchanting  light 

Beamed  o'er  oar  prospects  but  to  die ! 

See  how  the  silver  moonbeams  sleep 

Upon  the  breast  of  yonder  lakes ! 
While  up  the  black  and  rugged  steep 

The  light  in  fuller  radiance  breaks ! 
Where  is  the  moming  splendor  flown. 

That  danced  upon  the  crystal  stream  ? 
Where  are  the  joys  to  childhood  known. 

When  life  was  an  enchanted  dream  ? 
Oh  these  are  wrapped  in  gloomjr  night. 

Or  vanished  in  the  viewless  air ; 
And  cold  and  cheerless  is  the  ligtit 

Of  evening  b(»rrowed  from  aftur ! 

VlOUL 
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THr-;    GRAVE  t)F   JOFIN    BUNY.-iN. 


Aftfr  the  paTiicularsgi^en  in  our  lael  mag- 
'.  azitie,  of  the  life  and  wrilings  of  Bunyan,  {si'C 
No.  18,  page  273.J  ic  remains  for  us  briffly  lo 
describe  his  personMl  appearance,  lo  noiice 
■f  ihe  place  of  his  interment,  such  <^  his  de- 
'  scendaiils  as  have  been  traced,  and  ihc  ob- 
I  jfCls  and  places  slili  aspooiati'd  wiih  Lis  me- 
;    moTf. 

i  Dr.  Cheevcr,  in  liis  leciuics  on  Bunyan, 
'  delivered  and  published  the  (tan  year,  !ias 
/  g^OC  at  large  inlu  his  Buhjecl;  and  ilic  edi- 
t  liana  of  the  works  of  that  inoai  popular  En^- 
)  liah  writer  ha»e  been  greatly  mnlliplied  in 
)   ihJB   country,    especially    hy    liic    American 

iTt»et  Socieiiea.  For  the  folloiviii^  ctjluinna 
we  are  again  indebted  tu  ihe  vulume  of  Mr. 
Wickens,  heretofore  mentioned. 
,  Bunyan's  jierson  and  character  are  thus  dc- 
;  R^ibed  by  his  earliest  biugraplier,  who  was 
■  personally  ai^qtiaintcd  with  him:  "He  ap- 
peared in  countenance  to  be  of  a  stern  and 
roo^h  lemper;  but  in  his  conv-ersaiion  mild 
and  a/Table:  not  given  to  loijuaciiy  or  much 
discourse  in  company,  anless  some  urgent 
occasion  required  it :  observing  never  to  boast 


of  himself  or  his  paTis,  but  rather  to  seem 
low  it]  bis  own  eyes,  and  submit  himself  to 
the  judgment  of  oihtrs.  ...  He  had  ashnrp, 

Suick   eye,   occcmpanied   with   an   excellent    ] 
isceniing  of  persons,  being  of  good  judgment    ' 
and   quic:k  wu.     As  for   his  person,  he  was    ] 
(all  uf  stature,  strong  boned,  though  not  cor*    ! 
pulent^  somewhat    of   a   ruddy   face,    with   ; 
SjlarklinG:  eyes;  wearing;  his  hair  on  his  up-    ' 
per  iip,  afiiT  thi:'olil  British  (bsbion  ;  bis  hair    i 
reddi>ti — \Mt    in    his   laiier   days,   lime  had    ' 
sprinkled  iiwiih  gray  ;  his  nofe  wl'U  set,  but    ' 
not  declining  or  bending,   and   bis   luuuth    , 
moiUTiitely   large;    his   ftifheiid   somewhat    ■ 
hi^h  :  aiHl  his  habit  always  pbiin  niid  modest.    ' 
And  thus  liavL'  we  impartially  described  the    i 
internal  and  tyiernal  pans  of  a  persuu  whose 
dc'utii    tuie   bein   much   regretted :  who  had 
irii-d  the  Miiiles  and  ftouns  of  linte :  not 
pufietl  lip  in  pmi'pL'rity,  nor  shaken  iir  adver- 
sity—always holding 'the  eolden  mean." 

'■  In  endiavoting  lo  irannnit  to  posterity ,"  . 
says  St.  John,  "an  idea  of  the  perfonal  ap-  ' 
peiirance  of  ih^s  exiraurdinnry  man,  his  ear-  | 
liest  hiugraphers  are  somewhat  at  variance  . 
with  the  puinltr  of  his  pqrirDit.  The  former  ' 
represent  his  cuunieiiDiice  lo  have  beea  Jn- 
dicuiive  of  u  stem  and  rough  leinptr,  though  > 
bis  nature   in   retility  was  mild   and   gentle. 
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They  misunderstood  his  physiognomy,  whidi 
Sadler,  the  artist  to  whom  he  sat  m  1685, 
three  years  before  his  death,  read  far  more 
ably.  He  Jms,  in  fact,  produced  a  portrait  in 
which  breathes  forth  the  true  character  of  the 
man :  the  capacious  forehead,  the  full  mild 
eye,  the  high  nose,  the  large  and  well-formed 
mouth,  the  chin  indicating  firmness,  and  the 
placid  expression  of  benevolence  diffused  over 
the  whole  countenance,  are  all  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  Bunyan  as  it  appears  in  his 
works." 

Respecting  his  temporal  circumstances,  we 
are  told,  that  "  though  by  the  many  losses 
he  sustained  by  imprisonment  and  spoil,  his 
chargeable  sickness,  &c.,  his  earthly  treasure 
swelled  not  to  excess ;  he  always  had  suffi- 
cient to  live  decently  and  creditably  ;  and 
with  that  he  had  the  greatest  of  all  treasure?, 
which  is  content ;  for,  as  the  wise  man  says, 
that  is  'a  continual  i«ast.*  " 

A  few  short  paragraphs  will  suffice  to  tell  all 
all  that  is  known  respecting  the  family  and 
descendants  of  Bunyan.  His  wife  Elizabeth, 
who  pleaded  hi$  cause  with  so  much  spirit 
before  the  judges,  did  not  long  survive  him  ; 
but  in  1692  **  followed  her  faiihful  Pilgrim-to 
the  celestial  city,  there  to  dwell  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King  and  her  husband  for  ever." 

He  appears  to  have  had  six  children.  Ma- 
ry, his  **  poor  blind  child,"  for  whom  he  ex- 
pressed such  tender  solicitude  while  in  prison, 
died  a  few  years  before  him.  Thomas,  his 
eldest  son,  who  joined  the  church  at  Bedford 
in  1673,  continued  a  member  forty-five  years. 
He  occasionally  preached  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  was  sometimes  appointed  to 
visit  disorderly  members;  he  must,  therefore, 
have  been  in  good  repute,  both  for  discretion 
and  piety.  Of  the  other  children,  John,  Jo- 
aeph,  Sarah,  and  Elizabeth,  we  believe  no- 
thing is  known  but  their  names.  Katharine 
Bunyan,  admitted  a  member  of  the  church  in 
1692,  and  John  Bunyan,  received  into  com- 
munion the  following  year,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  his  grandchildren. 

In  connection  with  his  son  Joseph,  tnere  is 
an  anecdote  which  strikingly  exhibits  the  dis- 
interestedness and  simplicity  of  Buoyan's 
character.  **  I  once  told  him,"  says  one,  **  of 
a  gentleman  in  London,  a  wealthy  citizen, 
that  would  take  his  son  Joseph  apprentice 
without  money,  which  might  be  a  great 
means  to  advance  him ;  but  he  replied  to  roe, 
*  God  did  not  send  me  to  advance  my  family, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel.'  " 

In  the  wall  of  the  burying  ground  attached 
to  the  Bedford  meeting-house  is  a  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  Hannah  Bunyan,  a  great 
grandchild  of  Bunyan*s,  who  died  in  1770,  and 
with  her  all  knowledge  of  his  posterity  ter- 
minates. It  bears  the  following  inscription : 
"  In  memory  of  Hannah  Bunyan,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  February  15ih,  1770,  aged  76 
years;  she  was  great-granddaughter  to  the 
Rev.  and  justly  celebrated  Mr.  John  Bunyan, 
who  died  at  London,  August  31st,  1688,  aged 
60  years,  and  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fidds, 


where  there  is  a  stone  erected  to  his  memory. 
He  was  Minister  of  the  Gospel  here  32  years, 
and  during  that  time  suffered  12  years'  im- 
1  risonmeni." 

There  would  seem,  from  this,  to  be  some 
unceriaint]^  ^^  to  the  day  on  which  Bunyan 
died :  the  inscription  on  his  own  stone  gives 
August  12th  as  the  date  of  his  death. 

Bunyan's  meeting-house  at  Bedford  was 
pulled  down,  and  a  new  one  erected  on  its 
site  in  1707.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and 
Mr.  Whitbread,  father  of  the  distinguished 
member  of  parliaroant,  both  had  pews  in  it 
The  old  pu/pit  was  transferred  to  the  new 
chapel,  and  used  in  it  for  many  years,  when 
it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Howard,  who  gave 
for  it  £30,  and  a  new  pulpit  which  cost  him 
£40.  Mr.  Whitbread, at  the  same  time,  gave 
£126  towards  other  improvements  on  the 
chapel ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  to  the  church 
£500  in  three  per  cent,  stock,  the  interest  of 
which  was  to  be  annually  distributed  in  l^read 
to  the  poor  members,  between  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas  ;  assigning  as  a  reason  for  his 
liberality,  the  respect  he  nad  for  the  memory 
of  Bunyan.  Mr.  Whitbread's  son  afterwards 
increased  the  principal  to  j£980,  and  the  inte- 
rest now  amounts  to  about  $140  a  year. 

Bunyan's  pulpit  Bible  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Whitbread  family.  **When  it  was  to  be 
sold  amonff  ^e  library  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Palmer,  of  Hackney,  Mr.  Whitbread,  the 
member,  save  a  commission  to  bid  as  much 
for  it  as  the  bidder  thought  his  father,  had  he 
been  living,  would  have  given  for  a  relic 
which  he  would  have  Valued  so  highly.  It 
was  accordingly  bought  for  twenty  guineas, 
[$100.]"— SouMcy. 

Bunyan's  cony  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  in 
three  folio  volumes,  has  recently,  after  a  long 
absence,  found  its  way  back  again  to  Bedford. 
For  many  years  it  has  been  eagerly  sought 
after,  by  collectors  of  curious  and  valuable 
books.  It  was  in  one  family  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. In  1780  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr. 
Wontner,  of  London,  from  whom  it  descend- 
ed to  his  daughter.  After  passing  through 
two  or  three  or  more  hands,  it  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  White,  a  bookseller  of  Bedford,  and 
a  great  admirer  of  Bunyan,  who  gave  for  tt 
jC40,  ($192,)  solely  for  the  purpose  of  deposi- 
ting it  in  the  town  where,  in  former  days,  it 
had  been  so  highly  appreciated  by  its  vene- 
rated owner. 

One  of  the  treasured  relics  of  the  Pilgrim, 
still  preserved  by  the  church,  is  his  vestry 
chair. 

Among  the  spots  conaecrated  by  Banyaa'a 
memory  is  a  deep  dell,  or  valley,  in  a  wood 
near  Hitchin,  (a  village  in  Hertfordshire,)  m 
which  a  thousand  people  could  aisemblo. 
Here,  standing  by  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which 
served  him  for  a  pulpit,  he  frequently  preach- 
ed (sometimes  at  midnight)  to  large  congre- 
gations, who  stood  around  him  on  an  emi- 
nence, in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  (It  is  said 
that  during  the  service  a  person  kept  watch 
at  the  oatrance  to  thit  spot,  to  give  notice  of 
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the  approach  of  officers  or  informers,  so  that 
ihe  people  might  have  time  to  escape.)  A 
ehimaev  comer  at  a  house  in  the  same  wood 
is  still  looked  upon  with  veneration,  as  hav- 
ing been  the  place  of  his  refreshment. 

About  five  miles  from  Hitchin  was  a  fa- 
mous Puritan  preaching  place,  called  Bend- 
ish,  where  Bunyan  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
preaching.  It  had  been  a  malt  house,  was 
very  low,  and  had  a  thatched  roof,  and  ran  In 
two  directions,  a  large  square  pulpit  standing 
in  the  angle.  Adjoining  the  pulpit  was  a 
high  pew,  on  which  ministers  sat  out  of  sight 
of  informers,  and  from  which,  in  case  of 
alarm,  they  could  escape  into  an  adjacent 
lane.  The  building  being  much  decayed,  the 
meeting  was  transferred,  in  1787,  to  a  place 
called  Coleman  Green  ;  and  the  pulpit,  with 
a  commendable  feeling,  was  carefully  re- 
moved thither.  This  and  the  pulpit  in  Lon- 
dock  are  believed  to  be  the  only  ones  now  in 
existence,  in  which  Bimyan  is  known  to  have 
preached. 

FOR  EIGHT  TRAVEI^. 

Greece  in  1 844  ;  or^  A  Greek'* s  Return  to  his 
Ncciive  Land — a  narrative t  edited  by  Th£0» 

DORE  DWIGRT,  Je. 

Chapter  X. 

Visit  to  EuboBa  continued. — Departure  from 
Chalcis. — Aspect  of  the  country. — A  deserted 
inn.— Arrival  at  Cumse. — Description  of  the 
place. — The  Sibyls. — Return. 

We  had  now  two  more  days' joumies  to 
make  bef  re  we  could  reach  our  destination; 
and  set  off  at  an  early  hour,  over  an  uneven 
country,  with  a  range  of  mountains  before  us, 
which  gave  us  the  certain  prospect  oi  a  fa- 
tiguing day. 

The  road  led  over  a  rough  and  thinly  peo- 
pled region.  It  was  merely  a  track,  made 
by  the  feet  of  men  and  horses,  and  in  many 
places  lay  over  ground  and  rocks  so  steep  and 
irregular^  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  climb 
up  on  foot.  We  now  and  then  saw  a  few 
houses  and  met  with  a  few  persons.  Most 
of  those  we  spoke  with  were  civil,  honest- 
looking  people,  with  little  knowledge,  but  as 
inteliigent  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  con- 
sidering their  poverty,  the  seclusion  of  their 
abodes,  and  the  long  subjection  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  gorernment  of  the  Turks,  lately 
brought  to  end.  They  generally  made  earnest 
inquiries  cooeeming  the  prospects  of  the  peo- 
ple since  the  recent  revolution,  with  which 
they  were  all  acquainted.  Naturally  enough, 
they  were  solicitous  to  learn  whether  they 
wtfre  likely  to  be  as  heavily  taxed  as  before ; 
and  it  gaye  tis  pleasure  to  inform  fhem  that, 
in  this  particular,  their  wishes  would  proba- 
bly be  gratified. 

it  may  seem  strange,  but  through  th6 
whole  day  I  did  not  see  the  remains  of  any 
iDcient  odifioes.  Not  a  ruin,  not  even  a  frag- 
meot  of  A  building  that  I  could  refer  to  the 
ikaeB  of  old,  any  where  met  my  eye.  The 
few  remains  I  saw  were  broken  walls,  whose 


appearance   I  thought  plainly  indicated  the 
hands  of  Venitiann. 

Late  in  the  day  we  crossed  a  mountain  of 
considerable  elev^ion,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  rose  far  above  us  and  the  summit 
was  covered  with  snow.  Descending  for 
some  time,  with  another  snow-capped  emi- 
nence in  front,  we  reached  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  but  narrow  ravine  between  them,  and 
stopped  at  a  lonely  stone  house,  which  had 
been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  travel- 
lers. It  was  untenanted,  as  it  is  most  of  the 
time,  and  had  nothing  to  afford  us  but  shelter. 
We  learned,  however,  that  the  mother  of  the 
proprietor  sometimes  attends  as  mistress  of 
the  inn.  We  entered  and  took  possession, 
making  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could, 
and  rejoicing  that  we  had  found  even  a  shel- 
tered spot  to  spend  the  night. 

In  the  morning  we  pursued  our  way,  de- 
scending first  to  a  warmer  and  more  fertile 
region,  which  is  naturally  preferred  by  the 
people,  although  no  less  rough  than  before ; 
and  there  we  began  again  to  meet  with  in- 
habitants. 

We  passed  through  several  small  villages, 
comprising  about  fifty  or  an  hundred  houses. 
These  are  built  of  stone,  square,  with  flat 
roofs,  and  rarely  of  more  than  a  single  story. 
The  people  are  all  farmers,  and  keep  sheep 
and  goats.  The  people  were  generally  seen 
with  their  distafis  in  their  hands,  spinning  in 
the  same  simple  manner  as  in  ancient  times ; 
and,  wherever  we  came,  I  was  regarded  with 
much  surprize,  because  I  wore  the  Frank,  or 
European  dress.  This  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me,  that  few  but  Greeks  ever  pass  that 
way.  They  often  presumed,  from  my  ap- 
pearance, that  I  was  a  foreigner,  and  began 
to  speak  of  roe,  thinking  I  would  not  under- 
stand them ;  but  I  found  every  word  they  ut- 
tered perfectly  intelligible,  and  no  very  re- 
markable peculiarities  of  dialect.  This  is  the 
Ihct  with  respect  to  all  parts  of  our  nation 
with  which  I  have  any  acqaintance.  The 
people  of  different  islands  ahd  countries  are 
often  distinguishable  by  some  tone,  manner 
of  speaking  or  unusual  words,  by  a  person  ex- 
tensively acquainted  with  the  Greeks ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  tw. ,  even  from  the  most 
remote  parts,  who  could  not  readily  converse. 

*  The  house  of  my  brother  at  Comae  was 
situated  in  the  village,  which  is  built  near  the 
summit  of  a  commanding  hill,  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  shore.  The 
view  I  much  admired  and  daily  enjoyed.  It 
overlooks  the  beautiful  harbor,  which  forms 
a  semicircle,  but  has  no  creat  depth,  and 
is  not  protected  from  all  winds.  It  is  lined 
with  a  beach,  on  which  the  little  trading  ves- 
sels, so  busy  in  the  milder  sca*sons  of  the 
year,  are  drawn  up  and  lef:  hi2:h  and  dry  du- 
ring the  winter,  after  the  ancient  manner,  so 
often  referred  to  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  The 
sea  spreads  out  broad  in  front,  and  fine  ranges 
of  mountains  rise  at  a  distance,  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  continent.  A  few  buildings 
have  been  erected  near  the  water,  forming  a 
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small  village ;  and  the  largest  of  them  are  the 
**  Tel6nion''  or  custom-house,  the  "  Limenar- 
ch^ion"  or  post-ofl5ce,  and  the  "Hygeiono- 
m^km'*  or  health-office.  The  reader  will 
learn  from  these  names  that  there  is  no  want 
of  derivatives,  and  legitimate  ones  too,  from 
ancient  roots,  easily  found  to  suit  new  objects. 

In  the  first  is  found  the  word  "  o  telon^s," 
a  publican,  so  familiar  to  the  Greek  l/ro ;  in 
the  second,  "limen,"  a  border,  and  **arche," 
ffovemment;  and  in  the  third,  "hyg^ia," 
health,  and  **  n6mos,'*  law. 

The  principal  article  of  export  from  Cumoe 
is  wine,  which  is  made  in  great  abundance. 
The  vines  are  raised  on  the  slopes  of  some  of 
the  hills,  as  welt  as  in  the  valleys,  and  are 
all  kept  closely  cut  down,  within  two,  or,  at 
most,  three  feet  of  the  ground.  Some  of  them 
are  of  great  age,  as  the  thickness  pf  their 
stocks  showed.  Instead  of  letting  the  branch- 
es spread,  as  in  some  countries,  the  vine- 
dressers trim  very  closely,  and  cut  off  every 
year  the  whole  growth  of  the  old  wood,  ex- 
cept a  single  eye,  called  **  ophthalmds,'*  on 
each  branch.  Red  and  white  grapes  are  both 
cultivated ;  and  the  making  of  wine  is  con- 
ducted on  the  same  plan  as  in  Samos. 

There  is  something  in  the  stories  of  the 
Sibyls,  which  makes  them  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  the  reader.  Probably  all  will  be 
reedy  to  acknowledge,  that  they  have  found 
their  attention  more  fixed  by  them  than  by 
the  common  tales  of  ancient  mythology.  Pro- 
bably one  reason,  if  not  Ihe  reason,  is,  that 
they  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  retire- 
ment alone,  in  the  possession  of  books,  or 
important  records  of  other  kinds,  secluded 
from  all  coniiection  with  vice,  and  devoted 
to  the  good  of  mankind  so  far  as  they  had  any 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Far  from  urging 
men  to  strife  or  immorality,  to  wicked  pas- 
sions or  evil  deeds,  they  kept  aloof  from  their 
fields  of  contention,  and  the  cities  which 
were  seats  of  crime  and  degradation.  Vastly 
purer  than  Juno  and  Venus,  they  are  not  re- 
presented as  victims  of  human  frailties,  much 
less  as  influenced  by  the  infernal  passions 
which  are  attributed  to  most  even  of  the  su- 
perior gods. 

These  consider  iTions,  it  ia probable,  incline 
us  to  desire  a  development  of  the  mysteries 
which  hang  over  the  Sibyls.  There  seems  to 
be  more  reason  la  believe  that  they  may  have 
been,  by  obscure  traditions,  transformed  from 
personages  connected  with  a  purer  system  of 
faith  than  that  which  sprung  up  among  gen- 
uine pagans.  But  here  our  inquiries  are  quite 
disappointed.  \Vc  find  different  accounts  of 
them,  given  by  different  writers.  Some  say 
there  were  three,  some  nine,  while  ten  is  the 
number  spoken  of  by  Varro. 

The  first  mentioned  is  the  Persian  Sibyl, 
apoken  of  by  Nicanor,  the  historian  of  Alex- 
ander ;  the  second,  the  Lybian ;  then  the  Del- 
phian, the  Cumaean,  the  Samian,  &c.  &c. ; 
lastly  that  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  in  Italy. 
The  most  celebrated  c*^  all  was  that  of  Cu- 
,  who  was  ftibled  to  Save  obtained  from 


Apollo  the  promise  of  being  permitted  to  live 
as  many  years  as  there  were  grains  of  sand 
in  a  handful,  forgetting  to  ask  also  for  health 
and  beauty,  which  soon  failed  her.  Virgil 
represents  her  as  afterwards  dwelling  in  the 
celebrated  grotto  near  Baia*  still  visited  by 
travellers;  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  she 
may  have  been  one  of  the  sisterhood  who  is 
said  to  have  sold  Tarquin  the  three  prophetic 
books  containing  the  celebrated  Sibylline  ver- 
ses. What  these  were  we  cannot  ascertain, 
«8  those  now  preserved  in  Greek  under  that 
title  are  probablv  forgeries.  From  all  that 
can  be  gathered,  nowever,  there  is  no  intima^ 
tion,  I  believe,  of  any  taint  of  immorality  upon 
the  writings  or  the  conduct  of  those  extraor- 
dinary personages. 

I  had  resolved  to  take  another  route,  on 
my  return  to  Athens,  as  that  by  Lidorike  was 
much  the  shorter,  so  that  I  might  expect  to 
save  half  the  time — that  is,  two  days  out  of 
four.  I  therefore  made  a  bargain  with  a 
man  to  take  me  to  that  village,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  strait,  where  I  could 
cross,  and  with  one  day's  ride  reach  the 
capital. 

We  set  off  accordingly,  one  morning,  with 
a  party  of  four — myself,  two  other  traveUers, 
and  the  guide,  who,  according  to  eoBtom,  pio- 
vided  and  took  care  of  the  horses.  Much  of 
our  route  lay  near  the  shore,  and  afforded  ub 
many  fine  views,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the 
water,  but  with  only  an  occasional  sight  of  a 
village,  scattered  habitations  and  &rms.  The 
country,  like  all  other  parts  of  Euboea,  was 
rough,  and  in  many  places  mountainous.  We 
stopped  for  the  ni^ht  at  a  village,  and  the 
next  day  reached  Lidorike  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  expecting  to  cross  the  water  with* 
out  delay,  and  to  be  in  Athens  that  night. 
But,  to  our  r^et,  we  found  there  was  not  a 
boat  to  be  ba«f,  all  the  fishermen  having  gone 
out  to  fish.  We  were  therefore  oblig^  to 
make  up  our  minds  ro  renoain  there  till  morn- 
ing ;  and  [  presented  a  letter,  with  which  mj 
brother  had  provided  me,  to  a  friend  of  his, 
the  custom-house  officer  of  the  little  port. 
Small  as  it  is,  and  with  no  fleet  to  be  seen 
exept  that  of  the  fishing  boats,  which  came 
into  the  harbor  at  night,  Lidorike  is  a  seaport, 
and  is  sometimes  visited  by  vessels  of  some 
size.  I  was  received  with  cordiality  by  my 
brother's  friend,  and  invited  to  take  up  mj 
lodgings  in  his  house,  which  I  accepted ;  and 
in  the  morning  I -was  early  seated  at  the 
helm  of  a  boat,  with  two  men  rowing,  and 
the  tiller  in  my  hands,  steeriog  for  the  villaffe 
of  Platanos,  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
morning  was  fine,  and  the  wind  fair ;  so  that 
we  made  a  short  and  pleasant  passage ;  and 
I  was  soon  mounted  on  a  horse,  pursuii^  my 
way  to  Athens. 

Among  other  recent  inventions  patented, 
there  is  one  by  Mr.  Townshend,  of  N.  H.»  of 
a  machine  for  marking  figured  goods,  which, 
for  $20,  may  be  attach^  to  any  ordinary 
loom.   It  is  an  invention  of  great  importenee* 
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In  our  last  number  we  gave  two  prints  re- 
presenting the  form  and  apparatus  of  the 
balloon  invented  by  Signor  Muzzi,  an  Italian 
gentleman  of  science*  who  is  now  in  this  city. 
We  give  below  some  further  explanations  and 
remarks  of  his  own,  in  addition  to  those  in- 
serted in  our  I8th  niunber. 

We  take  this  o(^)portunity  to  refer  to  the 
5th  number  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine, 
(page  9Sth,)  in  which  we  mentioned  the  suc- 
cess of  the  first  exhibition  made  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  favorable  opinions  expressed  in 
relation  to  it,  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished  scientific  men  of  Italy  and  New 

York. 

RCMARKS   OF   SIGNOR  BIUZZI. 

ON  HIS  NEW  SVSTEM  OF  JOELlAh  NAVIGATION. 

I  have  observed  that  an  inclined  plane,  with 
a  w^eight  .appended  to  its  centre,  suspended 
at  a  certain  height  by  a  small  cord  to  a  pulley, 
when  let  fall,  will  not  proceed  perpendicu- 
larly, but  in  an  oblique  line  determined  by 
its  inclination.  The  cause  of  this  phenome-- 
noo  ia  the  atmospheric  pressure  exercised,  or 
prodaoed,  through  the  attached  weight  on 
;  the  iaelined  plane.  I  have  likewise  observed 
)  that  if  the  plane  -  is  required  to  ascend  with 
rapidity,  it  will  not  ascend  in  a  vertical  line, 
but  in  one  almost  horizontal,  owing  to  the 
same  cause. 

Pondering  on  this  well  known   physical 
prineiple,  I  was  induced  to  construct  a  bai- 
/   igon  oi  lenticular  form,  and  to  affix  to  its 
}  sides  cwo  inclined  planes,  at  35^,  besides  a 
third  of  a  uiangular  form,  at  the  stem  of  the 
machine,  which  serves  as  a  rudder. 

The  inclined  planes  attached  to  the  ma- 
chine, cause  it,  in  ascending  or  descending,  to 
proeeed  in  an  oblique  line,  determined  by  the 
same  planes  which  compel  it  to  sail  in  a  zig- 
zag eoorse. 

i'he  maehine,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
is  a  balloon  of  lenticular  form,  the  ascension 
of  which  is  based  on  the  specific  lightness  of 
the  gas,  or  rarified  iaternal  air.  The  machine 
sails  above  and  below  ihe  atmospheric  press- 
ure, which  pressure  is  exercised  up  and  down 
the  inclined  planes  at  35^,  invariably  fixed  to 
the  sides  of  the  balloon.  This  pressure  de- 
compoeea  itself  in  two  forces,  one  perpendicu- 
kr  to  tlie  planes,  which  is  desuoyed,  the 
other  is  that  which  propels  the  whole  appa- 
ratus to  the  sides  of  the  angle  formed  by  the 
steering  planes. 

In  this  manner  the  balloon  should  always 
ascend,  but  when  arrived  at  a  certain  height, 
the  introduction  of  common  air,  or  the  letting 
off  of  gas  through  a  valve  which  will  be  in 
th^  large  machine,  and  changing  the  position 
of  the  radder,  eaases  the  machine  to  describe 
half  a  cirle  imparling  to  it  a  retrograde 
movement  following  the  angle  of  the  same 
planes  ;  therefore  the  course  run  over  by  the 
aachine  io  these  two  movements  would  be 
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the  inclined  parts  of  a  triangle  each  at  ZSP 
on  the  base  of  the  same  triangle.  The  as- 
censional and  descensional  force  of  the  ma- 
chine must  always  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  currents  it  has  to  pass  through. 

The  model  I  direct  at  will  in  a  room,  can- 
not be  used  in  the  open  air,  as  it  does  not 
possess  more  than  the  ascensional  power  of 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  will  not  consequently 
pass  through  currenis  of  greater  power. 

By  means  of  a  small  metal  machine  of  one 
pound  raising  power,  when  plunged  to  the 
bottom  of  a  tub  full  of  water  m  vvbich  artifi- 
cial currents  will  be  excited,  the  power  may 
be  shown  of  such  a  machine  to  pass  througn 
currents  either  transversely,  or  m  any  other 
direction. 

But  if  all  is  not  done  nothing  is  accom- 
plished. A  machine  constructed  in  the  re- 
quured  proportions  to  elevate  Aeronauts  in  the 
air,  and  the  corresponding  apparatus  can  alone 
verify  all  the  conaitions  of  an  experiment,  an^ 
swer  every  question,  solve  all  doubts,  and  es- 
tablish on  a  solid,  indisputable  basis,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  invention. 

The  seronautic  art  has  need  pf  the  concmr- 
rence  oi  all;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  phi- 
losophers, wealthy  men,  and  mechanics  will 
give  their  serious  attention  to  the  examina- 
tion, improvement,  and  protection  of  an  art 
which  promises  such  happy  results  to  the 
human  tamily. 

I  have  no  colors  sufficiently  bright  to  paint 
the  numerous  advantages  which  the  human 
&mily  may  derive  from  the  art  of  cronautics ; 
my  pen  is  too  feeble,  my  voice  is  too  faint  to 
reach  the  throne  of  constituted  power,  or 
awaken  the  interest  of  a  whole  nation.  How 
thankful  to  the  stipreme  Being  mankind  would 
be,  seeing  the  unoaunted  genius  of  man  travel 
the  air  m  all  security,  and  not  to  conquer^ 
to  slaughter,  to  disturb  private  liberty ;  but 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  benefit  his  fellow 
creature,  to  be  useful  to  all.  Happy  times ! 
Then  man  would  be  loved,  respectea,  protected 
ever)'  where ;  white  or  blacx,  high  or  low, 
all  would  be  brothers ;  no  one  would  commit 
violence,  for  fear  of  retribution  ;  the  old  and 
new  world  would  be  united,  and  would  love^ 
protect,  and  respect  each  other.  This  is  the 
great  aim  of  a  science  which  cannot,  and 
never  will  disturb  the  peace  of  Society. 

How  mean  those  men  appear  to  my  view, 
who  can  form  no  other  thoughts  than  those 
of  blood  or  conquest.  Human  infatuation ! 
Why  are  we  to  see  the  greatest  geniuses  a»- 
pir^  to  no  other  glory  than  that  of  butchenng 
their  fellow  menl  But  aerostatics  will  always 
be  harmless.  Silence  is  the  soul  of  crime, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  construct  in  secresy 
aerostatic  machines. 

Navigation  and  the  art  of  printing  have  im- 
doubtedly  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  advancement  of  the  human  species ;  but 
for  navigation,  millions  of  men  would  yet  live 
in  a  savage  state ;  but  for  the  art  of  printing, 
barbarism  and  ignorance  would  yet  sway  the 
(earth ;  let  us  now  make  secure  the  kingdom 
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of  the  witfds,  and  who  can  reckon  the  inna- 
merable  advantages  it  can  produce  ? 

I  conclude  that  serostatics  is  a  science  which 
will  never  be  prejudicial  to  society,  and  will 
^ne  day  awake  in  all  nations  a  deep  desire  to 
cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences  truly  useful  to 
the  human  family.  If  we  examine  the  ques- 
tion under  this  aspect,  who  does  not  perceive 
the  Jiiture  amalgaaiation  of  the  different  na- 
tions, and  the  many  happy  results  that  may 
be  derived  therefrom  ?  Who  will  be  willing 
to  consign  to  oblivion,  a  science  which  has 
conveyed,  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind,  so 
much  utilility  for  man  ?  **  It  is  not  worthy 
a  philosopher,**  says  Zambeccari, ''  to  despise 
the  invention  of  serostatics,  before  experience 
has  proved  their  impracticability." 

Prom  CkamUri^  JoumaL 
BookseUiiig  In  Great  Britain. 

That  has  been  called  the  Augustan  age 
of  literature,  when  Dryden,  Steol,  Addison, 
Swift,  Pope,  with  a  lesser  host  of  geniuses,  ^ 
flourished. 

At  that  period  the  mode  of  selling  books 
was  widely  different  from  that  which  now 
prevails.  Readers  were  fewer,  and  the 
means  of  making  known  the  merits  of  a 
book  far  more  limited.  The  only  prospect 
an  author  had  of  profitable  remuneration 
for  his  labors  was  to  issue  his  book  by  sub- 
acription. 

By  1709,  several  newspapers  had  been 
established  in  London ;  but  these  had  little 
or  no  effect  upon  "  the  trade,"  compared 
with  such  periodicals  as  the  Tatler,  Specta- 
tor, and  Guardian.  Not  many  years  after, 
wards,  (1731,)  Mr.  Cave  conceived  the 
idea  of  collecting  the  principal  original 
papers  from  the  newspapers  into  a  monthly 
repository,  to  which  the  name  of  magazine 
should  be  applied.  Hence  the  **  Gentle, 
man's  Magazine,"  which  began  in  that 
year,  and  still  exists,  the  venerable  parent 
of  a  host  of  lighterheaded  children.  Its 
success  was  so  great,  that  rivals  soon 
started  up.  The  *-  London,"  the  *•  Monthly 
Review,"  and  the  "Critical,"  were  the  most 
remarkable :  these  works  in  time  changed 
the  whole  system  of  bookselling.  They 
became  channels  of  information  on  literary 
subjects,  and  by  their  aid  an  author's 
merits  were  made  known  to  the  public 
without  the  intervention  of  a  titled  patron. 
They  took  the  patronage  of  men  of  letters 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  great  and  fash- 
ionable, and  transferred  it  to  the  people. 
From  1700  to  1756,  only  about  5280  new 
works  (exclusively  of  tracts  and  pamphlets) 
were  issued— or  about  ninety-three  per  an- 
,num  ;  whilst  from  the  latter  year  to  1803, 
this  average  of  new  works  increased  nearly 
ninety-three  per  cent. 


From  the  more  independent  system  of 
publishing,  must  be  dated  the  footing  iipon 
which  the  English  trade  now  stands.  The 
London  booksellers  who  were  rich  enough 
to  buy  manuscripts  and  to  get  them  printed 
on  their  own  responsibility,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  class,  who  sold  wholesale  and 
got  the  titl^of  "  publishers;"  whilst  those 
who  retailed  the  works  remained  booksel- 
lers.  It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
career  of  such  men  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Smollett,  Fielding,  Richardson,  d^c.  that 
this  division  took  place. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  new 
era  dawned  on  the  career  of  the  book-trade. 

Henry  Fisher,  while  yet  a  journeyman 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Jonas  Nuttall, 
the  founder  of  the  "  Caxton  press**  in  Liver- 
pool, conceived  the  happy  notion,  that  if 
expensive  works  were  supplied  to  poorer 
customers  in  cheap  parts,  and  periodically 
till  complete,  a  vast  number  of  persons 
would  become  eager  purchasers,  who  re- 
garded books  as  an  unattainable  luxury. 
Young  Fisher  proposed  to  Nutall  that  he 
should  not  only  print  standard  works  in 
cheap  numbers,  but  sell  them  upon  an  en. 
tirely  new  plan.  This  consisted  in  estab- 
lishing depots  in  every  principal  town.  To 
each  of  these  was  attached  a  staff  of  hawk- 
ers,  who  branched  off  all  over  the  district, 
going  from  door  to  door,  leaving  prospec- 
tuses, and  offering  the  numbers  for  sale. 
By  such  meana  books  found  their  way  into 
remote  places,  and  into  houses  in  which 
they  were  never  before  seen.  Though 
only  twenty  years  old,  Fisher  was  intrusted 
with  the  establishment  and  management  of 
the  depot  at  Bristol.  Amongst  the  first 
books  printed  for  sale  in  this  manner  were 
the  family  Bible,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, Josephus,  and  several  standard  devo- 
tional works.  The  Bible  was  issued  in 
forty  parts,  at  a  shilling  each.  The  hawk. 
er,  when  he  made  his  call,  displayed  the 
first  part  as  a  temptation.  If  he  could  not 
succeed  in  securing  a  custonier  at  once,  he 
requested  permission  to  leave  it  for  a  week, 
and  generally  found  at  his  second  visit  that 
a  decision  had  been  come  to  in  favor  of 
keeping  that  number,  and  of  periodically 
purchasing  the  succeeding  ones.  Thus, 
persons  who  could  easily  afford  the.dis- 
bursement  of  a  shilling  a-week  for  the 
gradual  purchase  of  a  bc^k,  but  would  have 
passed  their  lives  without  entertaining  the 
thought  of  giving  two  pounds  for  a  Bible  in 
one  sum,  became  in  time  the  possessors  of 
a  little  but  select  library. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1825)  that  Archi- 
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bald  Constable  of  Edinburgh  propounded 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Lockhart  a 
plan  for  revolutionizing  the  entire  trade  by 
the  aid  of  steam  and  cheap  printing.  *'  Lit- 
erary genius/'  he  exclaimed,  *<  may  or 
may  not  have  done  its  best ;  but  printing 
and  bookselling,  as  instruments  for  en- 
lightemng  mankind,  and  of  course  for  ma- 
king money,  are  as  yet  in  mere  infancy. 
Yesy  the  trade  are  in  their  cradle."  He 
then  shadowed  forth  his  outline  : — "  A 
three  shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every 
month,  which  must  and  shall  sell,  not  by 
thousands,  or  tens  of  tl^ousands,  but  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands— -aye,  by  millions! 
Twelve  volumes  in  the  year,  a  half-penny 
of  profit  upon  every  copy  of  which  will 
make  me  richer  than  the  possession  of  all 
the  copyrights  of  all  the  quartos  that  ever 
were,  or  will  be  hot-pressed !  twelve  vol- 
umes so  good,  that  millions  must  wish  to 
have  them  ;  and  so  cheap,  that  every  butch- 
er's callant  may  have  them,  if  he  pleases  to 
let  me  tax  him  sixpence  a-week  !"  Bright, 
and  not  extravagant  visions ;  but,  alas  1  it 
was  destined  that  others  should  realize  them. 
In  the  following  year  Constable  was  a  bank- 
rupt. 

When  his  affairs  were  wound  up,  he  com- 
menced his  Miscellany,  but  with  crippled 
means  and  a  crushed  spirit,  which  soon  af- 
ter was  quelled  in  death.  By  his  succes- 
sors, the  series  was  managed  with  little  suc- 
cess, and  after  a  few  years  it  was  discontin- 
ued. Still,  however^  the  plan  did  not  sink, 
ftfurray  in  his  "  Family  Library,"  Longman 
and  Co.  in  their  "  Cabinet  Cyclopedia"  and 
other  such  series,  Colbum  and  Bentley  in 
their  ^'  National  Library,"  carried  it  out  for 
several  years  with  more  or  less  success: 
and  at  that  time  it  appeared  as  if  no  books 
other  than  monthly  volumes  at  five  or  six 
shillings  would  sell. 

Meanwhile,  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision 
oC  Useful  knowledge  had  commenced  a 
series  of  sixpenny  publkations,  embracing 
the  jurincipal  sciences,  and  thus  were  show- 
ing the  way  to  still  further  declensions  in 
the  cost  of  literature.  It  was  remarked, 
however,  that  even  these  comparatively 
cheap  issues  were  absorbed,  not  by  the  work- 
inff-classps,  to  whom  they  were  professedly 
addressed,  but  by  the  middle  ranks.  And 
thus  it  has  ever  been  with  books  of  all 
kinds :  direct  them  to  one  class,  and  they 
hit  the  next  above.  It  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  reach  the  great  bulk  of  the  people^ 
that  cheaper  works  still  should  be  presented. 
It  was  with  some  such  views  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  present  work  commenced  it  . 


on  the  4th  of  February  1832.  Weekly 
sheets,  composed  of  matter  chiefly  compilal, 
and  aiming  at  no  literary  distinction,  had 
previously  been  by  no  means-  rare ;  nor 
were  they  unsuccessful.  But  this,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  first  attempt  to  furnish  original 
literary  matter  of  merit  through  such  a  me- 
dium. It  was  followed,  almost  immediately, 
by  the  well-known  Penny  Magazine,  the 
Saturday  Magazine,  and  other  similar  series, 
most  of  which  attained,  like  the  Journal,  a 
circulation  of  many  thousands. 

The  first  step  which   a  publisher  most 
usually  takes  when  he  has  printed  a  new 
book,  is  to  send  it  round  to  his  brethren  to 
have  it  "  subscribed  ;"  that  is,  to  learn  from 
each  house  how  many  copies  they  will  Ten- 
ture  to  take  ;  and  to  induce  them  to  specu- 
late, the  copies  thus  subscribed  for  are  de- 
livered at  a  certain  per  centage  less  than  the 
regular  trade  price.     The  copies  thus  sup- 
plied to  the  wholesale  metropolitan  houses 
are  then  distributed  thi\)ughout  the  retail 
trade,  both  in  town  and  country  ;  for  every 
provincial  bookseller  selects  a  London  or 
Edinburgh  publishing  house  as  his  agent, 
for  the  supply  of  whatever  works  he  may 
order.     Such  books  are  purchased  by  the 
agent  from  the  publisher ;  and  when  they 
have  accumulateid  sufficiently  to  cover  the 
expense  of  carriage,  they  are  made  up  into 
a  parcel  and  sent  to  the  retailer.     This  gen- 
erally happened,  up  to  about  ten  years  ago, 
on  the  last  day  of  a  month,  when  the  maga- 
zines are  published ;  for  of  them  alone  me 
general  demand  is  so  great,  that  they  form 
a  bulky  parcel  for  each  bookseller.     In 
1837,  one  of  "  the  trade,"  many  years  con- 
versant with  the  great  literary  hive  of  Lon- 
don on  "  Magazine  Day,"  made  the  follow- 
ing computations :      The  periodical  works 
sold  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  amounted 
to  500,000  copies.      The  amoimt  of  cash 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  these  was  JC25, 
000.      The    parcels  despatched    into    the 
country  per  month  were  2000.     These  par- 
cels, it  must  be  remembered,  not  only  con- 
tained magazines,  but  all  the  works  ordered 
during  the  preceaing  part  of  the  month. 

Since  then,  however,  the  vast  increase  of 
weekly  publications,  the  opening  of  rail- 
roads, the  extension  of  steam  navigation, 
and  other  causes,  have  in  a  great  measure 
withdrawn  the  bulk  of  books  from  the 
monthly  to  weekly  parcels,  one  of  which 
every  respectable  provincial  bookseller  now 
reg  u  larly  receives.  To  estimate  the  contents 
or  number  of  these  would  be  impossible ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
more  than  double  the  above  computation. 
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THE    FLAMINGO. 


This  U  one  of  the  most  striking  birds  in 
its  appearance,  yet  by  no  means  one  or  the 
most  graceful.  Ila  long  legs  and  neck 
gire  it  an  air  of  lightness  and  acliviiy  in 

lie  of  its  attitudes,  but  of  awkwafdneas 
i  in  others.  Still,  with  its  brilliant  plumage, 
which  is  often  a  deep  red,  it  arrests  the  at- 
tention, when  Been  ;    and  hence  its  name, 

Dg  called  Flaman  in  French,  from  the 

tin  JIamma,  flame,  which  the  English 
haw  altered  to  Flamingo.  The  Greeks 
called  it  phiBnicoptere,.  in  allusion  lo  Ihe 
same  charactertstic. 

These  birds  have  confused  ornitliologisis' 
not  a  little,  by  uniting  the  traits  of  several 
orders ;  for  example,  they  resemble  the 
waden  in  their  long  and  naked  tpgs,  and 
the  swimmers  in  their  webbed  feet,  while 
the  form  of  the  bill,  and  their  taking  their 
food  by  bending  the  head  almost  to  the 
ground  or  to  the  water,  and  placing  the 
upper  bill  undermost,  distinguishes  them 
fiofn  the  rest  of  the  winged  creation.  They 
feed  on  insects,  shellmh  and  flsh  spawn  ; 
and  hence  are  usually  found  frequenting 
Ihe  banks  of  streams  near  the  sea.     They 


proceed  in  lines  when  they  enter  the  water 
to  catch  flsh,  and  generally  keep  their  or- 
der when  they  lie  down  to  rest.  They  «r« 
said  to  station  sentinels  to  watch,  when  col- 
lected in  flocks  ;  but  this  ia  doubled,  as  well 
as  some  other  stories  which  have  faeea  tbld 
of  them. 

In  the  background  of  our  print  is  seen  a 
flamingo  silting  upon  her  neat,  which  ia 
built  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  fh>m 
the  ground,  because  the  awkward  fbrm  of 
•he  bird  renders  it  difficult  for  her  to  sit  up- 
on a  level  surface. 

They  are  ficquenlly  seen  in  the  South  of 
Prance,  but  do  not  make  their  appearance 
there  e»ery  season.  They  are  known  in 
some  parts  of  Languedoo  by  ihe  oame  of 
Beo-de-oharrue,  or  wheel-beak,  from  tte 
peculiar  form  of  their  bills.  There  are 
four  species  of  the  genus  Flamingo  : 

let,  The  Phcenicoplere  of  the  ancients, 
ad,  the  Red.  3d,  the  Small.  4lh,  the  Fiery. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  now  known  in 
F.urnpe  and  in  Egypt,  whose  tonaiie  hu 
been  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy.  Most  or 
all  these  species  are  inhabitants  of  Ameri- 
ca. The  last  mentioned  abounds  in  the 
wide  plains  of  Patagonin,  and  is  seen  fur. 
ther  north,  even  to  the  West  Indies. 


THE  AHGKICAN  PENNV  HAUAZINB. 


AH    ENGUSH    SAILOR.    TATTOOED    BY    THE    NEW  ZEALANDEBS, 


)  We  bave  heretofore  giTen  a  panicolar  ao  ' 
]  eooat  oftbe  practice  of  tatiooiog,  which  has 
,'  existed  among  various  savage  nations,  ia  dif* 
'  ferent  forms,  with  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
'  ap^tied.  The  reader  may  Bod  il  in  Nos. 
;    2  and  3- of  the  American  Penny  Magazine, 

pages  24  and  35.  This  print  presents  uswith 
;  a  portrait,  of  an  Englishman,  oamed  Euther- 

ford,  who  was  taken  by  the  New  Zeatandeni 

in  the  year  1816,  after  (he  destruction  of  the 
;   ressel  in  which  he  sailed,  and  the  murder  of  . 
'   all  his  companioDs.    Being  but  a  yottth  at 
<   thai  time,  bis  enUeaties  solleocd  the  heart 

of  one  tA  his  captorg,  who  had  been  bent  on 
'   the  bnicherjr  of  all  the  crew.    His  life  was 

■paroii  be  Tvas  adopted  by  a  chief,  married, 
:  ud  lived  I'tff^g  the  savages  until  1826,  when 
'  ui  American  vessel  appeared,  which  they 
\  awrked  for  destruction,  and  he  was  sent  on 
\  board  lo  decoy  it  into  their  power.  He,  how- 
'   tvcr,  disappointed  them,  by  making  his  his- 

tny  knowD.  snd  claiiDtng  ptotection  against 
,   (he  sanges. 


He  afterwards  found  his  way  to  his  native 

country,  where  he  was  regarded  with  imick  ' 

interest ;  and  a  portrait  was  painted  of  him,  i 

of  which  the  above  is  a  copy.    Il  is  gratify-  | 

ing  to  know  that,  since  that  time,  ibe  d^  ' 

graded  mhabiianls  of  New  Zealand  have  bea*,  ' 

W  a  great  extent,  changed  from  tavagea  to  ' 

civilized  men,  by  the  introduction  of  Cbrja-  | 

'  tiaoity  among  them  by  devoted  English  mi»'  ' 


We  are  enabled  lo  add  some  fiusts  relating 
to  tattooing  in  Africa,  by  whet  we  find  in  the 
first  volume  of  ihe'  "Exploring  Expedition," 
page  54,  and  onward. 

The  practice  of  marking  the  face  with 
brands  or  cuts  is  general  among  all  the  Hi- 
naa,  M  negroes  shipped  at  the  fort  of  Mina, 
and  all  along  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Af- 
rica. The  object  appears  to  be,  to  distingui^ 
the  nhabitaoi*  of  different  countries,  districts 
or  towns,  and  the  marks  are  used  by  slave  deal- 
ers (0  distinguish  the  negroes,  who  are  held 
at  different  prices,  according  to  their  iribea.       \ 
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PERSIAN  MAWNBRS. 

From  **  K^ppetM  Journsu.  in  16U,'*^ Selected  for  the 
Ainerican  Penny  Magazine. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  officers  of  the  Alligator, 
and  oar  travelling  party,  went  this  afternoon 
to  the  house  of  an  Armenian,  named  Parsigh, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony of  his  betrothment  to  an  Armenian  lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  now  resident  at 
Boshire. 

We  were  admitted   into 


a  lon^ 
TurkiB 


narrow 


J 
•» 


apartm0:it,  fitted  up  in  the  Turkish  style, 
where  we  found,  seated  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  fifty  Armenian  ladies,  who  rose  on  our 
approach.  At  the  top  of  the  room  was  the 
nishaunt  or  betrothing  present,  consisting  9  a 
bottle  of  rose-water,  sugar  candy,  and  oranges 
covered  with  gold  leaf:  over  the  nishaun  were 
thrown  two  or  three  embroidered  scarfs. 
The  Armenian  bishop,  accompanied  by  two 
priests,  now  entered  the  room,  carrying  wax- 
candles,  ornamented  with  gold-leaf.  Their 
dress  was  simple  and  uniform,  being  merely 
looae  black  robes,  clasped  in  front  with  a 
small  idlver  crucifix.  Their  heads  were 
shaved,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  thus 
completely  reversing  the  mode  of  tonsure 
practice  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  An 
officiating  priest  brought  in  a  glass  of  wine, 
over  which  the  bishop  waved  the  crucifix,  and 
dropped  in  a  diamond  ring.  Chapters  from 
the  Old  and  New,  Testament  were  then  chant- 
ed by  the  bishop  and  priests.  This  ceremony 
of  betrothing  only  takes  place  when  the  par- 
ties are  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  In 
this  instance,  the  nishaun  and  rin^  are  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  betrothed,  at  Bashm.  When 
the  ceremony  was  over,  we  retired  to  another 
room  to  dine.  Among  a  great  variety  of 
dishes,  I  recognized  many  ofthose  mentiooed 
in  the  Arabian  Nights,  in  the  imaginary  feast 
of  Hindbad  the  Porter,  with  the  merry  Bar- 
mecide Lord. 

After  dinner,  one  of  our  party  proposed  the 
health  of  the  bride  elect,  which  was  drank 
with  "  three  times  three,**  to  the  astonish- 
ment  of  our  host,  who  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  our  noisy  civilities ;  but,  as  we  were 
rulers  of  the  feast,  we  had  it  all  in  our  own 
way,  and  amused  ourselves  with  joking  the 
future  bridegroom  on  the  fertile  subject  of 
matrimony.  In  this  we  were  joined  by  his 
relatioBS,;,while  the  subject  of  our  merriment 
sat  blushing  and  smiling  with  all  becoming 
modesty.  In  the'course  of  the  evening,  one 
of  the  relations  sang  a  song,  with  a  loud  na- 
sal twang,  to  our  national  air  oi  **  God  Save 
the  King." 

In  the  midst  of  thte  revelry,  attracted  by 
the  sounds  of  music,  we  stole  on  to  a  terrace* 
where  we  found  all  the  ladies  assembled. 
They  were  dancing  in  a  circle,  with  a  slow 
measured  step,  with  their  little  fingers  linked 
tQ|[ether.  Two  very  pretty  girls,  with  their 
hair  neatly  plaited  down  their  backs,  then 
danced  a  pa$  de  deux*  The  step,  thotigh 
slow,  was  not  deficient  in  grace. 

The  females  that  we  saw  were  handsome. 


(! 


Their  hair,  from  the  straggling  sfecimens 
which  escaped  from  out  the  nand kerchief,  ap- 
peared to  be  generally  of  a  beautiful  auburn. 
Of  their  figures  no  correct  opinion  could  be 
formed,  from  the  disadvantageous  shape  of  a 
dress  consisting  of  loose  quilted  robes,  open  in 
the  front,  and  a  large  scarf  tied  negligently 
about  the  hips. 

As  the  evening  advanced,  we  Europeans 
took  share  in  the  performance  in  a  merry  reel, 
*io  the  music  of  the  drum  and  fife  of  the  mari- 
ners^    After  this,  we  witnessed  the  curious 
ceremony  of  a  Turk  and  a  Jew  dancing  to- 
gether,  to  celebrate  the  betrothment  of  a 
Christian — a  circumstance  remarkable  in  a 
country  so  distinguished  for  religious  rancor 
to  those  of  a  different  persuasion.    The  exhi- 
bition was  truly  pantomimic  and  hiffhly  en- 
tertaining, as  it  serjc^d  to  contrast  the  bus- 
tling activity  of  the  European  with  the  steady 
demeanor  of  the  Asiatic.    The  dance  was 
meant  to  represent  a  fight  for  a  fair  lady. 
It  commenced  with   divers   gliding   move- 
ments, and  at  last  ended  with  an  open-handed 
sparring  match,  in  which  both  turbans  were 
discomposed.    Not  so  the  gravity  of  the  wear- 
ers, who,  during  the  dance,  which  lasted  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  moved  not 
a  muscle  of  their  features.    At  a  late  hour 
we  retired   to  rest,  attended  by  a  numerous 
host  of  servants  carrying  linen  lanterns,  which, 
reflecting  on  the  mingled  group  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatics,  had  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  so,  not  having,  like  the  mhabitants, 
the  fear  of  a  baiter  before  our  eyes  for  keep- 
ing late  hours,  we  placed  the  drummer  and 
filer  in  the  van,  and  returned  to  the  factory, 
singing  and  dancing  all  the  way — our  sounds 
of  merriment  breaking  in  upon  the  dead  si- 
lence of  the  streets. 


Matnooth  College.— Great  excitement 
prevails  in  England  in  consequence  of  a  min- 
isterial yearly  grant  to  Maynooth  Colleff^  ^ 
Catholic  institution  at  which  most  or  the 
Catholic  priests  are  educated  in  Deoa's  Theo- 
logy. On  the  promulgation  of  the  plan  in 
Parliament,  remonstrances  against  it  were 
piled  on  the  table,  and  iir  a  week  100,000 
names  were  sent  in.  The  bill  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  its  passage  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  considered  douotful. 
Among  the  protcstants  in  Ireland,  the  excite- 
ment was  ss  great  as  in  England.  Sir  R(4>ert 
Peel  said  he  felt  this  to  be  necessary,  in  ovdcr 
to  unite  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
in  the  support  of  government,  should  a  war 
break  out  between  Eneland  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  His  speedi 
in  the  House  of  Commons  produced  great 
sensation. 


> 


The  Pittsburgh  Age  states  that  Dr.  Alfred 
T.  King,  of  Green  burg,  has  discovered  in 
several  localities  in  Westmoreland  coiraty. 
Pa.  footmarks  of  seven  distinct  but  nonde- 
script animals  on  micaceous  sandstone*  be- 
longing to  the  coal  measures. 


V,    V' 
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PABENTS'  DEPARTMENT 


AN  AMSRICABT  HOME. 

^s  Extract  from  the  Riv,  Mr,  BarMs's  Sermon  on 
ths  Ltut  Sabbath  of  the   Year. 

Ad  American  home !  what  an  idea  is  con- 
Tejred  by  that  word  !  The  ancient  Greek,  and 
Romao*  and  Hebrew  knew  not  the  term.  It 
is  a  stranger  to  the  modern  Gallic  people,  and 
is  ibund  in  few  of  the  languages  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  and  Roman  talk^  of  a  house  and 
a  household,  and  doubtless  there  were  attrac- 
tive ideas  in  the  word  to  them.  Around  the 
Ofiental  phrase'  *'  the  shepherd's  tent,"  there 
is  thrown  soma  charm  of  romance — more  in 
the  idea  than  in  the  reality — though  there  are, 
to  an  oriental,  pleasurable  associations  con- 
nected with  it :  so  in  my  boyhood,  also,  we 
were  charmed  with  the  description  of  the 
happiness  of  the  dwelling  in  Arcadia — more 
in  cureams  of  poetry,  than  there  ever  was  in 
\  the  reality.  The  word  we  have  obtained 
from  our  old  Saxon  tongue,  and  we  have  in- 
rested  it  with  ideas  such  as  could  have  been 
^fathered  around  such  a  word  among  no  peo- 
ple except  those  of  Saxon  origin.  Transport 
the  word  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  or  to  China, 
X  or  to  Persia,  or  to  Turkey,  or  to  Russia,  and  it 
i  loses  its  meaning.  You  cannot  clothe  it  there 
with  what  is  attractive  in  it  here. 

How  many  tender  and  beautiful  conceptions 
enter  here  into  the  meaning  of  the  word 
konu !  It  is  not  merely  the  place  of  our 
birih,  nor  the  place  where  our  father,  and 
mother,  our  brothers  and  sisters  live — it  is 
not  merely  the  place  where  we  have  been 
trained,  and  where  we  sported  in  boyhood — 
not  that  our  house  is  more  beautiful  or  splen- 
did than  can  be  found  in  other  lands — it  is 
not  that  we  are  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  fare 
>  sumptuously  every  day ;  but  it  is  that  there 
^  dusters  around  an  American  home,  what  is 
yr  rafehr,  if  ever,  tol>e  found  in  any  other  habi- 
/  lattofe  of  man.  All  homes  in  our  land  are  not, 
/  indeed,  {Nfecisely  the  same,  but  there  is  a  beau 
\  ideal  which  easily  conveys  the  conception,  and 
S  which  will  find  its  original  m  thousands  of 
j  ths  abodes  in  this  Republic,  and  not  often  in 
\  the  older  portions  of  the  world — rarely,  ex- 
I  eept  in  our  own  native  land. 
)  h  is  the  a* ode  of  Liberty,  The  fl^lher  is 
J  illowed  to  pursue  his  own  plan  for  the  good 
of  his  family,  and,  with  his  sons,  to  labor  in 
vhai  profession  he  chooses,  and  to  enjoy  the 
trattt  of  his  own  labor.  The  results  of  his 
}  toil  are  not  liable  to  be  tora  away  by  rapa- 
fwas  officers  of  government,  nor  is  he  subject 
U>  ilie  wilt  of  another  as  to  the  amount  of 
ither  which  he  shall  perform,  or  the  kind  of 
employment  which  he  shall  pursue.  He 
tOKf  hre  where  he  pleases — He  may  pur- 
ditoe  a  field  as  his  own — he  may  plant,  or 
tDsr,  m  buMd,  where  and  what  he  chooses — 
iod  theie,  undisturbed,  he  may  lie  down  and 
^ie>  It  Is  the  abode  of  neatness,  thrift,  and 
.oosspetence.     It  is  not  the  wretched  hut  of 


the  Greenland er  or  the  Caffrarian,  or  the  un- 
derground abode  of  the  Kampskatkan,  or  the 
style  of  the  Hottentot.  It  is  the  abode  of  in- 
telligence. We  associate  with  the  word  in- 
stinctively the  idea  that  they  who  reside  there 
can  read — that  they  have  the  Bible — that  they 
are  not  strangers  to  other  books  and  other 
modes  of  transmitting  thou|pht.  They  are 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  their 
country — they  know  their  rights  as  citizens — 
they  know  the  value  of  a  vote — they  know 
where  to  find  redress  if  they  are  wronged— 
they  feel  sure  that  if  they  are  wronged  they 
will  have  redress. 

It  is  the  abode  of  contentment  and  peace. 
The  bond  that  unites  all,  is  love  and  mutual 
respect.  A  father  and  mother  are  respected, 
obeyed  and  loved.  They  have  intelligence 
and  virtue,  which  constitute  a  claiin  to  res- 
pect, and  they  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  in  the  careful  training  of  their  children. 
It  is  the  abode  of  kindness.  There  is  kindness 
to  each  other,  and  to  all  who  have  a  claim  to 
compassion.  The  poor  neiffhbor  has  a  share 
in  the  sympathy  existing  there,  and  is  sure 
that  he  shall  not  be  sent  empty  away.  It  is 
the  abode  of  safety.  On  raj  own  father's 
house,  which  has  stood  now  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  there  has  never  been  lock  or  bolt ; 
nor  when  left  alone,  as  it  has  of^en  been,  has 
it  ever  been  in  any  way  secured  against  rob- 
bers, and  yet  it  has  never  been  entered  fbr  an 
evil  purpose.  If  to  these  things  as  they  might 
be  expanded  and  illustrated,  you  were  (o  add 
the  idea  of  religion-— of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel  in  the  purest  form  known  since  apos- 
tolic times,  producing  kindness,  contentment, 
and  peace — sustaining  the  sool  in  adyeistty, 
leading  the  heart  up  to  God  with  gratimde— 
inclining  'to  his  daily  worship  in  the  habita- 
tion, and  the  ordering  of  all  the  plans  of  life 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  religion, 
you  would  have  completed  the  image  of  an 
American  Home. 

Such  is  the  home  that  is  loved,  that  we 
revert  to  with  pleasure  when  far  away,  and 
when  we  are  tossed  on  the  billows  of  life, 
and  that  we  love  to  revisit  again,  after  we 
have  been  absent  many  years.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  it  is  in  such  a  home,  and  in  the 
strong  attachment  which  is  formed  for  it,  that 
the  stabiliiy  of  such  an  institution  lies.  Yon 
have  an  indissoluble  hold  on  the  virtue  and 
good  conduct  of  your  scms,  as  long  as  home 
IS  what  it  should  be,  and  as  long  as  it  shall 
seem  to  them  when  there,  or  when  abroad,  to 
be  the  most  pleasant  spot  on  eatth.  Our 
strength  as  a  people  is  there ;  oor  hope  is 
there;  the  foundations  of  the  republic  rest 
there. 

Other  things  are  important  in  their  places. 
The  measures  of  government  are  important ; 
the  laws  thai  shall  be  enacted  ;  the  foreign 
and  domestic  policy;  the  patronage  of  the 
arts,  and  the  fostering  of  soietice,  are  all  im- 
portant, but  none  of  them  have  an  impor- 
tance that  can  be  compared  with  the  purpose 
of  making  an  American  home  what  it  should 
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be.  Now,  it  is  mach,  thai,  at  the  doie  of 
the  fear,  we  can  reflect  that  these  jnQuences 
have  been  ailentlv  and  steadily  going  forward 
thtougboui  another  whole  year ;  that  in  tea 
thousand  habilaiioDS  of  our  land,  the  virtues 
which  are  to  ^o  most  into  the  future  welfare 
of  the  republic,  hare  been  uninierrupiedlf 
culiiTated,  and  ihai  ten  thousand  virtuous 
and  pioue  fathers  and  mothers  have  beeu 
noiselessly  at  work  every  day,  in  making 
more  firm  ihefoundationsof  virtue,  of  liberty, 
and  of  religioD.  We  have  no  arithmetic  to 
express  the  value  of  ibta  sileut  influence  for  a 
year,  or  even  for  ■  day.  WJio  can  tell  how 
mucb  the  dewathatfan  around  onr  dwellings 
at  Dighi  are  worth  ?  Some  lime  since  an  in- 
genious utilitarian  attempted  to  estimate  the 
value  in  this  country  to  the  national  wealth 
of  a  tingle  day's  sonshine,  but  our  arithmetic 
is  not  well  adapted  to  such  things.  There 
are  influences  collateral,  unobserved,  or  re- 
mole  in  the  dew-drop,  and  the  Bvnbeam,  and 
the  training  in  a  virtuous  home,  which  you 
cannot  bring  within  the  compass  of  your  cal- 
culations. 


JUVENILE  BEPAR'^MENT. 


INSBCTS   ON  TRBBS. 

Edw&rd  WIS  walking  with  his  father  one 
ia,y  in  the  winter,  imder  a  row  of  treee. 
"  What  do'  you  think  those  things  are  that 
hang  so  thick  on  the  limbs  over  your  head  }" 
aaked  his  fiuher. 

He  looked  and  savr  many  little  lumpa 
about  as  large  as  his  fingers.  They  were 
dark  colored,  and  each  was  fonened  to  a 
twig  by  a  kind  of  short  string,  so  that  the 
wind  swung  them  backwards  and  forwards. 
They  locdted  like  buds :  but  it  was  too  cold 
for  buds.     (See  No.  2.) 

"  I  told  one  of  the  neighbors,  the  other 
day,"  said  his  fitther,  "  thai  it  would  be  well 
■to  have  these  all  picked  oS*:  for  next  spring 
a  winged  insect,  such  as  you  call  a  miller, 
will  como  out  of  each  of  these  things,  and 
Uy  its  eggs,  which  will  Boon  hatch  worms, 


or  cat«r|»iUars,-tliat  will  Mt  ik*  lavrtrnM  Aa 
treee." 

Kdward  was  not  much  surprised  at  this 
information,  because  he  had  heard  much 
about  different  sorts  of  insects  before,  por- 
ticularly  of  the  black  roessuring  wonna 
which  destroy  the  iblioge  of  trees  in  xaamy 
places,  and  make  a  disgusting  appearance. 
He,  however,  had  never  before  seen  the  win- 
ter abodes  of  the  speciea  spoken  of  by  his 
father,  and  listened  while  he  spoke  in  this 

"  There  are  a  few  things  which  oug^  to 
be  known  by  everybody  about  insects. 
They  are  important  and  easily  remembsmd. 
Pay  a  little  attention  now  and  underataod 
well,  then  you  will  be  likely  to  know  them 
all  your  life. 

"  1.  Most  insects  go  throngh  four  chang- 
es :  first  they  are  in  eggs,  then  they  aia 
worms,  grubs  or  caterpiltata,  then  m  the 
chrysalis  or  motionless  stale,  then  they  have 
wings  and  fly  about,  after  which  they  die. 

"  2.  They  generally  do  no  harm  except 
while  they  are  worms  or  caleipillars  ;  and 
then  only  by'oating  leaves  or  some  other 
substance  which  is  their  natural  food.  Mns- 
qtteloes  and  some  other  insects  with  two 
wings  bite  horses  and  men,  and  especially 
children,  because  they  are  hungry  and  fsed 
on  blood ;  but  there  are  only  a  few  sons 
which  do  so. 

"  3d.  Caterpillars  never  bite  people."  Tbu 
Edward  could  hardly  believe,  because  he 
had  often  heard  that  ugly  worms  were  poi- 
sonous, and  had  seen  children  afraid  of  thenL 
Bui  his  &iher  assured  him  that  he  aerei , 
need  be  afraid  of  the  blackest  crawling  thmf  I 
in  the  world  of  that  kind.  In  the  first  place,' 
the  books  of  learned  men  say  so  ;  and,  in  1 
the  second  place,  their  moulhs  are  not  nuuldl 
for  il.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  b*' 
told  this,  and  to  know  that  even  < 
which  cihidren  are  taught  to  fear,  never  g 
into  anybody's  ears.  That  is  alt  a  n 
and  thousands  (rf  people  have  bem  fi 
ened  when  there  was  no  reason  for  it  at  al£J| 

Edu-ard's  father  expkuned  to  him  why  i| 
is  that  bugs  and  other  little  crestum  havJ 
ics  been  found  troublesome,  by  geli 
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tiif  Brto  pmsfitfB  mm  and  aot  being  easily 
got  out  It  is  always  by  mistake  when  they 
go  in^  and  they  would  be  as  glad  to  get  out 
as  you  would  be  to  have  them,  because  the 
wax  which  keeps  the  inside  of  the  ear  soft 
taslea  bkter  to  th^n.  But  their  claws  pre- 
tW  tkem  from  moving  backwards,  and 
they  have  not  room  to  turn  round.  ^  The 
dotuns  sometimes  drop  in  a  little  oil  and 
then  syringe  the  ear  with  warm  water,  and 
o«t  they  come. 

After  thiS)  Edward's  father  took  Cuvier's 
Amraal  Kingdom,  abridged,  and  taught  him 
more  about  insects,  and  also  gave  him  the 
Toknws  of  Harper's  Family  and  School 
library  on  Insects  to  read.  My  young 
leaders  will  find  a  great  many  interesting 
aeoriea  and  pictures  in  the  books  last  named ; 
and  older  persons  may  get  information  in  a 
sboit  eompass  in  the  first 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 


■1II.XITUDE    D  BTEE8  VIVANS    DANS  I.BB  FORBTS 

DU   BRESIL* 

Le  Datura! iste  qui  arrive  ici  pour  la  pre- 
jsMre  fois,  ne  sait  pas  ce  qu'il  doit  le  plus 
a^MiFer,  des  fonnes,  des  couleurs*  oo  des  cris 
si  (livers  des  animaux.  Excepte  k  midi,  iors- 
qoi^  ioQtes  les  cr^tures  de  la  zonetorride 
dieOBiiOPt  I'ombre  ec  le  repos,  et  qu'od  si- 
IcMB  aolennel  se  r^pand  sur  toute  la  nature 
qa^SUuminent  les  rayons  d*uii  soleil  ^blouis- 
Baat»  chaque  heure  du  jour  met  en  mouve- 
mcat  une  race  difi(§reote  d'animaux. 

X«o  matin  est  aDuonc^  par  les  glapissemeas 
des  ainffesy  par  les  soos  aigus  que  fonneat  les 
cr^OOT  et  les  grenouilles,  et  par  le  ramage 
moaoCooe  des  cigales.  Lorsqae  le  soleil  a 
dissip^  les  vapeurs  ^ui  le  pr^edaient,  tous 
Us  animauz  se  f(§iicnent  k  la  fois  de  la  re- 
Bflfnasce  du  jour.   Les  guepes  quittent  leurs 

as  nids  sQspendus  a  ax  branches  desarbres. 
fbnrmis  sortent  des  habitatioos  sigulieres 
qa^es  se  soat  construites,  et  s'avancent  snr 
lea  acbtiers  qu^eUes  ont  elles-memes  traces 
p9ilf  lour  usage.  De  charmants  papilloas, 
do^  les  cottlears  sont  aussi  ^atantes  que 
ceff^  de  ran>en-ciel,  tani6t  isoles  ec  tan  tot 
ToltigeoK  de  fleor  en  ileur,  ou  voat 
■  er  lenr  nouriture  sur  les  routes  et  sur 
IfS  IJMda  sablonneux  des  ruisseaux.  Des  my- 
lisfci  d'escarbots  bourdonnent  dans  Pair  ou 
^tiaidkni  comme  des  diamans  parmi  les  fleurs 
<tivja  rerdure. 

Mtoa  le  m^me  temps,  d'agiles  lezards,  re- 
^iMaMes  par  leur  forme  et  la  vivacit^  de 
^ip^ppnlmrfj  sortent  de  dessoas  le  gazon  et 
^  bpos  creus4§s  dans  le  sol.  Des  serpens  ven- 
^"*'*'  d*iiBe  couleur  sombre,  d'autres  reptiles 


inoffetisifs»  pkis  briHans  que  r^mail  des  fieors, 
se  glissent  sur  la  tige  des  arbres,  et  guetteOKt* 
en  s'epanouissent  au  soleil,  les  insectes  et  les 
oiseaux. — Humboldt. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DiscovBRiBs  AT  RojiB. — Somo  peas- 
ants,  who  were  seeking  for  chickory  in  the 
country  near  Rome,  oiscovered  in  a  field 
which  makes  part  of  the  domain  of  the 
Prince  Borghese,  a  numerous  collection  of 
antique  figures  in  clay  representing  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  human  body,  such  as  heads, 
eyes,  ears,  arms,  hands,  feet,  dLC.,  and  of  do- 
mestic animals,  such  as  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
pigs,  d&c.  The  peasants  immediately  began 
to  fill  the  bags  whicb  they  had  with  them, 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  guardians  of  the 
domain  arrived  and  attempted  to  seize  what 
the  peasants  had  taken.  An  obstinate  con- 
test ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  the  peasants 
succeeded  in  making  their  escape  with  a 
part  of  their  booty,  which,  however,  was  so 
considerable,  that  the  shelves  of  many  of  the 
antiquity  shops  of  Rome  were  filled  with 
thgn  the  next  morning. 

The  archeologists  who  have  examined 
the  figures  in  question,  agree  in  thmking 
that  these  are  the  ez  voto  from  the  baths  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Grabii,  which  were  situa- 
ted near  the  place  where  these  things  were ' 
found,  and  the  waters  of  which  had  the  repu- 
tation of  healing  many  of  the  diseases  of 
men  as  well  as  animals.  These  articles 
have  only  a  historical  value,  hi  view  of 
art  they  are  of  no  interest,  for  the  execution 
of  them  is  rude,  and  those  of  the  same  kind 
appear  as  if  cast  in  the  same  mould.  It 
would  appear  then  that  if  the  origin  of  these 
figures  as  we  have  given  it  is  correct,  there 
must  have  been  at  Rome  manu&ctories  of 
the  ex  voto,  where  they  were  sold  to  the  less 
wealthy  part  of  the  people  at  a  low  price. 
Prmce  Borghese  has  given  directions  to 
have  researches  carried  on  over  the  whole 
field  where  these  discoveries  have  been  made, 
to  ascertain  if  other  antiquities  can  be  dis- 
covered there. — Eng,  pa/per. 

A  method  is  said  to  have  been  rec^tly 
discovered  in  England,  whereby  wood  can 
be  rendered  as  hard  said  doraUe  as  iron 
or  stone;  and  it  is  further  asserted  that 
the  wooden  rails,  thus  prepared,  have  been 
successfully  substituted  for  the  iron  rails  in 
common  use. — The  cost  of  heavy  iron  rails, 
of  the  most  approved  kind,  is  said  to  be  in 
England  not  tour  from  $7000  per  mile ; — 
rails  made  by  the  new  method  it  is  stated 
can  be  laid  down  for  $400  per  mile. 
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The  umoal  report  of  the  Patent  office, 
for  the  last  year,  makes  mention  of  the  dis- 
covery as  one  likely  to  be  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  this  country.  The  wooden  rails 
have  been  used  on  the  Dover  railroad,  and 
others  laid  down  at  Vauxhall,  for  experi- 
ment, have  endured  a  year's  travel,  witnout 
any  perceptible  injury.  The  process  of 
preparing  the  timber  is  simply  this : 

The  pieces,  after  having  been  fitted  by  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  for  their  places,  are  in- 
troduced into  an  immense  iron  cylinder, 
which  is  then  exhausted  by  an  air  pump. 
A  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  then 
injected,  which  immediately  enters  into  the 
eidiausted  pores  of  the  wood.  The  wood  is 
then  withdrawn,  and  placed  again  in  a  simi- 
lar Tacuum,  in  a  solution  of  muriate  of  lime, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  the  sulphate 
of  iron  within  the  wood,  decomposes  it,  and 
forms  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum, 
within  the  wood ;  and  the  muriate  of  iron, 
the  other  new  compound  goes  about  its  busi- 
ness. So  the  wood  becomes  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  stone  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and 
yet  it  is  as  tough  as  it  was  before." — Select 

FOREUGir. 

It  has  been  determined  that  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  shall  not  visit  Ireland. 

Ireland. —  The  effect  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  is  likely  to  produce  a  division  among 
the  Irish  Repealers. 

Switzerland. — It  is  thought,  by.  some  of 
the  Paris  writers,  that  there  can  be  no  recon- 
ciliation short  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  choosing  members  of  the  Diet,  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  two  parties  in  the  Diet 
oontinae  Qnohanged. 

The  German  troops  which  lined  the  Rhe- 
nish frontier  and  the  Voralber^  still  formed, 
to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Swiss  territory,  a 
cordon  of  about  sixty  leases  in  extent, 'the 
principal  points  of  which  were  Loerrach, 
Constance,  Lindau,^nd  Bregentz.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Berne  had  superseded,  in  his  post 
of  Professor  of  Law,  M.  Wilhelm  Snell,  the 
soul  of  the  ulura  Radical  party.  Snell  was 
formerly  a  Professor  at  Basle,  and  became  the 
chief  promoter  of  the  revolution  which  ended 
in  the  separation  of  the  city  from  the  coun- 
try. He  was  subsequently  called  to  Berae, 
where,  as  Professor  of  the  University,  he  pro- 
pagated the  most  demagogical  doctrines,  and 
mainly  cooiributed  to  organize  the  late  inva- 
sion of  Lucerne  by  the  free  corps. 

Lucerne  had  suffered  ail  the  prisoners  laaie 
by  its  troops  to  depart,  under  the  stipulation 
lor  ransom. 

France. — The  exciting  topic  of  the  Jesuits 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  It  originated  with  M.  Thiers,  who 
described  the  vicissitudes  the  order  of  Jesuits 
had  experienced  since  its  foundation ;  the  mo- 
tives of  its  condemnation  in  France  in  the 


IStb  century,  and  those  which  had  indnced 
the  Pope  to  pronounce  the  dissolutten  of  the 
community.  M.  Thiers,  in  concluding,  called 
on  the  CsDinet  to  execute  the  laws,  and  dis- 
solve a  religious  con^e^tion  which  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  divisions  that  had  lately 
manifested  themselves  in  the  Catholic  com- 
munity. 

M.  Dupin  made  a  strong  speech  against 
the  Jesuits. 

M.  Berryer  demanded  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  iheir  full  plenitude,  and 
he  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  law.   . 

M.  Hebert,  Attorney  General,  delivered  a 
vehement  phillippic  against  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  fur  three  hundred  years  been  at  war  with 
all  institutions  and  with  all  sects. 

Italy. — The  publication  of  the  Italian 
translation  of  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States  has  been  formally  refused,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  American  Minister, 
by  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  censors 
of  Turin. 

HuNGEBFOBD  BRiDGE.^i— One  of  the  now  nine 
days'  wonders,  among  the  citizens  of  London, 
is,  the  new  iron  suspension  bridge  which  con- 
nects the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  sides  of  the 
British  metropolis,  and  which  is  just  opened. 
In  one  day  40,000  persons  crossed  over  it» 
it,  paying  the  toll  of  one  penny  each. 

In  the  22  cantons  of  Switzerland  there  arc 
1,278,100  Protestants,  865,400  Catholics,  iO. 
monasteries,  and  53  nunneries. 

Douglas  Jenrold  is  the  writer  of  Mrs.  Can- 
dle's famed  "  Curtain  Lectures"  in  Punch. 

The  Iowa  Indians  lately  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, are  exciting  immense  curiosity  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  Paris. 

The  Jamaica  (W.  I.)  papers  report,  on  the 
authority  of  travellers  by  the  Panama  route 
from  South  America,  that  a  fearful  avalanche 
of  snow  from  the  great  central  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes,  last  summer,  [our  winter,]  had 
been  destructive  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  sides  of  the  mountains.  It  is  supposed 
that  twelve  hundred  lives  were  lost  ! 

The  Quebec  Fire. — The  fire  in  Quebec  on 
tft  29th  ult.  was  of  the  most  disastrous  cha- 
racter. Not  less  than  10,000  people  suffered 
by  it,  the  most  of  whom  were  poor.  I'he 
houses  destroyed  and  injured  were  about 
1800.  Twelve  bodies  had  been  dug  from  the 
ruins  on  the  30th,  and  many  persona  were 
mitsiDg.  Two  Methodist  chuVcnes  were  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Palace,  which  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Intendants,  in  which  were  many 
sick  persons,  taken  there  for  safety,  who  per^ 
ished  in  the  flames!  The  loss  of  propem  h 
immense,  and  the  insurance  not  more  tnan 
$126,000.  The  merchants  of'  Quebec,  who 
were*  not  among  the  sufferers,  subscribed 
£7,600  on  the  30th.  There  were  £1,500  seBl 
from  Montreal  the  same  day.  The  Govemck 
General  had  also  ordered  £2000  to  be  paid 
over.  The  distress  caused  by  this  fire  m  al- 
most unprecedented. 
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The  following  note  we  receiTed  from  a 

friend  of  Si^or  Muzzi : 

N.  YoBF,  June,  C,  1845. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Am,  Penny  Magazine : 

Ayailing  myself  of  your  kindoess,  I  beg  to 
infonn  yoa  tnat  the  mtention  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Mnzsi,  is  to  construct  a  large  machiDe, 
capable  of  carrying  a  certain  weight,  and 
making  long  journeys.  The  cost  oi  such  a 
machine  would  be  about  $14,000 ;  but,  if  he 
can  not  obtain  that  amouunt,  he  does  not  ob- 
ject to  make  a  smaller  machine,  to  ascend  in 
himself,  and  thus  gi^e  an  indubitable  solution 
of  the  long  sought  problem.  This  machine 
can  be  made  for  between  4  and  5000  dollars. 

A  speculator  would  not  be  exposed  to  any 
risk,  as  the  mere  exhibition  of  such  a  novel 
machine,  and  one  or  two  ascensions,  would 
amply  repay  the  expenses ;  and  the  inventor 
eoold  then  be  enabled  to  make  a  large  one, 
adapted  to  general  purposes. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Sig.  Muzzi,  in  or- 
der to  make  long  joumies,  intends  using  rari- 
Hed  air ;  obtain^  by  a  rapid  process  from  a 
certain  powerful  fuel  invented  by  himself,  the 
cost  of  which  is  comparatively  trifling ;  and 
tiiat  he  will  give  all  particulars  to  the  person 
or  persons  furnishing  the  capital. 

Suez  Railroad, — A  new  and  remarkable 
vmect  for  a  Railroad  across  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  has  been  submitted  to  the  East  India 
Companv,  by  Sir  William  Oomwallis  Harris, 
^Major  of  Engineers  in  the  Bombay  Establish- 
ment. He  proposes  that  instead  oi  a  canal, 
which  has  been  so  strenuously  ur^ed  bv  the 
Prench,  a  railroad  should  be  constructed,  up- 
on "which  narrow  steam  vessels  of  about  800 
tons  burden,  suited  for  freight  be  transported 
iqpon  tracks  by  engines  of  adequate  power. 

The  line,  he  says,  has  been  found  to  pre- 
sent great  facilities  for  the  construction  of  a 
nilroad.  The  terminus,  he  thinks,  should  be 
tbe  Nile  near  Cairo,  from  which  the  entire 
distance  to  Suez  is  84  miles. 

The  German  Catholics  at  Neustadt,  on  the 
Haardt,  are  said  to  have  resolved,  in  conse- 
^eoce  of  the  late  ordinance  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  Neustadt,  to  go  over  to  the  I^otes- 
tBnt  church. 


K 


The  Paris  papers  state  that  M.  Guizot  is 
tomeh  better.  His  friends  say  that  he  will  be 
MMm  probably  to  resume  his  office  in  a  iort- 
ftiglit.  

N  Seoei|pts» 

To  sreserve  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
Q$km  kinds  of  sweet  fruits — a  new  way  ro- 
COflnoEMaded  by  some  ladies  who  have  tried  it : 

Put  a  pound  of  fine  white  sugar  to  a  poimd 
cf  irait,  mix  them  gently,  and  let  them  strand 
jSI  all  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then  put 
fktxa  into  jars,  without  heating  or  any  other 
Bsossss^  cork  and  cover  tight,  and  keep  cool. 
It  to  be  used  in  small  quantities,  the  jars 
skovld  be  small,  to  avoid  kng  exposure  to  the 
iir  afia  opening. 
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Plato  against  the  Atheists,  by  Prof.  Lewis. 

Domestic  Ecoomy,  by  Miss  Beecher. 

"  Duty  of  American  Women,"  and  -"  Ams* 
rican  Housekeeper's  Receipt  Book,"  by  the 
same. 

In  Philadelphia,  vol.  1  of  Fennimore  Cooj^ 
er*s  American  Naval  Biography. 

Longfellow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe, 
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dence at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  from  1819 
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The  War  of  18 IS,  by  Charles  Jared  Inger^ 
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Fam ham's  History  of  Oregon,  2d  edition. 
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Forster's  Celebrated  Statesmen  of  the  Enff- 
lish  Commonwealth.  Edited  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Chowles. 

Haliam's  Constitutional  History  of  Engw 
land. 

Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  with  notes  by  Hugh 
Murray. 

Thomas  Dick's  Practical  Astronomy. 

A  new  Anatomical  Atlas,  from  the  French. 
Dr.  Gait  on  Insanity. 

Mrs.  Landon's  Lady's  Country  Companion^ 
and  Farming  for  Ladies. 
Stephens's  Book  of  the  Farm. 
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Gray's  Elegy,  with  33  engravings  by  first 
English  artists. 

Indications  of  the  Creator,  by  Whewell. 

Essay  cxi  the  Principle  of  Morality,  ke. 
by  Jonathan  Dymond. 

Third  and  enlarged  edition  oi  the  Journal 
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documents  and  notices  of  ther  nrominent  loy- 
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of  the  Southern  States :  by  George  Atkinson 
Ward. 

The  previous  editions  have  given  this  work 

and  its  compiler  a  high  and  deserved  charaiy 

ter.     We  intend  to  insert  some  mterestuifr 

extracts  in  a  future  number. 
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Oor  Tftther. 

Our  Father !  At  that  hallowed  name 
The  mists  of  buried  years  divide, 

Llfe*8  morning  star  returns  the  flame. 
And  memory's  portal  opens  wide. 

We  see  the  brook,  whose  broidered  edge 
The  water-cress  and  violet  lined : 

The  old  ^y  rocks,  whose  towering  ledge 
Was  with  a  thousand  legends  twined 

Our  Father  !   He  our  tottering  felt 
Forth  in  otir  infant  wonder  led» 

Amid  the  nested  warblers  sweet, 
Or  'neath  the  empurpled  motm tain's  head : 

The  wisdom  high,  or  goodness  meek* 
From  stream,  or  flower,  or  stone  could 
bring, 

And  make  the  falling  acom  speak 
Some  message  from  Creation's  King. 

Th«  fireside  slows ! — and  o'er  the  wall 

Fantastic  shadows  lightly  flit. 
While,  loving  and  beloved  by  all. 

In  childho^  on  his  knee  we  sit. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  and  brow  to  brow. 
We  list  oi  ancient  days  the  lore. 

Or  feel  the  kindling  spirit  bow 
Before  the  mighty  chiefs  of  yore. 

She  too  was  near,  without  whose  smiles 
Each  heartfelt  joy  was  incomplete : 

The  mother  dear,  who  breathed  the  while 
The  hymn  that  made  our  sleep  so  sweet. 

Our  Father !    At  that  image  wake 
The  power  that  curb'd  the  wayward  will, 

The  love  that  sought  the  sway  to  break 
Of  outward  foe  and  inward  ill ; 

The  blushing  fault  that  shrtuk  away 
Before  those  features  fixed  and  grave, 

The  approving  glance,  whose  sunuy  ray 
New  life  to  every  virtue  gave. 

Our  father !  Change  o'erspreads  the  scene ! 

The  faltering  form  some  prop  doth  seek. 
For  palsying  years  have  stolen  between. 

And  deeply  furrowed  brow  and  cheek. 

The  watcher's  lamp  at  midnight  streams. 
And  soon  a  sad,  funereal  throng. 

Beneath  the  summer's  lingering  beams. 
To  the  green  church-yard  pass  along. 

There,  side  by  side,  in  beds  of  dust 
Which  buddinsr  wreath  of  spring  adorn. 

The  guardians  oi  our  earliest  trust 
Await  the  resurreclion-morn. 

And  there,  while  tenderest  memories  swell, ' 
And  high  the  filial  sorrows  rise, 

The  spirit  from  its  inmost  cell 
Invokes  a  Father  in  the  skies : 


He,  who  supreme  o'er  Nature's  laws 
Unchanging  holds  his  throne  on  high, 

And  nearer  to  His  children  draws 
Whcft  earthly  kindred  droop  and  di^ 

Coiumbian  MagazinJt, 
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*«  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  lind  fiie**^ 

Flrom  the  LoweU  Offering, 

Cast  aside  those  ^ems  which  shine 
On  thy  snow-white  neck  and  brow, 
Take  the  pearl  of  greatest  price. 
For  thy  guide  and  portion  now. 

Thou  hast  tried  the  world,  and  foUnd 
Vanity  engraven  there ; 
Death  has  crushed  thy  fairest  hopes, 
And  deceit  has  laid  its  snare* 

Thou  hast  tried  \he  friends  of  earth. 
And  hast  found  them  faithless  too ; 
Turn  then  to  the  Friend  above. 
Who  is  ever  just  and  true. 

When  aflniction's  stormy  hour 
Comes  to  break  the  bruised  reed, 
He  will  show  His  glorious  power, 
He  will  prove  a  friend  indeed. 

Casting  all  thy  care  on  Him, 
He  wiU  care  ior  thee  and  thine; 
Then,  in  brighter  worlds  above. 
Thou  with  Him  shalt  ever  shine. 

There  to  tune  the  song  of  praise 
Through  unceasing  years  of  time ; 
Holier  pleasures  be  enjoyed. 
Purer  happiness  be  thme. 

Brighter  ^ems  shall  deck  thee  then 
Than  India's  wealth  has  ever  told  ; 
Thy  hand  shall  strike  a  heavenly  lyre. 
Thy  brow  shall  wear  a  crown  of  gold. 
Meuukb. 

The  Gazette  Municipale  of  Paris  gives  a  list 
of  32  nunneries  in  that  city,  with  2^  nuns. 
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BETHLEHEM. 


The  followiag  description  of  ■  visit  to  ihia 
small,  bnt  ancient  and  interesting  town,  we 
'    copy  from  Mr.  Jones's  excursioDS  : 

On  the  momiikg  t£  the  ISth  we  started  fot 

:   Bethlehem,  which  lies  at  the  distance  of  about 

,  five    loUes    from  Jerusalem  on  the  sooth. 

I  LcftTing  by  the  Jafla  gate,  and  crossing  bjr 

[  diffiealt  paths  the  Tslley  of  Hinnom,  we  had 

(  then   before  ns   an   elevated  plain,  bordered 

j  (■  "he   valley   of  Jehoshaphat, 

J  M  wide,  and  extendiog  three 

\  n  south,  in  which  direction  it 

)  b  It.    At  the  distance  of  about 

!  ta  he  city,  we  came  to  a  well, 

\  fi  of  the  tings,"  or,  "  the  well 

of  the  star,"  from  a  tradition  that  when  the 

wise  men  had  left  Jerusalem  for  Bethlehem, 

>nd  bad  reached  this  place,  the  star  (Mall. 

ii.  9)  appeared  again,  and  led  them  on  to  ihe 

couch  of  the  in/ant  Messiah,    At  ihe  exiremi- 

ly  of  this  plain,  and  on  a  height  commanding 

a  view  both  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  is 

the  (Jreek  monastery  of  Elijah,  where  is  one 

of  the  sacred  places  of  ihc  country. 

I  speak  of  the  place  from  the  auibority  of 
hers,  for  1  felt  no  diaposiiion  at  ihe  lime  to 


trouble  myself  with  mailers  of  this  nature. 
Indeed,  it  requires  a  constant  eflbn  in  iraveK 

lers  among  these  place  to  keep  ihe  mind  free  >. 

from  disgust,  and  liom  the  baneful  effects  of  ■ 
the  errors,  that,  like  leeches,  have  fastened 
themselves  to  Ihe  uuth,  covering  and  deform- 
ing it,  and  exhausting  its  power,  while  they 
themselves  live  on  its  fading  strength. 

The  monastery  is  surrounded   by  a  strong  > 

wall,  and   looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  place  S 

adapted  as  much  for  defence  as  for  devotion.  \ 

Bethlehem  here  came  into  full  view,  though  < 

more  than  two  mites  distant ;  the  country  be-  > 

[ween  it  and  us,  although  broken,  being  ra-  \ 

iher  low,  and  the  town  iiaelf  being  situated  • 

on  an  eminence  of  steep  ascent.    Onlheway,  ? 

we  lefl,  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right  hand,  S 

a  small  square  editice  surmounted  by  a  dome,  } 

evidently  a  modern  structure,  but  called  ihe  i 

lombof  Rachel,  and  regarded  by  Moslems,  «s  J 

well  as  by  the  Christian  secis  here,  with  high  ) 

respect.    Furiher  on  io  our  left,  and  below  i 

the  town  of  Bethlehem,  was  a  small  valley,  S 

covered  even  at   this  hot  season  with  a  re-  ? 

freshing   verdure;  and    here   they  inform  us  < 

the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  by  ': 

night,  when  the  angel  appeared  to  announce  \ 
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glad  tidings  of  grwit  joy,  Ae  birth  of  **  a  Sa- 
viour, which  is  Christ  the  Lord."  Near  this 
is  also  a  well,  said  to  be  the  one  from  which 
David's  three  "  mightjr  men"  procured  him 
water  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  rassing  these 
spots,  we  soon  after  arrived  at  the  outskirts 
of  Bethlehem ;  and  as  our  large  cavalcade 
wound  up  the  steep  ascent,  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  place  came  crowding  along  the 
way,  hanging  over  the  rude  walls,  and  filling 
every  door  and  window.  They  are  all  Chris- 
tians in  name,  though  they  bear  an  indiffer- 
ent character ;  and,  what  m  these  countries 
strikes  one  with  surprise,  the  women  appear- 
ed with  their  faces  exposed,  and  frequently 
very  j^ood  looking  faces  they  were.  The 
town  IS  situated  on  a. piece  of  isolated  table 
land,  of  sudden  elevation  on  every  side.  On 
the  east  this  runs  out  into  a  narrow  tongue, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  this  projection,  200 
3rard8  distant  from  the  village,  are  the  mon- 
astery and  church  of  the  Franciscans,  cover- 
ing the  spot  where  the  Messiah  was  bom. 

TPhe  recent  earthquake  had  rent  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  these  edifices,  but  not  so  as  to 
endanger  them,  and  we  met  with  a  ready  and 
hospitable  reception  beneath  the  roof.  The 
door  of  entrance  is  low  and  strong,  and  eyerv 
where  in  this  country  is  the  traveller  remind- 
ed  of  the  insecurity  of  life  and  property ;  and, 
unless  people  would  live  there  with  a  mar- 
tyr's spirit,  of  the  necessity  of  being  constant- 
ly pre^)ared  for  defence. 

Having  entered  the  building,  we  were  car- 
ried along  some  winding  passages,  and  found 
ourselves  presently  in  a  church  that  had  once 
been  splendid,  but  which  is  now  in  a  dilapi- 
dated state,  owing  partly  to  the  effects  of 
time,  and  Partly  to  the  spoliations  of  the 
Turks.  It  has  four  rows  of  columns,  ten  in 
each  row,  and  still  imposing  obiects,  the 
effect  of  lithich  is  heightened  by  gilding  and 
paintings  on  the  wall ;  but  the  colors  are  dim, 
and  the  pavement  is  torn  up,  and  the  place 
has  a  melancholy  grandeur  that  chills  and  op- 
presses the  feelings. 

They  took  us  from  this,  aAer  a  short  period 
for  resting,  into  some  side  passages,  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  descending  into  the  Cave 
of  the  Nativity.  It  is  reached  at  one  end  by 
a  tortuous  underground  passage,  but  on  the 
other  by  a  flight  of  steps  that  brin^  us  at 
once  to  the  spot.  We  were  introduced  by 
the  former  of  these,  and  after  winding  along 
for  a  distance  of  about  fifty  feet,  we  turned 
short  to  the  left,  and  a  flood  of  light  bursting 
suddenly  upon  us,  we  knew  that  we  were  in 
the  Chapel  or  Cave  of  the  Nativity.  The 
main  body  of  this  subterranean  apartment  is 
about  thirty-five  feet  long  by  twelve  in  width, 
with  a  heig^ht  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  hut  it  is 
irregular  m  shape.  On  either  side,  as  we 
advanced,  were  benches  or  seats  for  those 
who  may  choose  to  come  here  for  meditation. 
Having  proceeded  about  twenty  feet,  we  came 
to  a  small  apartment  on  our  rifi;ht,  about  ten 
feet  square,  the  floor  of  which  is  lower  by 
eighteen  inches  than  the  remainder  of  the 
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cave  ;  it  is  open  in  froDt,  where  are  two  jmI- 
lars  to  support  the  roof.  On  the  three  remain- 
ing sides  are  shallow  recesses— one  of  which* 
tliey  inform  us,  is  the  manger  in  which  the 
infant  Messiah  waa  laid ;  in  the  recess  oppo- 
site the  Magi  sat,  and  in  the  third  they  de- 
posited the  ffifts  of  *'  gold,  frankincense,  and 
myrrh."  The  rock  over  this  apartment  ia 
bare,  and  visitors  are  allowed  to  break  oS 
small  fragments;  the  other  portions  of  tha 
cave  are  all  lined  with  precious  marU«a. 
Just  beyond  this  spot  the  cave  branches  to 
the  right  and  left,  a  broad  flight  of  steps,  oa 
either  hand,  leading,  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  feet,  to  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  at 
the  angle  formed  by  this  branching  is  another 
recess,  about  three  feet.deep  and  six  in  length. 
It  is  occupied  by  an  altar,  over  wich  is  a 
handsome  painting  of  the  Adoration;  the 
altar  is  in  form  of  a  table,  and  beneath  it,  at 
the  centre  of  a  star  formed  of  marble  mosaic 
work,  is  a  silver  plate  inscribed : 

Hie  de  VIrglue  Maria  Jetvs  Ciuistas 

Natvs  est* 

Here  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

I  suppose  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  this  is  actually  the  cave  of  the  Nativity. 
Hadrian,  in  derision  of  the  Christians,  placed 
here  a  statue  of  Adonis;  and  Helena,  not 
lon^  after,  erected  the  church,  the  remains  of 
which  we  have  just  been  examining.  Je- 
rome speaks  of  the  place  as  undisputed  in  his 
day ;  and,  as  he  resided  here  awhile,  we 
must  suppose  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject% 

It  is  sad,  when  we  enter  a  place  of  such 
powerful  interest,  to  be  met  at  the  very 
threshold  with  things  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve ;  and  instead  of  being  left  to  indulge  in 
salutary  reflections,  to  be  compelled  to  com- 
mence separating  truth  from  error,  and  fixing 
their  boundaries,  or  else  to  feel  the  repulsive 
and  chilling  effect  of  scepticism  settling  upoo 
the  whole.  The  great  error  of  tbe^Dmish 
and  Greek  churches  here  has  been  in  endea- 
voring to  fix  upon  a  locality  for  every  event 
noticed  in  Scripture ;  and  even  th^  parables 
of  our  Saviour  have  not  been  suffered  to  es- 
cape from  this  spirit  of  Mind  and  injudicious 
zeal.  They  point  out  upon  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives certain  spots:  as  tnose  where  the  Sa- 
viour taught  the  Lord's  Prayer,  where  the 
Apostles  composed  the  creed,  where  Christ 
wept  over  Jerusalem,  where  he  preached  the 
Judgment,  &c. ;  and  on  Mount  Zion,  where 
the  last  supper  was  held,  where  Peter  retired 
to  weep,  where  Isaiah  was  sawn  in  two,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  places  with  which  it 
is  not  necessary  to  fatigue  the  reader. 

On  our  return  to  the  convent,  we  found  an 
excellent  dinner  in  a  state  of  preparation  by 
the  monks,  who  indeed,  during  the  whole  of 
our  visit,  treated  us  with  ^eat  hobpitality 
and  attention ;  on  leaving  it,  we,  in  return, 
made  them  a  present  of  some  gold  coin,  which, 
as  was  perfectly  proper,  they  accepted.  Du- 
ring the  recent  troubles  in  the  countrv,  the 
strong  walls  of  their  monastery  had  afford ed 
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protection  to  tlie  persons  and  property  ofina- 
ny  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem ;  and  ire 
foond  seyeral  of  the  chambers  and  paasages 
still  filled  with  Ivmiture  and  bags  of  grain. 
While  dinner  was  in  preparation,  the  natives 
of  the  town  cTowdea  in  with  a  great  variety 
oi  afiicles  which   they  are  in  the  habit  oi 
making  for  pilgrims:  crosses,  inkstands,  boxes 
of  mother  of  pearl,  hufi^  clasps  for  girdles 
made  oi  axomplete  shell  with  figures  cot  in 
relief,  and  beads  of  the  same  material,  and  of 
a  substance   called  Mecca-stone,  which  is 
sometimes  cdored   red  or  black.    Most  of 
these  otgects  were  rude  enough,  but  some  of 
the  figures  in  relief  were  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  dis- 
graced an  Italian  artist.    The  pilgrims  place 
mese  things  first  in  the  Cave  <h  the  Nativity, 
and  then  carry  them  to  the  Holy  Sqmlchre, 
where,  being  deposited  on  the  tomb,  prayers 
are  satd  over  them,  which  are  suj^HMed  to 
give   them  a  supernatural  power  over  evil 
spirit^  so  far  as  to  protect  the  perscHis  and  po- 
perty  of  the  possessors.  Heathenish  delusion ! 
While  most  of  us  were  lajring  in  large 
stores  of  their  bead  and  pearl  manujbctures, 
some  of  our  younger  companions  were  sub* 
mitting  to  the  painful  process  of  having  ^g- 
uresy  from  Scriptural  subjects,  pricked  and 
stained  in  the  arm  with  blue  or  back  pigment, 
a  species  of  tattooing,  at  which,  it  seems,  the 
Bethlebemites  are  expert,  and  to  which  pil- 
gfiias  very  often  submit.    It  is  not  oflen  that 
they  have  such  a  market  for  their  commodi- 
ties, and  I  believe  our  visit  to  Bethlehem  will 
long  be  remembered ;  to  us  it  was  certainly 
a  very  interesting  epoch. 

History  ef  Hie  CSasette  de  Prance— Hie  first 
French  Ifewspaper. 

Compiled/rom  the  Magazin  FiUormgmef  for  the 
Am.  Pe$i.  Magazint. 

When  this  newspaper  was  commenced,  in 
1631,  a  satyrical  and  allegorical  picture  was 
painted,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  seated  on  a  throne,  sur- 
rounded by  about  a  dozen  persons.  She  re- 
presented the  Grazette,  and  they  came  ofi*er- 
ing  their  services,  or  proclaiming  their  own 
merits.  Among  them  was  Falsehood,  who 
declarefi  in  an  accompanying  verse  of  poetry, 
that  he  was  to  supply  the  publisher  with 
much  of  his  materials,  and  claimed  the  name 
of  his  Secretary.  Truth  appears  wearing  a 
mask ;  and  Renaudot,  the  founder  of  the  pa- 
per and  the  father  of  the  French  press,  pro- 
claims an  extensive  empire  over  the  minds 
of  men.  A  crier,  whose  business  it  was  to 
seU  the  papers,  asks  for  plasters  to  hasten  the 
growth  of  cancers  in  the  brains  of  the  people, 
which  produce  a  love  for  the  false  and  mar- 
veiloutf,  ou  which  his  living  was  to  depend : 


*l**^*^^'*r**^'^  ^<*^  ■«*  *>•  «mplM« 
^oor  Donnir  let  canooit  des  eerveanx  eniicax. 
Ces  beaox  eontes  ftrdes  d«  nos  foux  demi-^Uiuz 
Dont  pow  notre  profit  les  foos  sont  idoktrM.'^      ' 

Beside  these,  are  five  men  in  the  costume* 
of  as  many  nations,  presenting  letters  ccmtain- 
ing  news  from  their  difierent  countries. 

On  the  whole,  the  conceit  was  well  devis- 
ed; and  one  accustomed  to  read  modem 
French  newspapers,  may  be  struck  with  the 
wonderful  fulfilment  of  some  of  the  anticipa- 
tions here  expressed.  Among  other  things, 
we  may  allude  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
the  practice  for  years,  with  some  of  the  Paris 
Gazettes,  to  keep  a  standing  head  of  **  Men- 
us du  jour,''  [lies  of  the  day,]  under  w&ch 
they  copy  each  other's  assertions. 

A  merely  literary  periodical  paper  had  been 
published  ever  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.; 
but  nothing  like  a  politi<^  newspaper  had 
any  existence  until  the  month  of  May,  1681, 
when  the  Gazette  de  Fiance  first  issued  from 
the  press.  The  term  had  an  origin  not  gen- 
erally known.  Ghusette  was  the  name  of  a 
piece  of  Italian  monev,  which  was  the  price 
of  small  periodical  publications  issued  before 
that  time  in  Italy  and  Spain.  ^^n 

The  founder  ot  the  Gazette  de  France  was 
Th^ophraste  Renaudot,  a  native  uf  Loudon, 
bom  m  1584,  who,  having  received  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Montpelier  in  1606,  and  travelled 
much,  took  up  his  residence  first  in  his  na- 
tive city,  and  subsequently,  in  1612,  in  the 
French  capital.  He  was  appointed  fay  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  to  some  offices,  and  in  1631 
obtained  permission  to  publish  a  Gazette,  as 
it  is  said,  in  the  fdlowing  manner.  Being 
Commissary  General  of  the  i^oor  invalids,  and 
at  the  same  time  intimate  with  the  celebrated 
astrologist  D'Hozier,  he  had  amused  himself 
and  some  of  the  poor  sick  people  under  his 
charge  by  reading  to  them  some  of  the  nu» 
meroos  and  curious  letters  received  by  his 
fi'iend  from  difi'erent  places.  Having  been 
struck  with  the  thougni  that  some  of  these 
might  be  printed  with  advantage,  he  propos- 
ed it  to  Richelieu,  who  doubtless  foresaw  the 
use  a  gazette  might  be  to  him,  and  gave  his 
patronage  to  the  plan,  as  well  as  aiu  to  its 
execution.  He  wrote  and  furnished  the  edi- 
tor with  such  news  as  he  wished  to  make 
public :  articles  on  treaties,  accounts  of  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  reports  of  generals,  &c.  It 
is  even  said  that  Louis  13th  sometimes  con- 
tributed to  supply  him  with  materials. 

The  Paris  Magazin  Pittoresque,  (to  which 
we  owe  the  fiicts  contained  in  Uiis  notice)  re- 
marks with  reason,  that  while  the  periodical 
press  of  France,  even  under  the  restrictions 
of  Richelieu,  has  preserved  much  important 
diplomatic  and  other  information  that  would 
have  been  lost  without  it,  yet  that  it  has  since 
produced  many  results  not  at  all  designed  or 
anticipated  by  its  first  patrons,  and  quite  hos- 
tile to  their  views. 

It  appears  from  the  publisher's  address  to 
the  king,  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Gazette 
de  France,  that  ''  all  the  neighboring  states" 
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of  Europe,  at  th»t  timo,  had  weeklf  papery 
containing  a  collection  of  news,  foreign  and 
domestic;  ho  tbat  Fiance,  now  bo  long  the 
chief  source  of  news  for  the  continent,  was 
then  hi  behind  the  neighboring  countries. 


RHINANTRBRA  COCCIMBA. 

This  ia  a  plant  of  the  moat  splendid  descilp* 
tico,  when  seen  in  (he  perfection  In  which  it 
is  found  in  its  wild  state  in  Cochin  China.  It 
is  a  parasitical  plant,  6ibg  its  roots  in  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  extending  ilself  to  their  highest 
branches,  often  overtopping  them,  and  cover- 
ing  them  with  a  mantle  of  fiowers. 

A  print  like  this  can  convey  Utile  idea  of 
its  appearance,  beyond  ihe  mere  form  of  ilie 
leaves  and  petals.  The  descriptions  of  it,  by 
those  who  have  seen  it  in  ils  native  wilds, 
are  very  glowing,  and  excite  the  greatest  ad- 
miration. The  color  of  the  flowers  is  crimson 
mixed  with  orange,  and  ihey  are  so  very 
large  and  abundant  as  (o  form  a  mass  of  sar. 
prising  richness  and  brilliancy.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  plant  should  be  a  &- 
vorite-with  the  people,  and  frequemly  found 
in  their  habitations,  cullivaled  wiih  care,  as 
it  strives  well  under  shelter,  and  only  rrtjuircs 
to  be  set  in  a  small  jar,  hun^  fn  in  ihc  roof, 
and  kept  wet  about  the  tout,  to  send  down 
long  pendant  shoots,  which  soon  bud  and 
blossom  with  the  uimost  profusion.  When 
stinted  in  ils  supply  of  water,  or  bung  in  air 
too  much  dried  by  artificial  heat,  however,  it 
vriihhutds  ils  fluivei-budt,  and  denies  us  bolh 


their  beauty  and  fragrance ;  for  the  odor  at    • 
the  flowers  is  no  1 
form  and  color. 


Wouderfiil  Dlicovery  lu  Natural  B 
Out  readers  will  doubtless  remember,  Mys 
the  Mobile  Advertiser,  ihe  sensation  produced 
in  1840  by  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the 
great  Miasourium  of  Missouri,  We  have  now 
to  announce   that   the  same   discoverer,  Di. 
Albert  C.  Eoch,  has  brought  to  li^hl  the  fossil 
remains  of  a  monster  in  the  animal  creation 
that  puis  in  the  shade  the  celebrated  "  Iquan- 
odon    of  £n^land_,  of  colossal  size,  and  the 
Biill  more  gigantic  Missoutium.     This  last 
disttovery  may  be  set  down  to   the  State  irf'    , 
Alabama,  and  to  a  county  adjoining  Mobile, 
namely,  Washington— being  embedded  in  » 
yellow   lime    rock   formation,   near   the   old 
Washington  court  bouse.    Dr.  K.  is  a  Ger- 
>  man  by  birth  and  education,  but  has  already 
acquired  considerable  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try for  his  geological   researches  and   his  ar. 
,   dent  devotion  to  the  canse  of  the  natural  sci- 
fi  ences  generally.     He  gives  to  this  last  most 
'  remarkable  fossil  wonaer  (which  be  describes 

I  as  ''  the  greatest  wonder  of  this  age  d  won- 
ders,") the  name  of  "  Zeulodon  Silliman,"  in 
compliment  to  Prof.  Silliman  of  Yale  College.    '> 
The  description  of  this  monster  is  in  lub-    ) 
stance  as  follows :   "  I   have  succeeded  in    ^^ 
bringing  to  light   the  very  nearly  complete    > 
skeleton  of  e  most  colossal  and   terrible  rep-    \ 
tile,  ibai  may  be  justly  termed  the  kbg  of  the    ) 
kings  of  reptiles.     Ils  length  is  one  hundred    I 
and  four  feet — the  solid  portions  of  the  vel^    < 
tebra  sre  from  14  to  19  inches  in  length,  and    ' 
from  8  to  13  inches  in  diameter,  each  averag-    ^ 
ing  75  pounds  in  weight.    lis  greatly  eloo-    ' 
gaied  jaws  are  armed  with  not  less  than  forty     [ 
incisor  or  catling  teeth,  four  canine  teeth  or     i 
&ngs,  and  ei^hc  molars  or  grinders.     These     ■ 
teeth  all  fit  mto  each  other  when  Ihe  jaws    | 
ate  closed,  and  it  is  clear  that  ihe  animal    < 
was  of   the   carnivorous  nature.     The    eyes    ' 
were  evidenlly  large,  and   were  prominently 
situated   on   liie  forehead,  giving  the  animal 
the  power  of  keeping  a  constant  and  vigorons 
waich  for  its  prey.     The  body  had  members 
attached    resembling   paddles  or  fins,  which, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  were 
small,  and  were  doubtless  intended  to  propel 
the  body  of  ihis  cnormoua  creature  through    ' 
the  waters   of  those  large  rivers  and  seas    ! 
which    it   inhabited  or  frequented.     Each  of 
these  paddles  or  Bns  is  composed  of  21  bones,     ' 
which   form,  in  union,  seven  freely  ariicola- 
ting  joints,     The  ribs  are  of  a  very  peculiar    ' 
^apu,  and  exceedingly  numerous.     They  are 
ihree  times  the   thickness  at  the  lower  that 
they  are  at  ibe  superior  extremity." 

The  several  parts  of  ihb  truly  wonderful 
animal  arc  not  yet  joined  together,  bui  we 
understand  that  the  gentleman  who  lies  ibem 
in  his  charge  js  willing  lo  arrnngc  and  pre- 
pare tbem  for  cihibilioo,  if  there  were  any 
probability  that  he  would  be  remunerated 
for  hia  labor  and  ezpeaae.    Under  ihe  cirrum- 
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jces,  we  presume  he  will  lake  ibis  nre 

\   curiosity,  which  of  right  belongs  to  Alabamt, 
'   10  some  other  place  ^r  iia  first  exhibition. 

AJkbania  appears  to  abound  with  tbese  foa- 
I  lil  remaiaa  ofanimals  that  are  now  extinct. 
i  Albany  Daily  CitizeD,  uf  a  recent  date, 
'  thus  describes  ooe  of  these  wonders  now  ez- 
l  hibitiog  in  that  city,  which,  we  doubt  not,  is 
<  ihai  discoieied  a  few  years  since,  by  the  Ute 
{  joha  G.  Creagb,  Esq.  of  Clark  county,  in  this 
,  State. 

I        It   is   the  petrified  rertebrs   of  a  moDSter 

f   called,  by  the  naluralists,  the  Zuyglucon — a 

',    creature  which  must  hare  been  halfalligBlor 

}   and  half  whale.    It  was  discovered  embedded 

■    in  a  chalk  formation,  aa  ihe  banks  of  the  Ala- 

'    I   bama  river,  and  was  buxed  up  and  tent  to 

'   }    Proftiasor  Emmons,  of  this  city.     The  verte- 

(    brte,  extratding  from  ■  portion  of  the  head  to 

the  lip  (rf'  the  tail,  is  eighty  feet  in  length  ns 

)    i:    lies   upon   the  floor !    The  creature  must 

)    hare    been,  in  life,  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 

,    died  feet  long  ! — Alabama  paper. 


about  five  milefl  below  ihe  junction  of  the 
Ocmuleee  and  Oconee,  in  Tatnall   county. 
The  pFace   is   called   Milligan'e   Bluff   near    . 
Hall's  Ferry.     The  circumstaoees  related  are    . 
that  a  man  named    John  Maza,  discovered    ' 
three  dollars,  which  had  become  exposed  by    ' 
the  blowing  up  of  a  tree.    He  commenced    i 
examining  the  earth  below,  and  the  coin  eon-    | 
tinned  to  appear,  until  he  had  exhumed  the    | 
handsome  amotmt  of  about  t45,0UU.    They 
appeared  to  have  been  deposited  in  canvass 
bags,  and  at  some  remote  period,  as  the  latest    | 
date  on  the  coin  was  orer  160  years  since. 

The  place  where  they  were  found  had  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  forlilicaiion,  such  as    | 
are  common  in  many  parts  of  Georgia,  seve- 
ral of  which  may  be  seen  in  tbia  viciuity. 


FOREIGIi  LAHGUAGB8. 

TAe  Spamih  Fable  of  Iriarle,  a  translation 
of  which,  fay  a  lady,  we  published  in  our 
9lb  number,  page  144. 

El  It  y  la  Salvia-     (Tea  and  Sagt.) 
El  te,  viniendo  del  imperio  china, 

Se  enconiTo  con  la  salvia  en  el  camino. 

Ella  le  dijo :  Adonde  vas,  compadre  ? 
,       A  EuTopa  voi,  comadre, 

Dciodese  que  me  compran  k  buen  precio. 
;       Yo  (respondio  la  salvia)  voi  &  China  ; 
',       Que  alta  con  sumo  aprecio 

He  reciben  por  gusto  y  medicinB.* 
I,      Eo  EutopB  me  iiaian  de  salvage, 
J       Y  jamas  he  pudido  haeer  fortune. 
'       Anda  cuQ  Dios,  no  penleras  el  riage, 
I       Fues  no  hai  nacion  uinguna 
-,       Que,  a  todo  lo  eslrangero, 
;       No  de  coo  gusto  aplaut^os  y  dinero. 
:  La  salvia  me  perdone ; 

?       Que  del  comerd 
/       Si  hablase  del  ci 

Yo  no  defender 
'       Porque  fln  el  para  algi: 

Lo  que  es  en  general  i 
^      Y  Espanol  que  lal  vcz 

Quinicntos  versos  dc  Boileau  y  el  Taso, 

Puede  ser  que  no  scpa  lodavia 

En  qai  lengua  los  hizo  Garcilaso. 

*  Los  chiuos  esliman  lanto  la  salvia,  que 
;  pw  una  caja  de  esia  yerba  suelea  dar  dos,  y 
'.  i  veces  tres,  de  te  verde.  (El  Dice,  de  Hiil. 
A"fl(.) 

Diicovvry  of  Ancient  Treasure.— We  Riid 
the  following  siory  in  the  Columbus  (Georgia) 

.  We  Icarti  from  a  source  which  we  Ibink 
raiitlcd  to  full  credit,  that  a  large  deposiie  of 
lilver  coin  was  discovered  about  two  weeks 
>  east  bank  of  [be  Altamaha  river, 


* 


THU  PI.VING  FISH. 

There  are  three  species  of  these  aiogti. 
lar  fishes,  one  of  which  was  depicted  in  a 
small  cut  in  our  14lh  number,  (page  221,) 
with  a  description  in  the  familiar  laaguuige 
which  we  employ  under  our  juvetiile  head. 
The  cut  above  gives  a  belter  idea  of  a 
species  less  common,  we  believe  at  a  di» 
lance  from  the  equator.     It  is  of  a  leai 
agile  and  elegant  form,  and  has  but  two    . 
wings.     Little  is  known  of  the  habits  of  , 
these  animals,  or  rather  we  feel  our  igno- 
rance more  sensibly  than  of  their  fellow  ten- 
ants of  the  sea,  which  olfer  less  Inoiiement   ' 
lo  our  inquiries.     Multitudes  of  fishes, 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  are  seen  or  heard    < 
of  by  us,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  con-    ! 
cerning  which  we  feel  no  partiduJar  curi- 
osity, and  of  which  we  are  willing  to  re- 
main ignorant.     But  a  lying  lish  can  hard- 
ly make  one  of  its  gambols,  without  calling    > 
up  in  the  spectator  a  gaze,  a  smile  and  a    . 
rapid  series  of  queries. 

The  fbllowing  animated  descriptions  of  J 
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the  appeartmce  of  flying  fishes  at  «ea,  we 
have  seieeted  from  one  of  the  naotical  let- 
ten  of  that  often  ttecnrate  and  pleasing 
writer,  Captain  Hall : 

"  Perimps  there  ii  not  any  more  eharae- 
teristic  evidenoe  of  our  being  witfaki  the 
tntpioal  regions,  one,  I  mean,  whieh  strikes 
thfe  imagmation  hwre  forcibly,  thitn  the 
company  of  those  picturesque  little  anima'.s, 
if  it  be  correct  so  to  c%ll  them,  the  flying- 
fish,  tt  is  true,  that  a  stray  one  or  two 
mi^  sometimes  be  seen  far  ttorth>  makinff 
a  few  short  skips  out  of  the  water,  and  I 
even  remember  seeing  several  near  the  edge 
of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  latitude 
46®.  These,  however,  had  been  swept  out 
of  their  natural  position  by  the  huge  gulf- 
stream,  an  ocean  in  itself,  which  retains 
much  of  its  temperature  far  into  the  nor- 
them  regions,  and  possibly  helps  to  modify 
the  6mnite  over  the  Atlantic.  But  it  is 
not  until  the  voyager  has  fairly  reached 
the  heart  of  the  torrid  zone  that  he  sees  the 
flying.fish  in  perfection. 

No  familiarity  with  the  sight  can  ever 
render  us  indifierent  to  the  graceful  flight 
of  these  most  interesting  of  all  the  ftftny, 
or  rather,  winged  tribe.  On  the  contrary, 
like  a  bright  day,  or  a  smiling  countenance, 
or  good  company  of  any  kind,  the  more  we 
•ee  of  them,  thie  more  we  learn  to  value 
their  presence.  I  have,  indeed,  hardly 
ever  observed  a  person  so  dull,  or  unima- 
ginative, that  his  eye  did  not  ^listen  as  he 
watched  a  shoal,  or,  it  may  well  be  called, 
a  covey  of  flying-fish  rise  from  the  sea,  and 
skim  along  for  several  hundred  yards. 
There  is  something  in  it  so  very  peculiar, 
■0  totally  dissimilar  to  every  thing  else  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  our  wonder 
goes  on  increasing  every  time  we  see  even 
a  efaigle  one  take  its  flight.  The  increduli- 
ty»  indeed,  of  the  old  Scottish  wife  on  this 
head  is  sufficiently  excusable.  "  You  may 
hae  seen  rivers  o'  milk,  and  mountains  o' 
sugar,''  said  she  to  her  son,  returned  from 
a  voyage ;  "  but  you'll  ne'er  gar  me  believe 
yoQ  bM  aeen  a  fish  that  could  flee !" 
•  I  have  endeavored  to  form  an  estimate  as 
to  the  length  of  these  flights,  and  find  two 
hundred  yards  set  down  in  my  notes  as 
about  the  longest ;  but.  I  think,  subsequent 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  The 
amiable  Humboldt  good-naturedly  sufi^gests, 
that  these  flights  may  be  mere  gambols,  and 
not  indicative  of  the  flying-flsh  bein^  pur- 
sued by  their  formidable  enemy  the  doJpnin. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  so ;  for  it  were  much 
more  agreeable  to  suppose,  that  at  the  end 


of  the  fine  sweep  which  they  take,  at  the 
height  of  ten  or  twenty  feet  above  the  sur- 
&ce,  they  may  fell  gently  and  safely  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sea,  than  pop  full  into  the  vo- 
racious jaws  of  their  merciless  foe. 

i  do  not  recollect  whether  the  eminent 
traveller  just  mentioned,  who  not  only  ob- 
setves  many  more  ihmgs  than  most  men, 
but  describes  theih  much  better,  has  any- 
where mentioned  his  having  witnessed  one 
of  these  chases.  Indeed,  they  are  not  very 
oflen  seen ;  at  least,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  observed  above  half  a  dosen^  though  I 
have  crossed  and  reerovsed  the  equator  four- 
teen times.  The  prettieeft  I  remember  to 
have  assisted  at,  as  the  French  Say,  and  the 
details  of  which  I  shall  describe  presently, 
was  during  the  first  voyage  I  ever  maae 
through  those  rec^ions  of  the  sun.      The 

Sleasant  Trade  which  had  wafted  us,  with 
ifferent  degrees  of  velocity,  over  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  at  last  gradu- 
ally failed.  The  first  symptom  of  the  ap- 
approching  calm  was  the  sails  beginning  to 
flap  bently  against  the  masts,  so  gently,  in- 
deed, that  we  half  hoped  it  was  caused,  not 
so  much  by  the  diminished  force  of  the 
Breeze,  with  which  we  were  very  unwilling 
to  part,  as  by  that  long  and  peculiar  sweU 
which, 

"  In  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  heaving/* 

has  found  the  hand  of  a  master-artist  to  em- 
body it  in  a  description,  more  technicaily 
correct,  and  certainly  far  more  granhic  in 
all  its  parts,  than  if'^the  picture  haa  been 
filled  up  frdm  the  log-books  of  ten  thousand 
voyagers. 

A  few  days  afier  we  were  stealing  along 
pleasantly  enough,  under  the  genial  influ- 
ence of  this  newly  found  air,  which  as  yet 
was  confined  to  the  upper  sails,  and  every 
one  was  looking  open-mouthed  to  the  east- 
ward to  catch  a  breath  of  cool  air,  or  was 
congratulating  his  neighbor  on*getting  rid 
of  the  tiresome  calm  in  which  we  had  been 
so  long  half  roasted,  half  suflbcated,  about  a 
dozen  flying. fish  rose  out  of  the  water,  just 
under  the  foren^hains,  and  skimmed  away  to 
windward,  at  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet  above  the  sur&ce.  I  have  already  men- 
tiC^ed,  that  the  longest  flight  of  these  singu- 
lar^ fish  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  English 
mile,  or  two  hundred  3rards,  which  they 
perform  in  somewhat  more  than  half  a  min- 
ute. These  flights  vary  from  the  extreme 
length  mentioned  above  to  a  mere  ddp  out 
of  water.  Generally  ^>eaking,  they  fly  to 
a  considerable  distance  m  a  straight  line  in 
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the  wind's  eye,  and  then  gradually  turn  off 
to  leeward.  But  sometimes  the  flying  fish 
mereiy  skims  the  suHace^  so  as  to  touch  the 
tops  of  th^*  saccessive  wayes,  without  rising 
aud  falling  to  follow  the  undulations  of  the 
sea.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea  afloat,  hut  I 
know  not  how  just  it  may  be,  that  they  can 
fly  no  longer  than  the  wmgs  or  fins  remain 
wet  That  they  rise  as  high  as  twenty  feet 
out  of  the  water  is  certain,  from  their  being 
sometimes  found  in  the  channels  of  a  line- 
omjattie^p ;  and  they  frequently  fly  into  a 
aeventy-fbur-gun-ship's  main  deck  ports.  On 
a  frigate's  forecastle  and  gangways,  also, 
elerations  which  may  be  taken  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet,  or  more,  are  they  oflen  found. 
I  remeii]d)er  seeing  one,  about  nine  inches 
ID  length,  and  weighing  not  less,  I  should 
suppose,  than  half  a  pound,  skim  into  the 
Volage's  main-deck  port  just  abreast  of  the 
gHhgway.  One  of  the  mjain-topmen  was 
coming  up  the  quarter  deck  laader  at  the 
moment,  when  the  flying-fish,  entering  the 
port  struck  the  astonished  mariner  on  the 
temple,  knocked  him  off  the  step,  and  very 
nearly  laid  him  sprawling. 

I  was  once  in  a  prize,  a  low  Spanish 
schooner,  not  above  two  feet  and  a  half  out 
of  the  water,  when  we  used  to  pick  up  fly- 
ing-fish enough  daily  about  the  decks  m 
the  morning  to  give  us  a  capital  breakfast 
They  are  not  unlike  whitings  to  the  taste, 
though  rather  firmer,  and  very  dry.  They 
form,  I  am  told,  a  considerable  article  of 
food  for  the  negroes  in  the  harbors  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  method  of  catching  them 
at  night  is  thus  described : — In  the  middle  of 
the  canoe  a  net  is  spread  to  a  considerable 
distance,  supported  by  out-riggers  above  the 
sur&ce  of  tne  water ;  the  fish  dash  at  the 
light,  pass  it,  and  fall  into  the  net  on  the 
ouier  side. 

Shortly  afler  observing  the  cluster  of  fly- 
ing-^h  rise  out  of  the  water,  we  discovered 
two  or  three  dolphins  ranging  past  the  ship, 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  watched  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  one  of  those  aquatic  chases 
of  which  our  friends  the  Indiamen  had  been 
tiling  us  such  wonderful  stories.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for  the  ship,  in  her  progress 
through  the  water,  soon  put  up  another 
shoal  of  these  little  things,  which,  as  the 
others  had  done,  took  their  flight  directly  to 
wandward.  A  large  dolphin,  which  had 
been  keeping  company  with  us  abreast  of 
the  weather  gangway  at  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  fathoms,  and,  as  usual,  glistening 
most  beautifully  in  the  sun,  no  sooner  de- 
tected our  poor  dear  little  friends  take  wing, 
than  he  turned  his  head  towards  them,  and 


darting  to  the  surfooe  leaped  from  ^e 
water  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball. 
But  although  the  impetus  with  which  he 
shot  himself  into  the  air  gave  him  an  ini. 
tial  velocity  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
flying-fish,  the  start  which  his  fated  prey 
had  got  enabled  them  to  keep  ahead  of  him 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  length  of  the  dolphin'a  first  spring 
could  not  be  less  than  t^i  yards ;  and  after 
he  foil  we  could  see  him  gliding  like  light- 
ning  through  the  water  for  a  moment,  when 
he  again  rose  and  shot  forward  with  oon- 
siderably  greater  velocity  than  at  first,  and, 
of  course,  to  a  still  greater  distance.  In 
this  manner  the  merciless  pursuer  seemed 
to  stride  along  the  sea  with  fearful  rapidity, 
while  his  brilliant  coat  sparkled  and  flashed 
in  the  sun  quite  splendidly.  As  he  fell 
headlong  on  the  water  at  the  end  of  each 
huge  leap,  a  series  of  circles  were  sent  far 
over  the  still  surface,  which  lay  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror;  for  the  breeze,  although 
enough  to  set  the  royal  studding  sails  asleep, 
was  hardly  as  yet  felt  below. 

The  group  of  wretched  flying-fish,  thus 
hotly  pursued,  at  length  dropp^  into,  the 
sea  ;  but  we  were  rejoiced  to  observe  that 
they  merely  touched  the  top  of  the  swell, 
and  scarcely  sunk  in  it,  at  least  they  in- 
stantly  set  off  again  in  a  fresh  and  even 
more  vigorous  flight.  It  was  particularly 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  direction  they 
now  took  was  quite  different  from  the  one 
in  which  they  had  set  out,  implying  but  too 
obviously  that  they  had  detected  their  fierce 
enemy,  who  was  following  them  with  giant 
steps  along  the  waves,  and  now  gaining 
rapidly  upon  them.  His  terrific  pace,  in- 
deed,  was  two  or  three  times  as  swifl  as 
theirs — poor  little  things  ? 

The  greedy  dolphin,  however,  was  fully 
as  quick  lighted  as  the  flying-fish  which 
were  trying  to  elude  him ;  for  whenever 
they  varied  their  flight  in  the  least  degree, 
he  lost  not  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  in 
shaping  a  new  couse,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
chase,  while  they,  in  a  manner  really  not 
unlike  that  of  the  hare,  doubled  more  than 
once  upon  their  pursuer.  But  it  was  soon 
too  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  strength  and 
confidence  of  the  flying-fish  were  fast  ebb- 
ing. Their  flights  became  shorter  and 
shorter,  and  their  course  more  fluttering 
and  uncertain,  while  the  enormous  leaps  of 
the  dolphin  appeared  to  grow  only  more 
vigorous  at  each  bound.  Eventually,  in- 
deed, we  could  see,  or  fancied  we  could 
see,  that  this  skilful  sea-sportsman  arran- 
ged all  his  springs  with  such  an  assurance 
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of  ■iioo«at|  that  he  oontrived  to  fall,  at  the 
•nd  of  eaeb,  jiut  uader  tbe  very  spot  on 
vhioh  the  exhauated  flying-fish  were  about 
to  drop.     Sometimes  this  cataHtrophe  took 

Elaoe  at  too  great  a  distatice  for  us  to  see 
Yini  (he  deck  exactly  what  happened  i 
but  on  our  mounting  high  into  the  rigging, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  at  the 
death  ;  fbr  then  we  could  discover  that  (he 
unfortunate  little  creatures,  one  afler  ano- 
ther, either  popped  right  into  the  dolphin's 
I  jawa  as  they  lighted  on  the  water,  or  were 
snapped  up  instantly  atlerwards. 


It  was  imposaihie  not  to  take  an  aotire 
part  with  our  pretty  little  firienda  of  the 
weaker  side,  and  accordingly  we  very 
speedily  had  our  revenge.  The  middiea 
and  the  sailon,  delight^  with  the  chanoe, 
rigged  out  a  dozen  or  twenty  lines  ftom  the 
jib-boom-end  and  spritsait  yard-arnis,  with 
hooka  baited  merely  with  bits  of  tin,  the 
glitter  of  which  resembles  so  muoh  that  of  \ 
the  body  and  wings  of  the  flying-fish,  that 
many  a  proud  dolphin,  making  sure  of  a 
delicious  morsel,  leaped  in  ra^ure  at  t* 
deceitful  prize. 


Having  herotofore  given  the  names  and 
described  the  uses  of  some  parta  of  a  ship, 
and  illustrated  them  also  with  prints,  (see 
Noe.  7  and  8,)  we  may  now  present  two  or 
three  views  of  vessels  which  have  suffered 
disasters  at  sea.  It  is  easy  lo  perceive  that 
even  the  mete  crippling  of  a  ship,  as  the 
losa  of  yards,  sails,  masts,  itc.  is  denomi- 
nated, may  render  her  less  able  to  bear  (he 
■torme  and  waves,  to  stem  currents  and 
make  a  short  voyage,  which  is  oAen  an  tm- 
portanl  object.  But  if,  as  isof\en  the  case, 
the  violence  which  has  torn  away  her  up- 
per parts,  has  wrenched  her  planks  or  lim- 
bers, (he  injury  below  may  be  of  a  more 
alarming  or  irreparable  character. 


lECKS. 

In  the  prints  here  introduced  are  repre- 
sented three  vessels  in  distress,  which  were 
severally  met  with  by  an  American  ship 
a  few  years  ago,  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
The  views  were  sketched  by  a  passenger, 
who  stationed  himself  aloft,  in  the  rouad- 
top,  which  is  a  position  elevated  twenty 
feel  or  more  above  the  deck,  commanding  ! 
an  uninterrupted  view  upon  the  ocean  in 
every  direction  lo  the  horizon.  In  each  of  [ 
the  cuts  (he  ship  alluded  lo  is  introduced 
in  ihe  foreground.  Although  the  excile- 
ment  of  the  moment,  and  ihc  changeable 
positions  of  vessels  meeting  at  sea,  were 
not  favorable  (o  acctiraoy  of  drawing,  (he 
views  before    may  serve    for  illustration. 
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TWO  BRIGS 
)  The  first  piiui  ebows  us  >  Echooncr.  with 
I  the  loM  of  her  mainmasi  and  bowsprit.  The 
/  reader  maf  realiie  something  of  ihe  impor- 
I  tanee  of  thi»  loes,  when  iie  recollects  what 
}  was  said  ia  No.  8  of  (bis  Magazine,  (page 
^  121,)  oa  Slays  and  backstays,  of  which  the 
)  uui  has  been  deprired.  It  is  do[  able  to 
)  hold  op  a  sail  lo  a  strong  wind  thus  tmsap- 
}   ported. 

)  In  Ihe  second  print  we  have  two  damaged 
)  brigs;  one  has  lost  her  main  and  rajzeo 
masts,  and  the  otl^er  her  foremast  tmd  bow- 
sprit. Tile  latter  is  able  lo  keep  up  hei 
foretopBsil  and  mizett  topsail,  both  close- 
reefed,  BO  that  she  probably  can  still  stet 
her  course,  or  at  least  can  "lie  lo,"  that  ii 
BToid  driving  stem  foremost,  which  is  a  mo! 
hazardous  posiiion,  because  the  waves  would 
daah  in  the  etern,  as  it  is  flat,  and  c 
divide  them  as  the  bow  does. 

Disasters  at  sea  are  of  endless  variety  and 
cimmalBUces.  Injuries  of  matiy  kinds  may 
oecDT  to  any  of  the  numerous  parts  under  any 
(rf' the  circumstances  of  day  and  night,  sea- 
toa  and  weather  ;  and  one  of  those  which 
would  he  of  second  importance  in  one  case, 
may  prove  dangerous  or  fatal  in  another. 

The  most  hazardous  shipwrecks  are  usunl- 
ly  those  which  occur  on  a  lee  shore,  whether 
the  bottom  be  of  sand  or  rocks  ;  hut  scarcely 
any  siinatioQ  can  be  more  terrible  than  that 
in  which  a  ship  is  sinkinj;  at  sea,  with  nei- 
ther land  nor  other  vessels  in  sight. 


IN  DISTItF-:? 

Wehopeihe  fewbinis  we  havenow  giTen  ' 

on  these  Mibjects,  nwy  enable  some  of  our  i 

readers  belter  to  understand  a  few  narrativea  \ 

of  the  sea  which  we  design  to  introduce  in  J 

some  of  our  fuiure  numbers.  ' 


DiMtH  from  Tjbaccc.  ( 

We  learn  from  the  Dedham  Democrat  that  ^ 
a  little  boy  of  six  years  oIJ.bob  or  Mr.  Lewis  ) 
Cobbett,  of  West  Dedham,  went  lo  the  store  < 
of  Mr.  Jason  Ellis,  Jr.,  in  ibai  place,  and  ask<  { 
ed  the  clerk,  a  boy  by  the  name  of  Hank,  for  ; 
some  kind  of  confectionary —that  he  was  told  ' 
they  bad  no  sugar  plums,  but  he  could  have  \ 
some  tobacco.  The  child  replied  that  lobac-  ' 
00  would  make  him  sick.  The  clerk  arrued  | 
that  it  would  not,  and  took  a  cracker  and  put  i 
on  some  butter  and  molasses  and  tobacco,  ' 
and  succeeded  in  some  .way  in  getting  if  ' 
down  the  cliild.  The  little  fellow  was  taken 
with  Toraitin*  soon  after,  and  cominued  lo  do  ' 
so  for  several  days,  and  at  length  went  ini 
fiia,  and  finally  died  on  Thursday,  the  6di  ii 


Death  of  La  Salle. 


La  Satle,  the  enterprising  Frenchman,  who    \ 

Serished  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  for  the    < 
iscovery  <^  the  jnouth  of  the  Mississippi, -in    ' 
1687,  appears   to  have  conhded    too  strongly    | 
in  his  pre-conceived  idee,  thai  the  great  river    i 
emptied   farther    westward.      He  iherefbr*   ; 
sailed  by  it  without  examining  the  coast  with 
proper  care;   and  after  landing,  end  pursu> 
mg    a   severe    march,    he    and    his    com- 
panions appear  to  have  become  dissatisfied    , 
with  each  other.     At  lenglh.  La  Salle   hav- 
ing expressed  himself  in  a  violent  way  low- 
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uda  the  SorgaoD,  Lieloi,  tnd  two  otherB, 
these  ibree  men  muTdered  hitD,  with  the  lei- 
rant  and  Indian  huntsman  of  La  S»lle. 

Crime  !•  always  followed  by  imeasineu. 
The  conspirators  dreaded  the  rengeance  of 
ir  leader,  and  finally,  in  their  desperation, 
resoWed  to  shed  his  blood.  An  unexpected 
incident  delivered  tbeir  prey  into  their  handa. 
The  gwelling  of  a  river  prevented  their  re- 
turn to  camp  for  two  daya,  and  the  ancle, 
anxious  about  the  abaeoce  of  his  nephew,  set 
forth  to  seek  him.    It  waa  remarked  that  his 

1  ^^  troubled  and  sad, 

Horangel  had  quar- 

I,  and  entrusted  him 
is  camp,  ordering  him 
jm  lime  to  time,  and 
s  smoke  might  bring 
in  ease  he  should  lose 
bid  him  give  nobody 


li 


He  I 


1  the 


r  Anastasius  and  b._ 
t\  :hed  the  place  where 

d  id.  he  saw  some  eagles 

soaring  pretty  near  tbe  place,  and  concluding 
that  tbere  was  some  carrion,  he  Rred  his  gun ; 
and   the  conspirators,  who  liad  not   3-et  sccu 


him,  gnesaiag  that  it  was  he  who  was  com- 
ing, got  their  arms  in  readinasa.  The  rirer 
was  between  them  and  him ;  Dobatit  and 
L'Archereque  crossed  it ;  and  setsng  H.  de 
La  Salle  advancios  slowly,  they  slopped. 
Dnhaat  hid  himself  in  the  long  giaas,  with 
bis  gun  eocbed,  L'Archeveque  advanced  a 
little  more,  and  a  moment  after,  M.  de  La 
Salle  koowiDg  him,  asked  him  where  his  ne- 
phew was.  He  answered  that  he  was  lowar 
down.  At  the  saioe  instant  Duhaui  fired; 
M.  de  La  Salle  receiTed  the  shot  in  hia  head, 
and  fell  down  dead. 

It  was  on  (he  SOih  of  May,  1687,  that  this 
murder  was  committed.  The  Bssasains  had 
force  aod  boldness  on  their  side,  and  seized 
upon  auihoriiv  with  impunity ;   in  dividiag 

■*■-  • e  of  the  eipedui™   *■ —        "    ' 

, ju.end  fin  '■ 

La  SsUe  was  a  man  of  ability:  the  most 
unhappy  thing  for  his  memory  is,  that  he  died 
onpitiea,  from  his  own  violence  of  character, 
while  the  bad  success  of  his  undertaking  has 

R'ven  him,  with  (hose  who  judge  supeifieial- 
, ,  the  appearance  of  a  mere  adventurer. —   ] 
St.  Louis  Rev. 


ST.  ANN'S   CHURCH,  BROOKLYN. 


A  handsome  volume  of  200  pages  has  just 
appPireJ,  from  the  press  of  Mr.  Fish,  (41 
Front  sireci,  Kew  York,)  coniaiuing  a  history 
of  this  oldest  Episcopal  Church  in  our  neigh- 
boring city,  with  notices  of  the  Sunday  schools 
and  other  churches  connected  with  it.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Itev,  Dr.  Culler, 
ihe  present  rector.  From  this  book  weglean 
the  following  particulars : 

Si.  Ann's  was  for  more  than  forty  years  ihe 
only  Episcopal  Church  in  Brooklyn;  and  ofilie 


have  been  the  chief  luunders.,  or  have  greatly  ) 
assisted  in  the  organization.  Three  of  her  I 
eleven  Rcc(ors  have  been  made  Bishops  over  ^ 
imporiani  Dioceses.  ' 

The  first  religious  socictv  in  Brooklyn  « 
the  DuIcA  Reformed,  organized  in  IC60— one  ; 
hundred  and  eighty-five  years  ago — undei  . 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Solinw, 
(or  Hendricus  Selwyn.l  and  from  which  has 
emanated  the  present  cnarge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dwight.  Its  limits  were  not  confined  to  the 
village,  but  embraced  much  of  tbe  surroond- 
ing  country  and  its  place  of  worship,  for  near- 
ly a  ceniury  and  a  half,  was  in  Fulton  street, 
some  distance  above  the  Millitary  Gardoi.    In    | 
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1810,  it  WM  Irtasfenred  to  ks  present  site  in 
JoralemoD  street. 

It  is  said  that  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  here  in  1766 ;  it  is  set  down  in 
•ome  historical  pni^icatioBs  upon  Brooklyn 
wmd  Long  Island ;  but  on  what  data  or  facts 
the  statement  rests,  the  writer  of  this,  after 
much  research,  has  failed  to  discover.  There 
were,  even  at  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  less  than  sixty  honses  Sn  all  the  towii. 

The  Bev.  John  Sayre,  employed  as  one  of 
the  Missionaries  of  this  Societv,  was  in  the 
year  1774  transferred  from  Newburgh  (N.  Y.) 
to  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut,  and  there  remain- 
ed until  the  destruction  of  that  town  by  the 
British  forces  under  Goremor  Tryon  in  1779, 
when  he  came  to  Brooklyn.  Soon  aAer  this, 
he  went  by  invitation  to  Huntington,  L.  I. 
When  he  had  been  but  a  few  days  here,  how- 
ever, the  house  at  which  he  was  staying  was 
entered  by  a  party  of  men  from  Connecticut, 
who,  after  a  diligent  search,  retired  without 
doing  any  injury,  or  taking  anything  away. 
This  circumstance  led  Mr.  Sayre  to  suppose 
himself  to  have  been  the  object  of  pursuit, 
and  he  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  return 
immediately  to  Brooklyn. 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  the 
Episcopal  Minister  in  Fairfield  Hn  a  note  to 
a  sermon  preached  in  1S42),  on  the  authority 
of  a  commimicant  o(  his  Church,  then  83  years 
M,  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Piersons  here  men- 
tioned: 

"While  the  flames  were  still  raging  at 
Fairfield,  Gov.  Trvon  and  Rev.  Mr.  Sayre 
were  observed  walking  together  through  the 
principal  street  bv  a  Mr.  Piersons,  an  ardent 
patriot,  and  probably  one  of  the  sufferers,  who 
was  a  remarkably  good  shot  with  a  rifle. 
Exasperated  at  the  wanton  and  cruel  conduct 
of  the  British  commander,  Piersons  raised  his 
piece  three  several  times  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  him,  but  as  often  and  flnflilly  desist- 
ed, lest  he  should  endanger  the  lite  of  his 
minister  also,  whom,  in  respect  to  this  out- 
rage, he  justly  considered  to  be  blameless. 
In  passing  through  a  field  towards  his  home, 
Piersons  encountered  and  captured  a  British 
scddier ;  but  soon  after,  falling  in  with  a  par- 
ty  of  the  enemy,  he  was  captured  in  his  turn. 
Preparations  were  made  to  nang  him ;  a  rope 
was  afifixed  to  his  neck,  and  then  to  a  tree ; 
but  just  as  he  was^  about  to  be  swung  off,  a 
British  officer  came  up,  cut  the  rope,  and  gave 
orders  that  Piersons  should  be  retained  as  a 
prisoner.  He  was  accordingly  soon  after- 
wards s^t  to  the  Brooklyn  station,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  coming  to  Mr.  Sayre,  he  in- 
terceded successfully  with  the  British  authori- 
ties for  his  release,  and  had  him  sent  home. 
It  is  but  just  to  Mr.  S.  to  add,  that  this  inter- 
cession was  made  without  any  intimation 
havmg  been  given  him  that  his  own  life  had 
been  preserved  by  the  forbearance  of  his  for- 
mer parishioner." 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  the  Rev.  George 
Wright  commenced  the  Episcopal  service  in 
the  hoQse  since  known  as  No.  40  Fulton  street, 


(now  abont  43,)  which  was  polled  down  on 
the  12th  of  March,  1784.  Subsequently,  the 
confipregation  removed  to  the  barn  of  Mr.  John 
Middagh,  in  tlie  rear  of  his  house  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Henry  and  Fulton  streets,  (standing  in 
1844,)  and  still  later  to  a  house  built  by  the 
British  troops  at  the  comer  of  Middagh  and 
Fulton  streets,  which  was  suitably  fitted  up 
for  the  purpose. 

In  1785,  a  union  or  partnership  house  of 
worship  was  erected  on  the  present  Episco- 

Sl  bui^ing^ground  in  Fulton  street,  for  Mr. 
atlack,  an  independent  preacher,  with  whom 
a  Mr.  Wall  was  associated  as  Clerk.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  several  of  those 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  un* 
dertaking  became  disaffected,  and  the  build- 
ing soon  afterwards  comity  into  the  posses- 
sion of  some  of  Mr.  Wright's  members,  it 
was  thenceforward  used  by  his  congregation 
— being  consecrated  about  the  same  time  by 
Bishop  Provost. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1787,  a  legislative  act 
was  passed,  incorporating  **  The  Episcopal 
Church  of  Brooklyn,"  in  which  the  following 
persons  were  named  as 

Trustees,  —  Messrs.  Whitehead  Cornell* 
Matthew  G leaves,  Joshua  Sands,  Joseph  Sea- 
ly,  John  Van  Nostrand,  Aquila  Giles,  and 
Henry  Stanton. 

We  find  the  Church  had  the  following  pas- 
tors after  Mr.  Wright :  Rev.  Elijah  Rattoone, 
from  1789  to  1792 ;  Rev.  Ambrose  Hull ;  Rev. 
Samuel  Nesbitt  to  1798,  during  whose  rector- 
ship it  was  incorporated ;  Rev.  John  Ireland 
to  1807 ;  Rev.  Henry  James  Feltus  to  1814  ; 
Rev.  John  Prentiss  Kewley  Henshaw  to  1817; 
Rev.  Hugh  Smith  to  1819 ;  and  Rev.  Henry 
Ustick  Underdonk  to  1827 ;  and  Rev.  Charles 
Pettit  Mcllvaine  to  1833,  when  Rev.  Beoja- 
jamin  Clark  Cutler,  the  present  rector,  re- 
ceived his  appointment. 

The  **  stone  church,"  the  predecessor  of  the 
present  building,  having  been  greatly  injured, 
ill  1808,  by  the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder 
magazine  in  the  neighborhood,  was  taken 
down  in  1824. 

SYMPATHY  FOR  ITALY. 

The  Christian  Alliance  propose  to  us  the 
people  of  Italy,  as  the  first  object  of  interest. 
Truly  there  is  much  in  their  present  condition 
to  recommend  tliem  to  our  special  attention. 
While  most  other  nations  of  Europe  partake, 
with  some  degree  of  freedom,  of  the  intel- 
lectual light  which  pervades  our  own  country, 
Italy  is  denied  its  enjoyment,  under  severe 
penalties.  Although  the  fact  is  not  generally 
realized  here,  knowledge  of  the  most  impor-  ^ 
tant  kinds  is  now  as  much  prohibited  in  some 
parts  of  Italy,  as  it  was  in  England  four  cen- 
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ccntaries  feigo,  and  indeed  under  penalties  at 
that  time  unknown.  Yet  there  are  not  want- 
ing those  who  desire  information.  Many  of 
the  Italians  have  travelled  abroad,  and  seen 
the  practical  influence  of  principles  the  op- 
posite of  those  which  prevail  in  their  own 
country.  They  have  been  able  to  cast  off  false 
opinions,  instilled  into  their  minds  by  their 
teachers,  and  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of 
their  education.  There  are  now  perhaps  not 
fewer  than  twenty  thousand  exiles  in  different 
countries,  who  cannot  live  in  freedom  at  home 
without  denying  their  principles,  and  many 
of  whom  are  already  robbed  of  property,  and 
sentenced  to  impriscmment  or  death,  for  no 
immorality,  but  merely  for  conscience  sake, 

In  short,  there  are  multitudes,  at  home  and 
abroad,  who  desire  to  have  the  truth  intro- 
duce into  Italy,  and  diffused  among  the  peo- 
ple, especially  religious  truth  ;  and,  with  af- 
fecting earnestness,  a  solemn  appeal  was  first 
made  by  some  of  them  to  our  countrymen 
about  three  years  ago,  which  was  the  first 
step  towards  the  formation  of  that  Society 
which  has  already  risen  to  such  distinguished 
favor  among  us.  It  may  perhaps  be  asserted 
that  no  other  philanthropic  association  in 
America  has  ever  received  such  evidence  of 
enthusiastic  feelings  among  us  as  the  Chris- 
tian Alliance.  No  dodbt  the  Bull  of  the  Pope 
has  made  its  objects  to  be  better  appreciated : 
but  no  man  who  considers  for  a  moment  the 
character  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  affecting 
claims  presented  to  them  by  the  people  of 
Italy,  can  fail  to  see,  that  the  promotion  of 
religious  liberty  throughout  the  world,  by  le- 
gitimate, enlightened  and  peaceful  means,  b 
a  most  appropriate  undertaking  for  us,  and 
that  the  **  Bible  for  Italy  /*'  is  a  cry  that  must 
of  necessity  inspire  us  all  with  animation, 
zeal,  and  enthusiasm.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  effects  of  the  introduction  of  that  book  in- 
to that  land,  must  be  powerful,  general  and 
lasting.  Think  of  the  results,  first  in  Italy, 
then  in  countries  under  the  influence  of  Italy  ! 
But  is  it  possible  ?  That  is  the  question  of- 
ten asked  with  great  doubt  in  months  past. 
But  who  will  ask  it  now,  since  the  Pope  him- 
self has  decided  it  by  the  strongest  affirmation 
he  can  give  ? 

Hence  the  feelings  excited  by  the  late 
crowded  meetings  of  the  Christian  Alliance 
in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  plan  is  fea- 
sible; the  castle  of  midnight,  whose  dark 
shadow  has  spread  over  Europe  and  many 


other  countries  the  gloom  under  which  they 
have  lain  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  is 
accessible  to  light ;  her  very  garrison  suppU- 
oate  us  to  withhold  it  no  longer ;  and  we 
have  only  to  train  our  printing  presses  to  bear 
point  blank  upon  the  walls  and  battlementSj 
to  gain,  for  the  human  race,  a  glorious,  a 
mighty,  and  a  bloodless  victory. 


lilTERARY    NOTICE. 

"Proceedings  of  the  Ethnological  Society f 
Vol,  L  New  York :  Bartlett  4  Welford, 
1845."    8vo.  500  pages. 

This  is  a  work  which  will  greatly  add  to 
the  literary  and  scientific  reputation  of  the 
cotmtry.  From  a  society  which  has  been  in 
existence  scarcely  two  years,  and  with  but  a 
small  number  of  active  members,  it  is  a  very 
gratifying  production. 

The  body  of  this  volume  is  occupied  with 
a  very  profound  and  labored  paper  from  Hon. 
Albert  Gallatin :  «  Notes  on  the  Semi-civiliz- 
ed Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central 
Ametica."  In  this  the  history,  languages  and 
astronomical  method  of  computation  are  pre- 
sented at  large,  with  everything  relevant  in 
arts,  customs,  manners,  &c.  The  long  and 
patient  course  of  research,  careful  analy^s, 
cautious  inference,  clear  and  abundant  ex- 
emplification, and  cool,  clear  conclusion  for 
reasons  expressed — all  so  appropriate  to  a 
work  of  the  kind,  and  so  eminently  characte- 
ristic of  the  author,  are  here  displayed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  and  usually  with  irresistible 
effect,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  but  few 
points  on  which  an  attentive  reader  could  pos- 
sibly differ  from  him. 

The  several  grammars  of  the  native  lan- 
guages which  he  examines,  he  has  suljected 
to  a  thorough  philosophical  analysis,  of  which 
most  of  the  authors  of  them  were  incapable  ; 
and  the  results  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
philologist,  as  they  are  shown  to  possess  some 
peculiarities  of  a  curious  nature — now  betray- 
ing a  resemblance,  and  now  a  marked  differ- 
ence, between  themselves  or  some  other 
tongue.  This  part  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  paper 
will  certainly  supply  an  important  vacuity  in 
the  map  of  the  philologists'  and  ethnologists* 
terra  incognita  ;  while  the  style  of  its  execu- 
tion will  stand  as  a  fine  example  of  the  fofm 
and  method  in  which  such  investigations 
should  be  taken  up,  pursued  and  recorded. 

The  outlines  of  Mexican  history,  sketched 
in  the  hieroglyphical  or  pictorial  records  pr^ 
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senred  to  the  present  day,  are  generally  well 
snatained  by  the  indirect  evidence  deduced 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  from  the  various  kinds  of  tes- 
timony which  he  has  investigated  ;  but  some 
readers  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  at  find- 
ing how  few  and  limited  are  the  facts  thus 
ascertained,  and  that  the  value  of  those  re- 
cords is  much  smaller  than  many  have  ima- 
gined. We  find  a  history  and  description  of 
the  several  copies  of  them  which  have  been 
preserved  in  Europe,  with  an  explanation  of 
the  principles  on  which  the  records  were 
made ;  but  it  clearly  appears  that  the  chief 
and  almost  only  objects  of  the  ancient  ones 
'^  were,  to  uote  down  the  days,  months  and 
other  periods  of  time,  with  the  recurrence  of 
tbe  festivals  of  their  religion.  With  respect 
to  the  records  subsequent  to  the  Spanish  con- 
quest and  about  that  epoch,  Mr.  (Gallatin  ad- 
duces strong  evidences  of  the  interference  of 
foreign  hands,  which  greatly  invalidate  their 
value  and  interest.  The  general  conclusion 
on  this  point  therefore  is,  the  unpleasant  but 
not  surprising  one,  that  no  high  flight  of  Mexi- 
can intellect  has  been  preserved,  and  probably 
was  ever  made,  in  any  department  of  thought 
or  study,  unless  it  be  in  astronomy,  in  which 
they  used  a  pretty  correct  as  well  as  curious 
calendar. 

The  chapter  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Mex- 
icans will  be  read  with  great  interest,  as  it 
contains  a  cogent  argument,  legitimately 
drawn  from  the  culture  of  their  great  staple 
article  of  food,  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  their 
race  from  some  other  source  than  those  to 
which  it  has  commonly  been  referred.  The 
theory  suggested  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
subject,  respecting  the  peopling  of  North 
America,  with  its  obvious  recommendations 
and  difficulties,  may  hereafter  lead  to  some 
new  inquiries  into  naiions  and  tribes  of  Asia 
and  Africa  heretofore  but  little  attended  to. 

The  Grave-Creek  Mound ^  by  Mr.  School- 
craft, is  a  paper  abounding  in  facts  well  caU 
culated  to  gratify  the  taste  of  every  person 
possessing  any  rational  curiosity  concerning 
the  history  of  our  predecessors  on  our  native 
soil.  Among  (he  various  objects  found  on 
opening  two  ancient  tombs  in  that  tumulus, 
was  a  small  stone  bearing  an  engraving  of 
twenty-three  characters,  in  which  the  learned 
of  l^arope  have  traced  a  resemblance  to  seve- 
ral letters  in  various  old  alphabets,  although 
the  copies  of  (he  inscrip(ion  hitherto  publish- 
ed have  been  quite  incorrect.     Mr.  School- 


craft now  lays  before  us  the  gratifying  results 
of  his  own  examinations ;  and,  by  comparing 
his  correct  copy  of  the  stone  with  nearly  a 
dozen  ancient  Asiatic  and  European  alpha- 
bets, we  find  tbe  exact  prototype  of  almost 
every  character,  and  nearly  aU  of  them  are 
precise  copies  of  the  Celtiberic  letters. 

But  our  present  limits  forbid  us  to  dwell 
longer  on  this  valuable  paper,  or  to  do  any 
justice  to  the  several  remaining  ones — one  of 
which  is  a  very  full  and  instructive  history  of 
the  celebrated  Hamyaritic  inscriptioDs  re- 
cently copied  from  the  rocks  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  with  copies,  explanatioos, 
and  interpretations. 

The  two  remaining  papers  in  this  volume, 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  notice  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  are  one  from  Mr.  Frederick  Cath- 
erwood,  the  celebrated  traveller,  on  a  Punico- 
Lybian  monument  at  Dugga,  and  an  ancient 
structure  at  Bless,  both  near  Carthage ;  and 
the  other  on  ancient  remains  in  Tennessee, 
by  Professor  Troost 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

MBTAIiS. 

Our  knives,  forks,  axes,  and  most  of  the 
other  very  hard  and  sharp  things  we  have, 
are  made  of  iron ;  while  watches,  dollars, 
eagles  and  other  most  beautiful  and  valuable 
articles  are  made  of  silver  and  gold.  No 
wonder  we  want  to  know  something  about 
the  metab.  What  is  their  nature?  Where 
do  they  jcome  from  ?  How  are  they  worked 
into  so  many  shapes  ?  Are  any  of  them  to 
be  found  hereabout  ?  How  do  they  look 
when  taken  from  the  ground  ?  In  short, 
we  wish  to  see  the  ores  and  to  hear  about 
them.  It  is  reasonable  and  right  to  have 
such  a  curiosity  ;  and  I  shall  try  to  satisfy  it 
in  my  young  readers  in  some  degree.  They 
vdll  hereafter,  I  hope,  read,  observe  and  in- 
quire, and  so  add  much  more  to  their  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  about  40  metals  known.  They 
are  all  alike  in  two  things:  they  shine 
brightly  when  clean,  and  spread  out  when 
hammered  or  pressed.  Most  of  them  are 
heavy,  hard,  and  melt  in  the  fire ;  but  there 
are  several  which  were  not  known  until 
a  few  years  ago,  which  will  float  on  water, 
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and  are  as  soft  as  dovgb,  and  take  fire  and 
burn  up  when  wet.  This  makes  it  very 
difficuh  to  keep  them  pure,  and  they  are 
never  found  so,  but  always  changed  by 
burning — that  is,  combined  with  the  air  or 
gas  called  oxygen. 

I  have  told  you  that  quartz  is  made  of  a 
particular  kind  of  earth,  and  clay  stones  of 
another  and  limestones  of  a  third.  Those 
earths  are  made  of  three  of  the  curious 
metals  I  have  spoken  of,  mixed  with  oxy- 
gen ga^,  by  being  burnt  in  it  Common 
stones  migl^  therdbre  be  called  ores :  but 
they  are  not.  What  we  call  ores  are  the 
mixtures  of  silver,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc, 
tin,  gold,  6lc.  When  any  metal  is  found 
pure,  it  is  not  properly  called  ore.  If  there 
be  only  a  small  speck  of  it,  in  a  stone,  or 
among  sand,, if  that  speck  is  pure  metal,  it  is 
called  native. 

There  is  then  no  gold  ore  in  the  world, 
because  gold  will  not  mix  with  oxygen  or 
acids  or  sulphur.  Other  metals  do  and  that 
has  made  ores  of  them. 

1.  Iron,  Iron  is  hard,  heavy,  and  dark- 
colored.  But,  when  pure  and  clean,  it 
shines  so  bright  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
what  color  it  has.  It  grows  soft  when  heat- 
ed red,  so  that  it  may  be  hammered  flat  or 
round,  or  drawn  through  holes  into  wire. 
Heat  it  till  it  looks  white,  and  two  pieces  may 
be  made  into  one  by  hammering  them  to- 
gether. Heat  it  hotter  yet,  and  it  will  melt, 
and  run  like  molasses.  When  melted  it  is 
cast  in  moulds  of  sand,  of  different  shapes ; 
and  so  they  make  iron  stoves,  cannon,  water 
pipes,  anchors  6lc.  Sheet  iron  is  made  by 
pressing  it  between-^ollers.  There  are 
many  processes  and  operations  in  getting 
it  from  the  ore,  and  in  manufacturing  it. 

Making  steel  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Steel  is  iron  combined  with  a  little  charcoal. 
Somehow  or  other  it  makes  it  harder  and 
more  elastic. 


BEADING  HISTORY. 

roft  A  UTTLB    CHILD. 


What  is  the  use  of  reading  History  ? 

History  tells  us  what  people  have  lived  at 

different  times  and  in  different  pans  of  the 

(    world  ;  what  gooi!  and  evil  they  have  done. 


and  how  Gknl  has  rewarded  and  punished 
them. 

It  also  tells  us  why  useful  knowledge  of 
different  kinds  has  increased  and  spread  in 
some  countries,  and  not  in  others,  and  why 
some  nations  have  been  wise  and  happy, 
while  others  were  ignorant  and  miserable. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  be 
learned  from  history,  is  that  any  person  may 
do  much  good  to  many  others,  and  even  to 
a  whole  people,  by  getting  all  the  knowledge 
he  can,  and  loving  to  make  others  happy. 

It  teaches  us  to  understand  how  much 
better  it  is  to  be  a  christian  than  lemything 
else.  We,  who  know  history,  will  see  that 
if  every  child  had  been  taught  the  bibloyand 
obeyed  it,  there  would  have  been  no  wars 
nor  ignorance  nor  crimes  in  the  world. 

O,  I  should  like  to  read  history,  and  un- 
derstand the  wisdom  which  it  teaches.  How 
kind  has  Grod  been,  to  have  ancient  books 
preserved,  and  so  many  of  them  copied  in 
our  language  I  If  it  had  not  been  for  these, 
we  could  not  have  known  history.  And 
how  kind  in  him  to  let  me  learn  to  read. 
Now  I  know  the  twenty-six  letters,  and 
have  begun  to  put  them  together  in  spdliog 
and  reading,  1  shall  be  able  to  go  on  learn- 
ing more  words,  until  I  can  read  any  of  the 
books  in  our  language. 

But  the  Bible  is  the  oldest  history  in  the 
world.  And  it  is  the  truest  and  the  wisest 
Men  made  other  histories,  bH  Qod  made  the 
Bible.  O  how  wise  I  should  be  if  I  knew 
all  that  is  in  it  t  Is  there  any  better  wisdom 
to  be  learned  in  college  ?     O  no. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"-N    ^-v.  -. 
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Singular  Law  Case.— The  New  Orleans 
Crescent  City  has  the  following  notice  of  a 
case  tried  in  that  city :  . 

Crrv  Court — Before  Judge  Coll  ens. — ^A 
novel  case  was  decided,  yesterday,  in  this 
court,  in  which  a  boy  aged  aboot  ten  years 
was  claimed  by  two  persons,  each  maintain* 
in^  that  she  was  the  real  mother.  The  plain- 
tins,  John  Paul  and  Martha  Paul,  his  wife, 
had  lost  their  son  about  two  weeks  ago,  and 
some  few  days  since  had  been  informed  that 
the  defendant,  a  Mrs.  Hughes,  had  the  boy  in 
her  possession.  The  latter  had  lost  a  son 
some  three  years  and  a  half  ago,  and  found 
this  child  whom   she  and  some  ifriends  said    > 
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thej  identified  as  the  child  lost  at  th^t  time 
by  Mrs.  Hughes.  The  case  occupied  the 
Court  for  three  days,  but  judgment  was  given 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  having  been  satis- 
&ctoriIy  proved  that  the  boy  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Martha  Paul.  For  some  time,  he 
(the  child)  persisted  in  stating  that  he  really 
was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  and  denied  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  was  removed  from  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Heches*  presence  that  he  admitted  his 
real  identity.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  case 
without  precedent,  except  the  one  stated  to 
have  be€n  brought  before  King  Solomon, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Bible. 

PoBTABLE  Life-Boats. — Exjperiments  to 
test  the  serviceableness  and  efficacy  of  the 
new  life-boat,  recently  invented  by  M.  Mon- 
zani,  has  been  made  in  presence  of  a  great 
many  nautical  and  scientinc  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  Sir  Francis  Collier,  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  Mr.  Willock,  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  the  boat  builder  of  the  Roy- 
al dockyard,  and  others.  The  boat  weighs 
only  216  lbs.  with  all  her  tackle  and  apparatus, 
and  would  hold  about  24  persons.  She  is 
constrocied  of  water- oroof  cloth,  something 
like  sailcloth,  stretched  on  a  frame  of  wood ; 
when  not  wanted  uhe  may  be  stowed  or 
placed  on  the  deck  or  other  convenient  part 
of  any  vessel,  where  she  will  be  flat,  not 
taking  up  more  than  three  inches  in  depth, 
the  breadth  of  the  frame  or  hoop  which  forms 
her  gunwale. 

The  experiments  were  very  satisfactory. 
Her  powers  were  severely  tested ;  she  was 
thrown  from  the  Alecto  steamer,  at  a  height 
of  25  feet  from  the  water,  into  the  basin ; 
she  took  the  water  safely,  not  shipping  above 
a  quart  of  the  element.  Eight  men  then  de- 
scended by  ropes  and  boarded  her  in  a  minute ; 
they  pulled  ner  across  the  basin  and  per- 
formed a  variety  of  evolutions  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  spectators.  She  is  understood  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  what  is  called  the 
mussoolah  boat,  without  the  objections  to  it. 
Being  flat-bottomed  she  draws  little  water, 
and  will  ride  over  a  heavy  surf,  where  a  com- 
mon ship's  boat  could  scarcely  live.  She  is 
portable  and  light,  yet  sufficiently  strong,  and 
requires  no  tackle  to  be  hoisted  over  the  side 
of  a  ship.  By  means  of  this  very  simple  in- 
vention naif  ine  perils  of  the  ocean  may  be 
avoided. — London  paper. 

Cahpet  Making.-— This  business  is  now 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
Slates.  Many  of  the  carpets  manufactured 
by  our  people  are  noi  surpassed  by  those  im- 
ported uom  abroad.  It  is  said  that  our  artists 
have  the  best  machinery,  and  that  their  col- 
ors, designs  and  materials  are  also  of  the  best 
description.  Wiih  these  advantages  on  their 
side,  and  the  fact  that  living  is  cheap  and 
taxes  light  among  us,  it  is  not  surprisinff  that 
our  people  should  meet  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, as  appears  to  crown  their  labors  in  this 


great  branch  of  manufiictare  and  trade.  It 
as  been  proposed  to  erect  a  steam  carpet 
mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Winnissimet  has  been  mentioned  An  the 
place  for  the  establishment  of  this  new  mill, 
but  no  further  particulars  concerning  the  en- 
terprise have  .yet  been  made  known  by  the 
persons  who  have  the  subject  under  consider- 
ation.— Bo$t.  Courier. 


The  Franklin  (Tenn.)  Democrat,  of  the  13th 
inst.  says—"  Mr.  Shumake,  living  six  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  this  place,  in  digging  a 
well  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near  his  faouseTdis- 
covered  the  [>ones  of  an  animal  of  most 
enormous  size.     One  of  the  teeth  and  one 

i'oint  of  the  neck  bone  is  now  at  the  office  of 
)r.  S.  S.  Mayfield.-  The  tooth  weighs  four 
pounds  six  and  a  half  ounces,  and  is  in  a  hish 
stale  of  preservation.  The  enamel  on^Se 
tooth  is  near  half  an  inch  thick,  and  as  hard 
as  flint." 


A  Fine  Caaimellia. — There  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Irlam,  ai  Bootle,  near  Liv- 
erpool, a  camellia  which  stands  15  feet  high, 
is  63  feet  in  circumference,  and  the  stem  is 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  It  had  4000  flow- 
ers. The  plant  is  not  so  symmetrically 
formed  as  it  might  be,  owing  to  its  beinff 
crowded  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  grand  speci- 
men, and  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the 
lions  of  horticulture.  Two  years  ago,  whea 
it  was  less  cramped  for  room,  the  sum  of  250 
guineas  was  offered  for  it. 

* 

The  Magazfu  Plttoresqne* 
From  the  preface  of  the  '<  Magazin  Pitto- 
resque,"  (or  what  we  might  call  the  Penny 
Magazine  of  Paris,)  commenced  in  1833,  and 
still  continued,  we  take  the  following  extract. 
Like  most  of  the  English  and  French  works 
of  this  class,  it  contains  eight  pages  a  week. 
The  price  is  two  sous,  and  the  circulation  sooo 
reached  a  hundred  thousand.  One  regrets, 
however,  to  find  the  scope  of  those  publica- 
tions generally  confined  to  narrow  limits, 
compared  with  those  which  we  liave  adopted 
in  our  plan.  In  France,  especially,  most  edi- 
tors feel  compelled  to  repress  the  expression 
of  opinions  on  some  of  the  most  import^t 
subjects,  while  they  cannot  calculate  on  such 
a  degree  of  public  intelligence  as  pervades 
our  country. 

"  Nous  voulons  qu'on  y  trouve  des  objects 
de  toute  valeur,  de  tout  choix:  choses  an- 
ciennes,  choses  modemes,  anim^es,  inanim^es, 
monumentales,  naturelles,  civilis<§es,  sauva- 
ges,  appartenant  k  la  terre,  k  la  mer,  au  ciel, 
k  tous  les  temps,  venant  de  tons  les  pays,  de 
rindostan,  de  la  Chine,  aussi  bien  que  de* 
llslande,  de  la  Laponie,  de  Tombuctou,  de 
Rome  ou  de  Paris." 
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The  Ass  aud  tlie  Wolf: 

A  Fa^  trandaud  frtym  fk4  SMinis/i  of  Samaniego^ 
for  the  Am  Penny  Magcuine. 

A  poor  lame  ass  went  limping  by, 

And  saw  a  wolf,  but  could  not  fly ; 

So,  turning  round,  he  cooUv  saia  : 

'*  Friend  wolf,  Vm  sick,  and  almost  dead. 

This  ugly  foot— it  hurts  me,  oh ! 

I  cannot  live  and  suffer  so. 

I  only  wish  I'd  let  alone 

The  blacksmith ;  he  the  job  has  done. 

I  beg  you,  with  my  dying  breath, 

Draw  out  that  hob-nail  with  your  teeth ; 

'Twill  ^top  the  pain — then,  if  you  please, 

Eat  me  and  welcome,  at  your  ease." 

The  wolf,  suspicious  of  no  guile, 
Sure  of  his  prize,  began  to  smile : 
"  I've  studied  well  anatomy, 
And  surg'ry  too,  as  you  shall  see ; 
The  case  is  plain — I  understand ; 
I'll  do  j^ou  the  business  right  off-hand. 
Draw  out  your  leg — turn  up  your  hoof; 
Don't  fear  me,  friend !  that's  far  enough." 

With  his  best  canine  tusk  all  bared, 
The  new  professr  stood  prepared. 
But  the  lame  ass,  so  pained  and  sick, 
Drove  all  his  teeth  in  with  a  kick, 
Then  hobbled  off,  and  left  behind 
The  wolf  complaining  to  the  wind : 

"  Ah,  wretched  me !  how  well  I'm  paid, 
Because  myself  a  fool  I  made. 
Oh  ye  who  would  your  trades  forsake, 
Take  warning  from  my  sad  mistake. 
I  got  my  living  and  grew  richer, 
As  long  as  I  remain^  a  butcher ; 
But  tee  my  wretched,  lost  condition, 
Since  I've  begun  to  turn  physician  !" 

lodepeuience  Day. 

A  SONG  FOR   AMERICAN  CHILDREN. 

Tune—"  Avid  Lang  Syne,'^  or  "  Tkere^s  no* 

luck,^*  &c. 

Come,  let  us  meet  this  pleasant  day, 

To  spend  an  hour  or  so 
In  iiriendly  feeling,  social  joys. 

With  some  improvement  toa 
Tho'  some  midst  crackers,  guns  and  cakes. 

Four  fiery  liquors  down, 
Intemp'rance  soon  may  ruin  all 

A  people  or  a  town. 

Chorus. 
For  there's  no  pleasure  in  the  streets, 

Where  all  is  rout  and  noise, 
And  bad  examples  soon  may  spoil 

The  best  of  girls  and  boys. 

For  on  the  day  when  first  arose 
Our  fathers  to  be  free, 
«    When  God  appeared  against  their  foes, 
Who  should  rejoice  but  we  ? 
Oh,  let  us  knowledge  hierber  prize, 
And  all  the  means  He's  given 


To  fit  us  to  do  ^ood  on  earth, 
And  find  our  way  to  heaven. 

Look  north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west, 

No  other  land  you'll  find. 
Where  children  can  so  well  improve 

in  manners,  heart,  and  mind. 
For  here  the  people  rulers  be. 

And  order  all  that's  done ; 
Oh,  if  they  all  were  wise  and  good. 

What  land  were  like  our  own  ? 

For  God,  who  gave  our  fathers  brave 

The  Bible  for  their  guide. 
And  safely  led  them  to  this  land 

Across  the  ocean's  tide, 
Who  gave  us  churches,  schools  and  laws. 

And  many  priceless  things. 
Would  have  us  governed  by  ourselves, 

And  not  by  popes  or  kings. 

Then  let  us  learn,  while  we  are  yottug> 

Our  passions  to  subdue, 
That  when  we  take  our  parents'  place. 

We  may  be  patriots  true. 
And  long  may  Independence  Day 

Return  and  find  us  free. 
And  children  meet  with  songs  to  praise 

The  God  of  Liberty  ! 

Chorus* — For  there's  no  pleasure,  &c. 


There  is  not  a  more  common  error  of  self- 
deception  than  a  habit  of  considering  our  sta- 
tions in  life  so  ill-suited  to  our  powers,  as  to 
be  unworthy  of  calling  out  a  full  and  proper 
exercise  of  our  talents. 


As  society  is  constituted,  there  cannot  be 
many  employments  which  demand  very  bril- 
liant talents,  or  great  delicacy  of  taste,  for 
their  proper  discharge. 


9^  Editors  receiving  this  paper  ia  exchftnge,  nfe 
invited  to  reinsert  the  following  advertisement : 

THE  AMERICAiN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSFAFEB, 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr« 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Yotk 
£xprew,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  niunber.  (16 
pag*;8  lei^e  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribers  receiving  it  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advance,  $1  a  yenr.  The  postage 
from  July  onwurds  will  be  Free  for  this  cit^,  Brooklyn, 
Harlem,  Newark,  and  all  other  places  within  30  miles  * 
and  only  oiu  cent  a  copy  for  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Persons  forwarding  the  money  for  five  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  known  to  have  pub- 
lished this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  lor  one  year.  By 
the  quantitv,  $2  a  hundred.  The  work'will  form  a  vol- 
ume of  83y  pages  annually. 

f;^  Poatmasteis  aro  authorized  to  remit  money  with- 
out charge. 


Jjf  We  parliculntly  request  the  publio.  to  nmember 
thai  }io  p'fton  is  authorized  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance  for  this  paper,  except  the  Ed  (tor  or  Pub.'i-hcrt 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south- westtrn  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cer- 
tificate, signed  by  the  Editor. 
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AMERICAN    INDIANS. 


Whene'er  out  foTeet  grores  I  tread, 
I  faitcy  oft  the  Indian  maid, 
,Or  iiMtroD'i  gentle  tje  and  lone,     ^ 
Now,  tike  the  flonerE  in  auionuii  gone ; 
For,  to  thai  rece.  once  TvUng  here, 
'Ti«  auiomn  siill,  throueJraTl  the  year; 
And  Bhmiier'd  irunkg  and  leafless  trees, 
LacQent  ihem  in  tbe  evening  breeze. 
For  here  were  warriors  once  ns  bold 
As  Tenia]  torrents  ever  roH'd, 
And  maidens  ihrongb  these  wilda  would  so, 
As  pure  and  spoiless  at  the  snow  ; 
And  when  I  rest  in  woodland  o«Te, 
Oral  the  fount  mjr  forehead  lave. 
The  Indian  moiher'e  form  appears. 
And  childhood's  sfaooi  is  in  laj  ears ; 
For  pareniB  smil'd,  and  children  play'd, 
h  timas  long  past,  beneath  this  shade ; 
Aitd  where,  in  wild  security. 
Hand,  heart,  and  footsteps,  all  were  free. 

We  were  al  onco  remiadcd  of  the  above 
unpublished  Ibes,  on  conlnnpbtmg  the 
(  [»nt  before  ns ;  and  it  would  have  bceu 
I  well  for  us,  end  oar  savage  predecessors 
\  on  Americas  soil,  if  the  Red  men  had  been 
S  more  frequently  regarded  with  such  feel- 
j  ias*   of  jiumanity  as  ihey  express.      Wo 


bftre  been,  from  early  life,  demly  interested  \ 
in  the  Indians,  having  listened  to  tales  of   J 
them  in  infancy  and  childhood,  from  the  i 
lips  of  an  ajed  friend,  who,  in  early  life, 
had  been  personally  acquainted  with  som< 
of  the  race,  in  circumstances  favorable  ti 
their  character.     Now  that  wc  find  more  < 
disposition  than  for  some  years  past,  lo  cast  , 
off  prejudices,  and  to  look  them  ia  the  &ce  ' 
as  brethren,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  J 
what  tittle  may  be  in  our  power,  to  fosier  a 
rational  interest  in  (heir  history,  and  to  p 
mole  eieitions  for  the  impuj,Teraent  of  tf 


mpj^ve 


Among  the  many  points  of  striking  re-  j 

semblance  in  the  habits  of  that  wonderful  < 

race,  prevailiag  extensively  through  numer-  J 

ous  ftmilies,  nations  and  [libes,  is  that  of  the  < 

treatment  of  infanta.     There  are  minute  dii^  S 

ferences,  it  is  true,  and  some  cases  in  which  ] 

a  great  diversity  is  observable  ;  but  the  pre-  ) 

vailing   practices  are   much   alike.      The  < 

child,  when  somewhat  groivn,  is  left  at  free-  5 

doin,  and  often  clings  lo  its  mother ;  but,  for  S 

moaths  before,  is  sul^ecl  to  ligaments  and  a  i 


4^ 
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confined  position,  bein^  nsaally  tied  to  a 
board,  and  sometimes  m  a  cradle,  which 
keeps  it  always  in  an  upright  position. 
When  the  mother  moves,  often  while  at 
work,  she  carries  it  fastened  on  her  back  ; 
and,  when  left  alone,  it  is  hung  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  to  swing  in  the  wind,  or  set  at  iis 
roots,  leaning  against  the  trunk.  Yet,  with 
all,  as  the  quaint  old  writer,  William  Wood, 
remarked,  as  long  ago  as  1634,  the  Indian 
pappoose  is  as  quiet  "  as  if  it  had  neither 
spleen  nor  lungs." 


INDIAN  NAM eS. 


The  jiboriginal  names  of  places  in  this 
country*  have  recenily  begun  to  excite  new 
and  well  merited  attention.  A  committee 
was  impoioted  some  months  ago  by  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  to  make  an  aborigi- 
nal map  of  the  State ;  and  thev  have  already 
made  some  prot^^ress.  Another  important 
step  was  taken  by  them  at  their  last  regu- 
lar meeting,  in  June.  They  directed  that  a 
blank  or  skeleton  thap  should  be  sent  to  a|^ 
persons  likely  to  render  assistance,  with  a  re- 
quest that  tbejr  would  supply  as  many  Indian 
names  as  possible.  This  will  lead  to  enqui- 
ries and  the  searching  of  records,  by  which 
alone  the  desired  inibrmaticA  can  be  obtain- 
ed. The  example  is  worthy  of  imitation  in 
other  States. 

The  next  thing  will  be  to  seek  mtetpreta- 
tions  of  the  names.  Many  of  these,  being 
descriptive,  or  making  allusions  to  local  pwsu- 
liariiies,  may  yet  be  recovered,  with  the  means 
still  within  reyh.  The  Algouquin  language 
covered  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations 
in  New  York ;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  its  principal  dia^ 
leots,  which  might  be  turned  to  an  important 

use. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society,  Mr.  Thompson,  author  of  the 
History  of  Long  Island,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Indian  names  in  that  part  of  the  Slate. 

He  remarked  that  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them 
were  probably  descriptive  of  localities.  The 
Dutch  names  afterwards  conferred,  were  gen- 
erally so  too,  except  where  Holland  names 
were  borrowed  from  favorite  places  in  the 
native  country  of^nmigrants.  The  English 
names  were  less  signiiicant,  and  more  fre* 
quently  imported. 

Long  Island  had  no  general  appellation 
amonz  its  inhabitants.  It  was  called  by  the 
neighboring  tribes  Sewonhacket,  or  the  coun- 
try of  shelly,  or  shell  money,  because  it  furw 
nisiuid  them  with  their  money,  made  of  clam 
shrllJbmds,  which  they  called  Sewonk,  the 
Long  Island  Indiana  being  well  supplied  with 
the  material,  skillful  in  its  manufacture,  and 
loqg  subjected  to  foreign  control  and  tribute. 
They  were  poor  and  feeble,  as  a  natural 
consequenee.     Their  great    chief  was   the 


Sachem  of  Montaak,  who  lived  on  the  pen- 
insula, Wampanomen,  and  on  its  extron- 
ity,  Monteek.  He  conveyed  Smiihtown  to 
Barent  Gardiner,  on  July  13th,  1659,  by  a 
deed,  which  is  the  foun<&tk)B  of  all  present 
titles.  The  last  Sachem  of  Moniauk  was 
held  in  very  high  esteem  for  his  superior  in- 
telligence and  worth,  as  well  as  his  here- 
ditary rank  and  authority. 

Several  remarkable  cases  were  mentioned, 
in  which  Indian  names  have  been  exchanged 
for  English  words  of  similar  sound:  as 
Jenezco  for  Jamaicp,  and  Masketo  for  Mua- 
qoito  Cove,  (now  by  morbtdity,  a  new  figure 
of  speech,  changed  to  Glen  Cove.)  JMany 
substitutions  have  been  made,  even  without 
such  a  shadow  of  excuse,  by  which  we  have, 
as  some  think,  neither  improvement  in  so- 
norous character,  nor  any  other  advantage. 
Thus  Lusum  is  now  called  Jericho,  Massi- 
peke,  Fort  Neck ;  Maspet  or  Mispat,  New- 
town ;  Sanquamsy  Babylon;  and Manotasquot, 
Blue  Point. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  small, 
but  very  interesting  and  entertaining  book 
of  Travels,  entitled  •*  Letters  from  the  North 
of  Europe:  by  Charles  B.  Elliott,  Esq." 
The  letters  are  dated  in  1830,  and  the  work 
was  republished  at  Philadelphia,  by  Key  & 
Biddle,  in  1833.  [This  letter  is  from  Nor- 
way.] 

**  On  Tuesday  morning  we  started  for  the 
Rierkenfoss.  Only  one  horse  was  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  the  distance  was  short ;  and  after 
the  first  ten  miles,  a  horse  could  not  proceed. 
For  four  miles  we  scrambled  over  rocks, 
where.  In  places,  there  was  nothing  more 
than  a  ledge  just  large  enough  to  catch  the 
side  of  the  fgot.  The  scenery  is  grand  be- 
yond description.  The  mountains  on  either 
side  of  the  valley  are  covered  to  the  very 
summits  with  woo4,  while  in  the  middle,  the 
river  rolls  its  angry  waters  through  a  nigged 
channel,  whose  mclinaiion  augments  con- 
stantly their  velocity. 

At  length  we  reached  the  pass.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  a  sight  so  calculated 
to  inspire  terror.  The  Moen  rushes  through 
a  rocK  blackened  by  time,  and  fells  from  a 
height  of  fonr  hundred  and  fifty  ftel  perpen- 
dicularly, into  a  caldron  of  the  same  dark 
material.  The  foam  rises  so  high,  as  to  oooh 
ceal  from  the  distant  spectator  the  depth  of 
the  fall,  which  we  could  duly  aporeciate  only 
when  lying  on  the  ground,  ana  looking  over 
the  ^ge  of  the  precipice  at  its  highest 
point.  Whether  real  or  fancied,  the  earth 
seemed  to  tremble  under  the  concussion  of  the 
continuone  torrent* 

At  this  moment  the  sun  burst  from  behind 
a  cloud,  and  shining  upon  the  falling  water 
and  the  playful  spray,  cast  obliquely  on  the 
dark  back-ground  a  perfect  double  rainbow, 
approaching  nearly  to  a  circle.    The  effect 
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was  exceedingly  striking.  Placed  in  the  only 
point  where  the  circumference  was  incom- 
plete, wc  saw  ourselves  clothed  with  the 
rainbow.  Unprepared  as  we  were  for  so  ex- 
traordinary a  position,  it  was  too  sublime; 
and  we  almost  shuddered  at  the  glory  of  the 
vesture  with  which  we  were  surrounded; 
while  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this 
masterpiece  of  his  hand,  we  recognized  the 
power  of  Him  whb  weio^heth  the  mountains 
m  scales,  and  **  covereth  himself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment." 


i 


CHEPSTOW  CASTJLE,  &c,  IN  WAI.E:S. 

Wales,  and  South  Wales  especially,  is  pe- 
euliarly  rich  in  ruins— and  three  of  the  most 
celebrated  we  intended  visiting. 

We  stood  under  the  mighty  arched  gate- 
way of  Chepstow  Castle,  gazing  up  at  the 
old  gray  frowning  battlements—- poking  our 
walking  sticks  into  crevices  of  walls,  so  thick 
that  a  six  foot  pole  might  have  been  lost  in 
them ;  and  curiously  peering  into  loop  holes, 
from  whence,  hundreds  of  years  ago,  issued 
the  arrow  flights  of  besieged  men.  High 
over  our  heads  was  the  fissure  for  the  mas- 
sive portcullis,  which  once  descended  in  two 
mighty  grooves  in  the  wall  on  either  side  of 
as,  and  the  monstrous  irons  which  supported 
the  massive  hinges  of  the  outer  door  still 
vemained. 

Bat  the  great  gate  itself  was  gone,  and  so 
were  its  warders.  In  the  place  of  the  for- 
mer, a  clumsy  boarded  door  was  substituted, 
and  a  feeble,  cracked  voice  old  Welchwoman, 
with  a  vinegar  aspect,  came  forward,  in  place 
of  the  stalwart  porter,  gingling  a  bunch  of 
monstrous  keys,  and  holding  out  her  skinny 
palm  for  the  expectant  fee.  A  little  girl  was 
despatched  with  our  party,  to  open  doors 
leading  to  the  various  dungeons  and  galleries. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  before  we 
discoYi?red  that  she  did  not  understand  a  word 
of  English ;  and  we  were  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament with  regard  to  Welsh. 

Before  we  minutely  examined  the  ruins,  we 
all  rested,  for  a  lime,  on  the  soft  green-sward 
which  floored  the  banqueting  hall.    There, 
oa  the  walls  which  had  once  resounded  to 
martial  music,  grew  weeds  and  wild  flowers, 
which  fantastically  turned  round  ruined  but- 
tresses and   battered  corbels.     Hundreds  of 
starlings,  daws,  and  rooks  chattered  and  caw- 
ed from  their  nests  in  the  holes,  and  amid 
the  shrubberies;  and  the  sunbeams,  intercept- 
ed by  neither  roof  nor  window,  fell  on  the 
gfmn   earth.      With  the  exception  of  the 
sounds    made  by  these   birds,  there  was  a 
strange,   unnatural   stillness,   all  about  the 
piaoe  ;  and  aithoogh,  when  we  first  sat  down* 
oar  tongues  rattled,  and  the  joke  and  song 
went  merrily  round,  a  gradual  feeling  of  so- 
leumtty  imperceptibly  stole  over  as,  and  we 
bsfiame  wrapped  in  reverie. 

I  had,  of  course,  heard  a  ^ood  deal  of  Hen- 
rv  Martin,  one  of  the  Regicides,  wh9,  afrer 
the   lesioraiion  of  Charles  the  Second,  was 


confined  in  Chepstow  Castle  for  many  years. 
Southey,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote,  in 
his  young  days,  a  sonnet  on  the  subject,  which, 
in  after  years,  he  would  have  given  much  not 
to  have  penned.     Martin's  dungeon,  there- 
fore, was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us ;  and  before  we  ascended  any  of  the  nu- 
merous winding  staircases,  we  pryed  into 
every  hole  and  comer  under  ground,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  it;  but  in  vain;  and, 
m   the  absence  of  our  ffuide,  the  quondam 
apartment  of  the  king-killer  would  have  been 
a  place  unnoticed  particularly  by  us,  but  for 
the  casual  visit  to  the  ruins,  of  an  individual 
who,  as  one  of  his  ablest  works  is  now  in  the 
cou»e  of  publication  in  America,  I  was  dad 
to  meet.  * 

Escorted  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who 
very  kindly  proffered  his  services  as  guide,  we 
mounted  one  of  the  spiral  staircases,  sii^king 
knee  deep  at  every  step,  in  the  ruined  nests 
of  generations  of  birds,  and  soon  arrived  at 
Martin's  room — dungeon,  it  can  scarcely  be 
called,  as  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  casile.  It  was  a  large,  square  apart- 
ment, the  window  of  whicn  commanded  a 
charming  view;  and,  if  report  be  correct, 
Martin  was  not  only  enabled  to  look  over  the 
adjacent  country,  bat  to  extend  his  walks 
around  the  neighborhood. 

After  we  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  hoar  or 
two  in  the  castle,  we  accepted  the  Bishop's 
invitation  to  a  repast  at  his  dwelling ;  after 
which,  we  grasped  our  trasty  sticks,  shoul- 
dered  our  knapsacks,  and  proceeded  to  the 
banks  of  the  Wye,  where  we  look  a  boat  and 
rowed  towards  Tintem  Abbey. 

This  far-famed  ecclesiastical  relic  of  the 
olden  time  is,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque 
rum  of  its  kind  in  the  world.    Situated  on 
the  banks  of  a  winding  silvery  river,  embo- 
somed amongst  hills,  clothed  from  bases  to 
summits  with  the  richest  verdure,  it  gives 
abundant  proof  that  the  Cistercian  monks, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  were  not  such  block- 
heads as  some  would  make  them  ou^to  have 
been.      As  we  approached  it,  the  sun  was 
pouring  a  flood  of  mellow  light  upon  its  old 
grey  walls,  and  we  stood,  for  a  time,  m  silent 
wonder,  gazing  on  the  beautiful  gothic  win- 
dow over  the  entrance  door,  around  the  finely 
carved  stone  work  of  which  the  ivy,  and  a 
hundred  parasitical  plants  crept  and  twined. 
There  was  no  sound,  save  the  song  of  innu- 
merable birds,  and  the  rippling  of  the  river, 
as  it  glided  past— and  the  very  spirit  of  sanc- 
tity seemed  to  brood  over  the  place.    But  if 
the  exterior  created  feeli^igs  of  astonishment 
and   admiration,   what   were  our  emotions 
when  the  little  door  was  opened,  and  we  en- 
tered the  ruin ! 

Those  of  our  party  who  now  saw  it  for  the 
first  time,  involuntarily  stood  still,  and  almost 
suspended  their  breath  whilst  they  feast- 
ed their  eyes.  I  can  conceive  of  nothing 
more  striking  than  the  spectacle  which  is 
seen  on  first  entering  Tintem  Abbey.  You 
guze  down  a  long  aisle,  on  either  side  of 
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whieli  uiM  gothie  pillare,  of  esquiuu  pro- 
ponion.  Over  hemd  ue  fragineoitry  kkIim, 
the  beavtiftil  workmanahip  of  irhtch  indt- 
...  .t  _  _i_ |gj  lyj^g  j,^^  j^  jt, 

vacant  nichea,  witb 
once  overshadowed 
I  liere  and  tber«  «ra 
eit  or  mailed  kni^bt. 

Jot'  the  loDg  wale, 
e  richest  rerdure, 
,  through  which  the 
nk  of  ihe  river  are 
is  window  a  aleader 
,  and  joins  thaipor- 
above,  which  Time 
>f  great  height  and 
le  magniEiide  of  the 
I  (he  Bialk  of  a  ffeli- 
cate   nowei^-ana  me   uacerr  work  of  (he 
window  mny,  bf  the  aid  of  fancy,  be  liken- 
ed to  (be  petals  of  a  Qower  turned  to  tione. 
ArcNiAd    the  clustered  pillars,  and   on    (be 
tummiiB  of  the  walls,  were  ihoostnds  of  m- 
tercstiag  objecla  to  the  naturalist ;  but  our 
ol^ect  was  pictorial,  not  botanical — so  we 
made  arrangemeutB  for  sketcbing ;  and,  aa  it 
was  B  fine  aflemooa,  and  the  moon  would  b« 
at  the  full  (bat  evening,  we  coadaded  to  re- 
Eoaia  and  make  a  night  of  it 

fiafbre  sunset  we  atcended  an  emiMOce,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Abbef,  called  Tsi 
Devil's  Fnurr,  and  from  it  had  a  magniB- 
cent  view  of  the  auiroonding  country ;  Irom 
Ibence  we  visited  a  Droidical  remain,  not  &r 
off,  and  by  the  time  the  moon  bad  risen  we 
were  in  the  old  Abbey  again. 

SooMofoiiiputyhad  provided  ihamaelvaa 
with  a  quantity  ot  dtfierent  colored  Area,  and 
'  w«  amnMd  omrselvea  br  witoesaing  the  stn- 
milat  effects  prodneed  by  their  combuslioo. 
Now,  the  old  pillars  would  glow  in  (be  crim- 
I  aoa  light,  like  rubies — then  ibey  would  be 
trsBsrurmed  into  ihafla  of  lopas  w  amber— 
preMntly  ibe  place  looked  Uk«  bd  emerald 
palace,  which,  in  its  tum,  would  ikde,  and  in 
(be  Urid  glare  of  a  blue  light  it  would  re- 
semble tf  hell  or  FaudemoDintn. 

The  evening,  as  the  pleasantest  evenings 
generally  will,  at  last  came  to  a  close,  and 
our  party  adjourned  to  (he  village  inn,  "The 
Three  SalDionf,"  where  we  ^  up  a  aniall 
entenainment,  ia  humbla  imiiatioa  of  ihe 
SotUs  Ambrotiaiui,  Of  course  the  cnover- 
aatioQ  lamed  chieflr  on  Art  and  Artiata,  Bat 
we  hdd  tome  delif&lful  music  from  Eulen- 
s(cin  and  Rippiagule. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  with  (he 
sw,  and  on  onr  way  ovn  (he  mountains  to 
RirLAHD  CABTLX-~a  place  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  Civil  Wara.  From  thence,  we 
pnca*ded  lo  Monmouth,  where  we  saw  (ha 
Caaile,  or  rather  tke  fragment  of  it,  in  which 
Henry  the  Fifth,  the  Haro  of  Agincoon,  was 
bora.  Tke  rocaii  in  which  uiat  valoroiia 
mmiareh  first  saw  tbe  light,  was  ocoipled  by 
a  sow  and  ber  oumeroos  lanulv. 

As  we  were  only  twelve  miles  fttm  Roes, 
wadetenninied  to  visit  (hat  towo,  and  ■§•  i^ 


boose  of  Pope's  bmoua  "Hin  ef  Koab" 
His  real  name  waa  John  Kyrle.  We  viiiiei 
his  house,  walked  under  tbe  (rees  which  he 
plan(ed,  and  enjoved  tbe  beautiful  seoieiy  of 
the  neigh borhwM,  and  then,  lakinff  a  Mat, 
we  descended  the  river  on  our  way  home. 

On  our  way  down  the  Wye  we  stopped 
at  Watlford  vicarage,  for  (be  purpose  ofpay- 
iog  our  respects  to  the  learned  author  of 
several  aniiquarian  works — tbe  Reverend 
Thouas  Dudley  Fosbboke.  He  lived  in  n 
aweedv  desired  spot,  and  was  (hen  drawing 
towaras  the  close  ot  a  long  literary  life.  ' 
Walter  Scott  epeaks  of  him  in  one  of  hii 
works,  I  forget  which. — After  biddmg  him 
adieu,  we  proceeded  a  few  miles  further  on, 
and  agam  stopped,  to  see  Goodrich  Caatle, 
th«  seat  of  Sir  SnJniEL  Rush  Hbtbige,  tba 
author  of  the  magniBcent  work  on  Anciaat 
Armor.  Goodrich  Castle  cooiaina  petbap* 
the  best  private  ccdlection  of  Anliquiiiea  m 
Great  Britain. 

Sir  Samud  Heyriek  entered,  sfmmpaniH 
by  a  genileman,  appareitly  between  sixty 
and  aeveniy  years  of  age.  He  was  tail,  this, 
and  was  dresaed  in  black ;  hie  hak  wu 
white,  and  bald  on  the  top  of  his  fovebend, 
which  waa  high  and  expansive.  The  f«fr 
tures  of  thik  gentleman  bad  a  peculiarly 
pensive   air  at>out   them.     He  wore  green 

T«tacles,  so  that  I  could  not  see  (he  color 
his  eyes,  and  a  huge  umbrella  was  nndet 
his  arm.  Shortly  after  en(ering,  he  inaeribad 
bis  name  in  the  Visitor'B  book,  and  passed  on 
to  inspect  the  library.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards I  looked  at  the  signature,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  stranger  waa  Wordsworth. 
The  httelligence   ran  like  wildfire  tf 


Heyriek,  we  managed  to  get  introduced  to 
the  great  Foet.  He  wu  then  (s  hia  way  to 
Bristol,  and,  at  our  invitation,  took  n  seat  ia 
.  our  boat  a«  far  as  Uaamouth,  where,  a*  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Wordsworth  wasat  tha 
"  Beanfott  Arms,"  the  ion  waa  besieged  with 
persona  anxious  to  get  a  glimpae  nf  ibe  PoM. 
Ona  geademan  of  the  neighborhood  aeiiiaUy 
paid  a  handsome  sum  to  ihe  landlord  of  iIm 
mn,  to  be  allowed  (o  disguise  himself  and  act 
as  waller,  in  order  (bat  he  might  have  a  good  < 
oppor(uni(y  of  staring  his  ml  at  the  great  ; 
man. — BoUon  Allot. 


AnoLiTioH  or  Slavsxt  in  txb  Unmt 
States. — "  The  whole  Slave  population  in 
the  United  State*  by  the  laat  oenaus  waa 
about  two  and  a  half  milliona ;  and  a  &ir  ' 
valuation  fbr  the  whole,  including  old 
paofrfa  and  children,  may  be  set  down  ai  a 
hundred  dollars  each,  and  amounts  to  two 
hundred  and  Atly  millions  of  dollars. 
This  is  tbe  whole  extent  of  tba  mooejr  re- 
quired to  eradicate  Slavery." 
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Fbf  tks  Amir.  Tmmtf  Magfuim. 

More  knterettliif  Dlteorciiet  amMMr  tlie  RoIas 

of  VttlTelU 

Afler  several  iveeks  of  aoxioas  expecta- 
tioli,  We  <AAdii,  frdftt  a  French  paper,  a  very 
l^nttifyiiig  account  of  the  wonderful  relics 
of  that  ancient  atid  renoimed  city,  even 
whose  sice  was  unknown  ^  centuries  until 
a  few  lAonths  iigo. 

We  doubt  hot  that  many  of  our  readers 
psoticipate  in  the  interest  naturally  excited 
bjrtfa^  piierusal  of  such  particulars  as  are  to 
bfe  found  in  our  second  number,  page  22d ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  our  curiosity 
il'Htely  to  be  gradually  gratified,  to  an  un- 
ex^iected  degree,  as  they  are  further  explored 
wA  are  more  rich  than  we  had  dared 
to  hope.  'The  distinguished  French  natu- 
ralist and  artist,  Mr.  Flandin,  has  had  the 
snpelintendance  of  the  excavations,  and  at 
thfe  same  time  has  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  zeal  and  labor  to  the  task  of 
mddng  drawings ;  and,  although  the  heat 
and  die  skkliuess  of  the  clim^ate,  and,  for  one 
period,  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  threw 
great  obstacles  in  his  way,  he  has,  with  the 
aid  <£  two  hundred  laborers,  (Arabs  and 
Ifoords,)  exhumed  a  multitude  of  sculptured 
and  ^igraved  blocks  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
selected  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  solid, 
and  shipped  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  for 
France.  A  splendid  place  of  exhibition  is 
jHreparing  for  them  in  the  Chauss^  d*  Aotin 
m Plaris, called ^  Tht Bahylonian Musevm" 

We  have  not  room  to  translate  in  full  all 
thai  we  &id  relating  to  this  subject,  but  will 
select  the  most  important  focts  from  a 
French  paper  just  received. 

The  excavations  were  begun  in  1843,  by 
M.  Botta^  the  French  consul  at  Mosul ;  and 
it  was  in  consequ^ce  of  his  report,  that 
M  Qoizot,  the  French  minister,  sent  out  M. 
Flandin,  after  permissian  had  been  obtained 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  land  purcha- 
sed. In  a  short  time  fifteen  halls  were 
qiened^  forming  an  entire  palace,  with 
walb  of  unbumt  brick,  coated  with  a  kind 
of  marble  gypsum,  which,  unfortunately, 
htm  crumbled  in  many  cases,  on  the  upper 
side,  though^  in  most  instances,  the  sculp- 


tured parts  happened  to  &11  &ce  downwards, 
and  are  well  preserved.  Now,  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  specimens  of  ancient  art,  in 
that  renowned  and  luxurious  city.  Are  they 
rude,  m  bad  taste,  or  such  as  indicate  aQ 
advanced  state  of  the  aits  ?  f^ill  they  a^ 
ford  any  means  of  judging  of  the  habits  or 
history  of  the  people,  of  whom  all  but  thw 
shadow  has  been  long  lost  to  the  woild  f 
Shall  we  find  only  the  stifiT  and  unnatural 

productidhsofthe  Egyptian  sculptors?  Will 
there  be  anything  to  confirm  in  the  few  facts 
we  have  of  the  foundation,  moral  condition 
and  destruction  of  that  city  /  We  are  told 
in  Genesis  10th,  that  Niniveh  .was  bidk 
by  Ashur,  a  freat  grand-son  cf  Noah;  bj 
the  prophets  and  evfmgeUsts,  that  it  wis  a 
vast,  magnificent,  idolatrous  city,  and  threat, 
ened  with  divine  vengeance,  but  ^  repented 
at  the  preaching  of  Noah ,-"  aad,bypro&ne 
writers,  that  it  was  captured  after  a  two 
years  siege,  flooded  by  the  vnrters  of  the 
Tigris  and  burnt,  n£besr  ^  Sardanapalus"  had 
made  it  a  scene  of  butchery. 

It  had  been  conjecttired  by  Nicour,  that 
the  site  of  Nineveh  must  be  near  Mosul ; 
and  M  Botta,saw  a  ruin  called  by  the  in- 
habitants the  Tomb  of  Tonah,  and  a  village 
named  Neiniouah  (or  Neynyoo^.)  He 
was  afterwards  informed  that  great  ruins  ex- 
isted  four  leagues  disUmt;  and  there  his 
time  has  since  been  occupied  The  floors 
of  the  houses  of  Niniveh  were  the  surfoce  of 
the  ground,  unpaved,  levelled  and  smooth- 
ed with  stone  rollers,  some  of  which  have 
been  discovered.  Perhaps  the  ground  was 
covered  with  carpets.  '  The  walls  were  of 
opbumt  brick  below,  &ced  with  slabs  of 
gypsum,  bearing  has  relieft,  &st^ed  with 
cramps  [whether  of  wood  or  metal  is  yet 
uncertain,]  and  connected  with  bkumen. 
Only  the  remains  of  the  walls  are  found,  but 
the  slabs  lie  flat  under  their  proper  places, 
apparently  as  they  fell  in  the  conflagration 
of  NineveL 

Although  many  of  these  were  in  a  oromb- 
ling  state,  their  sculpture  was  distinguish* 
able,  and  some  of  them  are  ^ard  and  solid. 
M.  Flandinfound  fifteen,  forming  a  kind  of 
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series,  the  execution  of  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, "  is  equal  to  the  chef-d'ceuvres  of  the 
Parthenon!" 

All  these  are  about  10  English  feet  in 
height ;  and  five  of  them  1 10  feet  long.  Un- 
der the  sculture  extends  a  corresponding  suc- 
cession of  inscriptions  in  the  wedge  or  ar- 
row-shaped characters,  among  which  M. 
Botta  distii)guishes  three  sorts,  of  different 
periods.  The  architecture  has  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Persepolis,  but  not  so  with 
the  sculpture.  In  some  of  the  halls  are  two 
rows  of  figures,  in  others  but  one,  of  colossal 
size.  "In  all  the  character  of  the  heads  is 
Persian,  the  eyes  Greek,  the  legs  and  feet  ex- 
ecuted in  an  anatomical  detail  as  pure  as  the 
style  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael :  the 
fvrtare,  dresses  and  arms,  with  a  refinement 
before  unknown,  in  chiselling,  tissue  and 
form." 

There  are  found  ro3ral  designs,  which  re- 
semble the  monchrome,  or  single  colored  re- 
liefe  of  Sieily.  Conquered  kings  are  seen, 
bringing  their  cities  under  their  arms ;  whips 
with  threelashes,  now  used  by  the  peasants 
in  Anatolia  ]  war  engines  like  those  used 
by  Godfrey  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  *  and 
the  inclined  plains  by  which  battering  rams 
were  carried  up  to  the  walls  of  a  besieged 
city.  In  one  place  the  pieces  of  an  idol  are 
weighing  in  a  pair  of  balances  of  a  curious 
and  delicate  form,  not  exceeded  at  the  present 
day  ;  in  another  a  '^  steeple  chase"  in  a  forest 
of  northern  pines,  which  are  beautifully 
sculptured. 

"  Precious  bas-reliefs  lay  before  the  eyes 
a  complete  history  of  the  manners,  arts, 
games,  ceremonies  and  combats  of  that  ex- 
tinct people.  There  are  men  with  and  with- 
out beards,  and  ^ome  with  the  flat  noses  of 
Africans.  Here  a  siege  is  going  on,  with 
battering  rams;  there  they  are  landing 
merchandize,  and  at  a  distance  building  a 
bridge.  The  refinements  of  luxury  abound 
in  the  feasting  halls ;  and  vessels  and  furni- 
ture of  singular  forms  are  executed  in  the 
highest  style  of  art."  There  are  observable 
traces  of  the  «*  systeme  d!oiseaux"  of  Egyp- 
tian sculpture,  negroes,  a  great  scarcity  of 
females,  the  tig^  breastplates  of  Herodotus, 


the  Parthenon  style  of  grapery,  the  Greek 
palms,  and  the  emblematic  stags'  horns  of 
Ammon;  but  the  horses  are  most  admi- 
rable, and  surpass  those  on  the  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  "  The  harness,  expression, 
model  seem  perfection."  There  are  the 
remains  of  paij^t — shades  ofblack,  blue,  red 
and  yellow,  altered  by  heat  and  time.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  sculpture  is  simple. 
There  is  much  repetition  in  heads  and 
fiices,  but  not  in  other  points.  The  kings 
all  wear  the  tiara.  Except  the  emblems,  all 
the  scenes  represented  appear  to  be  histori- 
cal. The  figures  are  from  three  to  nine 
feet  in  height,  and  have  a  relief  of  about 
two  English  inches.  Two  gigantic  bulls, 
from  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  are  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  two  divinities  sixteen.  There 
is  also  a  colossal  lion  of  bronze.  All  the 
bas-reliefs  found,  if  placed  in  a  line,  would 
extend  half  a  league,  while  the  inscriptions 
would  reach  much  &rther. 

No  wonder  the  Parisians  are  longing  for 
the  opening  of  the  Babylonian  Museum. 

Pkinting  Pkess. — There  is  hardly  any  ma- 
chine which  excites  more  uaiversai  curiosity 
than  that  by  which  written  language  is  im- 
pressed upon  paper,  and  left  to  open  its  silent 
communication  with  the  human  soul.  What 
persoD,  young  or  old,  has  ever  witnessed  the 
operations  of  a  printing  press  for  the  first 
time,  without  high  gratification,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  remain  and  gaze  at  leisure  on  its 
ingenious  and  efficient  movements?  There 
are  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
general  interest  taken  in  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine. Every  part  has  its  appropriate  use ; 
and,  among  all  the  varieties  of  form  which 
presses  now  present,  the  design  of  every  part 
may  be  clearly  understood  by  an  intelligent 
observer,  who  will  find  many  of  the  necessary 
explanations  made  by  the  actual  eperationa 
submitted  to  his  view. 

Few  combinations  of  mechanical  powers 
are  so  compacted  in  a  machine  of  moderate 
and  convenient  proportions ;  and  in  few  are 
the  movements  and  effects  so  clearly  mani* 
fest  to  the  eye.  The  soul,  however,  views 
its  owii  nature  as  so  far  superior  to  all  physi- 
cal things,  that  there  is  another  reason  be- 
sides those  above  given,  for  the  preference 
generally  shown  to  the  printing  press,  as  an 
object  or  attention,  above  the  cider  mill,  the 
cotton  gin,  and  even  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  cotton  or  woollen   manufactory.    The 

Eress  is  one  of  the  greatest  servants  of  the 
uman  mind;   or    rather  one   of  its  most 
distinguished    friends;     and    whoever   ac- 
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<.  knowledges  *af  obligalion  to  books,  muit 
/,  in«ke  some  Kfieciiona  oT  peculiar  iaierest 
)  when  first  this  machine  ia  presealed  to  hia 
\  view.  What  racuity  might  have  been  in  his 
\  miod,  but  for  die  facilitiea  affoTded  him  by 
I  raeiDBof  ibis  wooderful  machiDe!  What  else 
i  -cmiii  hflTe  saved  him  from  the  iniellectual 
(  darkDessiawhichsomanyorhisfellowbeiiigs 
i  are  iarolved  ?      We  may  safely  conclude, 

>  Aat  a  mind  which  can  Tegmtd  the  press 
I  without  emotion,  at  the  first  sight  of  it,  must 
/  Jie  practically  nnacquaiDied  with   its  inSu- 

The  press,  to  a  lorei  of  hislory,  will  teem 
1  liTcly  memorial  of  the  reformation:  the 
J  gieatent  revoluiion  of  modern  times,  and  a 
)  cbief  reliance  for  mankind  for  future  time. 
)  The  fHeods  and  foes  of  Tinue  and  happiness 
/  will  appear  as  ranged  in  two  divisions ;  on 
)  the  one  bandi  those  who  would  multiply 
1  preroea,  and  send  thero,  or  at  least  their  beat 
I  fruits,  lo  every  nation  and  family  «n  earth ; 

>  and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who,  like  ar> 
I  bitrary  monarchs  and  popes,  study  to  destroy, 

>  OT  at  least  to  impair  its  power. 

'  The  press,  in  its  simplest  form,  constructed 
)  of  the  rudest  mat'erials,  and  moved  fay  (he 

]03t  inexpert  and  feeble  hands,  baa  proved 

n  eogine  oJ  immense  power,  in  circumstao- 
^  en  in  wtiich  it  has  enabled  minds  (o  exert 
eif  influence  with  superior  advaniage.  Un- 
■r  all  the  iocumbiances  to  which  it  was  sub- 
i  ject  far  years  after  its  invention,  how  Import- 
WAS  its  agenc]'  in  Europe  1  What,  indeed, 
f  could  the  Reformation  have  done  without  it  T 
i  What  prospect  have  the  enemies  of  truth  and 
i  freedom  of  any  thing  btft  final  defeat,  sioce 
pfeas  has  so  far  established  its  power, 
'  while  good  men  shall  be  found  (o  direct  i\  ? 

Receot  improvements  in  the  art  of  priniiog 
'  have  more  lo  do,  than  many  may  imagioe, 

with  the  present  cheapness  and  abundance 
)  of  books,  as  well  as  with  the  indications  of 
{  iatellecltial  improvement  in  all  quarters  of 
*  the  world.    We  say  receot  improvements 

'  r,  Btrsnge  aa  it  may  appear,  the  machines 
{  and  tnethods  of  printing  and  book  making 
}  which  catne  into  use  soon  after  t1 
/  of  the  art  ia  Europe,  remained  i 
j  great  Hient,  until  within  a  fewyeare.  There 

<  is  much  reason  to  admire  the  excellence  of 
)  nuny  books  ik>w  two  or  three  centuries  old  : 
i  bttt  it  is  well  known  that  they  could  id 

<  mad*  in  the  same  slow  and  lafauioas  manner 
i  now,  without  coating  what  we  should  con- 


sider exorbitant  snma.  Ooodtype  and  paper  J 
were  undoubtedly  mannlacinted  and  well  ' 
used :  but  by  proeesa  far  loo  expensive  lo  I 
the  present  slate  of  things. 

The  printing   presses  in    common    i 
thirty  years  ago,  and  commonly  call^  the  i 
Bamage  presses,  aObrd  good  specimens  of    ' 
those  on  which  ihe  old  European  books  of    | 
all   kinds  were  slowly  and  laboriously  im-  i 
pressed.    Two  heavy  wooden  beams,  reach-   ] 
ug  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  sustained  a   . 
heavy  sliding  shelf,  called  the  lied,  with  the  J 
two  frames  attached,  (to  sustain  and  confine   ; 
the  paper,)  called   the  tympan  and  fnsket 
and  the  whole  of  ihese  were  moved  by  t 
windlass,  under  a  screw  ond  out  again,  for  j 
every  impression.     This  was  performed  by  i 
the  left  hand  of  a  preasman,  while  the  ri^ht  i 
bad  the    equally  laborious    task  of  pullutc  ' 
round   the  lever  to  turn    the  screw  which 
forced  down  the  platen  upon  Ibe  types.  Ano- 
ther man  was  constantly  in  requisition,  to 
apply  the  ink,  from  two  large  I^Us,  which 
were  to  be  worked  In  a  manner  very  weart- 
some  to  the  arms  and  wrist*. 


Step  by  step  expedients  were  formed  to  re-  ) 

dnce  friciion,  and  the  labor  of  moving  one  i 

Eirt  and  another,  although  the  first  improvera  S 

ad  maoy  prejudices  to  contend  with  :  for  the  ) 

opinion    seems   to   have   been  general,  that  ( 

old  Ramage  was  the  ne-pl us- ultra.    When  J 

this  idea  had  been  once  overthrown  however,  ( 

no  serious  obstacle  stood  in  the  way  ;  and  it  < 

would  require  a  volume  to  describe  the  plana  J 
successively  tried,  with  various  restilts. 

Mode  of  SalatatlM). 

Laplanilera  apply  their  nosea  atrot^ly  ] 
against  the  persona  they  salute. 

In  New  Guinea  they  place  leaves  upon  < 

the  heads  of  those  they  salute.  ' 

The  inhabilania  of  th6  Philippines  bf_._ 

very  low,  placing  their   hanils   on  their  ! 

cheeks  and  raise  one  foot  in  the  air  wi^  j 
Ihe  head  bent. 

The  inhabitants  ef  Cashmere,  when  they  S 

would^show  B  particular  attachmentj  opon  a  j 
vein  ffnd  present  the  blood  to  their  fnends  aa 
a  beveraKe. 
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eraeka,  ai  U  often  aeeo,  to  Boma  extni,  in  J 

clajr  baoka  after  a  rain  ot  a  flood  ;  and,  agsio,  i 

it  bag  been  auggeated  that  (he  maaa,  while  ) 

aofi,  had  a  tendency  to  form  globular  bodiea,  J 

~    ~ir  ihree  feet  in  diameter,  which  f 
other  ii 
convex  and  c 

honey-comb.    This  lendeocy  and  thia  reaolt  ' 

have  been  ahown  in  certain  experimenta ;  and  ' 

the  theory  ia  an  isiereating  one,  tboogb  atill  ', 

unaaiiefaetor;,  aa  the   tendency  cannot    be  i 

proved  in  thia  caae,  although,  if  admitted,  (ba  [ 
result  would  Datorally  follow. 

Similar  formationa  among  the  rocka  called  ' 

basalt  are  numerous,  in  our  own  coimirj  u*  ? 
well  aa  in  many  others,  in  diS'ereni  degreea 

of  parfeciioD,  but  perhaps  none  so  perfeetaa  '. 
thoae  of  Staffa,  and  the  scarcely  leca  celebra- 
ted Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  north  of  Iraland. 

Basaltic  rocks  often  crack  and  break  in  co-  ', 
lumnar  forme,  aa  thoae  formiikg  the  Paliaadooa, 
on  the  western  aide  of  the  Hndaon  river,  is- 

tending  for  miles  aloo^  the  bank,  ttata  Fort  , 

Lee  upwards.    But  it  is  not  common  to  find  ' 
among  them  even  a  sinele  block  of  the  pa 
feet  form  sreaented  by  ahnoat  ereiy  fngmen 
fotind  at  the  places  fitHnamed.    Thecdnmn. 

at  Staffa  are  compoaed  of  joints,  aboot  &  | 

foot  avd  a  half  long,  and  tea  inchea  or  more  < 

in  diameter,  with  Gtb  and  sometimes  six  flat  ' 

tides,  and  one  end  convex  while  the  other  is  ', 

ctmcave.      In  their  natural   poiiiiooa  tbeaa  i 

parts  tit  together  to  well  that  [hey  appear,  at  f 

a  little    distance,   to  be  united,   especially  ; 

while  the  natural  cemMii  remains  in  the  joints  • 

and  inlersticee,  which  is  deacribed  by  Fane-  ! 

koocke  as  being  made  of  lime,  of  an  orange  , 

yellow,  colored  by  oxide  of  iroo.     In  aom«  < 

places,  where  irregular  galleries  occur  among  ' 

tb«  briAea  rocks,  the  cdors  vary  from  bright  , 

orange  to  greenish  hues;  and  the  reflections  ' 

in  the  water  below,  eapecially  in  calm  wcfttk-  ' 
er,  are  often  rich,  soft,  and  agreeable. 

The  island  of  Staffa  now  belongs  to  the  ', 

McDonald  bmily,  bvA'hom  it  is  rented,  chiel^  i 

ly  for  iti  fisheries,  for  twelve  pounds  sterling  i 

a  year.     The  soil  is  verr  thin,  and  an  attonpt  > 

made  to  cultivate  a  small  comer  of  it  baa  not  < 

proved  encouraging.  The  placebaanopenDs-  ^ 

neat  inhabitants.    It  ia  too  cold,  bleak  and  ? 

barren.    A  few  cowa  and  goata  are  brought  C 

over  in  the  summer  from  the  neighborme  S 

island  of  lona,  to  feed  during  the  lAort  ana  ? 

uninviUng  season  ;  but  the  vititora  find  only  < 

the  rubs  of  one  cottage  in  the  middle,  and  f 

have  nothing  to  observe  but  a  tuceeamoo  of  i 

clonda  and  stormt,  while  ibe  cnly  birda  which  S 

show  ihemselvea  are  a  few  cormoiaats.  and  ^ 

other  fishing  fowl,  ^ 

TBATELLSBa  TO  THZ  SoCTH  AXD  Wttl;—  ^ 

Fataenren  can  travel  over  the  coitral  loote  ? 

from  New  York,  through  Philadelphia  and  ? 

Baltimore  to  Wheeling  or  Pittsburg,  in  forty-  | 

nghi  honra,  with  the  privilege  trf"  atoppin|f  > 

on  (be  route  and  rsanming  their  aeatt  at  c 

pleasure.  S 


TOB  AHEBICAN  FKIfirr  HAGAZINE. 


ADAM'S  PEAK,  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 


KlqOT  Forbes,  in  his  "  Four  years'  resi- 
Lence  in  Ceylen,"  thus  describes  his  ascent 
',  of  this  mouniain : 

In  going  up  on  Ihe  side  totvards  Ratrua- 

>  jioura,  you  reach  DjiUemsli  in  four  hours; 
)  and  then  have  four  miJes  farther  travel  to 

>  arriTO  at  Pailibadoulla,  the  last  inhahited 

2 St  on  that  part  Beyond  the  path  is  very 
Dgerous,  because  of  precipices  hidden  by 
ireea  and  foliage  from  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler. The  temperature  is  there  sensibly 
I  changed,  and  the  only  passage  is  found  in 
!  the  beds  of  torrents  which  (low  in  ihe  rainy 
}  aeaaoa,  that  is,  April  and  Hay.  Numerous 
I  pilgrims  in  these  mouths  onen  perish,  by 
1  Deiog  swept  away  by  the  waters. 

Diabaune  is  situated  four  miles  from  Pal- 
'  libadoulla,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
)  from  ita  peak.  From  thai  spot  a  most  mag- 
;  aificoit  view  is  presented  to  the  spectator. 

>  Three  qaortera  of  a  circle  spteaa  before 
I  him  all  the  varieties  and  all  the  hues  of  the 
'  rielieat  landscape.  To  the  rich  green  trees, 
!  which  predommate  la  the  immense  foreM, 
i  UB  added  shnitu  of  a  reddish  hue,  with 
,  others  pfa  biowiijund  brightor  pale  green. 
'  In  the  east,  rises  Samanala,  or  Adam's 
J  Peak ;  and  it  is  barely  possible  to  distin- 
i  gaiah,  from  that  distance,  the  little  temple 
f  vhicD  crowns  its  summit 

"You  stop  at  Diabelune  to  lake  breath ; 
I  and  then,  rising  higher,  vou  at  length  ar- 
}  rive  Bt  Sitagang^  or  Cola  River,  where  the 
I  pilgprinis  bathe,  pltinge  and  change  their  ap- 
I  porel  for  the  fiteet  they  have,  m  hcmor  of 
'  iIm  JSaint  whoee  monument  they  are  going 

>  to  hoOfOX  with  a  visit  Beyond  this,  you 
K  peas  a  Tock,  called  Diviyagaila,  where  is 
)  duwn  the  foot-print  of  an  enormous  tiger, 


which  is  the  hero  of  a  legend ;  and  a  mile 
further  on,  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mahomediui 
Saint.  The  aacent  now  becomea  exceed- 
ingly  steep,  and  is  aided  by  strong  chains 
&9lened  to  the  rocks  or  trees,  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  summit,  often  hidden  1^  the  in- 
tervening foliage. 

Adam's  Peak  is  2,420  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  and  has  a  small  plain  on 
the  iop,^f  an  eliptical  form,  25  by  10  me- 
tres, surrounded  by  a  natural  wall  ol  rock, 
about  1  1-2  metres  in  height.  ]n  the  midst 
of  it  stands  a  large  block  of  granite,  nearly 
lO.metres  high,  on  which  is  erected  the  lit- 
tle temple  already  menti<Mied,  which  is  of 
wood,  and  &stened  by  iron  chains.  Im- 
printed in  the  rock  is  to  be  seea  Ihe  sacred 
footprint  of  Boodha,  called  the  Iiipadn. 
Beside  Ihe  temple  is  a  mean  building  ol 
earth,  the  abode  of  the  priest;  and  Uere 
are  also  two  bells — a  large  and  a  smalt  on& 
Besides  these  objects,  nothing  is  to  be  seen, 
at  the  place  visited  by  so  many  pilgrims, 
with  a  blhd  and  senseless  superstititm, 
comparable  to  that  which  leads  to  the  tbou- 
sartds  of  similar  observances,  annually  paid 
in  Italy,  Spain,  &c. 

The  name  of  Adam's  Peak  has  been  boT> 
rowed  from  the  Mahomedans  by  the  EdiD' 
peans ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  becauie  it 
may  lead  some  ignorant  persons  to  imagine 
that  it  has  some  semblance  of  reason.  But 
the  legend  connected  with  it  is  so  absurd 
as  to  carry  Its  own  refutation  with  it  (o  every 
reading  and  reflecliag  man.  It  is,  that 
Adam  stopped  here  aAer  his  baaishmant 
irom  Paractise,  while  Eve  wee  banished  to 
Djeddah  m  Arabia ;  and  that,  after  200  yean 
spent  in.expiating  his  sin,  he  rejoined  hit 
wi&  on  the  moimttin  Ara&t^near  Mecca, 
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the  name  of  which  signifiea  Tecognitisn.  Of 
the  ceremonies  perfonned  there  by  the  Mub- 
Klman  pilgrims,  we  have  already  publish- 


The  Common  NButUns. 

We  gave  prints  aod  a  deicnpiion  of  the 
Paper  Nautilus  ia  our  ISih  number,  (page 
2S2.)  We  DOW  preB«)I  tbe  Ggnre  of  the 
more  common,  because  less  fragile  shell  of 
the  thick- sbelled,  of  Arganauia  Argo.  Ii  i« 
not  rare  yen  in  ibis  |  art  of  our  couuir/, 
though  so  diaiant  from  ibe  tropical  seas 
where  it  most  abounds.  We  find  it  in  almost 
every  colleciion  of  shells,  and  at  ihe  windows 
of  some  of  l^e  liiile  shops  and  boarding 
houses  io  New  York,  near  the  wharves, 
wbere  tailors  embark  and  land.  Many  a 
seaman  who  has  a  family,  or  a  friend,  whose 
bouse  he  visits,  leaves  a  few  sheila  as  a  re- 
membrance ;  and  one  of  the  most  admired, 
is  that  which  is  figured  above.* 

Tbe  form  is  more  graceful  than  that  of  the 
other  Nautilus,  and  the  surface  moie  smooth 
and  beautiful.  By  a  simple  process  aNo,  a 
new  splendor  may  be  given  to  it,  or  latber 

•  The  "  WanJirt  of  tkt  Dup,"  ■  little  Tolunie, 
'  wrilln  by  ■  tady,  sod  pobli^hed  bv  l>w  PrelsMaat 
'  EpiHopal  SindBf  Bcbnol  Society,  onoKini  inlenal- 
'  inn  and  DsWbI  iastrntHion*  Tor  ibe  vuunfi,  on  this  and 
,     otbar  rinUir  (uMmU.     Variou*   popatsr  work*   on 


toooghi  to  light    And   her«  we  may  re-  I 
mark,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readart  J 
who  need  (he  information,  that  many  other 
shells  may  be  easily  beantiSed  in  the  same 
manner,  even  many  of  those  whose  natural  ^ 
surftce  ia  of  tbe  most  uninviting  appearance.    ' 
Let  them  lie  in  vinegar,  or  almost  any  other   ( 
weak  acid,  and  the  rough  outside  will  be  \ 
gradually  dissolved  away,  and  leave  a  ant- 
face  of  pure  pearl,  sometimes  with  a  splen- 
did lustre,  and  even  with  a.  variety  of  hues  \ 
like  the  rainbow,  and  a  play  of  colors  like  j 
that  of  the  peacock's  plumage. 

In  practising  this  experiment,  which  is 
the  most  safe,  easy  and  interesting  kind,  care  J 
should  he  taken  to  protect  such  parts  of  the  < 
shell  as  are  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  S 
by  warmmg  them,  and  then  rubbing  them  j 
over  with  wax,  oi  tallow,  or  by  stuffing  th«  ( 
hollow  with  cotton  dipped  in.oil. 

The  actiflpi  oi  the  acid  may  sometimes  be  } 
much  assisted,  by  breaking,  or  scraping  off  i 
tbe  roughest  part  of  tbe  coating  with  a  knife,  ; 
a  rasp,  or  file,  or  by  rubbing  it  on  a  sto 
The  Sea  Ear,  or  Haliotis,  a  much  admired  J 
univalve,  often  brought  to  us  from  the  Cape  \ 
of  Good  Hope,  ai^  a  great  favorite  for  ita  ) 
splendid  and  variegated  pearly  lustre  within, 
may  be  rendered  equally  brilliant  and  bean-  J 
tiful  without,  merely  by  removing,  m  this  t 
way,  its  rough  external  coaling.  Many  of  ! 
our  little  shore  shells,  and  the  fresh  ws 
clams,  as  they  are  odeu  trailed,  (properly  < 
muscles,)  may  often  be  much  beautified  by  < 
one  of  the  processes  above  recommended. 

The  mother-of-pearl,  (as  pieties  of  shell  ' 
are  called,  which  have  tbe  pearly  lustre,)  is  i 
not  to  be  confounded  with  pearia  proper. 
These  are  small  nodular  bodies,  found  in  the  < 
int^or  ol  shells,  usually  detached,  attd  ( 
often  in  the  body  of  the  animal  itself.  Ttiejr  , 
occtir  occasi<HiBlly  in  onr  common  varieties  ■ 
of  clams  and  oysters,  as  well  as  in  the  fresh  < 
water  muscles  above  mentioned.  The  heat  f 
in  cooking  destroys  their  beauty,  by  rent 
ing  them  opaque.  Many  of  tbe  pearia  sold  < 
in  ouaBihops  are  native,  being  taken  from  [ 
those  muscles  by  country  people,  who  open  < 
them  for  the  purpose.  They  sre  said  W 
iuferioi'  to  commcn  pearls,  only  beeauae  \ 
the  perspiration,  to  which  they  are 
posed  about  tbe  person,  destroys  their  lustre.  . 
What  is  called  the  pearly  lustre,  ia  csused  ' 
by  light  refiected  from  lamina,  below  the  < 
anrface. 
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The  interior  of  a  curious  Nautilus  is  here 
I    exposed  to  view  :    and   we  see  one  of  the 
I  motl  beavtifal  ammgeiDenis   found   among 
'  Ac  shelled  aoimals,  to  enable  them  to  pet- 
'  Gxm  their    oecesaaiy  movements  in   their 
',   oaiire  elemeat.     The  aDimal  leeides  at  the 
apMture  of  the  sbell.  and  doe*  not  extend 
a  body  faT  itiward.     The  interior  is  occuinid 
by  a   succession  of  little  empty  chamber*. 
separated  by  diTisioni,  some  of  which  are 
marked  E.  F.  a.     Tfaroufh  the  middle  of 
these  passes  a  tube,  neatly  formed  of  shell, 
and   following  the  coDvolutions  lo  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  spire.    The  use  of  this  is 
l   said  to  be,  to  allow  the  ajiimal  to  sink  by 
throwing  Water  into/il,  and  to  rise  by  sucking 
it  out  at  bis  pleasure. 

FORBIGN   LANGUAGES. 

Hints  At  Anertean  flrtonds  of  ESdncattan. 

XkIId  Bztract. 

i'nw*  FHaft  lauru—Ep.  XIIL 


C  PIlulTS  Coruello  Svo  S. 

Prosiras  qoum  in  pairia  mea  fni,  renit  ad 

m«  salunndum  raunicipis  mei  tilius  praeieX' 

taiuB-     HuicciFo,  Siudes?  inquam.    Respon- 

Ait.  Etiam,    Vbi  ?    Mediolsni.  Curnonbic? 

,   Xt  paler  eius,  (erac  enim  una,  aique  eiiam 

'   ipse  addtixerat  puenim.)     Quia  nullos  hie 

I  pnecepiores  babcmus.    Qunre  nullos?    Nam 

I   Tehementer  intererai  vesira,  qui  pjtres  estia, 

•   (et   opportune   complures    paires   audiebant) 

\  Sberos  veairos  hie  poiisaimum  discere.    Vbi 

I  Mim  aui  iueuudius  morarentur,  qnam  in  pa- 

I  tria  ?   aut  pudicius  continerentur,  quam  lub 

I  Denlis  parenium?  aut  minore  sumtu,  quant 

I  domi  T    Quaniulum  est  ergo,  collata  pecunia, 

?  cooducere    prEeceptores  ?    quodque    nunc  iu 

)   habirationes,  in  vialica,   in   ea   qute   peregre 

tnr,  (omnia  aulem  peregre  emuntur)  im- 

\   peoditii,    adicere  mercedibusi    Aique  adeo 

I,  qni  nondnm  liberos  habeo,  paraias  sum 

'   pfo  fepnbljca  nostra,  quasi  pro  tilia  vel  pa- 

>»te,  leniam  partem  eius,  quod  coaferre  to- 

'  lu  placefait,  dare. 


BIOGBAPHICAL. 


RCV.    THOMAS    HOOKER. 

from  Fntidna  DuigAfs  Travlt. 

The  Rev,  Thomas  Hooker,  frequently  styled 
"  the  Father  of  the  Churches  in  Connecticut," 
was  one  of  the  first  aeiilers,  and  the  Brel  roin- 
later  of  Hanford.  This  gentleman  waa  one 
of  that  small  number  of  men,  who  are  dea- 
iioed  by  Providence  to  ha*e  an  imponant  and 
beoevoleni  mfluence  on  ihe  affairs  of  man- 
kind. He  was  born  in  England,  at  Mar^b- 
field,  in  ibe  county  of  Leicester,  1586;  and 
was  educated  at  Immanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, of  wliich  he  afterwards  became  a 
Fellow,  The  general  inducement  lo  the  col- 
onizBtion  of  New  England,  brought  bim  to  ' 
this  country.  At  an  early  period  he  became 
pious;  and  exhibited  that  happy  character 
through  life,  in  a  manner  equally  honorable 
lo  himself  and  useful  to  mankind.  Naturally  , 
.ardent,  he  acquired  an  unusual  share  oT  self-    < 


this 


--. — —  .-  any  individual  ex- 
cellence of  his  character,  his  eminent  usefnl- 
ness   to   the  world.      It  ran  through  all  his 
public  and  private  conduct.    His  theology  atid    \ 
his  sermons  it  chastened  in  such  a  manner 
as  to   secure   him  equally  from   laxnesa  and 
enthusiasm.     His  discourses  were  warm,  bol 
not  extravagant  in  thought  or  language ;  bold, 
but  not  violent.  The  living  prini;iple  by  which 
they  were  animated,  never  produced  anything 
prurient  or  deformed.     His  conversation  was 
grave  without  austerity,  and  cheerful  with- 
out levity.     His  deportment  was  dignified, 
but  gentle  and  commanding,  while  it  was  fnll    , 
of  condescension.      His  nifability  invited  all    , 
men   to  hia  side,  and    rendered    ihem   «asy 
1°  h's  presence  ;  while  bis  exemplary  charity 
timie  his  house  a  constant  resort  of  the  poor 
and  Buffermg.      "In   his  prayers,"  says  Dr. 
TrumbuH  ".a  spirit  of  adoption  seemed  to 
rest  upon  him."     "He  was  exceedingly  pru-    ,, 
dent,"    says  (he  same  respectable  writer,  "in    S 
tlte  management  of  Church  Discipliae."  J 

This  discrccL  choracier  manifested  itself  in  < 
all  his  conduct.  On  the  affairs  o(  the  infant  S 
colony,  his  inttuence  was  commanding.  Lit-  { 
tie  was  done  without  his  approbation;  and  \ 
almost  every  thing  which  lie  approved  was  ; 
done,  of  course.  "The  measures  which  were  I 
acmally  adopted  under  his  influence,  were  S 
contrived  and  executed  with  so  much  felicity  ) 
as  to  have  sustained,  with  high  reputation,  i 
the  scratiny  of  succeeding  age*.  { 


A  Snperlattve  Education. 
Ever  since  we  listened  to  a  superior  lecture 
from  the  late  James  Hillhouae,  of  New  Ha* 
Ten,  on  the  kind  of  training  proper  for  Amer- 
ican youth,  the  words  at  the  head  of  ibis 
article  have  often  recurred  to  mind,  and  al- 
ways with  deep  and  peculiar  feelings.  "A 
Superlative  Education"  was  the  object  be 


•*• 
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raoomoModid  to  AiMrieaii  psnntt  of  blelli- 
•genee  and  wathbt  wk  the  richett  gift  they 
eoald  eonftr  apon  them,  the  onlf  Taluable 
property  which  in  this  country  can  be  entail- 
ed, the  best  legacy  they  could  possibly  be- 
oneath* 

Look,  said  he,  in  a  strain  of  argument  and 
eloquence  which  powerfully  excited  the  feel- 
ings of  his  audience,  while  it  bore  them  to  a 
high  pitch  of  patriotic  emotion— 4ook  at  the 
anrea^onable,  the  discouraging,  the  dangoxxis, 
the  often  ruinous  course  through  which  you 
conduct  your  children !  You  surround  them 
with  all  the  temptations  of  the  most  luxurious 
life,  and  set  them  the  irresistable  example  of 
yielding  to  its  influence  —promise  them  to  lay 
up  exbaustless  stores  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port the  same  expensive  train  of  expenditure, 
and  yet  blame  them  if  they  do  not  oegin  life 
with  the  same  humble  expectations,  and  pur^ 
sue  business  with  the  same  persevering  labor, 
to  which  you  submitted  in  vour  youth*— ^ 
Thoughtless,  unreasonable  and  d|§rt«eigl^ted 
parents !  Why  do  you  blame  them  for  not 
engaging  in  the  toil  of  earning  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  you  have  robbed  them  of  the  motives  ? 

EU€irictU  T9l9grmpk  in  France.-^M.  Artp 
go  estimates  the  rate  of  transmission  at  the 
rate  of  33,000  leagues  per  hour. 

OliD  EWGUSH  POBTRY* 

SSLKCTED    rO&    THE    rXNNT    UAOAZINB. 


««»y  Mtod  to  —  •  WiugftBw  ls»^ 

**  This  excdlent  sonff  appears  to  have  been 
ftmotts  in  the  sij^teenth  century.  It  is  print- 
ed from  two  andent  copies  in  the  Pepjr's  col- 
lection, thus  mscribed :  "  A  sweet  and  plAs- 
ant  sonnet,  entitled,  'My  mind  to  me  a 
Kingdome  is.*  To  the  tune  of  ^fn  Cret^' 
kcr—Rtliqu^  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

My  minde  to  me  a  kingdome  is. 
Such  perfect  jov  therein  I  find. 

As  fiir  exceeds  all  earthly  Uiss 
That  w6rld  affords,  or  growes  by  kind:  * 

Though  much  I  want  that  most  men  have. 

Yet  doth  my  ininde  forbid  me  crave. 

Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay— 
I  seek  no  more  than  nay  suflke, 

I  mess  to  bear  no  haugbty  swav. 
Looks  what  I  laeke  my  mind  supplies: 

Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  khiff, 

Content  with  that  my  mind  dotn  bring. 

I  laugh  nM  at  another's  loss, 
I  grudge  not  at  another^s  gains. 

No  worioly  wave  my  mind  can  toss, 
I  brooks  that  is  another's  iaine:  t 

I  feare  no  foe,  I  scorn  no  friend, 

I  drotd  no  death,  I  fear  no  end 


f  1 


Ibyi 
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gives  mo6ier  psla. 


Qrlftaisr«w 

7\wulmmf  from  tke  Megaaim 

Am.  TtH.  Magatime, 


PiUeireefmet  fir  the 


\ 


.  The^jCDidation  of  French,  ind^  ils  wy 
subst%iiee,  is  Latin;  but  words  from  other 
languages  also  are  found  in  it,  as  Celtic,  Ger- 
man, Iberian,  Greek,  Arabic,  Spanish,  &c. 

One  very  important  rule  to  be  regarded  in 
studyhiff  etjrmologies  is,  trust  but  little  to  the 
resemblance  of  the  sounds,  mudi  more  to  the 
meanings  presented  by  words  at  different 
epochs,  and  to  the  intermediate  states  which 
they  passed  through.  A  want  of  resemblance 
is  no  objection  to  etymology,  as  the  example 
of  the  word  jour  wjU  prove.  It  offers  no  re- 
senManee  to  the  Latm  word  itoi,  irom  whidi 
it  has  been  derived.  The  Romans  made  S^ 
wmusy  daily,  from  die$,  day ;  and  from  that 
the  Italians  derived  ffiomo,  day,  and  the 
French  their  M  wora  'jor,  whieb  had  the 
same  meaning.  The  change  was  slight  from 
that  to  jour. 

The  permutations  of  letters  is  another  verv 
impcMTtant  point.  With  respect  to  vowds  it 
is  very  difficut  to  give  any  ruies,  because  they 
are  changed  in  almost  every  possible  manner; 
but  a  prevailing  fact  is,  that  the  Latin  vowds 
are  changed  into  dipthongs,  and  commonly 
into  improper  ones,  as  eu,  ou,  our,  etc  The 
following  table  will  show  the  changes  among 
eonsonants. 

B  is  changed  to  v,  c  to  ch,  d  to  t,  f  some- 
times to  h,  g  to  j,  1  to  r,  al  to  au,  d  to  eu,  ol 
to  ou,  m  to  n,  n  to  1  or  r,  p  to  b,  v  or  f,  qu  to 
gu,  s  to  z  or  r,  t  to  d,  v  to  b  or  f,  w  to  gv**- 
Also,  b,  c,  d,  p,  t  and  V,  in  the  middle  ef 
words,  are  habitually  silent. 

Foreign  words  banning  with  %  have  e 
before  it  in  French ;  thus,  spiriius  makes  es- 
prit The  s  often  disappears ;  thus,  studium 
was  at  first  estude,  and  then  tode:  and 
spata  became  successivcJv  espi§e  and  ^p^ 

In  many  cases  two  French  words  of  the 
same  meaning,  but  of  very  different  sounds, 
are  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word :  as, 
redemptio  has  piodiioed  rmmon  and  tedemp^ 
tion.  The  formor  at  these  has  beeo  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  mouths  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  through  books. 

Tke  Chess  Plaffer.— There  has  been 
some  inquiry  latelyi  in  the  newspaperSi  ibr 
the  present  whereabout  of  the  automatoii 
chess-player,  which  once  excited  so  much 
wondering  speculation  in  Europe.  It  was 
generally  remembered  that  after  the  death 
of  Madzel  the  automaton  was  soM^  with  his 
other  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism ;  and 
a  rumor  had  got  abroad  that  the  cheaa- 
player  was  lying,  dilapitated  and  neglected^ 
m  some  lumber-room  of  Philadelphia  or 
New  York.  This,  however,  appeara  to  be 
an  unfounded  story.  A  communicatioB  in 
the  Newark  DaUy  Adveitteer  Idia  ua  thai 
when  Maebd  left  this  country  (ha  diad  at 
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im)  ho  look  the  ches8-pl*y€i:  to  pieces.  anA 
based  up  tho«pftrtfl  in  sev«al  ca«6*  whiA  " 
w6ie8lor«dalFliitadelphiai  BeceDtlT»^ 
fL  K.  Biitchett,  of  that  city,  after  cm« 
eiamiimtioa  of  these  disjecta  mtmbroj  » 
covered  the  secret  of  their  construction,  and 
has  sueceeded  in  putting  them  together,  and 
the  machine  is  now  exhibited  aiPeale's  Mu- 
seum. 

Bat  a  more  interesting'  dbclosmne  has 
been  made,  it  semns,  at  Paris,  by  one  Mon- 
sieur Mourel,  who  was  MaelzeFs  player  in 
Europe.  He  reveals  the  secret  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  games  were  phyed.  We 
quote  from  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  :— 

The  concealed  player  was  seated  inwne- 
diately  under  the  automaton's  chess  board, 
and  may  b^  supposed  to  be  looking  up  to  its 
under  sarfhce.    He  there  sees  a  represen- 
tation of  that  board,  each  square  painted  to 
correspond  with  the  square  above,  the  only 
difference  being  that  v/hiie  on  the  automa- 
ton's board  some  of  the  squares  are  occu- 
pied by  cheas  men  and  otners  are  empty, 
[  every  one  of  the  squares  beneath  is  number- 
»  ed,  and  fiimished  with  a  small  iron  knob 
[  suspended  by  a  short  thread.    Every  chess 
!  man  on  the  automaton's  board  contained  a 
[  small  magnet     Now,  suppose  the  game 
'  about  to  begin:  thirty-two  chessmen  are  on 
I  the  automaton's  boara ;  of  course,  each  one 
having  a  magnet,  the  thirty-two  iron  knobs 
I  beneaSi  are  drawn  up  totheboard.  As  soon 
'  as  one  of  the  chessmwi  is  taken  up,  the 
I  knob  being   released  from  the  attraction, 
drops,  and  the  concealed  player  knows  at 
I  once  which  square  is  vacated.     As  soon  as 
it  k  placed  upon  another  square  the  knob 
benea^  is  drawn  up,  and  thus  indicates  tho 
phy  dun  has  been  made.    The  concealed 
pkyer  fepeats  these  moves  on  a  small  board 
of  his  own,  and  then  sets  in  modon  by 
strings,  the  arm  of  the  automaton ;» and  thus 
the  game  goes  on. 
-*  Maekei's  player  in  this  country,  we  have 
been  Joki,  was  a  German  named  Slomber- 
ga.  and  be  too  died,  we  believe,  some  three 
or  firar  years  ago. 

Now  that  the  present  condition  of  Mael- 
zeFs  chess-player  is  known,  we  should  like 
to  hear  something  of  the  duplicate  which 
was  constructed  by  an  ingenious  son  of  New 
En^and.  For  u  is  a  characteristic  hct 
thai  Aie  secret  which  had  baffled  the  inge- 
wAf  of  all  Europe  lor  half  a  century,  was 
h«tt  detected*  and  appUed  in  the  &bric  of 
the  aecoiid  automaton,  beibre  Maelzel  had 
been  a  year  in  the  country.  The  Yankee 
mackloe  was  played,  we  believe,  by  Henry 
Golemaii,  eince  deceased— a  son  of  William 


g;>leman^  the  qik^  celabwled  ediler  of  the 
vteningi  Foaa  It  was  eftfaiUted  in  off^ 
siliaikto  Biiebelfsi  at  thercomtv'  of  IMft 
01^  Dtume  street  and  Breadwatyy  wheM  wii 
siMrft  aM  i^yed  with  it.'  Maeteel  botxglil 
ib  0^  of ' Ae  way  as  we  a^  t6Ui  add,  it'sd, 
Ite  i^obaUy  destroyed  it — JT.'  IT,  Cwa. 
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KISCELLMSOUS. 


THE  GREAT  PACIFIC  RAILROAD. 

Mr.  WHrnfBT,  its  enthusiastic  prcgeetor,  is 
on  his  way,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
seientic  and  other  gentlemen,  to  make  an  ex* 
ploration  of  the  probable  route,  from  some 
Mat  on  lake  Michigan  to  the  MissoMri  river. 
TOrdfetaaee  between  these  two  poiiis,  on  or 
near  the  forty-second  degree  of  IsEtitnde,  will 
probably  be  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles.  He  expected  to  be  joined  by 
qpite  a  larfe  company  at  Milwaukie,  ana 
thence  to  proceed  vnth  all  activity'  and 
energy,  through  the  sonuner  and  fidl  with  his 
reconnoisance. 


Fearful  AwUanche  in  South  America.* 
counts  from  New  Granada  mention  the  oo* 
currenee  of  a  fearful  avalanche  from  the 
snow-capped  heighu  <^the  Paramo  de  Ruzio, 
one  of  the  hi^^st  mountains  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  Cordillera  de  los  Andes.  There 
had  not  been  sufficient  time,  at  the  pmod  of 
the  last  advices,  to  ascotain  with  any 
thing  like  precision  the  amount  of  iigury 
to  property  and  loss  of  life  which  had  re- 
resulted,  but  we  learn  that  the  mass  of  snow 
which  fell  had  carried  every  thing  More  it-*- 
blocked  up  the  rivers  and  caused^rightfrd 
inundations— crushed  all  agriculture,  and 
among  other  things  extensive  plantations  of 
tobacco  for  leagues  round,  and  destroyed,  it 
is  supposed,  some  1200  human  being8.---(Fa/- 
mouth  Post.) 

Largest  Cylinder  in  the  WorW,— There 
was  cast  at  the  works  of  the  West  Point 
foundrv  on  the  12th,  a  Uast  cylinder  of  196 
inches'  in  diameter  and  11  feet  in  length, 
weighing  10  tons.  It  is  intended  for  the 
Mount  Stvage  Iron  Company,  near  Cumbei^ 
Ufld,  Marylflmd,  and  is  to  blow  four  blast  ftip- 
naces  of  tne  largest  class,  making  400  tons 
per  week.  The  time  occupied  in  numing  the 
iron  trom.  the  ftimaces  to  the  mould  was  63 
seconds. 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  says  that 
there  is  living  near  that  city  a  lad,  not  ten 
years  of  age,  who  has  saved  four  persons 
from  a  watery  grave.  Two  years  ago  he 
rescued  a  younger  brother  from  downing, 
and  last  vvinter  he  succored,  at  different  timeSt 

three  boys. 

..    ■   I. . 

The  Magnetic  Telerraphr^The  efforts  to 
establish  Magnedc  Tdegraphs,  touching  on 
the  principal  eities  throughout  the  eountry. 
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__j  DOTV  llk«lf  lobe  suecessfal.  The  cost  of 
oodBtruciicxi,  m  ihw  couoiry,  is  esiimatcd  at 
S130  per  mile.  We  shall  soon  hive  Boncn 
bound  10  New  Orleans,  aad  New  York  lo  the 
great  West.  Another  line  is  in  coolempla- 
ticn,  to  be  called  the  Atlantic  and  MiBBisEippi 
rnuie ;  it  will  commence  at  Philadelphia,' 
(coonectinft  with  the  lines  from  New  York 
■nd  Waslimgton,)  and  run  so  as  lo  louch  alt 
th(  State  Capitals  and  large  toons  that  can 
eoD*enienily  be  Teached  on  the  roult  lo  St. 
hoiiis.  Branch  tines  will  run  soutliwardjy 
from  ihis  main  route  to  the  capitals  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  to  the  cities  below 
Pittsburg,  on  the  Oiiio  river,  so  as  to  include 


Wheeling,  Cincinnati,  and  LouisTJlle:  and 
other  branch  lines  will  run  norihward|y  from 
the  main-  route,  so  as  lo  ioclode  the  principal 
places  along  the  Lakes,  between  Buffalo,  De* 
troii,  Chicago,  Milwaukie,  &c.  The  ar- 
raagemenis  tor  completing  )h  is  great  ceoiral 
line  as  entrusted  by  Mr.  Kendall  to  Henry 
O'Reilly,  and  it  is  understood  that  enough  of 
the  work  will  be  finished  with  despatch  lor 
transmitting  to  Harrisburg  (if  not  to  Wheel- 
ing, via  Pittsburg,  or  even  lo  Columbas, 
Ohio,)  an  abstract  ol  the  Fresident'i  Message 
at  the  commencement  of  the  neii  session  of 
Congress.— iVeuj  York  Tribune. 


JtJVENILE  DEPAIiTMENT. 

SUGAR  MAKING. 

Edward*  and  his  father  had  many  con- 
versUions  about  sugar  malcing.    I(  seemed 

'  very  ourioua  to  him,  that  any  thing  m> 
sweet,  and  which  can  be  made  inlo  k> 
many  shapes  by  the  confectioners,  and 
oolored  so  varionsly,  shotild  come  from  the 

\  juice  of  a  plant.     How  does  it  get  inlo  the 

\  juicft }      Is    the  ground    sweet   where   it 

I  grows  T 

To  such  questions  and  many  others  he 

I  got  answers — not  all  at  once,  nor  all  in 
the  same  way.  One  day  hb  father  brought 
borne  a  round  stick,  sat  down,  and  called 

<   all  the  children  together.     Then,  taking 

!  his  knife,  he  cut  olfa  piece,  and  put  it  into 
the  baby's  moulh.*  She  smiled  ;   and  the 

-  others  tasted  pieces  as  fast  as  they  got 
them,  and  said  they  were  very  sweet.  "  It 
is  sug&r  cane,"  said  Edward,  "  it  ia  not  T" 


"Yes;  there  are  dilTorent  sorts — this  is 
beautifully  striped,  red  and  while,  and  is 
called  Riband  Cane.  We  have  begun  lo 
cultivate  much  of  it,  within  a  few  yean,  in 
our  most  Southern  Slates,  aivl  make  ex- 
cellent sugar  and  molasses,  most  of  which 
is  called  here  New  Orleans.  The^  cut 
the  canes,  press  (hem,  and  boil  the  juice  ia 
large  kettles,  till  most  of  the  water  has 
gone  off  In  sleam.  Then  they  cool  it,  and 
it  turns  to  brown  sugar.  The  remRining 
water  slowly  drains  ofii  and  that  makes 
molftssea." 

Steam  machines  are  now  ofien  used  in 
pressing  cane,  and  olher  improvenieals 
have  been  introdiioed  Jo  some  countries. 
The  picture  above  shows  a  windmill  where 
it  is  ground,  and  a  house  where  it  is  preaaed 
with  screws.  The  palm  trees  in  sight 
show  that  the  place  b  in  some  tropical 
ocnintry  where  they  grow,  and  the  ne- 
groes at  work  appear  to  be  slaves.     Ther» 
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are  many  curious  parts  to  wIdgI  wills,  and 
much  useful  labor  is  done  by  them  in  some 
countries  where  are  no  waterfalls,  es- 
pecially in  Holland.  The  long  pole  reach- 
ing to  the  ground,  b  used  to  turn  round  the 
top  of  the  mill,  with  the  fans,,  when  the 
wind  changes. 

Sugar  is  made  in  the  northern  parts  of 
our  country  from  maple  trees,  and  has 
been  made  from  chestnut  trees  and  several 
other  kinds.  But  we  havQ  not  room  to-day 
to  say  more  about  it. 

Wonderful  Cave* 

A  most  extraordinary  cave  was  recently 
discoTered  in  Howard  county,  between  Glas- 
gow and  Cooper*s  bottom.  One  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  neighborhood,  warning  stones,  to 
build,  we  believe  a  chimney,  went  to  an  ad- 
jacent hilL  side  for  the  purpose  of  quarrying 
them.  la  striking  the  earth  with  a  hoe,  or 
some  similar  implement,  a  sound  was  emitted, 
plainly  indicating  that  the  hill  side  was  hol- 
low beneath ;  and  proceeding  to  remove  the 
dirt  covering  the  surface,  he  discovered  a 
wall  built  of  stone,  §nd  built  evidently  by 
human  hands.  This  wall  he  displaced,  and 
it  gave  him  entrance  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
which  upon  subsequent  examination,  he  found 
a  most  extraordinary  natural  curiosity.  The 
cave  has  been  explored  to  the  distance  of  300 
yards.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
eatranee  is  a  sort  of  room,  the  sides  of  which, 
according  to  the  account  we  see  in  the  **  Glas- 
gow Pilot,**  present  a  most  bright  and  bril- 
Banc  and  wonderful  appearance.  The  writer 
who  entered  a  cave  with  a  lantern,  says  : 

**  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  I  entered 
the  principal  cnamber,  that  by  a  single  light 
pretested  the  most  ma^ificent  scene  that  I 
ever  beheld.  The  ceiliog  of  this  splendid 
cavern  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  of 
a  hectagoQ  form,  the  whole  ceiffng  presented 
a  shining  surface  as  though  it  was  set  with 
diamonds.** 

Very  near  the  mouth,  another  writer  says, 
there  is  a  stone  shaped  like  a  horse,  but  not 
so  large,  being  only  about  three  feet  high : 

**  The  bead,  neck  and  body  are  entirely  fin- 
ished, and  part  of  one  hind  leg  and  all  the 
rest  is  solid  stone.  The  neck  is  made  of  three 
pieces,  and  stuck  or  fastened  together,  some- 
thing as  cabinet  makers  nut  the  corners  of 
drawers  together,  (dovetailed,)  the  rest  is  all 
«p*id.*' 

In  another  part  of  the  cave  the  walls  on 
<ne  Me  are  very  smooth.  On  these  walls 
i^ameroas  letters,  figures  and  hieroglyphics 
appear,  most  of  which  are  so  defaced  as  to 
fCMer  them  intelligible.  Nevertheless  the 
finres  1,  2^6^  and  7,  are  quite  plain.  Just 
ab«f e  these  fig^es  the  letters  D  O  N  &  0  A 
H  L  0  are  legible.    Funher  on,  the  letters 


J  H  S  appear  oa  the  wall.  An  arm  of  the 
main  cavern  has  also  been  discovered,  and 
has  been  explored  some  200  yards,  the  writer 
says: 

•'  The  walls  and  ceil  rag  of  this  extraor- 
dinary cave  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  in 
the  other  rooms.  The  walls  have  a  peculiar 
and  extraordinary  brilliancy,  occasioned  I  dis- 
covered from  the  fact  that  instead  of  stone  as 
we  first  believed,  we  found  them  to  be  of  a 
metal,  very  much  resembling  sulphate  of 
iron,*-but  more  of  a  silvery  appearance.  We 
had  not  proceeded  very  iar  before  we  heard 
a  rumbling  noise  that  occasionally  broke  upon 
our  ears  in  notes  the  most  thrilling  and 
melodious  I  ever  heard.  We  stood  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  breathless  silence  to  catch 
the  most'  enchanting  sounds  that  ever  greeted 
the  ear  of  man,  and  it  was  only  at  an  inter- 
val that  we  could  summon  courage  to  explore 
its  source,  which  we  did,  and  were  much 
surprised  to  finll  it  proceeded  from  a  gushing 
spnng  in  the  side  of  the  wall.  The  sounds 
we  heard  we  found  to  be  produced  by  the 
fall  of  the  water,  and  varied  by  the  current 
of  air  before  alluded  to,  which  we  then  found 
to  be  very  strong.  We  each  took  a  hearty 
draught  of  the  limpid  water  of  this  gushing 
spring,  and  af^er  surveying  the  diamond  walls 
of  the  greatest  natural  curiosity  in  the  world, 
we  commenced  retracing  our  steps  to  its 
mouth,  when  we  found  it  to  be  quite  dark 
and  eight  o*clock  at  nighu^^^ Missouri  States' 
man. 


ti 


Correction. — In  speaking  last  week  of  the 
History  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brooklyn," 
lately  issued,  we  erroneously  staled  that  the 
work  was  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cut' 
ler,  the  present  Rector  of  the  Church."  It 
originated  with,  and  was  written  and  pub- 
lished by  *'  A  Sunday  School  Teacher,'*  con- 
nected with  St.  Ann's,  Dr.  C.  fcrrnishiiig  no- 
thing except  the  two  letters  which  purport 
k)  have  been  written  by  him  in  the  account 
of  the  Schools. 


SalicBTU. — A  writer  in  the  Washington 
Union  says,  it  is  understood  to  be  the  de- 
sign of  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  to  have  this  medicine  tried  on  a 
large  scale,  at  one  or  two  of  the  most  un- 
healthy military  posts  on  our  south  wes- 
tern  frontier,  with  the  view  of  determining 
its  precise  value.  Salicene,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
willow.  It  is  prepared  in  France,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a  clear  white  powder. 
It  possesses  many  of  the  properties  of 
quinine,  and  in  oases  of  extreme  debility, 
is  preferred  to  it  by  many  judicious  phy- 
sicians- 
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A  IjeiMii  of  I»Ut» 

Bff  a  JInehmr  to  a  LitUtMs  fihktetf . 

Up  and  QD,  nor  sit  despairing 
O'er  the  common  ills  of  time  ; 

Life,  though  dull  to  thy  compariDg, 
Has  a  meaning  most  sublime. 

Grope  not  throu£^h  the  world  supinely. 
Wasting  manhood  by  the  way  ; 

But  arise,  and  act  divinely, 
Worlcing  with  the  shinmg  day. 

Think  of  those  who  went  before  you. 
Who  have  flourished  and  have  died, 

^Attd  let  great  men's  lives  conjure  you 
Still  to  struggle  and  conficte. 

Be  deceived  not,  nor  misguided, 
But  in  vouth  for  age  prepare  ; 

And  avoid  a  mind  divided — 
Indecision  breeds  despair* 

Who  is  he  that  shines  in  story. 
And  is  numbered  with  the  wise, 

That  has  won  his  way  to  glory, 
But  by  toil  and  sacrifice  f 

Every  spark  from  action  beaming. 
Makes  the  path  of  dutyckar  ; 

Everjr  moment  lost  in  dreaming, 
Brmgs  remorse  of  spirit  near. 

Live  not  abject  or  beholden. 
But  among  the  strivers  strive  ; 

Making  every  moment  golden, 
Brings  its  honey  to  the  hive« 

Thoug^ht  and  labor  are  demanded 

Of  the  heritors  of  earth  ; 
Think,  and  keep  thy  soul  expanded— 

Work,  and  know  the  joy  of  worth. 

Up  and  onward  to  the  battle, 
While  the  heart  is  young  and  brave. 

Where  the  drums  of  duty  rattle, 
vVhere  the  flags  of  promise  wave. 

Eyes  are  round  you,  looking,  waiting,     • 
To  record  each  earnest  deed — 

Be  not  then  in  hope  abating, 
When  to  strive  is  to  succeed. 

Not  a  star  that  shines  ^bove  you, 
'    But  has  labor  to  perform-^ 
Not  a  flower  whose  beauties  move  you» 
Put  inaction  would  deform. 

Vp,  then,  while  the  day  is  glowing, 

Kested  and  refreshed  anew  ; 
Till  to  dust  thy  form  bestowing, 

All  is  done  that  man  can  do.        ' 

Vermont  Chronide, 


How  fain  is  my  fancy, 
To  launch  on  the  brine ; 
In  the  bark  swiftly  gliding 
To  enter  thy  shade. 
In  thy  deepest  recesses 
To  pulow  ner  head ! 

Such  art  and  such  beauty 
His  hand  has  displayed, 
The  Architect  holy 
Thy  colimms  that  made; 
Such  majesty  written 
On  roof,  wall  and  stone, 
I  long  to  contemplate, 
And  worship  alone. 


On  one  occasion  General  Washington  m- 
vited  a  number  of  his  fellow  oflicers  to  dine 
with  him.  While  at  table  one  of  them  ut- 
tered an  oath.  The  General  drppped  hk 
knife  and  fork  in  a  moment,  and  in  his  deep 
under  tone,  and  characteristic  dignity  and 
deliberation,  said,  <  I  thought  we  all  consi- 
dered ourselves  gentlemen.  He  tb^*  resu- 
med his  knife  and  fork,  and  went  on  as  be- 
fore. The  remark  struck  like  an  electric 
shock,  and,  as  he  intended,  did  execution,  as 
his  remarks,  in  such  cases,  were  very  apt  to 
do.  No  person  swore  at  the  table  after  that  j 
and  after  dinner,  the  oflicer  referred  to,  re- 
marked to  his  companions,  that  if  the  Gen- 
eral had  struck  him  over  the  head  with  hk 
sword,  he  could  have  borne  it;  but  the  home 
thrust  which  he  gate  him  was  too  nrach.  It 
was  too  much  for  a  olntleman. 

Two  negro  kings,  on  the  coast  of  Afiriea, 
salute  by  snapping  the  finger  three  times. 

9^  Editors  receiving  this  paper  in  ezchsoge,  tie 
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POCAHONTAS. 


j  Ho  oth«r  Indiut  female  ever  rendered  such 

I  B  Wrrict  to  ■  white  maa  u  PocahoQtae,  un- 
der circamac&nces  to  well  calculated  to  excile 

[  ■dntirauoa.    All  hnreread  the  simple  naria- 

>  tire  of  her  inteicessicn  to  Bare  the  life  of  Cap- 

j  tun  Smith,  mt  that  critical  period  when  his 

I  de&ih  -would  probably  have  led  to  the  eziirpa- 

I  doD  of  hii  tittlamfferiageolotijr;  batperhaps 


lainr  have  Ion  eight  c^  one  etmuattaiica  j 
which  is  calculated  to  enhanes  its  efliKlnpOQ  i 
(he  feeling*.  We  refer  to  the  (enderyeart  of  / 
the  beroioe.  Pocahontas  was  a  child  of  ooljr  i 
twelve  OT  thirteen  yean  of  age. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  a 
see  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  nothing  ^ 
could  bare  directed  her  in  the  eotine  she  pur- 


* 
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8oed,  bni  a  strong  natural  dictate  of  humanity* 
Yet  why  she  should  hare  been  so  affected  in 
that  case,  it  is  diflficult  to  say,  as  it  may  be 
presumed  that  she  had  witnessed  scenes  of 
cruelty,  bloodshed  and  murder,  among  the 
savage  race,  and  in  the  savage  family  to 
which  she  belonged.  Many  of  the  actions  of 
IndJaaSt  we  find»  on  nearer  acquaintance  with 
them,  are  dictated  by  some  of  their  strange 
suparstitioos  notions.  A  dream,  an  unusual 
sight  or  sound,  or  some  other  trifle,  they  oAen 
believe  to  be  connected  with  something  which 
gives  it  importance.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  men,  whose  dreams  in  their  initiatory 
fasts,  decide  some  important  point  for  life. 

We  have  no  particular  reason,  however,  to 
assign  such  a  motive  to  Pocahontas,  any  more 
than  to  the  celebrated  Indian  Princess  who 
figures  so  remarkably  in  the  early  history  of 
New  England :  the  wife  of  Mononotto,  the 
Pequod  Sachem,  whose  refinement  and  dig- 
nity, as  well  as  her  humanity,  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  Governor  Winslow,  familiar  as 
he  was  with  the  manners  of  the  English 
Court. 

It  was  m  the  gloomy  year  when  the  little 
colony  at  Jamestown,  (the  first  which  survived 
the  trials  of  the  settlement,)  was  reduced  to 
ioch  sufferings  by  the  scarcity  of  food,  that 
Smith,  with  the  determination  of  relieving 
them,  ventured  among  the  Indians  in  the  in- 
terior, and,  after  proceeding  up  the  James  ri- 
ver in  a  boat,  left  it  with  his  companions  at 
the  landing,  and  went  on  towards  the  dwel- 
ling of  Powhatan.  This  would  probably 
have  appeared  only  a  bold  step,  if  he  had 
met  wiUi  no  difficulty  ;  but  we  are  so  prone 
to  judge  of  an  act  by  its  consequences,  that, 
when  we  see  him  &lling  into  a  snare,  laid 
OD  a  rock,  and  a  war  club  raised  to  dash  out 
his  brains,  we  are  ready  to  call  him  inconsi- 
derate and  rash.  He  appeared  to  have  re- 
tained his  presence  of  mind  through  all  his 
dangers,  and  by  happy  expedients  twice  ob- 
tained a  short  reprieve,  viz, :  by  showing  the 
savages  his  pocket  compass,  and  by  sending 
to  Jamestown  for  medicine  to  cure  a  sick  sa- 
vage. These  and  other  circumstances  may 
have  had  their  influence  on  the  feelings  of 
the  young  Princess.  But,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  she  behaved  like  a  heroine  ;  and  not  in 
one  case  only,  or  towards  a  single  individual. 
By  a  timely  message,  sent  no  doubt  with 
great  personal  risk,  she  warned  the  infant  co- 
^  jony  of  the  murderous  plots  of  the  savages. 


Through  her  iateroessftm  an  English  boy, 
named    Henry   Spilman,  was   saved    from 
death,  and  afterwards  rendered  the  colonists 
much  service.    So  strong  was  the  friendship 
of  Pocahontas  for  the  whites,  that  she  le^ 
her  home,  and  resided  with   the  Patamo- 
wekes,  whose  Sachem,  Japazaa,  was  a  friend 
of  Smith,  that  she  might  not  witnasa  tha 
death  of  English  prisoners,  whom  she  ooold 
no  more  rescue  firom  the  bloody  hands  e£hm 
father.    Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
she  was  sold  by  that  Sachem  to  Captain 
Argall,  for  a  copper  kettle,  as  he  thought 
her  father's  attachment  to  her  nught  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  his  bitter  persecutions 
of  the  colony.    Her  father  sought  to  recover 
her ;  but,  before  any  arrangement  was  made 
for  the  return  of  the  interesting  captive,  she 
gave  her  consent  to  marry  an  Englishman 
named  Rolfe,  who  had  long  before  contract- 
ed an  affection  for  her. 

The  character  of  Powhatan  is  a  very  mark- 
ed one.  His  attachment  to  his  daughter 
alone  would  be  enough  to  vindicate  the  red 
race  from  the  charge  of  being  vnihout  natu- 
ral affection.  He  at  first  opposed  her  mar^ 
riage,  but  afterwards  gave  his  consent,  des- 
patched an  officer  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
sent  a  deerskin  to  Pocahontas  and  ano- 
ther to  her  husband,  and  maintained  there- 
after the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  cdo- 
nists. 

Yet  he  refused  to  give  his  younger  dangfa 
ter  in  marriage  to  Governor  Dale,  though  so- 
licited by  him  and  her  sister,  saying  to  tha 
messenger — 

'*  Go  back  to  your  Governor,  and  tell  him 
that  I  value  his  love  and  peace,  which,  while 
I  live,  I  will  keep.  Tell  him  that  I  love  my 
daughter  as  my  life ;  and,  though  I  have 
many  children,  I  have  none  like  her.  If  I 
could  not  see  her,  I  would  not  live ;  and  if 
I  give  her  to  you,  I  shall  never  see  her.  I  . 
hold  it  not  a  brotherly  part  to  desire  to  take  X 
away  two  children  at  once."  ^ 

Pocahontas  was  baptized,  and  received  the 
name  of  Rebecca.  In  1616  she  made  a  voy- 
age to  England  with  her  husband,  where  she 
was  received  with  much  attention.  Her  por- 
trait, taken  at  the  time,  with  the  dress  of 
that  period,  is  copied  in  our  print  Her  htxs- 
band  had  just  been  appointed  to  an  office  in 
the  colony,  and  was  preparing  to  return 
when  she  died,  nt  the  age  of  twenty  two. 
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Her  ooly  child,  a  bod*  was  edacated  by  bis 
uncle  in  Virginia,  and  his  daughter  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  Randolphs,  and  several  other 
principal  fieinulies  of  that  Slate. 


THB   REPORT    OF    THG    AMERICAH 
BTHN0I40GI.CAL  SOCIEXY. 

(continued.) 

The  Grave  Creek  Mound,  v Mr.  Schoolcraft 
teJJs  us,  is  the  largest  tumulus  in  our  whole 
territory  known  to  have  been  raised  by  man. 
Its  situation  is  very  commanding,  and  well 
adapted  lowhat  he  supposes  to  have  been 
its  use:  a  place  of  human  sacrifices.  He 
proves  that  it  was  never  opened  until  1836, 
when  the  proprietor  of  the  {ground,  assisted 
by  his  workmen,  du^  a  horizontal  passage 
through  the  base  to  the  centre,  and  a  perpen- 
dicalar  one  from  the  summit  to  the  same  spot. 
Much  of  the  fiTound  was  mixed  with  bits 
of  coal  and  bone ;  and  two  rude  tombs  wer^ 
found,  one  16  feet  above  the  other,  construct- 
ed of  rough  stones,  and  containing  the  re- 
mains of  three  human  skeletons;  two  in  the 
lower  and  one  in  the  upper.  In  the  latter 
were  foimd '  numerous  beads,  little  shells, 
and  some  other  objects,  the  most  curious  of 
which  was  the  small  engraved  stone  before 
mentioned.  This  offers  the  only  evidence 
yet  obtained  of  the  existence  of  alphabetical 
Writing  in  America,  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans. 

The  minute  description  of  the  place,  the 
objects  found)  and  the  deductions  made  by 
the  writer,  after  a  careful  examination  on 
the  spot,  will  greatly  interest  the  reader.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  characters  are 
merely  an  alphabet.  They  amount  to  twen- 
ty-three,  the  latter  of  which  resembles  one 
elsewhere  known  to  indicate  the  close,  and 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  to  be  read ; 
■0  two  appear  to  be  alike. 

PrtffeSBor  Troost,  in  his  paper  on  the  aa- 
tiquittes  of  East  Tennessee,  gives  us  draw- 
ings of  small  earthen  human  figures,  which 
he  believes  to  have  been  idols,  and  to  fur- 
Dish  evidence  of  the  worship  of  the  Phallus 
among  a  race  of  men  once  inhabiting  that 
part  of  our  country,  and  of  whom  only  a  few 
traces  remain.  Their  skulls  show  an  unnatu- 
ral breadth,  like  some  found  in  the  Grave 
Creek  and  Florida  mounds,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Himyaritic  InscriplionSy  as  ProfessOT 
Turner  informs  us,  are  found  engraved  on 
rocks  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  through 
an  exteesive  region  called  Hadramaut.  For- 
tunately, several  manuscripts  have  been  pre- 
served la  Europe,  which  smford  aid  in  deci- 
phering them;  but  such  is  the  uncertainty 
about  some  of  the  characters,  that  much 
difference  exists  in  the  resulu  of  those  who 
have  labored  at  the  task.  The  people  are 
known  to  have  been  an  active,  commercial 
nation,  who  flourished  till  the  4th  or  i)th  cen 
mry,  and  the  language  was  of  the  Shemitic 
stock,  allied  to  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  &c.  We 
are  not  able,  however,  to  derive  any  import- 


ant information  from  the  inscriptions  yet  in- 
terpreted, which  appear  to  be  mere  records  of 
names  and  dates,  unconneeted  with  anything 
important  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  Punico-Phenician  Monument  at  Dr 


in  the  territory  of  ancientCarthage,  of  which 
Mr.  Caiherwood  furnishes  us  a  minute  de* 
scription,  and  a  neat  and  spirited  drawing, 
has  been  overlooked  by  almost  every  pre- 
ceding traveller,  though  many  structures  of 
nuich  later  times  among  which  it  is  situated, 
have  received  particular  attention.  It  is  a 
small  square  structure  of  lar^e  blocks  of  stone, 
cue  and  fitted  by  the  most  slillftil  artists,  and 
presenting  the  chaste  and  simple  proportions 
of  the  cube,  with  gradations.  Such,  how* 
ever,  are  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the 
chambers  and  apertures,  that  the  science  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Catberwood  are  baffled  in 
every  attempt  to  conjecture  the  design. 

Tattooing  in  Africa. 

We  remarked,  (on  page  279,)  No.  19.) 
that  we  found  some  particulars  on  tattooing 
in  Africa,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Report 
of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  We  abridge 
them  as  follows 

In  the  Mina  country  each  town  has  its 
mark,  which  is  put  on  every  inhabitant :  as, 
those  speaking  the  Houssa  language  have  a 
line,  with  three  or  four  upward  branches 
from  each  corner  of  the  month ;  those  of 
Kano  have  as  many  ^hort  perpendiciilax 
lines,  the  Sacatoos,  (on  a  branch  of  the 
Niger,)  several  divergent  lines;  the  Yago, 
or  Nariby,  opposite  them,  four  horizontal, 
and  four  perpendicular  ones,  while  their 
women  wear  a  more  complicated  orna- 
ment on  the  cheeks  ;  the  Ashantees  have  up- 
right lines  on  the  cheeks  and  forehead ;  the 
Calaboos,  on  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  near  the 
Niger,  two  lar^e  spotted  diamond  ^ures  on 
the  breast  and  stomach,  and  the  £boe&  an 
arrow  over  each  eye. 

There  is  less  tatooing  south  of  these.  The 
Kabindas,  on  the  Coo^o,  use  it  for  ornanftent, 
and  some  of  the  Snndis  or  Mayembaa,  north 
of  Loango,  between  3  and  4  decrees  south 
latitude,  have  a  scarred  mask  from  each 
shoulder  to  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and 
other  arabesque  figures  of  different  deaeri^ 
tions. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  there  are  hot  two 
tribes  from  the  equator  to  the  Hottentots ; 
and  of  these  the  Maqua,  or  Mozambique 
negroes,  have  a  horae-ahoe  majrk  on  the 
forehead,  and  one  on  each  temple;  and  the 
Caffres,  by  some  unknown  'process,  produce 
a  row  of  warts  or  pimples  from  the  middle 
of  the  forehead  to  the  end  of  the  nose. 


New  Manure— The  celebrated  Liebeg  hat 
discovered  a  substance,  which,  mingled  with 
guano,  makes  the  most  valuable  manure 
known.  An  English  company,  with  $120,000 
capital,  has  been  formed  to  manofiietar^  it 
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Airtoino  Lorii  ds  Saxta  Amu-^Next  to  tfolivw, 
fliefettiiocMe«aittotf  tlMdittiiig«ikbo4iMn  of  iho 
ipiniiii  ABMrioao  rcpobKoi,  wlioio  Hie  kM  boos  iig^ 
ijljanrt  bf  eo  bmuit  oaHHwdMnry  Tieiaiitiiiks  of  good 
•nd  evil  RNrUme,  or  who  htft  attained  to  wide  ififfead 
A  repatatioD,  aa  Antooio  Lopei  de  Santa  Anna. 

SsBta  Anna  ia  a  nattre  ol  the  department  of  fen 
Om.  Here,  withoat-eirioyiDf  aay  adrentiiioiii  ad- 
^Mti««of  birtfaertottir,  be  waa  embied,  b?  Ua 

eatiaiid  aetiTity,  to  aeoore  areat  local  i«flnepoe,Mid 
I  to  r.ae  gradmilT  to  wealth  and  ojwer  • 
Ho  began  to  be  conaptenous  in  1831,  aa  a  partifan 
gf  Itnrbide.  On  the  promolgation  by  the  letter  of  tbe 
rJHi  of  IgMUa,  (Febranqr  H  1831,)  Santa  Anna,  at 
Ihe  head  of  the  irregnlar  toioee  of  the  neighborhood^ 
toeoeeded  by  aoMip  dliMMM.  in  driving  the  Spaniaida 
ant  of  vera  Cfss  ol  which  be  was  appoidled  gover- 
ftor  by  Riirbide.  The  SpaoiardB,  however,  ittH  held 
the  oMtIo  o(  San  loan  de  UHoa,  froii  WUeh  they 


not   ibr  a    loag    ttna  dModged;   and,   of 

gomgaSaola  Anaa^  poaitioa  waa  one  of  great  imiior- 


Heanwhile  diflerencfa  a  oae  between  Santa  Anna 
ttd  the  fimperor  Anguitfai,  wh3  had  come  down  to 
Jalapa  to  di  t-ct  the  epetattona  sgamet  tbe  Sptniwdi. 
Santa  Anna  r^  naiied  to  Jah^M  to  confer  with  Itorbide ; 
•ad,  being  tteated  harihly  and  deprived  of  hia  opn- 
aMnd,.mimediatc*y  left  Jalapa,  harried  back  to  Vera 
das,  hi  antloipBiioB  of  tbe  inteUigeaoe  ol  hia  die- 
fraoe»aiidraiaedth.  alandard  of  revok,  and  by  meana 
tf  hia  peiBOonl  attlhoi  ity  with  tbe  troopa  of  the  gani« 
ton,  waa  able  to  ooumence  hoatiliuea  againai  the 
■mparar.  TbereoMn,  QoMtolope  Viokina,  wboae 
name  waa  endeared  to  th^  Mexioaca  by  hia  previova 
anaoeeeaaftal  efRMla  In  the  revohition,  asd  who  waa 
hviog  eonaaaled  in  the  moimiahM,  eaieiged  from  hia 
hidia^paoe,  called  aieand  him  hia  old  republican  com- 
paniooa  hi  ainiw,  expelled  Itnrbide*  and  eatabliahed  the 
Mexican  repoblc  with  a  federal conttitntion,  m fanita- 
tioB  of  that  of  the  (Tnited  Statea. 

Santa  Anna,wbo,  by  Aiat  taking  nparma,  faadeen- 
iRbnied  an  laigely  10  thiareanlt,  and  thinking  hiaaaeU 
■ntdnlveenaiiaied  in  the  new  WEangementa,  allied 
iiom  Yeia  Unix  with  a  amall  fbree.  (March  1833J 
andi  land^iy  at  Tampieo,  advanced  throngh  theooon- 
Ivy  to  San Xoia  Poton,  aaao  nng  to  be  prat  iotor  of  the 
MVvepibKe  Bathe  did  not  poaaeaaiafloenee  enoagh 
to  awinlalB  hnaaelf « thiaattitade,and  waa  ooaipeUed 
10  aabaut  to  the  govcnmeas  and  to  remaji  for  aevetal 
yeaia  in  ietire«eat  at  Manga  de  Ckvo. 


Tbe  tfltmtauUioa  of  Yieiona'a  preaideney,  however, 
la  1838,  eaabud  Santa  Ana  to  re  appear  on  the  etage. 
Ptodraxa  bad  been  lagnlaHy  eleotd  Preaident;  on 
tag  al  wUob,  Santa  Anaa  roae  in  anaa,  and  by  a 
iiaafob.  aeixednpoaanA  iatrencbad  kimaaU  ia 

aatleor  Perola|Wbeae  hepdbliahed  aphm.the 

baaia  d  which  waa  to  aaaoi  tbe  election  of  Pedrasa, 


aai  eaaltr  tha  pmaHaaay  an  aaeirefo;  bat,  being 
aaaaaaMI^  asaased  bya  by  tb>  govemaaeal  fatcea, 
baiNM  aawp^lWd  to  iaa,  aad  took  retire  in  the 
maantaina  olO^i^oa,  to  all  appearance  aa  oiMlaw  and 
a  ramed  laaa.  Tha  aUnal  of  revohiflcn.  however, 
wbiok  be  had  given  at  Perote,  waa  foUewed  np  with 
I  ta  atber  parti  ai  Ihe  aoaatry. 


at  leagth  driven  hito  exile,  GaaRero 

naadaaiavad  Piaaideat  la  Ua  plaee,  aad  Saata  Aana 
waa  appoiated  to  tbe  command  of  the  very  annv  aent 
agaisil  him,  and  to  the  goverament  of  V<  ra  Urar ; 
aad,  after  the  inangorafiea  of  Oaenero,  (April,  1839,) 
be  beearaa  Seaietary  at  War.  * 
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Darfaig  tbe  oceareaee  of  tbeaa  aveala,  the  Spanlrii 
gvfamaMat  waa  orgaaiahig  iia  laat  iaiMfion  of  Mexi* 
aa  >  aad  oa  Banadaa  the  eamnwndiir  of  tki  Spaniah 
fercea  htndirg  at  Tampieo,  (July  27, 1839.)  Santa 
Anna  waa  iotraated  wtth  the  command  of  the  Mexican 
tioopa,andatlbngthcoaipdledthe  Spaaiarda  to  cap- 
ItahMe,  (September  11, 1839,)  and  thua  [.nt  an  end  to 
tbe  arar  ol  independence. 

QnefTero  had  been  In  ofloe  bat  a  few  montha,  when 
another  revdatioa  oeeaned.  The  Tice  Preaident 
(Saataaaente)  gatherad  a  fefoa  at  Jalapa,  and  prooonn* 
and  i^aiait  Qaerreno^  (Ueaember,  1889,^  who  waa  at 


liangade  Ciavo,  and  at  length  taken  pHaoaor,  aad  ex- 
ecated  tor  treaaoa ;  Baafameata  aiaamhig  tbe  pra* 
aideacy* 

Saata  Anna,  afler  feeblV  realMmg,  had  at  lenatb  joia- 
ed,  or  at  Imuit  aeqaieaced  hi,  the  laovemeat  of  Bnata- 
mente;  and  remained  in  retirement  for  two  or  fknm 
yean,nntil  in  1833  he  on  a  andden  pronoanced  agamat 
the  government,  compelled  Boatamente  to  flee,  and 
brought  back  ^edrdxa  fKxtt  exile  to  aerve  dot  tbeta* 
matn*itt  three  montha  of  the  term  IbrwUeh  be  had 
been  eleded  to  tha  preaideaoy. 

lo  the  progreaa  of  erenta,  Santa  Anna  bad  nowae- 
qnired  anOcient  importance  to  deaiat  firom  tbe  fbaoroa 
of  Praaideat  siakar,  aad  to  beooma  WoMelf  Braai* 
dent,  (BUy,  183%)  Hia  preafdenoy  waa  ftted  wfdi 
proMineiamenloa  tnd  oivil  ware,  vrhich  prodnced  tha 
conaummatfon  of  the  overthrow  of  tbe  federal  roa* 
adtntion  of  1834,  and  the  adoption,  m  1838,  of  a  aentnd 
eenatitation.  '    «- 

Though  moat  of  tbe  Mexican  Statea  aoqateaeadla 
the  violent  changea,b7  which  tbgv  were  redoeedia 
mere  depaitmenta  nadet  the  control  of  Military  ooaa- 
mandanta,  too^Tcxaa  on  the  northeast,  and  Tncntaa 
obtheeoatheaat,  refoaed  to  anbmit  to  tbe  autHary 
donHnian  of  whatever  faction  of  tbe  army  aagbt  hap 
pea  to  boU  power  ia  the  city  of  Mexicos  and  Saato 
Anna  at  length  tookeommknd  hi  pcraon  oftbeamqr 
organised  for  the  rednciion  of  Texaa.  Tbe  battle  of 
San  Jacinto,  the  captare  of  Santa  Anna,  hia  i^eaae  br 
Hooaton  on  conditiona,  which  ha  aflerwarda  refbaai 
to  fnlil,  hia  vialt  to  thia  ooaninr,and  hia  aabacqaaac  ra* 
turn  to  Mexico,  araeventa  ihmiharly  knowa  ia  tba 
United  Siatca. 

When  Sante  Anna  nwiohed  on  Texaa,  fbat  Barra- 
gan,  and  then  Coro,  exersiaed  the  laoetiona  of  tha 
Ptoaideney  for  a  while,  ant  1,  under  tbe  n#w  ooaattai* 
tftaa,  BoataoMnto,  havii^  retaraed  from  exile,  waa 
aleoled  I  realdent ;  tbe  tempocary  nnpopulanty  of  San- 
to Anna,  and  hia  retirement  in  diagrace  to  Manga  da 
Ofovo,  having  left  the  Held  optn  to  the  frienda  oc  Boa- 
tamente. '^ 

Snad^pra faniii^ii  lollowad :  af  wbieh,  aaa 

af  the  Bloat  dangeroua,  beaded  by  Mejia,  gava  to 
Santo  Anna  the  opportnoity  of  emorgmf  tiom  hia  re- 
tirement He  vaoqoithed  MeJM,  and  canaed  him  to 
be  ahot  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thia  exploit  gave  to 
Santa  Anna  a  new  atart  to  pobhc  afEina  |  no  that  wImb 
the  Fkeaeh  Oovarameat,  to  1838,  leaolvcd  to  paaiab 
Mexico  for  ita  nmltiplied  aggreaaiona  on  the  aabieoto 
of  France  in  Mexico,  and  proceeded  to  attack  Vera 
Crux,  the  command  of  tbe  Mexican  troopa  waa  ooai* 
mitted  to  Santa  Anna.  On  thia  oceaaieB  be  uaoiaad 
a  woood,  which  rendered  tbe  amptoattoa  of  eaaaf  toa 
laganeceaaary,andhiaaenrieea,atthto  Um^  aaesed 
tohaveefIaced,intheeyeaol  tbeMaxiBana,  tbadte* 
grace  cf  hia  defeat  at  San  Jadnto. 

Santo  Ana  look  no  part  m  the  anaoeeeaafbl  mawa 
BtoBtof  Urraa  againat  Baalameate  u  ISdOL  bat  to  IStt 
there  broke  om  a  revolatioo,  eonuaenced  by  Paradaau 
at  Chiadali«aro,  toto  which  Santo  Ana  threw  biBMett 
with  ao  much  vigor  aad  xeal,  that  Boatamento  waa 
again  compelled  to  fee,  and  the  plan  of  TatnAaya 
with  tbe  agreement  of  La  Eatansuela,  waa  adopted  ; 
tt  viitae  of  which  the  oonatrtntien  ef  1838  waa  abafiab- 
ed,  and  Santa  Aoa  bimaelf  waa  iavealed  with  tha 
powera  of  diototor,  lor  the  poqpoae  of  re^sonatitatinf 
the  raonblic. 

Unoer  theae  aaapicea,  and  midst  all  the  oalamftiea 
ato  pri>tracted  bat  nBaiK<oeaafal  attempt  to  redaee  TaoB- 
ton  to  aubauaaion,  (<br  Taoalan  at  length  made  Itoowa 
torma,)  a  i:ew  oonatitqtioa  waa  adopted  Jaae  13«  1841, 
entitled  **  Baaia  of  Political  organixation  of  the  Mexi- 
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bat  before  the  expiraiioo  of  the  year,  Paiodoa 
pronoaaced  at  Gaadelajara,  and  thia  time  agtinal 
eanti  Ana,  (November,  1844.)  The  chief  oafenaibla 
eauaea  of  thia  movement  were  varioQs  adminiarratiTe 
abaaea  oomodited  by  Santo  Ana  and  hia  mialitfira^ 
and  eapeciilly  aa  abortive  attempt  of  hiaadaainiatr»- 
tion  toralac  uknmv  for  aa  expedition  agamat  Texas. 
When  tlM  revoiuuon  brtke  out  Santo 
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kaM(dniig  W»  «bieaM  feos  Am  OApM)  Ky  Cm* 
Alizo.  loflantly, oa  hearing  \ht  tuiiogt  of tM moTe* 
meat  it  OfMtdabiam,  Santa  Ana,  In  opr n  violation  of 
•■•  of  the  arudcn  of  the  now  oifanfc  basis,  was 
plaeed  im  ooMOUBd  of  i]M«ny,  and  rafildlf  tiwtissd 
the  rapiMc,  irom  JaU|w  to  Qnerotant,  witk  tbs  ioioss 
he  oooU  mise  to  enoonater  Parades.  Bat  the  depart* 
meats  wh*'eh  he  had  left  behiod>im  speedily  rovcHted, 
Bot  exeeptin^  even  Vsin  Cms;  and  though  nu  laonon 
■ilbeeapHaltioehidmir  OanaUso  aod  the  ntnlMers, 
idi'sirofert  to  soi^sin  bim  by  pcoolshMnf  hisadietstor 
tiMir  eSbffts  woe  hi  vaii;  he  was  eoaip41ed  t;»  leiro 
frade,  aod  at  leofth  W4srou'ed,  aod  oblfged  to  sur- 
render hfmseir  a  captire-  to  tbe  ntf «r  adoinittration 
headed  by  Herrera.  which  ha^  r^'eM«?Kl  him  with  tbe 
feaahf  of  ten  yMrs  exile  —N.  Y.  Exp. 


7b  tAs  Editor  of  i/ie  American  Ponny  Magazine, 

Snt — ^The  following  narratiye  I  have  wrll- 
ten  down  from  memory,  having  heard  it  re- 
lated as  I  send  it,  from  an  aged  friend,  who 
is  represented  as  the  principal  speaker, 
whose  name,  howe?er,  I  have  not  felt  at  11- 
beriy  to  publish.  Your  readers  may  rely  on 
the  accoracy  of  at  least  all  the  important 
parts : 

BiriririirG  away  from  the  British. 


A  Orandmo therms  recollections  of  the  Revo* 
lutian.    By  an  Officer* s  Widow* 

''Come,  GlrandCilher,   show   how  you  xamried  your 

gwi 
Ts  tto  deld    wheie  Asierioa^  freedom  was  wen ; 
Or  how  yon  born  year  otd  swoidi  wfaieh  you  say  wm 

newtheoi 
Whea  3rou  rose  to  oomniand  and  led  fiirward  your 

men ; 
And  wU  how  von  felt— with  tbe  balls  wblzsing  by, 
Vbsiie  the  weondwi  fell  roood  yoa,  |o  Meed  aod  to 

dM !" 

H,  F.  Gould. 

*'  It  »  well  worth  while,**  said  an  old  lady 
to  a  young  one,  **  for  you,  Mary,  to  discour- 
age Agnes  from  marrying  Captain  W  , 
because  he  is  in  the  army.  You  speak  of 
the  frequent  changes  of  an  officer's  station, 
and  the  dull  monotony  of  a  garrison  ;  what 
■onsense  !  Who  leads  a  pleesanter  life,  I 
should  like  to  know,  than  an  officer^s  wife  ?** 
It  was  before  the  Florida  war  that  Mrs,  Tal- 
bot spoke  80  lightly  of  military  troubles.  In 
Bty  younger  days,  continued  she,  we  knew 
•omeihing  of  the  trials  of  soldiers'  wives,  and 
soldiers^  daughters  and  sisters."  "  And  sol- 
diers' sweethearts,  too,  did  you  not,  Grand- 
mother** ?  said  Mary,  the  teasing  girl,  who 
bad  called  forth  this  vindication  <^  military 
Hfe  ^  *«  I  have  always  understood,  that  you  and 
0nmdfather  became  acouainted  durioff  the 
ReTolotion.*'  «*Come,  dear  Grandmotner," 
as  you  are  afraid  that  Mary  will  dis- 
courage me  fVom  '  enlisting,'  do  lell  us  how 
afiairs  went  on  in  those  *  times  that'  must 
have  '  tried  mens'  hearts  as  well  as  their 
souls.'  I  cannot  realize  that  officers  looked 
ts  well  in  their  old-fashioned  uniforms  as 
they  now  da  Was  grandfather  in  •  regimen- 
lo^' when  yon  first  saw  him?"    ''Yon  are 


much  mistaken,  as  young  peopla  are  gptto 
be,"  replied  Mrs.  Talbot;  <*f  have  neTtr 
seen  any  officer's  or  uniforms  that  looked 
half  as  well,  as  those  of  the  CcntiiieQlal 
Army*" 

*"  Grandmother,"  said  Kbry,  ««why  will 
you  not  tell  us  this  eraiiiig,  soma  of  your  ad» 
ventures  ?  I  do  not  bdiere  we  shaU  be  itt- 
terrupted  ;  for  it  snows  too  fiut  to  let  any  ▼!• 
sitors  make  their  appearance ;  and  if  you  do 
not  improve  this  opportunity,  I  fear  Agues 
will  be  eampaigmng  before  we  have  ano- 
ther." "  Very  well,  my  children,  J  am  wil- 
ling to  gratify  you,  but  I  hardly  know  whem 
to  berin."  ••  Oh,  before  you  saw  grandfather,'* 
said  both  ;  and  the  old  lady  seemed  imsie^ 
diately  to  take  that  for  a  starting  point. 

**  You  know,  my  dear  girls,  that  my  father 
lired  on  the  shore  of  Louf  Island  Sound.  He 
had  inherited  a  considerable  fortune  from  his 
father,  which  had  descended  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  this 
country,  and  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  by 
Charles  II.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  both  my  father  and  eldest  brother 
entered  the  army.  My  father  bore  the  com- 
mission of  Major,  and  Henry,  that  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant, in  the  same  regiment  in  which  my 
mother's  brother  was  Lieutenant  Colonel.—- 
Thus  our  nearest  and  dearest  friends  were  In 
the  Continental  service. 

My  mother  had  two  children  younger  ihao 
myself,  a  son  of  five,  and  a  daughter  of  three 
years  of  age.  She  had  lost  several  during  mf 
childhood ;  so  that  these  were  great  pets  jm 
the  family,  and  served,  by  the  uaeeanog  mh 
tention  bestowed  upon  them»  to  reliero,  in 
some  degree,  the  anxiety  we  felt  for  our  ab^ 
sent  friends.  Our  dweliin|[  was  on  a  poiat 
of  land  stretching  some  distance  into  tbe 
Sound;  and  as  the  groiud  adjacent  was 
owned  by  my  father,  we  had  no  near  neigh- 
bor, except  a  tenant,  who  cultiyated  a  htm 
for  us. 


The  loveliness  of  our  ntuation  made  us 
ther  nervous  at  the  time,  particularly  after 
the  British  troops  had  poosession  of  Long 
Island ;  and  we  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant alarm  by  the  rumors  which  our  little 
negro  boy  would  bring  from  the  yillatfe  when 
sent  there  upon  errands.  ^  Was  it  old  Peter, 
grandmother  ?"  said  Mary,  laughing;  **  Yes^ 
^d  Peter  wa«  y^ung^  Pett  thett.  Well-wwe 
had  two  or  three  false  alarms,  and  were  al- 
most derermined  not  to  be  excited  any  more, 
when  one  morning,  jnst  after  breaxfiist,  I 
happened,  in  pasvAga  window  which  fireotod 
the  areaue  leading  up  to  the  road,  to  spf^< 
Pete,  racing  towards  the  house,  as  if  pursued 
by  wild  beasts,  or  Indians.  He  flew  over 
the  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might 
have  furnished  a  vignette  for  a  southern  ad- 
vertisemrat  for  a  •'  runaway."  Hia  eyes 
were  dilated  to  a  frightAil  size,  and  both  my 
mother  Md  myself  hastened  to  the  door  to 
learn  what  had  sent  him  home  in  audi  a 
hurry. 
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'  Oh  Hiwls !"  h«  exclkimed,  the  RigMlart 

are  coining !    I  ited  ihem  roy*«lf; — they  are 

beyond  Bound-top  hill,  not  two  miles  off." 

"  Are  yoa  sure  Pete  1"    "Yn,  Missis,  I  am 

fariingure,  and  Mr.  VetmilyeR  told  me  to 

foiig^t  home,  and  leU  you,  thai  the  Bcitish 

Wtrt  eominc  in  ainuit  now,  and  thai  yon 

nuM  get  off  u  fast  as  you  cou)d."    is  yon 

may  auppoie,  we  were  dTeadfuUy  frightened, 

and    my    mother    «aid,  "  Hampu    Dapple 

imniadlalely  and  bring  the  c^ir*  round  to 

lAndoor."     We  then  prepared  forflight  with 

«11  (he  ha^te  possible  i  lied  un  what  plate  aad 

ed  ;orderedasmall  feather 

f  ;  equipped  ou  is  el  res  and 

Tiding;  and  making  up  a 

by  the  lime  the  large,  ua- 

ras  at  the  door,  we  were 

:e  oar  journey.    Our  bag- 

the  box  under  the  seal ;  the 

0  our  laps;  the  bed  placed 

shboards  not  having  been 

id  Pete  was  mourned  npon 

In  his  hesie  he   had  drop- 

my  mother  was  too  mi 

lim  go  back  to  the  stable 

^and  old  Betty,  his  mother 

were  getting  some  provi- 

a  through  the  woods,  to  a 

J   were  acquainted  with  ;  and 

we  set  off— Pete  obeyed  orders,  and  whipped 
old  Dapple,  Grsi  inio  a  trot,  then  a  canter, 
ud  at  last  a  gallop. 

It  was  a  sultry  morning  in  July ;  not  a 
bnath  of  air  stirred  thetreea  ;  even  the  leaves 
cf  the  wild  poplar  were  molionlesi ;  the  birds  ~ 
were  too  warm  to  sing,  and  the  locusts  we 
in  foil  chorus,  making  ihe  atmosphere  see 
ten  times  hoti«r ;  bat  our  fears  pretrented  oi 
minding  the  heat,  and  we  rattled  on,  as 

My  mothei's  'plan  was,  to  gain  the  road 
leading  to  Connecticut ;  and  if  namolesied, 
k«epoa  towards  that  State,  until  out  of  dan- 
ger; and  iheo  Irusi  to  ibe  hospitality  of  sume 
of  the  farmer's  families  for  a  shelter.  By 
taking  a  bed  with  her,  she  had  secured  a  rest- 
ing place  for  her  children,  even  should  she 
be  obliged  to  "  camp  out."  Feie  and  Dapple 
coniinued  their  exertions,  until  the  higii  rood 
was  in  aigbi,  when  suddenly— as  we  were 
turning  inio  it,  we  discovered  on  our  lefr,  a 
large  body  of  tiQaps,  close  to  us ;  the  trees 
and  .bushes  having  iniercepted  our  view  in 
'  that  directioa.  -    - 

.  The  commanding  officer  placed  himself, 
}  "flword  m  hand,  directly  in  front  of  our  poor, 
baileas  driver,  and  in  a  toice  of  auihoiiiy, 
utdered  him  lo  "  halt !"  If  he  had  said 
"  Whoe!"  Dapple  could  not  hare  stopped 
BWre  euddeaty.  Pete  was  piiohed  furwud 
0  coasequeace,  and  would  have  fallen  under 
the  horse's  feet,  had  he  nol  fortunaiely,  in  his 
eeni,  cluicbed  hold  of  the  long,  switch 
tail,  wbioh  was  waiving  over  him,  lika  a 
'  eavalrj  plume,  and,  by  a   deq)eraie  (Abn, 

•  SoMMhins  like  ■  gig  wUiMit  a  lop. 


righted  himself.    The  Colonel,  for  such  be    i 

appeared  lo  be,  rode  to  the  sideof  ihevebide    ' 
where  my   mother  sat,  ready   lo  faici,  and    I 
aid  civilly,  ihough  decidedly,  *■  where  are    . 
you  going  Madam  ?"    "To  tahe  a  ride,  sir." 
'■  "lo  you  usually   carry  a  feather  bed  when    \ 

1  ride  fgr  pleasure  in  Julg  ?"  he  asked.  ! 
My  mother  was  too  confounded  to  reply. 
'*  Have  you  heard,  or  seen  any  ihiag  of  tha 
British?"  he  enquired.  "Odeart"  eaidjmy 
mother,  "areyou  not  ihe  enemy?"  "  Ko, 
indeed.  Madam,"  replied  he,  these  are  Coali- 
nenials ;  no  my  good  lady,  if  yon  are  runiiing 
away  from  the  Briiish,  turn  back — at  least 
for  the  present,  fori  am  very  confident  the 
rumor  of  their  having  landed  is  a  false  one. 
Indeed,  we  began  to  think  so  too,  having  no 
doubt  the  troops  before  us  were  the  cause  of 
the  alarm,  and  which,  troiu  the  state  of  er- 
citemeni  that  existed  in  the  neighborhood, 
had  been  very  naiarally  mistaken  for  foea. 
We  accordingly  put  Dapple  lo  the  '■  right 
about,"  and  made  our  way  back  again,  glad 
to  escape  from  the  views  of  so  many  strang- 
ers, in  whose  eyes,  our  appearance  must 
hare  been  more  ludicrous  than  interesting. 

Soon  after  our  return,  my  ancle,  Catooel 
Hunier,  rode  up  the  avenue.  He  had  been 
scouring  the  adjacent  country,  with  a  pan  of 
the  regiment ;  and  gave  us  the  delightful  in- 
telligence, that  il  would  reach  our  neighbour- 
hood the  next  day,  and  that  my  father  and 
Henry  were  both  with  it.  He  added,  thai 
he  bad  invited  Ute  officars,  who  had  already 
arrived,  to  dine  with  him  at  our  hoaae. 

This  informaliun   put  us  in  motion.     Pete 
was  sent  inio  the  woods  lo  summon  bis  mo- 
ther and  grandmother  from    their    hiding 
place.    As  soon  as  they  made  ih«r  appear-  ] 
ance,  our  preparations  commenced.    Chick-  i 
ens  and    nucsa   were   slaughtered    without   ' 
mercy:  ham  and  egga  fried;  puddings  and  | 
cuaiards  baked ;  and  everythitig  done  to  gia*   • 
lify  my  uncle,  that  Ihe  litue  allowed,  and  by  ' 
three  o'clock  he  was  seen  ushering  in  a  troop  \ 
of  officers.     When  my_ .mother  and  I  eniered   < 
the  parlor,  they  were  introduced  lo  us  in  sue-  i 
cession  according  to   their   rank ;  "  but  ths 
handsomest  one  amongst  ihem  was — "  Ca.^ 
tain  Talbot,"  said   Mary,   interrupting   her 
grandmother,    "  and   how    old    was    Ague* 
Morion,  then  ?"      "  Sixteen," — and  quite  as 
sedate  as  Agnes  Talbot  is  ai  eighie«i.    The 
commanding  oflker  smiled  when  he  recog- 
nized US,  and  said,  '  I  beliere  I  have  had  ihe 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mrs.  and  Miss  Morton,  be- 
fore."   My  uncle  looked  inquisiiivelf  at  Col. 
Murray,  but  had  no  opfMrtunity  lo  make  any 
enquiry,  as  dinner  was  just  then  annoaacei} 
Belore  it  Kni«hed,  however,  uur  new  acquaio' 
lance  made  a  laughing  allusion  lo  our  morn- 
ing interview.    On  its  being  explained  to  Col. 
Hunter,  and  a  descripiinu  given  of  the  sudden 
stop  made  by  Dapple,  and  its  effect.     Feic, 
who  was  in  attendance,   rushed  oni  of  the 
room,  and  we  immediaiely  after  heard  liii 
:iltrican  shout  of  laughter  echoing  from  ih« 
woodbonse. 


THE  AVEBICAM  PU«Hy  HAGAZUfE. 


The  next  day,  my  falher,  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  regimimt,  reached  cbeTilla^  ;ai)d 
uit  was  ordered  lo  march  to  Bome  diaiance, 
he  determined  to  place  his  family  in  a  lesa 
exposed  aituaiioD,  before  he  Mried  with 
ihein  ;  and  having  consulted  with  his  frieudt 
BidgeQeld.  in  Connecticut,  was  fixed  upon  as 
being  most  eligible.  It  was  not  probable  that 
the  enemy  would  find  any  inducemeDl  to  visit 
■o  tmall  and  remota  a  settlement,  and  it  was 
near  enougb  to  the  station  of  the  regiment  to 
allow  of  coramunicaiioQ  in  case  of  Deceasily. 
We  left  our  home  with  more  deliberation 
than  on  the  former  occasion ;  and  after  fre- 
quent delays,  and  several  breakings-down, 
I  leached  the  quiet-looking  village  selected  for 
I  our  reaidence.  We  found  muck  amusement 
in  [he  simplicity  of  manners  and  babiis  that 
prevailed  in  this  retired  spot.  We  had  lived 
•0  near  the  city,  that  our  society  consisted 

Eincipally  of  ihe  fashionable  and  the  gay. — 
ere,  we  found,  if  not  as  much  polish,  great 
hospitality  and  kindness,  and  many  primitive 
virtues.    Still,  we  would  soraeiiroet  weary 
of  the  soliiude,  and  our  anxiety  to  hear  from 
our  absent  friends  was  greater  than  vou  can 
imagine,  who  live  in    these  posi-olnce  and 
rail-ruad  days.    Occasionally,  a  wedding  or 
;    quilting   would    varv  the  scene;  though,  lo 
,    tell  the  truth,  the  Tillage  beaux  appeared  im- 
'    ther  awkward  to  one  who  had  been  compli- 
I    mwted  and  toasted  by  officers  of  both  infan- 
.   try  uid  cavalry. 

{Concluded  in  our  n*i(.) 


Au  Improved  Printing  Fieu> 

We  have  here  the  form  of  one  of  the  &ist 

I   impTOT«mentB  made  in  the  origionl  printing 

t»e«,  tuch    as  is   described    in   our  laal 

\  number.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  same 

\  geneml  form  is  oblsined,  thoogh  the  upright 

npporters,   uid  the  cross-piece  which  con- 

'   neeis  them,  are  of  cast  iron.    The  form,  or 

BS  of  types,  is  also,  as  in  the  Ramage 

'   press,  laid  upon  a  horizontsl  bed,  which  is 

'   noved  by  a  crank  and  revolving  cylinder,  un- 

de(  ft  pimtten,  or  bioad  and  flat  pre«ser,  to 


g«t  an  impression,  and  back  again  by  the  J 
■•me  means.  The  paper  also  ia  placed  aa  S 
in  the  old  press,  upon  a  light  frame,  called  ' 
the  tympan,  kept  in  its  poeition  by  another  < 
called  (he  friskei,  falling  apcm  it  by  bingea,  , 
and  both  are  here  represented  as  lying  npott  ] 
the  form  of  types,  and  half  way  imder  the  ! 
platten. 

The  only  auterial  improvement  seen 
this  press  is  in  snbetitutttig  a  combined  leTei  i 
for  a  screw,  and  the  addition  of  springatailie  j 
uprights,  to  lift  the  platien  after  the  iio-  j 
pression.  Yes,  these  cbangea  were  regarded  \ 
as  very  great  ones  in  their  day  ;  and  many  j 
others,  of  different  value,  were  made  m  the 
coarse  of  a  few  years,  from  about  1815  to  i 
1S26,  when  the  first  fundamental  change  J 
took  place,  by  using  targe  cylinder  rollers  to  j 
give  the  impression.  Since  then  wonderful  j 
improrwients  have  been  made,  and  in  al-  j 
most  conniless  variety,  chiefly  with  cylinder  < 
presses,  single  and  double,  but  partly  also  \ 
wi(b  plalten  presses,  in  which  the  platien 
usually  fixed,  and  the  bed  of  type  raised  up  < 
to  it. 

The  manner  of  inking  the  type  is  now 
tally  difierent  from  the  old  one  ;  rollers  made  } 
of  glue  and  molasaea,  and  moved  by  the  ma- 
chine, being  Bubsiitnted  for  Hlla  of  cmto& 
eorered  with  leather  and  held  in  the  hands.  \ 
TodescribealltheaewonderfulimprovemeDti  l 
would  far   transcend   our  limits.    We  will, 
however,  add  here  one  fact,  which  will  best  J 
give  some  of  our  read^s^an  adequate  idea  of  < 
the  general  reeultB.    The  old  presses  would  t 
print  about  400  small  newipapet  ^sheets  on  j 
one  side  in  an  hour,  with  the  cmstant  i 
hard  labor  of  two  men.    The  New  Yotk  Ex-   | 
press,  whose  presses  are]  within  lieariDg  a: 
we  write  this  page,  is  printed  on  a  doable   i 
cylinder  press  at  the  rate  oi  4U0O  an  hour  a 
one  side,  although  it  ia  six  at  eight  timw  at  ' 
large. 

[We  abridge  the  roUowing  directions  from    ! 
a  work  of  Queen  Victoria's  Chiropodist :]  ', 


The   Finger  Nailt,—^Q   hard , 

should  ever  be  used  in  cleanmg  the  nails,  i 
enly  a  soft  brush.  Press  with  a  towel  to  i 
locae  the  skin  thai  adheres  to  the  nail ;  aftrt-  \ 
wards  dip  the  fingers  in  warm  water.  This  , 
will  prevent  ag-»ailt,  (improperly  called  ' 
hang-nails.)  Thick  nails,  or  ridges  on  the 
sur^ce,  may  be  improved  by  a  little  scrap-  , 
ing.  rubbing  afterwards  with  lemon  juice, 
and  drying  well.  But  thin  naiU  should  Beyer  | 
be  sera  pea, 


THE  AUIRICAH  TmSY  MAOAZIRS. 


A  STREET 
tbk  print  pKMDtE  ui  a  view  of  ihe  dork 
tnd  narrow  streeis  of  Algiers,  with  their 
^00107  and  orerhtDging  buildings,  soeharac' 
teriitic  of  ths  Moorish  towns,  and  so  general 
in  that  place  up  to  the  lime  when  it  came 
into  the  posMwica  of  the  French.  Since  then, 
however,  many  changes  have  been  made. 
Old  range*  of  houses  have  been  taken  down, 
tnd  new  ones  erected,  in  tJie  style  of  Paris, 
filled  with  the  furniture,  ornamenis  and  luxu- 
ries of  th«  people  who  wrested  the  capital, 
aad  more  leccnUy  the  country,  from  the  bar- 
barous hands  which  so  long  held  them. 

R««ent  French  writers  speak  with  surprise, 
«f  theadvaocesmadein  givinganew  face  10 
tbtofsin  Algiers.  Yei  it  appears  that  it  is 
ralr  in  certain  limited  portions  of  ibe  city, 
tku  the  foreignera  have  yet  thought  proper 
to  ntablish  their  residences.  There  are 
■treets,  and  not  a  few  of  them,  where  every 
thing  remains  as  belore,  and  where  a  specta- 
tor might  fancy  the  old  government  restored 
or  as  yet  undisturbed,  as  nothing  denotes  a 
change  in  the  people  or  their  habits. 

A  gieac  many  buildings  had  shops  00  Iheir 
graiind  floon;  but  these  were  of  a  most 
miserable  description,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  coasiderable  numbers.  In  spite  of 
all  the  temptations  to  excel  each  other  in  the 
Tarieiy  of  comrooditlea,  and  the  display  of 
aratcttMia  and  aspect  of  business,  the  retsiU 
«s  of  Algiers  have  never  yet  raised  their 


IN    ALGIERS. 

^     views  abore  keeping  mere  atalls.  Tha  whole  , 

<     capital  invested  in  stock  rarely  exceeds  flye  j 

^     dollnrs,  and  sales  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  J 
fifiy  cents  a  day  are  cotisidercd  quite  aaiislac- 


tory.      The 


:  Ihe 


kiiid<i  of  food,  ornament  and  luxury,  which 
are  disposed  of  without  the  least  regard  to 
to  order,  taste  or  cODVcnience  about  the 
walls  of  a  little  room,  so  small  that  the  pro- 
prietor can  reach  them  all  irom  his  place, 
which  always  is  a  seat  on  the  door  sill  or  the 
Etep  belofv  iL  Indeed  a  lai^e  part  of  them 
are  placed  on  the  floor  iiself;  expoBed  10  the 
dust  and  sometimes  to  (he  rain,  seldom  to  the 
sun,  as  the  narrowness  and  the  streets  and 
the  height  of  the  houses  necessarily  exclude 
his  rnysfrom  most  parts  of  the  city. 


Guaru> — The  guano  must  be  emptied  ona 
bam  floor  or  other  place,  pulverized  with  a 
spade,  and  fun  through  a  screen  01  cottrse 
sieve ;  and  what  remains  pounded  sigaiii 
and  screened  a  second  time.  There  will 
be  siiil  a  remainder,  and  this  will  do  for  po- 
tatoes or  any  other  bulbous  roots.  In  apply- 
ing it  to  corn,  it  must  not  be  done  nntil  the 
corn  is  over  ground.  Then,  before  «  laia, 
if  possiblo,  apply  two  ounces,  or  a  nnail 
handful  around  each  hill,  which  roust  be 
covered  as  soon  as  possible,  to  beep  the  sun 
from  ei'aporaling  the  ammonia.  TwoouQ- 
cesto  the  hill  will  be  about  three  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  for  corn  ;  but  an  B<Idi- 
lionnl  quantity  can  bo  applied  at  any  other 
subsMucnt  rime  lo  com,  and  hoed  or  nioald- 
ed  witli  the  plough. — Long  Idaitd  pt^er. 


THE  AKSBICAN  FENNV  KAQAZmS. 


THE    ETE8    OF    ANIMALS. 


THE    HALIBUT. 


>  MtMinad  fiihe*,  liT«s  ueu  tfie  bottom  of 
,  tbe  Mft,  ftnd  ia  oaa  of  the  flat,  ot  distorted 
I  kind,  lying  aidewue,   iiuiead  of  edgewise. 


Bad  h«Ting  both  eye*  on  tha  spper  Mde  of  tU  ! 

haad.    If  ihs  eyetfraRtixadiiiikat  Mokcta,  \ 

likathaaeofmo»Mberfiali,itVouldbeiBiBble  < 
to  Mfl  io  ntf  directko  ticept  vpwmxiM. 


THE    BYE    OF    THE    HALIBUT. 

Kit  tbete  ii «  hollow  below  esch  ball,  into    (    wishes  to  look  aroandi  and  that  tho  <gr«  ii 
i  which  ^ttaa  animal  throws  waier,   when   it     s    raised. 


THE    EYE    OF   THE    TURTLE. 


Turtles  mun  Umr*  sunken  eyes,  or  they 
would  b*  iajuied  ui  drawing  their  heads  un- 
der their  shells.  We  find  ihereTure  a  deep 
cavity  behind  tbe  eve  ball,  iato  which  ii  , 
sinks  when  the  bead  is  draAvn  in.  When 
thrust  out,  sir  i*  drawn  in  through  the  mouth, 
wUch  presses  the  eye  outward,  liil  ii  is  quite 

nnioeai,  beieg  hM  back  by  a  nusttbsi  of 
threads. 


Probably  many  of  on  readers  may  be  re- 
Bjoded  M  the  low  hitsii«  noiae  oAca  emitiad 
by  a  turtle,  when  suddenly  touched  or  lakcn 
up,  while  walking.  We  hare  no  where  even 
it  accounted  for,  and  know  not  whether  it  be 
caused  by  tbe  air  discharged  from  the  eavity 
meiiiioaed,  or  from  the  Tiiags,  or  from  bolht 
or  whether  it  be  an  expression  of  alarm. 


THE  AHERICAN  fENNY  UAOAZUIE. 


A  CURIOSITY— A  GBEBH  B08E. 


THB  HTB  OF  THE  LOI 


,  !p  on  Ae  bottom 

)  and  theii  eyes    must,  be    exposed    to  the 

■  Band  and  mud.    Being  destiiute  of  lids,  aoi), 

,  not  capable  of  being  drawn  into  tha  head, 

I  but  being  placed  at  the  eilremiiies  of  two 

'  projecting  standards,  they  should  be  provided 

,  viih  SDBie  extraordisary  means  of  clearing 

I  awwf  obatinciioae.    We  find  this  well  pro- 

'  vidad  (ut.    A  neat  miDiaiure  brush  is  st- 

;  tached  omt  each,  with  its  handle,  hinge  and 

I  muscles  all   complete,  with  a  sweep  just 

J  sufficient  to  wipe  over  the  ball,  and  which  it 

,  clears  in  an  loBtaai,  Itaving  its  polished  sur- 

>  foce. 


National  Songi. — We  imagine  there  are 
'  few  of  our  readers  who  know  any  thing  of 
1  the  origin  of  our  popular  national  song, 
5  "  Hail  Columbia."  The  history  of  it  is 
',  thus  given  by  a  coteiaporary : 

"Hail  Columbia"  stands  at  the  head  of 
J  our  patriotic  songs,  and  is  somewhat  re- 
)  markable  in  its  origin.  About  fifly  years 
J  ago,  Mr,  Fox,  a  young  vocalist  of  fine  ta- 
>  lenta  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  was  desi- 
j  rotjs  to  bring  ont  something  new  on  his 
1  benefit  night,  being  then  performing  in 
;  Philadelphia.  He  applied  accordingly  to 
)  the  late  Judge  Hopkinsoo,  who  was  known 
J  to  be  a  votary  of  the  Muses,  to  write  &  song 
1  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  Judge's  numerous 
,  engagements  prevented  him  from  entering 
1  on  the  task  until  the  very  morning  of  the  ^ 
I  benefit 

When  Pm  called  and  found  the  matter 
S  thus,  he  was  almost  distracted.  Mrs.  Hop- 
5  kinson  pitying  his  situation,  look  her  seat 
)  at  the  piano — and  beckoning  to  her  hns- 
]  band,  he  look  up  his  pen,  struck  off  Uie 
I  first  verse,  whicn  his  lady  played  to  its 
[  present  air.  Fox,  almost  frantic  with  joy, 
!  ran  for  Mr.  Reinagle  the  composer,  who 
5  set  it  to  music.  The  aona  was  finished  off 
!  hand — and  sung  from  the  manuscript  the 
,  aame  night  with  rafrturous  applause.  Fox 
)  made  a  fortune  by  it ;  noihmg  was  heard. 
'  tkM  whole  season  but  Hail  Columbia. — 
I  Selected. 


The  nsnal  sataiaiioQ  at  Cairo  is,  '  Bow  do 
t  TOT  sweaiV  a  dry  hot  skin  being  a  sure  in- 
[  dicMioo  oTa  destmetivp  ephemeral  fever. 


Mr.  Editor.— For  several  years  past  the  ■! 

lovers  of  the  marvellous  in  Floraculture  j 

have  been  cajoled  byasucoeasionof  French  } 

dealers  in   plants,  who  among  other  vala- 

lys  sold  them  at  very  h^h 

>w  balls,  yellow  moaa,  and  j 

Hhar  novelties.    It  is  more  < 

It  as  many  of  the  plant*  ! 

flowers  this  season,  ihey  i 

have  again    been  disappointed,    and  have  ] 

once  more  vowed,  hereafler  to  patronize  i 

their  own  humble  unpretending  florists,  and  ! 

Surchaae  no  more  plants  from  men  who  sell  * 
Dwers  after  coloured  patterns — atleaMnot  i 
till  they  come  next  winter  lo  levy  their  J 
contributions  on  us  again. 

So  great  a  desideratum  as  a  blue  Rose, 
hasneverl  think  been  produced,  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  there  is  such  a  singu- 
larity as  a  bona  fide  green  Rote.    The  spe-  < 
cimen  I  send  lo  your  oflice  was  plucked  a 
few  days  ago  from  a  plant  owned  by  Mrs. 
John  Bryoe  of  Columbi.     It  was  brought  \ 
last  spring  from  Wilmington,  North  Caro-  i 
lina,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it  t<    ' 
its  origin,     I  have  seen  it  in  flower  on  seve 
ra!  occasions  this  season,  and  it  invariably  , 
produces  Roses  similar  to  the  one  I  send 

This  Rose  is  quite  double,  nnd  of  a  u 
ibrm  deep  green  colour  like  that  of  the  leaf.    ! 
It  will  be  admired  more  for  its  singularit 
than  any  intrinsic  beauty  it  may  possess. 

All  our  varieties  of  Roses  (the  number  of  5 
which  has  so  greatly  multiplied  within  the   i 
last  few  years)  have  been  produced  frwn    | 
seed.      Originally,  all  the  various  species    • 
ofths  Rose  were  single  flowered,  but  by    [ 
sowing  the  seed  in  diflerent  soils  and  blend- 
ing the  farina  of  different  plants,   the   sta- 
mens have  been  converted  into  petals  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  thus,  whilst  by  cuttiva* 
(Ion  the  Rose  has  become  less  fertile,  it  has   ' 
been  rendered  double,  and  consequently 
more  beautiful- 

In  the  present  plant  an  additional  remove 
has  been  made  from  its  original  charaoter. 
The  petals  bavebeen  converted  intoleaves,  | 
retaining  not  only  the  green  colour  but  also   i 
the  flavour,  rigidity  and  durability  of  the    ' 
Other  leaves  of  the  plant. 

It  has  evidently  originated  from  iheaeed  I 
of  the  China  or  daily  Rose,  (Rosa  IndicB.)  ' 
By  budding,  gracing,  &c.,  this  variety  i 
may  easily  be  perpetuated.  ' 

J.B. 
~~Ck<u1atim  Marcury. 


♦ 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

ROOTS. 

1.  How  many  parts  has  a  plant  ?  Gren- 
eially  aix:  the  Root,  Stem,  LeaTe0>  Flow- 
era,  Fruit  and  Seed. 

2.  WhUtisaRoot?  A  Root  is  general- 
ly  that  part  of  a  plant  which  is  under 
ground,  holds  it  in  its  place,  and  takes  in 
water  or  sap  and  air  from  the  ground,  to 
make  It  live  and  grow. 

8.  Do  not  some  plants  live  on  trees  and 
the  tops  of  houses  ?  Moss  and  lichens  live 
on  trees  and  stones,  house-leeks  on  roofs, 
and  air  plants  will  live  and  grow  hanging 
by  a  string.  These  do  not  need  ground  to 
grow  in,  but  other  plants  do. 

4.  Do  the  roots  of  a  tree  keep  it  from  fall- 
ing  down  ?  Certainly  ;  they  spread  out 
sideways,  and  some  sink  down  deep,  or 
twist  round  stones,  so  that  nothing  but  a  fu- 
rious storm  can  throw  down  the  tree. 

5.  How  does  the  root  get  the  sap  f 

It  is  soft  at  the  ends,  like  a  sponge,  with 
Iktle  holes,  so  that  it  soaks  it  up. 

0.  How  many  sorts  of  roots  are  there  ? 
Five  common  ones : 

1.  The  Knotted  root,  which  looks  as  if  it 
it  had  joints. 

2.  The  Spindle  root,  such  as  radishes, 
beets  and  parsnips. 

3.  The  Hairy  root,  such  as  you  find 
when  you  pull  up  grass. 

4.  The  branching  and  lumpy  root  It 
has  lumps  on  its  branches. 

5.  The  Double  root,  like  two  balls. 

7.  Is  a  Potato  a  lumpy  root  ?  A  Potato 
is  not  a  root  of  any  sort.  It  is  the  stem  of 
the  plant ;  and  so  is  the  Onion. 

8.  I  thought  stems  were  strait  and  grew 
out  of  the  ground.  Many  of  them  are  so  ; 
but  when  you  know  what  stems  and  roots 
are  for,  you  can  understand  the  diiferenoe 
better. 

9.  Will  you  tell  me  t  Stems  have  buds, 
and  roots  have  not.  The  spots  in  a  potato 
show  where  the  buds  are.  They  are  com- 
monly  called  eyes ;  and  if  you  cut  it  in  pie- 
ces, and  plant  them  in  different  places,  each 
eye  or  bud  will  grow. 

10.  What  sort  of  roots  are  good  to  eat  t — 
Those  which  have  flour  in  them.  The 
flour  is  of  use  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow. 
It  is  drawn  up  by  the  roots  of  the  young 
plant  before  they  reabh  hito  the  ground. 

11.  Have  all  roots  got  that  m  them  ?— 
No;  some  have  a  kind  of  paste  like  glue, 
some  will  give  out  paint  or  d3re  for  coloring 
cloth,  some  are  medickies  and  some  are 
pois(mou8. 

Id.  Are  Uiers  anany  ttoriea  to  be  tcM  tfr 


read  about  roots  ?  Many,  and  about  other 
parts  of  plants.  Once  when  our  soldiexs 
were  trying  to  drive  the  Seminole  Indians 
out  of  Florida,  they  thought  they  had  got 
them  in  a  place  where  they  would  starve. 
But  they  had  only  driven  them  where  Ar- 
row-root grew,  and  they  pulled  up  the  roots 
and  ate  as  much  as  they  wanted. 

SXBBCI8ES  ON  THIS  LB880N. 

(The  answers  to  be  told  or  written.) 

8.  What  plants  can  grow  on  trees  and 
rocks  ?  What  on  the  tops  of  houses  ?-*- 
What  if  hung  on  a  string  ? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  root 
and  a  stem  ? 

7.  What  stems  are  commonly  called 
roots  ?     Why  do  people  make  this  mistake  ? 

Mention  all  the  uses  of  plants  you  can 
think  of.  What  uses  not  mentioned  in 
this  lesson  ?  Tell  the  story  about  the  Se- 
minoles. 

In  which  verses  of  these  chaptera  are 
roots  spoken  of?  The  roots  of  what?*— 
What  is  said  of  them  in  each  place  ?— 
Mark,  ch.  11.  Job  14.  Psalm  1.  Isaiah 
11  dc  13.  Rev.  22.  Matthews.  Luke 
3<&17.  1  Timothy,  6.  Jude  12.  Ephs- 
sians  8. 
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BfETAUl* 

I  thought  I  would  speak  of  lead  to-day; 
for  there  is  too  much  to  be  said  about  iron, 
to  be  half  told  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  But 
I  thought  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  steel 
manumcture  and  loadstones. 

SUeL — Iron  is  the  cheapest  metal  when 
first  melted  out :  a  pound  is  worth  but  three 
or  four  cents.  But  when  made  into  steel 
breastpins  or  hair-springs  for  watches,  it  is 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  Gold.  That 
j^ws  the  boys  how  much  learning,  atten- 
tion, industry  and  labor  are  worth.  Igno- 
rant^ idle,  careless  people,  never  make 
cheap  materials  into  articles  of  great  value, 
and  therefore  are  commonly  poor. 

Lo€tdstone  is  a  kind  of  iron  ore,  a  black 
oxide,  which  will  draw  iron  to  it.  The  cause 
of  this  wonderful  attraction  nobody  knows. 
An  iron  rod  or  bar  may  get  the  same  pow- 
er by  being  galvanized,  and  in  other  ways, 
and  is  then  called  a  magnet.  This  makes 
a  compass  point  towards  the  north.  Little 
tin  swans  are  sold  in  the  toy  shops,  with 
bits  of  steel  in  their  mouths,  and  a  magnet 
in  the  box  with  them,  which  they  will  swim 
after,  when  put  in  a  bowl  of  water. 

Letter  from  an  iutelUgeut  and  obUe^jig 
yonug  friend. 
To  vhs  Editor]  of  4h€  Ainimean  Penny  Magazine, 
Coins. — One  of  the  most  curious  Ameri- 
can coins  is  the  Pine-tree  Shilling.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  of  is  from  the  *'  History  and 
Antiquities  of  of  the  Northern  States'' : 

«*  The  first  money  w4s  struck  in  1652. — 
The  same  date  was  contitiaed  upon  all  that 
was  struck  for  30  years  alUj ;  and,  although 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  dies,  it  cannot 
now  be  determined  in  what  year  the  pieces 
were  coined."  Here  he  refers  to  the  several 
pieces  which  were  coined,  the  shilling,  six- 
pence,  threepence,  and  twopence,  the  whole 
set  of  these  is  very  rare. .  I  have  seen  but 
one.  On  the  shilling,  is  this  word :  <•  Mas- 
sachusetts" ;  and  in  the  centre  a  pine  tree. — 
On  the  other  side^  in  tha  center,  is  the  date 
1652.  under  this  the  figures  Xll.,  and  around 
them  are  the  words  '*  New  England,  an.  do." 
The  coins  ara  now  rery  rare,  but  can  be 
found  in  almost  every  good  collection,  espe- 
cially the  shillhig  piece. 

Minerals.— There  is  aeaice  a  city  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  what  furnishes  some 
interesting  or  valuable  mineral.  Near  Lake 
George,  numerous  varieties  are  found,  among 
which  are  Calcareous  Spar,  Limpid  Quartz, 
Epidote,  Chalcedony,  Agate,  Gramet,  and 
Black  Tourmaline,  besides  numerous  others. 
Several  are  fount  oft  Lake  Erie,  also  at  Nia- 
gara Falls.    Some  of  tbe'minerals  mentioned 


above  are  ym  beanttfol.  The  stadies  of  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology  are  rery  interesting, 
and  I  hc^  your  young  readers  will  receive 
IttstructioB  and  amusement  from  the  treatises 
en  mincnis,  which  appear  In  aach  mmbtr  of 
your  paper. 

P.  8— Please  publish  theae  when  cenve- 
nient. 

Yours,  ftc., 

Vbnbzuela  has  made  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  wherein  that  country  acknowledges 
the  independence  of  Venezuela. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jew%$h  Press  in  Palestine. — Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  has  presented  his  co-religioniatfi 
at  Jerusalem  with  two  presses,  and  the  neces- 
sary types  for  printing  Jewish  tracts.  The 
office  consists  of  twenty-two  people  of  that 
persuasion.  A  number  of  works,  as  an 
almanac  for  the  year,  have  already  be^  print- 
ed at  Jerusalem. 


A  Bird  of  r«^—The  Bangor  Whig  , 
says :  "  One  of  our  neighbors,  a  day  or  two  ; 
smce,  had  some  laces  out  drying,  when  a  { 
robin,  building  near  the  house,  had  the  good  ) 
taste  to  select  and  take  up  three  yards  <rf  the  ( 

laee,  and  weave  it  into  her  nest" 

' 

Three  whalers  at  Nantucket  havecleared 
on  their  last  voyage  over  $106,000. 

An  Ingenious  Lock, — The  Lowell  Jour- 
nal says  that  Mr.  Aldridge,  Superintendent 
of  the  Lowell  Lock  Company,  has  lately 
made  a  padlock,  "  of  which,  although  et 
forts  have  been  made  for  the  last  fortnight 
by  a  number  of  persons,  yet  they  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  keyhole." 

The  American  CircuUUing  Library. — 
Some  persons  wishing  well  to  the  human 
race,  and  anxious  to  bring  into  opeimtion 
ail  the  means  within  their  reach  to  afiect  an 
amelioration  of  the  human  condition,  by  en- 
lightening the  intellect  and  enlarging  tha 
kindly  emotions  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  moral  feelings,  have 
adopted  a  plan  of  doing  good  very  simple  in 
its  mode,  and  capable  of  immense  benefit  to 
society.  They  saw  that  thousands  of 
volumes  of  books,  many  of  th^n  very  valu- 
able, were  lying  in  the  libraries,  in  odd 
comers  and  in  various  spots  about  alsMSt 
every  house,  unused,  covered  with  dust  and 
prc^Mibly  doomed  to  furnish  the  moth  or  the 
worm  a  feast^  unless  some  means  oouM  be 
adopted  to  hrmg  them  forth  and  get  them 
read.  They  knew  that  many  neisoBS 
VMM  read,  who  do  not  meni^  bacaaac 
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they  have  not  the  books,  and  they  commen- 
ced accordingly  what  they*  have  tenned 
"  The  American  Circulating  Library."  Any 
person  may  become  a  member  b^r  simply 
writing  in  some  good  moral,  religious,  his- 
torical or  other  work  calculated  to  inform 
the  intellect  or  improve  the  heart,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  This  belongs  to  the  American  Cir- 
culating Library.  Please  read  it  and  band 
it  to  your  neighbor."  The  book  being  thus 
labelled  is  ready  to  start  on  its  journey. 
There  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of  in- 
formation that  may  thus  be  thrown  among 
the  people,  and  the  good  that  may  be  done. 
Who  will  lend  a  hand  in  the  matter  ?  Who 
will  fi^ive  a  book  or  two  %  Who  will  read 
and  then  hand  to  his  neighbor  ? — Selected. 

Tke  "  Idear  of  Steamships, — Dr.  Dar- 
win's prophecy  of  the  wonders  of  steam  has 
often  been  repeated,  but  notwithstanding  the 
claims  of  all  modem  aspirants  for  the  &me 
o{  being  the  first  discoverers  or  suggesters 
of  steam  power,  old  Homer  stands  alone,  it 
mi^ht  appear,  as  the  first  ^  ideal  is  in  this 
field  of  &ct  and  speculation.  Hear  what 
he  sa3r8  in  his  Odyssey,  and  then  say  if  the 
old  heroic  poet  has  not  caught  the  idea  of 
the  ages  of  steam  navigation  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  ships  of  King  Alcinous. — Phih 
Gmz. 

*So  shalt  thou  instant  reach  the  realm  as- 
signed. 

In  wondfoos  ship,  8elf**moved,  instinct  with 
mind. 

Though  clouds  and  darkness  veil  the  incum* 
l^tsky, 

Fwirieas»  throttgh  darkness,  and  through 
cloodstheyfly^ 

Tbo«^  MBopests  fige— though  rollfl  the 
sweUiBg  main; 

B'vD  tbe  stem  god  that  oV  the  waves  pre* 
sides. 

Safe  asthev  pass  and  safe  repass  the  tides* 

With  fury  burns,  while  careless  they  convey 

ProQUscuoos  any  guest  to  any  bay." 

The  GKrard  College,  it  is  said,  will  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  January,  18481 

ADVICE  TO  THE  LADIES. 

A  neighbour,  who  has  always  managed 
to  keep  die  most  faithful  and  obliging  ser- 
vants, till  death  or  matrimony  has  oissolved 
Che  connexion,  desires  us  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing^ :  * 

Captain  Sabretash.  in  his  lately  published 
work,  "  The  Art  of  Conversation,"  gives  the 
following  good  advice  to  ladies :  My  friends 
never  scold  your  servants.  Instruct,  re- 
prove,  admonish,  as  may  be  necessary :  give 
wamingf  or  if  need  be  turn  the  woithless 


out  of  t)ie  house,  but  never  descend  to  scold- 
ing, or  to  the  use  of  rude  or  harsh  language, 
for  there  is,  in  truth)  something  very  undig- 
nified in  the  practice. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  bad  ser- 
vants, but  there  are  more  bad  masters  and 
mistresses  in  proportion,  and  for  this  very 
evident  reason,  that  it  is  the  object  and  inter- 
est of  servants  to  plea«e  their  masters ;  where- 
as the  latter  are  independent  of  the  former 
and  need  take  no  trouble  about  the  matter ; 
and  as  there  is  effort  on  one  side  and  none 
on  the  other,  the  result  will  naturally  be  on 
die  side  of  those  who  make  at  least  a  fiur 
attempt.  Besides,  bad  masteis  often  make 
bad  servanu,  when  the  servants  cannot  well 
influence  the  conduct  of  their  masters. 

If  people  could  only  see  the  undignified 
figure  they  make  when  in  a  towering  rage, 
the  chances  are  that  they  would  contrive  to 
keep  their  temper  rather  within  boands. — 
We  may  excuse  anger,  and  even  passioni 
when  the  name,  ftune,  or  character  or  friends 
and  relatives  is  assailed,  but  to  fiy  into  a 
fury  about  broken  plates  or  overdone  mut- 
ton, is  to  show  a  want  of  mental  composure 
that  few  like  to  have  described  in  its  proper 
name. 

Recollect  that  servants  are  made  of  the 
same  clay*  tkat  thep  possess  feelings — 
land^  generous^  just  feelings  too^at  ^pdi 
at  thtir  tnferiors  ;  and  is  it  not  casting  a 
ftain  upon  ourselves  to  rail  with  ignoble  lan- 
ffuage  at  those  who  are  made  in  the  same 
high  image  of  which  it  is  our  boast  on  earth 
to  bear  the  fiiintest  impress  ? — Selected. 


Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  York. — 
New  York  State  Register  contains  a  mass 
of  information,  valuable  to  all  classes  of  the 
citizens,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  in  the  State  is  12;  stu- 
dents, 985 ;  aoidemies  and  grammar  schools, 
501:  scholars,  34,563  j  primary  and  com- 
mon schools,  10,871;  scholars,  501,156; 
scholars  at  public  charge,  26,266.  There 
are  40,715pwhite  persons  over  twenty  years 
of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
periodicals  published  in  the  State.  Of 
these,  there  are  thfrteen  daily,  six  semi- 
weekly,  two  tri-weekly,  and  eighty-three 
weekly  Whig  newspapers.  There  are 
eight  uaily,  three  semi-weekiy,  and  ninety- 
five  weekly  Loco-Foco  papers.  There  are 
nine  daily,  five  semi-weekly,  one  tri-weekly, 
and  eighty-three  weekly  papers  which  are 
neutral,  religious,  literary,  &c.  There  are 
two  daily  aad  one  weekly  Native  papers  in 
the  State.     In  giancihg  over  the  list,  we 
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n<^ca  dye  agrrcuUural,  five  temperance, 
five  abolition,  four  Irish,  four  German,  two 
French,  one  Welsh,  two  Odd-Fellows,  one 
Masonic,  one  Miller,  one  Mormon,  one 
Fourier,  two  Tailors*,  one  Military,  and 
three  Bank  Note  publications.  There  are 
also  five  republications  of  B  Irtish  Maga- 
zines and  Reviews  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  publications  issued  at  any  one  time, 
owing  to  the  mortality  among  newspapers. 

Theie  are  eighty-nve  incorporated  banks 
and  sixty-five  banking  associations— making 
in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty  banks  in  the 
State— with  a  capkal  of  $42,734,838.  In 
the  Counties  of  Alleghany,  Clinton,  Cort- 
land, Franklin,  Hamilton,  Queen's,  Rich* 
mond,  Rockland,  Schoharie,  Sullivan  and 
Wyoming,  there  are  no  banks.  There  are 
fourteen  Savings'  Banks  in  the  State. 

There  are  forty  Foreign  Consuls  resi- 
cl.ii:  io  the  city  o    New  York. 

There  are  638}  miles  of  railroads  in 
operation  in  the  State,  which  cost  for  con- 
struction 1 19,606,737  and  30  cents ;  for  re- 
pairs and  running,  $799,752  81  cents. 
The  receipts  have  been  $1,893,658  50 
cents. — Times. 


BWGUSH  PATBHTS. 

(AvM  ibiLomdon  lUposiiorjf  of  Paieitt  Intmittont 
fir  Jnite  1845,  ahridgtfi  or  tkt  Amtr,  tomMy 
Migatnne.) 

1.  For  improvements  in  working  atmos- 
pheric Railways,  and  machinery  to  make  the 
apparatus. 

2.  Improrements  In  making  blocks  for 
surface  printing,  stamping,  embossing  and 
mouKliDf. 

3.  Improvements  in  making  steam  boilers. 

4  Do.  in  dressing  ores. 

5  Do.  in  fastening  on  and  reefing  paddles, 
by  Vice  Admiral  Hamond. 

6  Do.  in  tubes  for  draining  land. 

7.  Da  m  getting  rid  of  vapors  in  chemical 
works. 

8.  Do.  in  furnaces,  flues,  &c. 

9.  Do.  in  heating  ovens  for  earthenware. 

10.  Do,  in  obtaining  copper  from  ore. 

11.  Do.  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  and  stea* 
rine. 

12.  Do.  in  the  manufacture  of  farinaeeous 
food. 


^ 


Receipts* 

F^m  t/ii  Universal  RecnjH  Booh. 

Pickling. — This  branch  of  domestic  eco- 
nomy  occupies  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
which  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  con- 
venience of  families.  It  is  too  prevBlent  a 
practice  to  make  use  of  brass  utensils,  to 
give  pickles  a  fine  color.     This  pernicious 


eustom  is  easily  avoided,  by  heatii^  the 
liquor,  and  keeping  it  in  a  proper  degree  of 
warmth  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  pickle. 
Stone  jars  are  the  best  adapted  for  sound 
keeping.  Pickles  should  never  be  handled* 
with  the  fingers,  but  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
kept  for  the  purpose. 

General  Cautions  in  Country  Cookery, — 
Soups  are  never  to  be  filled  up,  or  have 
even  a  drop  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  added  ; 
and  are  never  to  boil  briskly.  They  are 
to  be  long  over  the  fire,  simmering,  rather 
than  boiling.  And  all  soups  having  roots 
or  herbs,  are  to  have  the -meat  laid  on  tha 
bottom  of  the  pan,  with  a  good  lump  of  but- 
ter. The  herbs  and  fruits  being  cut  small, 
are  laid  on  the  meat.  It  is  then  covered 
close,  and  set  on  a  very  slow  fire.  This 
draws  out  all  the  virtue  of  the  roots  and 
herbs,  and  tuf|is  out  a  good  gravy,  with  a 
fine  flavor,  not  what  it  would  be  if  water 
was  put  in  at  first.  When  the  gravy  ia  al- 
most dried  up,  fill  the  pan  with  water,  and 
when  it  begins  to  boil  take  ofi*the  fat.  Ne- 
ver  boil  fish,  but  simmer  it  till  cooked. — 
Beef  quick  boiled  is  thereby  hardened  : 
simmer  or  slowly  boil  it  Veal  and  pouU 
try  are  to  be  dusted  with  flour,  and  put  into 
the  kettle  in  cold  water.  Cover  and  boil  as 
slow  as  possible,  skimming  the  water  clean. 
It  is  the  worst  of  faults  to  boil  any  meat 
fast.  In  baking  pies,  a  quick  oven  well 
closed,  prevents  foiling  of  the  cruat. — Se^ 
lected. 


£aead  is  the  staff*  of  life ;  and  the  art  of 
pantfication,  or  bread  making,  whieh  is  carri- 
ed to  snek  a  high  deme  of  eieelleooa  m 
Paris,  is  thus  described  in  that  Tery  vaafiil 
book,  "A  Supi^eBent  to  Ure^i  Dictionaiy^ 
lately  issued  by  the  Appletons: 

Bread.— I  believe  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  art  of  baking  bread,  pastry  and  con- 
fectionary, is  carried  in  Pans  to  a  pitch  of 
refinement  which  it  has  never  reached  m 
London.  I  have  never  seen  here  any  bread 
which,  in  flavor,  color  and  texture,  rivalled 
the  French  pain  dc  gruau.  In  fact,  our  com 
monopoly  laws  prevent  us  from  getting  the 
proper  wheat  for  preparing  at  a  moderate 
price,  the  genuine  semouie  out  of  which  that 
bread  is  baked.  Hence,  the  plebeian  hour* 
ffeois  can  daily  grace  his  table  with  a  more 
beautiful  piece  of  bread  than  the  moj^t  afflu- 
ent  English  nobleman.  The  French  process 
of  bakmg,  has  been  recently  described,  with 
some  minuteness,  by  their  distinguished 
chemist  M.  Dumas,  and  it  merits  to  be  known  ^ 
in  this  country:  ^ 

At  each  operation,  the  workman  (pelriuevr) 
^  pours  into  the    kneading  trough  the  reoi- 
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daary  leaTon  of  a  former  kneadiog,  adding 
the  proportion  of  water  which  practice  en- 
ioins,  and  diffuses  the  leayen  through  it  with 
his  hands.  He  then  introduces  into  the 
liquid  mass  the  quantity  of  flour  destined  to 
form  the  sponge  {pate^  This  flour  is  let 
down  from  a  cnamoer  aDOYe»  through  a  linen 
hoee  {manche)  which  may  be  shut  by  folding 
it  up  at  the  end. 

The  workman  now  introduces  the  rest  of 
the  flour  by  degrees,  diflusin^r  and  minglinc 
itf  in  a  direction  from  the  right  to  the  left 
end  oi  the  trough.    When  he  has  thus  treat- 
ed the  whole  mass  successivelr,  he  repeats 
the  same  manipulation  from  left  to  riffht. 
These  operations  require  no  little  art  for  their 
dexterous  performance  i  hence  they  had  the 
proper  name  assigned  respectively  to  each»  of 
jrasage  and  eontrafra$age.    The  workman 
next  subjects  the  dough  to  three  difierent 
kinds  of  movement,  in  the  kneading  process. 
Re  malaxates  it :  that  is,  works  it  with  his 
hands  and  fingers,  in  order  to  mix  very  ex- 
actly its  component  parts,  while  he  adds  the 
requisite  quantity  of  flour.    He  divides  it  into 
S    six  or  seven  lumps  (patons)  each  of  which  he 
^    works   successively    in    the  same   manner. 
Then  he  sizes  portions  of  each,  to  draw  them 
out,  taking  only  as  much  as  he  can  readily 
grasp  in  his  hands.      When  he  has  thus 
kneaded  the  difierent  lumps,  he  unites  them 
into  one  mass,  which  he  extends  and  folds 
repeatedly  back  upon  itself.    He  then  lifts  up 
the   whole  at  several  times,  and  dashes  it 
forcibly  affainat  the  kneading  trough,  collect- 
ing it  finally  at  the  left  end.    The  object  of 
theatf  operations  is  to  effect  an  intimate  mix. 
tore  of  the  flour,  the  water  and  the  leaven.  No 
dry    powdery  spots,  called  marronSf  should 
be  iw  in  any  part  of  the  dough. 

The  kneader  has  now  completed  his  work ; 
and  after  leaving  the  dough  for  some  tune  to 
rest,  he  turns  it  upside  down.  He  lays  the 
lumps  of  a  proper  weight,  upon  the  table, 
rolls  them  out,  and  dusts  them  with  a  little 
ioar.  He  next  turns  over  each  lump,  and 
puts  it  into  its  panncton,  where  he  leaves  it 
to  swell.  If  the  flour  be  of  good  quality,  the 
dough  be  well  made,  and  the  temperature  be 
suitable,  the  lumps  will  swell  much  mad  uni- 
Ibrmly.  If  after  the  surface  has  risen,  it 
&1]8  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  flour  must 
be  bad,  or  it  must  contain  other  substances, 
as  potato  starch,  beanmeal,  &c. 

Whenever  the  oven  is  hot  enough,  and 
the  dough  fermented,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
baking  process.  Ovens,  as  at  present  con- 
structed, are  not  equally  heated  throughout 
and  are  particularly  liable  to  be  chilled  near 
the  door,  in  consequence  of  its  being  occa- 
sionally opened  and  shut.  To  this  cause  M. 
Dumas  ascribes  many  of  the  defects  of  ordi- 
nary bread  ;  but  he  adds,  that  adopting  the 
Ktent  invention  of  M.  Mouchot  these  may 
obviated.  This  is  called  the  improved 
hemlangerie  perfectionee. 

I       Then  follows  a  detailed  description  with 
I   accurate  cuts  of  this  new  oven.  ^ 


I  AN  WEARY. 

I  am  weary  of  straying— 0  fain  would  I  rest. 
In  the  far  distant  land  of  the  pure  and  the 
blest ; 

Where  sin  can  no  longer  her  blandishments 

spread. 
And  tears  and  temptations  for  ever  have  fied. 

I  am  weary  of  hoping—- where  the  hope  is 
untrue ; 

As  fair,  but  as  fleeiing  as  morning's  bright 

dew, 
I  long  for  that  land  whose  blest  promise  alone 
Is  changeless  and  sure  as  eternity's  throne. 

I  am  weary  of  sighing  o'er  sorrows  of  earth, 

0  er  gay,  glowing  visions  that  fade  at  their 
birth  ; 

O'er  the  pangs  of  the  loved,  that  we  cannot 
assuage. 

O'er  the  blightings  of  youth,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  age. 

1  am  weary  of  loving  what  passes  away— 
The  sweetest,  the  dearest,  alas  !  may  not 

stay  ; 

I  long  for  that  land  where  these  partings  are 
o'er. 

And  death  and  the  tomb  divided  hearts  no 
more. 

I  am  weary,  my  Saviour,  of  grieving  thy  love, 

0  !  when  shall  I  rest  in  thy  presence  above  ? 

1  ain  weary— but  0  !  let  me  never  repine, 
While  thy  word,  and  thy  love,  add  thy  pro- 
mise are  mine.  Selected. 


Novelties  In  Katural  History* 
Contents  of  the  June  number  of  the  Lon- 
don Annals  (^Natural  ^History,  prspared  for 
the  American  Penny  Magazine. 

Description  of  some  gigantic  forms  of  In- 
vertebrate animals  from  the  coast  of  Soot* 
land. 

New  genera  and  species  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  characterized  by  Prof.  Lindley,  eot^ 
tinned. 

A  monstrosity  of  Gentiana  Campestris. 

Six  new  species  of  the  Genus  Apion. 

The  British  Desmidice. 

On  the  formation  of  aerial  tubers  m  Sedium 
Amplexicaule. 

Growth  ofstems  of  Palms. 

Botanical  notices  from  Spain. 


Excellent  potatoes  have  been  imported  into 
England  from  Bermuda. 

Several  large  steamboats  now  ply  betweea 
England  and  France,  from  Folkstone  and 
Dover,  Calais  and  Bologne. 

Painting  on  Porcelain  is  said  to'  be  execu- 
ted at  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  in  England, 
equal  to  that  at  the  celebrated  French  manu- 
actory  at  Sevres. 
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HyiMi  to  tie  Stan* 

Aye  !  there,  ye  6hioe>  and  there  have  shooe* 
In  one  eternal  *  hour  of  prime:' 

Each  rolling,  hurningly,  alone, 
Through  boundless  space  and    countless 
time. 

Ay  !  there,  ye  shine,  the  golden  dews 
That  paye  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod ; 

There,  through  yon  echoing  vault,  diffuse 

.  The  song  of  choral  worlds  to  God. 

Ye  glorious  spirits !  bright  as  erst 

Young  Eden*8  birthnight  saw  ye  shine 
On  all  her  flowers  and  fountains  first. 

Ye  sparkle  from  the  hand  divine ; 
Yes !  bright  as  then  ye  smiled  to  catch 

The  music  of  a  sphere  so  fair. 
To  hold  vour  high  immoral  watch, 

And  gird  your  GK>d's  pavilion  there. 

Gold.freu  to  dust;  yet  there  ye  are; 

Tirne  rots  the  diamond ;  there. ye  roll 
In  primal  light?  as  if  each  star 

Enshrined  an  everlasting  soul. 
And  do  they  not?  since  yon  bright  throngs 

One  all-enlightening  Spirit  own. 
Praised  there  hj  pure  sidereal  tongues, 

Etemd,  glorums,  blest*  and  lone. 

Could  Bian  but  see  what  ye  have  seen* 

Unfold  awhile  the  shrouded  past, 
From  all  that  is,  to  what  has  been ; 

The  glance  how  rich,  the  range  how  vast ! 
The  birth  of  time ;  the  rise,  the  fall 

Of  empires ;  mjrriads,  ages  flown ; 
Thrones,  cities,  tongues,  arts,  worships ;  all 

The  tkii^  whose  echoes  are  not  gondi 

Ye  saw  red  Zoroaster  send 

His  soul  into  your  mystic  reign  ; 
Ye  saw  the  adorkff  Sebian  beiid> 

The  livinff  hills  his  mighty  fane  ; 
Beneath  his  olve  and  beaming  sky, 
"  He  worshipped  at  your  lofty  shrine. 
And  deemed  tie  saw,  with  gifted  eye. 
The  Godhead,  in  his  works  divine. 

And  there  ye  shine,  as  if  to  mock 

The  children  of  an  earthly  sire ; 
The  storm,  the  bolt,  the  eartbquake*s  shock, 

The  red  volcanoe's  catVact  fire. 
Drought,  famine,  plague,  and  blood,  and  flame, 

AU  naiure^s  ills,  and  life's  worst  woes, 
Are  nought  to  yon :  ye  smile  the  same. 

And  scorn  alike  their  dawn  and  close. 

Ay !  there  ye  roll,  emblems  sublime 

Of  Him  whose  spirit  o^er  us  moves 
Beymid  the  clouds  of  grief  and  crime, 
Still  shming  on  the  world  he  loves. 
Nor  is  one  scene  to  mortals  giv'n> 

That  more  di?ides  the  son!  and  sod, 
Than  yon  proud  heraldry  of  heav'n, 
I       Yob  burning  blazonry  of  God. 
<  '  Selected. 


JFbr  tks  Amtr.  JVumjf  Magmgim. 
A  Country  Sdiool  House* 

Beside  the  brook,  and  near  the  wood, 
The  Village  School  House  long  has  stood ; 
There  percn'd  by  chance,  where  chanc'd  to  be. 
In  spring,  sweet  carols  from  the  tree; 
Where  harmless  fish,  beneath  the  wave. 
In  silent  sport  bright  flashes  gave ; 
Where  o'er  the  rock  the  lichens  threw 
Their  streaming  vines,  and  violets  blue. 
In  humble  beauty  scatter'd  round. 
The  level  mead  and  hillock  crown'd. 

There  tall,  sublime,  the  trunks  arose, 
Like  columns  of  some  temple  high, 

And,  like  a  roof,  we  saw  repose 
The  dark  and  leafy  canopy. 

The  paths,  which  led  the  little  feet 
Of  children  to  their  lov'd  retreat. 
Alternate  wound  through  many  a  glade 
Adom'd  with  flow'rs,  profusely  spmd. 
Well  carpetted  with  turf  so  green. 
And  perfum'd  by  the  Wintergreen, 
Gave  me  a  thousand  pleasures  then — 
Ob,  might  those  days  but  come  again ! 


^ 


I  y^\y  W-N-- 


Pickled  E^gs. — In  Hampshire,  En^food, 
eggs  are  picued  thus :  Boil  five  or  six  do* 
ten  hard,  take  ofi*  the  shells,  pour  on  seald* 
iog  vinegar,  with  pepper,  alispiee,  ginger, 
fee.,  and  cover  them  tight  in  jars.  Begin  to 
use  them  in  about  a  month. 

WerM.'— Pendulous  warts  should  be  tied 
with  horse  hair  or  silk  until  they  fall  ofT.  If 
they  grow  again,  apply  lunar  caustic  or  eau^ 
tic  alkali. 

Other  warts  should  be  cut  a  little,  and  then 
nibbed  with  the  same,  unless  near  the  joiata. 

— ' n-i--  1     I  I  I       ■  I  - I      —      — -~^ 

9^  Editors  reoeiving  this  jMpcr  in  eaohtnge,  m% 
iiivfta4  to  leintait  ttie  foHowiBir  sdyertMiaat : 

THE  AMERICAN  PENNY  MAGAZINE 

AM)    FASULT    VEWSFAFBE, 

CdHcd  by  Theodore  Dwl^it,  Jr« 

b  pobl«h^  wieekiy,«l  the  ^Om  /of  the  Kew  Tfli| 
Ej^ms,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cenU  a  Bumber,  (If 
pa^s  large  octavo,)  or,  to  subsoribera  rvcoiviog  it  by 
mail,  aiidpa3ring  in  advance,  $1  a  year.  The  poataca 
ia  DOW  FfM  for  this  oity,  BrooUyn,  Harlem,  Nenwk, 
and  all  other  plaeeawithiBaO  aulas;  imkfomemU  a 
copy  ibr  other  paita  of  the  Slate,  aad  other  pUcee 
within  300  miles ;  and  1 1-2  coDts  for  other  oarts  of  Che 
Union.  Persons  forwardingthe  money  for  ive  ooplea, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  kaown  to  haYe  pub- 
lished this  sdvertisemeBt,  wirii  aa  editorial  jMAweof 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  lor  one  year.  By 
the  quantity,  $2  a  hundred.  The  work  will  form  a  vo^ 
nme  of  832  pages  annu&Uy. 

I"^  Postmasten  are  authorized  to  remit  money  wllh- 
oirt  charge. 

But,  if  more  convenient,  simply  esclose  a  One  IM- 
hv  Bil*,  without  payment  of  postage,  and  the  woik  will 
l>e  aent  for  the  year. 

■  II  ■■      I        ■■■■        ■       I        ■  ■■»         1^      ■WM.i       ■— ^M^— ^^^— ■^■—1 ^^^^»^^— ^.^^MM ^^^ 

XlF  ^e  particulariy  request  the  public  to  remember 
that  no  ptnon  is  authorised  to  receive  money  in  ad* 
vance  for  this  paper,  except  the  Kditor  or  Publisheis 
and  ail  Agent  in  Ohio  and  ibe  five  south- 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  ahow  an  attested 
tificate,  aigued  by  the  Editor. 
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FAMILY    NEWSPAPER. 
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A   BRAZILIAN   FAMILY    AT  HOME. 

or  by  feeling  iu  eT«rei«e  in  oanclwet  ?    Ws 
who  have  been  brougbt  up  in  ihe  Aniiljr,  Mid 

amidst  ihe  greatest  adraniages  which  ato  to  ] 
be  found  oa  eartb,  must  neceesirilf  lay  ■  i 
high  valuB  upon  ii.  We  also  feel  ibat  we  \ 
have  Rii  ability  lo  judge  of  il,  under  the  va- 
rieljr  of  arraagemeiite  and  influencea  which  . 
is  found  m  other  landt,  and  among  Other  ( 
kiods  of  people. 


ArrlTal  or  a  SfrauEer. 

Row  many  reflections   present  themselves 

tooUT  minds,  when  we   contemplate  the  io- 

terior  of  a  dwelling,  in  a  counlry  of  difTerenl 

cusloma,  laDguage   and  condition   from   our 

1,  nod  eee   the  people   st  their  ordinary 

oocopatioDS !     Every    American     ivho    has 

a  oiLer  pans  of  the  world,  has  realized 

that  this  is  one  of  the  most  inleresting  ol  the 

les  he  has  met  with.     There  is  gnffieient 

reason  for  it.     To  us  home  is  connected  with 

OUT  enjoyments,  recollections  and  hopes. 

I   the  place   where  we    obtain   our  firsi 

,    idap,  and   exercises  our  first   feelings,  and  in 

[   TelaltOQ  to  which   we  I07  all  our   plnns,  nlid 

■t    all    our   energies    in  busines".      Take 

,   frorrt   us    our    homes,    and    what    kind   of 

5    preparation      would       there      be      for      the 

I   duties    of    life ;    'what     o|iporiHiiiiy    would 

I    remain   for   becoming   acquainted  'wiih    (he 

I    real   charattterg  of   mir  fellotr  men,   for  as- 

I    eensmin^  the    nature  of  the  human   bearl, 

either    by  witnessing  its  display  in  others, 


Hera  we  hsva  a  lively  piclnre  of  a.Brsz-  < 
iliaa  ftmily,  in  one  of  ihnse  vac(  regtoM  of  [ 
BUoshinc  and  luiuriane*.  which  occBpy  so  ' 
large  a  portion  of  [he  old  Portuguese  Mtsle-  i 
m«ais  in  Soulh  America.  And  what  do  we  ( 
see  ?  An  aspect  of  ca^e  and  coDientmcDi,  I 
but  an  absence  of  several  of  those  features  I 
which  we,  descendants  of  EtigliEh  Poritwiii  ! 
und  ticutch  Tresbyterid'ns,  French  Hugoaots  \ 
and  Gecni.ia  Lutherans,  not  lo  enunlerftt*  I 
other  sons  of  cirik  and  icligiou*  liberty,  re-  ) 
gard  as  indispensable  to  our  dwelling  places,  I 
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The  rade  materials,  implements  and  pro- 
ducts of  a  saddle-maker,  soattered  on  the 
floor,  indicate  the  low  state  of  the  arts  of  life, 
well  accordant  with  the  abs^ce  of  boards 
under  foot,  and  the  poor  clothing,  and  de- 
graded attitudes  of  the  slave,  and  the  want 
of  work-boxes,  writing  desks,  and  especially 
of  books.  On  the  wall  we  see  a  crucifix,  and 
by  its  side  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and 
these  alone  would  furnish  explanation 
enough  of  the  last  mentioned  deficiency. 
The  finger  of  Rome  is  there ;  the  finger  of 
that  hand  which  forges  chains,  kindles  fag- 
gots, and'  screws  up  racks,  while  one  book 
worth  having  remains  among  any  people 
within  her  reach. 

The  man  in  his  sombrero,  or  broad-brimmed 
hat,  may  play  his  guitar,  the  ladys  lounge 
in  her  hammock,  and  the  children  amuse 
themselves  with  toys,  or  as  many  parrots  as 
they  can  catch  in  the  overhanging  trees:  but 
~  woe  be  to  them  if  they  dare  to  stray  over 
the  bounds  which  Rome  has  set  to  confine 
the  minds  of  her  subjects. 

Many  a  family,  a|i  quiet  and  harmless  as 
this,  has  been  overwhelmed  with  misery  for 
a  single  attempt,  made  by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, to  exercise  for  a  moment  that  freedom 
of  action,  speech  or  even  thought,  which 
we. are  trained  to  practice,  both  as  a  right 
and  as  a  duty.  The  practice  of  Rome  for 
many  ages,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  ever  since  its  session,  have  re- 
quired the  worship  of  such  figures  as  hang 
upon  these  walls,  and  al>stinence  from  some 
of  the  plainest  rights  and  duties  of  man,  as 
essential  parts  of  her  combined  system  of 
religion  and  politics ;  and  we  need  not  ex- 
pect to  find  either  bibles  or  solid  education. 
Christian  knowledge  or  real  civilization,  in 
any  of  the  families  under  her  oontrd. 

A  work  on  Brazil,  of  extrardinary  interest 
9Mk  value,  has  just  been  published  in  Phila- 
d'elpkia,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kidder,  Methodist 
■nasionary  in  that  country,  which  we  recotn- 
mead  to  all  our  readers.  For  the  want  of 
Team,  we  are  unable  to  furnish  them  with 
nany  of  the  extracts  which  we  should  wish 
CO  gfve ;  but  the  following,  which  relate  par- 
ticularly to  the  different  styles  of  bnildiBg, 
and  fHrniiure,  &c.,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  very  appropriate  to  the  print  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  We  are  happy  to 
I  learn,  from  the  same  authentic  aource,  that 


in  his  attempts  to  circulate  the  Scripturea, 
he  found  gratifying  eneotiragement»  in  the 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  rotd  then,  whea 
they  knew  what  they  were,  (a  piece  of  know- 
ledge rarely  found  in  South  America,  Spain, , 
Italy,  &c)  and  in  the  inability  of  their  ene- 
mies to  oppose  them. 


« 


T?ie  Mouses  of  Brazil,  whether  oonstnicted 
of  earth  ot  stone,  are  generally  covered  out- 
side with  plastering,  and  whitened.  Their 
whiteness  contrasts  admirably  with  the  red 
tiles  of  their  roofs;  and  one  of  the  principal 
recommendations  is,  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  replaced  in  case  of  having  become 
dull  or  impaired. 

"  There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  the 
general  plan  of  houses;  but  almost  tdl  areao 
constructed,  as  to  surround  an  area,  or  open 
space  within,  which  is  specially  useful  in 
furnishing  air  to  the  sleeping  apartnienta, 
and  is  rendered  more  indispensable  by  the 
custom  of  barring  and  bdting,  with  heavy 
inside  shutters,  all  the  doors  that  connect 
with  the  street. 

"  In  cities  the  lower  stories  are  seldom  o^ 
cupied  by  the  family,  but  sometimes  with  a 
shop,  and  sometimes  with  a  carriage  house 
or  stable.  The  more  common  apartmeoti 
above  are  the  parior  and  dining  room,  be- 
tween which  there  are  almost  invariably  to 
be  seen  those  designed  for  bed  rooms.  The 
furniture  of  the  parlor  varies  in  eoatlineaa, 
according  to  the  degree  of  style  maintained  ; 
but  what  we  may  always  expect  to  find,  is  a 
cane-bottomed  sofa  at  one  extremity,  and 
three  or  four  chairs,  arranged  in  precise  paral- 
lel rows,  extending  from  each  end  of  it.  In 
company  the  ladies  are  expected  to  occupy 
the  sofa,  and  the  gentlemen  the  chairs." 

Ms.  Kidder  tells  us  that  Brazil  has  hardly 
produced  an  original  work,  except  pamphlets, 
and  those  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
authors.  The  mass  of  reading  consists  of 
new  French  novels,  in  French,  or  translated 
and  printed  in  Portuguese  in  Paris,  sent  out 
by  every  Havre  ship,  and  sold  at  auction. 
Yet  the  people,  as  we  before  ranarked,  are 
eager  to  read  the  Bible  when  they  compre- 
hend what  are  its  nature,  origin  and  ol^ecis ; 
and  Mr.  K.  gives  several  interesting  incidents 
illustrating  this  assertion.  Vn  heaever  they 
possess  it  and  read  it,  the  aspect  of  their 
hones  will  be  changed  lor  the  better,  and  the 
nation  will  be  equally  improved. 


^  '"^^^ 


» X>^^  **-»-.-»-«^^«\    ^  /\    ^y^^\^\.  ^ 
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THE  EVES  OF  ANIMAIjS, 

(COMTIRUED  FBOU  PACE  9.) 


theslioii  horn  oa  his  e  that 

bit  e;«i  must  be  eir  )  more 

than  those  of  idobi  unlike 

man,  thejr  hare  no  What- 

eret  be  the  object  'a  this 

(qireation,  it  appears  Krcise, 

and  ia  fireaueoily  n>in»>i;iu  vu  Eaaoiintiig 
the  tje  at  this  animal,  thererore.  the  ob- 
•errer  need  not  be  aurprieed  to  6ii<l  an  ex- 
press proristoQ  made,  to  guard  against  this 
peculiar  exposure  of  that  delicate  and  e^ 
itialoqpn. 


'  The  lEg«  and  bird  Bfelid  i<f  tbe  BUnoeeros. 
I  We  bsTB  a  single  eyelid,  famished  with 
)  itt  miMelea;  and  their  natural  slate  vhil« 
I  »«  arc  awake  is  tense,  so  that  the  eyelid  is 
)  tewn  np,  while  dortng  sleep  and  drowsiness, 


they  are  relaxed.    lis  peculiar  construciioa  we 
iaiend  lo  describe  bercalrer,  with  ibe  aid  of  a 
print.    Quadrupeds,  bavtog  no  considerable 
pii^eeiioD  of  the  brow  over  ilie  eye,  are  fur- 
nished with  an  addiiional  eyelid;   and  birds 
have   three.     The  rhinoceroB  has  ihree  also; 
and  ihelhird  is  remarkably  large:  and  sweeps 
bacltwarda  and  forwards  over  Ihe  hall,  clear- 
ing nwny  whniever  falls  upuii  il,  that  might 
bedim  ihe  sighr.     Tbe   under  part  of  this 
membrane  is  kept  moist,  with  a  fluid  su)^ 
plied  by   a    very   large    gland.    The  prut 
above  shows  the  eyeball,  or  hav>,  lying  upon  ', 
it.  and  iia  long  gland  hsaging  downwards.        ^ 
Tbe  nnder  eyelid  of  tbe  horse  also  bears  > 
the  name  of  haw ;  and  to  give  one  eTidence .  ^ 
of  the  importance  of  all  pertcos  becoming  ^ 
acquainted  with  physiolo^,  we  may  men-  t 
tion  a  case  we  knew,  in  which  ibe  owner  of  I 
a  good  horee.  which  had  a  swelled  haw,  cut   S 
it  off,  supposing  it  to  be  an  useless  eicres-  > 
cence,  and  so  inBtcled  an  injury  which  he  l 
could  not  repair.  j 

Buried  Triature. — We  have  been  inform- 
ed of  a  singular  case  of  a  "  Removal  of  the  i 
Deposites"  which  happened  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Beverley.  An  aged  lady  of  thai  J 
place  was  desirous  of  possessing  a  lot  of  . 
land  which  had  been  cotitraciLd  for  by  two 
of  her  g^ndcbildren,  bui  who  readily  gave  ) 
it  up  as  it  joined  the  old  lady's  farm.  As  the  ) 
time  approached  for  the  payment  she  was  re-  i 
minded  that  if  she  wished  lo  secure  the  pur- 
chase the  money  must  be  forthcoming.  She  . 
requested  her  grandmns  to  lake  her  lo  her  j 
ftrm  bouse,  which  they  did.  She  tlMn  J 
«dled  for  a  crowbar,  and  pointing  to  the  side  \ 
ot  the  old  chimney,  she  diiecied  them  to  re-  '' 
move  the  bricks.  The  young  men  set  them- 
selves  diligently  lo  work,  and  on  digging  > 
away  the  bricks  and  mortar,  found  a  Ruatd  ' 
containing  eltven  handrtd  dollari  in  hard  J 
money !  The  old  lady  then  declared  that  she  ) 
placed  the  mcney  there  and  plastered  it  op  ' 
with  her  own  hands  at  the  ume  of  tbe  Ee-  ) 
Tolutiouary  war!— During  the  period  of  61  / 
years  she  retained  the  secret,  proving  beycHid  < 
wU  oanl  A*t  some  woAoa  ea«  kMp  a  teavt,  > 
and  a  long  time  too.  \ 

It  appears  from  this  tranaaeiion  ihet  her  ^ 

object  for  hiding  the  money  waa  more  for  se-  ) 

curily  than  income,  as  the  simple  interest  on  ' 

the  sum  buried  would  have   amounted   to  ) 

$3026,  or,  if  she  hnd   let   it   accumulate  at  ? 

compound  interest,  she  would  have  had  the  < 

pretty  little  sum  of  over  $38,000,  insiead  of  i 

1,100.— [DanB«r<  Courier.  I 

Rei>uirJialile.—\a  1768  a  mannamedGillet,  i 

of  Paichocue,   L.  I.,  cui  his  name  on  the  '. 

shell  of  a  Tortoise  and  let  it  go ;  and  in  1844  J 

the  Toriwse  so  marked  was  found  crawling  > 

over  Gillet's  grave.  < 
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Tbe  striped  Bats. 
The  besutiful,  well  flavored,  and  vhole- 

>  aome  fisb,  one  of  the  greatest  favorites  od 
I  DOT  tables,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 

>  varisties  of  tbe  peroh  family  with  wbioh 


our  fresh  and  salt  waters  abonnd,  ia  •■  re- 
markable for  a  peouliarit}'  in  tbe  stmoture 
of  the  eye,  as  for  tbe  exoelleat  find  wkioh 
it  yields  to  us. 


X==^ 


THE  ADJUOTING  MUSCLE  IN  THE  ETE  OF  THE  STRIPED  BASS. 


The  (wo  upper  fifiures  here  show  the 
j  sections  of  tbe  eye  of  this  fish,  with  a  Ui- 
I.  angular  muaole,  marked  A,  which  moves 
I  tiie  magnifier,  or  ball,  baokwards  and 
>  forwards,  to  adapt  the  vision  to  objects  at 
I  different  distances.  It  is  attached  to  the 
I  sheath  of  a  nerve  coming  in  at  tbe  back 
I  of  the  eye,  and  running  along  a  division 
•  at  tbe  loner  part  of  the  retioa.  One  of 
}  the  angles  is   attaobed    to  tbe  magaifier, 


(see  the  two  lower  figures,)  and  asolber  ] 

passes  through  a  loop,  and  ia  inserted  In  i 
the  membranes   of  tbe  vitreous  humour. 
The    oontmctioQ  of  the  muscle  draws  tbe 

magnifier  forward  ;    and,  when  it  relaxes,  \ 

the  spring    of  the    membrane    draws  it  < 

back.    These  and  tnaay  other  partioulara  j 

our  readers  may  find  in  Dr.  Wallis's  llitle  < 

work.  ' 


l  publican  has  the  following  article  « 

>  gard  to  a  most  curious  phenomenon  of  the 
!  Eall  wells  there ; — 

"  It  has  been  known  to  the  public  for 

•  some  two  years,  that    several   exiennve 

',  salt  furnaces  in  the  Kanawha  salt  region 

^  have   been  operated    extensively  by  gas. 

>  The  gas  forcing  up  the  water  from  the 
'  depth  of  a  thousand  or  fifleen  hundred 
I  feel,  and  then  being  collected  in  a  barrel 
I  which  serves  as  a  gasometer,   it  is  oon- 


veyed  by  a  pipe  to  the  furnace,  fumishing  | 
all  the  heat  necessary  to  carry  on,  at  the  ■ 
same  time,  all  the  processea  of  the  mai 
ftcture  of  salt  to  its  completion  in  an 
tabliahment  capable  of  a  hundred  barrels 
a  day,  and    at  night  brilliantly  lighting   < 
up  the   whole     works — thus     saving    the    ', 
expense  of  a  steam  engine  to  pump  up  the 
water,  and  all  the  fuel  and  lights.     Last 
week    in  deepening  one  of  the  wells  of 
Hassrs.    Dickenson  and  Shrawsbary,  the 
augur  struck  a  stream  of  gas  at  tbe  depth 
of  cae  thousand  feet,  that  in  quaolUy  and 
force  far  surpasses  anytbing  of  the  kind 
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h&9€HftbTB  {HBtovdfod  hefty  or  portiitps  in 
the  Worid.  The  auger  Was  pressed  up 
with  iuoh  force  as  almost  to  overcome  the 
exertions  of  the  j^orkmeo  to  hold  it  down 
while  they  could  unscrew  th*  gas  detach* 
maala  The  way  behig'  cleaiii^  the  gas, 
having  (b)l  play,  sent  a  column  of  wafer 
one  Irandred  feet,  (and  if  tubed,  would  no 
doubt  raise  it  to  double  that  distance,)  oc- 
casionally discharging  ston^s^  from  the 
size  of  a  musket  ball,  to  thai  of  a  hen's 
egg^  alaaoet  wKh  the  force  of  grape-shot 
from  a  piece  of  ordnaaee. 

When  we  were  there,  on  Thursday  last, 
all  hands  were  engaged  m  8<5tiye  efforts  to 
get  down  a  plug,  to  check  the  fbree  of  the 
gas,  80  as'  t6  enable  them  to  insert  the 
tube.  They  have,  we  learn,  partially  suc- 
ceeded, and,  in  a  few  days,  both  the  gas 
and  water  will  be  turned  to  ^ood  acoount. 
Berioue  appreb^skma  were  very  justly  en- 
tevlamed  of  the  deflPtraotioa  oi  the  fbr- 
nacea  ia-  the  immediate  neighborhood,  as 
well  arfof  the  residence  of  Mr.  Tompkins, 
should  this  immei]ise  body  of  gas  take  fire, 
which  it' was  thought  niigbt  occur  from  a 
steamboat  passing  on  the  jiver^  so  exteti- 
sivaly  was  H  di^ised-  thronffh  the  atmes- 
phisire.'  A  strong  guard  is  kept  Hp  night 
and  day,  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe*—- 
On  Sunday  the  third  well  from  the  one  we 
are  speakmg  of  took  fire,  and  with  the  nx)St 
ttE^tivd  eX^rtions^  wsa  not  eztinjguisb^  till 

daniage    waa  dcme  4o   the 


worire^ 


*•. 


Tha^  <Mrr  readers  may  hdrve'some  idea 
t)f  the  e^ftent  ofbature^s  labcMratdry,.  or  gas 
matiatii<itory  on  the  Kftilawha,.  we  will  say 
"'that  gas  enough  issued  frona  single  well  to 
light  ill  t}ie  ctties  in  the  United  States,  and 
wa  think  we  might  safely  throw  in  London, 
.Paris,-  St.  Peteraburgh,  and  half  a  doaen 
oth^.r  Wg  c4t4e*  of  Buit>pe. 

• 

Some  enterteiri  /bfirs  that  both  the  gaa 
'and  the 'salt  water  will  shortly  fail;  but  we 
incline  .to  the'  opinion  that  the  upper  stra^ 
turn;  the  outskirts,  the  suburbs  oiwy,  of  the 
treasure?  of  salt  and  gas,  as' well  as  many 
a  auVteirqto^aa  wonder,  i^e  just  now  being 
raachcNd.:-  Na  manec.'  Wt^  dominions 
dowm  there  may  be  encroached  upon,  whe- 
ther those  oFftuto  or  -ffiblus,  ptff-enter^ris- 
iQg  salt  inanufectarers  are  as  determihed 
to  explore  ihemj  |inhex.tbeni,  revel  in  their 
nafsec^^y  asthewhigssay  the  annexationists 
%Te  by  »<v1  by  to. '!  rtfvel  in  the  halls  of  the 
Mottte^Oiniali.:" 


••* 


The  Importance  of  lffaim»£.--Of  this 
kind  of  improvement,  almost  evary  ferm  in 
the  country  is  more  or  less  susceptroiie.  But 
how  should  it  be  done,  at  what  depth,  and 
with  what  material  ?  As  to  the  depth,  the 
young  farmer  who  wishes  to  do  his  work 
well,  will  neither  imitate  nor  rely  loo  much 
on  the  practice  of  the  district  he  comes  from^ 
or  in  which  his  own  farm  may  happen  to  be 
situated  If  so  he  will,  in  Ayrshire — by  the 
advise  of  the  wiseacres  in  that  country — put 
in  his  drains  only  twenty  inches,  or  two  K>ot 
in  depth ;  in  Berkeshire  he  will  sink  them 
to  three  feet ;  and  in  Sussex  he  may  be  car- 
ried along  with  the  rising  tide  to  put  none  in 
shallower  than  four  feer.  He  will  not  trust, 
we  say,  wholly  to  example.  He  will  say  to 
himself  rather,  what  is  the  object  I  have  in 
view,  and.  what  implements  have  I  to  etted^ 
it? 

In  draining  he  has  one  leading,  one  mas- 
ter object;  we  may  call  it,  to  attend  to.  He; 
has  to  deepen  his  soil,,  that  the  roots  of  his' 
crops  may  descend  farther — may  draw  their 
feed  from  greater  depths,  and  from  a  larger- 
body  of  earth..  The  more  completely  he' 
can  efiect  this,  the  better  wflt  l^swork  be 
done.      •      . 

Ho>;^  deep- will' his  crops  send  down  their 
roots  ?  In  favorable  circumstances  his* 
wheat  and  clover,  £ven  his  turnips,  will  de* 
seend  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  His  opera- 
tions, then,  would  be  in  some  degree  peffeipt, 
if  he  could  so  open,  and  drain,  .and  dootor 
his  land,  ad  to  enable. and  induce  theiaoCii  of 
his  crops  to  go  down  so  fiir  as  this. 

'  But  they  will  never,  or  rarely  at  least,  de- 
'scend  lower  than  the  level  of  tlie'Wiatef*di 
the  bottom  of  His.  drains.  He  cannot,  there- 
jfore,,K6pe  to  make  his  soil  available  ta  ihe 
ffirowthoi  his  crops  to  a  greater  defithtfiaa 
Uiat  tn  which  hn  dhunt  deSMwl.  •  Thvea 
feet  th0D,  he  will  sayj'iappeats  to  he  a  rea- 
sonable depth  for  a  perfect  drafts; 

Again,  drained  land  must  ha  opened  be- 
neath by.  the  subeoil  plough,  ot-hj  the  iudc:, 
.^tha  rains,  roots  and  air  aseto  descend^  oad 
ihe  ftiH  benefits  are  Id.  be  derived  flrom  .the 
drains*  Withotir  exiting  implements — 
especiaHy  w4jhr  the  fbrk— ^ne  soil  may  l)e 
stirred  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  inches.  The 
top  of  the  drain^  therefore,  should  beat  least 
this  depth  under  the  surface;  and  this^^fain 
fariliffS:the  whole  depth  of  a  perfect  drain  to 
wkhui'ft  few  inches  of  three  feet,  as  before. 

flel'ecJed, 

— I 

A  Whife  Sulphur  Spring  of  great  mediol- 
nal  virtn«fs  has  been  opened,  about  nine  liailH 
*  from  Saratoga,  H.  Y.,  on  Saratogti  Lake.     ' 
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Tbia  u  one  of  those  (iiigulu  animals  whicb 
w«*i  ihe  appearance  of  ^lanin;  aad  thatin 
ao  linking  a  d^ee,  that  it  is  not  only  nata- 
rel  to  mistake  them  at  fint  sigpht  for  eubjecia 
of  the  regetablB  kingdom,  bnt  very  difficult, 
to  be  cotmneed  that  each  is  ibe  bet,  even 
•Aei  a  close  examiDation.  There  are  seTer- 
«]  Tfuietiei  fbnad  in  different  seia.  Our  ros-  . 
aels  of  war  risiting  the  Balearic  Islands,  □□ 
die  coast  «f  Spain,  sometimes  God  their  an* 
•hon  dippiog  into  water  where  these  sea- 
IbwoB  ■booJad ;  but  there,  as  well  as  else- 
wkere,  iIm  eorioits  obserrei  ia  ofisD  defeated 
in  hia  .stunipa  to  prococe  apecimem  which 
[  mwht  retain^  their  beauty. 
I  They  spread  a  circular  row  of  their  films 
'  cJoady  resembling  certain  Sowers,  from  the 
'   '       of  a  slender  supporter,  whicb  seems  a 

a,  although  destiiute  of  leaves  and  branch-  . 
'.  as.  While  untouched  but  by  iha  water,  in 
,.  which  it  grows,  it  aiands  like  a  flpwer  on 
I  La  stalk,  (A,)  Blighily  moved  by  the  wavv, 
'  and  showing  a  coasideraUe  deefee  of  beamy, 
C  tb«  Ciriors  Taryins  from  reddish  io 'y«llow, 
1  n>d  posseasing  a  freshness  of  appearance,  as 
\  if  the  lockaon  which  it  stands' were  acongre- 
nial  soit.  But  aa  soon  as  the.aejior'oi  tra- 
I  valler,  luiacqnaiated  with  its  'nature,  astands 
I  a  boat-hook  or  a  noosed  cord,  bo  fat  as  .to 
I  reach  the  tempting  objec  ■  its  animal  nature 
>  iiutantlv  diaplays  it»eJT.  The  aeaming  petals 
I  are  folded  up  and  drawn  from  sight;  (C,) 
,  and  soonei  ot  later  he  le*ni«  thai  be  has 


been  deceirad  by  a  aittgtilH  little  ■"■wt»l 
crentore,  as  unlike  a  plant  in  ita.  intental 
slruciure,  and  mode  of  aubsistenca,  as  it  is 
like  itin  external  form  when  viewed  from  a 
distance.  It  is  a  polypuv,  which  inhabits  a  , 
laag,  cylindrical  tnbe,  fastened  (o  a  loek, 
and  eitending  perpend  icnlariy  upwarda,  to 
which  i(  is  attached,  but  from  the  top  ot 
which  it  can  expand  the  broad,  thin,  Diiny 
parts  of  which  its  upper  extremity  consists. 

In  the  Islsnd  of  Barbuda,  in  the  West  In-  , 
dies,  is  a  remarkable  cavern,  celebniied  for  • 
its  peculiar  form,  difficult  access  and  the  | 
dangerous  raab  of  waters  which  ponr  auddan- 
1^  into  it  at  particular  times  of  weather  and  ' 
tide,  as  well  as  for  its  abimdatwe  of  sea 

Tia  Sm  Flotter  CoMra. 

"  I  aceompanied  a  gay  party  (rf'  frieoda  ti 
that  beautiful  but  dangerous  place,"  ttid  t 
(Mntleman  who  had  visited  the  island  ;  "  snt  , 
foond  that  the  warnings  I  had  received  were  , 
not  anreasmable.  A  higb,  smooth  and  alo-  < 
ping  rock  most  be  deeeended,  which  dipstnto  | 
the  sea  to  an  miknown  depth,  and  wlwae  . 
surface  offers  not  a  ereg  nor  a  tww  lo  caleh  | 
at,  if  your  downward  courie  ahoulaoiiee  be-  , 
come  accelerated.  A  lad;,  who  had  ezprea-  i 
sad  a  firm  resolution  to  make  the  descent,  be-  • 
fore  obuining  a  full  view  of  tite  way,  shnt  | 
her  eyes,  and  was  carried  down  by  aome  of  i 
herfrioids;  but,  on  looking  back  from  the  ' 
.  boitoro,  became  so  faint  that  she  waa  for  a 
time  unable  to  stand.  And  tralf ,  (he  reDo- 
spect  was  appalling. 

The  cave,  at  tbe  entrance  of  which  we 
soon  found,  ourselves,  has  but  two  -apertui 
(he  door,  and  a  small,  natural  window  ii 
distant  nart,  throngh  which  amild  but  agree- 
able light  ia  admitted,  sufficient  to  show  the 
wild  crags  above  and  around  .us.  .  Such « 
dark  and  cool  retreat  seemed  peculiary  wel-  ^ 
come,  in  a  warm  day  and  a  tropical  cliiaatc    ' 
after  a  laborious  and  dangeiooa  walk ;  and    ' 
Ibe  cavern  floor,  though  at  first  indistinctly    , 
seen,  seemed  level   and  convenient  for  the    i 
feet.    It  presented  tinges  of  different,  colors,    ' 
in  different   parts,  something  like   a-  flower    \ 
garden  seen  in  the  tvriKght,  or  a  meadow  «t    : 
anns«t,  streaked  with   clover  bloasoma  and 
butter-cups.    I  might  almost  Iwve  bdiercd 
that  the  tl<^r  had  lieen  spread  with, a   rich 
carpet ;    buT  (here  were,  motiooa  here  aod 
there,  as  in  a  field  tif  grain  mowed  by   « 

"Look    at  the  sea  Bowers T'   exdjiim«d 
one  cj" my  friends;  andl  soon   ^W  thrbnglt- 
the  illusion.    The  floor  Vss  covered  by  lite' 
sea,  which  towed  freely  in  al  acme  tmaacii 
crevices  belaW  f  and  was  overgrown '  with 
sea   Buwera^  of  different  colors  and  perhaps  - 
.^ifferent  ^>ecie3,  which;  clit^«ring  togeiliec 
in  groups,  farmed  spots  of  various  forms  and 
sizes,  interrupted  a  Ijiile,  b^re  and  there,  bjr    \ 
a  few   sfepping  siottes,   on  which 'we  after-     f 
Wards  walked  about  in  all  directjona.    What      ' 
■eaflawert  were,  I  had  jn  te  learn;  Rfid     S 
soon  stood   among  a  beantifulbed  Of  iboS-      \ 
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They,  were  tik*  ^^f?  <^*^^  *  <^^  ^  stooped 
to  cull  a  bouqaet.  But,  what  was  my  sur- 
prise !  My  DDger  had  but  just  dipped  ioto 
the  water,  when  a  lar^^e  yellow  flower  Which 
I  had  marked  for  my  hrst  prize*  folded  up  its 
broad  petals,  and  drew  them  into  its  stem, 
whoUy  out  of  sight.  I  started:  but  reached 
for  one  of  its  neighbors  with  a  quicker  mo- 
tion, and  that  as  suddenly  disappeared.  With 
the  end  of  mj  cane  I  then  struck  at  the  stem 
or  root  of  a  third,  and  broke  it ;  but  when  I 
took  it  up  the  beauty  was  gone — the  petals 
were  changed  to  a  mere  film. 

This  occupation  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  a  loud  shout  of  alarm,  and  a  rush  of  all  the 
partjr  to  the  open  air.  An  experienced  friend 
on  tne  watch  had  heard  the  coming  of  one  of 
those  waves  which  inundate  the  carern  every 
few  hours,  and  we  saved  ourselves  only  by  a 
precipitate  flight.'* 

Danuh  East  Indies, — ^It  appears  from  the 
following  paragraph,  which  we  find  in  the 
London  papers,  that  the  King  of  Denmaik  has 
sold  oat  his  territories  in  the  East  Indies,  af- 
ter a  possession  of  more  than  200  years,  to 
the  English  East  India  Company.  These 
are  the  town  of  Serampore,  on  the  river  Hagh 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  now  Calcutta,  and  the 
town  and  district  of  Tranquebar. 

Serampore  is  a  town  of -13,000  inhabitants, 
well  built  in  the  European  style,  and  it  has 
been  hitherto  the  residence  of  the  Governor 
General  of  the  Danish  possessions  of  the  In- 
dies. It  is  pleasantlv  situated,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  being  cheap  tLere,  it  is  much 
resorted  to  by  many  English  families,  as  a 

S referable  residence  to  Calcutta. — Formerly, 
uring  the  long  wars  between  Great  Britain 
and  tne  French,  as  a  neutral  port,  it  enjoyed 
great  advantages  for  commerce,  and  it  became 
extremely  rich.  The  advantages  of  this  dis- 
tinction It  hds  for  a  long  time  been  derived 
of,  and  by  the  present  transfer  of  its  flag,  it 
will  c^eourse  be  permanently  lost,  if  there 
were  before  any-  prospecu  of  its  being  re- 
vived. It  has  l^en  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal fieat  of  the  Baptist  Missionariesr  in  the 
East,  and  of  a  great  establishment  for  the 
prioiisg  of  the  scriptures  in  all  the  languages 
of  the  East.  Tranouebar  is  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan- 
jore.  '  It  consists  of  a  small  territory,  for 
wbioh  the  Danes  have  paid,  to  the  Rajah  of 
Tantoe,  an  aanual  rent  of  2000  (Mcea  rupees, 
from  the  year  ]i6i6.  It  is  a*  (own  of  12,000 
.nhabitants — independently  of  those  is  a  small 
uirroui^ding  temtory,  handsomely  built,  in 
the  European  style,  with  fine  .streets,  and 
large  houses  two  or  three  stori'es  Jn  height, 
-ornainented  with  porticoes.  It  was  the  resi- 
debceof  a  Governor  who  was  subordinate  ta 
the  Gtovemor  General  at  Serampore.  The 
following'  is  the  accoimt  lumished  by  the 
English  papers  of  the  transfer  of  these  pos- 
sessions; 

The  Copenhagen  papers  state  that  his  Ma- 
jesty rhe  King   of  Denmark  has   ratified  in 


Privv  Council  the  treaty  of  Feb.  22d  which  was 
concluded  at  Calcutta,  between  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Danish  possessions,  Stat^  Coun- 
cellor  Hansen,  on  the  one  side,  and  Sir  H. 
Hardmge,  Governor  General  of  British  India, 
on  the  other,  respecting  the  sale  of  certain 
Danish  E^st  India  colonies  to  the  East  India 
Company.  The  purchase  money  amoimts  to 
1,126,000  rix  dollarr.  The  treaty,  virhich 
consists  of  nine  articles  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Danish  subjects,  religious  missions, 
commerce,  &c.,  refers  only  to  the  Danish 
possessions  on  the  continent  of  India,  viz: 
Tranquebar  and  Serampore  ( the  latter  situated 
near  Calcutta,  and. hitherto  known  in  Den- 
mark as  Frederiksnagor)  and  a  district  m 
Balasore.  There  is  no  mention  made  in  the 
treaty  of  the  Nicobar  islands,  which  have 
been  for  a  long  time  claimed  by  Denmark* 
but  in  which  no  Danish  establishment  at 
.present  exists.  The  treaty  was  also  signed 
on  the  English  side  by  Sir  G.  Pollock. 

Btes. — To  prevent  bees  from  going  off 
upon  swarming,  take  the  precaution,  when 
they  exhibit  a  disposition  to  swarm,  to  stop 
most  of  the  holes  by  which  they  leave  the 
hive,  so  as  to  force  the  swarm  to  be  a  good 
while  coming  out.  Tha  swarm  is  comnKMilv 
made  up  of  me  young  bees,  many  of  which 
can  scarcely  fly ;  and  as  nothing  can  be  dona 
by  the  swarm  till  all  are  out  of  the  hive  but 
flv  about  in  the  air,  by  prolonging  the  time 
of  their  coming  out,  the  feeble  ones  ^et  tired, 
and  their  plan  so  frustrated  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  alight  for  rest,  and  re-ar- 
range for  their  joumev.  If  the  swarm  be 
able  to  leave  the  old  nive  all  at  once,  they 
care  but  Uttle  about  alighting. — Selected^ 

Whaling  FUet,^Oux  whaling  fleet,  s^ft 
the  NewDuryport.Herald,*  now  counts  six 
hundred  and  twenty* five  vessels,  the  greater 
pairt  of  which  are  ships  of  four  hundred  tons 
burthen,  amounting  m  all  to  two  hundred 
thousand*  (ons.  The  majority  of  these  vat- 
sels  cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between 
fifteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men  are  required 
to  man  these  vessels,  half  of  whom  fto  to 
sea  for  the  first  time  as  <*  green  hands,"  and 
return  after  a  voyage  of  fatigue  and  hazard 
transformed  into  sailors.    . 

The  value  of  the  whale  fleet  is  estimated 
at  not  less  than  twenty -five  AflKons  of  dol- 
lars, extracted  from  the  ocean  by  hard  tott, 
exposure,  and  danger.  The  estimated  quan- 
tity of  oil  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
about  four  hundred  thousand  barrels,  nearly 
one  half  of  which  is  sperm  oil.' 


AflolAer  R§eohUion  atfrtipted  in  Mesieo^'^ 
The  soldiers  on  duty  .at  the  palace  pronoun- 
ced for  Federalism  and  tooK  the  President 
and  some  of  the  ministers  prisoners,  bdt  other 
troops  having  attacked  and  defeated  them 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  order  was 
soon  restored.  Some  in  iives  were  lost  aad  ^ 
18  were  wounded.  c 
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An  Ext  Indian  Weaver. 

Thifl  »  the  rimple  toom  m  which  the  fine, 
ildicnte,  admiied  aod  cosily  fabricR  of  tbe 
Eatt  are  woran.  How  Utile  ingreDuiir.  la- 
bor oi  eipMcc  is  bid  oat  in  its  conetniclion; 
and  how  destitnie  docfl  it  appeal  nf  all  im- 
prorementB  beyond  its  otie>nal  plan !  The 
delicate  fingen,care,  peneTerance,  and  pmc- 
tioJ  skill  d"  die  natives,  with  such  poor  na- 
^inerjr  a»  this,  are  able  to  excel  the  less 
paliebt  and  more  time^faTing  mannfaeturaiB 
of  Europe,  sithongh  exertions  have  not  been 
wanting  to  compete  with  and  to  offido  them. 

Thon^  many  such  looms  as  this  have  no 
better  protection  from  the  weather  than  the 
small  and  poor  houses  of  die  Hindoos,  and 
many  othero  ve  set  np  in  the  open  air, 
where  their  operations  are  intermpted  by 
inin,'  they  ptodnce  the  most  eipenBive" 
eanel's-haic  shawls,  and  other  splendid 
uticlea  of  dress,  which  decoretftthe  persona 
^*  the  wealthy  in  Europe.  *Di  -even  ui  Ame- 
tiea,  oft^  to  thf  serions  ittjury  ef  the  mind 
and  he^rt,  of  the  usefulness  aAfl  the  leal 
.happiness  of  the  wearer. 


The  •••«■  and  die  8«nln«L 
On  the  sgth  of  May  Inst,  I  ^as  riding  on 
a  small  .road  -in  the  12ih  district  of  Dooly 
eonnir,  near  the  Allapahaw,  when  I  saw  a 
!  Mnnnoii  si>cd  fox  squirrel  stickiiig  to  the 
Bld^'of  apine  Iree^  some  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  earth.  When  I  got' opposite  the. 
•quirrel,  I  saw  him  move  a  liiile  on'ihe  side 
ef  the  tree.  '  I  ibde  some  SO  or  30  yards  past 
the  squftrel,  when  the  idea  occprred  lo  roe 
That  ii  might  he' charmed  by  a  saake.  I  im- 
mediately  .turned  back  in  the  direction  «f  the 
tquirreli-nnd  when  I  got  within  eight  steps 
•at  the  tree  where  (he  squirreliVas,  at  once  I 
heard  a  lattle-snake  commence  siag^g,  np- 


porently  onder.  the  feet  of  vaj  aninal.  I 
clapt  spars  and  got  off  a  few  yards,  stopped 
and  looked  back,  and  saw  a  very  venomotu- 
looking  rattle-snake  not  more  than  foai^and-a 
half  or  Ave  ket  long.  I  imroedintdy  dis- 
mounted from  my  animal,  and  look  up  a 
lighlwood  limb  (bat  lay  near  br  and  gave 
the  snake  a  pretty  heavy  blow,  which  eansed 
hhu  losing  load  and  strong,  and  at  the  time 
I  struck  the  snake  ibe  squirrel  leaped  from 
the  tree,  I  think,  about  three  feet,  and  it 
•eemed  to  me  the  squirrel  leaped  higher  thkn 
far.  I  gave  ibe  snake  a  second  blbw,  md 
the  squirrel  leaped  again,  and  so  on,  imtil  I 
gnve  the  soakea  tbirf  How,  when  the  snake 
sung  weaker,  and  the  aquirrel  se^niiigly  got 
weaker  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  then  went  to  the  tree,  thinking  to  find 
the  snake  that  had  q^anned  the  sqUiird,  but 
it  was  not  there,  nor  any  nearer  than  eight 
steps.  I  looked  at  the  squirrel,  could  not  see 
any  thing  ihe  matter  with  it,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  tired  almost  to  death,  panting  and 
struggling  for  breath.  .  I  returned  to  the 
Eoake,  and  with  the  same  limb  I  pecked  hia 
head  soft.  I  a^aio  returned  to  the  aquirrel, 
and  saw  him  in  about  one  minaie  breathe 
his  Ibh^.  I  look  Dp  the  squirrel,  and  the 
blood  bad  tub  out  of  his  left  nostril  down  the 


s^uinel  was  never  bun  hy  me.    After  partly  S 

killing  thri  snake,  when  1  first  went  to  the  ( 

squirrel,  I'touched  its  thigh  with  the  toe  t^  J 

my  boot — it  nevef  moved  nor  even  tried  to  S 

set  out  of  my  way.  -I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  i 

that  killinE  the  snake  was  the  cause  of  the  J 

squirrel's  death.    Tbe  snake  was  not  larger  J 
around,  I  think,  than  the  wrist  of  a  large  n 
He  had  five  rattles  and  a  bntton.— & 
Oeorgioh. 


Formation  of  Artifitiai  SheU.^-In  soch  i 

an  i^vestigaiioti  as  the  preaeM,  it  in  nM  iin-  * 

worthy  of  notioe,  that  the   prodiiotlsD  of  ( 

•hell  is  a  nntural  operatioa,  wh-'ch  can  be  | 

precisely   Irtittated  'artificially.     Soch  an  i 

incrustation  takes  place  on   both  the  out-  ; 

side  and  inside  of  the  wheel  in  a  hieaching  < 

establishment   in   which    cotton    cloth    in  ' 

rinsed  free  of  tbe  lime  ,em|^oyed   in  .ita  < 

purjficittioii.  '  From  tbe  droawng  employed  | 
by  the  wa«TCT,  tbe  olqib  irtitaina  the  ani. 
'mal  matter,  gii^in;   this   and  tbe   lime 

form  I  he  constituents   of  the   IncruslatiMi,  i 

exactly  as  in  'n^itural  ahelt.     In  th&whtel  ! 

employed  'at  Catrina,  in  A7rshire,  where  < 

the  phenbnienon  wa»  first,  observed  by  tbe  J 

,  eye  cif  science,  it  had  required   ten  yean  J 

n  produce  a  ecating  the  tenth  of  an  inch  \ 

in  thtehDess.    ^hie  incrustation  has  all  the-  ^ 

charaoter  of   sheH,   displaying    a  Highly  \ 

polished   surface,     beautifully  iridescent,  J 

and   when    broken,   a  foliated   teUure.—  \ 
Veitiget  of  CreaHo*. 
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Of  pie  diflereDl  Tarieties  of  this  epecies  of 
i  birdawe  hare  sevenl  in  onr  counliy,  and 
)  ih.9j[  ue  qniie  nQiaerotM,  ftllhough  Umjt  an 
(  bataeUora  Men.  Theilf  efn  ar«  ao  formed 
i  Aat  they  ate  irell  in  the  dark,  aad  very  is* 

>  dwdnctl)  in  the  light.  It  baa  beoiiupposed 
i  br  tome  that  ihey  shun  the  light  bacauie  it 
[  gireB  pain  io  their  ot^db  of  Bight ;  bnt  ihk 
)  it  notprobahk,  a*,  when  expoaad  toit,  they 
(  «jip(*r  alapid]  and  ait  still,  without  ahowing 
^  any  aymptoou  of  uneasineHi. 

)  Tbere  are  pianr  nocturnal  animala  in  all 
-.  the  daaaea^  tiX:  qaadi|ip«da,  fairda,  flabea, 
?  reptilea  and  insects;  and  their  habits  are 
)  either  wholly  or  in  part  ,deteni^ed  by  the 
(  nature  of  their  eyes.  They  »ie<  bowerar, 
\  in  generrtl,  but  imperfectly  kaown;  for  'tbe 
S  very  obvious  reason,  thst  they' are  at  rHt 
i  while  mankind  are  awake  and  abroad,  and 
I  that  the  darkneEB  or  twilight  which  is  con- 
I  genial  to  them,  is  un&vorabletoobaerTaliona 
<  by  ns.  Hoch  of  what  we  know  of  their 
(  habits  is  therefore  doe  to  the  tabors  and  self- 
S  denial  c£  naturaliats  possessing  uuoommon 
(  derotioa  toKience;  lo  ■uchas  are  wilt&ig  to 
f  ienue  the  boara  of  sleep  as  well  as  those  ot 
I  wsky^,  to  the  study  of  nature. 
\      The  Owls  belong  <o  the  first  of  the  six  of- 

>  ileti)  rf  birds,  r'n:  the  birds  of  prey,  orthoee 
I  whicfa  aeise  oo  animale  for  food.  Like  the 
J  others,  they  carry  tbe  marks  by  which  they 
)  are  all  distinguishable,  vis:  strong,  sharp 
i  add  crooked  bflle  and  claws,  the  latter  move- 
(  aUe  like  fingers.  These  are  like  the  arms  of 
}  a  soldier,  as  they  show  to  whalannyorregi' 
(  Dent  he  betongs.    These  weapoitt,  however, 


indicate  something  more  than  the  mere  foct  J 
tlwt  the  possessor  of  them  takes  anlniBls  for  ] 
food.  They  show  that  his  stomach  is  i 
formed  as  to  digest  m^at,  and  that  his  frame  J 
Is  BO  consiituied  as  to  be  best  snsiained  by  < 
snchnDnrishmftDt,  and,  in  general,  that  vege-  < 
table  lubstances  are  not  adapted  to  it. 

One  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  owl, 
which  can  hardly  fail,  to  bs,  noticed  on  dose 
inapectioD.  is  ihe  silky  Bofkness  of  its  ihiqk  < 
coat  ofiplumage.    The  fibres  of  the  feathma  < 
are  thickly  inienuingled  with  keg  and  toft  J 
threads,  the  nse  of  which  uatoialist*  appa^   < 
to  bare  found  difficnlty  in  coitjeeturing.  They  < 
are  now  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  tbe  pw 
feet  silence  with  which  it  performs  its  flight, 
sonecesaary,  in  a  still  night,  when  it  powMw  i 
on  its  prey.    The  small  itoctumal  aninml^,  , 
which  form  much  of  the  food  of  some  of  tbe  J 
owls,  would  hsrdly  desire  a  better  signal  for  i 
escape,  than  the  noise  of  its  wingt,  if  they  } 
were  construoted  like  those  j>f  moat  other  ' 
birds; but  with  tlfe  airpnlage  tbey.posB«aa, 
they  are  usually  well  fed  on  fiel^  mice  in  the  i 
teasoQ,  in  .many    (£  their  chosen  '  resgrta.   ( 
These,  are  sei^  to  be  stMne  of  t^e   chiff  at-  ] 
tractions  ol  the-naintfoiu  oWla,  wluch..>re  ( 
often  observod  on.  tte  Bbuih  abore  of  Long  ! 
Island.     ■■■■.■  "     .  .' 

AudnbonL  in  hia  elegant,  -in^ernSng  iiwl  i 
iaitnietive  vdmnetfonAmeriean'OrftiiWogy, 
giT^*a  curious  acaoUn(  of  the  mkniier  in  ) 
iwhich'ihe.wildtuskey  Bfflnetin^dndqttlie  i 
a  Moults  of  ibe  larger  owls,  which  are  s(rai%  < 
and- bold  enough  t^  atta^ck.  them,  la..'iheir*< 
roQBtingplaces.  It  is  the  pmetice  of  ,ib«ae  , 
sagacious  birds,  to  keep  .one  of  their  Mmber  < 
as  a  ceatiBel.'While  th^  lit  sleeping  on  their,  i 
roosts  in  «  forest-  tree.  When  an  Owl  QsikM  | 
hit  appearance,  a-  low  murmur  front  tbe  | 
Jookrout  wakens  all  the  flock,  and  each  < 
stands  expecting  the. -oharn  of  the  stealthy  | 
foe.  They  do  not  offer  to^y;  but,  as  noon  ae  ' 
the  owl  iq  seen  gti^isg-Ar  his;  otgect,  the  < 
marked'  fowl  suddenly  ihrofrs'  Itself,  down^ , ! 
wards  without  letting  -go  iTH  'hold  of  the'S 
branch  oa  which,  it  rodsls,'  hanging  head-  ( 
downward,  until  tbe  assttiUnt'has  Shot  barm-  \ 
testlyby.  'fihe  then  recovers. ler  positio 
while  the  disajipointed  marauder  taketf  'apo>  < 
tber  atand,  to  choose  endftDuoceoponanoiher.  , 
prey.  All  this,'  perfbqoedin  the  silence  of -^ 
midntgbt  and  the  dai^des3"of  the  Fafest)  • 
would  banlly  have  been'  iila^e'Uiown  by  &  ', 
lest  enquiring  naluraKBt  than  Audubon. 


♦ 


.    f. 


MS 
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The  following  is  an  abridged  scientific 
account  of  the  Owl,  from  Curier.  It  belongs 
to  the  second  family  of  the  birds  of  prey,  the 
Noctumse,  or  night  birds.  They  are  distinguish- 
ed by  a  large  head,  great  eyes  directed  for- 
wards, surrounded  by  a  circle  of  slender  fea- 
thers, the  anterior  of  which  coTer  the  cera 
of  the  beak,  and  the  posterior  the  opening  of 
the  ear.  Their  enormous  pupil  permiu  the 
entranee  of  so  many  rays  of  light,  that  they 
are  dazzled  by  that  of  day.  Their  cranium, 
which  is  thick,  but  formed  of  a  light  substance, 
18  excavated  by  large  sinuses,  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  ear,  and  which  probably  as- 
gist  in  hearrag;  but  the  organs  of  flight  are 
not  yery  vigorous.  Their  fourchette  (com- 
monly called  in  fowls  the  breast-bone  or 
merry-thought)  is  weak,  and  their  flight,  con- 
sequently, not  powerful,  this  bone  being  a 
brace,  to  keep  the  wings  apart 

They  can  direct  their  external  toe  either 
forwards  or  backwards.  They  fly  chiefly  by 
twilight  and  moonlight;  and  in  the  day- 
time will  not  fly  .when  attacked,  only  stand 
erect,  with  ludicrous  postures  and  gestures. 
Their  food,  is  wholly  animal,  chiefly  mice 
and  small  birds;  The  latter  often  form  small 
bands  of  volunteei;p  from  all  quarters,  when 
«ii  owl  is  discovered,  and  w'age  against  it  a 
most  harrassing  warfare. 

They  form  but  one  genus,  and  naturalists 
divide  .them  into  subgenera,  by  their  tufts, 
the  sixe'of  their  ears,  jtke  extent  of  the  circle 
of  €q^thertfroimd  the  efe,'and  some  other 

differ^ces* 

.        *»  •     * 

T^e  homed  awls  haye  two  tuflts  of-fe&tbers, 

which  can  be  nUatd  and  *depressed 'at.  plea- 

aiure,*t^e  couch  (if  the  ear  extends  inii  semi- 

eirele  from  the  beak  to  fhe  top  of  the  head, 

with  a  membraheous  opening  in  front,  and 

the  feet  and  nails  are  covered  with  feathers. 

The  common  Owl  is  of  this  species,  and  is 

fiiwn-colored,  with  long  brown  spots  on  the 

body,  confusefd  lines  on  the  back  and  wings, 

iioms  half  the  leqgtlf  of  the  head,  and  eight 

.  or  nine  bands  on  the  tail. 


An-  Impfirtant  Distinction* 

An  essential  difi[erence  between  the  Chris- 
tian system  and  every  false  religion  is  very 
plainly  and  forcibly  point^  out  by  Bishop 
Whateley,  in'  an  appendix  to*  his  volume  of 
I ,  .Six  Essays,  which  has. often,  been  overlck>ked, 
and  seldom  receiv-ed  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness which  it  deserves.  In  presenting  it  to 
our  readers,  we  shall  oopy  the  language  of 


a  reviewer  of  the  Bishon*s  work,  in  tlie  last 
number  of  the  North  British  Review. 

«'  The  peculiarity  alluded  to  is,  that  the 
Christian  Religion  aloTUi  is  without  a  priest. 
Among  the  Jews  a  distinct  order  of  men 
were  set  apart  for  a  peculiar  purpose,  and  the 
office  of  their  priests  was  to  perform  religious 
services  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  S  the 
people.  Thev  offered  sacrifices,  and  perform- 
ed ceremonial  rites,  which  they  alone  could 
duly  disc&arge,  standing  in  the  place  of  medi- 
ators between  God  and  the  people.  Amon^; 
the  pagans  the  priests  were  considered  indi- 
viduals to  w^om  certain  religions  services 
were  appropriated,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  more  particularly  ibr  those  Indi- 
viduals who  availed  themselves  of  their  aid. 
But  there  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  There  is  one  Mediator  and 
High  Pnest  for  all,  through  whom  all  have 
equal  access  to  God.  There  are  now  no  sa 
crifices  to  be  offered  up  to  the  Deity,  **  Christ 
having,  by  one  sacrifice,  perfected  forever 
them'  that  are  sanctified."  There  are  no  pe- 
culiar ceremonies  to  be  performed  exchuively 
by  the  priest,  by  which  the  Almighty  may 
be  rendered  more  propitious ;  no  mysteries  of 
which  they  alone  hare  the  knowledge.  They 
administer  indeed  the.  sacraments,  but  they 
owe  their  efficacy  not  to  any  virtue  in  them, 
or  in  him  that  doth  administer  them  ;  and  are 
only  beneficial  by  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
working  of  his  8[Hrit,  in  those  who  by  faith 
receive  them.  ^ 

"  The  ambi^ities  of  langoage,  and  the 
erroneous  pracuces  of  some  of  the  ChriaiiaB 
churches,  have  led  to  misconceptions  on  this 
subject. .  Certam  ministers  of  religion  were 
ordained  bv  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  day,  nod  tlie 
name  of  **  priest*'  has. been  applied  to  thea«, 
as  to  the  ministers  of  every  other  religioQ, 
but  their  office  is  essentially  different,  and  in 
the  New   Testament   their  names  also   are 
different:  Episcopos  and   Presbyieroa  (from 
which  the  word  priest  is  formed,)  **ov«ae^'* 
or  «  elder,"  and  *'  Hiereus"  for  the  priest  of 
the  Jewish  or  Faffan  religion.  .  To  all    the 
idle  clamors  which  are  afloat  about  priest- 
craft, the  readiest  answer  is,  that  Cnristi- 
anity,  t.  e.  unperverted  Christianity,  bas  no 
priestcraft,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  has, 
in  thai  sense  of  the  words  in  which  oui  oppo- 
nenis  employ  it,  no  priest  on  earthJ" 

The  following  passage  is  in  the  author's 
own  words.  *'The  confoanding  togethef, 
then,  through  the  ambijguity  of  lai^na^c, 
two  things  thus  essentially  distinct,  mar 
well  be  expected  to  mislead,  not  onlv  sucJi 
as  are  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  but  all  who 
do  not  carefliUy  attend  to  it,  and  keep  it  stea- 
dily in  view" 


In  Canandaigua,  a  pleasant  and  public 
spirited  practice  prevails,  of  procuring  the 
portraits  of  all  the  distinguish^  sons  of  that 
place,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  partjf* 
and  piadng  them  in  the  court  hooae.- 
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MMJWINQ  AWAT  FBOM  THB  BRITISH. 

^    A  Qrtmdmoiher^t  recollections  of  the  i2««*- 

(cONTnCtTED.) 

At  last,  a  recruitit^f  officer  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Kidgefield,  and  almost  all  the 
bonnets  bat  mine*  were  put  in  order  for  the 
occasion.*'  I  suppose,  said  Agnes,  ''you 
were  fearful  of  exciting  grandfather's  jeal- 
ousy." "  No,  my  dear ;  1  was  not  afraid  of 
that,  but  had  no  wish  to  attract  the  attention 
<o^  any  other  man."  We  ibmid  Lieutenant 
Ddano  quite  an  acquisition  to  our  small 
circle;  though  not  in  the  same  regiment 
with  our  friends,  he  knew  them  all,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  engagement  between 
Oiptmin  Talbot  and  mjrsdf ;  so  that  he  could 
▼isit  us  frequently,  without  any  danger  of 
miaeonstruction. 

One  aflemoon,  during  the  summer  suc- 
ceeding our  removal,  I  was  sitting  alone, 
reading,  my  mother  baring  taken  the  chil- 
dren o«t  to  walk ;  when  a  young  man  be- 
kttging  to  the  village,  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
suit,  and  new  felt  Mt,  walked  into  the  room* 
When  he  had  got  as  near  to  the  centre  as 
possiyble,  he  stopped ; — took  off  his  hat|  bow- 
ed so  Uiw  that  it  touched  the  floor,  and  then, 
with  the  manner  of  a  school-boy  on  ex- 
hibition ^y,  *  ^peaking  his  piece,'  he  said^— 
"  yon  mre  hereby  invit^  to  attend  a  wedding 
to-miHTOw  afternoon,  at  one  o'clock,  at 
Oziaa  Fippenny's,  aiid  Mister  Leftenant, 
David  Delano,  Esquire,  is  appointed  to  be 
your  sparky  Another  low  bow,  and  exit 
Zadock  Sention. 

.At  half-past  twelve  the  next  day, LeAenant 
Dc^o,  in  his  '  regiments,'  and  I,  in  some 
of  my  long  neglected  city  finery,  oommeneed 
our  walk  to  Ozias  Fippeny's.  We  found 
pearly  alt  the  company  assembled ;  but  as  the 
bride  bad  not  yet  made  her  appearance,  in 
order,  to  save  time,  the  young  people  had 
commenced  dancing.  They  had  not  finished 
their  -second  jig,  when  the  bridegroom  .eib* 
teted,  {the  very  Zadock,  who  hAd  given  me 
the  iDyiiation'the  day  before,)  leading  in  the 
blushing  bride,  Miss  Content  Fippeney. 
She  wbs  pretty,  and  modest  in  her  appear- 
ance,  and  was  dressed  in  white  dimitv 
trimiped  with  jpreen  worsted  fringe."  *  Oh 
horrid  ?*  said  Mary.  "  Not  horrfd  at  all," 
replied  Mrs.Z. — **  Content  had  spun  and 
wove  her  bridal  dress  herself;  and  therefore, 
justly,  set  a  higher  value  on  It,  than  if  it  had 
been  bought  at  Ten  Brock's,  in  William 
street ;  and  his  store  then,  stood  as  hi^h  as 
Stewart's,  or  Fountain's,  in  modern  times. 
Thje  ceremony  was  performed  immediately 
after  their  entrance.  As  soon  as  it  was  over, 
mince  pies  baked  in  large  earthen  milk  pans, 
cider  in  quantities  to  correspond,  and  dough- 
nuts in  Urge  trays,  were  brought  in.  When 
the  eating  and  drinking  were  over,  the 
dancing  was  resumed,  and  after  Lieutenant 
Delano  had  danced  a  three  reel  with  the 
bride  and   myself,  I  took  my  departure,  at- 


*• 


fended  by  my  **  spaik."  leaving  tten  in  the 
^dst  of  <<  Hunt  the  squirreL" 

But  these  peaceful  times  were  of  short 
duration.  Lieutenant  Delano  had  returned 
to-  his  regiment  with  his  reeniits,  and  we 
had  passed  a  dull  winter ;  but  in  the  spring 
we  were  roused  once  more  by  the  news  that 
the  British  had  landed  at  Compo  Point,  be- 
tween Fairfield  and  Norwalk,  and  were  on 
their  jnarch  to  Danbury,  an  adjoining  town 
to  Ridgefield,  where  there  was  a  depot  of 
military  stores.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost !  Dapple  was  accordingly  once  more  put 
in  requisition;  though  our  arrangements 
were  not  exactly  the  same  as  before.  He 
and  a  horse  of  mv  brother's,  named  Lexing- 
ton, who  was  at  home  '*  on  furlough,"  were 
harnessed  into  a  Dutch  waggon,  which  had 
strayed  across  the  line,  from  the  State  of 
New  York ;  and  taking  as  many  valuables 
with  IIS  at  it  would  hold,  the  whole  family, 
including  Pete,  who  again  mounted  on  the  bed, 
set  forth.  We  rode  towards  the  south  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  struck  into  the 
woods,  pursuing  the  winding' of  a  cart  path, 
which  led  in  a  south-westerly  direction,-  to- 
wards the  New  York  boundary  line. 

We  soon  left  the  village  far  behind  tis,  and 
the  path  became  grassy,  and  hardly  descem- 
able.  Occasionally,  too,  all  the  domestics 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  waggon,  and 
remove  large  stones,  or  logs  from  me  tracks, 
to  prevent  bur  overturning.  After  a  time, 
which  to  me  seemed  Very  lonff,  we  reached  a 
cleared  spot  on  which  stood  the  farm-house, 
where  we  proposed  makbg  at  least  a  tempo- 
rary stop.  The  building  was  larffe  but  un- 
finished ;  the  farmer  having  neglected  the 
advice  of  scripture,  *'  not  to  buud  with(%nt 
counting  the  cost."  The  hearty  welcome  we 
received  from  him  and  his  family,  made  us 
feel  very  indifferent  to  our  accommodations ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  little  moment,  thlit 
the  stair-case  looked  extremely  like  a  kdder, 
and  that  hailf  the  window  sashes  were  filled 
up  with  shingles.  I  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  the  group  assembled  within,  which 
consisted  6f  the  farmer,  his  wife,  and^  three 
daughteris ;  and  several  of  their  jUpods, .  and . 
acquaintances,  who  living  near  tW^ principal 
road,  had,  like  us,  sought  refuge  in  this  re- 
tired spot.  • 

'Tbey  Were  anxiqusly  expecting  the  retimi 
of  the  farmer's  son,  who  had  gone  off  on  the 
plough-horse,  to  reconnoitre  from  the  tc^  of 
ahiUseveral  miles  distant;  and  they  hoped 
he  would  bring  some  tidings  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  conversation  of  his  sister,  we 
learned  that  he  had  married,  a  few  months 
before,  an  heiress  from  Wilton,  one  of  the 
neighboring  towns ;  where  she  had  now  gone 
on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  She  had,  however, 
left  her  bridal  finery  behind  her ;  about  which 
they  expressed  great  solicitude*  "  Now 
what  if  the  regulars  should  find  out  that  we 
have  hid  Eunice's  yallow  silk  gown,  down 
in  Long  Hollow !  Ill  be  botmd  they'd  be 
there  quick  enough,"  said  Charity,  the  eld- 
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second  m  age,  fat  shortttess  called  Ttm^^ 
*'  and  Toa  pnt  her  dark  chintz  into  the  chum 
miiYi  the  faWsMn/^  did^nt  ton  Charry?** 
«<0h  dear  nff,  acclaimed  Bophrony,  'the 
younfieat,  I  wish  my  pillow-case  of  chain 
and  nlUng  watlit  there,  too ;  I  tet  as  much 
by  my  yam  as  Eunice  does  by  her  silk 
gowns.  "  I  dare  say  you  do,"  said  Tempy ; 
and  began,  rather  archly,  to  hum  the  old 
tune,  **  How  tian  I  be  married  to-day,  that 
bare  neither  bhinkeis  nor  sheets  T' 

At  this  moment  a  sound  of  lamentation 
was  beard  approachipg  the  house,  which 
startled  us  all.  W^  hastened  to  those  win- 
'  dows  which  were  glazed,  and  were  much  re- 
liered  to  see  that  it  proceeded  from  a .  party 
jnst  making  their  appearance  from  the  woods, 
consisting  of  an  elderly  mai),  and  his  nine, 
tali  daughters.  They  were  exhausted  with 
fktigueand  alarm;  having  walked  a  good 
many  miles,  loaded  with  ha^  and  butter- 
boxes  filled  with  provisions,  to  escape  from 
die  British,  of  whose  advance  guard  tney  had 
caught  a  distant  glimjpse,  as  they  fled  from 
tiieir  habitation,  leaving  their  litUeall  to  the 
mercy  of  the  invaders.  They  were  received 
in  the  same  kind  manner  with  oursehrtas ;  and 
soon  after,  the  farmer's  s<Hi*  made  bis  appear- 
ance. He  did  not  seem  to  have  unnecessarily 
exposed  himself  to  dancer,  and  could  give  no 
renr  definite  account  of  the  e^[emy ;  hut  b® 
bad  been  near  enough  to  their  •  line  ofmarch, 
to  pick  up  a  cracked  fife,  which  had  been 
thrown  away  ;  and  we  were  constantly  an- 
noyed, during  the  remainder  of  our  stay,  by 
bis  attempts  to  play  up  the  squeaking 
thing.  The  poor  old  man,  Mho  baa  arrived 
jn^  Defore  him,  bad  not  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  aldrm^  and  was*  too  .much  agi- 
tated to  keen  quiet  a  moment ;  hut  was  con- 
tinualfy  walking  io  and  fro,  in  the  large  kitch- 
en, whete  we  were  assembled.  The  floor 
was  of  loose  boards,  laid  upon  the  timbers ; 
in4  they  would  rise,  and  fafl,  and  creak>4ind' 
tremble^'as  he  paced  backwards  aQd  fopvards; 
a;nd  when  anything  resembling  a  laiigh,  or 
the  sound  of  tne  crazing  ^fe  met  his>ar,  he 
would  HIli:  liis  hands  and  exclaim,  **  How 
can  you  make  such  a  ngisBt  when  we  are  all 
on  the  borders  of  e-tar-ne-ty6  V^ 

After  two  or  three  days,  spent  ii\this  uncom- 
ibrtable  manner,  the  yoOng  farmer  made  ano- 
ther exploring  expe<!Ution,  first  to  Long  Hol- 
low, where  he  ascertained  the  safety  of  the 
hidden  treasures  ;  and'  then  a  more  distant 
one,  tp  find  out  where, the  British  were.  He 
remrned  with  the  joyful  news  that  t)ie  Conti- 
nenttds,  or  Militia,  he  dtd  not  know  which, 
hkd  arjven  off  the  fJiogltshmen  ;  and  they 
were  in  fcill  retreat  for  the  coast    They  had 

gone  so  far  from  us,  that  we  could  return  to 
Lid^efield  in  safety,  which  we  did  the  fd- 
lowing  day. 

But  we  went  with  fear  and  trepidation.*— 
We  knew  npt  what  might  have  befallen  our 

*  Pen  an— the  name  of  a  partioular  kind  of  slik. 


neighbors,  and  adqnaiiitAices,  dorintf  our 
htm  ablMnee.  When  we  left  the  wood,  and 
entered  the  open  road,  we  found  tkvt  it  was 
thickly  nurted  with  the  foot-prints  of  men 
and  horses.  Tmces  of  war  met  our  view 
continually ;  the  wounded  comrade  left  to  en- 
counter such  treatment  as  the  compassion  of 
the  inhabitants  miaht  afford ;  broken  baggage ; 
wagons  abandoned;  and  implements  of  de- 
struction ^own  away,  in  a  hasty  retreat 

We  rode  on  in  silence,  and  entered  our  late 
peaceful  home,  in  tears.  Every  room  in  the 
bouse  had  been  occupied,  by  either  the  dead 
(HT  the  wounded.  A  ledoebt  had  been  thrown 
up  across  the  road,  on  the  top  of  a  bill  near 
our  house;  and  there  the  hardest  fighting 
.took  place.  Ooieral  Arnold,  then  considered 
a  patriot,  soon  after  an  unmasked  traitor, 
haq  a  horse  shot  under  him  within  sight  of 
the  windows ;  and  very  near  us  were  thirty 
new  made  graves,  where  slept  in  silence  the 
victims  of  tnis  dreadful  war. 

Our  first  care  was  to  set  the  donestie  at 
wol4[  to  remove  the  steins  of  blood,  wbieh 
shocked  us  in  every  apartment ;  and  then, 
we  hurried  to  fulfill  the  duties  of  bumanitv  to 

.  tbe  woonded.  survitors  of  both  armiea.  My 
dearloddtber  would  bften -speak  of  it  tone,  as 

'  the  ipreatest  eondbrt  she  had,  in  the  exasper- 
ate state  of  fueling  then  existing  between 
wbigs  and  tones,  that,  firom  having  ber 
dearest.rdatiiws  in  the  Atteriean  army,  she 
ooold  indulge  her  kind  ieelingsrtowarda  the 
unfortmiate  of  both  parties,  ^dthout  sn^nect- 
in^  her  family  to  suspicion.  You,  mf  dear 
children,  who  have  always  lived  id  ^"peaee, 
oannotiniagineoQrfeeljtij^:  God  gnmt  that 
a  state  ef  war  may  netjBr  make  you  vegUize 
what  they,  were^ 

A  few  days,  after  otLX  return,  .imd  jud  as 
our  habits  and  thoughts  w^re  resuming, t]|(jr 
former  chaimel,  w^  wfre  again/ agitated  'bf 
tbe  appearance,  in  our  village,  qf  a 'femiJe 
slranger/     She'    was    ^idently    d^tanged, 

'  ^oiiprh  sDgbtly  so ;  \ui  tbe  Ule  she  told,  in 
Jburned  accents  and  in  a  startled  nMinner,;ter- 
flfied  lis  extremely.  She 'spolre  of  h^r  home 
dn  Long,  tssland  ]  its  'hiippy  inmktes  and 
sweet  seclusion — of  it^  <x>nflagratidQ  by  the 
British  troops-rof  ber  l^eroic  brother's  aeatb* 
by  the  siyefd  of  the  Hessians,  and  of  l|er  own 
fate,  whi6h  mSde  any  d^ath  but  suicide  ^ 
viable.  ShebadAed  from  the  field  of  de- '< 
struction  and  woe,  bringing' ijntb. her  her  Jt- 
ther's  Bible  ;  which  she  would  not  allow  zif 
one  to  take  from  her,  even  "fbr  a  «(|o.tneot. 
We  tried  lo  soothe  her^  and-  succeeded  in  s 
degree ;  but  cbuld  not'.mrfocc  h^r  to  remain* 
in  tbe  village.    After  matiy.  wandering^  sbe 

'took  up  her  abode  in  %  cave  $ome.m]|jes  fiii' 
tant,  and,  I*  have  b^rd,  lired  there  a  gretf 
mady  years,  with  no  companion,  .but  her 
Bible.  HW  powerful  is  "  the  word  0f  God," 
my  dear  girls,  when  it  can  afford  <ionsblatioo» 
and  speak  peacej  not  only  to  the  broken 
heart,  but  (o  the  distracted  mind ! 

There  was  one  circumstance  of  a  rather 
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lets  metinciioljr  nature  than  thos^  I  baye 
mentioned,  which  was  lold  us  on  out  return* 
An  old  jj^entleman  in  theneSghborbood,  owo^ 
ed  pictures  of  King  George  and  Queen  Char* 
lotte,  inade  of  wa^  in  a  Kind  of  relievo.  As 
he  was  a  staunch  Whig  at  the  conunence* 
meat  of  the  war»  he  turned  their  faces  to  th>$ 
fpalL  He  had  been  bowevef,  for  a  long  lims^ 
bed-ridden  and  speechless;  bat,  when  the 
alarm  was  given  that  the  British  were  ap- 
proaching t^  town,  and  hit  lamily  were  m 
great  consternation,  he  made  signs  for  them 
to  tiim  the  faces  of  the  pictures  out  again, 

**But  I  must  stop,"  said  the  old  lady,  fdr 
it  is  growing  late.  "  0  grandmother  r  ex- 
claimed Mary,  "  you  are  SKippin^^  all  the  love 
of  the  story,  and  I  wish  to  know  now  Captain 
Talbot  sped  in  his  wooinc."  <'  He  accompa* 
nied  Henry  to  our  retired  home,  continued 
Mrs.  Talbot,  whenever  they  could  leave  the 
regiment ;  and  it  was  understood  we  were  to 
be  married  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over. 
Peace  was  at  len^  restored;  and  our 
friends  hastened  to  Ridgefield,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, to  add  to  our  happiness  by  their  pre- 
sence. We  made  a  dmner  party  for  them ; 
and,  though  sadly  puzzled  to  do  it  in  styles 
yet  we  were  too  joyful  to  mind  trifles.  It 
must  have  been  a  real  calamity,  that  could 
have  clouded  our  countenances  at  such  a 
time.  Our  frequent  and  hurried  remdvab 
bad  caused  some  incooffruities  in  our  dinner 
apparatus:  thus  we  had  preserved  our  eilver- 
handled  knives  and  forks,  while  our  salt  cel- 
lars were  the  dried  shells  of  the  summer 
squash.  We  dined  in  the  garden^  in  a  long 
summer  house,  covered  by  grape  and  viae ; 
and,  for  want  of  a  doVe  and  an  olive  leaf,  as 
sm  «aiblem  ofpeauf  I  was  obliged  to  staff  a 
blue  iay,  and  put  a  sprig  of  winter  green  in 
his  biU,  to  place  at  the  upp^r  end  of  the  ar- 
IxKT.  **  Rather  a  queer  sobstitute !"  whispered 
Affiles  to  Maiy. 

Soon  after,  we  left  Connecticat ;  my  father 
having  determined  to  take  up  his  residsnoe 
in  New  York.  I  had  therefore  the  pleasure 
of  seeing:  the  British  troops  evacuate  the 
dij.  1  went,  with  quite  a  party  of  friends, 
civil,  as  well  as  military,  to  wimess  their 
depArtoie!,  from,  the  windows  of  the  house 
whi^  haid  been  General  Howe's  head  quar* 
ters,  now  No.  1,  Broadway.  Every  one  pre^ 
sent  appeared  to  enj<yf  the  scene  highly,  ex- 
cept a  j^ouBglady,  wno  had  not  left  the  city 
daring  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,  and  had 
beoi  a  great  belle  among  the  officers.  As 
they  mmhed  past  us  to  embark,  she  seemed 
to  be  taking  leave  of  beaumf  for  the  stadied 
niylect  of  the  American  ones  present  shewed, 
that  even  a  pretty  hee  most,  under  sooh 
circomstances,  be  animated  by  patriotism  to 
BMjte  it  attractire. 

"'-  i^ut  I  am  getting  sleepy,  «id  will  these- 
fore  just  say,  that  I  was  married  abooC  a  week 
tAer;  that  all  the  Army  officers  in  Ncrw 
Tork  w^e  present  at  the  wedding,  kssltt* 
ding  Colonel  Mmray  ;  who,  to  sherw  his  es^ 
teem  for  my  military  relatives,  gave  away 
the  bride ;  adding  to  his  other   congratula- 


^ 


tioDs,  when  the  ceremony  was  ortr,  that 
there  would  no  longer  be  any  necessity  ibr 
even  females  rmuttnf^diMy /ram  the  Britisk,^^ 

ESxtracts  firem  late  liondon  works.    . 

An  autograph  of  Shakspeare  has  recently 
been  discovered  on  the  vellum  cover  of  a  lit- 
tle Italian  book  of  the  sixteenth  cfentury,  and 
has  been  the  suj^ect  of  disputa  at  Marlborongh 
Street  police-omee,  this  week.  The  work  is 
entitled  '<  I  Quattro  Libri  della  Filoeofia  Na^ 
turale,"  by  Giovan  Saravia,  pnblished  in 
1565,  Mr.  Howard,  a  booksdler,  recently 
porchased  the  voltmier  with  several  others,  <Mr 
a  dealer  in  books  living  at  Hozton,  for  a  few 
shilling;  having  detected  the  stgnatore, 
which  is  very  faint,  On  the  cover.  The  disco- 
very having  been  made,  the  boc^  is  now 
valued  at  100/.  or  more.  Mr.  Howard  plaeed 
it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  auction- 
eer, for  sale ;  whereupon  a  Mr.  Taylor  claim- 
ed it  as  his  property,  declaring  that  it  had 
been  stolen  from  his  librarv.  He  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  autograph  on 
the  cover  of  the  volume,  which  he  bought  for 
sixpence  fifty  years  ago.  Mr.  Alexander,  the 
Hoztcm  bookseller,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  How- 
ard, said  he  bought  it  with  others  at  an  auc- 
tion. Mr.  Howard  refused  to  yield  up  his 
prize  ;  and  as  the  matter  had  not  been  brought 
oefore  the  magistrate  by  way  of  summons, 
no  decision  was  pronounced.  At  the  sugges- 
tion, however,  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  disputants, 
to  avoid  a  kwsuit,  agreed  to  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  book. — Spec 

Canadian  Winier  Oarments.—^'*  The  so- 
journer in  Canada  should  be  well  armed 
against  the  cold  by  wayt>f  clothing.  All  the 
great-coats,  box-coats,  pilot-coatSt  taglionis, 
and  wrappers  of  every  xind  that  man  ever 
wore,  will  avail  not  unless  there  be  an  under- 
casing  of  chamois  leather.  An  invisible 
waistcoat  with  cantinoations  to  match  of  this 
impervious  material  are  worth  all  the  woot 
len  materials  that  ever  came  from  Manches- 
ter. A  leathern  casmg  worn  over  the  under 
drapery  will  bid  defiance  to  the  keenest  blast 
that  ever  chilled  the  North  American  travel- 
ler; and  the  usual  winter  garments  of  our 
own  climate  will  suffice  with  the  hidden  pre- 
caution I  have  made  mention  ofl 

«  The  Canadians  of  high  and  low  degree 
Invariably  adopt  a  fbr  or  seal-skin  cap  for 
winter  wear ;  but  a  stout  beaver  hat  of  an  ex- 
tra size,  to  admit  of  a  strong  lining  through- 
out of  the  aforesaid  chamois  leather,  will  be 
found  a  more  comf(ntable  covering  for  the 
head-piece. 

**  To  proceed  to  extremities — a  word  about 
the  feet :  the  Indian  moccasin  is  the  lightest, 
warmest,  and  best  protection;  a  large  boot 
made  of  cloth  with  a  sole  of  felt  is  a  fiivorite 
adoption  with  some ;  but  a  moccasin  over  an 
easy  boot  is  best  of  alL**— Mr.  Tdfres^s 
Sportsman  in  Canada. 

.  Bamd  Rokertti^  be&utif\]l  sketches  of  the 
Temples,  Pyramids,  and  sculptures  of  Egypt 
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aad  of  Oairo,  are  now  agtiin  exhibited  at  Mr. 
Hogarth's  Gallery  in  theHaytnarket ;  prepa* 
ratory  to  the  pnblieation  of  the  Egyptian  por^ 
tion  of  Mr.  Roberts'  great  work. 

It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  comi>rise 
views  of  the  temples  of  Kaniak,  Luior,  Philoe, 
Dendera,  Edfon,  Ibsambool,  and  the  Memno- 
niam  ;  the  Pyramids,  the  Sphinx,  the  Mem- 
non  statues ;  and  the  mosques  and  basaars  of 
Cairo,  taken  from  various  points.  The  mi* 
nute  accuracy  and  delicate  neatness  of  the 
outlines  are  admirable ;  bat  the  great  merit 
of  these  drawings  consists  in  the  perfect  idea 
they  convey  of  the  vast  magnitude  and  sub- 
lime grandear  of  the  stupendous  relics  of 
S^ptian  art.  In  this  respect  they  are  imique : 
r.  Roberts  has  done  what  no  other  artist 
has  accomplished,  though  they  may  have 
tried. — EnglUh  Paper. 

London  Peace  Society. — Mr.  Rigaud  had 
labored  in  Holland,  France,  Belf^um,  Switz- 
erland, and  some  of  the  bordermg  towns  of 
Germany,  and  said  several  new  auxiliary  as- 
sociations had  been  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Copies  of  the  society's  works 
were  presented  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Sa^xony,  when  visiting  in  this 
coimtry,  and  also  to  the  king  of  the  French 
(accompanied  by  a  memorial)  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  wars  in  MofX)cco,  Hayti,  and 
Tahiti.  The  diet  in  Switzerland  had  been 
likewise  memorialized,  and  a  correspondence 
opened  with  the  American  Peace  Society  re- 
garding President  Polk's  speech  in  reference 
to  the  Oregon  territory. 

Crerman  Hauners* 

From  a  Hot-water  Cure  sought  out  in  Oev 
many,  in  the  summer  of  1844.  The  Journal 
of  a  Patient*    London,  1845. 

A  Crerman  TaUe  d^Hote.-^^  The  carvh)g 
department  was  admirably  and  promptly  per- 
formed by  the  landlord,  who  rose  ft'om  table 
when  the  joints  or  fowls  came  in.  A  thick 
wooden  tray,  a  yard  long,  by  half  a  yard 
broad,  is  placed  upon  the  side-table;  and 
upon  this  the  joints,  chickens,  ducks,  Sec, 
are  taken  from  the  dishes  by  shanks,  legs,  or 
other  convenient  hsoidles.  Here  they  were 
sliced,  chopped  up  most  dexterously,  shovel- 
led into  disnes,  and  sent  round  with  surpri- 
sing despatch,  while  all  the  time  another 
current  of  dishes  was  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  amongst  the  guests  themselves.  Al- 
though the  taking  oi  meat  from  the  dishes 
and  putting  it  upon  a  board  to  be  cut  up,  ap* 
pears  at  first  unseemingly,  it  is,  in  pomt  of 
fact,  cleanly  enough,  for  the  tray  is  beauti- 
fully-white, and  frequently  changed.  But  the 
landlord's  dexterity  is  a  thing  to  see.  Angelo 
himself  could  not  slice  an  imaginary  antago- 
nist to  pieces  quicker  than  he  does  a  fowl. 
•  Left  cneek — right  cheek — wrist — le^ — chop, 
chop — and  the  fowl  is  in  six  parts,  with  both 
feet  amputated.  It  is  done  at  the  rate  of  a 
chicken  in  £ve  seconds,  or  twelve  a  minnto. 


Sertfants  In  Oerinany.—**  The  courtesy  to- 
wards people  of  different  ranks  in  this  coun- 
try is  pleasing  to  see ;  servants  are  not  bullied 
or  spoken  harshly  to  as  with  qs  ;  but  the  ho- 
tel waiters  are  of  a  higher  caste,  and  are 
put  in  that  situation  as  a  kind  of  apprentice, 
to  learn  the  science  of  inn-keeping;  they 
have  their  quiet  jokes  with  the  company,  as 
thej  hand  the  dishes,  and  press  upon  yoiir 
notice  what  they  have  observed  you  hke : 
<  Mais  c^est  bon  ea  Monsieurt  gotOex^ent  ^€st 
ceque  vous  aimez. 

The  Douche  Baths.—**  The  douche  baths 
are  excellent  and  well  arranged  here,  at  the 
emperor's  bath  house.  The  water  is  pumped 
up  to  a  reservoir  very  much  high^  than  the 
baths,  and  is  ffuidea  down  upon  you  with 
very  considerable  force,  in  a  stream  as  large 
as  your  arm.  Leaning  down  upon  the  steps 
upon  your  hands  as  low  as  possible,  you  re- 
ceive the  hot  stream,  like  a  shower  of  lead 
upon  your  neck  and  shoulders,  from  \dience 
it  is  slowly  guided  down  each  arm  and  le& 
and  even  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet,  while 
the  man  vigorously  rubs  where  the  spout  is 
playing.  When  one  side  is  done,  you  are 
tamed,  and  the  same  process  gone  through 
on  the  other.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a^ee- 
able,  but  the  sensation  afterwards  vs  bi^ly 
so ;  and  good  spirits  invariably  follow.  The 
douches  in  the  other  bath-houses  are  very 
feeble  in  comparison  with  this  ;  but  even 
this  one  sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  ice  douches  at  some  of  the  cold 
water  establishments  in  this  country.  There 
the  cold  mountain  stream  comes  upon  you 
fh>m  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet  in  a  stream 
the  size  of  a  cable." 

However  tincompliaientary,  Uiere  ia  strict 
truth  in  his  description  of 

Dress  in  Cftrmany. — "  No  peo;^  urt  so 
nnaristocratic  in  their  appearance.  Tlieair 
distingue  is  not  to  be  found  here.  Theyoong 
are  overdressed;  the  old  slovens.  The  re- 
verse of  Brummel's  maxim  is  their  aim,  and 
the  more  people  turn  to  look  after  them,  the 
better  dressed  would  they  fkncy  themselves. 
Their  dress  is  without  '  keeping'  or  consis- 
tency—long hair,  exaggerated  whtskera,  fero- 
cious moustaches,  heaps  of  bad  triaketa,  and 
a  new  stock  with  a  dirty  shirt ;  a  bad  hat 
with  a  new  coat ;  ill-cleaned  boots  with  well* 
made  trousers,  and  eitlyr  no  gloves  at  all  or 
the  brightest  primrose.  No  people  more  ser- 
vilely rollow  the  fashion  wuhoat  regaid  to 
iu  suiting  th^an.  Because,  just  now,  hijfh- 
erowned,  sugar-loaf  hats  with  broad  bnmt 
are  the  mode,  everybody  has  them  ;  and  a 
more  imbeeominff  head-dressy  especially  com- 
bined with  a  peMCed  beard  and  iMLir  over  the 
ears,  it  would  be  difficult  to  invent.  I  f^r, 
too,  that  they  sadly  neelect  Brummel's  fuA- 
daiaeotal  law*— <*  Fine  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and 
conn  try  washing.'  *' 

From  Aix  he  wandered  to  Wiesbaden, 
wheve  the  springs  are  still  more  various  in 
taete  and  quality.  To  this  we  may  hereafter 
refer. 


^ 
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JUVENILE  DE  PARTMENT. 

WUBTAJMf  No.  S-IiEAD. 

Lead  hta  the  principal  metallic  proper* 
ties  ID  great  perfeetioa,  except  hardness.  It 
is  so  mallahle  that  children  often  pound  it 
out  into  plummets  to  rule  with:  when  fresh 
cut  or  scratched  it  shines  as  hright  as  silver ; 
it  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  used  for  weights  and 
scales,  and  for  sinkers  to  fish-lines  smd  nets; 
and  it  melts  very  easily,  that  is  at  a  low 
temperature,  or  without  a  very  hot  fire. — 
We  can  see  why  the  boys  like  this  metal 
so  auKh. :  they  can  do  with  it  what  they 
pkase  I  mean  that  they  can  cut  and  bend 
and  break  and  melt  it  very  easily.  Iron  is 
very  different,  and  so  are  2inc  and  copper, 
otherwise  we  should  find  pieces  of  them  in 
almost  every  boy's  pocket 

Lead  Orts, — There  are  several  different 
kinds ;  but  the  most  common  has  the  same 
color  and  lustre  as  pure  lead,  and  is  almost 
as  heavy  \  but  it  breaks  easily  into  fine  grains. 
In  short  it  has  not  the  valuable  metallic  pro- 
perties of  tamcity,  malleability  and  ductihty : 
and  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  reduced 
or  purified.  This  ore  is  called  Qalena,  or, 
in  chemical  language,  Sulphuret  of  lead, 
because  it  is  made  of  sulpur  and  lead.  Scienti- 
fic terms  are  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  their 
objects. 

Lead  becomes  dull  very  soon  in  the  air. 
The  oxygen  combines  with  it,  and  destroys 
the  lustre,  as  well  as  the  other  metallic  pro- 
perties 01  the  sur&ce.  While  hot  it  oxidizes 
or  rusts  very  fiwt  The  boys  know  this  who 
have  melted  lead.  The  dross  forms  &st 
over  the  fire.  Into  water  it  may  be  poured 
hot  without  being  made  dull.  It  then  forms 
very  carious  figures.  Children  however 
should  know  the  danger  of  the  hot  lead  be- 
ing thrown  back  into  their  fiices  by  the  steam, 
if  it  iklb  on  a  little  water. 

Shot  are  made  by  pouring  hot  lead 
through  iron  sieves  from  the  top  of  a  high 
baildmg.  When  cooled  they  are  poured 
down  a  slanting  board,  when  the  uneven 
ones  and  those  that  have  fi;x>t  stuck  together. 
roU  along  in  a  crooked  direction,  and  Ml 
ofi*  from  the  sides.  The  round  ones  roll 
strait  to  the  bottom — like  good  children  and 
good  men  too,  who  go  tight,  and  mind 
Uiese  who  have  a  right  to  direct  them,  and 
come  out  right  at  the  end. 

A  B<nUr  Bmr$t,^Th»  boiler  in  the  steam 
paper  mill  in  26th  street^  North  River,  ex- 
ploded one  momiDg,  and  the  chief  and  assis- 
tant engineers  were  slightly  woonded,  and 
one  man  was  missing. 


IlSCELLANEOnS. 


Bailing  Poiatots. — Notone  houseke^er 
out  of  ten  knows  how  to  boil  potatoes  pro- 
perly. Here  is  an  Irish  method,  the  very 
best  we  know.  Clean  wash  the  potatoes 
and  leave  the  skin  on  them^  bring  the  water 
to  a  boil  and  throw  them  in.    As  soon  as 

boiled  sc»ft  enough  for  a  fork  to  be  easily 
thrust  through  them,  dash  some  cold  water 
into  the  pot,  let  the  potatoes  remain  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  then  pour  ofifthe  water. 
This  done,  half  remove  tne  pot  lid,  and  let 
the  potatoes  remain  over  a  slow  fire  till  Uie 
steam  is  evaporated,  then  peel  and  set  them 
on  the  table  in  an  open  dish.  Potatoes  of 
ffood  kind  thus  cooked  will  always  be  sweet, 
dry  and  mealy.  A  covered  dish  is  bad  for 
potatoes,  as  it  keeps  the  steam  in  and  makes 
them  soft  and  watery. — Selected,  { 


Dwellings  for  Work-people, — ^In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  laborers  re- 
Quired  at  Birkenhead,  Liverpool,  it  has  been 
round  necessary  to  provide  them  dwellings, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  Birkenhead  Dock 
Company  are  now  engaged  in  a  practical 
experiment  likely  to  prove  highly  interest- 
ing to  the  working  classes.  The  company 
have  deemed  it  be&r  economy  to  build  large 
houses  rather  than  cottages,  and  adopted  a 

Slan  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lang,  of  Lon- 
on.     The  buildings  now  in  progress,  are 
divided  into  rows,  each  resembling  what  in 
Scotland  is  called  a  <<  land, "  a  pile  four 
stories  high,  and  comprising  several  distinct 
houses,  each  havmg  a  common  staircase 
communicating  with  the  several  ^  fiats"  or 
stories,  each  flat  divided  into  two  sepaiate 
dwelling  places.      Each  dwelling  house 
contains  a  capacious    and  well  managed 
*^  livinc  room,"  two  bed-rooms,  and  a  yard. 
The  former  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  the 
yard  is  a  sort  of  scullery,  comprising  the 
sink,  coal-hole,  dust-hole,  6ic,     The  build- 
ings are  also  accommodated  at  the  top  with 
a  cistern  containing  a  preparation  for  keep- 
ing it  full,  to  the  extent  of  1000  gallons  of 
water,  to  which  a  stream  can  be  added  at 
pleasure,  carrying  away  the  refuse  into 
the  sewer,  into  which  the  shaft  runs  below. 
Pipes  from  each  yard  are  connected  with 
the  cistern,  by  which  the  various  dwellings 
are  supplied  with  watter.     The  accommo- 
dation and  comfort  afiorded  by  such  dwel- 
lings cannot  Ml  to  prove  beneficial  to  those 
for  whose  use  these  buildings  are  intended. 
[London  Timti. 
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F\fr  tA«  Amer,  Fmtnf  Mmgatiw. 
L$|iet  Written  on  hearing  a  paetor  of  ano- 
ther 4aioiiiaMition  pray  in  a  ^bbath  School  i 

**  Cftat  U9  ^owHB  and  s^pirit  and  kin^oms.** 

' Whaft  tf&eptfee  do  we  need? 
What  kiaipdonka  do  we  own  1 
At  oar  command  shall  armies  bleed* 
Or  dungeonM  captives;  groan  ? 

8ach  faafana  as  here  we  lo?a, 
Siiehaeepcreaaa  we  awaj 
0*tr  caany  a-aweet  and  ffentla  donre^ 
That  owna  our  rulas  to^ay. 

Where  child  of  friend  or  foe, 
Or  outcast's  welcomed  in  ; 
Where  richest  truth  we  fVee  bestow* 
i^kd  war  with  nought  but  sin. 

The  fkmta  we  Undla  bum 
With  fire  from  Heav'n  above — 
The  only  edicts  we  promulge 
The  laws  of  truth  and  love. 

Oh  i^a  us  from  such  Uivonea, 
So<£  sMbjects  to  sunrev  ; 
And  may  we  wear  at  last  the  crowns 
We  offer  them  to-day  ! 


NBVBER  orVB  ITP« 


Kerer  give  up '  it  is  wiser  and  better 

Always  to  hope  than  oaee  to  despair  ; 
Fling  off  the  load  of  Doubi's  caakerfiag  fetter, 

Ajnd  bieak  the  dark  spell  of  tyrannical 
care : 
Never  c ive  up !  or  the  burden  may  sink  you — 

Providence  kindly  has  mingled  the  cup, 
And,  in  all  trials  or  troubles,  bethink  you, 

The  watchword  of  life  must  be.  Never 
give  up ! 

Never  give  tip  !  there  are  chances  and  chan- 

H^ping  the  hopeful  a  himdrod  to  one. 
And  throm^  the  ehtcA  High  Wisdom  aiw 

ranges 

Ever  success — if  you'll  only  hope  on  i 
Never  give  up !  for  the  wisest  is  boldest, 

Knowing  that  Providence  mingles  the  cup, 
And  of  aH  maxims  the  best,  as  tnc  oldest, 

Is  the  true  watchword  of,  Never  give  up ! 

Never  give  up !  though  the  gvape  shot  may 
rattle. 

Of  the  full  thunder  deud  over  you  hurat, 
Stpnd  like  a  rock,  and  th&  storm  or  the  battle 

Little  shall  harm  you,  though  doing  their 
worst : 
Never  erive  up!  if  adversity  presses, 

Providence  wisely  has  mingled  the  cup. 
And  the  beet  counsel,  in  all  your  distresses, 

la  tlieatoQt  watchword  of,  Nevbr  oiVBtnp ! 


v<D»wt<B«r  ^aii<av4i«aa 


SBLBOTKD  FOa 


AMSBieAM  paimr  HAaAailiBi 


The  J>mtk  of  aUiut  JtaUetts, 

C.  PLINIYS  CANINIO  SVO   S. 

Modo  nuntiatus  est  Silius  Italicua  hi  Nea- 
politano  suo  inedia  vitam  finisse.  Caoasa 
mortis,  valetudo.  Erat  illi  natus  insanabilis 
clavus,  cuius  taedio  ad  mortem  irrevocabiJi 
constantia  decucurrit:  usque  ad  supremum 
diem  beatus  et  fellx,  nisi  quod  minorem  e  li* 
hems  duobns  amisit,  sed  maiorem  metierem- 
que  florentem,  atquc  etiam  consnlarem  reiiqnit 
Laeserat  famam  suam  sub  Nerone ;  cradaha> 
tur  sponte  accusasse ;  sed  in  ViteUii  amicitia 
sapienter  se  et  comitergesserat :  ex  proconso- 
iatu  Asiae  gloriam  reportaverat :  maculem 
veteris  industriae  laudabili  otio  abluerat.— 
Fuit  inter  princinea  civitatia  sine  poteatia, 
sineinvidia.  Salutabatur,  colebatur,  ami* 
tumqiie  in  lectulo  iacens,  cubiculo    semper    } 


i 


non  ex  fortuna  frequenti.  Doctissimis  sermo- 
nibus  dies  transigeoat,  quum  a  scribendo  va- 
caret,  scribebat  carmina  maiore  cura  qnam 
ingenio,  nonnun<]nam  iudieia  hominum  reei- 
tationibtts  exponebatur. 

Fins.— About  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
the  basement  of  the  Alme  House  was  dis-  . 
covered  to  be  on  fire.  The  Ikunes  were  ex-  } 
tinguished  by  the  exertions  of  the  firemea  ( 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  ) 
the  fire  originated.  ^ 

*  ■ ,       ■  ■  . 

9^  Editors  receiving  this  paper  in  fichanfe,  le- 
invited  to  reinsert  the  followiog  adverttsement :  ' 

TEE  AUERICAN  FENNY  MAGAZINE 


▲NP    PAKILT    HEWaEULFBB, 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght»  'r. 

Is  pobUabed  weekfy,  at  the  office  of  Um  New  Torii 
£zprets,  No.  112  Broedway,  at  3  ceotA  a  Dunbef.  (16 
pages  Inrge  octavo,)  or,  to  subscribeis  receiriog  n  hf 
mmi,  aad  paying  in  advianecs,  $1  a  y«9an.  Tke  poala«a 
is  now  Free  for  this  cit]^,BrooklvB,  Hariea,  Newaik, 
and  all  other  places  within  30  miles ;  only  one  emU  a 
copy  for  other  parts  of  the  State.  and*odier  places 
within  lOe  miles ;  aed  1 1-9  cents  focotlar  oartBcrf'Ike 
Union.  Persons  Ibrwardingthe money ibr fiva copiea, 
wiU  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  JSditors  known  to  have  pub- 
lislMd  this  advenisemeiitt  with  an  editorial  notlee  of 
the  work,  will  be  supplied  with  it  lor  out  year.  By 
the'quantity^  tH  a  hundred.  The  wori(Will  foim  a  vol- 
nme  of  BSi  pages  annually. 

1^  Postmastere  are  authorized  to  remit  money  with- 
out ehaige. 

Bat,  if  more  oonvttuent,  simply  eRelofe  a  One  Dol- 
lar B\^t  widiout  paynSent  of  postage^  tad  tha  woiic  wSk 
be  sent  for  the  year. 

O*  We  particularly  request  the  public  to  remeinber 
that  <••  permn  m  authoHaed  to  reoetve  maaey  ia  ad- 
vaooe  fix  this  paper,  except  the  Kditor  or  PaUi^crt 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south- western  codB* 
tiesof  PenasylvaDia,  who  Wll  show  ah  attested  oet* 
tiAoate,  signed  by  theEditor. 
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Nbw  Yoeb,  Satuxdat,  Jui.r  19, 1845. 


SPANISH   BEGQAK  BOYS. 

(FVim  a  pUtun  by  ATunUg.) 

Erer;  amateur  of  paJDiinga,  we  presume, 

feela  a  peculiai  inlerest  in  the  pTotluelions  i  f 

'be  brorileSpaniBhartift  MuTillo.  Hiastyie,     X     (her  gronnd   on  which  il>cy  claim  otjr  alien-    ) 

"^  •^•^-'-----"--■■'^--'-'■^•'^■■^^--^-^^'■-'■-'^^ -'--■■' ■  --------  ---     -------- -—^^—^ 
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tion :  ft  ground  perhaps  peculiar  to  Ameri- 
cans. His  figures,  in  the  pictures  which  we 
commonly  see»  are  those  of  the  poorest  class 
of  his  countrymen,  and  bear  about  them  the 
peculiar  marks  of  the  social  condition  in 
which  they  exist,  which  is  somethiilig  entirely 
distinct  from  every  thing  around  us,  a  state 
wholly  foreign  to  our  customs  and  habits, 
to  which  our  education  and  principles,  our 
examples,  instructions  and  expectations  are 
all  opposed,  and  which  are  wholly  irrecon- 
cilable with  our  ideas  and  feelings.  When 
we  look  upon  persons  degraded  to  the  low- 
est Spanish  level  of  society,  we  feel  that  it  is 
a  depth  to  which  nothing  in  American  re* 
ligious,  civil  or  social  life  can  possibly  de- 
scend, and  which  could  not  exist  under  its 
influence.  We  feel  too,  that  where  it  exists, 
there  can  be  no  place  for  institutions  like 
ours:  for  civil  and  religious  freedom  could 
not  be  appreciated  by  a  people  who  would 
endure  such  intellectual  and  moral  tU  base- 
ment. 

The  sight  of  one  of  Murillo's  pictures, 
therefore,  naturally  makes  on  our  minds  im- 
pressions like  those  which  are  uppermost, 
when  we  travel  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  or 
Italy.  We  start  back  from  a  state  of  society 
destitute  of  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  us, 
and,  with  unmingled  horror  at  the  system, 
and  compassion  for  its  victims,  tarn  to  con- 
template our  position,  and  ai^  whether 
it  is  well  guarded. 

The  legitimate  effects  of  travelling  are,  to 
fortify  us  in  genuine  American  principles, 
and  to  qualify  us  better  to  do  our  part  in  sus- 
taining and  perpetuating  (hem.  Murillo  has 
so  employed  his  pencil,  that  we  may  lay  be* 
fore  our  eyes,  or  hang  up  in  our  houses,  por^ 
traits  of  that  national,  intellectual  and  moral 
turpitude,  to  which  we  or  bur  children  may 
be  reduced,  by  party-spirit,  or  irreligion  or 
the  neglect  of  educatidb.  Let  self-called 
philosophers  talk  as  they  please  about  the 
tendencies  of  the  age,  the  march  of  mind,  the 
irresistable  advance  of  civilization;  we  shall 
do  more  than  they  to  secure  all  these, 
if  we  duly  impress  our  children  with  the  truth* 
that  luxury,  pride,  idleness,  ignorance, 
superstition  and  vice  are  the  broad  stair- 
case that  leads  to  degradation  and  ruin :  that 

**  EigbteooiDeM  ezaliath  a  nation. 
But  unit  a  reproach  to  any  people ;" 

that  the  Bible,  (of  which  the  wretches  above 

depicted,  know  not   the  name,)  is  the  rock 

of  personal  and  national  happiness,  and  that 

4— 


each  one  of  u^  little  and  great,  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  whole  edifice. 

Bartholomew  Murillo  was  bom  at  Seville 
in  1608,  and  was  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  his  art  by  his  uncle,  Juan  de  Castillo. 
He  found  a  generous  patron  in  Velasquez, 
who  brought  him  into  notice  in  Madrid.  Af- 
ter devoting  himself  assiduously,  and  with 
great  success,  to  his  profession,  through  the 
darkest  period  in  Spanish  history,  (one  of  the 
darkest  oa  record,)  he  died  in  1680,  at  the  age 
of  72,  in  consequence  of  &lling  from  a  scaf- 
fold while  engaged  in  painting  a  picture  of 
St  Catherine. 


**  The  Sabbath  Be//<."— The  following  is 

from  Douglass  Jerrold's  Magazine  : — 

*'  There*s  something  beautiful  in  the  chureh 
bells,  don't  you  think  so,  Jem  ?''  asked  Cap- 
stick  in  a  subdued  tone.  "Beautiful  and 
hopeful !  they  talk  to  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  in  the  same  voice ; — there's  a  soimd  in 
^em  that  should  scare  pride,  and  envy,  and 
meanness  of  all  sorts  from  the  heart  of  man, 
that  should  make  him  look  upon  the  world 
with  kind,  forgiving  eyes ;  that  should  make 
the  earth  itself  seem  to  him,  at  least  for  a 
time,  a  holy  place.  Yes,  Jem,  there's  a 
whole  sermon  in  the  very  sound  of  the  church 
bells,  if  we  only  have  the  ears  to  rightly  un- 
derstand it.  There's  a  preacher  in  every  bel- 
fry, Jem,  that  cries."  Poor,  weary,  strug^ 
gling,  fighting  creatures — poor  human  things! 
take  rest,  be  quiet.  Forget  your  vanities  your 
follies ;  your  week-day  craft,  your  heart-burn- 
ing !  And  you,  ye  humble  vessels,  gilt  and 
pamted ;  believe  the  iron  tongue  that  tells 
ye,  that  for  all  your  gilding,  all  your  coloiSt 
ye  are  of  the  same  Adam's  earth  with  the 
beggar  at  your  gates. 

«<  Come  away,  come,  cries  the  church-bell, 
and  learn  to  be  humble ;  learning  that,  how- 
ever daubed  and  stained,  and  stuck  aboat 
with  jewels,  you  are  but  grave  clay  !  Come, 
Dives,  come  ;  and  be  taught  ail  your  glory, 
as  you  wear  it,  is  not  hall  so  beautiful  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  as  the  sores  of  the  uncom- 
plaining Lazarus  !  And  -ye  poor  creatures, 
livid  and  faint,  stinted  and  crushed  by  the 
pride  and  hardness  of  the  world— come,  come, 
cries  the  beH,  with  the  voice  of  an  angel- 
come  and  leara  what  is  laid  up  for  ye.  And 
learning,  take  heart  and  walk  among  the 
wickednesses  the  cruelties  of  the  world, 
calmed  as  Daniel  walked  among  the  lions." 
Here  Capstick,  flushed  and  excited,  wrought 
heyond  himself,  suddenly  paused :  Jem  stared 
astonished,  but  said  no  word.  And  then, 
Capstick,  with  calmer  manner,  said—"  Jem, 
is  there  a  finer  sight  than  a  stream  of  human 
creatures  passing  from  a  Christian  church  ?" 


A  large  Shark  was  caught  the  other  day 
in  one  of  the  docks  in  the  £ast  River. 
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For  the  Amtnean  Penny  Magazins. 
i  SKETCH  OF  THE   LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

George  Washington  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  the  year  1738.  His  edacation  was  pri- 
Yate,  he  having  been  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  tutor  for  that  purpoee^  under  whose 
instruction  he  made  rapid  progress  in  learn- 
ing, particulariy  in  mathematics  and  engi- 
neering. He  early  adopted  the  military  pro- 
fession ;  and  in  1753  was  employed  in  nego- 
tiatiooi  with  the  commander  of  the  French 
fosees  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  forming  a  treaty 
with  the  Iniians,  ior  which  he  received  the 
formal  tlmnks  of  the  British  government.  In 
the  onfortimate  expedition  of  (General  Brad- 
dock,  he  served  as  his  aid-de-camp;  and 
when  that  officer  fell  into  an  ambush,  by  which 
he  lost  his  life.  Colonel  Washington,  with 
great  skill,  brought  off  the  troops^  and  con- 
ducted the  retreat  for  the  distance  of  forty 
miles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite  univer- 
sal admiration.  He  retired  from  the  service 
to  his  &rm  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  during  the 
same  peciod  occasionally  held  a  seat  in  the 
legislatore  <ji  the  colony. 

When  the  war  of  independence  broke  out, 
he  was  appointed  by  Congress  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Colonial  forces;  and  early  in 
July,  1775,  repaired  to  the  army  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  the 
British  forces  at  that  time  having  possession 
of  that  capital.  In  March  1775,  the  British 
evacuated  Boston,  and  in  the  course  of  that 
season  took  possession  of  "New  York,  where 
they  remained  until  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
and  the  establishment  of  American  Indepen- 
dence* During  the  seven  years  in  which  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  displayed 
the  most  consummate  skill  and  abilities ;  and, 
though  surrounded  by  difficulties,  which 
would  have  discouraged  almost  any  other 
ma&t  he  persevered  in  the  course  which  his 
own  wisdom  and  talents  pointed  oat ;  and 
finally  aceomplished  the  grei&t  objects  for 
which  he  had  so  long  struggled — the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  his  country. 

After  the  establishment  of  peace,  in  a 
manner  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
sablime,  he  resigned  his  commission  to  Con- 
mss,  and  retired  again  to  his  favorite  resi- 
dence at  Mount  Vernon. 

In  the  year  1786,  as  a  member  of  the  con- 
'vention  assembled  to  form  a  constitution  for 


the  United  States,  he  presided  over  rtieir  de- 
liberations ;  and  When  the  government  was 
established,  he  was  twice  unanimoasiy  elect- 
ed under  it,  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  wisdom,  prudence,  firmness,  and  unsul- 
lied integrity,  with  which  he  presided  o^er 
the  affairs  of  the  nation,  under  circumstan-. 
ces  of  great  difl&cultv,  perplexity  and  embar- 
rassment,  elevated  his  character  as  a  states- 
man and  patriot,  to  as  high .  a  degree  as  the 
events  of  the  war  had  raised  him  as  aa  offi- 
cer and  a  soldier. 

Having  voluntarily  declined  a  ve-electicni  to 
the  office  of  chief  omgistrate  at  the  dose  of 
the  period  for  which  he  had  been  chosen,  he 
retired,  once  more,  to  Mount  Vernon,  with 
the  expectation  of  ending  h\8  days  in  the 
tranquility  of  domestic  enjoyment.  But  the 
prospect  of  a  war  with  France,  obliged  the 
government  to  raise  a  military  force,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief.  The  threatened  disturbance,  however,* 
passed  by,  and  he  for  the  last  time  returned 
to  his  home  on  the  Potomac. 

In  December  1799,  he  was  suddenly  and 
severely  attacked  by  an  inflammatory  affec- 
tion of  the  throat,  and  died,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  the  age  of  sixty-eight.  The  history 
of  the  world  exhibits  very  few  distinguished 
characters,  more  worthy  of  universal  esteem, 
respect  and  admiration  than  that  of  Washing, 
ton,  Disinterested,  patriotic,  and  virtuous, 
he  uniformly  sought  to  advance  the  highest 
interest  of  his  country,  without  any  regard  to 
his  own  individual  advantage.  In  all  the 
situations  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he 
displayed  great  wisdom,  talents,  judgment 
ana  forecast.  Keeping  a  single  and  steady 
eye  upon  the  good  of  his  country,  he  suffered 
no  personal  or  selfish  motive  to  draw  him 
asiae  for  a  moment  from  the  path  of  duty. 
Cool  and  collected  in  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions, brave  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  solely 
bent  on  promoting  her  honor,  prosperity  and 
happiness — he  passed  through  life  without  a 
stain  upon  his  reputation,  and  met  death  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  meital  faculities, 
with  cahnness  and  resignation,  and  with  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  sincere  and 
humble  Christian. 

The  importance  of  the  example  which 
this  great  man  exhibited,  not  merely  to  his 
country,  but  to  the  world,  is  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. During  his  public  career,  both 
military  and  civil,  he  was  a  strict  observer  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  society^  consci- 
entiously just  in  his  conduct  in  public  as 
well  as  in  private  life ;  unostentatious  in  his 
manners  and  conduct,  even  when  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  republic;  strictly  upright  in 
his  intercourse  with  other  nations;  entirely 
disinterested  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  destitute  of  all  personal  am- 
bition, except  that  of  contributmg  to  his 
coim try's  welfare ;  he  has  long  been  viewed, 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  and  exalted  characters  that 
have  in  any  age  adorned  its  history. 
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TBB  BYBS  OF  AITiMAUi. 

(COHI'UIUKU.) 


Illintimtlciiii  of  the  adiartluc  Hiuclai. 

Light  admitttdxftto  adark  room. — If  light 
b  admitted  into  a  dark  room  through  a  amall 
aperture,  and  fall  ona  sheet  of  paper   held 

a  proper  distance,  a  piclotv  of  the  illumi- 
DJited  otgectB  withoDt  will  be  seen  apon  it, 
inrerted.  If  the  objects  be  moved  farther  off, 
Ibe  paper  mutt  be  brought  nearer  to  the  hole, 
or  the  image  will  be  indiHincC,  and  vice  D«r*a. 


laaia  llniDed  in  an  artificial  Eye. 
If  an  illuminated  picture  be  placed  before 
■n  artificial  eye,  a  minalarc  inTerted  copj  of 
it  will  be  teen  on  the  retina.  When  the 
distance  is  changed,  the  lens  moat  be  adjusted 
accordingly,  or  the  image  will  appear  coniut- 
Sach  chaagee  are  made  in  the  Datnml 
eye  by  mnaclet. 


tSB  STB  or  THE  HALTBUT    BBm  m  rBOIlT  AND 
SIDEWAYS. 

a  TbeadjuatingmuKle.  b  The gelatinoua 
fluid-    G  The  choroid  gland,  or  strainer. 

The  muscle  which  serrestoadjust  the  mag- 
nifier in  the  halibut's  eye  is  larger  than  that 
ofthe  striped  baas,  (giren  inonrlasinnmber,) 
differently  formed,  tnd'wiih  no  loop  to  pass 
through.  By  another,  and  equally  ingenious 
ooDtriTance,   the  object  is  perfectly  eiisined. 


The  mnade  is  laid  diagonally  aerooa  die  eye, 
with  me  end  fastened   to  the  magnifier,  and 
the  other  to  the  colored  circle  which  surrounda    ' 
the  pupil,    tis  contractions  more  it  forward,    i 
and  the  membranea  of  the  riteous  hnmoaT   \ 
draw  it  back  when  it  relaxes,    a  I*  the  ad- 
justing muscle,  h  the  gelatinous  fluid,  and  c  \ 
the  choroid  gland. 

Every  eye  whose  magnifier  is  a  perfect  \ 
globe,  is  sure  to  have  a  single  adjaating  < 
mnide,  though  the  form  and  size  are  ver^  ; 
various.  But  the  birds  and  s«ne  fiahea  have  J 
magnifierstees  than  a  sphere,  while  aome  ani-  \ 
mala  have  them  greater;  and  in  all  such  ca 
there  are  many  adjusting  muBclea  to  each  eye,  ] 
curiously  arranged  in  perfeclorder.ronndthe  J 
pupil.    These  are  called  ciliary  piDceaaca. 


hobsteri. — We  leom  from  the  Poitland  I 
Bulletin,  that  for  sevenl  yeara  past,  quite  ) 
a  trade  has  been  earned  on  from  that  port,  ( 
in  the  Lobster  line.  There  ia  no  better  ) 
place  for  taking  these  ehell  fish  than  in  \ 
Casco  Baj,  and  hundreds  of  men  have  been  ) 
engaged  m  this  buainess. — During  the  InM  \ 

J 'ear,  from  three  to  five  hundred  thoumxl  / 
Dbstera  were  taken  in  that  bay  alone,  moat  \ 
of  which  were  carried  to  Boston,  New  \ 
Tork  and  further  south,  where  they  brought  J 
a  good  price.  This  season  fewer  individuals  I 
have  iMea  engaged  in  the  business — the  [ 
market  for  lobsters  not  being  as  good  as  , 
formerly.  Beveral  men  have  taken  from  > 
six  to  ten  thousand  lobsters  apiece;  and  ( 
when  boiled  they  yielded  them  from  two  ? 
to  seventeen  cents  a  piece,  according   to  { 


their  size. 

fai  this  vicinity,  the  lobstera,  lilte  the 
mackerel,  are  degenerating  in  size,  uid 
diminishing  in  number.  They  are  caught 
when  yonng  and  small,  so  that  they  have 
no  chance  to  grow  and  multiply,  and  the 
race  appeals  to  be  running  out. — SaUrn 
Gaxettt. 


Cvr-MKt  Cireimutanet, — The  Germaniown 
Tele^ph  savs,  for  several  ^eara  past,  s  pair 
of  King  Birds  have  established  their  royal 
apartments  for  the  seascn,  on  the  top  of  tb* 
la^e  Buttonwood  tree,  standing  in  front  al 
the  Buttmwood  Hotel,  and  directly  oppoaiie 
our  office.  Here  they  have  reared  iheii 
young  unmolested,  until  the  approach  of 
autumn,  when  they  commenced  their  jou^ 
ney  for  their  ptiiait  d'Mver.  A  few  days  ago, 
a  black  bird  was  passing  some  distance  over 
the  abode  of  the  Sing  Bird,  when  the  latter 
mode  a  furious  onslaught  upon  ii,  and  struck 
it  so  severe  a  blow,  that  it  fell  in  ihe  earth 
completely  stunned,  when  ii  was  picked  up 
and  di-*  not  recover  for  some  time  aJHer. 
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The  Pope  and  Hone  Kaeliif* 

From  tbe  Mag:axiiie  Pittoresqne^ 
{T^andated  for  ike  American  Fennf  Maffoaim.) 

The  Pope  has  lately  forbidden  horse- 
racing,  railroads  and  bibles. 

Horscracing  is  the  £sivorite  exhibition  of 
the  Carnival,  a  period  of  festivity  which 
commences  on  the  7th  of  January,  at  one 
o*  clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  bell  of 
the  capitol  gives  the  si^ial.  All  classes  of 
persons  then  emerge  from  their  houses,  and 
begin  to  crowd  the  ancient  Flaminian  way, 
DOW  called  the  Ck)rso,  about  half  a  mue 
long,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  equal 
parts. 

Formerly  all  the  ancient  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses  were  represented  by  masked 
persons;  but,  through  the  influence  of 
&8hion  alone,  they  are  seen  no  longer — 
nothing  but  Punches  and  Judies,  harle- 
quins, mountebanks,  song  makers  and  sing- 
ers, and  fantastical  personages  of  other 
kinds. 

The  horses  intended  to  run  on  the  last 
Carnival  days,  are  led  near  the  Qate  of  the 
People,  placed  in  a  line  behind  a  rope 
drawn  tight  b^  a  machine,  with  peacocks' 
feathers  stuck  m  their  heads,  bits  of  copper, 
gilt  paper,  d&c.,  shining  here  and  there, 
and  corKS  stuck  with  pins  fastened  to  strings, 
to  act  as  spurs  when  they  run. 

The  Senator  of  Rome  gives  the  signal 
for  clearing  the  Oorso  with  a  trumpet, 
and,  in  a  few  moments,  the  carriages  file 
out  through  the  nearest  streets,  and  the 
p^estrians  range  themselves  on  seats,  or 
stand  near  the  houses.  The  distance  is 
usually  run  in  two  minutes  and  twenty-one 
seccMkc^,  which  is  about  thirty-seven  feet 
per  second.  The  horses  sometimes  bite 
and  kick  each  other  in  their  strife  to  lead. 
To  prepare  them  for  the  race,  they  are 
driven  over  the  course  several  days  pre- 
viously, and  fed  at  the  end. 

The  horses  were  formerly  furnished  by 
the  principal  &milies  of  the  city;  the 
Borgneses,  Colonnas,  Barberinis,  Santa 
Croces,  dec.,  but  now  by  stable  keepers. 
When  two  cannon  announce  the  ter- 
mination of  the  race,  the  crowd  disperse, 
exclaiming,  ^  E  morto  Camevale  I"  [The 
Gamival  is  dead  i] 

Fire  in  Chicbopee  Falls.— On  Wednes- 
day night,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  small  two  story  frame  building 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  at  Chickopee 
Falls,  occupied  by  three  families*  which  was 
}  coosnmed,  together  with  most  of  the  honse- 
>  hold  effects  and  clothing  of  the  occupants. — 
Odb  young  woman  had  oarely  time  to  escape 


without  an  article  of  clothing,  but  the  night, 
dress  she  wore.  A  friend  who  was  present 
at  the  fire  relates  the  following  anecoote : — 
The  house  was  occupied  by  some  Irish  fami- 
lies, and  when  the  flames  had  got  pretty  well 
started,  one  of  the  Irishmen  was  noticed,  busi- 
ly employed  in  pouring  water  over  his  pota- 
toe  hills — a  small  patch  of  which  adjoined  the 
burning  dwelling.  His  wife,  a  little  more 
shrewd,  (as  all  women  are,)  reproved  him 
and  asked,  "  why  don't  you  holler  firCf 
Patrick?  <*Och!  ind^de,*'  returned  Pat— 
"  ye  blundem  woman — haw  can  I  holier  when 
I  have  got  to  waiter  my  vratees—doa\  you 
see  they  will  bum  up  f''  The  Irishman's 
honest  replv,  showing  his  true  Paddy  pre- 
ference for  nis  potatoes,  over  wife,  house  or 
goods,  created  a  great  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  by-standers — Springfield  Gazette, 


HINDOSTAN. 


►* 


Imaginatton  itself  can  scarcely  do  justice 
to  the  varied  and  magnificent  scenery  of  Hin- 
dostan.     From   the  snowy  summits  of  the 
Himalaya  to  the  green  slopes  of  Cape  Como- 
rin,  from  the  steep  Ghauts  of  Malabar  to  the 
sandy  shores  of  Uoromandel,   it  exhibits  a 
succession  (tf  the  most  noble  or  beautiful  fea- 
tures; at  times    stupendous    ranges,  their 
sides  clothed  with  lotty  forests,  their  peaks 
reposing  in  icy   stillness;    at  others,  vast 
plains  nvallinff  the  Delta  of  Egypt  in  richness, 
and,  lixe  it,  submerged  yearly  by  the  fertil* 
izing  waters  of  the  Gkinges ;  her  lofty  ghauts 
running  parallel,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore  of  the  ocean  to  the  edge  of  its  waters, 
and  marking  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  low,  rich  or  sandy  plains  on  the  seaside, 
and  the  elevated  table-land,  several  thousand 
feet  in  height,  in  the  interior;  there,  ru^ffed 
hills  or  thick  forests  teeming  with  thenches 
of  a  southern  sun. — The  natural  boundaries 
of  India  are  the  Himalaya  range,  and  the 
mountains  of  Cabul  and   Candahar  on  the 
North ;  the  splendid  and  rapid  steam  of  the 
Indus,  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  len^h,  of 
which  seven  hundred  and  sixty  are  navigable, 
flowing    impetuously  from    their  perennial 
snows,  on  tne  North  West;  the  deep  and 
stagnant  Irrawuddy,  fourteen  hundred  miles 
in  length,   M  by  the  eastern   extremity  of 
the  chain,  and  winding  its  way  through  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation,  on  the 
North  East,  and  the  encircling  oceans  on  the 
coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  on  the 
South.    Nature  every  where  appears  in  this 
highly  favored  region  in  her  most  imposing 
array ;  the  Himalaya  mountains,  surmounts 
ing  even  Chimborazo  in  elevation :  the  Indus 
rivalling  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  magni- 
tude:   the    plain    of  Bengal,    outstripping 
Mesopotamia  itself  in  feriUiiy — form  some 
of  the  features  of  a  cotmtry  which  from  the 
earliest  times  has  been  the  seat  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  fabled  abode  of  opulence  and 
magnificence.      All  the  productions  of  the 

Slobe  are  to  be  found,  ana  for  the  most  part 
ourish  to  perfection,  in  the  varied  climate 
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Braxilian  Architeeture* 

[Extracted  from  Kidder* $  Travels^  for  the 
Amr.  Penny  Mag.  .  Concluded  from  our 
last  number J\ 

Rio  Janeirio. — The  palace  is  a  large 
stone  building,  exbilnting'  the  old  Portu- 
guese  style  of  architecture.  It  was  long 
used  as  a  residence  by  the  Viceroys,  and 
for  a  time  by  Dom  Joao  6tb,  but  is  now  ap- 
propriated to  various  public  purposes,  and 
contains  a  suite  of  rooms  in  wBich  court  is 
held  on  galf^  days. 

The  buildings  at  the  rear  of  the  publio 
square  were  all  erected  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  The  oldest  was  a  Franciscan 
convent,  but  has  long  since  been  used  for 
secular  purposes.  The  old  chapel  remains, 
but  has  been  superceded  by  the  more  re- 
cently erected  imperial  chapel  which  stands 
at  its  rij^ht^  Adjoining  it  is  that  of  the  third 
order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  which 
18  daily  open,  and  is  used  as  a  cathedral. 

The  streets  are  generally  quite  narrow. 
They  are  paved  with  stones  of  a  large  size. 
The  houses  mostly  exceed  three  stories  in 
height,  bat  nearly  all  are  occupied  by  fa- 
milies :  even  in  streets  wholly  devoted  to 
business,  the  first  floors  only  are  appropri. 
ated  to  the  storage  and  display  of  goods, 
while  families  reside  above. 

Granite  ia  a  material  of  which  nearly  all 
the  edifices  are  constructed.  The  outside 
walls,  however,  are  not  laid  up  with  hewn 
blocks,  but  with  finer  and  irregular  frag- 
ments, cemented  together,  and  coated  with 
plastering.  The  color,  therefore,  is  almost 
invariably  a  clear  white,  which,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  oflen  reflects  a  brilliancy  that 
k  painful  to  the  eye. 

MaceiOf  in  the  province  of  Alagoas.^ 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  extremities  of 
the  town  are  very  small,  and  covered  only 
with  a  thatch  of  the  cocoa  palm  leaves. 

Per»«m&it^.— Many  of  the  houses  are 
boilt  in  a  style  QomnK)n  in  other  parts  of 
Brazil,  six  stories  high,  the  first  or  ground 
floor,  o«Iled  the  Armazany  occupied  by  the 
servant*  at  night;  the  second,  furnished 
iMNtrtraents  for  the  counting-room,  clerks, 
&c ;  third  dt  fourth,  parlors  and  bed-rooms ; 
the  fifth,  dining-rooms,  and  the  sixth  the 
kitchen.  Hedges,  at  Rio,  adoni  raiany  of 
the  gardens. 

Olinda. — Numbers  in  the  town  are  over- 
shadowed, and  wholly  or  partly  hid  by 
plantains,  mangairas,  cajuoros  and  other 
trees.  But  this  abundance  of  agreeable 
shade  contrasts  strongly  with  the  exposed 
region  which  the  traveller  has  to  pass  be- 


tween that  place  and  Recife,  whidh  is  a 
perfect  naked  sand  beach. 

^  An  amusing  story  is  told  of  a  trick  once 
played  by  some  wag,  on  a  man  who  had 
built  himself  a  splendid  house  at  Pemam- 
buco,  with  his  ill-gotten  wealth  from  the 
slave  trade.  He  laid  out  a  spacious  gar- 
den, erecting  a  veranda,  which  he  orna- 
mented with  numerous  statues.  One  mor- 
ning they  all  appeared  changed  to  negroes, 
having  been  completely  l^daubed  with 
black  paint  in  the  night 


Curious  Relic, — On  Wednesday  last, 
while  the  workmen  were  engaged  in  taking 
ofl*  the  sarking  from  the  open  couples  oi 
the  north  transept  ot  the  cathedral,  in  the 
cleft  where  the  couples  are  joined  to  the 
oxter-piece,  a  stufled  fish,  with  a  ring  in  its 
snout,  was  found,  covered  with  dust.  It  is 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  the  skin 
is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation.  What 
it  is  stufled  with  we  could  not  discover,  but 
the  sewing  up  at  the  belly  is  quite  discer- 
nible. It  is  of  a  species  formerly  known 
in  this  city  by  the  popular  name  of  the 
Braize,  and  of  which  there  were  im- 
mense numbers  in  the  Clyde  in  former 
days.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
this  fish  has  been  used,  very  ingeniously, 
to  eke  out  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city, 
for  some  part  of  the  cathedral,  as  a  piece  or 
wire  still  projects  from  its  side,  and  by 
which  it  must  have  been  attached  to  ^  the 
tree  that  never  grew.''  It  is  supposed  that 
it  must  have  lain  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  was  found  upon  Wednesday,  for  at  least 
three  or  four  hundred  years. — Glasgow 
Constitutional, 


Raising  Cucumbers. — "As  soon  as  there 
appear  several  flower  buds  on  a  plant,  bend 
the  second  or  third  joint  or  branch  below  the 
bloom,  fasten  it  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  cut 
ofi"  the  capillary  point  of  the  plant.  The  v^ 
getable  speedily  takes  root  whai  yon  separ* 
ate  it  from  the  parent  stalk.  Proceed  thus 
with  the  most  vigorous  plants;  and  as  each 
root  has  only  to  SDj^ort  a  few  fruits  with 
nourishment,  yon  save  labor  and  procure  a 
constant  succession  of  cucumbers,  for  a  num- 
ber of  months,  iirom  one  sort,  and  which  are 
not  as  likely  to  degenerate  as  if  they  were 
raised  from  a  variety  of  seed." — Boston  Cul' 
tivator. 

As  the  Russians  approached  Adrianople, 
the  people  of  the  villages,  as  soon  as  they 
were  assured  of  potection,  instead  of  em- 
bodying and  fighting  the  enemy  to  the  last, 
laid  down  their  arms  and  returned  to  their 
homes. — The  Calumet. 
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CsjM  Mineral*. — Some  eDKrprieing  people 
in  ihe  euiem  prorincn  are  at  this  momeDt 
shipping  large  quantities  of  lead  pre  v.  Fort 
Elizabeth,   a   beautiful    Bpecimen  of  which 
may  be  ft«en  at  the  puUic  tibiary,  Cmpe-lown. 
Id  the  viciaity  of  Kroom  River,  Bome  time  ' 
ago,  a  sleoder  vein  of  coal  was  diieovcred,  ! 
and  near  the  Bashman's  River  sn  enenMre 
Tein  of  alum,  panicnlBrlf  beauiifnl  in  i 
aimcture,  the  coloor  being  purely  white,  o,  . 
silky  luRlre,  eihibiling  delicate  fibrei,  tiz  Mr  ' 
eight  inches  in  length,  running  parallel,  come-  ' 
limes  itraigbi,  sometimes  unauiatinr.    It  is  ^ 
Ten  pure  alum,  and  valuable.    Thelead  ore  < 
is  found  in  the  same  region,  and  it  prcaiUMS  ' 
to  become  a  valuable  article  of  export.     40  , 
or  50  years  ago  this  lead   ore  wag  thought  < 
worthy  of  atlcniioD.     It  wu  mentioned  hj  '. 
Barrow  and  other  wrileri  as  a  rich  lead  ore  \ 
ot  species  known  by  the  name  of  "  galena"  ( 
(lead    mineralized     with    sulphur.)      The  5 
mssses  seen  by  Mr.  Barrow  had  no  appear- 
ance of  cubic  crystalization,  but  were  gianu-  ( 
lar  or  amphorous  in  some  species ;  the  sur-  J 
faces  in  others  made  up  of  small  ^ets,  called  i 
byminen   white  silver  ore;  the  Tein  of  the  ' 
ore  was  three  inches  wide  and  one  thick,  in-  ! 
creasing  in  size  es  it  advanced  under  the  < 
stratum  of  rock  with  which  it  was  covered.  ^ 
The  meirix  is  a  auartose  sandstone  of  a  yel-  J 
lowish   tinge,  cellular  and  fibrous,  barah  to  ? 
the  touch,  and  easily  broken.    Of  this  ore,  ' 
when  assayed  by  Major  Van  Dheti,  an  officer  '. 
in  the  Dutch  service,  2001b.  weizht  yielded  i 
1001b.  of  pure   lead,  ond  Boz.  oT  ailTer.—  ' 
South  African  Commercial  Advtrluer. 

Railway  Projects  thii  Seitioit. — A  co-  < 

rious  return  has  just  been  officially  pre-  \ 

pared,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  railway  pro-  t 

jects  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  \ 

Board    of    Trade,    showing  the    date   at  I 

which  each  such  project  was  received,  and  \ 

ecifying  those  upon  which  the  Board  of  ( 

rade  have  already  reported  to  ParlianKBL  \ 

This  letnm   occupiee  five  closely  printed  < 

folio  pages,  merely  enumeratinff  the  namee  J 
of  the    railways   under  which  the  plaj 

were  deposited,  between  the  2lBt  of^  No-  | 

vember  and  the  3d  of  December  last     The  • 

30lh  of  November  was  the  day  named  at  ) 

the  time  as  being  the  last  on  which  ihay  | 

could  be    received.     In  this  retnm  there  > 

were  enumerated  the  names  of  no  fewer  j 

than  248  railways  which  have  been  sro-  < 

jected,  and  for  which  plans  have  be«s  only  j 

prepared.     Only  18  of  those  proiects  r»  i 
mam  to  be  reported  upon  by  the  board.— 
London  Globe. 


specify 
Trade 


Wherever   the  elements  of  free  citizen-  i 

ship  and  of  Jesuitism  come  in  contact,  there  { 

is  mstantty  combat,  as  of  fire  and  water,  i 

One  cither  absorbs  or  gects  the  other.—  ( 

M.  Thiers.  i 
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SCENEa  IN   THB  ALPS. 

Many  of  out  leaden  ue  at  this  aeasoD  on 
•    their  a>rels,aDdh«TeopportuQitiee  to  observe 
a  vorietj  of  acenery.    Aa  the  carea  of  a  Maga- 
zine like  ihis  allow  an  editor  lidlefreedomtTom 
!   the  city,  we  must  conieni  ourselves  with  le- 
I  leciing  anch  lopica  aa  may  beat  serve  aa  a 
;   anbslitute  foi  the  eDJoymeot  of  which  they 
lie  partaking. 
Several  raonniainooa  regiona  ate  emhreced 
!  within  the  favorite  lours  of  out  traYellers. — 
I   The  Catskill  monniaina  ate  nearest  and  moat 
cceasible  to  our  ciUzens ;  many  visit  the 
'.  wild  coal  diatricts  of  PaintylTania,   others 
'   the  moUDiain*  in  Maine,  the  Iron  diatticia 
'  Dear  Lake  Champlain,  and  many  more  retire 
;othelorely  baokiof  Lake  George,  andthe 
[  Virginia  Springs.    But  those  who  have  not 
«ited  the  White  Moantaini  of  New  Hamp- 
',  shire,  can  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
I  most  strongly  marked  of  our  mountain  seen* 
.    A  little  hardihood  is  neeeasary  to  »■ 
I  cooDtei  the  rougbnes*  of  the  roads  for  a  few 
',  miles:  but  the  coDveniencies  are  much  gTeBt- 
'   er,  to  the  very  centre  of  those  moimiains, 

>  than  were  offered  to  us,  a  few  years  ago,  on 
I  many  of  onr  well  travelled  routes ;  and  the 
'  laxurioue  habit*  into  which  we  are  falling 
)  ought  to  he  at  last  occasionally  broken  through. 
I  To  every  traveller  who  can,  we  would  deci- 
\  dedly  say,  go  to  fA<  White  Hill*  ! 

Among    the  most  interesting  observations 

I  be  made  there  are  those  on  the  effects 

I  of  climates.      From  a  warm  and  verdant 

I  little  valley  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 

'  where  graas  ahootaaadnpentwithwanderiul 

>  rapidity,  and  shines  wiih  a  brilliancy  which 
I  Mill  sometimes  attiaeta  the  deer  from  their 
I   biding  places,  to  grace  with  the  cattle;  we 


see  peaks  rising  all  around  us  almost  to  the 
level  of  perennial  ice,  and  usually  spotted 
with  snow  esen  in  July  and  August.  Their 
sides  are  clothed  with  forests,  which  conaiBt 
ofdiffereDtapedesoftrees  at  different  heights, 
forming  tegular  belts,  at  conespuading  eleva- 
tions.  But  while  ascending  the  steep  accl^ 
vities,  the  snecession  of  those  different  species 
is  much  more  conspicuons.  At  one  step,  for 
example,  yon  are  under  hemlocks,  ftc.  and 
at  the  next  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but'firs. — 
Above,  all  ia  barren:  bw  high  Alpine  scenetr 
is  not  to  be  found  here. 

The  new  theories  adopted  Iqr  some  ge»lo- 
gials,  to  account  for  the  poaitioM  of  loose 
rocks  which  are  scattered  over  the  ground 
in  many  placee,  and  in  different  countries, 
h,T  from  any  fixed  masses  of  the  same  na- 
ture, have  led  to  a  close  examination  of  the 
glaciera  of  the  Alps.  It  has  been  found,  by 
Agatsix  and  others,  chat  glaciera  have  a  con- 
stant motion  downward;  that  the  rocks, 
stones,  gravel  and  sand,  which  often  &11 
upon  them  from  the  mountains  above,  are 
carried  along  with  them,  ukd  depOMted  at 
their  feet,  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
coarse  of  the  glaciers.  Many  other  iotereat- 
ing  discoveries  have  been  made,  especially 
by  Mr.  Forbes,  who  spent  a  long  time  among 
the  lofty  peaks,  covered  with  mow.  We 
have  not  the  intention  here  of  noticbg  the 
deductions  to  which  his  or  other  discoveries 
lead,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  copying 
a  few  fine  descriptive  passages  from  his 
book,  which  is  entitled  "  Travela  thiovgh 
the  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Appenine  Chain ;  with  obaeivationg  on  the 
Fhenomina  of  Glaciers.  By  James  D.  Forbes, 
F.  R.  S.  gfc.  &c" 

Deicription  of  tht  ChateU. 

These  are  the  Mmple  habitationi  of  the 
cattle  feeders,  while  they  tend  their  herds 
during  the  summer  at  theii  lofty  monnlaiQ 
pastures. 

I  received,  both  in  Switzerland  and  in 
Savoy,  a  gentle,  and  kind,  and  disinterestedly 
hospitable  reception  m  the  Chalets,  on  the 
very  bounds  of  civilization,  where  «  night's 
lodgmg,  however  rude,  is  an  inestimable 
boon  to  a  traveller.  These  simple  people 
difier  very  much,  it  has  struck  me,  from  the 
other  bluhitanta  of  the  same  valleys,  their 
own  relatives,  who  living  in  villages,  during 
the  bosy  rrafieking  season  of  anmmer,  bare 
more  worldly  ways,  more  excitement,  wider 
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interests  aod  greater  selfishness.    The  tnie 
Fatre  of  the  Alps  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  honest  and  trust- 
worthy of  human  heings.    I  have  often  met 
with  touches  of  character  among  them  which 
have  affected  me;  hut  generally  there  is  an 
indescribable  unity  and  monotony  of  idea, 
which  fills  the  minds  of  these  men,  who  live 
during  all  the  finest  and  stirring  part  of  the 
year,  in  the  faatness  of  their  sublimest  moun- 
tains, seeing  scarcely  any  strange  faces,  and 
hut  few  familiar  ones,  and  these  always  the 
same;  living  on  friendly  terms  with  their 
dumb  herds,  so  accustomed  to  privation  as  to 
dream  of  no  luxury,  and  utterly  careless  of 
the  fate  of  empires  and  the  change  of  djmas- 
ties.    Instead  of  the  busy  curiosity  about  a 
traveller's  motives  and  objects  in  undertaking 
strange  jonrneys,  which  is  more  experienced 
in  villages  the  more  remote  they   be,  these 
simple  shepherds  never  evince  surprize,  and 
scarcely  seem  to  have  curiosity  to  gratify. 
Yet  far  are  they  from  being  brutish  or  un* 
couth :  they  show  a  natural  shyness  of  in- 
termeddling with  the  concerns  of  strangers, 
and  a  respect  for  their  character,  testified  by 
their  unofELcious  care  in  providing  and  arrang- 
ing what   conveniencies   they  can  produce. 
Their  hospitality  is  that  neither  of  ostenta- 
tion nor  of  necessity.    They   give  readily 
what  they  have,  and  do  not  encumber  you 
with  apologies  for  what  they  have  not" 

They  are  highly  influenced  by  strong  religi- 
ous feelings.  The  author  states,  that  the 
practice  of  evening  prayer  was  kept  up  among 
the  assembled  shepherds ;  **  a  rare  but  touch- 
ing solemnity  among  men  of  the  common 
ranks,  for  no  women  commonly  live  in  the 
higher  chalets,  separated  during  so  large  a 
part  of  the  year  from  the  means  of  public 
worship." 

Vkw  from  thi  Chalets  of  Abricolla,—*'  It 
was  a  charming  evening,  almost  too  mild  to 
give  a  favorable  prognostic  of  the  weather. 
After  sunset  the  moon,  which  was  almost  full, 
rose,  and  threw  her  light  over  a  scene  not  to 
be  surpassed.  The  chalets,  placed  on  abroad, 
grassy  shelf  of  rich  verdure,  overhanging,  at 
a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  one  of  the 
noblest  glaciers  in  the  Alps,  are  not  much  less 
elevated  than  the  Convent  of  Sl  Bernard,  a 
position  sufficient,  in  most  cases,  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  higher  sununits,  but  which 
here  only  increases  it,  so  stupendous  is  the 
scale  of  nature  at  this  spot.    Rising  abruptly 


from  the  glacier,  at  no  great  distance  on  the 
left,  is  the  grand  summit  of  the  Dent  Blanche, 
(white  tooth,)  13000  feet  high.  At  the  south 
the  view  was  boimded  by  the  ridge  to  be 
txaversed  the  next  day,  from  which  the  gla- 
cier descends,  which  presented  a  view  of  the 
tame  description,  but  more  extensive  and  wild 
than  that  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  the  Mon- 
tanvert.  As  now  seen  by  moonlight,  its  ap- 
pearance was  indescribably  grand  and  fear- 
fol,  and  1  stood  long  in  fixed  admiration  c^ 
the  scene. 

Electrtcal  Phenomenon. — Among  the  won- . 
derful  appearances  which  the  traveller  wit* 
ness  in  those  sublime  and  desolate  regions, 
was  a  most  remarkable  effect  produced  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  thunder  cloud.  It 
lay  so  closely  upon  the  peak  they  were  pass- 
ing over,  that  the  fluid  was  received  by  in- 
duction, without  a  sudden  discharge.  The 
stones  around  them,  at  the  same  time,  showed 
that  it  was  passing  into  them,  and  pouring 
into  the  mountain,-— every  angular  projection 
hissing  like  the  points  of  an  electrical  ma- 
chine. 

Description  of  the  CAo^ti.— These  sum- 
in^  abodes  of  the  shepherds  and  cowherds 
ase  U8\tally  in  two  parts,  the  day  and  the 
wght  apartment.  The  former  is  devoted  to 
milk  and  cheese,  the  storage  and  manu&cture 
of  them ;  and  the  latter  to  the  lodging,  cook- 
ing and  eating. 

**  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  table,  unleat 
the  top  of  a  chance  barrel  be  admitted  as  the 
representative  of  one;  nor  are  there  anv 
chairs,  though  the  one-legged  milking  stool, 
which  affords  an  inconvenient  repose  to  the 
weary  traveller,  is  an  indulirence  which  be 
owes  solely  to  its  indispensibility  in  the  great 
and  weeninff  over  object  in  which  all  the 
uses  and  habits  of  a  chalet  center,  the  keep- 
ing and  feeding  of  cows,  and  the  procuring 
and  manufacture  of  milk.  M(»ning,  noon 
and  night,  the  inhabitants  think  but  of  milk ; 
it  is  their  first,  last  and  only  care;  they  eat 
exclusively  preparations  of  it ;  their  only  com- 
panions are  the  cattle  which  yield  it ;  money 
can  produce  for  them  here  no  luxuries ;  they 
count  their  wealth  by  cheeses." 


Wooden  Walls. — ^The  naval  force  of  Great 
Britain  consists  of  C80  ships  of  war,  carrying 
from  1  to  120  guns  each.  Of  this  number, 
there  are  126  armed  steam  vessels,  construct- 
ed on  the  most  approved  principles.  This 
immense  fleet  employs  in  tne  time  of  peace 
23,000  able  bodied  seamen,  2000  stout  lads, 
and  94  companies  of  Royal  Marines. 
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TBB  HISTORY  OP  VSNEVMSL 

Some  of  our  readers  have  probably  turn- 
ed, ere  this,  to  books  of  ancient  history,  in 
search  of  what  is  on  record  of  this  long  lost 
and  recently  found  cit]^.  We  would  at 
least  indulge  the  hope,  that  we  have  many 
readers  possessmg  a  more  sound  and  ration- 
al  taste  than  that  which  leads  off  millions 
at  the  present  day  to  the  miserable,  useless, 
injurious  fictions  which  inundate  the  land. 
We  have  not  as  yet  seen  even  a  single  al- 
lusion to  the  latest  accounts  from  Nineveh, 
an  abstract  of  which  we  made  and  publish- 
ed  in  No.  21,  in  any  of  our  American  news- 
papers  :  but  still  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
taste  of  the  entire  public  is  always  like  that 
of  the  editors. 

All  who  have  recurred  to  books  on  this 
subject  have  probably  been  surprised  to  find 
how  little  that  may  be  relied  on  is  or  record. 
What  is  said  of  Nineveh  in  the  Bible  we 
have  summed  up  in  a  lew  words :  indeed 
all  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  it  amount  only  to  a  few  chapters.  As  for 
profane  writings,  they  offer  us  but  a  small 
number  of  particulars ;  and  most  of  what 
they  contain  relating  to  early  times  are  re- 

Sirded  with  extreme  doubtfulness.  Ctesias, 
iodorus  Sicnlus  and  Justin  speak  of  Ni- 
nus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Nineveh  ;  but 
all  these  authorities  are  reduced  to  one, 
by  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
two  last  nearly  copied  from  the  first.  Ha 
is  represented  as  having  conquered  Baby- 
lon, Armenia,  Media,  Sactria,  India  and 
Egypt,  to  have  married  Semiramis  in  Bac* 
tria,  who  survived  him.  Some  of  his  vic- 
tories, however,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
gained  by  other  kings. 

The  Greeks  called  Nineveh  Ninos,  the 
Rcnnans,  Ninus;  the  Bible  has  furnished 
the  name  by  which  we  know  it.  Ctesias 
speaks  of  it  as  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  so  does  Diodorus :  but  Strabo  and  He- 
rodotus place  it  in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on 
the  Tigris.  Strabo  sa3rs  it  was  a  larger 
city  than  Babylon.  Ctesias  gives  the  cir- 
cuit of  it  as  480  stadia,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  Babylon.  The  walls,  according 
to  Diodorus,  were  10(y  feet  high,  and  wide 
enough  for  throe  chariots  to  drive  abreast 
on  the  top,  with  1500  towers  100  feet  high- 
er, rendering  the  place  impregnable.  The 
Assyrian  kmgs  nad  their  residence  in  it, 
according  to  Strabo,  2  Kings,  19,  36,  and 
Isaiah,  87, 87. 

God  threatened  that  vast  and  luxurious 
city  with  punishment  by  the  Prophets. 

But  the  first  conquest  did  not  greatly  in)- 


pair  the  prosperity  of  Nineveh.  Esarhad- 
don  soon  after  took  Babvlon,  and  Nineveh 
again  became  the  capital  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  remained  so  54  years.  Nabopolassar 
then  took  Babylon,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
his  government,  from  which  time  Nineveh 
lost  her  pre-eminence.  This  was  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Nebuchadnezzar. 

In  638  before  Christ,  Cyaxares,  king  of 
the  Medes,  defeated  the  Assyrians  and  be- 
sieged Nineveh,  but  was  obliged  to  return 
in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of  Media  by 
the  Scythians.  In  the  year  612  he  came 
again,  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon ; 
and  the  event  corresponded  with  the  pro- 
phesy pf  Zephaniah,  chap.  2nd,  verses  Idth, 
14th  and  1 5th. 

V.  13.  "  And  he  shall  stretch  out  his 
hand  against  the  north,  and  destroy  Assy- 
ria ;  and  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation, 
and  dry  like  a  wilderness. 

14.  *'  And  flocks  shall  lie  down  in  the 
mid^  of  her,  all  the  beasts  of  the  nations  ; 
both  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall 
lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice 
shall  sing  in  the  windows ;  desolation  shall 
be  in  the  threshholds :  for  he  shall  uncover 
the  cedar  work. 

15.  "  This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt 
carelessly,  that  said  in  her  heart  lam,  and 
there  is  none  besides  me ;  how  is  she  become 
a  desolation,  a  place  for  beasts  to  lie  down 
in  !  Every  one  that  passeth  by  her  shall 
hiss  and  wa^his  hand.'' 

Strabo  inarms  us  that  Nineveh  decayed 
immediately  after  its  destruction  by  Na- 
bopolassar, which  is  corroborated  by 
the  fact,  that  although  Alexander  must 
have  passed  very  near  its  site,  on  his  way 
to  his  battlefield  at  Arbela,  no  mention  is 
made  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  city  there  called  Ninus, 
by  Tacitus,  and  Nineveh  by  another  author: 
but  afler  this  another  dark  blank  occurs  in 
the  history  of  the  once  mighty  capital.  In 
the  13th  century  the  castle  of  Ninevi  is 
mentioned  by  Abulpharagi. 

The  latest  compilations  of  historical  out- 
lines which  have  been  published,  shew  the 
utter  uncertainty  which  still  hung  over  even 
the  site  of  Nineveh,  up  to  the  recent  happy 
discovery  of  it  two  years  ago.  Anthon's 
Classical  Dictionary,  printed  in  1641,  says : 
'<  Little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveh  was 
situated  near  the  Tigris,  and  yet  the  site  of 
that  once  migh^  city  has  never  been  clearly 
ascertained."  There  are  considerable  ruins 
near  Mosul,  that  work  mentions,  which 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Tavemier 
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and  other  trayellers  have  described  as  those 
of  Nineveh.  They  lie  P^^Ttly  in  a  village 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Tigris,  called 
Nunia  or  Nebbi  Yunus,  (which  latter  means 
in  Arabic,  Prophet  Jonas.)  But  it  has  been 
concluded  that  these  must  be  the  remains  of 
a  smaler  and  more  modem  city,  particularly 
by  Elinneir,  who  visited  the  place  in  1810. 
He  mentions  "  the  tomb  ot  the  prophet 
Jonas,"  which  Botta  has  recently  mund  to 
be  merely  a  rough  stone,  preserved  in  a 
mosque. 

Kinneir  says,  the  outlines  which  he  tra- 
ced were  sauare,  not  above  four  miles  in 
circuit,  ana  only  a  rampart  and  a  ditch, 
without  stones  or  rubbish,  about  20  feet 
high,  much  resembling    old   Roman  en- 
trenchments still    seen  in  England.     Mr. 
Rich  thinks  he  found  the  remains  of  the 
palace,  and  of  the  monum^it  of  Ninus,  on 
the  western  side,  the  latter  being  a  truncated 
cone,  of  stone  and  earth,  whose  steep  sides 
are  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Koyun- 
juk,  a  village  north  of  it.     It  is  1850  feet 
long  from  east  to  west,  1 147  broad,  and  174 
feet  high.     The  following  interesting  &ct, 
however,  is  added  by  Mr.  Rich :  out  of  one 
of  the  mounds  on  the  line  of  the  walls,  was 
recently  dug  an  immense  stone,  with  sculp- 
tured men  and  animals  upon  it  Cylinders, 
like  those  found  at  Babylon,  and  other  an- 
tiques, have  also  been  discovered. 

The  conclusion,  however,  by  the  author 
of  the  Dictionary  is,  that  tnese  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  more  modem  city,  and  <'  the 
true  site  may  forever  be  sought  in  vain." 

The  first  chapter  of  the  prophet  Nahum 
opens  with : 

"  The  burden  of  Nineveh.  The  book  of 
the  vision  of  Nahum  the  Elkoshite,"  and  it 
is  a  tmly  wonderful  book,  which  our  read- 
ers will  be  the  better  prepared  to  peruse, 
afler  the^precedinsf  sketch  of  the  barren  re- 
cords of  profane  lustory.  We  select  a  few 
detached  passages : 

"  God  is  jealous,  and  the  Lord  avengeth." 

'<  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  great 
in  power,  and  will  not  at  all  acquit  the 
wicked:  the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the 
whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and  the  clouds 
are  the  dust  of  his  feet" 

"  Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gods  will  I 
cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the  molten 
image.  I  will  make  thy  grave,  for  thou 
art  vile." 

''  The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened, 
an  I  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved." 

^^But  Nineveh  is  of  old  like  a  pool  of 
water,  yet  they  shall  flee  away." 

^'  Take  ye  the   spoil  of  silver,  take  the 


spoil  of  gold :  for  there  is  none  end  of  the 
store  and  gbry  out  of  all  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture." 

<'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  all  they 
that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from  thee,  and 
say  Nineven  is  laid  waste." 

<'  Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege,  fortify, 
ing  thy  strong  holds ;  go  into  clay,  and 
tr^  the  mortar,  make  strong  the  brick 
kihi." 

<<  There  shall  the  fire  devour  thee ;  the 
sword  shall  cut  thee  oflf.  it  shall  eat  thee  up 
like  the  canker  worm." 

How  numerous  the  allusions  here  to  the 
materials  and  means  of  defence  and  destruo- 
tion! 

Without  giving  further  extracts,  we  might 
refer  our  r^ers  to  their  bible.  The  passa- 
ges in  Zephoniah  and  Nahum,  and  no  less 
me  whole  book  of  Jonah,  will  be  read  with 
new  interest,  while  the  exhumation  of  the 
mighty  city  is  goin^  on,  which  was  the 
object  of  their  denunciations.  The  remains 
already  revealed  bear  decisive  evidence  of 
antiqmty  too  high  for  any  period  subsequent 
to  the  Christian  era;  and  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  some  interesting  remnants  of  the 
heans  of  sand  which  have  so  long  enclosed 
the  naif  ruined  walls  and  palaces  of  the 
second,  which  must  naturally  have  been 
constructed  of  its  fragments. 

Vidocq  and  his  Exhibition. — The  London 
Morning  Chronicle  says,  "The  great  at- 
traction is  the  extraordinary  Museum  of 
crime — if  we  may  caUit  so— the  collection 
of  weapons  which  bad  been  used  1^  the 
celebrated  criminals — daggers,  pistols,  knives, 
life-preservers  of  every  description,  and 
adapted  to  inflict  every  species  of  injury. — 
Then  we  have  fetters  and  handcuffs,  chains 
and  rinffs,  every  one  of  them  with  their  le- 
gend o?  crime  and  sufiering.  Some  of  the 
uitter  were  worn  by  Vidocq  himself,  when 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  in  a  prison  at 
Brest  But- fetters  were  as  terrorless  to  him 
as  bracelets.  He  diows  the  saw,  made  out 
of  a  watch-spring,  with  which  be  sawed 
inch  after  inch  of  solid  iron,  and  explains  the 
processes  of  his  escape.  The  table  upon 
which  all  these  mementoes  of  misery  in  its 
varied  forms  are  displayed  is  well  worth  an 
hour's  inspection.  Not  the  least  curious  part 
of  the  exhibition  is  the  collection  of  disgni* 
ses  worn  by  Vinocq,  when  engaged  in  arrest- 
ing criminals.  These  are  ranged  round  the 
walls.  The  priest's  soustane  hangs  by  the 
peasant's  blouse,  encompassed  with  every  va- 
riety of  dress  worn  by  the  lower  orders  of 
Pans.  All  this  derives  an  additional  inter- 
est from  being  exhibited  by  Vidocq  hims(^ 
He  is  now  a  man  upwards  of  seventy,  but 
he  Hardly  appears  fifty  vears  of  age,  and  his 
motions  appear  lithe  and  active  as  those  of  a 
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man  twenty  years  yoanger.  He  is  not  tall, 
bat  has  the  smews  of  a  giant.  His  face  is 
strongly  marked,  and  is  expressive  of  the 
m6st  resolute  daring,  and  at  the  same  time, 
of  great  readiness  and  sharpened  intelligence. 
He  is  fall  of  talk  of  his  adventures  and  curi- 
osities, and  altogether,  surround  by  so  many 
proofs  of  his  prowess  and  records  of  his  ad- 
▼entures,  he  affords  a  spectacle  which,  when 
once  seen,  is  not  easily  forgotten.'* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Iron  Trade  of  Connecticnt. — The 
value  of  this  article  now  manufactured  in 
this  State  exceeds  that  of  any  other  domes- 
tic article,  and  amounted  in  1844  to  6450 
tons.  There  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
Housatonic  valley  in  blast,  five  furnaces 
south  of  the  line  of  the  Western  Railway, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  nineteen  more  south 
of  the  State  line,  within  the  valley  of  the 
Housatonic  River,  making  twenty  famaces, 
now  in  blast,  Avithin  the  distance  of  60 
miles  from  Hartford,  all  making  at  an 
average  rate  of  30  tons  e£(ch  per  week,  of 
very  superior  quality  of  charcoal  Pig  Iron. 
These  furnaces  may  be  run  about  10  months 
during  the  year,  affording  ample  time  for 
relaying  hearths  and  making  ordinary  re- 
pairs— and  may  thus  be  made  to  produce 
the  aggregate  amount  of  28,'800  tons  an- 
nually of  Pig  Iron,  worth  on  the  average 
of  the  past  10  years,  over  $30  per  ton  or 
864,000  dollars  per  dnnum,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  which  is  the  earnings  of  labor. 

Cause  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
When  President  Adams  was  a  minister  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  he  often  saw  hie 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  the  late  Pre- 
sident  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  West 
always  retained  a  strong,  unyielding  affec- 
tion for  his  native  land.  Mr.  West  one  day 
asked  Mr.  Adams  if  he  should  like  to  take 
a  walk  with  him,  and  see  the  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  minister  hav- 
ing known  something  of  this  matter,  smiled 
at  the  proposal,  but  told  him  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  cause  of  that  Revolution, 
and  to  take  a  walk  with  his  friend  West 
any  where.  The  next  morning  he  called 
according  to  agreement,  and  took  Mr. 
Adams  into  Hyde-Park,  to  a  spot  near  the 
Serpentine  River,  where  he  gave  him  the 
following  narrative  :— 

♦*  The  king  came  to  the  throne  a  young 
man,  surrounded  by  flattering  courtiers ; 
one  of  whose  frequent  topics  it  was,  to  de- 
claim against  the  meanness  of  his  abode, 
^    which  waa  wholly  unworthy  a  monarch  of 
i  such  a  country  as  England.     They  said 


there  was  not  a  sovereign  in  Europe  who 
was  lodged  so  poorly,  that  his  sorry,  dingy, 
old  brick  palace  of  St.  James,  looked  like  a 
stable,  and  that  he  ought  to  build  a  palace 
suitable  to  his  kingdom.  The  king  was 
fond  of  architecture,  and  would  therefore 
more  readily  listen  to  suggestions,  which 
were  in  fact  all  true.  Thi^  spot  that  you 
see  here  was  selected  for  the  site,  between 
this  and  this  point,  which  was  marked  out 
The  king  applied  to  his  minister  on  the 
subject ;  they  enquired  what  sum  would  be 
wanted  by  nis  Majesty,  who  said  that  he 
would  begin  with  a  million.  They  stated 
the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  treasury,  but  that  his  Majesty's  wisnes 
should  be  taken  into  full  consideration.  Some- 
time afterwards  the  king  was  informed  that 
the  wants  of  the  treasury  were  too  urgent  to 
admit  of  a  supply  from  their  present  means, 
but  that  a  revenue  might  be  raised  in  Ameri- 
ca to  supply  all  the  king's  wishes.  This  sug- 
gestion  was  followed  up,  and  the  king  was 
1  this  way  first  led  to  consider,  and  then  to 
consent,  to  the  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies" 
—Tudor' 8  Life  of  Otit. 


British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.— During 
the  past  year  150,562  copies  of  the  Bible 
have  been  distributed,  by  this  Society,  in 
France,  nearly  all  of  which  are  sold.  In 
Belgium  11,560 copies;  m Holland  16,155;  in 
Germany  53,482;  in  Hungary  11,471;  in 
Russia  27,207  ;  in  Sweden  23,454 ;  in  Malta 
8,982  ;  at  Constantinople  1000 ;  at  Calcutta 
51,580 ;  at  Madras  23,500 ;  at  Bombay,  8,106 ; 
at  Sydney  2000;  at  New  Zealand  10,000; 
in  Africa  3,850 ;  in  Jamaica  5000 ;  in  An- 
tigua 400;  in  Canada  21,753;  in  Great 
Britain  605,800, 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
have  been  $418,409. 


•'Ancient  Tumw/t.— Near  Niagara  Falls 
is  a  range  of  rising  ground,  which  overlooks 
the  country  and  lake  for  a  great  distance. 
Near  the  top  a  quanity  of  human  bones  were 
once  discovered  about  twenty  years  ago, 
by  the  blowing  down  of  an  old  tree.  A  great 
number  of  skeletons  were  found  on  digging, 
with  Indian  beads,  pipes,  &c.,  and  some 
couch  shells,  shaped  apparently  for  musical 
instruments,  placed  under  several  of  the 
heads.  Other  perforated  shells  were  found, 
which  are  said  to  be  known  only  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  continent  within  the  tropics  * 
There  were  also  found  brass  or  copper  in- 
struments, &c.,  and  the  ground  looks  as  if  it 
been  defended  with  a  paUsade,"— iVbrMem 
Traveller. 


The  Jesuits  have  acquired  the  art  of  suit- 
ing their  habits  and  principles*  to  all  kinds 
of  Government,  and  all  characters  of  So- 
vereigns.— M.  Thiers.  { 
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The  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi. — Ad  unex- 
pected coinmimication  between  the  Western 
waters  has  been  made,  and  it  »  now  demon- 
Btrated  that  a  porterage  of  only  one  mile 
is  necessary  to  unite  the  waters  that  connect 
the  Mississippi  with  those  which  unite  with 
the  Lake.  Last  month  a  little  steam  boat 
ascended  the  Wisconsin  Rirer  as  high  as 
Point  Bass,  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Mississippi  rapids,  at  the  Southern  extrem- 
ity of  the  great  Northwestern  Pinery,  and 
about  130  imles  above  Fort  Winnebego,  and 
nearly  that  distance  above  where  any  vessel 
has  been  before.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery 
above  Fort  Winnebego  is  said  to  be  of  un- 
equalled grandeur.  The  Maid  of  Iowa  pass- 
ea  the  dreadful  Dells,  which  are  mentioned 
•cr  often  by  Indian  traders,  and  which  map- 
makers  note  so  particularly.  They  are  eight 
miles  in  length  from  the  head  to  the  foot, 
•od  present  the  most  wild  <and  pictur- 
esque view  imaginable.  For  the  distance  of 
a  mile  the  Wisconsin  is  crowded  into  a  space 
of  less  than  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  the  rocks 
on  either  side  project  in  awful  grandeur  and 
sublimity.  The  Gulph  of  Niagara  is  said  to 
be  nothing  to  it.  The  Maid  crowded  herself 
through  by  steam,  ^oing  up,  and  returning, 
dropp^  through  with  an  oar  on  each  end  to 
keep  her  straight,  such  as  are  used  by  raft 
men  in  running  lumber. 

The  scenery,  as  described  by  the  Galena 
Gazet^te,  will  remind  the  traveller  who  has 
yisited  the  islands  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
IH'aube  river  of  scenery  very  similar  both  in 
l^ie  grandeur  of  the  display  and  the  sub- 
limity of  the  falls. 

Boats  here  will  run  between  Gralena  and 
Fort  Winnebego ;  and  on  this  end  of  the  route 
you  are  brougnt  within  si^ht  of  a  boat  run- 
ning on  the  Fox  river,  and  in  connection  with 
Green  Bay.  The  '*  Maid  of  Iowa'*  sails  on 
the  Wisconsin  in  connection  with  the  Man- 
chester on  the  Fox;  and  thus,  excepting  the 
little  porterage  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  may  be  cut,  the  waters  of  the 
great  Lakes  are  united  with  those  of  the 
magnificent  Mississippi. 
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fVom  th$  Portsmouth  JournaL 
RECOIiliECTIONS  OF  HAYTI. 

But  Sunday  is  emphatieally  the  great 
market-day*  when  the  country  is  deserted 
and  the  town  is  filled — ^when  male  negroes 
are  most  drunken,  and  their  females  most 
gorgeous  in  new  attire — when  marchandes 
are  most  busv  and  foreign  merchants  most 
speculative  ot  the  prospects  of  the  coffee 
crop — ^when  soldiers  and  priests,  masses  and 
reviews— the  noise  of  drums  and  the  chiming 
of  bells  are  all  intermixed  in  gay  grotesque 
and  ever  chan^g  confusion,  such  as  to  en- 
gage and  excite  all  the  faculties  of  the  spec- 
tator, until  his  head  swims  with  vertigo  and 
exhaustion. 

On  this  day  occurs  throughout  the  govern- 
ment a  weekly  review  of  the  several  regi- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  republic ;  consist- 


ing of  a  regular  army  and  a  national  guard 
both  in  many  respects  most  irregular.  Above 
the  din  and  uproar  of  the  market  is  heard  ^t 
intervals  through  the  morning,  the  music  of 
the  different  regimental  bands. 

From  the  paucity  of  priests  throughout 
the  interior  of  the  black  republic,  for  the 
Pope  for  some  time  past  misunderstanding 
of  certain  events  in  Haytien  history,  has 
positiveiv  refused  to  admit  any  Haytien  to 
holy  orders,  the  country  populaiion  avail 
themselves  of  their  occasional  visits  to  the 
towns  upon  market  days,  to  profit  by  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  confession,  and  the  en- 
gagement of  masses  for  the  souls  of  their 
deceased  relatives.  On  many  such  occasions 
the  priest's  quarters  are  thronged  with  sup- 
plicants for  masses  of  all  degrees  of  devo- 
tion, from  the  vetit  priere  for  which  is  charg- 
ed but  a  single  franc  to  a  high  mass,  for 
which  the  priest's  fee  is  at  the  smallest  $60. 
The  infirm  negro  from  the  mountains,  while 
in  towns  for  tne  sale  of  his  produce,  upon 
these  market  days  seizes  upon  the  occasion 
to  consult  a  physician,  by  whom,  should  his 
case  happen  to  be  pronounced  incurable,  he 
commits  himself  to  his  fate  with  the  resic^- 
nation  and  much  of  the  gravity  of  a  Turk. 
He  goes  his  way  instantly  to  the  priest,  con- 
fesses and  gets  absolution,  and  then  departs 
homewards  contentedly  to  die ;  having  in- 
deed through  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the 
priest  and  physician,  little  left  him  worth 
living  for. 

Every  Haytien  town  resembles  a  military 
encampment.  The  government  has,  under 
all  its  different  phases  since  the  revolution, 
been  always  in  reality  a  military  despotism, 
differing  only  in  the  degrees  of  its  stringency, 
though  of  late  in  order  the  better  lo  corres- 
pond to  the  usual  American  models,  this  mi- 
litary organization  has  enshrouded  itself  in 
republican  form.  Patrolles  of  soldiera  do 
duty  as  a  police,  and  the  citizens  of  the  town 
are  awakened  at  mom  by  the  reveiiie,  and 
sent  to  their  homes  at  evening  by  the  military 
signal  of  the  retreat. 

The  epaulette  or  at  least  the  button  of  the 
republic  seems  to  be  worn  by  almost  every 
Haytien  negro,  who  is  able  to  afford  himself 
a  broadcloth  coat  whereupon  to  display  them, 
from  major-generals  down  to  the  sexion  of 
the  parish.  Indeed  the  latter  functionary 
shows  himself  the  gayest  and  most  bedizened 
of  all,  resembling  upon  all  great  occasions  of 
church  ceremony  a  militia  colonel  rather  than 
a  mere  church  officer;  with  a  double  height 
and  sweep  chapeaux,  a  double  allowance  of 
plumes  and  lace,  and  wielding  a  gilded  trun- 
cheon of  office  as  if  he  were  a  field  marshal. 
Every  employer  of  the  custom-house — each 
judge  and  solicitor  and  represeniaiive  of  the 
people-— every  civil  administrator  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  with  iheir  clerks  respectively, 
all  emulously  adorn  themselves  wiih  the  but- 
ton and  cockade,  significant  of  their  authority 
under  the  constitution.  Upon  occasions  of 
high  cermonial  these  negro  generals  in  chidT, 
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together  with  their  respeclire  staffs,  seem 
literally  plated  with  scales  of  burnished  gold ; 
the  texture  of  their  garments  being  scarcely 
discernible  under  the  massive  extent  of  their 
gorgeous  facings  and  golden  embroidery. 


Electricity  for  Manure, — The  subject  of 
promoting  agriculture  by  electricity  is  exciting 
much  attention  in  England.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned in  which  a  gentleman  near  Elgin  pro- 
duced from  a  single  acre»  108  bushels  of  che- 
vaiier  barley.  The  London  Economist  gires 
the  following  as  the  mode  in  which  the  plot 
should  be  laid  out : 

"  With  a  mariner's  compass  and  measured 
lengths  of  common  stringy,  lay  out  the  places 
for  the  wooden  pins,  to  which  the  buried  wire 
is  attached,  by  passing  through  a  small  staple. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  lay  the  length  of  the 
buried  wire  due  north  and  south  by  a  compass 
and  the  breadth  due  east  by  west.  This  wire 
must  be  placed  from  two  to  three  inches  deep 
in  the  sml.  The  lines  of  the  buried  wire  are 
then  completed.  The  suspended  wire  pust 
be  attached  and  m  contact  with  the  buried 
wires  at  both  of  its  ends.  A  wooden  pin  with 
a  staple  must  therefore  be  driven  in,  and  the 
two  poles  (one  14  feet  and  the  other  15  feet] 
being  placed  by  the  compass  due  north  ana 
south,  the  wire  is  placed  over  them,  and 
fastened  to  wooden  stakes,  but  touching  like- 
wise at  this  point  the  buried  wire.  The  sus- 
pended wire  must  not  be  drawn  too  tight, 
otherwise  the  wind  will  break  it. — Selected. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

SUtward's  Walk  In  tli«  Woods. 
One  pleasant  morning  in  the  summer, 
Edward  set  out  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
to  take  a  walk  with  his  &ther  and  his  friend 
James,  to  a  lonely  place  among  the  hills,  to 
spend  the  day.  Each  of  the  boys  had  a 
little  basket  in  his  hand^  with  some  bread 
and  btitter,  a  little  smoked  beef,  shaved 
yery  thin,  a  piece  of  cold  fresh  meat,  some 
pieces  of  cake,  and  a  little  salt,  put  up  very 
nicely.  The  mothers  of  the  boys  had  pro- 
posed to  them  to  take  a  little  cup  to  drink 
oat  of:  but  they  had  taken  walks  together 
before,  and  learned  how  to  fold  up  a  leaf  so 
that  it  would  hold  water ;  and  they  thought 
it  80  ingenious,  and  liked  to  do  it  so  well, 
that  they  declined  taking  cups  with  them. 
I  It  had  been  arrang^  that  they  should 
\  start  early :  so  that  they  had  their  break&st, 
and  were  on  the  road  before  the  sun  was 
high  enough  to  give  them  inconvenience. 
When  they  entered  the  wood,  James  ran  on 
a  little  way  before,  and  soon  called  out  that 
he  had  discovered  something  curious.  It 
was  a  large  bee,  sitting  on  a  little  bush, 
facing  another  which  was  flyinff  just  be- 
ibre  him,  so  as  to  keep  one  place  m  the  air, 


about  a  foot  distant.  They  looked  to  see 
what  the  flying  bee  would  do,  when  they  saw 
a  dart  towards  the  sitting  one  like  lightning, 
and  then  take  its  place  again.  This  move- 
ment was  repeated  several  times,  as  if  he  was 
determined  to  kill  him ;  but  it  could  not  be 
seen  that  either  suffered  any  injury  ;  and  after 
looking  on  for  some  time,  the  party  tumed 
away.  Before  they  left  the  spot,  however, 
one  of  them  discovered  that  an  old  rail  in  a 
fence  near  them,  had  several  round  holes  in  it, 
about  as  big  as  a  bullet. 

"  What  are  these  ?"  enquired  one  of  the 
boys."  "  Ah !"  replied  their  older  compa- 
nion, "  now  I  have  something  to  show  you. 
You  remember  my  description  of  the  Carpen- 
ter Bee  the  other  day.  I  told  you  that  it 
looks  much  like  the  Mumble  Bee,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Bumble  Bee,  but  that 
it  has  mandibles,  or  jaws,  with  which  it  can 
bite  wood,  and  that  it  digs  long  hdes  in  fen- 
ces for  its  habitation.  Now  we  have  found 
them^  and  in  greater  plenty  than  I  ever  saw 
before." 

On  examination  they  found,  that  each  hole 
was  first  dug  straight  into  a  rail,  and  then 
tumed  at  right  angles,  and  carried  a  foot  or 
more  along  in  the  direction  with  the  grain  of 
the  wood.  They  had  no  knife  proper  to  cut 
into  the  rails,  nor  time  even  to  stop  any  long- 
er ;  so  they  passed  on,  talking  about  those 
curious  insects.  Edward  was  sorry  to  find 
that  his  father  had  not  time  to  tell  him  much 
more  about  them.  He  said  they  were  rather 
rare,  but  that  he  had  found  many  particulars 
of  their  habits  in  some  of  his  books. 

The  celebrated  naturalist  Heaumur  has  paid 
close  attention  to  their  habits ;  and  the  Sth 
volume  of  Harpers'  Family  Library  gives 
many  of  his  discoveries.  This  book,  the 
boys  were  told  they  might  read  at  another 
time ;  and  I  hope  that  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Penny  Magazine  will  procure  that  vo- 
lume from  tneir  district  libraries  or  elsewhere, 
and  begin  at  the  87th  page.  They  will  see  a 
picture  of  the  hole  of  the  Carpenter  Bee,  and 
find  that  it  is  aivided  into  12  chambers,  with 
an  egQ  in  each. 

MBTAIiS.     No.  3,  TIN. 

We  see  tin  every  day,  but  many  persons 
do  not  know  why  it  is  so  much  used  as  it 
is.  nor  why  tin  pans  and  kettles  so  oflen 
rust  out  and  are  thrown  away*  On  this 
subject,  as  on  many  others,  we  want  knowl. 
edge  ;  and  as  children  have  plenty  of  time 
to  learn,  I  hope  some  of  them  will  pay  at- 
tention to  what  important  things  they  hear, 
and  remember  them. 

Tin  is  a  white  metal,  not  very  malleable, 
but  may  be  spread  out  very  thin  on  other 
metals.  It  is  most  commonly  spread  on 
sheet-iron,  which  is  made  into  kitchen  uten- 
sils. It  makes  them  almost  as  beautiful  and 
valuable  as  if  they  were  made  plain  of  solid 
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silrer.  But  oareless  people,  or  those  who 
do  Dot  know  how  to  take  care  of  them,  make 
tin  vessels  almost  as  perishable  as  if  they 
were  made  of  mere  sheet  iron.  Iron  rusts 
easily,  unless  kept  dry.  Tin  will  not.  If 
every  part  of  a  vessel  were  covered  with 
tin,  it  would  not  rust ;  but  using  it  will  take 
off  a  little,  and  then  the  iron  begins  to  rust 
if  wet,  and  a  hole  is  soon  made  through. — 
Tin  ware  should  always  be  emptied,  and 
wiped  dry,  when  not  in  use,  and  put  in  a 
dry  place.  Probably  ffalvanism  helps  to 
rust  the  iron,  when  the  rusting  has  once 
begun. 

We  have  no  tin  mines  in  our  country.  A 
good  one  would  be  worth  a  great  deal.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  boys  now  living  may  dis- 
cover one.  It  will  be  better  than  finding  a  gold 
mine.  Now  we  have  to  buy  all  our  tin  in 
Europe,  and  pay  for  the  digging  and  melt- 
ing it,  as  well  as  for  spreading  it  on  sheet- 
iron.  All  that  our  coimtrymen  have  to  do 
now  is  to  make  tin  vessels  of  it.  Block  tin 
comes  in  bars  and  thick  plates,  and  is  used 
for  making  some  of  our  metallic  ttunblers. 
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KBW,  EliEGAUT  AND  VSEFVti  liON- 
DON  PUBIilCATIONS. 

Among  the  publishers  of  periodical  works 
which  may  claim  this  title,  Charles  Knight 
&  Co.  are  greatly  distinguished.  From  their 
store  in  Ludgate  street,  London,  they  are 
now  issuing  several  works  in  series,  which 
may  well  find  a  demand  in  this  country, 
among  those  who  possess  judgement  and 
taste.  We  have  barely  room  for  a  brief  de« 
scription  of  each  series.  Specimes  of  them 
may  be.  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Am.  Penny 
Magazine,  No.  112  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  they  are  for  sale ;  and  our  friends  at 
a  distance  will  receive  them  if  ordered,  by 
mail,  express  or  otherwise. 

1.  The  Pictorial  Gallery  of  Arts,  with 
3000  or  4000  engravings,  to  appear  in  24 
monthly  parts,  at  38  cents  each.  No.  1  ap- 
peared in  Feb.  last. 

2.  **  Old  England,"  with  nearly  3000 
wood  cuts,  and  24  originai,  elaborate  and 
colored  engravings,  to  form  two  splendid 
folio  volumes  of  400  pages.  The  cuts  will 
exhibit  edifices,  weapons,  antiquities,  por- 
traits, seals,  coins,  autographs,  sports,  games, 
costumes  and  various  scenes,  24  parts,  each 
44  cents. 

3.  The  Ptctorul  Museum  of  Animated, 
Nature,  with  about  4000  wood  engravings 
in  27  monthly  parts,  each  38  cents,  or  two 
splendid  folios.  Price  38c.  from  12  to  20  fine 
prints  of  animals  on  one  page,  the  whole 
being  by  far  the  most  extensive  collection 
ever  produced,  executed  with  scientific  accu- 
racy. 

1.  The  Pictorial  Sunday  Book,  with  1500 
wood  cuts  and  13  colored  maps,  forraiag  a 
scripture  Atlas,  in  13  monthly  parts,  44  cents 


each.  The  engravings  are  a  series  of  illus- 
trations of  ^ble  mstorVf  the  Prophecies, 
Psalms,  the  Life  of  the  Savior  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Jewish  Customs,  Scripture 
Natural  History  and  Antiquities,  with  copies 
from  old  masters  of  scripture  history.  The 
whole  is  on  a  plan  of  Sunday  reading. 

5.  Knight's  Weekly  Volumes  for  all 
Readers,  18  complete  works,  in  27  volumes 
of  240  or  290  pages  each.  No.  1,  William 
Caxton,  2,  the  Lowell  Offering,  3  and  12, 
Eogliswomen  in  Egypt,  5,  British  manufac- 
tures, 6,  9  and  II,  the  Chinese,  by  Gov. 
Davis,  of  Hong  Kong,  enlarged,  11,  Bird 
Architecture,  15,  the  Elephant,  16,  Litera- 
ture of  England  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
with  spedmens,  19,  Lord  Brougham's  Dia- 
lo^es  on  Instinct,  20,  24,  and  26,  Craik's 
History  of  British  Commerce,  25,  British 
Mannfacmres,  27,  Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  and 
new  translation  of  select  lines  of  Plutarch. 
Price  38  cents  each. 

6.  The  Cabqyet  History  of  Eitoland,  in  90 
monthly  volumes,  38  cents  each,  being  chap- 
ters irom  the  Pictorial  history  of  England,  by 
McFarlaae,  the  only  complete  Englidi  his- 
tory from  one  pen. 

7.  The  Celebrated  Pemny  Cyclopasdu, 
with  numerous  cuts,  in  27  volumes,  with 
14,000  pages,  published  at  the  expense  of 
about  (160,000.  $40,  in  sheep,  and  $45  half 
Russia. 

8.  SXTFFLBBIENT  TO  THE    PeNHY  CyCLOFAX-* 

DLA,  in  parts,  by  the  same  editor  and  manjF 
of  the  same  contributors. 

London  Penny  Magazine,  new  series, 
monthly  parts,  18  3-4  cents.  All  these  are 
on  English  paper. 

9^"  Editors  recetving  this  paper  in  ezohmge,  re- 
invited  to  reinsert  tlie  Mowing  advertisemeot : 

THE  AMERICAN  FENNY  MAGAZINE 

AND    FAMILY    MEWSPATEE, 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwigfat,  Jr. 

Is  publitbed  weekly,  at  the  ofllce  of  the  New  Totk 
£zpre»,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  cents  a  uimber,  (19 
pagts  laige  octavo,)  or,  to  •ab8cril>era  rec^iviog  it  by 
mail,  aodpaying  in  advance,  %1  a  year.^  The  pontage 
is  now  Frm  for  thb  city,  Brooklyn,  Haitem,  Newaik, 
and  all  other  places  within  30  milea;  onlyoiM  eemi  n 
copy  for  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  other  places 
withm  100  miles ;  and  1 1-2  cents  lot  other  parts  of  tlio 
Union.  Persons  Ibrwardingthe  money  for nve  copies, 
will  receive  a  sixth  gratis.  Editors  known  to  have  pub- 
lished this  advertisement,  with  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  work,  will  be  soppliiDd  widi  it  kir  one  year.  By 
the  qoantiW,  13  a  hundred.  The  work  will  form  a  vol- 
ume of  832  pages  annually. 

fy^  Postmasteis  are  aoihorized  to  remit  uKmey  with- 
out chaive. 

But,  if  m  re  convenient,  simply  ecolose  a  One  Dol- 
lar Bil ,  without  payment  of  postage,  and  the  woik  wdT 
be  sent  for  the  year. 
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1">  We  partkttlarly  request  the  publio  to 
that  ito  pttrmm  is  authorined  to  receive  money  in  ad- 
vance i\ft  this  paper,  except  the  Editor  or  Publi«ben 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south  western  coun- 
ties of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  cer- 
tiHcat?,  cigncd  by  the  Editor. 
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CHINESE    VESSELS    AND    BOATS. 


All  the  arts  of  the  Chinese  present  some 
>  features  well  calculated  to  excite  our  curi- 
)  ositf,  and  to  lead  ns  to  make  iDquiries  for 
I  their  origin.  Whaierer  wer6  the  sources 
'  Irom  wbich  that  singular  people  derired 
<  their  arti,  as  well  as  their  customs,  they 
]  mast  lie  far  back  in  antiquity;  aod  offer 
'  many  eridenoes  of  an  origin  different  from 
'  those  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  tools  with 
\  which  the  craftsmen  of  China  perform  the 
'  moat  common  mechanical  operations,  are  con- 
>  itroeled  on  different  principlet  from  onra, 
\  and  appear  to  have  always  been  as  unlike 
II  as  now.  No  douhi  the  increase  of  in- 
'  tercoarse,  now  btginning,  between  that 
S  people  and  Europeans  and  Americans,  must 
\  make  important  changes,  as  they  bsTe,  in 
I  foci,  many  improvements  to  learn. 

Tbe  Chinese  perhaps  hare  shown  their 
I  childish  ignorance  and  foolish  conceit  as 
'  much  in  relstiaa  to  their  sen  resiels  as  in 
I  anribing.  Their  ships  are  furnished  with 
!  very  a'wkward  sails  tai  rigging,  and  oden 
)  decorated  with  the  most  clnnuy  and  ridico- 
'  loos  ornaments.  Their  war  ships  are  so  tut* 
I  wieldjTr  ill'provided,  and  ill-managed,  as  to 
,   be  men  ohjects  of  contempt  to  naval  na- 


tions ;  aird  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
infancy  of  their  tactics,  from  a  grand  plaii 
gravely  proposed  by  one  of  their  naval  com- 
manders to  the  govemment,  for  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  the  English  fieel  at  the 
commencement  of  the  (ate  -wti.  He  pnv 
fosed,  in  a  long  fomial  docomeot,  which 
was  printed,  that  all  prorisiooi  and  people 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  eoaat  for  a 
short  time,  tintil  the  enemy  (whom  he  anp* 
fosed  to  have  no  stores  of  food)  shotild  hare 
grown  hungry;  and  then  that  a  Chinese 
ship  should  be  allowed  to  lall  into  their 
hands,  the  crew  of  which  should  lie  ia 
close  concealment,  imttl  the  "rii  impi'^ 
should  get  on  board,  when  they  shotild  rise, 
and  kill  them  ell  before  they  could  ntan* 
their  presence  of  mind !  . 

But  we  miiBt  remember  that  arte  and 
sciences  are,  and  always  mnst  be,  judged  of 
by  comparison.  The  Chinese  ships  are  in 
some  respects  equal  to  the  galliea  of  Fhei- 
icis,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  be(t«r  worthy 
of  our  regard,  as  mote  aabeerrient  to  nsefU 
cranmerce,  aitd  less  to  the  inhnman  pur* 
poses  o(  plunder  and  war.  Specimen*  of 
sereia)  kinds  of  Rnall  vessels  utd  boat!  an 
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giyen  in  our  print ;  and  we  compile  the  follow- 
ing description  of  some  of  them,  from  a  late 
and  valuable  little  work,  Vol.  10th,  of 
*«  Knights'  Weekly  Volumes  for  all  readers." 
It  will  be  perceived,  that  the  internal  navU 
gation  of  China  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant in  the  world  for  extent,  value  of  trans- 
port, and  the  accommodation  it  affords  to 
travellers.  Accompanying  these  descriptions, 
are  some  important  facts,  illustrating  the 
customs  of  the  country,  which  we  shall  not 
omit,  especially  because  the  work  is  new, 
and  from  the  pen  of  the  English  Governor  of 
Hong-Kong,  Sir  John  Francis  Davis. 

<'  There  is  no  post  regulated  by  the  govern- 
ment for  facilitating  the  general  intercourse 
of  its  subjects.  The  government  expresses 
are  forwarded  9y  land  along  a  line  of  posts, 
at  each  of  which  a  horse  is  always  kept 
ready ;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  the  haste  is 
urgent,  a  feather  is  tied  to  the  jpacket,  and 
the  express  is  called  a  fei'ma^  or  nying  horse. 
There  is  printed,  for  general  use,  a  very  ac- 
curate itwerary  of  the  empire.  The  public 
porters  are  under  the  management  of  ^  head- 
man, who  is  responsible  for  them.  There  is 
no  country  in  which  horses  are  so  little  used, 
either  for  carriage  or  draft.  Where  no 
rivers  or  canals  imbrd  the  conveniences  of 
water  carri^e,  the  roads,  or  rather  broad 
pathways,  are  paved,  in  the  south,  for  horses, 
chairs  and  foot  passengers ;  but  no  wheel- 
carriages  were  met  with  by  the  embassies, 
except  in  the  flat  country  towards  Peking.'* , 

*'  But,  putting  speed  out  of  the  question, 
there  certainly  is  no  country  in  the  world,  in 
which  travelling  by  water  is  so  commodious  as 
China.  Indeed  all  the  river  craf^  of  that 
people  may  be  said  'to  he  unrivalled.  The 
small  drafl  of  water,  aifd  at  the  same  time 
the  great  burthen  and  stiffness  of  their  ves- 
seU,  the  pelrfect  ease  with  which  they  are 
worked  through  the  most  intricate  passages 
and  most  crowded  rivers,  and  the  surprizing 
accommodation  which  they  afford,  have  al- 
ways attracted  attention.  The  Arab  Ibn 
Batuta  states  that  they  were  moved  by. 
"  large  oars,"  which  might  be  compared  to 
great  masts  in  size,  over  which  five  and 
twenty  men  were  sometimes  placed.  He  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  enormous  and  power- 
ful sculls,  which  at  the  present  day,  are 
worked  at  the  stem  gf  their  ves<«ls,  exactly 
as  he  describes.  The.  scull  takes  up  no 
room,  as  it  is  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel. 
It  is  a  movinff  power,  precisely  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  nsn*s  tail,  from  which  the  fish 
derives  almost  its  whole  impetus,  the  fins 
doing  little  more  than  to  keep  the  body  up- 
right. The  composition  of  the  two  lateral 
forces,  made  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
drives  the  fish  or  the  vessel  forward.  The 
sculls  are  sometimes  30  feet  in  length,  and 
the  fricticn  is  reduced  to  the  least  possible 


amount,  by  the  fulcrum  being  a  tenon  and 
mortice  of  iron,  working  comparatively  on  a 
pomt.*' 

'  ''The  track-ropes,  made  of  narrow  strips 
of  the  strong  siliceous  surface  of  the  bamboo, 
and  combimng  the  greatest  strength  with 
lightness,  are  very  exactly  described  by 
Marco  Polo.  The  oars  which  they  oc- 
casionally use  towards  the  head  of  their 
boats,  are  rather  short,  with  broad  blades, 
suspended  in  a  loop,  on  a  strong  peg,  at  the 
side  of  the  boat,  and  when  useless  drawn 
up  close  to  the  vessel's  side,  without  any  re- 
tarding effect,  friction,  or  noise  in  the  mi- 
lock,  or  room  taken  up." 

The  travelling  barges  used  by  mandarins 
and  opulent  persons,  ajflford  a  degree  of  com- 
fort and  accommodation  (juite  unknown  in 
boats  of  the  same  description  elsewhere ;  but 
speed  is  a  quality  tbejr  do  not  possess.  The 
roof  is  7  or  8  feet  high  ;  and  they  have  an 
ante-room  at  the  head  for  servants,  a  sitting- 
room  about  the  middle  of  the  boat,  and  a 
sleeping  apartment  abaft  All  the  cooking 
goes  on  upon  the  high,  overhanging  stem, 
where  the  crew  also  are  accommodated. 
There  are  gangways  of  bcKsrds  on  each  side 
of  the  vessel,  which  serve  for  pnllinff  it 
along  the  shallows,  by  means  of  verylong 
and  light  bamboos,  and  by  which  the  sei^ 
vants  pass  to  and  fro.  The  better  boats  are 
very  well  lit  by  side  windows  of  glass, 
scraped  oyster  shells,  or  gauze  covered  with 
pictures.  The  partitions  and  bulk-heads  are 
painted  and  varnished.  The  decks  or  floors 
are  made  of  pieces,  which  can  be  removed 
to  stow  different  articleiB,  and  replaced. 
What  is  remarkable,  although  Chinese  nomes 
are  generally  very  dirty,  these  boats  are  very 
clean  and  neat.  "  In  short,"  says  the  Go- 
vernor of  Hong-Kong,  "  their  travelling 
barges  are  as  much  superior  to  the  crank 
and  ricket)r  budgerous  of  India,  as  our  Eu- 
ropean ships  are  to  the  sea-junks  of  the 
Chinese.  Nothing  could  more  strongly  char- 
acterize the  busy  trading  character  of  the 
Chinese  among  themselves,  and  the  activitj 
of  their  internal  trafiSc,  than  the  numbers  A 
passage  boats  which  are  constantly  sailiiiff 
along  their  rivera  and  canals,  crowded  botn 
inside  and  out  with  a  host  of  passengers. 
The  fare  in  these  vessels  is,  quaintly  enough, 
termed  thuey^keo,  (water-legs,)  as  it  serves 
in  lieu  of  limbs  to  transport  the  body.  Bat 
these  are  used  by  the  common  people,  and 
carry  a  mixed  company,  so  that  the  warning 
is  stuck  on  the  mast ;  **Kin-shin-ho-paoa** — 
(Take  care  of  your  purses.) 

The  loadstone  is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  a 
Chinese  book,  which  was  finished  in  the 
12lst  year  after  Christ,  as  a  stone  that  will 
'*  give  iron  a  direction  ;'*  while  its  attractive 
powers  were  known  long  before.  About  a 
century  after,  it  is  said,  the  compass  was 
described  in  another  book ;  and,  with  its  aid, 
their  ships  made  voyages  south,  as  early  as 
A.  D.  410.    With  the  originality,  frequent. 
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as  we  have  before  remarked  in  the  arts  of 
that  people,  the  use  of  the  compass  is  said  to 
be,  to  point  "  touthJ*  We  probably  owe  the 
iayeniioQ  to  them,  as  their  vessels  formerly 
sailed  to  India,  though  now  they  go  no  far^ 
ther  than  the  Malay  Islands  and  Java ;  and 
they  must  have  communicated  with  the 
Arabs,  by  whom  the  compass  was  made 
known  to  Europe. 

The  Chinese  vessels,  or  junk^,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  aptly  compared  to  their 
shoes ;  and  their  form  is  so  clumsy,  and  the 
absence  of  a  keel  is  so  important  a  defect, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  great  im- 
provement in  their  construction,  until  the 
prejudice   of    the  builders  shall  be  so  far 
overcome  as  to  change  their  plan  in  these 
two  fundamental  points.    In  order  to  place 
the  rudder,  they  thmk  it  necessarv  to  split  the 
stem,  which  exposes  the  vessel  to  danger. 
Their  substitutes  for  tar  and  oakum  are  }md ; 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  gypsum,  and  bamboo 
shavings.     Their  common    sails  are  mere 
mats,  which  are  not  easily  managed,  but  yet 
are  oat,  and  enable  the  vessels  to  lie  nearer 
the  wind  than  ours.    The  absence  of  keel, 
however,    allows     a    monstrous    lee-way. 
Their  anchors,  strange  to  hear,  are  made  of 
wood,  though  a  heavy  kind,  called  by  them 
ieik-mo,  (iron  wood.^    They  often  carry  loose 
cotton  topsails  in  light  wmds.    They  make 
no  observations  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly 
bodies,  but  sail  by  a  book  of  directions  and 
their   compass.      The  seamen,  worship  the 
Queen  of  Heaven  as  their  protectress,  and 
also  their  compass,  which  has  red  cloth  upon 
it,  and  a  kind  tt  sacrifices  are  made  before 
it.     The  sailors  are  some  of  the  most  aban- 
doned  of  the  people ;  each,  however,  have  a 
share  in  the  junk  and  its  command. 

Mr.  Gutzlaff  found  them  very  much  pre- 
judiced against  all  changes ;  and  a  captain, 
because  he  could  not  discover  the  depth  of 
the  sea  with  a  sextant,  condeximed  it  as  an 
instrument  *' truly  barbarian.' 


)» 


A  THREE  DAY'S  HUNT  IN  ALABAMA. 


BT  J0E1I80M  J.  HO(»SB,  18Q. 

We  determined  some  time  since,  that  jlhe 
first  convenient  opportunity,  Which  should  oc- 
cur during  this  season,  we  would  betake  our- 
selves to  the  woods  with  a  ffun,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  out  of  our  blood  a  little  of  the 
fever  which  two  years  without  exercise  or  the 
bracing  excitement  of  a  hunt,  had  generated. 
The  time  at  length  arrived  which  we  had  ap- 
pointed for  our  three  days  of  freedom.  Our 
friend  Johnson,  Smith  and  Jones,  drove  slum- 
ber from  our  eyes  on  Wednesday  morning  last, 
at  earliest  dawn,  with  the  1  oudest  and  shril- 
lest whoop  that  ever  came  by  concert  from 
three  mortal  throats.  Each  man  had  his  po- 
ney»  his  saddle  bag  of  provisions,  his  frying 
pan  and  tin  cup. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  touch  the 


brown  sides  of  the  hills  when  our  trail  dashed 
precipitately  down  the  rugged  side  of  the  lit- 
tle mountain,  bringing  us  at  once  into  the 
dence  cane  and  bamboo  thickets  of  Oi^chun 
Swamp,  which  looked  so  much  like  the  wil- 
derness dwelling  of  real  ^me,  that  we  could 
not  resist  the  impulse  to  nve  an  honest,hearty, 
hound-inspiring  halloo!  We  made  every 
thin^  rinff  agam,  and  having  done  so,  we  felt 
considerably  relieved.  Our  five  dogs  mean- 
time had  been  creeping  through  the  cane,  and 
very  shortly  after  our  whoop  was  given, 
scared  up  a  turkey  which  perched  in  the  very 
top  of  a  lofty  pine  almost  out  of  range ;  we 
fired  -^imd  miued.  Jones  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

We  now  sought  a  convenient  spot  for  eamf^ 
ing.  In  a  bend  of  the  creek  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  turkey  tree,  we  found  it.  A  half  acre 
adjacent  to  the  creek,  with  no  other  growth 
upon  it  than  a  few  straggling  reeds,  and  half 
a  dozen  huge  walnut  and  sweet  gum  trees, 
was  the  spot.  The  boy  kindled  a  fire  and 
cooked  breakfast  which  being  swallowed,  the 
poneys  were  hobbled  and  turned  into  the  cane. 
The  next  thing  that  claimed  attenti<m  was 
the  arrangement  of  the  day's  campaign.  This 
was  settled  by  giving  Johnscm  and  Jones  both 
sides  of  the  creek  upwards.  Smith  the  swamp 
on  the  left,  and  ourself  that  en  Ule  risht  bans 
downwards.  Four  of  the  dogs  followed  Smitht 
and  *'  Pont"  of  course,  was  with  Ine ;  the 
other  two  said  they  were  *'  dog  enough'*  theme 
selves. 

We  all  burst  off,  every  man  to  his  range. 
Judge  of  our  astonishment  then,  at  beholdmg 
before  we  had  gone  half  a  mile  through  the 
cane  (to  accomplish  which  consumed  more 
than  an  hour*)  a  stout  black  animal,  a  good 
deal  like  a  black  h(^,  dart  out  of  the  cane 
before  us,  and  make  tor  a  huge  hollow  poplar ! 
It  was  a  bear — a  cub  of  about  six  months 
old — a  real,  live,  wild  bear.  There  he  was 
ascending  the  tree,  and  we  with  the  '*  trem- 
bles-' so  bad,  that  we  couldn't  keep  the  ffun 
on  his  broad  back  at  forty  steps !  Arrived  at 
the  entrance  of  his  den,  the  cub  put  one  four 
paw  into  the  hole,  and  letting  so  the  other, 
turned  a  little  round  so  as  to  nave  a  good 
look  at  us.  The  head  of  another  individual 
precisely  similar,  except  in  size,  to  our  wag- 
gish cub,  showed  itself  in  the  hole.  Andwiu 
that  we  pushed  another  bullet  down  the  bar^ 
rel  of  our  gun,  for  we  recollected  some  very 
terrible  stories  of  the  ferocity  of  the  bears 
when  defending  their  young.  Prudence 
was  always  in  large  proportion  to  the  other 
constituents  of  our  valor.  After  cogitating  a 
while  on  the  novelty  of  our  position,  '  a  long 
ways  from  home  and  nobody  dose  by'  but  a 
family  of  bears,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  our 
horn,  and  forthwith  sounded  the  notes  'want 
help,'  most  lustily.  Smith  and  his  doffs  were 
soon  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  followed  pretty 
soon.  Johnson  went  to  the  camp  and  return- 
ed with  the  boy  and  axe. 

The  tree  was  a  tremenduous  one,  but  it  was 
resolved  to  fell  it,  which  however  was  easy 
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work  as  it  was  a  mere  shell.  When  it  started 
to  fylU  such  a  rumbling,  scratching  and  tumb- 
ling as  were  madt  within,  none  but  a  "  bear 
hunter"  has  ever  heard.  It  could  only  be 
likened  to  the  sounds  produced  by  a  half  dozen 
scliobl  boys  gamboling  in  the  bowels  of  an 
old  8teamboatlK>iler.  Down  came  the  tree  I 
out  popped  the  old  lady,  next  a  cub ;  the  dofs 
cover  them.  The  ola  bear  gives  a  gentle 
sUnff  with  one  of  her  paws,  and  simmtan^ 
ous^  therewith,  old  Troup's  **  clock  work*' 
comes  in  Viiew  through  a  gaping  wound !  An- 
other sliiiff-^the ''  fan  pup''  finds  himself  yelp- 
ing and  bleeding  ten  feet  off  in  the  cane. — 
Cries  of  *^  don't  shoot,"  **  mind  the  dogs," 
"  bring  the  axe,"  "come  away  Pont,'*  "come 
away,"  are  mingled  With  the  crash  of  dry 
limM  and  the  cracking  of  the  cane.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  bear  disposed  of  both  men 
and  dogs;  and  thoug^h  three  shots  were  fired 
at  her,  she  managed  to  get  out  of  the  scrape 
followed  by  the  cub. 

Suddenly  all  was  silent,  and  disappoint- 
ment was  on  every  face.  Hist !  what  noise 
ia  that  ?  There's  something  in  the  old  tree 
yet !  Another  cub !  watch  out,  boys,  at  the 
ends  of  the  log !  Here  he  is,  just  mid- way  of 
the  log,  and  wedged  in  so  that  he  can't  move 
except  to  turn  round  !  $ure  enough  this  Was 
the^ict  Sam  was  instantly  put  to  work  to 
cdt  him' out,  and  in  a  dozen  licks,  the  black 
coat  of  the  itnprisoped  cub  was  visible.  The 
opening  Was  then  a  little  enlarged.:  And  yoting 
Bcuito  tlien  contrived  to  tiira:  round,  so'as^o 
bring  his. head  to.  the  hole^  Satn's  f^xe  is- 
poised — V  steady,  .  Sam  i  hit  him  Hght  be- 
twe^P  the  eyee!"  The  axe  descends— the 
bear'a  head  is'clei\---he  quivers  and  dies  1 

Lithe  momingwe  found  our  wav  to  the  camp 
afteir  day  light.  About  nightfall^  immense 
Bocks  of  ducks  descended. into  the  little  stag- 
nattt  pools  around  us,  and  excited  greatly  ,the 
adtniration  and  astonishment'  of  Pont,  who 
haa  a  mortal  antipathy  for  ducks,  growing 
out  of  the  ill-treatment  lie  frequently  recives 
at  home  Xrom  several  individuals  of  that  spe- 
cies, who  help  themselves  out  of  his  dish, 
when  at  his  meals.  Here  was  a  chance  for 
revenue,  which  the  sa^cious  animal  did  not 
let  slip.  About  midnight  he  awakened  us, 
and  giving  us  to  understand  that  he  had  some* 
thing  on  hand,  he  silently  crept  into  the  near- 
est lagoon,  and  with  stealthy  tread  came 
upon  a  fine  flock  as  the  '  rode  at  anchor,'  near 
the  shore,  like  a  fleet  of  little  boats.  He 
gently  touches  the  tail  of  one,  with  his  fore- 
pa  w-^he  duck  takes  its  head  from  imder  its 
wing— in  an  instant,  Pont  seized  the  head  in 
hia  mouth  and  crushed  it  before  the  note  of 
valann  could  be  sounded.  Thus  he  despatch- 
ed one  by  one,  the  wholeflock  !  In  the  morn- 
ing he  piled  up  before  us,  twenty-seven  fine 
fat  ducks !  We  instantly  voted  him  a  silver 
collar. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  camp,  we  found  that 
our  companions  had  killed  fifteen  ducks, which 
with  those  taken  by  Pont,  make  the  respecta- 
ble number  of  forty-twa    They  had  also  kil- 


ed  a  couple  of  young  turkeys  and  a  small 
doe. 

Sam  arrived  about  ten  o'clock  with  a  pack 
horse,  and  the  weather  threatening  rain,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  break  up  camp  and  re- 
turn home.  But  as  we  had  not  killed  a  single 
thing,  the  rest  of  the  party  consented  to  tramp 
with  us  up  the  creek  to  the  Upper  Ponde, 
where  the  "old  trail"  crosses  the  swamp; 
leaving  the  boy  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
home,  with  two  poneys  and  the  game.  We 
saw  no  game,  however,  until  just  about  leav- 
ing the  swamp,  when  Jones  fired  suddenly 
into  the  cane,  killing  a  younff  wild  hog. — 
Quick  as  thought,  the  ^Patriarch'  of  the  drove, 
a  ferocious  old  black  bdar,  rushed  up  to  his 
fallen  companion,  with  gleaming  tusks  and 
foaming  ipouth.  A  shot  from  Johnson*  dam- 
aged the  old  fellow's  snout  slightly,  and  so 
aroused ^is  anger  that  he  plunged  at  his  ene- 
mies m  the  fiercest  style,  his  bristles  awfully 
erecf,  and  his  eyes  almost  emitting  sparks. 
Joneff  was.  nearest  him,  and  upon  him  the 
furiouer  animal  rushed,  bearing  him  to  the 
ground,  to  the  g[refit  terror  of  all.  It  was  a 
moment  of  the  intensest  agony,  as  the  un*. 
mense  beast  stbod  upon  the  body  of  our  poor 
firiend  !  What  can  be  done?  thou£[ht  every 
one ;  the  poo;  fellow  will  certainly  be  de- 
stroyed. Just  at  this  perilous  moment.  Smith, 
with  a  presence  of  mind  truly  admirable, 
seized  the  hog  b^  the  tail,  wnich  he  twisted 
so  skilfully  and  vigbroQ^iy  that  the  old  boar, 
instiead  of  npping  up  Jones,  set  up  the  hard- 
est and  most  ditoordant  squealing  that  ever 
shocked  auditdry^  nerve.  Here  was  a  "triumph 
ofthjiid  bVer  brtite  force!"  The liog  stnig* 
glinj^.with  the  strength  of  a  giant,  and  Smitk 
standing  in  *  the  rear,  quietly  and  smilingly 
twisting  his  tail  as  neatly  and  effectually  aa 
it  could  have  been  done  by  a  patent  spinning 
machine.  Hog  flesh  could  not  stand  it ;  the 
the  boar  "gave  in'*'  biit  his  cries  brought 
up  within  ten  steps  of  us,  several  of  the  drove, 
who  formed  a  semi-circle  about  us.  We  made 
Smith  keep  his  tail-hold,  until  we  shot  four  of 
them,  and  then  "  knifed*'  the  old  one.  This 
wak;the^iia/e  of  the  hunt  cm  the  Oakchun- 
hatchee;  a  hunt  in  all  respects,  we  will  venr 
ture  to  say,  as  successful  as  any  of  the  season, 
in  the  State  of  Alamba. — Ala,  Paper. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Ethnotoflcil 
Society,  Vol.  1. 

f^br  ths  Amer.  Penny  Magagim.) 

Researches  into  the  history  of  nations 
and  tribes  must  naturally  call  for  enquiries 
into  various  interesting  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  lead  to  the  comparisoa  of 
many  facts,  and  the  developement  of  new 
truths.  The  or^n,  relations  and  history 
of  man,  in  the  different  states  and  conditioDs 
in  which  he  has  been  fouud,  are  not  only 
legitimate  objects  of  enquiry,  but  are  niatu- 
rally  connected  with  the  melioration  of 
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his  condition.  Whatever  gives  us  correct 
views  of  his  capabilities  and  wants,  must 
Qualify  us  the  better  to  consult  and  to  act 
for  his  benefit,  and  ought  to  increase  our 
desire  to  promote  the  reign  of  peace  and 
happiness  over  the  habitable  earth. 

Ethnology  may  be  regarded  not  as  a 
new  science,  bat  as  a  combination  of  many 
sciences,  for  a  new  end.  It  has  but  recent* 
]y  begun  to  be  distinctly  pursued,  or  even 
received  a  name.  About  six  years  ago,  a 
society  was  formed  in  London,  under  the 
name  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Aborigines;  a  leading  member  of  which, 
by  proposing  the  formation  of  a  branch  in 
Paris,  gave  occasion  for  the  establishment 
of  the  French  Ethnological  Society,  which 
has  already  produced  a  sreat  number  of  va- 
luable papers,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
publishcMi  in  the  first  volume  of  their  trans- 
actions. 

Our  country  offers  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  Ethnological  enquiry;  and  that  we 
have  men  dispos^  and  qualified  to  pursue 
them,  the  volume  which  we  have  before 
noticed  bears  gratifying  evidence. 

We  will  endeavor  to  present  below,  in  as 
brief  a  form  as  possible,  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  and  opinions  given  us  by 
Mr.  Gallatm,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  Semi- 
civilized  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan  and 
Central  America.^^ 

"  When,"  says  he,  '*  at  the  end  ot  the 
fifteenth  century,  America  was  discovered 
by  the  Europeans,  by  &r  the  greater  part  of 
that  vast  continent  was  inhabited  by  a  mul- 
titude of  small  savage  tribes,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  in  the  rudest  state  of 
society.  They  dervided  their  subsistence 
principally  from  the  natural  products  of  the 
ecirth,  and  had  no  other  arts  but  those  which 
were  absolutely  necessary  to  their  ex- 
istence." 

^  Surrounded  by  that  general  darkness, 
some  populous  agricultural  nations  w;ere 
found,  with  regular  forms  of  government 
and  of^kxdigious  worship,  occupying  large 
cities,  and  which,  though  comparatively 
barbarous,  had  made  no  inconsidereble  pro- 
gress in  arts  and  knowledge.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  nations  was,  in  some  instances, 
felt  beyond  their  actual  boundaries:  but 
their  proper  sites  were  exclusively  between 
the  tropics.  In  South  America  that  semi- 
civilization  did  not  even  extend  to  the  low 
inter-tropical  regions  which  lie  east  of  the 
eastern  declivities  of  the  Andes,  and  was, 
strictly  speakincr,  confined  to  Peru  and  to 
the  elevated  table  land  of  New  Granada. 

"  In  North  America,  it  might  be  traced 


from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  em- 
bracing Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central 
America,  and  might  be  traced  along  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  north- 
ern tropic  and  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Pa- 
nuco,  as  far  as  Cape  Honduras  and  the  In- 
dians of  the  Mosquito  shore.  On  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  North-west  of  the  kingdom  of 
Michoacan  was  inhabited  by  uncivilized 
tribes,  va^ely  designated  as  ChichimecSf 
and  Otomis.  But  the  civilization  alluded  to 
extended  south-eastwardly,  along  the  shores 
of  that  ocean,  from  about  the  20Ui  degree  of 
north  latitude,  as  &r  at  least  as  Nicaragua, 
if  not  Costa  Rica. 

<<We  have  the  names  of  fifteen  distinct 
languages  now  spoken  in  Mexico;  but  of 
these  some  belong  to  northern  tribes,  un- 
civilized at  the  conquest.  North  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  Michoacan,  the  original  tribes 
a^^ear  to  have  been  superceded  by  those  of 
the  Mexican  race. 

<<  The  Aztec  or  Mexican  language  was 
spoken  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  its  east- 
earn  and  northern  confines.  In  Mezitlan. 
The  Tavasca  was  spoken  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
the  Huasteca  north  of  that  on  the  gulf. — 
The  Otomi  language  was  spoken  by  a  peo- 
ple intermingled  with  the  Mexicans  and  se- 
veral other  tribes.  Some  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  it 
Mr.  Qallatin  has  found  no  resemblance  be- 
tween the  words  of  the  Mexicans  and  those 
of  the  neighbouring  tongues ;  and  the  Oto- 
mi is  remarkably  unlike  the  rest 

<'In  Yucatan  only  one  language  was 
qpoken,  the  Maya ;  but  there  were  seven  in 
Guatemala.  The  Maya  and  the  Huasteca, 
(north  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  above  mentioned,) 
are  kindred  tongues. 

In  the  fifth  section  of  his  learned  and 
valuable  paper,  Mr.  Qallatin  says : — ^^  It  is 
not  intended  to  discuss  at  large  the  ques- 
ticm,  whence  the  first  inhabitants  of  America 
originally  came,  farther  than  to  observe, 
that  all  the  probabilities  point  out  Asia." — 
His  remarks  he  gives  us  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

Ist.  The  physical  type  of  the  Americans, 
either  in  reference  to  color  and  other  exter- 
nal appearances,  or  as  regards  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  the  facial  angle  and  other  anato- 
mical characteristics,  is  more  similar  to  that 
of  the  Eastern  Asiatics,  than  to  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  portion  of  the  globe." 

2nd.  '*  The  proximity,  or  rather  the  great- 
er facility  of  communication,  is  also  in  favor 
of  Asia."  Had  Columbus  *' known  the  true 
distance  between  the  shores  of  Portugal  and 
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those  of  China,  ignorant  as  ne  was  of  the 
great  intervening  continent,  his  coarage  and 
enthusiasm  might  perhaps  have  heen  equal  to 
the  enterprise,  but  ne  would  have  found 
neither  protectors  nor  companions.'*  He  then 
alludes  to  the  facilities  of  transit  from  Asia  to 
America,  offered  not  only  near  Behring's 
straits  but  by  the  numerous  islands  which 
are  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  the  Pacific 
ocean. 


t$ 


Philology  has  not  yet  been  able  to  draw 
any  posidye  inference  on  the  subject.  The 
time  of  the  settlement  is  a  very  important 
one ;  and  every  thing  indicates  that  it  was 
▼ery  early.  There  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred languages  in  Amenca,  totally  different  in 
words,  but  almost  all  alike  in  construction.*'— 
And  Mr.  G.  concludes  that  the  continent  was 
peopled  by  many  unconnected  bands,  landing 
at  different  times  and  places. 


For  $ke  Amtrican  Pmmg  Magamnt* 
A  SKETCH  IN  BNGLAVD. 

FBOU  THE  JOUBNAL  07  A  TBATBLLBB. 

The  undulating  country  between  Dover  and 
London  was  varied  by  the  hues  of  different 
crops ;  and,  as  it  was  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  hawthorn  hedges  by  the 
road-side  had  begun  to  show  their  white  blos- 
soms, which  send  forth  at  twilight  a  delicate 
and  q>icy  perfume.  The  excellence  of  the 
road,  the  speed  of  the  stage^soach,  and  above 
all,  die  serenity  of  the  weather,  raised  my 
mind  to  that  tone  of  ezhUiration  which  best 
fitted  it  for  enjoying  the  scene,  and,  as  I  now 
find  on  reviewing  it,  for  remembering  it  with 
the  utmost  delight  It  was  but  the  day  before 
that  I  was  in  France,  under  the  sceptre  of 
a  King,  in  the  midst  of  French,  a  babbler  in 
their  tongue,  formed  by  education  at  least  a 
fordgner  to  their  customs  and  a  non-confor- 
mist to  their  taste.  The  previous  evening  I 
had  set  down  to  a  tea-table  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  retired  to  a  carpetted  bed-room,  and 
slept  under  my  mother's  own  white  coverlet ; 
yes,  worked  with  the  same  non-descript  birds 
and  the  same  unearthly  flowers.  And  now 
every  turn  in  the  road  brought  some  new 
beauty  before  my  eyes — for  every  cottage 
seemed  to  me  peculiarly  blessed  in  a  country 
where  my  native  language  was  spoken. 

My  travelling  companions  were  as  various 
in  appearance  and  habits  as  stage  passengers 
usually  are :  a  fht,  intemperate  master  of  a 


brig  in  the  Thames,  a  London  shop  keeper, 
a  half-pay  army  Captain,  who  was  also  a 
warm  methodist,  and  several  young  fellows 
of  the  lower  class  bound  to  Canterbury  on  a 
frolic  Their  mixed  c(mveisation  afforded  me 
entertainment,  for  they  had  all  provincial  di- 
alects, they  took  such  rarious  views  oi  the 
same  subject,  and  betrayed  such  different  cha* 
racters  and  interests  as  to  produce  a  multi- 
plication of  objects.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  I  have  failed  in  attempting  this  simple 
description,  but  a  traveller  will  excuse  it,  be- 
ing aware  that  in  such  circumstances  every 
one  can  feel  what  few,  very  few  have  the  gift 
to  express. 

But  there  was  another  rciflection  continually 
in  my  mind,  and  which  no  American  can  ever 
stifle  if  he  would— I  was  in  the  land  of  my 
fathers.  How  much  soever  I  might  consider 
my  own  country  superior  to  theirs,  however  it 
has  been  left  behind  by  our  rapid  progress 
in  improvement,  however  much  I  love  the 
the  equal  farms  and  Ihe  plain  farm-houses  of 
our  northern  states,  more  than  this  cottage, 
than  yonder  overgrown  estate,  with  its  sump- 
tuous mansion :  yet  this  is  the  land  c^my  an- 
cestors ;  and  my  imagination  points  to  yonder 
retired  village  as  a  recess  which  may  contain 
the  remains  of  the  stock  from  which  I  have 
been  so  long  divided.  I  long  to  wind  my  way 
throu£^  the  lonely  path  which  leads  thither* 
and  to  ask  the  dumb  sculptured  records  in  the 
old  church  yard,  if  they  know  the  name  of 
my  family. 

I  felt  an  interest  in  these  hills  and  vallieSy 
because  they  have  been  the  habitations  of 
men  who  have  been  sliding  for  centuries  oq 
the  current  of  time  without  rufllingits  surface, 
but  who  might  point  to  valuable  customs 
they  helped  to  form,  and  to  portions  in  the 
laws  of  their  country  which  they  helped  to  es- 
tablish— nay,  they  might  open  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  point  to  princi- 
ples which  they  advocated  in  Uieir  lives  and 
perpetuated  in  their  children.  Perhaps  they 
have  fought  in  more  ancient  times  for  the  de- 
fence of  this  land,  and  paid  drops  of  blood  for 
every  rood  of  the  soil,  to  the  Norman,  the 
Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Dane.  England, 
I  love  thee,  generous  fountain  of  so  much 
happiness  —of  so  many  of  those  honest  cus- 
toms, and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  it,  honest  pre- 
judices, among  which  I  was  bom  and  bred. 
The  religion,  the  society  of  France  occurred 
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to  my  mind.    England,  thy  children  are  bles- 
sed indeed,  and  I  would  fain— 

Such  reveries  were  interrupted,  as  the  coach 
stopped  for  an  instant  at  an  inn  door  in  a 
small  yillaffe,  by  the  yoice  ol'  a  roan  who 
requested  alms — ^not  in  the  whining  tone  of  a 
French  beggar  who  will  cry  *'  lon^  life  to 
Kiag  George  !"  or  Huzza  for  Wellm^ton  !'* 
on  the  desperate  hope  of  a  sous:  but  with  the 
calm  voice  of  a  man  in  real  distress — "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  eaten  nothing  to  day  and  have 
no  money,  will  you  ^ve  me  a  half-penny  V* 
He  was  a  man  vergmg  towards  sixty,  yet 
with  an  elastic  step,  a  decent  dress  somewhat 
worn,  a  traveller's  staff  in  his  hand,  and  a 
&ce  respectable  both  for  age  and  the  steady 
undaunted'gaze  of  an  honest  man.  To  our 
questions  he  replied  that  he  was  a  stocking 
weaver  from  a  town  whose  name  I  do  not  re- 
collect, had  been  thrown  out  of  emplo3rment 
by  the  reduction  of  business,  was  on  his  way 

to  Winchester, county,  to  demand  aid  of 

his  native  parish.  **  Gentlemen,'*  continued 
he,  **  I  am  not  used  to  begging — I  have  bro'f 
up  fourteen  children  in  honesty,  with  the 
labor  of  these  hands,  and  I  trust  shall  leave 
them  a  good  example — I  am  not  used  to  beg- 
ging— I  was  once  loo  proud. — But  there  is 
one  thing  that  can  conquer  pride— and  that  is 
starvation." 

**  Trust  in  God,"  whispered  the  old  soldier, 
as  he  handed  him  a  penny — "  Here  is  some, 
thing  for  beer,"  cried  the  sailor  tauntingly,  as 
he  threw  him  some  money.  The  old  man 
stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  looking  steadi- 
ly in  his  bloated  face  before  he  moved  to 
touch  his  ffift,  replied  with  a  severity  and  dig- 
nity suited  to  his  age,  much  more  than  to  his 
want,  *' If  I  had  been  to  ale-houses  in  my 
youth  I  should  not  now  be  walking  thirty 
miles  a  day  on  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  draught 
of  water;  l  should  not  now  converse  with  a 
quick  ear  and  a  clear  eye— I  should  not  show 
you  at  sixty-three,  a  step  shaken  only  by  sor- 
row and  want — ^I  should  not  look  upon  you 
with  a  face  changed  but  by  age  and  starva- 
tion." 

Then,  as  if  glorying  at  the  recollection  of 
his  uprightness,  he  stooped   for  the  money, 

gave  us  all  his  blessing,  and  proceeded  on 
is  lonely  and  toilsome  journey. 
My  course  of  thought  was  changed.  Ame- 
rica, thought  I,  would  you  but  estimate  half 
the  blessings  you  enjoy,  you  would  be  happy. 
I  have  now  learned  for  life,  in  one  more  form, 
the  value  of  my  own  home— and,  whenever  I 
begin  to  lone  for  foreign  lands,  I  will  think 
of  the  Winchester  weaver. 

Maple  Sugar. — They  are  doing  won- 
ders  with  maple  sugar  in  Vermont,  clarify- 
ing it,  and  rendering  it  as  white  and  as 
sparkling  as  the  best  loaf  The  Boston 
Transcript  says,  "  We  have  been  astonished 
to  observe  the  great  perfection  and  delicacy 
at  which  some  of  our  manufactures  of 
sugar   irom  the  juice  of   the  maple  tree 


have  arrived.  A  lump  of  this  article,  re- 
fined, clear,,  and  sparklmg,  has  been  sent  to 
us  as  made  by  Mr.  Hovey,  of  Berlin,  Ver- 
mont, whose  residence  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Vermont  Central  Railroad,  and  who  pro- 
bably will  see  mucl^f  his  beautiful  manu. 
facture  transported  across  the  road  into  other 
places.  Sold  at  the  low  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  pound,  it  ought  to  be  in  demand,  and 
certainly  is  a  Vermont  production  of  a  very 
available  nature. 


THB  FARMERS*  CliUB. 

The  Club  met  on  Tuesday,  July  15th,  at 
half  past  12,  Dr.  Archer,  of  Texas,  in  the 
chair. 

On  page  190  of  the  National  Magazine,  di- 
rections are  given  for  preparing  potatoes  in 
a  concentrated  form,  which  ought  to  be 
known. 

Texas. — Dr.  Page,  of  Texas,  read  some 
written  notes,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing facts :  Texas  contains  200  millions  of 
acres,  and  is  700  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  300  from  east  to  west.  This  is  five 
times  as  large  as  New  England,  nearly  as 
large  as  all  tne  Southern  states,  and  larger 
than  France  and  Spain  together.  With  a 
population  like  that  of  England  per  square 
mile  it  would  hold  150  millions.  The  al- 
luvial bottom  lands  on  the  rivers  are  from  3 
to  20  miles  wide,  abounding  with  oaks,  pe- 
cans, and  several  other  trees.  The  table 
lands  are  yet  the  range  of  the  buffalo  and 
the  home  of  the  hunter.  The  northern 
region  is  still  less  known,  but  is  said  to 
abound  in  mines.  Ice  is  seldom  seen  in 
Texas,  except  in  the  north.  The  south-east 
winds  prevail  as  much  in  the  summer  as  the 
north  winds  in  the  winter.  It  is  superior  to 
Louisiana,  in  the  absence  of  swamps,  and 
the  lands  cleared  by  nature,  which  bring 
no  fever  and  ague. 

PrairieM  in  Tajww.— One  may  travel  for 
days,  and  almost  weeks,  without  seeinfi"  any 
thinff  to  vary  the  view  except  beautiful  islands 
of  timber,  as  die  groves  and  thickets  are 
called.  No  country  sj  much  abounds  in 
valuable  timber,  particularly  in  the  east,  and 
all  along  the  sea  shore  and  bayous.  The 
red  cedar  is  abundant,  one  and  a  half  feet 
through.    Live  oak  is  also  abundant 


The  Princeton  Gun. — The  balls  which  this 
monster  gun  will  carry  will  each  be  11 3-4th 
inches  in  diameter,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  be- 
ing left  for  wind  bore,  and  will  eg[ch  weigh 
in  in  cast  iron  236lbs— so  that  the  piece  in  re- 
ality, a  «*  236  pounder."  Before  delivery  it 
will  be  proved  at  Bootle  Bay,  with  a  double 
charge  of  gunpowder  45lbs.,  and  two  balls, 
weighing  of  course  together,  4721bs.  It  will 
be  covered  during  the  experiment  with  mats 
and  sand,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  acci- 
dent from  disruption — Selected 
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AN    EGYPTIAN    TEMPLE    IN    RUINS. 


Many  of  the  ancient  edifices  of  Egypt  pre- 

•ttt    an     appearance    as    ruinous  as  this, 

',  dimgh  many  others,  and  parlicnlarly  some 

>  of  the  largest  and  Gnett,  show  their  old 

1  fomdations,  and  remaui,  with  the  original 


A  Wt*l»ni  ExptdUton. — We  tuderstand 
that  upwards  of  forty  young  men,  from  no 
less  then  nineteen  Stales,  have  made  ar- 
imngeineDii  to  accompiny  Mr.  Whitoey's 
party  this  summer,  to  examine  a  pwtion  of 
the  route  proposed  for  the  great  Oregon  rail- 
road. Mr.  Whitney  will  not  allow  any  to 
take  part  in  the  evpeditioa,  of  whom  be  can 
have  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  they 
might  not  prove  agreeable  or  desimbte  com- 
panions. There  ate  do  limits  to  the  number 
who  may^;  the  more  the  merrier.  Mr. 
Whitney  will  leave  New  York  on  the  Sd  of 
Jane,  and  proceed  immpdiaiely  to  Milwaukie, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  stopping  a  day  at 
Buffalo,  and  another  at  Detroit  He  erpects 
to  start  from  Milwaukie  from  the  12ih  to  the 
13th  of  June.  The  absence  will  be  between 
three  and  four  months,  and  he  computes  that 
the  whole  expense  to  each  person  will  not 
ezaeed  9l30~traTelling  expenses  mdnded.— 
(W.  Y.  JVew*. 


The  Miutt  Riee  and  tht  Thru  Btar».~ 

The  Portland  Advertiser  slates  that,  in  a 

;    Mcladed  part  of  Oxford  county,  called,  "  The 

Andover  Surplus"  there  reatde  two  female 

farmers,  who  occupy  a  few  acres,  and  "do 

their  own  chores — hiring  male  help  only 

,    forhayinKandharvesiing.    Out  in  the  woods 

'.   lately  wita  the  ox  team,  cutting  and  drawing 

S   their  wood,  one  of  the  Misses  Rice  was 


level  of  the  land  exposed.    The  acenmnla- 
tioa  of  debris,  and  the  blowing  in  tS  sand,  { 
have  half  buried  numbers  d  templeti  e^  ( 
pecially  sear  the  desert. 


atinieted  by  barking  of  the  dog  at  a  hollow  \ 


t  tree  and  came  to  a  bear  Mm!  ) 
Nothing  daunted  at  the  sight,  she  gave  a 

poke  and  out  scrambled  bmin,   whom  she  i 

Knocked  down   and  deniatched.     A  i*a>nd  ' 

bear  immediately  made  bis  appearance,  aiid  < 

the  despatched  him!     A  third  bear  then  • 

crept  from  the  tree,  and  the  same  axe  finish-  J 

ed  him  !    This  Miss  Rice  considered  a  good  , 

momiog'e  work,  for  there  is  s  two  Millar  < 
bounty  on  beats,  and  the  akiiu  and  graaae 

worth  five  dollars  at  least.    We  should  like  ' 

to  see  Miss  Bice,  of  the  "  Andover  Sar-  < 
plus !"— iV.  Y.  Mirror. 


The  Polar    Expedition. — Once  more  oar  • 

gallant  tars  are  on  their  way  to  fields  of  ice ;  \ 

may  we  hope  to  realize  all  the  good  wishes  « 

for  the  successful  result  of  their  viyrage,  tbat  ( 

they   have    laker)  with   them.      The  ships  ) 
Erebus  and  Terror  left  Woolwich   on  th 
ISth,  and  Greeohithe  on  the  19th  of  May.  t_ 

pursue    their  way  along  the  Eastern  Coast,  | 

and  thence  by  the  Orkneys  to  Baffin's  Bay,  i 

Barrow's    Strait,    and,    as    they   best  may  j 

speed,  to    Bhering  Straiu     We  shall    not  ) 

fail  to   watch   them  as  long  as  we  can,  \ 

and  hope  to  have  more  to  say  of  them  in  ( 
our  next-^LonJim  Nauticat  for  .Aim. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE  RESTORED. 


8nch  would  be  the  appmrance,  or  neailr 
\  aach.of  the  ruinous  tai  half  boned  edifice 

>  already  giTsui  if  teaiored  to  it*  original  state. 

>  But,  when  we  consider  the  natute  of  the  de- 
I  baaing  efuvta  to  which  heathenism  bad 
'  tank  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Egyp- 


tiana,  we  need  not  sigh  for  the  return  of  an 
age  like  their*,  as  their  objectionable  style  of 
architecture,  and  still  more  their  hideous 
idols,  hare  no  agreement  with  our  wanta  (v 
our  welfare. 


/      E»glith  LadieM  in  Canton.—^  Mrs. — , 

I  a  lady  of  Ime    appearance   and  resolute 

>  character,  who  has  been  residing  a  short 
I  time  at  Hong  Kong,  went  to  Canton  a  few 
?  weeks  ago,  to  see  Uiat  city,  before  her  re- 
1  tnm  to  England.    She  went  without  her 

>  husband,  and  walked  about  the  streets  just 
)  when,  where,  and  liow  she  liked,  without 
'  regard  to  crowds  or  customs,  or  the  remoU' 
i  strancea  of  merchanta,  who  were  very  fear- 
J  fill  of  the  conse4]uences, — but  it  all  passed 
}  olf  quietly.  She  has  secured  the  honor  of 
i  being  the  first  English  lady  who  ever  ap- 
)  peared  thus  in  Canton.  So  great  a  change 
j  astooiahes  every  one." 


Wild    Pigeons.— WM   pigeons    have  } 

reared  broods  in  large   numbers  on  the  ) 

waters  of   Congaree   Creek    and    Edisto  } 

River,   in  Lexington  District,  during  the  S 

present  seasoa.     We  believe  it  is  the  first  c 

mstance   of   their    breeding  in   this  State  ) 

since  (he  settlement  of  the  country. — Co-  i 
iMnbia  South  Carolinian. 


The  six  Comissionets  apppointed  by  the  > 
United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  to  run  the  | 
boimdary  line  bctweoi  the  Province  of  J 
Canada  and  the  State*,  wesre  lately  ia  J 
Berkshire,  Vt.  \ 
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THE    ETES   OF    ANIMALS. 


niiutratumt  of  tht  Adapting  Musclet. 


These  figure!  ire  deBi{[De<]  to  show  that 

I  ■nch  evH  as  have  a  magniGer  in  the  form  of 

!  a  periect  apheTe  require  but  oue  adapting 

I  mQicle,  and   that  others  require  mon  ibatk 

The  upper  Ggnre  on  the  lefY  hand  shows 

'  an  eloagnted  magnifier   placed    in    a   circle 

\  represenlinff  tlie    eye,   held  back   by  elaelic 

I  wires,  and  drawn  forward  bv  a  siring  allacb- 

'  cd  to  one  side.     Rays  of  light  represented 

I  as  falling  upon  it,  now  strike  it  obliquely ; 

I  and,  althoDgh  they  might  pass  through  ii, 

'  and  fall  upon  the  retina  behind,  would  not 

I  form  a  peifect  irosge.    The  fieure  under  this 

'  shows  the  tnegniner  drawn  ^rward  b^  two 

'  strings,  which  keep  it  in  its  proper  position. 
[       The  second  figure  above  presents  a  mag- 

I  nifier  in  the  form  of  a  lens,  or  less  than  a 

'  globe.    And  here  k  is  seen,  that,  if  drawn 

\  forward  by  one  side  only,  its  proper  poeition 


with  respect  lo  ihe  i 
lost,  while  the  figure  1 
strings  eq^ually  drawn  torward  will  r 

The  third  figure   above,  exhibits  a  globo-  r 

lar  magnifier,  and  the  fact  that  me  string  I 

may  serve    to    adapt  its  distance,   without  } 

pulling  it  in  a  wrong  position.     The  reason  { 

is  plain  ;  its  shape  is  uniform — all  sides  are  \ 

alike.     It  makes  no  difference  whether  it  be  ) 


pulley  or  not.  The  rays  of  light  will  still 
nil  on  a  similar  spherical  surface,  and  paa* 
through  the  same  thickness,  and  the  image 
will  be  perfect 

These  simple  illusttations  will  triable 
every  reader  deariy  to  trndeistand  the  ob- 
aeiratiooB  in  our  two  last  numbers  on  the 
adapting  muscles,  and  some  more  which  wa 
have  yet  to  make. 


EYE  OP  TBE  8HBBP. 


I  leaves,   c,   impressions  from   the  upper  a 
)  justing  muscles,  d.  Vitreous  Humour. 


EYE  OF  THE  OX. 
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Traiti  or  Monl  Ckmrage  In  erery  day  lift* 


HaTe  the  courage  to  discharge  a  debt  while 
Toa  have  got  the  money  ia  your  pocket. — 
HaTe  the  courage  to  do  without  that  which 
you  do  not  need,  however  much  you  may  ad- 
mire it.    Have  the  courage  to  speak  your 
mind  when  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
do  80,  and  to  hold  your  tongue  when  it  is  bet- 
ter that  you  should  be  silent.   Have  the  cour- 
age to  speak  to  a  friend  in  a  "  seedy''  coat, 
even  in  the  street,  and  when  a  rich  one  is 
nigh ;  the  effort  is  less  than  many  people  take 
it  to  be,  and  the  act  is  worthy  a  king.    Have 
the  couraffe  to  set  down  every  penny  you 
spend,  and  add  it  up  weekly.    Have  the  cour- 
age to  own  that  you  are  poor,  and  you  disarm 
poverty  of  her  sharpest  sting.   Have  the  cour- 
age to  laugh  at  vour  personal  defects,  and  the 
world  will  be  deprived  of  that  pleasure,  by 
being  reminded  of  their  own.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  admit  that  you  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
and  you  will  remove  the  fact  from  the  mind 
of  otners,  putting  a  desirable  impression  in 
the  place  ot  an  imfavorable  one.    Have  the 
courage  to  adhere  to  a  first  resolution  when 
yoa  cannot  change  it  for  the  better,  and  to 
abandon  it  at  the  eleventh  hour,  upon  con- 
viction.   Have  the  courage  to  acknowledge 
yoor  age  to  a  day,  and  to  compare  it  to  the 
average  life  of  man.    Have  the  courage  to 
make  a  will,  and  what  is  more  a  just  one. — 
Have  the  courage  to  face  a  difficulty,  lest  it 
kick  you  harder  than  you  ima^^e ;  for  diffi- 
ealties,  like  thieves,  often    disappear  at  a 
glance.    Have  the  courage  to  avoid  acccnn- 
modation  bills,  however  tadly  you  want  mo- 
ney ;  and  to  decline  pecuniary  assistance  from 
your  dearest  friend.    Have  the  courage  to 
shut  your  eyes  at  the  prospect  of  Ivve  profits, 
and  be  content  with  small  ones.    Have  the 
courage  to  tell  a  man  why  yon  will  not  lend 
him  ^our  money ;  he  will  respect  you  more 
than  if  you  tell  him  you  can'L    Have  the 
courage  to  "  cut"  the  most  agreeable  acquam- 
taoce  you  possess,  when  he  convinces  you 
that  he  lacks  principle :  *<  a  friend  should  bear 
with  a  friend's  infirmities" — not  his  vices. — 
Have  the  courage  to  show  your  preference  for 
honesty,  in  whatever  guise  it  appears ;  and 
your  contempt  for  vice,  surrounded  by  attrac- 
tions. Have  the  courage  to  give  that  which 
yoa  can  badly  afford  to  spare;  giving  what 
you  do  not  want  nor  value,  neither  brings  nor 
deserves  thanks,  in  return ;  who  is  gratefu) 
for  a  drink  of  water  from  another's  overflow- 
ing well,  however  delicious  the  draught  ?— 
Have  the  courage  to  wear  your  old  garments 
till  you  can  pay  for  new  ones.  Have  the  Conr- 
ad to  obey  your  Maker,  at  the  risk  of  being 
ridiculed  by  man.    Have  the  courage  to  ac- 
knowledge if^orance  of  any  kind  ;  every  body 
will  immediately  doubt  you,  and  give  you 
more  credit  than  any  false  pretensions  could 
secure.    Have  the  courage  to  prefer  proprie- 
ty  to  fashion—one  is  but  the  abuse  oi  the 
other.     Have  the  courage  to  listen  to  ^rour 
wife,  when  you  should  do  so,  and  not  to  listen 


when  you  should  not  Have  the  courage  to 
provide  a  frugal  dinner  for  a  friend,  whom 
you  'delight  to  honor';  the  importance  of 
most  things  is  that  which  we  ourselves  at- 
tach to  them.  Have  the  courage  to  ask  a 
visitor  to  excuse  you  when  his  presence  inter- 
feres with  your  convenience.  Have  the  cour- 
age to  throw  your  snuff  box  into  the  fire  or 
the  melting  pot;  to  pass  a  tobaccconist's 
shop ;  /and  to  decline  the  use  of  a  friend's  box, 
or  even  one  pinch.  Have  the  courage  to  be 
independent  if  you  can,  and  act  independently 
when  you  mBj.— English  Oentleman. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 


[F\>rth§Am  Ptimy  Mtganm,} 
HON.  ROGER  SHERMAIT. 

SELECTED  FBOU  PRESIDEIfT  DWIGHT's  TSAVEU. 

By  instruction  in  common  schools,  all  pei^ 
sons  in  New  England  find  free  access  to  the 
Bible,  and  to  many  other  sources  of  knowl- 
edge. Intellectual  improvement  is  in  some 
degree  extended  to  all.  Nor  is  the  number 
of  persons  small,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  this  education  in  early  life,  have,  without 
anv  other  advanta^  than  such  as  their  own 
industry  and  habits  of.  inquiry  furnished 
them,  acquired  considerable  share  of  infor- 
mation ;  particularly  of  that  practical  knowl- 
edge which,  more  than  any  other,  makes 
men  useful  members  of  society.  Many  such 
men,  besides  filling  useful  public  ofltoes  of 
inferior  distinction,  and  perrorming  a  great 
variety  of  that  important  business,  which 
under  many  forms,  and  many  names,  ex- 
ists in  every  society  of  civilized  men,  and  is 
indispensable  to  general  as  well  as  personal 
happmess,  have  become  magistrates,  legis- 
lators, physicians,  lawyers,  and  sometimes 
divines ;  and  through  life  have  sustained  us^ 
ful  as  well  as  honorable  characters.  Nay, 
such  men  have  been  found  in  several  in- 
stances on  the  highest  bench  of  justice,  and 
in  the  most  dignified  seats  of  legislation — 

The  late  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  was  in 
early  life  unpossessed  of  any  other  education 
than  that  which  is  furnished  by  a  parochial 
schod.    By  his  personal  industry,  he  sup- 

Eorted  while  a  young  man,  the  fhmily  leA 
y  his  father ;  and  provided  the  means  of  a 
liberal  education  for  two  of  his  brothers. 
By  his  original  strength  of  mind,  and  his 
attachment  to  books  of  real  use  he  qualified 
himself  to  hold,  and  with  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  public  esteem  actually  held,  the  suc- 
cessive offices  of  County-Surveyor,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Judge  of^  the  Court  of  Com- 
mom  Pleas,  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court, 
Bepresentative  in  the  State  L^islature, 
Councillor,  Member  of  the  Old  Congress, 
and  Representative  and  Senator  in  the  New 
Congress.  In  these  offices  he  acquired,  'and 
deservedly,  the  highest  respect,  not  only  of 
the  people  of  Connecticut,  but  also  ot  the 
first  citizens  in  other  States  throughout  the 
Union.    This  gentleman,  who  went  to  the 


^ 
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gra?«  with  unabttted  kcQor,  and  tp  whose 
memory  I  pay  thie  tribate  with  peculiar 
satisfactioD,  was  what  veiy  few  men  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  are,  accurately 
sk^led  in  the  grammar  of  his  own  language. 
At  the  same  time  he  ^ras  an  able  Mathe- 
madciaB,  and  Natural  Philosopher;  ex- 
tensirely  Tersed  in  the  history  of  mankind ; 
and  a  profound  statesman,  lawyer,  and  theo- 
logian. His  character  was  completed  by 
etemplary  integrity,  uprightness,  and  piety. 

THE  SUICIDE. 


> 
> 
) 


^ 


A  BOAKBIIf  G-HOUSE  SKETCH. 


* 


(  Oowtmtmieattd  frr  tie  Ammictm  Pmmif  Mafi^azim») 
BT  Alt  officer's  WIDOW. 

*<  MiS3  Clarke,  what  has  become  of  your 
friend  ?"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  as  she  entered  the 
apartment  ot  the  former. 

"  What  friend,  Mrs.  Jones  ?" 

<<  Why,  the  yoimg  gentleman  that  came 
iu  the  steam-boat  with  you,  when  you  re- 
turned from  Baltimore." 

^  There  was  no  friend  of  ours  among  those 
who  arrived  that  morning." 

**  Is  it  possible !  He  walked  into  the  house 
immediately  behind  you ;  and,  when  I  told 
him  that  my  rooms  were  all  occupied,  he 
»iid  he  wms  so  anxious  to  be  in  the  samo 
house  with  his  friends,  that  he  would  put  up 
with  the  most  indifierent  accommodations, 
until  the  departure  of  some  of  my  boarders 
should  enable  me  to  give  him  better. 

^  I  am  so  ignorant  of  this,"  said  Miss 
Clarke,  '^  that  I  do  not  even  know  to  which 
of  the  gentlemen  you  allude*  Wa^*  it  the 
tall,  slender  younff  man  with  light  hair?" 

'<  No  1  it  was  the  short,  dark-complexion- 
ed man,  who  always  rose  when  any  of  your 
party  came  into  the  room,  and  offered  his 
chair  ;  the  one  who  asked  your  advice  about 
the  height  at  which  the  pictures  should  be 
hung." 

"That man  1"  replied  the  young  lady, — 
"  all  I  know  about  him  is  what  you  men- 
tioned, except  that  he  met  me  on  the  stairs 
one  morning  as  I  was  trying  to  get  past 
Jacko,  that  ugly  favorite  of  your  son 
Qeorge*s ;  and  told  me  a  long,  and  some- 
what apochryphal  story,  of  his  having  seen 
monkies  hi  the  East  Indies  tie  the  little  na- 
tive children  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
long  grass,  and  whip  them  with  bimches  of 
it,  until  the  blood  came ;  upon  seeing  which, 
they  immediately  untie  them,  and  let  them 
go.  I  thought,  as  I  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
time,  that  he  had  gone  where  he  belonged — 
wherever  that  might  be." 

''  He  has  gone  away"  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
<^but  in  rather  a  singular  manner.     Let  me 


see ;  to-day  is  Monday :  it  was  Wednesday 
of  last  week  .*  Do  you  not  recollect  my  ask- 
ing your  brother  to  lend  me  his  umbrella 
for  twenty  minutes,  as  one  of  the  boarders 
had  borrowed  mine?" 

"  Yes.  I  do." 

"Well ;  he  had  asked  me  to  let  liim  take 

it  immediately  after    break^t,  saying  he 

-should  not  be  gone  more  than  half  an  hour ; 

and  that  is  the  last  I  have  seen  of  it  or  him." 

"  It  is  certainly  very  strange,"  replied 
Miss  Clarke,  "  wh&t  has  become  of  him  :^- 
did  he  take  his  baggage  with  him  ?" 

"  No :  his  trunk  and  his  carpet  baff  are 
both  in  his  room.  I  feel  as  if  soms  calami- 
ty must  have  befallen  him,  and  yet  I  know 
not  what  to  do." 

"  You  had  better  tell  the  gentlemen  whea 
they  come  home  to  dinner,  I  should  think/' 
said  Miss  Clarke,  "  and  they  probably  can 
assist  you  with  their  advice,  and  experience." 

Mrs.  Jones  hardly  waited  to  see  her  board- 
ers seated  at  the  dinner  table,  before  she 
made  known  to  them  the  unaccountable  dis- 
appearance of  her  temporary  iomate.  A 
lon^  discussion  ensued.  Who  was  he  ?  where 
did  he  come  from  ?  and  what  was  his  pro- 
fession? He  had  arrived  in  the  Jersey 
steam  boat,  and  that  was  the  only  fiict  elici- 
ted, except  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  felt 
very  confident  that  he  had  seen  him  a  veai 
or  two  before  in  a  certain  city,  in  one  of  the 
most  respectable  mercantile  houses  in  that 
city ;  nxti  had  understood  he  was  a  relatiTe 
of  one  of  the  firm.  Many  opinicms  were 
given,  and  much  advice  offered;  but  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  did  not  produce  uni- 
ty  of  opinion,  and  no  investigations  were 
made  during  the  day. 

When  the  family  assembled  at  breakfitst 
the  next  mommg.  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  taken  an  early  walk,  reported  that  the 
body  of  a  young  man  who  nad  committed 
suicide,  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital,  to  be 
claimed  by  his  friends;  he  had  not  aeen 
it,  but,  observing  a  crowd  around  the  hospi- 
tal gate,  had  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
occasioned  it ;  and,  from  one  of  the  throng, 
had  learned  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the 
corpse  had  just  been  carried  into  the  house. 

It  was  the  imanimous  opinion  of  those 
present,  that  the  individual  who  had  formerly 
seen  the  absentee,  in  a  certain  city,  accom- 
panied by  the  one  who  had  given  the  appal- 
linfir  information,  should  go  to  the  hospital 
and  have  their  sad  forebodings  confirmed, 
or  dissipated  With  grave  faces  they  took 
their  departure,  and  left  those  who  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful.  They  returned  widi- 
in  an  hour,  serious,  indeed;  for  the  specta 
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cle  they  had  witnessed  was  most  distressing ; 
but  with  minds  much  relieved,  by  finding 
that  the  features  of  the  wretched  man  were 
unknown  to  them. 

After  yarious  consultations  during  the 
day,  it  was  determined  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
siblo)  the  name,  and  place  of  residence  ol  the 
stranger ;  and  infi>rm  bis  friends  of  his  in- 
explicable absence.  In  order  to  do  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  open  his  trunk,  to  find  from 
his  papers  or  clothinc^  some  ot  those  parti- 
culars. Afier  a  number  of  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  find  a  locksmith,  the  gentlemen  de- 
termined to  delay  the  investigatioa  no  long, 
er,  but  to  open  the  trunk  at  all  events,  fear- 
ing that  they  mic^ht  be  censured,  if  any  mis- 
chance had  befallen  him,  for  not  sooner  en- 
quiring mto  the  circumstances,  and  in£}rm- 
iDg  his  fiimily  of  the  result 

8<xm  after  tea,  Mrs.  Jones,  accompanied 
by  most  of  her  fieimily,  ascen^ded  ta  the  bed- 
room of  the  missing  gentleman.  His  trunk 
and  travelling  bag  were  new,  handsome  and 
capacious.  It  was  felt  to  be  a  ddCcate  affair 
to  open  the  trunk  of  another ;  but  the  im- 
possibility of  arriving  at  the  requisite  infor- 
mation in  any  other  manner,  seemed  to  them 
all,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  demand  the 
measure.  The  hasp  of  the  tnmk  was,  afier 
some  effi)Tt,  removed,  andithe  top  was  Med. 
A  large  sheet  of  white  paper  covered  the 
contents.  On  removing  it,  a  sealed  white 
paper  parcel  was  found,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten on  Doth  sides  "  my  letters."  Books,  put 
up  separately  in  white  paper,  and  sealed, 

were  directed  to  John  Smith,  junior,  B ^ 

A  small  looking-glass,  covered  and  directed 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  a  small,  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  pair  of  pistols  completed 
the  first  series ;  below  which,  was  another 
large  sheet  of  paper. 

It  seemed  evident  to  every  one,  that  the 
unfbrtiniate  man,  meditating  suicide,  had 
prepared  his  trunk  to  be  sent  to  his 
friends,  as  all  the  articles  were  directed  back 
to  the  city  he  had  just  left  All  felt  the  con- 
viction that  he  had,  in  consequence  of  some^ 
insupportable  distress,  rushed,  unbidden,  in- 
to the  world  of  spirits.  On  raising  the  se- 
cond sheet  of  paper,  clothing,  arranged  in 
the  neatest  possible  manner,  appeared,  and 
a  small  bag,  evidently  containing  specie.— 
The  former  was  marked  John  &nith,  jun., 
and  this  circumstance,  by  giving  the  name 
sought  for,  rendered  further  examination 
unnecessary. 

Every  thing  was  placed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  its .  original  position,  but  it  was 
very  difficult  to  restore  the  appearance  of 
perlecl  order  which  it  presented  when  first 


opened.  The  hasp  was  listened  tightly  on, 
and  the  whole  party  returned  to  the  parlor, 
to  consult  on  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken. 

The  name  found  confirmed  the  impres- 
sions of  the  gentleman  who  saw  Mr.  Smith 
in  B  ,  it  being  the  same  as  one  of  t^e 
firm  in  whose  employment  he  had  been  ] 
and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  Mr.  Jackson  sat 
down  to  write  to  them  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  visit  of  their  kins- 
man to  the  city.  A  gloom  seemed  to  rest 
on  every  countenance  during  the  remainder 
of  the  evening ;  and,  at  break^t  the  next 
morning,  the  conversation  was  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  same  digressing  topic.  There 
is  something  so  revolting  to  human  nature 
in  the  crime  of  suicide,  that  the  most  har- 
dened cannot  contemplate  it,  in  any  case  but 
.  their  own,  without  the  deepest  horror.  It 
seems,  on  reflection,  to  be  impossible  that 
the  mind  can,  in  a  sane  condition,  ever  be 
brought  to  determine  iipon  it  Gk>aded  to 
desperation  by  some  sudden  vicissitude  of 
life,  reason  totters  on  its  throne,  and  man 
hurries,  with  all  his  unrepentea  sins,  into 
the  presence  of  his  maker. 

Aoout  an  hour  afler  the  family  had  dis- 
persed to  their  various  avocations,  and  while 
the  mistress  of  the  house  was  making  some 
arrangements  for  the  day,  Mr.  John  Smith, 

junior,  of  B ,  walked  into  the  parlor 

with  the  borrowed  umbrella  in  his  hand. 

<<  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  madam, 
for  your  umbrella,''  he  said :  '<  I  hope  1  have 
not  put  you  to  any  inconvenience  by  keeping 
it  longer  than  I  intended." 

"  O,  Mr.  Smith !"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  "where 
have  you  been  so  long  9  We  have  been 
fright^ed  to  death  about  you  1" 

He  laughed,  and  replied,  that  he  had 
found,  afler  he  had  arrived  in  town,  that  he 
had  brought  no  money  with  him ;  and  as  he 
intended  going  to  France,  he  could  not  get 
along  without  funds ;  and  had  been  back  to 
B  to  procure  some. 

Mrs.  Jones  recollected  the  bag  of  specie 
in  the  trunk,  but  only  said,  "You  have  no 
idea  how  your  absence  alarmed  us ;  we  sent 
to  the  hospital,  to  see  if  a  young  man  who 
had  killed  himself  was  you." 

Mr.  Smith  was  almost  convulsed  with 
laughter :  when  he  could  speak  he  said, 
<<  Mrs.  Jones,  will  you  make  out  my  bill? 
There  is  a  porter  waiting  at  the  door  to  take 
my  luggage  to  the  Havre  packet^  and  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose." 

The  bill  was  paid;  and  the  baffgageiaken 
away  without  investigation,  muok  to  the  joy 
of  Mrs.  Jones,  and  of  her  boarders  also,  wnen 
they  returned  to  dinner,  though  for  a  day  or 
two,  they  felt  a  little  apprehension  that  Mr, 
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Smith,  on  opening  bis  trunk,  and  finding  it 
bad  been  searched,  might  indict  them  for  a 
misdemeanor.  In  due  course  of  mail,  the 
gentleman  who  had  written  to  B ; re- 
ceived an  answer  to  his  letter,  thanking  him 
for  his  attention,  and  saying,  that  voting  Mr. 
Smith  had  always  been  considered  an  honor- 
able young  man,  but  that  he  had  left  B 

in  a  sudden  and  rather  mysterious  ^ooanner— • 
that  they  would  be  responsible  for  any  sum 
due  Mrs.  Jones,  but  for  no  other.  Of  course 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Smith  Were  never  called 
upon  for  that,  he  having  paid  his  own  bill. 

Nothing  afterwards  transpired  in  relation 
to  the  eccentric  stranger,  except  that  one  of 
the  ^EtmUy  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  he  saw 
him  driving  a  genueman's  coach;  and  the 

one  who  had  seen  him  in  B ,  asserted, 

with  equal  conviction  of  its  truth,  that  in  pass- 
ing Fulton  Market  one  morning,  he  had  seen 
him  at  a  short  distance  before  him,  carrying 
a  leg  of  mutton  in  his  hand,  and  that  upon 
turning  round,  and  recognising  him,  he  had 
taken  to  his  heels  and  disappeared  round  the 
first  comer, — ^mutton  and  all ;  so  that  all  im- 
mediate apprehensions  of  his  meditating  sui- 
cide, were  aone  away. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

Edward's  Walk  In  the  Woods. 

(continued.) 

The  boys  were  much  pleased,  when 
they  reached  the  top  of  a  hill,  at  finding 
a  large  rock,  containing  pieces  of  isin- 
glass. Edward's  father  stopped;  and, 
taking  out  his  knife,  began  to  split  ofiT 
pieces,  which  he  handed  to  them,  telling 
them  to  observe  how  it  could  be  separated 
into  thin,  transparent  sheets.  They  took 
two  or  three  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
their  pockets,  and  then  walked  on,  talking 
about  this  curious  and  beautiful  mineral. 
We  need  not  stop  to  hear  all  that  was 
said;  but  the  reader  will  find  the  sub- 
stance of  it  in  the  11th  number  of  this 
Magazine,  page  172d. ;  for  Edward's 
father  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
stones,  and  took  care,  when  this  subject 
was  before  the  boys,  to  communicate  to 
them  as  much  important  information  about 
it  as  he  could. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  the  boys  complain- 
ed of  being  very  thirsty,  and  proposed  to 
stop  and  drink  some  water,  which  they 
saw  at  a  short  distance.  They  picked 
leaves;  and,  having  folded  and  pinched 
together  a  part  of  their  edges,  so  as  to 


form  little  cups,  they  stooped,  and  dipped 

them  full  of  water. 

<<  What  is  the  matter  with  this  water?" 

cried  Edward ;  '<  it  is  dirty — no,  it  don't 

seem  to  be  dirty,  for  it  is  clear,  but  it  looks 
brown,  like  strong  tea. 

<<  1  do  not  think  it  is  dirty,'^  said  his 
father,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  hurt  3rou.  It 
has  been  colored  by  some  plant,  or  decay- 
ing  log  of  wood.  But  you  need  not  mind 
that ;  you  will  soon  find  better  water,  for 
we  are  almost  at  the  pond,  where  we  are 
to  dine.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  rirer  in 
South  America,  so  impregnated  with  the 
juice  of  a  medicinal  tree,  that  the  water  Is 
reputed  to  cure  certain  diseases  when  used 
for  drink  ?  The  Spaniards  were  told  so 
by  the  Indians,  when  they  b^;an  their 
cruel  conquest;  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  cinchona,  or  bark  which 
3rields  the  quinine,  so  efiioacious  in  fevers." 

The  banks  of  the  pond  were  bordered 
with  trees  and  btishes,  which  gave  a  plea- 
sant shade ;  and  while  they  were  eating, 
one  of  the  boys  threw  a  bit  of  bread  into 
the  water,  which  brought  some  little  fish 
to  the  surface.  They  seemed  to  belong  to 
a  large  and  hungry  family;  for,  when 
more  crumbs  were  dropped,  many  more 
fishes  came,  and  amused  the  childreii  for 
some  time  with  their  lively  motious.  They 
got  a  pin,  bent  'it,  and  tied  it  to  a  string 
which  they  happened  to  have,  and  tried  a 
long  time  to  catch  some  of  the  fiah,  with 
some  bread  for  a  bait :  but  they  were  not 
able  to  take  one,  although  they  could  al- 
most touch  them  with  their  hands. 


MBTAL9.— Ho.  ft,  ZHia 

Zinc  has  a  white  silvery  color  when 
freshly  cut,  but  soon  grows  dull,  >nd  looks 
more  like  lead.  Do  you  know  the  reason  % 
It  has  a  stnnig  afiinity  for  attractiion  for 
oxygen,  even  at  common  temperatures, 
and  therefore  is  soon  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  rust.  Do  you  know  what  a 
chemist  would  call  that  crust  ?  Oxide  of 
ano. 

Ores. — We  have  a  good  deal  of  zino  s 
ore  in  New  Jersey  and  some  other  parts  of  \ 
our  country.     It  is  the  sulphuret  of  zino. 
It  is  brittle,  shining,  and  heavy  atone,  com. 
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monly  dark  or  light  brown,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish, It  shines  like  feldspar  when 
broken- 

Uses. — ^Ztno  has  lately  become  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  and  is  often  used  to  cover 
our  roofe,  being  less  expensive  than  lead, 
tin  or  copper;  and,  when  painted,  very 
durable.  But  it  should  not  be  trodden 
upon.  Cheap  fish  oil  and  Spanish  brown 
are  often  used  to  paint  it  with. 

When  melted  with  copper,  it  forms  brass. 

Galvanism, — Gret  a  small  piece  of  zinc 
and  lay  it  on  your  tongue,  and  take  a  bit 
of  silver,  (as  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling,) 
and  lay  it  under  your  tongue  ;  then  press 
the  front  part  of  each  till  they  touch,  and 
you  will  have  a  very  odd  feeling  in  your 
tongue.  This  is  a  slight  shock  of  galvan- 
ism,  which  is  a  strange  thing  that  cannot  be 
seen,  but  is  about  us,  in  every  thing  and  in 
us,  and  commonly  does  no  harm,  but  it 
may  be  so  used  as  to  produce  very  power- 
ful effects.  It  is  much  like  electricity,  or 
lightning,  in  some  respects,  and  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  magnetism,  for  it  will 
make  a  magnet  of  a  piece  of  iron  while 
passing  through  it.  Professor  Morse's 
Magnetic  telegraph  works  by  this  means. 
He  sends  a  quantity  of  galvanism  by  a  wire 
from  one  city  to  another  in  less  than  a 
second,  and  has  a  piece  of  steel  at  each 
end,  which  draws  up  a  steel  rod  when  it  is 
magnatized,  and  drops  it  when  it  is  not, 
and  a  pen  at  the  end  makes  a  mark 
every  time,  which  stands  for  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet,  and  so  it  spells  out  what- 
ever is  to  be  communicated. 

I  have  no  more  room  to-day  to  speak 
of  metals;  but  I  would  ask  my  young 
readers,  whether  minerology  is  worth 
knowing. 


A I4ETTBR  TO  CHIIiDRBW. 

My  yotjvq  Friends. — Did  you  ever  see 
a  blind  person  ?  Have  you  ever  thought 
of  their  situation?  When  you  look  upon 
the  beautiful  green  grass,  the  trees,  rivers, 
and  everything  which  is  pretty,  have  you 
ever  thought  of  those  who  never  saw  any 
of  these  things  ?  There  are  many  such  in 
world,  who  cannot  see  a  particle  of  light, 
bat  live  always  in  darkness.  When  they 
go  out  in  the  bright  sunshine,  every  thing 
IS  as  dark  to  them  as  the  blackest  midnight 
to  you.  Only  think  for  a  moment  how 
lonely  they  must  be.  They  must  have 
some  one  to  lead  them  about,  to  keep  them 
from  danger  which  they  cannot  see.  Do 
you  not  pity  them  ?  Kind-hearted  chris- 
tian men  have  pitied  them,  and  have  found- 


ed schools  for  them ;  and  1  am  going  to 
tell  about  one  of  these  schools  which  I  visi- 
ted a  short  time  since.  It  is  in  South  Bos- 
ton. They  have  a  large  building  five 
stories  high,  built  (hi  a  hill  from  which  you 
can  see  the  city,  and  harbour,  with  its  ves- 
sels and  steamboats  moving  in  every  direc- 
tion. Perhaps  you  would  think  that  the 
beautiful  place  would  be  of  no  use  to  blind 
persons,  and  that  they  might  just  as  well 
be  in  some  dull,  dark  place.  It  is  not  so. 
They  cannot  see  the  beautiful  scene,  but 
they  can  hear  and  feel,  and  when  they  go 
out  and  feel  the  warm  sunshine,  and  the 
fresh,  pure  air,  and  hear  the  singing  birds, 
and  the  ringing  bells,  they  are  just  as  much 
pleased  as  you  would  be. 

In  this  large  building  are  collected  se- 
venty-five or  eighty  of  those  blind  boys  and 
girls  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
all  live  in  this  place,  and  have  teachers  to 
teach  them  everything  which  they  can 
learn.  They  learn  very  fast :  and  I  iear 
that  very  many  of  you,  who  have  two  good 
eyes,  would  feel  ashamed  of  your  igno- 
ranee,  if  you  were  reciting  with  these  poor 
blind  children.  They  are  almost  all  good 
musicians,  and  sing  and  piay  on'  different 
kinds  of  instruments  very  finely.  This  is 
a  great  blessing  to  them  in  their  dark  hours, 
and  cultivates  their  feelings,  causing  them 
to  forget  their  lonely  situation.  They  have 
a  school  four  hours  in  a  day,  and  learn  to 
read  and  write ;  also  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  dsc. 

1%  you  think  it  strange  that  blind  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  read  ?  I  will  tell  you  how 
they  do  it.  They  read  with  their  fingersi 
Their  bboks  are  printed,  on  thick  paper,  and 
are  printed  with  the  paper  wet,  so  that  the 
letters  are  raised  up.  Supposing  the  laige 
letters  in  this  paper  were  raised  up  a  little 
from  the  paper,  so  that  you  could  feel  them. 
They  move  their  fingers  over  these  raised 
letters,  and  soon  learn  to  read  very  fast.  In 
the  same  way,  they  learn  geography,  and 
everything  else.  They  have  maps  and 
globes,  with  the  rivers,  mountains,  towns, 
dec.  raised  ;  and  by  moving  their  fingers 
over  them,  learn  the  situation  of  countries 
and  places,  so  as  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions in  geography  as  well  as  you  can.  I 
heard  them  read,  and  recite  in  geography 
and  arithmetic,  when  I  was  there.  They 
also  learn  V^ery  many  other  things.  The 
eirls  can  sew,  knit,  braid,  and  do  many 
kinds  of  house  work ;  and  the  boys  do  many 
kinds  of  work  in  slK)ps,  such  as  making 
brooms,  brushes,  mats,  &&Q,^Christian  Re- 
fleeter. 
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F^  th0  AmtT,  Pmmy  Magazine, 
litnes  written  on  the  Birlli  of  a  ChUd. 

With  face  half  strange,  but  half  well  kown, 
The  little  one  appears 
Amidst  our  smiung  circle  bome» 
But  pays  our  smiles  with  tears. 

We  thank  the  Gi^er :  but  we  look 
With  trembling  down  the  course. 
Where  tends  tbis  feeble  infant  brook 
To  ocean's  billows  hoarse. 

O,  shun  that  rocky  procipice ! 
Bend  not  your  current  there. 
Though  many  a  channel's  thither  worn. 
It  diiishes  to  despair. 

Turn,  turn  your  tiny  stream  along 
Where  this  sweet  slope  descends— 
Through  perfumes  rich  and  heavenly  songs 
Yon  noble  river  bends. 

There  many  an  ancestor's  bright  life 
In  lines  of  light  are  given, 
Your  sole  inheritance,  my  babe 
But  the  rich  gift  of  heaven. 

Come  with  us  flow,  through  holy  scenes. 
And  pour  a  current  pure ; 
With  us  imbibe  no  stain  from  earthy 
Still  moving  strait  and  sure. 


HOME. 

I  would  fly  ffom  the  city,  would,  fly  from  its 

care, 
To  my  own  native  plants  and  flowerets  so  fair. 
To  the  cool  grassy  sbade  and  the  rivulet 

bright. 
Which  reflects  the  pale  moon  in  its  bosom  of 

light. 
Again  would  I  view  the  old  cottage  so  deer. 
Where  I  sported,  a  babe,  without  sorrow  or 

fear; 
I  would  leave  this  great  city,  so  brilliant  and 

For  a  peep  at  my  home  on  this  fair  summer 

day. 
I  have  friends  whom  I  love,  and  would  leave 

with  regret. 
But  the  love  of  my  home,  oh !  'tis  tenderer  yet, 
There  a  sister  reposes  unconscious  in  death, 
'Twas  there  she  nrst  drew,  and  there  yielded 

her  breath : 
A  father  I  love  is  away  from  me  now. 
Oh !  could  I  but  print  a  sweet  kiss  on  his 

brow. 
Or  smooth  the  gray  locks  to  my  fond  heart 

so  dear, 
How  quickly  would  vanish  each  trace  of  a  tear ! 
Attentive  I  listen  to  pleasure's  ^y  call. 
But  mv  own  happy  nome-^it  is  dearer  than 


THE  GHEIHAT  FIRC  IW  KSW  YORK. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  fires  that  ever 
prevailed  in  this  city  broke  out  in  New  Street, 
on  Friday  night,  July  16th,  and  sooa  extend- 
ed to  Broadway,  which  it  croesed  above  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  to  .Ghirden  and  Broad- 
streets  and  Exchange  Place.  The  amount 
of  property  destroyed,  chiefly  in  large  stores, 
is  estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  millians. 
Nearly  five  millions  are  insured,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it,  though  not  the  greater  part,  in 
England.  It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  in- 
surance offices  wul  be  able  to  pay  their  losses, 
and  perhaps  all ;  tliough  some  of  them  must 
give  up  nearly  on  quite  their  whole  capitaL 

The  buildings  burnt  were  about  300  stores, 
two  large  hotels,  and  a  number  of  private 
houses.  Several  dead  bodies  have  been 
found,  and  it  is  feared  that  more  lives  were 
lost.  Three  whole  cargoes  of  tea,  which 
had  been  landed,  are  among  the  merchandise 
destroyed. 

An  awful  explosion  took  place  in  one  of 
New-street  stores  soon  after  the  fire  can^ 
menced,  which  extended  the  flames,  and 
terrified  the  firemen ;  otherwise,  it  is  thought, 
the  donflagration  would  have  been  soon  sap- 
pressed. 


9^  Editors  rso^iving  this  psper  in  exohofe^  w^ 
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seldom  prodaees  a  full  imprission,  until 
leisure  has  been  taken  to  compare  the 
mighty  mass  of  water  with  some  standard ; 
but,  when  once  an  adequate  idea  has  been 
formed,  when  the  eye  has  at  length 
adopted  a  true  scale,  then,  and  ever  after, 
something  like  a  correct  estimate  is  entei^ 
tained  of  the  sublimity  and  magnificence  of 
the  scene. 

The  fdlowbg  extract  we  make  from  the 
Northern  Traveller,  a  work  heretofore  pub- 
lished in  six  editions  by  the  editor  of  this 
Magazine. 

THB  FAliliS  Olr  NIAGARA, 
From  the  AfMrievii  SiSe. — See  Print, 

On  the  American  side  a  bridge  crosses  a 
firiffhtful  part  of  the  rapids  to  Bath  Island, 
and  another  thence  to  Goat  Island.  Part  of  a 
bridffe  remains,  which  extended  to  Terrapin 
Rocks,  and  beyond  to  the  brow  of  the  cata- 
ract. By  it  you  may  reach  the  Stone  Tower, 
to  the  top  of  which  a  winding  staircase  leads, 
affording  a  most  impressive  view  of  the 
awful  scene  below. 

The  Biddle  Staircase,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle,  of  Phila- 
delphia, leads  from  Iris  Island  to  the  bottom 
of  the  precipice.  You  descend  first  by  stone 
ftepi  40  feet,  between  stone  walls,  then  by 
88  steps  under  a  wooden  cover,  which  brings 
you  to  three  pathways  with  some  steps, 
which  conduct  to  the  water's  edge,  whence 
the  view  upward  is.most  imposing. 

Several  picturesque  and  romantic  avenues 
and  rocky  recesses  are  to  be  seen  at  different 
parts  of  the  river's  banks. 

The  height  of  the  fall  on  this  side  is  160 
feet  perpendicular,  but  somewhat  broken  in 
several  places  by  the  proiecting  rocks.  It  ex- 
tends 300  yards  to  a  rock  which  interrupts  it 
on  the  brow  of  the  precipice.  A  narrow 
sheet  appears  beyond  it,  and  then  como 
Goat  Island,  with  a  mural  precipice.  Be- 
tween this  and  the  other  shore  is  the  Grand 
Crescent,  for  which  see  a  few  pages  beyond. 
The  long  bridge  to  the  island,  which  com- 
mands many  fine  views  of  the  falls,  rests  on 
wooden  piers  sunk  with  stones. 

The  staircase  conducts  safely  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  precipice ;  and  boats  may  row  up 
near  to  the  cataract. 

THB  FAliliS  OF  lOAGARA— 

From  the  British  Side. 

There  are  larse  Inns  and  Hotels  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  river,  situated  as  near 
the  falls  as  could  be  desired.  One  stands  on 
what  ought  strictly  to  be  called  the  upper 
bank,  for  that  elevation  appears  to  have  once 
iormed  the  river's  shore.  This  is  the  larger 
house;  the  galleries  and  windows  in  the 
rear  command  a  fine  view  of  the  cataract, 
ahhough  not  an  entire  one,  and  overlook  the 
rapids  and  river  for  several  miles  above.  ^ 


Following  a  footpath  through  the  pasture 
behind  this  house,  the  stranger  soon  finds 
Iiimself  on  the  steep  brow  of  the  second 
hankf  and  the  mighty  cataract  of  Niagara 
Buddely  opens  beneath  him. 

Table  Rock  is  a  projection  a  few  yards 
from  the  cataract,  which  commands  a  fine 
view  of  this  magnificent  scene.  Indeed  it  is 
usually  considered  the  finett  point  of  view. 
The  height  of  the  fall  on  this  side  is  said  to 
he  174  feet  perpendicular ;  and  this  height 
the  vast  sheet  of  foam  preserves  unbroken, 
quite  round  the  Grand  Crescent,  a  distance, 
it  is  estimated,  of  700  yards.  The  distance 
from  Table  Rock  to  Termination  Ropk  is  153 
feet.  Goat  Island  divides  the  cataract,  and 
just  beyond  it  stands  an  isolated  rock.  The 
fall  on  the  American  side  is  in  breadth  900 
feet,  the  height  160,  and  about  two  thirds 
the  distance  to  the  bottom  the  sheet  is  broken 
by  projecting  rocks.  A  bridge  built  from  the 
American  side  connects  Goat  Island  and  the 
main  land,  though  invisible  from  this  spot 

It  may  be  recommended  to  the  traveller  to 
visit  this  place  as  often  as  he  can,  and  to 
view  it  from  every  neighbouring  point ;  as 
every  change  of  light  exhibits  it  under  a 
different  and  interesting  aspect.  The  rain- 
bows are  to  be  seen,  from  this  side,  only  in 
the  afternoon ;  but  at  that  time  the  clcAidBaf 
mist,  which  are  continually  rising  from  the 
gulf  below,  often  present  them  in  the  utmost 
beauty. 

Dr.  D wight  gives  the  following  estimates, 
in  his  Travels,  of  the  quantity  of  water 
which  passes  the  cataract  of  Nia^ra.  The 
river  at  the  ferry  is  7  furlongs  wide,  and  en 
an  average  25  feet.  The  current  probably 
runs  six  mil^s  an  hour ;  but  supposmg  it  to 
be  only  5  miles,  the  quantity  that  passes  the 
falls  in  an  hour,  is  more  than  85  millions  of 
tons  avoirdupois ;  if  we  suppose  it  to  be  6,  it 
will  be  more  than  102  millions ;  and  in  a  day 
would  be  2400  millions  of  tons.  The  noise, 
it  is  said,  is  sometimes  heard  at  Toronto,  50 
miles.  Table  Rock  is  66  feet  below  the  level 
of  Lake  Erie. 

The  Rapids  begin  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  cataract.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood regard  it  as  certain  death  to  get 
once  involved  in  them.  Insances  are  on 
record  of  persons  heitfg  carried  down  by  the 
stream ;  but  no  one  is  known  to  have  ever 
survived.  Indeed,  it  is  very  rare  that  the 
bodies  are  found.  Wild  diicks,  geese,  &^ 
are  frequently  precipitated  over  the  cataract, 
and  generally  reappear  either  dead  or  with 
their  legs,  or  win^  broken. 

The  most  sublime  scene  is  presented  to 
the  cbserver  when  he  views  the  cataract  from 
below ;  and  there  he  may  have  an  opror- 
tnnity  of  going  under  the  cataract  This 
rcene  is  represented  in  the  plate.  To  ren- 
(*er  the  descent  practicable,  a  spiral  staircase 
has  been  formed  a  little  way  from  Table 
Bock,  supported  by  a  tall  mast ;  and  the 
stranger  descends  without  fear,  because  bis 
view  is  confined.    Cn  reaching  the  bottom, 
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a  rough  path  among  the  ix)ck6  winds  along 
at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  although  the 
heaps  of  loose  stones  which  hare  fallen 
down,  keep  it  at  a  considerable  height  abore 
the  water.  A  large  rock  lies  on  the  Tery 
brink  of  the  river,  about  15  feet  long  and  8 
feet  thicky  which  you  may  climb  up  by  means 
of  a  ladder,  and  enjoy  the  best  central  view 
of  the  falls  anywhere  to  be  found.  This 
rock  was  formerlv  a  part  of  the  projection 
aboye,  and  fell  alxMit  30  jears  ago,  with  a 
tremendous  roar. 

In  proceeding  nearer  to  the  sheet  of  falling 
water,  the  path  leads  far  under  the  excarated 
bank,  which  in  one  place  forms  a  roof  that 
overhangs  about  40  feet.  The  vast  column 
of  water  continually  pouring  over  the  preci- 
jMce^  produces  violent  whirls  in  the  air ;  and 
the  spray  is  driven  out  with  such  force,  that 
no  one  can  approach  to  the  edge  of  the 
cataract,  or  even  stand  a  few  moments  near 
it,  without  being  drenched  to  the  skin.  It  is 
also  very  difficult  to  breathe  there,  so  that 
persons  with  weak  lungs  would  act  prudently 
to  ccmteat  themselves  ivith  a  distant  view, 
and  by  no  means  to  attempt  to  go  under  the 
cataract.  The  celebrated  navigator  Ckptain 
BasU  Hall,  on  a  visit  here  in  1827,  found  that 
the  air  under  the  cataract  is  not  compressed ; 
but  he  considered  the  gusts  of  wind  more 
violent  than  any  gale  he  had  ever  wimessed. 
Those  who  are  desirous  of  exploring  this 
tremendous  cavern,  should  attend  very  care- 
Inliy  to  their  steps. 

In  the  summer  of  1827,  an  old  schooner 
called  the  Michigan,  was  towed  by  a  row- 
boat  to  the  margin  of  the  rapids,  where  she 
was  abandoned  to  her  &te.  Thousands  of 
persons  had  assembled  to  wimess  the  descent. 
A  number  of  wild  animals  had  been  in* 
hnooanly  placed  cm  her  deck,  confined,  to  pass 
the  cataract  with  her.  She  passed  the  first 
&11  of  the  rapids  in  safety,  but  struck  a  rock 
at  the  second  and  lost  her  masts.  There  she 
remained  an  instant,  until  the  current  turn* 
ed  her  round  and  bore  her  away.  A  bear 
here  leaped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  shore. 
The  vessel  soon  filled  and  sank,  so  that  only 
her  upper  works  were  afterwards  visible* 
She  went  over  the  cataract  almost  without 
being  seen,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  basin 
was  perceived  all  scattered  with  her  frag- 
ments, which  were  very  small.  A  cat  and  a 
goose  were  the  only  animals  found  alive 
below. 

The  Burning  Spring.    About  half  a  mile 
above  the  falls,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
npids  in  Niagara   River,  is  a  remarkable 
Spnng.    The  water,  which    is  warm,  tur- 
bid, and  surcharged  with  sulphurated  hydro- 
geo  gas,  rises  in  a  barrel  which  has  been 
plaeed  in  the  ground,  and  is  constantly  in  a 
state  of  ebullition.    The  barrel  is  covered, 
and  the  ga«  escapes  only  through  a  copper 
^Bbe.    On  bringing  a  candle  within  a  little 
mstance  of  it,  the  ffas  takes  fire,  and  con- 
^oea  to  bum  with  a  bright  flame  until 
blown  out. 


lilVJEIiY  8KBTCHES  OF  VTALY. 

Nei^lKan  InveeUve. 

Ka  I. 

iSekaed/romaHimpuihthtd  JowHol  of  TnuU^fyr 
f^  Am.  Pmnf  Magtuins.) 

While  in  quarantine  at  Naples,  I  accepted 
an  invitation  to  visit  the  Laaaretto,  a  curious 
little  island,  with  subterranean  passages  and 
•tore  houses,  under  the  guidance  of  a  native 
of  the  country.  The  fbUowing  specimen  of 
his  manners  and  language  will  give  a  pretty 
correct  idea  df  many  of  his  countrymen. 

The  old  man,  though  evidently  vexed  at 
the  mterniption  made  by  some  of  the  guard 
boate,  did  not  allow  a  word  to  escape  him 
until  the  whole  party  were  landed  at  a  little 
platform    on    the    yellow     volcanic    rock, 
round  which  the  water  raved  like  madness  in 
chams,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  swell  came 
m,  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  tw6.    One 
might  have  supposed  it  was  the  uproar  and 
apparent  danger  which  kept  him  from  his 
usual  volubility  on  trying  occasions.   At  last, 
as  we  stood  on  the  rock,  at  a  place  where  a 
dark  cavern  opened,  and  one  of  no  very  in- 
viung  appearance,  and  saw  the  dashing  of 
the  waves,  which  almost  reached  hisfeet, 
we  felt  as  if  the  danger  was  by  no  means 
over.    Not  so  with  the  old  man.    He  took 
only  time  enough  to  pry  into  the  conditioii 
of  things  around  him ;  ^and,  having  peeped 
round  one  projecting  comer  of  the  rocks, 
then  another,  afterwards  felt  his  way  into 
the  excavation,  and  finally  penetrated  mto  it, 
leading  us  throup^h  to  a  little  jgarden  above. 
He  then  drew  his  pipe  from  his  pocket,  and 
lighted  it  with  his  steel,  flint  ahd  touchwood ; 
then  laid  his  hand  over  the  bowl,  so  that  the 
wind  could  not  aflect  it,  and  seemed  deliber- 
ately to  set  himself  about  the  work  of  fault- 
finding and  unburthening  heart. 

In  many  men,  and  in  most  countries,  it  is 
believed,  passions  like  those  he  felt  are 
uttered  In  an  instant ;  and,  if  repressed  for  a 
little  time,  only  to  subside  and  become  more 
managable.  In  Naples  it  is  different.  To 
postpone  the  gratification  of  them  appears  in 
no  wise  to  diminish  their  force,  or  to  cool 
their  ardor.  Still,  to  let  them  pass  ofi  with- 
out a  volley  of  abuse  or  complaint,  is  a  thing 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  considered  one  of 
those  tbinffs  which  can  in  no  way  be  dis- 
pensed with.  He  began,  therefore,  between 
the  puffs  which  he  gave  his  pipe,  to  growl 
out  a  few  symptoms  of  discontent,  which 
grew  louder,  longer,  and  more  passionate, 
until  he  lashed  himself  sufficiently  into  a 
ra^e  to  spring  upon  his  feet,  and  ejaculate 
and  gesticulate  with  all  his  might.    The  pro- 
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fligate  boatmen  who  were  appointed  to  row 
round  the  vessels  and  watch  the  communica- 
tion with  the  shore,  first  fell  undet  his  ban, 
and  he  picked  their  characters  in  pieces,  as 
if  he  had  beea  a  vulture,  or  a  competitor  at 
an  election  for  hog-herd  or  Senator  of  the 
Union. 

Thejr  were  always  selected,  he  said,  be- 
cause they  had  been  already  proved  good 
for  nothing  honest ;  they  never  could  get  pre- 
ferment to  that  station,  until  they  had  gone 
through  a  regular  course  of  iniquity,  an4 
fallen  where  good  men  would  stand  ''  Oh,  to 
come  among  wretches  like  these  !  the  worst 
of  all  Naples,  the  off-casters  of  her  gaming- 
houses and  wine-flhopi ! 

"There  is  one  of  those  fellows  whose 
family  I  knew  when  they  lived  in  rags,  beg- 
ged of  the  strangerii  I  used  to  conduct  to  see 
tne  ruins  near  Bauli,  and  now  talks  their 
barbarous  dialect.  He  got  to  be  a  billiard 
boy,  and  then  bv  cheating  more  honest 
people,  and  myself  among  the  rest,  got  to 
Keeping  a  shop,  till  he  became  disgraced, 
and  now  here  he  is  in  the  employment  of 
the  police.  The  other,  whom  I  used  to 
know  for  a  blackguard  in  Pozzuoli,  dug  a 
wii<^e  day  for  me  with  his  hands,  to  nod 
something  he  hoped  to  get  a  <^rano  for  in 
the  ruins  of  the  Tempio  tPhide,  and  ran 
bare-headed,  bare-footed  and  almost  naked 
after  me,  to  get  the  money  fbr  nothing,  to 
the  Villa  de  Cicerone,  For  this  great  dis- 
tinction I  suppose,  for  this  education,  he  set 
up  as  a  Cicerone  himself,  and  has  beguiled 
many  an  English  traveller  in  his  time.  He 
is  not  so  bad,  however,  as  a  cousin  of  his 
who  is  now  in  the  same  business ;  for  he 
did  not  Imow  enough  ever  to  be  sure  that 
what  he  told  for  a  lie,  might  not,  by  some 
accident,  prove  true. 

"Oh,  my  friends!*'  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
"  To  be  insulted  and  overborne  by  such  vile 
trash  of  this  world,  is  the  hardest  part  of  my 
lot.  Look  at  me !  an  old  man,  respectea 
and  bowed  to  in  my  time  ;  once  with  money 
to  spend  and  money  to  lend,  money  to  lose 
and  money  to  abuse, — bowed  to,  compli- 
mented, netitioned,  supplicated  for  assis- 
tance by  tne  ancestors  of  these  rabble-tags, 
now  obliged  to  turn  this  way  or  that  for  fear 
of  them,  while  they  go  <!kulkiDg  about  these 
waters,  landing  at  the  mole,  snoring  in  the 
watch-house,  insultiog  strangers  on  board  the 
vessels  they  have  to  guard ;  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  sleeping  like  all  the  other  villains 
they  herd  with !" 

Here  followed  a  list  of  appellatives ; 
simple,  compoimd  and  mixed,  which  it 
would  have  been  in  vain  for  the  readiest 
writer  to  attempt  to  record,  as  they  fell  from 
the  lips  of  the  old  man,  or  the  most  accom- 
plished lexicography  to  explain,  if  once 
written  down.  Tne  torrent  flowed  on  as  if 
never  to  stop ;  and  the  readiness  with  which 
the  hard  epithets  came  out  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  seemed  to  choke  the  ear  of^the 


listener.  Wit,  keen  and  broad,  direct  and 
ironical  by  turns,  oaths,  indecent,  impious 
and  tremendous,  followed  each  other  as  if  the 
tongue  had  prepared  the  whole  beforehand. 
A  sudden  pause  and  a  single  puff  at  his  pipe, 
would  now  and  then  change  the  whole  coarse 
of  his  thoughts ;  and  what  was  more  shock- 
ing would  mstantly  give  way  to  a  light  and 
humorous  kind  of  raillery,  that  was  irresis- 
tibly ludicrous,  but  no  less  severe. 

*'  They  are  very  jolly,  these  rogues  at  our 
expense ;  well  may  they  be  content  in  a 
boat ;  it  is  a  better,  and  a  cleaner,  and  a  more 
respectable  bed  than  that  they  were  bom  or 
bred  in.  It  is  better  than  their  fathers  or 
brothers  have  got  this  moment.  Bauli  is 
degraded,  and  Pozzuoli  has  got  poor  folks ; 
but  there  can  be  no  wretches,  and  certainly 
no  rogues  worthy  of  the  names,  while  this 
boat's  crew  keeps  the  water.  You  may  ask 
the  beggars  what  they  like  better  than 
money,  and  they  will  tell  the  scarcity  of 
fleas.  You  may  ask  them,  when  they  ever 
knew  such  a  phenomenon,  and  they  will  saj 
when  Antonio  and  Luigi  take  leave  of  their 
friends. 

"  O  mp  American !"  suddenly  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  interrupting  himself  in  the 
middle  of  his  discourse,  **  You  have  come  to 
Naples  so  see  its  antiquities,  its  famous  sites, 
and  to  trace  out  scenes  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  great.  Is  it  not  gratifying  to  find 
those  places  occupied  by  such  worthy  suc- 
cessors ?  The  greatest  navigators  of  ancient 
times,  have  saued  in  this  beautiful  bay.  I 
doubt  whethei  the  crew  of  the  largest  galley 
could  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  party 
that  accompanies  these  modem  heroes ;  and 
I  am  sure  thev  could  not  have  been  more 
active  or  bloody.  The  desire  of  glory  that 
impelled  the  greatest  warrior,  never  kept  him 
in  such  a  state  of  restlessness,  as  the  fleas 
keep  these  low-bred  scoundrels.  If  there 
were  any  hope  of  escape,  if  there  were  any 
medicine  provided  to  cure  such  a  fever,  a 
man  raiffht  travel,  my  dear  friend,  to  Ame- 
rica itself,  and  risk  his  life  among  the  Span- 
iards, to  get  the  privilege  of  a  little  respite 
fVom  these  felonious  insects. 

**  Sink  such  wretches  in  Vesuvius  ;  drown- 
ing is  too  good  for  them.  Brimstone,  brim- 
stone, is  the  stuff  to  exterminate  such 
scoundrels  and  such  tribes  of  vermin." 

Here  the  old  man  burst  out  once  more  into 
a  most  violent  fit,  which,  if  I  had  been  a  bet- 
ter judge  I  should  have  looked  upon  as  a 
pretty  certain  sign  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
storm  The'  truth  was,  he  had  nearly 
wearied  himself;  and,  having  no  opponent  to 
stimulate  him,  he  began  to  stop  his  invective 
when,  under  more  favorable,  and  more  com- 
mon circumstances,  he  would  have  looked 
upon  himself  as  at  the  exordium  of  his  dis- 
course. So  rare  a  place  is  Naples  for  wordy 
brawls,  for  the  abuse  of  time,  language  and 
one  another ;  so  naturally  does  the  drawling 
dialect  of  the  vicinity  flow  into  scurrility  and 
curses ;  so  unnumbered,  unrecorded,  and  for- 
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^ttai,  pass  daily  by  the  jests  and  jibes, 
which  the  passionate  but  bloodless  outcasts 
of  the  city  aaily  eihaust  npoa  each  other. 

**  When  I  get  back  to  my  hermitage,'^  said 
the  old  man,  **  these  scoundrels  will  come  to 
me  on  a  hot,  lazy  day,  to  be^  a  cup  of  wine» 
or  a  bit  of  bread.  I  have  ffiven  better  men 
than  they  ever  were  or  will  be»  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  my  garden.  And  they  know  it. 
They,  who  m  spite  of  their  imprudence,  if 
they  were  to  see  the  white  walls  of  my 
Ca^o  a  league  off  on  the  side  of  Vesuvius, 
amoDff  the  vmeyards  that  surround  it,  if  they 
thou^t  there  was  the  least  chance  of  get- 
ting anything  from  me,  would  row  one  half 
the  way  a^amst  the  Levante,  and  walk  the 
rest  with  their  bare  less,  to  come  and  bend 
their  backs  like  an  old  rope,  and  call  me 
'*  Padrone,  and  ask  an  poco  de  mno— carem- 
ba  I  And  they  would  know  I  could  not  re- 
fuse it  They  know  I  would  not ;  they  know 
they  would  ^et  it,  and  that  they  would  abuse 
me  again  whenever  I  wanted  next  to  go  to 
see  a  friend,  if  they  had  wine  and  I  none. 
O  the  vile  Baulian  and  Pozzuolite ! 

"  American !  you  have  no  idea ;  vou  have 
none,  what  they  are.  One  is  a  tnief,  the 
other  is  an  assassin.  If  you  meet  a  man  in 
Naples,  in  a  dark  comer,  with  a  head  that 
never  had  a  hat  on,  a  foot  never  acquainted 
with  a  shoe,  trousers  shorter  than  anybody's 
else — there,  there,  so  far  do  Antonio's  come^ — 
six  inches  above  his  knee.  O  the  galley- 
slave  !  Not  a  grano  in  his  pocket,  and  never 
was  and  never  shall  be;  nay,  no  pocket, 
Caremba !  not  such  a  waste  would  the  fool 
be  guilty  of,  who  made  his  clothes  and  got 
nothing  for  his  labor, — ^not  a  pocket  has  lie 
to  catch  the  dust  in ;  mind  and  keep  awav 
from  him ;  he  carries  an  old  rusty  poniara, 
and*  he  would  kill  a  man,  a  stranger,  to 
brighten  it,  sooner  than  pay  the  expense  of 
grinding,  at  half  a  carlino  a  day. 

''And  then  there  is  his  companion,  him 
you  may  see  about  the  Piazza  del  Oastello. 
He  lies  in  the  smallest  shade,  most  distant 
from  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  begjgfars  who 
usaally  live  there,  where  a  chamelion  would 
die  for  want  of  air,  and  a  salamander  from 
excess  of  heat;  there  he  lies  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week,  shunned  by  the  others,  as 
they  by  us.  Avoid  him  as  yon  would  a  pes- 
tilence. If  the  plague'  is  on  one  side  of 
the  street  and  he  6n  the  other,  pass  to  the 
former,  and  die  if  you  must.  Gentlemen  and 
honest  people  have  died  of  the  plague — no> 
body  but  Antonio  is  bom  to  be  killed  by  fleas. 
Oh  the  starved  lizard  !  He  never  was  seen 
with  a  mouthful  of  food,  nor  an  ounce  of 
flesh  on  his  bones.  He  is  a  lean,  sour,  bate- 
fol,  despicable,  creeping  wretch — the  sun 
bakes  him,  the  rain  soaks  him,  the  thunder 
lours  him  like  milk,  and  then  the  fleas,  oh, 
the  fleas !  But  pazienza !  they  take  ven- 
geance OD  him  for  me." 


Overlooking  One's  Ifelghbors. 

BT  AN  OFFICBB's  WIDOW. 


<*  Here  lies  my  Aunt  Charity,  who  died  of  a  French- 
man." — WASHUiaton  laviROk  ^ 

Overlooking  one's  neighbors  is  a  very  bad 
habit ;  it  is  unjustifiable  as  well  as  unprofit- 
able :  and  I  therefore  wish  every  one  to  un- 
derstand, that  this  specimen  is  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  my  general  rule  of  conduct,  and 
that  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
rendered  this  ofience  against  good  neighbour- 
hood almost  unavoidable.  My  room  was  a 
back  one  in  the  second  story,  and  my  wmdows 
commanded  a  view  of  our  own  yard  and  se- 
veral others  adiacent  An  alley,  of  less  ^an 
four  feet  in  width,  divided  us  from  our  neigh- 
bors on  the  right  side,  and  led  to  a  building  of 
two  stories,  which  was  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  one.  Their  yard  was  quite  large 
for  a  city,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  and  hard 
to  be  believed,  there  was  a  suflfeient  space 
beyond  it,  enclosed  by  a  dilapidated  fence,  to 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  a  garden ;  thouffh 
the  only  crop  its  surface  bore,  was  a  plentinil 
one  c^rags,  old  shoes,  brimless  hats,  bones, 
and  stray  pieces  of  Anthracite  coal. 

On  the  morning  of  that  eventful  day,  the 
1st  of  May,  as  I  sat  reading,  I  was  somewhat 
annoyed,  by  a  grand  "  turn  out,"  in  view 
from  my  window.  Scarcely  had  the  occu- 
pants of  the  rear  building  commenced  empty- 
ug  the  old  straw  out  of  their  **  bed  sacks,"  as 
they  would  be  called  in  the  army,  and  set 
out  three-legged  tables,  and  backless  chairs, 
preparatory  to  carrying  them  through  the  nar- 
row dley  to  some  other  abode,  when  an  inva- 
sion of  new  tenants  took  place  through  the 
confined  passage-way.  The  **  inward  TOund," 
it  could  be  seen  at  one  j?lance,  were  not  like 
the  « outward  bound,^  Hibernians;  but, 
judging  from  the  little  dogs,  and  bird  and 
squirrel  cages,  were  unquestionably  "from 
the  vine-covered  hills,  and  gay  regions  of 
France." 

A  scene  of  confusion  ensued,  which  can 
happen  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  but 
New  York,  where,  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  usages  of  Holland,  all  leases  are  dated 
from  the  1st  of  May.  Of  course,  all  who 
wish  to  change  their  residence  must  move 
out  of  their  houses  while  other  families  are 
moving  in,  and  take  possession  of  their  new 
ones  v^ile  the  late  occupants  are  moving  out. 
How  each  contrives  to  secure  all  his  own 
goods  and  chattels,  without  adding  to  his 
stock  from  his  neighbor's,  and  vice  versa,  is 
inconceivable  to  one  uninitiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  May-day. 

After  many  colloquies  in  diverse  languages, 
in  which  the  national  oaths  of  La  Belle 
France,  and  the  Emerald  Isle  predominated, 
after  two  or  three  little  Paddies  had  got  pret- 
ty  soundly  cuffed,  and  roared ;  "  Och,  mur- 
der !  jrou  kilt  me  entirely ;"  after  the  dogs 
were  tired  of  barking,  and  kept  qui  t  except 
an  occasional  yelp,  when  some  heavy-heeled 
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Iriflhwoman  uod  oa  their  uils ;  after  the  par- 
rots had  screeched  **  Down  with  the  Lillies !" 
to  their  heart's  coatent,  the  tnmalt  began  to 
subside;* the  channel  of  commonication  be- 
^me  sufficiaitlycleared  to  admit  of  the  exit 
of  the  "  ould  residenters,"  as  the  Irish  called 
themselves,  and  their  movables ;  the  last  bas- 
ket of  potatoes  had  been  carried  out,  and  the 
last  bunch  of  onions  brou£rhc  in,  and  the 
jard  echoed  exclusiveljr,  the  language  of 
"La  Grande  Nation."  "Mon  Dieu,'^  and 
L**  Sacre  !"  succeeded  to  «*Och  BotheratiooJ" 
^  and  "  Come  out  of  that  you  little  tormint  r' 
long  noses  usurped  the  place  of  hanging  un- 
der lips ;  and,  before  night»  the  French  colony 
had  setUed  themselves,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  bees  that  have  swarmed;  though, 
from  the  incessant  chattering  which  accompa- 
nied all  their  movements,  they  miffht  be  more 
aptly  compared  to  a  convention  of  monldes. 

Thae  were  two  families  in  the  front  house. 
One.  consisted  of  a  coarse-looking  man  of 
nearly  fifty;  with  a  very  handsome  wife  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  ;  The  other  was  a  bachel- 
<»'s  establishment  of  several  young  men» 
with  an  aged  West  India  negress  as  a  servant 
o£  all  work.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  winff 
nestled  a  man,  his  wife  and  several  small 
children ;  and  above  them  were  stowed  away, 
a  paralytic  man  of  middle  age,  his  mother  of 
seventy,  or  upwards,  a  little  daughter  of  ten, 
and  a  mahogany-&ced  female  domestic. 

Fatijgued  with  the  labors  of  the  day,  they 
all  retired  early  to  rest ;  the  noise  as  of  many 
magpies  ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  from 
them  until  early  the  next  morning.  The  first 
object  that  struck  my  attention  on  rising,  was 
the  palsied  man,  at  the  almost  hopeless  task 
of  clearing  his  portion  of  the  enclosed  piece 
of  ground  ;  while  the  rest  of  his  family  were 
laughing  and  singing  as  merrily  as  birds  in  a 
aprmg  morning.  Before  I  went  down  to  mv 
breakfast,  he  had  taken  his  frugal  one  with  , 
his  family,  at  their  open  windows,  so  that  I 
could  not  avoid  seeing  them.  A  slice  of 
bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  each,  a  small 
raw  onion  for  tne  three  older  ones,  and  the 
stalks  for  the  little  girl,  was  their  simple  fare. 
Afler  it  was  over,  the  poor  cripple  resumed 
his  labors  in  the  garden ;  and  so  industriously 
did  he  employ  his  feeble  energies,  that,  to  my 
astonishment,  by  sun-set,  not  only  had  he  re- 
moved all  the  rubbish  from  its  surface,  but  it 
was  laid  out  neatly  in  beds,  and  they  were 
green  with  the  tops  of  transplanted  onions, 

S'ving  a  promise,  which  was  afterwards  ful- 
led, of  a  fine  supply  of  his  favorite  vege- 
table. 

They  were  a  very  merry  set  in  that  part  of 
the  house,  full  of  gesticulation  and  excitabi- 
lity. The  four  families  generally  met  in  the 
evening,  in  the  lame  man's  room,  or  sat  on 
the  steps  of  the  front  house,  which  were 
broad,  and  amused  themselves  by  looking  at 
the  passers-by.  One  Sunday  evening,  how- 
ever, a  new  member  of  the  fraternity  made 
his  appearance.    That  he  was  not  of  their 


nation,  though  BxaoM  them,  wae  very  appa- 
rent He  was  seated  on  the  lower  step,  and 
continued,  in  spite  of  the  numbers  which  con- 
stantly passed  him,  to  sing,  in  a  loud  voice, 
one  New  England  psalm-tune  after  another, 
beating  time  most  indefatigably  with  his 
riffht  hand,  in  the  most  approved  singing- 
school  style.  Some  of  the  young  gentlemen, 
who  were  our  fellow-boarders,  amused  by 
his  appearance,  commenced  a  conversation 
with  him,  by  which  they  ascertained  that  he 
was  a  Connecticut  orphan,  had  been  "  bound 
out"  to  a  hard  master,  and,  not  liking  his  si- 
tuation, had  run  away.  He  had  made  for 
New  York,  and  been  picked  un,  nearly  star- 
ving,  by  the  Frenchmen,  and  employed  in 
their  shop  ;  but  he  said  he  should  not  stay, 
for  '<they  danced  Sundays,  and  smelt  too  strong 
of  onions  for  him.**  He  accordingly  disap- 
peared a  day  or  two  after. 

Occasionally,  the  little  girl,  with  her  hair 
completelv  hid  by  a  hufi^e  turban  of  very 
thicK  yellow  calico,  would  come  into  our 
kitchen,  with  a  little  shovel  in  her  hand,  say- 
ing "  feu,  feu,''  to  beg  some  coals  to  lignt 
their  fire.  The  mistress  of  our  house,  who 
had  a  great  taste  for  fiin,  dubbed  her  "  Sancho 
Maria,"  (Santa  Maria,)  and  used  to  astonish 
the  child,  by  running  over  a  long  list  of  words 
which  she  pretended  were  French,  but  which 
were  ec^ually  unintelligible  to  her  and  to  us, 
and  which  bore  about  the  same  resemblance 
to  the  language  of  France,  that  Bo  £  Latin 
does  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  ^- 
fect  of  her  speeches  was  uniformly  the  same. 
After  staring  until  her  large  blacK  eyes  be- 
came double  their  usual  size,  Sancho  Maria 
made  as  speedy  an  exit  as  possible,  and  ran 
throuffh  the  alley,  and  up  the  stairs,  to  her 
fathers  rooin,  for  safety.  I  used  often  to  wish 
I  could  know  what  account  she  gave  her 
grandmother  of  these  addresses. 

One  night,  our  whole  neighbourhood, 
French  and  American,  was  thrown  into  cob- 
steraation  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  in  a 
three-story  house  directly  back  oi  us,  in  the 
next  street  Such  a  variety  of  nifht  dresses 
was  never  before  seen  as  our  foreign  neigh- 
bors exhibited ;  and  though  the  fire  waa  too 
■ear  for  safety,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
from  laughing  at  the  group  tnere  gathered. — 
There  was  a  pile  of  wood  about  four  feet  hi^» 
and  on  it  several  had  mounted,  apparentlyror 
the  sake  of  obtaining  a  better  view  of  the  con- 
fiagration,  though  why  they  supposed  that 
would  aid  them,  when  there  was  no  obstm^ 
tion  between  them  and  the  flames,  I  could 
not  imagme.  But  there  they  were,  oldgiand- 
mother  and  all,  her  amy  thrown  alon,  and 
her  grey  hairs  literally  **  streaming  to  the 
wind,"  as  she  joined  her  shrill  voice  in  the 

feneral  chorus  of  '<  Mon  Dieu,  Mon  Diea ! 
eu,  feu !"  &c.,  and  finally  in  the  extremity 
of  her  fear,  threw  her  arms  around  Joseph, 
the  youngest,  and  handsomest  of  the  young 
men.  He  too  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed 
but  whether  by  the  fir^  or  by  the  old  lady. 
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was  left  in 
-  PiaUe  !" 


doubt,  as  he  only    exclaimed 


OAen  their  day  closed  by  a  fete  in  the  crip- 
ple's room.    ^  The  senrant   girl,  who,  aAer 
washing  all  day,  with  her  tub  on  the  ground, 
and  her  head  bent  down  until  her  face  almost 
touched  the  suds,  looking  like  an  immense 
measuring  worm,  would  join  with  great  de- 
light in  a  dance,  which  is,  I  belieye,  peculiar 
to  the  French.      The  persons,  at  intenrals, 
stn'ke  their  hands  in  measured  time  on  their 
sides,  then  together  ;    then    crossing  them, 
they  strike  those  of  the  person-  opposite.  — 
The  grandmother  joined  too,  with  as  much 
zeal  and  activity  as  the  youngest ;  and,  as  fe- 
males were  scarce^  she  was  quite  a  belle. — 
On  some  occasions,  when  the  weather  was 
not  too  warm,  she  flourished  about,  in  a  very 
long-waisted,  dark,  calico  gown,  with  large 
bright-colored  flowers  stamped  upon   it;  a 
very  dressy  cap,  a  la  mode  de  Paris,  trimmed 
with  a  profusion  of  gay  ribbons.    But  her 
usual  dress  was  a  flannel  jacket,  with  sleeves ; 
a  short,   full  petticoat  of  the   same :    both 
meant  for  white,  but  by  bad  washing  turned 
to  the  color  of  weak  coffee ;  a  black  silk  cap 
made  tight  to  her  jcalp,  her  grey  hair  braided 
and  brought  out  below  it  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  carried  over  to  the  front,  and  there 
fastened.    In  this  costume  she  waltzed  with 
Joseph,  while  her  son  spun  round  the  room, 
dra^gine  his  paralytic  limb,  with  the  servant 
maid,  whose  complexion,  sufficiently  burnt  by 
working  in  the  fields  at  home,  was  doubly 
red  on  washing-day  evening.    AAer  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  or  some  substitute,  a  general  kiss- 
ing, oo  both  cheeks,  accompanied  the  "  adieu" 
and  **  bon  soir,"  in  which  the  mistress  and 
servant    maid  shared  equally,  it  being  **  a 
round  game." 

Ta  be  concluded. 


Truth  and  Fktton. — The  prevailing  taste 
of  the  present  day,  has  often  impressed  us 
with  serious  and  sad  reflections.  It  pervades 
all  classes,  and  engrosses  the  leisure  time  of 
millions,  occupies  much  of  their  attention  in 
their  varied  business,  and  materially  afiects 
their  characters  and  their  lives.  .It  is  the 
love  of  fiction — a  general  devotion  to  the  per- 
usal of  writings  produced  by  those  whose 
pens  are  devoted  at  once  to  the  subservience 
of  a  perverted  taste,  and  to  the  work  of 
perverting  it  still  further.  And  what  a 
scene  does  the  survey  of  the  literary 
habits  of  our  cotmtrymen  present!  What 
rationaK  experienced  and  well  balanced  mind 
can  avoid  the  apprehension  of  most  extensive 
and  wide-spread  ill  effects,  from  the  over- 
whelming flood  of  novels  by  which  we  are  in- 
imdated,  and  the  disappearance  of  those 
solid  works  which   alone  afford   real  sus- 


tenance for  the  intellect,  the  heart,  and  the 
character  1 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  taken 
the  pen  to  protest  against  the  miserable  taste 
of  the  day,  or  at  least  to  indulge  in  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heartfelt  regret  which  daily 
oppresses  us.  But  so  almost  universal  is 
the  fashion  now  followed,  that  there  is  little 
prospect  of  producing  much  effect,  or  even  of 
obtaining  a  single  reader.  Still,  there  is 
some  relief  in  lamenting,  even  if  it  be  to  the 
winds. 


An  Early  Settler. — ^The  sermon  brRev. 
£.  Clark,  preached  at  Middlefield,  Ms.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Dea. 
David  Mack,  has  been  published. — Dea.  Mack 
was  94  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  had 
been  an  inhabitant  of  Middlefield  70  years, 
having  removed  to  that  place  in  1775,  then 
nearly  a  wilderness— only  eight  families  re- 
siding within  its  boundaries.  He  commenced 
there  with  50  acres  of  land  which  he  pur- 
chased for  a  horse,  valued  at  $40.  From 
this  small  beginning  he  accumiUated  ffreat 
wealth,  contributions  from  which  have  heen 
made  at  various  times  to  benevolent  objects 
to  more  than  $18,000.  His  advantages  for 
education,  like  others,  in  the  early  settle- 
moits,  were  very  limited;  he  attended 
school  only  six  weeks  previous  to  his  mar^ 
riage,  and  afterward  went  to  school  with  his 
first  child.  Hon.  David  Mack,  of  Amherst, 
was  in  the  same  class,  and  oftentimes  emu- 
lated in  the  studies  pursued  by  his  class-mate. 
His  descendants  number  upward  df  200,  and 
he  lived  to  see  eight  or  ten  of  the  fifth  g^er- 
ation. — Northampton  Courier, 

Locusts. — One  of  those  living  clouds  of 
locusts,  which  was  three  whole  days  and 
nights,  without  apparent  intermission,  pass- 
ing over  Smyrna,  must  have  been  according 
to  accurate  observations  made  at  the  time, 
three  hundred  yards  in  depth,  upwards  of 
forty  mUes  in  width,  and  nearly  500  miles 
in  lenffth.  Capt.  Basil  Hall  calculates 
that  me  least  number  of  locusts  in 
this  enormous  swarm  must  have  exceeded 
168,608,563,200,000 ;  and  in  order  to  assist 
the  imagination,  Capt.  Beaufort  determined 
that  this  cloud  of  locusts,  which  he  saw  at 
Smyrna,  if  formed  into  a  heap,  would  have 
exceeded  in  magnitude  more  than  a  thousand 
and  thirty  times  the  largest  pyramid  of 
Egypt ;  or,  if  they  had  been  placed  on  the 
ground  close  together,  they  would  have  en- 
circled the  elobe  with  a  band  a  mile  and  a 
furlong  wide.  Indeed,  History  tells  us  that 
when  these  conquering  legions  are  subdued 
by  tempests,  their  bodies  occasionally  over- 
spread large  tracts  of  country,  even  to  four 
feet  in  depth,  and  when  driven  into  the  sea, 
have  formed  a  bank  against  the  shore,  three 
or  four  feet  in  height,  and  extending  for  fifty 
miles. 
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direct  Tision,  fOT  ftu  of  intcie^tiiig  it,  U-  ) 
iBchei,  with  the  othei  end,  to  the  Titi* 
hainoUT,  near  the  mner  edge  of  the  nutgni-  ( 
fier.  Wha  tbU  mnsde  coatnctt,  the  sight  S 
is  directed  fonnid. 

While  the  exhibition  of  soch  put*  of  ■ 
animil's  frame  aSbrdi  an  aatoiuibiDg  ptool   i 
of  the  Ha ker'B  wisdom,  goodness  and  powei, 
the  development  and  explanation  give  giati* 
fpng  evidence   of  the  patient   inTeatigation  I 
and  carefnl' dedoctionf   ot    hiimui   Beienc 
"From  dissect! 001, "  says  Dr.  WaUace,  " 
believe  it   to  be   established,  that  the  mar-  ^ 
snpium  becomes  smaller,  in  pioportioQ  aa  the  ( 
direction  of  the  eyes  becMnes  par«llil." 


Om  of  tit  Adjutling  Leavti  o^nn  Ox't  Eyt. 
Whowonld  think  it  possible,  that,  in  each 
eve  fi  every  ox,  there  couid  be  aeventy  or 
eighty  minute  collections  of  muscles,  of  so  . 
■ytnmetrical  a  form,  and  traversed  by  blood- 
venela  of  both  kinds,  viz.,  arteries  and  veins, 
and  prepared  to  operate  simultaneously,  and 
withoat  the  consciousness  of  the  animal,  for 
the  •daptatloo  of  the  msgnifier  to  the  variouH 
dittances  necessarv  to  form  perfect  imsges 
«D  the  retina,  of  all  the  objects  to  which  its 
MtentiMi  may  be  directed  1  Yet  such  is  the 
fiict,  «lthougn  their  size  la  minute,  and  the 
puts  microacoptc. 


Head  of  ft  Ott,  Watchlnt  ftr  BIIc«. 
Every  one  has  obaerved  the  motionleM  at-  \ 
titude  of  the  cat,  while  watching  for  hei  i 
prey;  bnt  little  do  man^  people  know  what  ) 
a  curious  arrangement  is  diacetiuble  in  the  \ 
structure  of  the  eye*  of  grimalkin  and  faer  ( 
kind,  to  enable  them  to-fix  their  gaze  mora  ) 
perfectly  npoa  their  olgecL  ? 


ThaBreofan  Ba^. 
The  potiticas  of  the  eyes  of  most  birds 
are  on  the  sides  of  their  heads,  to  enable 
them  to  see  farther  behind  than  most  other 
animals. '  But  they  somctioiea  wish  to  look 
straight  forward  ;  and  for  tbts  a  curious  con 
(rivance  is  found,  which  is  exhibited  in  this 
print  of  a  section  of  an  eagle's  eye.  a  is  a 
muscle,  like  a  bit  oX  skin,  ^aped  something 
like  a  An,  called  the  mariupium,  which  is 
flutened  to  the  back  of  the  eye,  passes 
through  the  retina,  and,  avoiding  the  line  of 


Eto    of  a    Liyli.  S 

The  arteries   which   supply  the   eyes   of  i 

moet  aoinials  with  blood,  are  said  to  shake  l 

the  magnifieitt  a  little  by  their  pnlsationa,  ao  l 

as  to  cause  slight  movements  of  the  image  ^ 

on  the  retina.    The  eyes  of  the  Lynx,  and  i 

his  congeners,    show  an   extraordinary  sub-  ! 

division  of  the  bloodvessels  into  many  ruoi-  ;> 

Gcations ;  and  it  is  ctmcloded,  that  the  object  ) 

of  this  is,  to   prevent   the  ibrobbinga,  and  < 

allow   the    magnifier    to    remain    perfectly  ) 

motionless.  *  ) 
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This  is  one  of  the  wtys  in  whieh  these  ca- 
rious insects  take  their  rest,  when  f&tigned 
with  their  useful  Jabors.  Like  many  of 
their  other  habits,  this  is  one  which  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  account  for.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  labor  necessary  for 
the  upper  to  support  those  below,  would  of 
itself  require  great  exertion.  Yet  'the  po- 
sitions in  which  the  insects  are  here  repre- 
sented, as  such  as  to  show  that  harmonious 
spirit,  so  characteristic  of  them,  and  so  in- 
dispensable to  that  cooperation  by  which  they 
lire  and  thrive. 


Superseding  Gas, — ^The  rumors  of  a  very 
interesting  and  astonishing  discoverjr  begin 
to  be  circulated  in  Paris.  It  consists  in 
furnishing  the  means  of  lighting,  simul- 
taneously, all  the  different  highways  whidi 
cross  France  in  all  directicms,  b^  means  c^ 
simple  iron  wires  connected  with  electro- 
magnetic machines.  The  utility  of  this  dis- 
oorery  is  immense,  as  it  will  render  the  roads 
as  well  lighted  and  safe  as  the  most  fre- 
quented streets  of  the  capital.  Several  ex- 
periments have  already  been  made  on  the 
road  fran  Paris  to  a  small  town  on  the  Havre 
road,  which  were  crowned  with  entire  suc- 
cess. Gras  light  is  said  to  be  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  that  given  by  the  above  process. 


RoytU  Library  of  France. — It  now  con- 
sists of  nine  hundred  thousand  printed  vol- 
umes   and   seventy   thousand    considerable 
manuscripts,  besides  numberless  maps,  med- 
als, engravings,  and  antiquities  of  every  des- 
cription.   The  vast  edifice   in  which  it  is 
distributed  is  becoming  daily  more  insuffi- 
cient, but  the  immense  expense  c^  removal 
and  the  construction  of  a  suitable  receptacle 
airests  the  Groveroment  in  what,  ere  long, 
must  be  done.    The    practice  of    allowing 
volmaes  to  be  "  taken  home,"  has  occasioned 
the  loss  of  ver^  many  thousands,  (twenty  or 
more,)  most  <»  these  precious.    The  coUec- 
tion  is  ikr  too  large  for   easy  reference  to 
I  works  in  any  particular  department 


Dangers  of  Shlpwreek* 

Several  years  since,  being  at  a  small  sea- 
port in  Massachusetts,  one  of  those  easterly 
storms  came  on,  whidh  so  often  prove  fatal 
to  vessels  and  their  crews  on  that  coast.— 
The  wind  had  blown  stronffly  from  the  north- 
east for  a  day  or  two  ;  and  as  it  increased  to 
a  gale,  fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety 
of^a  fine  ship,  which  had  been  from  the  com- 
msooement  df  the  north-easter  laying  off  and 
on  in  the  bay,  apparently  without  any  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  her  officers,  which  way  to 
direct  her  course,  and  who  had  once  or  twice 
refused  the  offer  of  a  pilot. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath,  many  an 
old  weather-beaten  tar  was  seen  standing  on 
the  highest  point  of  land  in  the  place,  look- 
ing anxiously  at  her  through  his  fflass,  while 
others  listened  with  trembung  to  his  remarks 
on  the  apparentlv  docnned  vessel  She  was 
completely  land-locked>  as  sailors  say,  (that 
is  surrounded  by  land,)  except  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wmd  blew ;  and  as  be- 
tween her  and  the  shore  extensive  sand  banks 
intervened,  her  destruction  was  inevitable, 
unless  riie  should  make  the  harbor. 

At  length  a  number  of  resolute  young  men, 
perfecUy  acquainted  with  the  intricate  navi- 
gation of  the  bay  and  harbor,  put  off  in  a 
small  schooner,  determined,  if  possible,  to 
bring  her  into  port  A  tremendous  sea  was 
rolling  in  the  bay,  and  as  the  little  vessel 
made  her  way  out  of  the  harbor,  the  scene 
became  one  of  deep  and  exciting  interest — 
Now  lifted  up  on  the  top  of  a  dark  wave,  she 
seemed  trembling  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
then'  plunging  down  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
was  lost  from  our  view,  not  even  the  top  of  her 
mast  being  visible,  though  probably  20  feet 
high ;  ana  a  *  landsman'  would  exclaim, '  She 
has  gone  to  the  bottom.'  Thus  alternately 
rising  and  sinking,  she  at  length  reached  the 
shii>,  hailed  and  tendered  a  pfiot,  which  was 
a^in  refused.  Irritated  by  the  refusal,  the 
skipper  put  his  little  vessel  about  and  stood 
in  tor  the  harbor,  when  a  gun  was  discharged 
from  the  laboring  vessel,  and  the  signal  for  a 
pilot  run  up  to  her  mast-head. 

The  little  schooner  was  laid  to  the  wind, 
and  as  the  ship  came  up  she  was  directed  to 
follow  in  their  wake  until  within  range  of 
the  light-house,  where  a  smoother  sea  would 
allow  them  to  run  along  ride  and  put  a  pilot 
on  board.  In  a  few  minutes  the  vessels  came 
side  to  side,  passing  each  other,  and  the  pilot 
springing  into  the  snip's  chains  was  soon  on 
her  deck. 

The  mysterious  movements  of  the  vessel 
were  now  explained.  She  had  taken  a  pilot 
some  days  before,  who  was  ignorant  of  his 
duty,  ana  the  crew,  aware  of  lus  incompeten- 
cy, were  almost  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  Wh«i 
mrst  hailed  from  the  schooner  the  captain  was 
below,  but  hearing  the  false  pilot  return  the 
hail,  went  on  deck,  and  deposing  him  from 
his  trust,  at  once  reversed  nis  answer  by  fii^ 
ing  the  signal  gun. 


-^    ^^^K^K^*^ 
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The  new  pilot  haviiiff  made  the  necessary 
inquiries  about  the  working  of  the  ship,  re- 
quested the  captain  and  his  trustiest  man  to 
take  the  wheel ;  fare  orders  for  the  stations 
of  the  men,  and  charged  the  captain  on  the 

gerii  of  his  ship,  not  to  change  her  course  a 
aud-breadth,  but  by  his  order.  His  port  and 
bearing  were  those  of  a  man  confident  in  his 
knowied^  and  ability  to  save  the  ressel,  and 
as  the  sadors  winked  to  each  other  and  said» 
**  That  is  none  of  your  land  sharks,"  it  was 
eridelit  that  confidence  and  hope  were  revi- 
Ting  within  them. 

Ml  the  canrass  she  could  bear  was  now 
spread  to  the  gale,  and  while  .the  silence  of 
death  reigned  on  board,  she  took  her  way  on 
the  larboard  tack,  directly  toward  the  foam- 
ing breakers.  On,  on  she  flew,  until  it  seem- 
ed from  her  proximity  to  those  breakers,  that 
her  destruction  was  inevitable.  'Shall  I  put 
her  about  ?*  shouted  the  captain  in  tones  in- 
dicative of  intense  excitement  'Steady,' 
was  the  calm  reply  of  the  pilot,  when  the  sea 
was  boiling  like  a  cauldron  iust  under  her 
bows.  In  another  moment  tne  same  calm, 
bold  voice,  pronounced  the  order  "  About 
ship,"  and  sne  turned  her  head  from  the 
breakers,  and  stood  boldly  off  upon  the 
other  tack. 

'  He  knows  what  he  is  about,'  said  the  cap- 
tain to  the  man  at  his  side.  '  He  is  an  old 
salt,  a  sailor  every  yam  of  him,'  was  the 
language  of  the  seamen,  one  to  another,  and 
the  trembling  passengers  began  to  hope.  The 
ship  now  neared  two  sunken  rocks,  the  places 
of  which  were  marked  by  the  angry  breaking 
and  boilinff  of  the  sea ;  and  she  seemed  driv- 
ing directly  on  them.  '  Full  and  steady,' 
was  pronounced  in  tones  of  calm  authority  by 
the  pilot,  who  stood  with  folded  arms  in  the 
ship's  bows,  the  water  drenching  jiim  com- 
pletely as  it  broke  over  her  bulwarks.  She 
passed  safely  between  them;  the  order  for 
turning  on  the  other  tack  was  given,  and  again 
she  stood  towards  the  fearful  breakers.  N ear- 
er  and  nearer  she  came,  and  still  no  order 
from  the  pilot ;  who  stood  like  a  statue  calm 
and  unmoved,  amid  the  raging  elements. — 
The  vessel  labored  hard,  as  the  broaken  foam- 
ing waves  roared  around  her,  and  seemed 
just  on  the  verge  of  striking,  when  "  About 
ship,"  in  a  voice  like  thunder,  rose  above  the 
fury  of  the  tempest.  Again  she  stood  upon 
the  starboard  tack,  and  soon  entered  the  harbor 
and  cast  anchor  in  Mfety.  One  hour  later 
she  could  not  have  been  rescued,  for  by  the 
time  she  reached  her  anchorage  no  vessel 
.could  have  canied  a  rag  of  sail  in  the  open 
bay.  Ship  and  crew,  and  passengers,  more 
than  one  hundred  in  all,  must  have  perished. 
When  the  order  was  given  to  'Back  the  fore 
top  sail  and  let  go  the  anchor,'  a  scene  en- 
sued which  might  baffle  the  description  of  the 
painter  or  poet.  The  captain  sprang  from  the 
wheel,  and  caught  the  pilot  in  his  arms,  the 
sailors  and  passengers  crowded  around. — 
Some  hung  upon  his  neck,  others  embraced 
his  knees,  ana  tears  streamed  down  the  faces 


^ 


of  dd  seamen,  who  had  weathered  many  a 
storm,  and  braved  untold  dangers.  All  were 
pressing  forward  if  only  to  misp  the  hand  of 
their  deliverer  in  token  of^  gratitude.  And 
now  for  the  application. 

The  ship*s  crew  had  faith  in  their  piloL — 
He  came  out  of  the  very  harbor  tnto  which 
they  sought  entrance.  Of  course  he  knew 
the  way. 

Their  faith  amounted  to  confidence. — 
They  gave  up  the  ship  to  his  direction.  It 
was  an  obedient  confidence.  They  did  not 
say  '  He  will  save  us,'  and  sit  down  indo- 
lently, and  neglect  his  orders.  The  helm 
was  turned,  the  sails  were  trimmed,  and 
every  rope  loosened  or  tightened  as  he  direct- 
ed. Nor  did  they  disobey,  though  sometimes 
apparently  rushing  into  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion. 

It  was  an  affectionate  eonfidence.^^Stdd 
some  on  board,  '  Never  did  human  being  look 
so  lovely  to  me  as  did  that  pilot,  when  he 
first  took  his  place  in  the  ship's  bows,  and 
gave  forth  in  confident 'tones  his  orders.  And 
as  he  led  us  through  one  danger  after  ano- 
ther, he  seemed  more  and  more  lovely  : — 
And  when  we  were  safely  anchored,  1  felt 
that  I  could  die  for  him. 

Such  is  faith  in  Christ, — ^llie  sinner, 
struggling  in  the  tempest  of  Sinai,  while  the 
law  is  thundering  forth  its  curse  on  every  of- 
fender :  guilty  and  despairing ;  is  directed  to 
Jesus  the  heavenly  pilot,  who  came  forth  from 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest,  which  he  desires  to 
enter.  As  he  a|)proaches,  he  discovers  in  him 
all  that  can  gfive  assurance  of  ability  and 
willingness  to  save.  He  confides  his  'soul  to 
his  merits,  and  wisdom,  and  love,  giving  up 
all  other  dependences  and  guides,  and  resting* 
solely  and  entirely  on  him* 

His  too  is  an  ohedient  confidence, — *  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  is  his  first  in-> 
quiry,  and  from  that  hour  he  is  ready  to  do 
whatsoever  he  commands  him,  and  tho'  he 
sees  rocks  and  quicksands  in  his  way,  he  still 
moves  on  in  humble  obedience,  leaving  the 
results  with  him. 

It  is  an  affectionate  confidence.  The  mo- 
ment he  discovers  Jesus  as  a  Savior,  he  sees 
in  him  more  than  human  beauty ;  and  every 
step  of  his  progress  in  the  work  of  salvation 
endears  the  blessed  Jesus  to  him  more  and 
more.  He  is  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  (if 
need  be)  for  his  sake,  so  that  it  is  written  of 
many  in  heaven,  '  They  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  death.'    Reader,  have  you  this  faith  ? 

The  ship's  crew  was  saved  by  the  unme- 
rited favor  of  the  pilot.  They  were  saved  bj 
faith  ib  him.  Tbey  were  saved  by  efforts  in 
obedience  to  him.  Favor  the  procuring 
cause.  Faith  the  instrumental  cause.  Obedient 
efforts  its  operative  cause.  So  we  are  83.red 
by  grace  as  the  procuring,  faith  the  instn^ 
mental  cause,  and  obedience  and  love  ss  tke 
operation  4>f  that  faith. 
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THB  BBIKDBOaR* 

From  Begnaid*!  TnTds  in  L«pl«Bd,  in  leSl. 
[For  the  Am,  Fmm^  Magagim.] 

We  were  earnestly  engaged  in  convena- 
tion,  when  we  were  informed  that  some 
liaplanderSy  with  their  Reindeer,  were  ob- 
served approaching  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  that 
we  might  hare  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
equipage  and  their  march )  but  we  fell  in 
with  three  or  four  persons  only,  who  carried 
on  their  sledge  some  dried  fish  for  sale  at  Swa- 
pavara.  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the 
Reindeer,  without  having  given  you  a  des- 
oripUott  of  that  animal  Tis  but  reasonable, 
therefore,  that  I  should  now  proceed  to  gra- 
tify your  curiosity. 

Rheen  is  a  Swedish  word,  by  which  it 
has  been  distinguished,  either  on  account 
of  its  neatness  or  of  its  swiftness  ]  for  Rhen 
signifies  neat ;  and  Qrenna  means  to  run,  in 
that  language.  The  Romans  were  totally 
ignorant  of  this  animal,  and  the  modem  la- 
tins called  it  Rangtfer.  I  cannot  give  you 
any  other  reason  f6x  this,  than  that  the 
Swedes  formerly  called  it  Rangi,  to  which 
the  word  Fera  was  added,  as  if  they  had  said, 
the  animal  called  Rangi.  Although  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  that  the  horns  of  this  animal, 
which  shoot  out  in  the  form  of  large  branch- 
es, have  led  them  to  give  it  this  appellation, 
for  in  that  case  they  would  rather  have  call- 
ed it  Ranifer  than  Rangifer ;  whatever  may 
be  in  this,  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  altho' 
this  animal  is  almost  like  a  stag,  it  differs 
from  it  in  some  respects.  The  Reindeer  is 
larger,  but  the  horns  are  totally  different ; 
they  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  become 
crooked  in  the  middle,  forming  a  kind  of  cir- 
cle round  the  head,  which  is  covered  with 
hair  from  top  to  bottom,  of  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  and  is  full  of  blood  throughout,  so  that 
U  it  is  hard  pressed  by  the  hand,  the  animal 
shows  by  its  conduct,  that  it  feels  pain  in  that 
pdrt.  But  that  which  this  animal  has  in  par- 
ticular to  distinguish  it  from  all  others,  is  the 
great  quantity  of  horns  with  which  nature 
has  provided  them,  for  their  defence  against 
wild  beasts. 


The  stag  has  only  two  horns,  from  which 
sprout  a  number  of  sharp  points ;  but  the 
Reindeer  has  another  in  the  centre  of  the 
forehead,  which  produces  the  same  appear- 
ance with  that  which  has  been  painted  on  the 
head  of  the  Unicom,  besides  two  others, 
which  branch  over  the  eyes,  and  fall  upon 
the  mouth.  But  all  these  branches  spring 
from  one  root,  although  they  take  different 
roads,  and  assume  different  figures,  which 
gives  th«m  so  much  uneasiness,  that  they 
can  with  difficulty  graze,  which  induces 
them  rather  to  feed  upon  the  buds  of  trees, 
which  they  are  able  to  seize  with  less  difli- 
culty. 

The  colour  of  their  hair  is  blacker  than 
that  of  the  stag,  particularly  when  they  are 
young  I  and  at  that  time  they  are  almost  as 
black  as  the  wild  Reindeer,  which  are  al- 
ways larger,  stronger  and  bkcker  than 
th  ose  which  are  tamed. 

Although  their  limbs  are  not  so  slender 
as  those  of  the  stag,  ^hey,  nevertheless,  sur- 
pass  it  in  swifbess ;  their  feet  are  much  ser- 
rated, and  almost  round ;  but  that  which  is 
most  remarable  in  the  animal  is,  that  all  its 
bones,  and  particularly  the  joints  of  the  feet, 
creak  as  if  one  was  breaking  nuts,  and  they 
make  a  noise  so  loud,  that  one  can  hear  thk 
animal  almost  as  great  a  distance  as  one  can 
see  it. 

Lapland  nourishes  no  other  domestic  ani- 
mal than  the  Reindeer ;  but  in  this  creature 
as  many  useful  qualities  are  found,  as  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  those  which  we  possess. 
They  throw  away  no  part  of  it ;  but  make 
use  of  the  hair,  the  skin,  the  flesh,  the  heme, 
the  marrow,  the  blood,  the  nerves. 

The  skin  serves  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  in  winter, 
they  wear  it  covered  with  its  hair,  while  In 
summer,  they  put  on  another  from  which  it 
has  been  removed?  The  flesh  of  this  anhnal 
is  full  of  sap,  fat,  and  extremely  nourishing ; 
and  the  Laplanders  never  eat  any  other 
flesh  than  that  of  the  Reindeer ;  its  bones  are 
of  astonishing  use  to  them  for  making  their 
cross-bows  and  bowS,  as  well  as  for  aim- 
ing their  arrows,  for  making  their  spoons. 
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and  for  adorning  everything  they  make. — 
Its  tongue,  and  the  marrow  of  its  bones  are 
their  greatest  delicacies ;  and  lovers  carry 
these  parts  to  their  mistresses  as  the  most 
valuable  presents,  which  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  the  flesh  of  the  bear  and  the  cas- 
tor.   They  have  no  other  thread  than  that 
which  they  draw  from  the  nerves  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  which  they  extract  from  its  cheeks ; 
they  use  the  finest  to  sew  their  clothes  with ; 
and  the  coarsest  to  join  the  planks  of  their 
barks.    But  not  only  does  the  Reindeer  fur- 
nish the  Laplanders  with  food  and  clothing, 
it  also  affords  them  drink:  the  milk  of  the 
Reindeer  is  the  only  beverage  they  possess  ; 
and  because  it  is  extremely  fat,  and  quite 
thick,  they  are  obliged  to  mix  it  with  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  ;  they  only  draw 
a  gallon  of  milk  daily  from  the  best  Rein- 
deer— they  make  very  nutritious  cheese  from 
it,  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  kill  a  deer  for  its  flesh,  live  on  noth- 
ing else  than  its  cheese. 

The  most  ordinary  food  of  the  Reindeer 
consists  of  a  little  white  moss,  extremely  fine, 
which  grows  in  abundance  throughout  Lap- 
land, and  when  the  earth  is  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  nature  has  imparted  to  these  ani- 
mals an  instinct  which  enables  them  to  know 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  found  under  the 
snow ;  and  whenever  they  discover  it  they 
make  a  large  opening  in  the  snow  with  their 
forefeet,  which  they  do  with  a  surprising 
8  wiflness ;  but  when  the  cold  has  so  harden- 
ed the  snow,  that  it  becomes  ice  itself,  the 
deer  then  eat  a  certain  moss,  like  a  spider's 
web,  which  hangs  from  the  pine-tree,  and 
which  the  Laplanders  call  luat. 


THE  RBOIOIDB  JUDGES, 

GOPFE  AND  WHALLEY. 

StfLBOTXD  PROM  PrEST.  DwiGHT's  TRAVELS. 
{For  ths  Amtt,  Pmu^  Magaxitu.) 

In  Hadley,  (Mass.)  raided  for  fifteen 
years  the  celebrated  regicides,  €k>ffe  and 
Whalley.  They  came  hither  in  the  year 
1664  ;  lived  in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Russell,  the  Minister.  Whalley  died  in 
his  house.  Many  years  afterwards,  the 
house  was  taken  down  by  Mr.  Gayloiti,  the 
proprietor ;  and  the  bones  of  Whalley  were 


found  buried  just  without  the  cellar  wall, 
kr  a  kind  of  a  tomb,  formed  of  mason  work, 
and  covered  with  flags  of  hewn  stone.     Af- 
ter his  decease,  GoflTe  quitted  Hadley,  went 
into  Connecticut,  and  afterwards,  according 
to  tradition,  to  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York.     Here  he  is  said  to  have  lived  some 
time,  and  the  better  to  disguise  himself,  to 
have  carried  vegetables  at  times  to  market. 
It  is  said,  that,  having  been  discovered 
there,  he  retired  secretly  to  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  there  lived  with  a  son  of 
Whalley  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  following  story  has  been  traditionally 
conveyed  down  anK>ng  the  inhabitants  of 
Hadley. 

In  the  course  of  Phillip's  war,  which 
involved  almost  all  the  Indian  tribes  in 
New  England,  and  among  others  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  town ;  the  inhab- 
tants  thought  it  proper  to  observe  the  1st 
of  September,  1675,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.     While  they  were  in  the  church, 
and  employed  in  their  worship,  (hey  were 
surprised  by  a  band  of  savages.    The  peo- 
ple instantly  betook  themselves  to  their 
arms,, which,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  times,  they  carried  with  them  to  the 
church ;  and  rushing  out  of  the  house,  at- 
tacked their  invaders.     The  panic,  under 
which  they  began  the  conflict,  was  however 
80  great,  and  their  number  was  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  that  of  their  enemies,  that  they 
fought  doubtfully  at  first,  and  in  a  short 
time  began  evidently  to  give  way.     At  this 
moment,  an  ancient  man  with  hoary  locks, 
of  a  most  venerable  and  dignified  aspect, 
and  in  a  dress  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  inhabitants,  appeared  suddenly  at  their 
head ;  and  with  a  firm  voice,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  undaunted  resolution,  reanimated 
their  spirits,  led  them  again  to  the  conflict, 
and  totally  routed  the  savages.     When  the 
battle  was  ended  the  stranger  disapjMared, 
and  no  person  knew  whence  he  had  come, 
or  whither  he  had  gcoie.    The  relief  wa9 
80  timely,  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  and 
so  providential ;  the  appearance,  and  the 
retreat  of  him  who  furnished  it,  were  so 
unaccountable  ;  his  person  was  so  dignified 
and  commanding,  his  resolution  so  superior, 
his  interference  so  decisive;  that  the  in- 
habitants, without  any  uncommon  exercise 
of  credulity,  readily  believed  him  to  be  an 
angel  sent  by  Heaven,  for  their  preserva- 
tion.    Nor  was  this  question  seriously  con- 
troverted, until  it  was  discovered  that  Goflb 
and  Whalley  had  been  lodged  in^the  house 
of  Mr.  Russell.     Then  it  was  known  that 
their  deliverer  was  Grofie. 
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AmerlcaBf  mad  Itelteiif* 

Here  are  two  names  which,  we  smcerely 
hope,  and  strongly  believe,  are  hereafter  to 
be  often  coupled  logger.  They  belong  to 
two  nations  whose  mutual  interests  most 
imperatiTely  demand  a  close,  hearty,  speedy 
and  inseparable  union.  With  feelings  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  description  we  have  writ- 
ten them  together  at  the  head  of  this  paper ; 
and  now  survey  them  with  interest  in  their 
juxtaposition.  Oh,  may  we  see  our  own 
people  soon  waken  to  a  just  sense  of  the  rel- 
ative character  and  position,  the  wants  and 
the  capacities  of  the  Italians,  rising  to  ex- 
tend to  them  that  right  hand  of  fellowship 
which  has  been  too  long  withheld,  and  en- 
tering upon  that  course  of  co-operation  in 
which  they  may  accomplish  so  much. 

A  hearty,  warm  and  active  combination 
between  us, — ^how  many  objects  and  induce- 
ments recommend  and  even  require  itl 
What  nation  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth  has 
been  more  distinguished  in  ancient  times,  by 
its  supremacy  in  power  and  intellectual  su- 
periority, by  the  remnants  of  its  literature 
in  our  hands,  or  by  its  severe  and  prolonged 
sufferings  I  For  centuries  the  mistress  of 
the  world,  with  a  long  list  of  sons  distin- 
guished for  learning ;  and  the  difiusion  of 
civilization  as  some  amends  for  the  cruel 
and  oppressive  acts  too  often  perpetrated  by 
her  rulers,  she  has  since  passed  through  an 
appalling  series  of  sufferings,  almost  unin- 
terrupted in  fifteen  hundred  years.  If  there 
be  any  people  who  have  a  strong  claim  on 
the  sympathy  of  a  generous  heart,  if  op- 
pression and  cruel  tyranny,  mental  as  well 
as  physical,  has  any  appeal  to  make,  that 
appeal  must  be  made,  that  claim  must  be 
presented  by  Italy. 

Ijost  their  Way, — A  company  of  the  Ore- 
gon emigmnts,  consisting  of  twenty-two 
wagons,  nave  entirely  missed  their  way,  and 
have  got  near  the  month  of  the  Yellow 
Stone.  The  company  was  fi;om  Iowa,  and 
croaaed  at  the  Council  Bluffs.  They  left  the 
settlement  without  a  pilot,  with  the  hope  of 
following  in  the  trail  of  the  main  companies 
which  left  that  place.  The  traders  report 
them  without  provisions  suflScient  to  prose- 
cuie  their  journey,  and  barely  enough  to  re- 
turn. 


JUVENILE  DEFARTMENT. 

The  CatsklU  Motmtaliii,    . 

A  little  CrirVs  Compontion, 

As  the  traveller  proceeds,  he  decries  the 
Cattskill  Mountains  rising  in  the  distance, 
and  bounding  the  view  on  the  north  and 
west,  for  a  number  of  miles.  They  ap- 
proach the  river  no  nearer  than  8  miles ;  at 
some  places  receding  15  or  20.  The  ex- 
cursion to  the  mountain  may  be  performed 
in  one  day ;  though  two  or  three  may  be 
very  pleasantly  spent  in  ex|)loring  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  There  is  a^  very  large 
and  neat  hotel  built  at  the  Pine  Orchard, 
fiome  distance  below  one  of  the  peaks,  which 
is  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  It  may  be  ascended  in  private  car- 
riages or  in  a  stage  coach,  which  goes  cbod 
returiis  regularly  every  day.  The  traveler 
takes  the  coach  at  Catskill,  and  proceeds  to 
the  Pine  Orchard,  passing  a  small  inn.  At 
the  distance  of  7  miles  begins  the  ascent, 
surmounted  by  a  road  which  affords  much 
wild  scenery^  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Five  miles  of 
such  traveling  will  bring  you  to  the  Pine 
Orchard.  This  is  an  elevated  plain,  scat- 
tered over  with  forest  trees,  and  furnished 
with  a  large  and  commodious  house  for  the 
accommo&tion  of  travelers.  The  Hudson 
is  seen  winding  through  its  verdant  valley, 
its  banks  scattered  with  little  cottages  and 
hamlets.  Immediately  below  is  a  ridg^e  of 
uncultivated  mountains,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  high  cultivation  of  the  sur- 
rounding country. 


MERCURT  OR   QUICKSILVER. 

This  is  a  metal  the  children  all  know.— 
They  will  surely  eet  acquainted  with  it,  if 
you  will  only  let  tnem.  They  think  it  cu- 
rious and  prettv,  and  will  play  with  it,  and 
ask  questions  about  it,  and  never  forget  it  as 
long  as  they  live. 

Quicksilver  is  heavy,  and  has  a  bright  me- 
tallic lustre ;  and  those  are  the  only  external 
properties  it  has  like  other  metals.  It  is  the 
only  one  which  will  run,  that  is,  the  only  one 
that  is  fluid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  can  be  madg  hard,  by  being 
made  very  cold  indeed ;  and  then  it  is  malleable 

I  hardly  need  tell  children 'how  to  play 
with  it.  They  know  that  when  they  press  a 
little  of  it  in  their  hand  with  ode  finger,  it 
separates  into  many  little  bright  balls,  like 
silver  beads,  which  will  roll  ah^ut,  and  when 
they  come  together,  join  again  as  before. — 
They  know  too,  that  if  they  let  it  run  out  and 
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fall  on  the  floor,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
it  up  or  find  it  all.  But  I  should  tell  young 
people  never  to  put  quicksiWer  into  their 
mouths,  nor  to  drop  it  into  food,  nor  to  hold  it 
long  in  their  hands,  and  to  clean  them  well 
aAer  handling  it,  because  it  is  poison. 

It  is  used  in  several  ways  for  medicine,  and 
is  mixed,  or  amalgated  with  tin,  as  I  hare 
said  be^e,  to  cover  looking-glasses. 

It  is  used  also  in  setting  gold  from  the  ore. 
Gold  ore  is  pounded  to  dust,  sometimes  with 
steam  engines,  and  then  put  into  a  wooden 
tray  or  trough.  Several  trays  are  placed 
in  a  row,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  that  water, 
poured  into  the  first,  will  slowly  run  down 
into  the  next.  Some  mercury  is  put  into 
each  of  theJirays,  and  they-are  all  kept  rock- 
ing like  a  cradle,  to  bring  the  gold  into  con- 
tact with  the  quicksilver,  with  which  it  forms 
a  soft  mass  like  paste  or  pudding. 

Allegorical  Picture  of  WirUer,~The 
painter  Qrandville  represented  it  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  on  skates,  with  a  leaf- 
less sapling  for  a  stafl[|  followed  by  a  man 
and  his  wffe  wrapped  in  warm  garments, 
and  accompanied  by  a  bear  and  wolf. 

Pens. — The  Russian  Emj^ror  Alexan- 
der, it  is  said,  had  an  officer  with  him  during 
his  numerous  joumies,  whose  only  business 
it  \vas  to  make  his  pens,  at  a  salary  of  8,500 
francs,  nearly  $1,800.  He  went  provided 
with  numerous  knives,  and  bunches  of  quills, 
and  was  always  expected  to  have  at  least 
one  hundred  well  made  pens  on  hand,  for 
the  Emperor  never  used  the  same  one  a 
second  time. 

Pencils, — One  of  the  best  livinc^  poets 
and  statesmen,  we  are  told,  keeps  by  him 
several  dozens  of  sharpened  pencils,  that  he 
may  be  sure  of  affording  the  greatest  facility 
to  his  mind  in  transferrmg  its  ideas  to  paper. 
He  prefers  pencils  to  pens  because  they  glide 
more  rapidly,  and  need  no  replenishing  with 
ink,  which  would  cost  time. 

PARENTS'  DEPARTMENT. 


OOOD  SAYINGS  AND  aUORT  MAXIMS, 
FOS  THE  USE  OF  TOUNG  MOTHERS. 

Rise  SO  early  in  the  morning,  that  3^u 
may  be  able  to  secure  at  least  half  an  hour 
for  reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  before 
your  domestic  concerns  require  your  atten- 
tion. You  will  find  this  exercise  admirably 
adapted  to  prepare  and  strengthen  you  to 
encoimter,  with  a  becoming  temper  and 
spirit,  the  trials  and  vexations  of  the  day. 

Accostom  your  children  to  make  prayers 
and  praise  God,  the  giver  and  preserver  of 
life,  the  first  employment  in  tne  morning 


and  the  last  at  night.  Remember  that  the 
duties  of  a  mother  are  untransferable,  there* 
fore,  except  in  cases  of  unavoidable  neces-.  ^ 
sity,  never  suflfer  the  devotional  exercise  of 
your  children  to  be  superintended  by  an- 
other. 

See  that  ytur  daughters  rise  early,  and 
that  they  employ  themselves  about  such  do- 
mestic affairs  as  are  suited  to  their  years  and 
capacities. 

Never  suffer  your  children  to  require  ser- 
vices from  others  which  they  can  perform 
for  themselves.  A  strict  observance  of  this 
rule  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
them  through  every  period  of  life. 

Let  all  the  younfi^  members  of  your  fitmily 
be  regularly  washed  and  combed  before 
breakfast. — Never  permit  them  to  treat  you 
with  so  much  disrespect  as  to  appear  at  your 
table  in  a  slovenly  condition.  It  should  ever 
be  remembered  that  the  highest  respect 
which  a  child  can  pay  is  due  to  its  parents. 
This  respect  may  be  insured  by  formmg  cor- 
rect habits  in  vouth. — Bible  Monitor. 


Many  mothers  need  but  the  knowledge 

of  one  very  simple  fact,  to  induce  them  to 

adopt  a  plan  in  their  families,  which  will 

contribute  more  than  almost  any  other,  to 

the  benefit  of  their  children  and  their  own 

present  and  future  enjoyment.    This  is  the 

superintendence  and  even  the  direction  of 

their  instruction,  either  in  part  or  in  whole, 

from  day  to  day.    That  one  fact  k,  that 

they  have  the  ability  to  perform  the  task. 

Some,  it  is  true,  will  need  information  on 
the  manner  of  beginning  and  proceeding ; 
some  will  feel  at  a  loss  in  the  choice  of 
books,  the  rules  to  be  established,  the  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted  or  the  discipline  to  be 
exercised ;  how  to  incite  to  study,  how  to 
reward  diligence  and  success.  But  all 
these  may  be  learned  and  put  into  praotice 
with  good  results,  if  the  one  great  ohrtacle 
be  not  in  the  way :  that  distrust  of  one's 
own  abilities,  to  which  we  have  alluded 

above. 

And  here  it  may  be  a  proper  place  to 
invite  the  parent's  attention  to  one  particu- 
lar point.  You  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a 
perfect  teacher  for  your  children  ;  and  you 
must  admit  that  one  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble qualifications  of  a  good  one  is  deep  and 
untiring  interest  in  their  good.  A  teacher 
with  a  heart  filled  with  genuine  love  for 
the  child  would  exert  every  faculty  for  its 
benefit.    But  where  ought  such  an  afibc- 
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tioB  be  looked  for  if  not  in  the  mpther  ? 
Tou  b^D  theoy  with  the  mainspring  of  a 
good  instructor  already  provided.  Next, 
as  to  the  intelleotoal  qualifications.  How 
few  professed  teachers  can  you  find  very 
thoroughly  qualified  for  their  duties,  if  you 
fix  your  standard  high  1  If  you  fix  a  low 
one,  of  course  you  can  yourself  more  easi- 
ly reach  it. 


MISCEllANEOUS. 


Dress  of  the  Mind. — On  Sunday  morning 
before  going  to  Church,  what  a  dressing 
there  is  among  all  classes,  and  what  a  stir 
to  be  gay  and  pleasing.  It  is  quite  sufficient 
for  the  grear  purpose  of  our  existence,  to 
wash  the  outside  of  the  platter.  Curls  may 
be  arranged,  Gne  tortoise  shell  combs  fixedy 
sparkling  ear-rings  hung,  splendid  garments 
displayea.  And  yet,  perhaps  the  gay  fisur 
one's  mind  may  be  poisoned  with  deceit, 
troubled  with  rivalry,  and  kept  on  the  tor- 
ture by  ignorance  and  vanity.  Windsor 
soap  does  not  wash  out  the  stain  of  the  heart 
Cobnge  water  cannot  throw  a  fragrance 
over  an  impure  mind,  nor  will  all  the  rul»es 
of  Golconda  dazzle  the  recording  angel 
into  for^etfirlness  of  filling  up  the  leaves  of 
retribution. — [Selected. 

« 

A  very  valuable  oil,  it  is  said,  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  seed  of  the  pumpldn. 
When  combined  with  tar  it  is  excellent  for 
the  axle  trees  of  carriages.  In  all  the  qual- 
ities of  an  oil  for  painting,  it  is  represented 
to  be  superior  to  Imseed.  It  penetrates  the 
pores  of^  wood,  or  any  other  subsunce  to 
which  it  is  applied  better  than  linseed,  and 
for  this  reason  is  preferred  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  composition  of  paint.  The  oil  is  ex- 
cdlent  for  the  lamp,  giving  a  brilliant  flame 
without  the  ofien&ive  smell  of  the  sper- 
maoeti.    The  product  is  at  the  rate  of  six 

S lions  of  oil  to  nine  bushels  oi  seed. — N,  O. 
aiiiin. 

Grovoih  of  Providence,  R-  L — ^It  is  pro- 
bable the  number  of  inhabitants  will,  be 
found  to  exceed  thirty  thousand,  being  an  in- 
crease of  about  7000,  or  thirty  per  cent,  since 
the  census  of  1 840.  The  increase  of  buildings 
has  he&k  proportionally  great — Providence 
Jovmal, 
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Dependence  upon  the  North.-^A,  writer 
in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel, 
speaking  of  the  dependence, of  the  South 
upon  the  North  for  many  of  the  necessaries 
«nd  comforts  of  life,  thus  graphically  sums 
up  the  various  items  of  our  indebtedness : 


"They  build  our  houses,  they  adorn 
them  with  furniture,  and  supply  them  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  of  which 
we  have  ever  conjectured.  They  educate 
our  children,  and  cover  our  nakedness  from 
head  to  foot,  with  hats  and  shoes,  coats  and 
shirts— we  eat  their  flour,  cheese,  butter, 
apples,  codfish,  potatoes,  pickles,  pork  and 
onions — we  feed  our  cattle  with  their  hay, 
drive  their  horses  in  their  harness  to  their 
carriages,  with  their  whips — we  walk  with 
their  sticks,  ride  on  their  saddles,  write  on 
their  paper,  wash  with  their  soap,  scrub 
with  their  brushes,  sweep  with  their  brooms, 
milk  in  their  pails,  cook  in  their  pots,  strike 
with  their  hammers,  blow  with  their  bellows, 
cut  with  their  axes,  sow  with  their  seed, 
reap  with  their  hooks,  pull  with  their  leath- 
er,  whitewash  with  their  lime,  paint  with 
their  paint,  march  by  their  tunes,  read  by 
their  light,  drink  their  Congress  water  and 
rum,  smoke  their  segars — and  last  and  best 
of  all  these  blessings,  we  marry  their  pretty 
girls,  who  make  the  best  of  wives.'' 

This  is  a  heavy  account  of  dependence, 
but  it  is  mostly  true..  What  a  field  then 
lies  all  around  us  for  ilomestio  industry, 
and  what  an  independent  and  wealthy 
country  might  this  be  if  only  this  field  for 
enterprise  were  fitted  up  simply  to  supply 
our  own  wants  l^Mohile  Her,  4*  Trib. 

A  Republic  of  Crowi. 

FBOM  ALI  bet's  TRAVELS  .IN  HOBOCCO. 

In  a  wood  of  palm  trees  between  Semalalia 
and  Morocco,  there  is  a  kind  of  republic  of 
crows,  whose  manners  are  very  curious. 
Every  morning  at  break  of  day,  rhey  separ- 
ate on  all  sides,  in  order  to  fetch  provisions 
from  a  great  distance,  and  not  one  of  them 
remains  on  the  trees,  or  in  the  neighborhood* 
Towards  evening  they  all  return,  and  as- 
semble in  thousands  in  the  wood,  when  they 
sit  together  on  the  boughs  of  the  palm  trees, 
making  such  a  noise  as  if  they  were  relating 
to  each  other  the  expeditions  of  the  day. 
This  I  have  observed  during  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  but  notwithstanding  every  attention,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  observe  any  crows 
with  red  legs,  which  some  travellers  and 
naturalists  pretend  to  have  seen. 

If  8  man  be  lazy,  he  must  be  poor  ;  yet  the 
greatest  grumblers  about  the  hard  times  are  a 
set  of  lazy  loungers  who  are  fed  by  the  indus- 
try of  iheir  wives,  and  clothed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  insolvent  laws.  There  should  be 
a  tax  levied  upon  this  class,  and  they^  should 
be  work  it  out  upon  the  highways  with  free 
negroes  for  their  overseers. — SotUh.  Paper. 
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THE  STARRY  HIGHT. 

Sublime,  magnificent,  the  yaolt  of  night, 
Whose  splendid  Orbs  since  time  began  have 

roird;  .  ,,.     ,.  , 

Chaldean  Magi  watched  their  twmkling  light. 
Their  names  assigned  th.em,  and  their  places 

told. 

The  Sage  in  wonder,  admiration  lost, 

Beheld  unfolded  the  stupendous  plan 

Of  Him,  who  while  He  rules  the  Heavenly 

Host, 
Still  bends  an  eye  beneficent  on  man. 

And  can  the  mind,  by  majesty  unawed, 
This  scene  sublime,  magnificent  survey, 
And  not  acknowledge  Him  creation's  Lord, 
Whom  all  these  suns,  with  all  their  worlds, 
adore. 

Perish  the  daring  thought,  Aat  would  disown 
A  Providence  supreme,  o'emries  our  fate ; 
The  impious  pride  Jehovah  would  dethrone. 
And  the  immortal  Soul  annihilate. 
Newton,  M.  A. 


My  country !  O,  my  country ! 

Thy  sun  is  rising  yet. 
And  a  crown  of  glorious  jewels 

On  thy  forehead  shall  be  set; 
Be  thy  power  the  might  of  goodness, 

And  the  truth  thy  stainless  sword ; 
«  For  happy  is  that  people. 

Whose  God  shall  be  the  Lord.** 


JFVom  Artktur's  Mdgamm, 
MY  COUNTRY. 

My  country  !  0  my  country ! 

I  have  heard  thy  glory  long ; 
And  a  host  of  pleasant  memories 

Thy  storied  annalsjhrong. 
Thy  mountains  tow^r  in  stately  pride. 

In  gorgeous  beauty  drest ; 
But  thy  noble  hearts,  and  happy  homes, 

Are  more  than  all  the  rest. 

My  country !  0  my  country  ! 

In  the  morning  of  thy  day, 
Dark  clouds  were  gathered  o*er  thee, 

And  their  shade  was  on  ihy  way  ; 
But  the  svnshine  of  the  spint, 

Was  upon  thy  children  still. 
And  the  storm-clouds  might  not  weaken 

The  strong  and  upright  will. 

In  thy  valleys— midst  thy  waters— 

A  silent  spell  was  wrought, 
And  thy  mountains — forest-garlanded 

A  gleam  of  glory  caught ; 
From  every  lovely,  leafy  glade. 

From  every  breeze-rock'd  tree. 
Came  a  voice  of  thrilling  majesty, 

"  We  will— we  wUl  be  free." 

Not  the  dower— nor  the  glory. 

Of  the  mother-land  was  thine ; 
Not  the  castled  rock,  the  fortressM  steep, 

Where  glittering  armies  shine ; 
But  the  ard^pnt  strength  of  faithfulness, 

And  the  power  that  dwells  within. 
And  the  love,  the  faithful  living  stone, 

That  never  fails  to  win. 


Death  of  a  Venerable  Man, — Heniy 
Seeber,  died  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  German 
Flats,  N.  Y.,  aged   one   hundred   and 

ONE     TEARS     AND     TWO     MONTHS.         Ml. 

Seeber  was  born  at  Indian  Castle,  Tryon 
county,  N.  Y.  on  the  15th  March^  1741. 
He  served  in  the  old  French  war,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  en- 
listed in  his  country's  service.  He  was  at 
the  memorable  battle  of  Oriskany,  under 
Genera]  Herkimer,  in  which  engagement 
he  received  three  wounds,  one  by  a  ball 
which  lodged  in  his  thigh,  and  the  removal 
of  which  was  deemed  unadvisabie  by  the 
surgeon.  This  ball  he  carried  with  him 
to  his  grave. 


Briltsh  Town  Missionary  Society, — The 
object  of  this  society  is  to  employ  agents  to 
read  the  Scriptures  to  the  poorer  classes  in 
the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  coon- 
try-.  The  societ]r  had  been  the  means  of 
originating  52  missions,  empk^ing  120  mis- 
sionaries. 


New  Discovert.— a  Mr.  Ransome,  of  Isp- 
wicb,  England,  has  discovered  a  process  for 
rendering  stone  or  marble  perfectly  soft  and 
malleable,  so  that  it  may  be  cast  m  moulds, 
etc,  and  afterwards  returned  to  its  original 
hardness. 
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'  We  particolarly  re<|iie0t  the  public  Co 
that  no  ptrtvn  is  authorixed  Co  receive  mooey  ia  «d-  '^ 
vance  for  this  paper,  except  the  Kditor  or  PobUahev  ^'  i 
and  an  Agent  in  Ohio  and  the  five  south-western  oooh 
ties  of  Pennsylvania,  who  will  show  an  attested  to- 
tifioate,  signed  by  the  Editor. 
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THE    CAR   OF    JUGGERNAUT. 


J       How  fartieyond   Jescrijiiicn  is   a   iiiclurc  j  )  been  di^ac«d   lt\- ^»iiiT  Dlnnty  for  tis  aip-    f 

'  yet,  how  far  above  a  picture  ii  realiiyl   ,No  J.  purl;  liy  iiaying,  bs  it  has  Ijciii  ciiiiihtiurally'  ^ 

I  iTonaer  buiuaniij  and  comiuon  si,-iifu  liavo  {  laiJ,  fur  ilie  ri-]ies    ilin   tlra^gtd    ilie  vnr    < 

)   eUmatot^sly  dominded   of  Eogtawd  vliealol-  >.  alonjr,  lo  rruBh  ilit   fiodies  of  mistraWo'Yio-    J 

^    J  'iliOK  of  th«  Kfornhifi  of  ihU  horrible  i<lol ;  tio.  ^  tims.                                                                            > 

TlwMdpr  rlial   the  Kost   Iniiia  Coi.ipnuy  huve  ^  Dr.   D^a'l-.iii.i  wa?   ;!,<■   CrpL  wriitf  Icj  pro.    ( 
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elaim  to  the  world  the  trae  nature  of  this 
dreadfol  worship ;  and,  if  we  would  gire  a 
jmt  and  complete  description  of  it»  we  must 
return  to  the  forcible  language  in  whkk  he 
expressed  his  feelings  and  recorded  his  obser* 
rations,  while  on  his  visit  to  Orissa,  the 
metropolis  of  Juggernaut,  in  1806.    He  tells 
ut  that  one  of  his  principal  objects  in  his 
tour  through  India  was,  thnt  he  might  gire 
kis  countrymen  a  comparatire  riew  of  the 
nature  of  heathenism  and  Christianity.    At 
Taigore,  the  people  had  lately  abandoned  the 
worship  of  *<  the  Great  Black  Bull,"  and  re- 
eeiyed  the  Gospel,  but  at  Orissa  be  found 
the  ancient  and  bloody  superstitions  of  Jug- 
g^naut  still  in  full  power.    He  wrote  what 
follows,  and  much  more,  which  is  so  riiock- 
ing,    that     we    choose    not   to    pain    our 
readers  with  its  recital. 

Juggernaut,  IBtk  of  June, 

««— Ihare  returned  home  from  witnessing 
a  scene  which  I  shall  never  forffet.  At 
twelve  o'clock  of  this  day,  being  the  great 
day  of  the  feast,  the  Moloch  of  Uindoostan 
brought  out  of  his  temple  amidst  the  accla- 
mations of  hundreds  c£  thousands  of  his 
worshippers.  When  the  idol  was  placed  on 
his  throne,  a  shout  was  raised,  by  the  mul- 
titude, such  as  I  had  never  heard  b^ore. 
it  continued  audible  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  died  away.  After  a  short  in- 
terval of  silence,  a  murmur  was  heard  at  a 
distance;  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 

ace,  and,  behold,  a  grave  advancing!  A 
ly  of  men,  having  green  branches,  or 
palms  in  their  hands,  approached  with  rreat 
celerity.  The  people  opeoed  a  way  for  them ; 
and  when  they  baa  come  up  to  the  throne, 
they  fell  down  before  him  that  sat  thereon, 
wad  worshipped.  And  the  multitude  again 
sent  forth  a  vdce  "  like  the  sound  of  a  great 
thunder.'*  But  the  voices  I  now  heard,  were 
not  those  of  melody  or  of  joyfUl  acelanoa- 
tion ;  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  the  praise 
of  Moloch's  worshippers.  Their  number 
indeed  brought  to  my  mind  the  countless 
multitude  m  the  Revelations;  but  their 
voiees  gave  no  tuneful  Hosannah  or  Halle- 
lajah ;  but  rather  a  yell  of  approbation, 
united  with  a  kind  of  kissing  applause.  I 
warat  a  loss  how  to  account  for  this  latter 
noise,  until  I  was  directed  to  notice  the 
women ;  who  emitted  a  sound  like  that  of 
wkislling,  with  the  lips  circular,  and  the 
tongue  vibrating ;  as  if  a  serpent  would  speak 
by  their  organs,  uttering  human  sounds. 

"  The  throne  of  the  idol  was  plaeed  on  a 
stupendous  car  or  tower  about  suty  feet  in 
height,  resting  on  wheels  which  indented  the 
ground  deeply,  as  they  turned  slowly  under 
the  pondrous  machine.  Attached  to  it  were 
six  cables,  of  the  size  and  length  of  a  ship's 


cable,  by  which  the  people  drew  it  along. 
Upon  the  tower  were  the  priests  and  satellites 
or  the  idol,  surrounding  hi^  throne.  The 
idol  is  a  block  of  wood,  having  a  frightful 
visage  painted  black,  with  a  distended  moatk 


Five  elephants  preceded  the  three  tower% 
bearing  towering  flags,  dressed  in  ermisoa 
caparisons,  and  naving  bells  hanging  to  th«r 
caparisons,  which  sounded  musiodly  as  thef 
moved." 

"  I  went  on  in  the  procession,  dose  by  tht 
tower  of  Moloch ;  which,  as  it  was  draws 
with  difficulty,  ^ted  on  its  many  wheels 
harsh  thunder.  After  a  few  minutes  it  stq^ 
ped ;  and  now  the  worship  of  the  god  begsBi 
A  high  priest  mounted  the  car  in  front  of  the 
idol,  and  pronounced  his  obscene  stanaas  ■ 
the  ears  or  the  people ;  who  responded  at  in- 
tervals in  the  same  strain.  «  These  soogt," 
said  he,  «  are  the  delight  of  the  god.  IQi 
car  can  only  move  when  he  is  pleased  witli 
the  song." 

''  After  the  tower  had  proceeded  some  way.  { 
a  pilgrim  announced  that  he  was  readjr  tt  ^ 
offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  the  idd.    He  \ui 
himself  down  in  the  road  before  the  tower  m 
it  was  moving  alonff,  lyin^  on  his  face,  witk  \ 
his  arms  stretched  forwaros.    The  multimdt  < 
passed  round  him,  leaving  the  space  clear, 
and  he  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  wheels 
of  the  tower.    A  shout  of  joy  was  raised  to 
the  god.    He  is  said  to  smtle  when  tlie  libs^ 
tion   of  the    blood  is   made.     The  people 
threw  cowries,  or  small  money,  on  the  bodT 
of  the  victim,  in  approbation  of  the  deed. 
He  was  left  to  view  a  considerable  time,  aad 
was  then  carried  by  the  Hurries  to  the  Gel* 
gotha,  where  I  have  just  been  viewing  hit  ( 
remains.    How  much  I  wished  that  the  ^tth  \ 
prietors  of  India  Stock  could  have  attcndei  ( 
the  wheels  of  Jufigeroaut,  and  seen  tkis  p^  ) 
culiar  source  of  their  revenue." 


\ 


S 


Juggernaut,  20tk 

"  Moloob,  horrid  king,  besmeared  witli  bl«ed 
**  Of  human  aaeriiice,  and  pannis*  teaia.** 

Mjktok. 


i* 


♦ 


The  horrid  solemnities  still    „ 

Yesterday  a  woman  devoted  herself  to  the 
idol.  She  laid  herself  down  on  the  road  is  ^ 
an  oblique  directicn,  so  that  the  wheel  M  \ 
not  kill  her  instantaneously,  as  is  geneiallj 
the  case ;  but  she  died  in  a  few  hours.  Th» 
morning  as  I  passed  the  Palace  of  SkulM> 
nothing  remained  of  her  but  her  bonea."        ( 

Jaggenairt  In  Bengal.  ( 

Close  to  Ishera,  a  beautiful  villm  on  the } 
river's  side,  about  eight  miles  from  Calcutis,  ^ 
once  the  residence  of  Governor  Hastingii  \ 
and  within  view  of  the  present  Oovetnof*  ( 
GeneraTs  country-house,  there  is  a  tenspAe  of  | 
this  idol  which  js  ofien  stained  with  homas  1 
Uood.  i 
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**  Ruttm  Jaitra,  May,  1807. 

'*  The  tower  here  ie  drawn  along,  like  that 
at  Ju^gemaaty  by  cables.  The  nomber  of 
worshippers  at  this  festival  is  eompated  to 
be  aboat  a  hnnidred  thousand.  One  of  the 
Tietims  of  this  year  was  a  well  made  young 
man,  of  healtny  appearance  and  comely 
aspect.  He  had  a  garland  of  flowers  round 
his  necky  aod  his  long  black  hair  was  dis- 
aherelled.  He  danced  for  a  while  before  the 
idol,  singing  in  an  enthusiastic  strain*  and 
then  rushed  suddenly  to  the  wheels,  he  shed 
his  blood,  under  the  tower  of  obscenity.  I 
was  not  at  the  spot  at  ihe  time,  my  attention 
having  been  engaged  by  a  more  pleasing 


*'  Ob  the  other  nde,  on  a  rising  ground  by 
the  ^e  of  a  Tank,  stood  the  Christian  Mis- 
sionaries,  and  around  them  a  crowd  of 
people  listening  to  their  preachmg. 

**  I  sat  on  an  derated  spot  to  contemplate 
^is  scene ;  the  tower  of  blood  and  impurity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Christian  Preachers 
on  the  other.  I  thought  on  the  command- 
ment of  our  SaYioor,  '  Go  ye,  teach  all  na- 
tions.' I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the 
RepresentatiTCs  of  the  Church  d[  Christ  in 
my  own  country  had  been  present  to  wimess 
this  scene,  that  they  might  have  seen  how 
practicable  it  is  to  offer  Christian  instruction 
to  our  Hindoo  subjects.** 


THfi  CAPTURE  OP  ANDRB. 


P- 


[Fffon  the  Bo«tOD6uK«tte,pubttibediii  1780,  Oct  1«.J 

JSMrmU  of  a  UUtr  from  a  gtnlleman,  dated 
Tof^ptm^  Oct.  2,  1780. 

He  began  his  ne»)tiatioBs  with  the  enemy 
!•  4<liver  up  West  Point  to  them,  looff  before 
ha  was  invested  with  the  command  of  it,  and 
wkilet  he  was  still  in  Philadelphia:  after 
which  he  soiieited  tlie  command  of  the  post, 
lor  the  ostensible  reason  that  the  wound  in  his 
leg'  ineapaeitated  him  for  an  active  command 
in  the  field.  It  was  granted  him  on  the  6th 
of  August  last  Since  which  he  has  been  as 
asalduons  as  possible  in  ripening  his  plans. 
taf  the  various  positions  the  army  assumed, 
prevented  their  being  put  into  execution. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  ultimo,  be  had  an 
interview  with  Major  Andre,  the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  British  army.  This  gentle- 
msn  came  on  shore  from  the  Vulture  man  of 
war,  which  lay  not  far  from  Taller's  Point, 
to  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  near  to 
the  Havenilraw  mountain,  where  we  met  Ar^ 
aold»  who  conducted  him  to  the  house  of 
Joshua  Smith,  (the  white  house),  within  our 
lines,  and  only  two  miles  from  Stoney  Point. 
thef  arrived  m  the  house  just  before  day,  and 
stmjjred  there  until  the  next  evening,  when 
Majcv  Andre  became  extremely  solicitous  to 
tetam  by  the  way  he  came,  but  that  was  im- 


possible, for  the  two  men  whom  Arnold  and 
Smith  had  seduced  to  bring  him  on  shore, 
refused  to  carry  him  back.  It  then  was 
absolutely  necessary  he  should  return  to 
New  York  by  land.  He  changed  his  dresa 
and  name,  and  thus  disguise^  passed  our 
posts  of  Stoney  and  Yerplank's  Pomts,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22d  ult.,  in  company  with  the 
said  Joshua  Smith,  brother  to  William  Smitht 
£sq.,  Chief  Justice  within  the  British  lines  : 
lay  that  night  at  Cron  Pond,  with  Smith,  ana 
in  the  morning  left  Smith  and  took  the  road 
to  Tarry  Town,  where  he  was  taken  by  some 
militia  lads  about  15  miles  from  Eing*s  bridge. 
He  offered  them  any  sum  of  money,  and 
goods,  if  they  would  permit  him  to  escape, 
but  they  readily  declared  and  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  it,  that  10,000  guineas,  or  any  other 
sum,  would  be  no  temptation  to  them.  It 
was  by  this  vinue,  as  glorious  to  America  as 
Arnold's  apostacy  is  dis^ceful,  that  his 
abominable  mmes  were  discovered. 

The  lads  in  searching  hiin,  found  conoeal- 
ed  under  his  stockings  in  his  boots,  papers 
of  the  highest  importance,  viz : 

1.  Returns  of  the  ordnance  and  its  distri- 
btttions  at  West-Point  and  its  dependencieik 

2.  Artillery  orders,  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

3.  Returns  of  the  number  of  men  necessaiy 
to  man  the  works  at  West  Point  and  its  de» 
pendencies. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  works  at  West  Point, 
with  the  strength  and  working  of  each. 

5.  Returns  of  the  troops  at  West  Point, 
and  their  distribution. 

6.  Stale  of  our  army,  &c. ;  transmitted  \j 
G«ieral  Washington  to  Arnold,  for  his  opi- 
nion, which  state  had  been  submitted  to  ail 
the  general  officers  in  the  Camp  for  their  opi^ 
nioos. 

Besides  which,  it  appears,  that  Arnold  had 
carried  with  him  to  the  interview,  a  general 
plan  of  West  P(»nt  and  its  vicinity,  and  all 
the  wsrks,  and  also  particular  plans  of  each 
work,  on  a  large  scale,  all  elegantly  drawn 
by  the  engineer  at  that  post.  But  these  were 
not  delivered  to  Major  Andre,  and  from  their 
requiring  much  time  to  copy,  it  is  supposed 
they  were  not  to  be  delivered  until  some  fu- 
ture period. 

From  some  circumstances  it  appears  that 
it  was  not  Arnold's  intention  to  have  desert- 
ed, but  that  he  meant  to  be  laken  at  his  post, 
which,  from  his  distributions  of  the  troops,  it 
was  very  easy  to  have  seized. 

His  excellency  the  General,  on  his  return 
to  camp,  determined  to  visit  West  Point,  and 
in  pursuance  of  that  plan,  was  viewing  some 
redoubts  which  lay  in  his  way  to  Amold^s 
quarters.  He  had  sent  our  servants  there, 
and  Major  Shaw  and  Dr.  McHenry  had  arri- 
ved, and  were  at  breakfast  with  the  traitor 
when  he  received  intelligpoce  by  letter  of 
Andre's  being  taken.  His  confusion  was 
visible,  but  no  perz^on  could  devise  the  cause. 
He  hurried  to  his  barge  wih  ihe  utmost  pre- 
cipitation, aficr  having  left  word  that  he  was 
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goin^  to  West  Poiut  and  should  be  back  im- 
mediately. This  was  about  tea  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  25  ultimo. 

The  General  proceeded  to  view  the  works, 
wondering  where  Arnold  should  be ;  but  about 
4  oVlock  m  the  afternoon  he  was  undeceived, 
by  an  express  with  the  papers  taken  on  Andre. 
The  apostate  at  that  time  was  on  board  the 
Vulture,  which  lay  about  five  or  six  miles 
below  iStoney  and  Verplank's  Point. 

Major  Andre  was  brought  to  the  General 
at  west  Point,  and  from  I  hence  he  was 
brought  to  this  camp.  A  board  of  general  of- 
ficers have  examined  into  his  case,  and  upon 
his  own  most  candid  confession,  were  of  opi- 
nion that  he  was  a  spy,  and  according  to  the 
custom  and  usages  of  nations,  he  ought  to 
suffer  death ;  and  about  two  hours  ago  he 
was  executed. 

This  gentleman  was  in  the  higheet  degfree 
of  sepotation  in  the  British  army,  of  the  most 

Sito  and  accomplished  manners,  extremely 
oved  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Hit  de^rt- 
ment  while  a  prisoner  was  candid  and  digni- 
fied. He  requested  no  favor^  but  to  die  the 
death  of  a  soldier,  and  not  on  a  gibbit.  Ri- 
gorous policy  forbid  granting  a  favor,  which 
at  first  flash  seems  immaterial.  Our  army 
sympathizes  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  Ches* 
terfield  of  the  day.  But  if  he  possessed  a  porti- 
on of  alfthe  blood  of  all  the  Kin^s  on  earth, 
justice  and  policy  would  have  dictated  his 
death. 

The  enemy  from  hints  which  some  of  the 
offioert  dropped,  appeared  to  be  inclined  to 
deliver  Arnold  into  our  hands  for  Major  An- 
dre \  but  they  have  since  declarol  it  was  im- 
Sossible.  If  it  could  have  been  effected,  our 
esire  to  get  Arnold  would  have  rendered  the 
exohanga  easy  on  our  part. 

The  British  army  are  in  the  uti^ost  auc- 
tion on  tlie  account  of  Msjor  Andre ;  and  have 
sent  repealed  flags  on  the  subject.  Yesterday 
they  sent  General  Robertson,  Andrew  Elliot, 
and  William  Smith,  Esqrs;  the  two  latter 
were  not  permil^od  to  land.  General  Green 
met  Gen.  jRobertson ;  he  had  nothing  mate- 
rial to  urge — **  but  that  Andre  had  come  on 
shore  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  considered  as  a  spy. 

Bat  this  is  not  true,  for  he  came  at  night, 
had  no  flag,  and  on  business  totally  incompa- 
tible with  the  nature  of  a  flag.  He  also  said 
they  should  retaliate  on  some  persons  in  New 
York  and  Charlcstown  ;  but  he  was  told  that 
such  conversation  could  neither  be  heard  nor 
understood.  After  which  he  urged  the  release 
of  And  re  uu  motives  of  humanity,  and  because 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  much  attached  to  him  ; 
and  other  reasons  equally  absurd. 

I  have  been  particular  in  this  narrative, 
well  kno\vin,T  what  sirange  stories  vou  will 
have  on  the  subject. 


J^oBU  Sensoi£NT8»  wiTthy  to  be  impres- 
sed by  every  paront  upon  every  child. 

Address  of  Dr.  Kott,  at  the  late  semicen- 
tennial celebration  of  Union  College,  Sche- 

mectady : 

Dr.  Nott  began  by  alluding  to  the  feeble 
state  of  his  heemb,  which  perhaps  rendered  it 
more  proper  that  he  should  abstain  frovA  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  exercise  of  the  day. — 
But  he  eould  not  be  silent.  He  had  ofcen 
found  himself  ia  the  condition  of  a  parent  bid- 
ding adieu  to  ht«  children  ;  bat  never  before 
had  been  in  the  place  of  a  parent,  noimd 
whom  children  and  graad-childrea  had,  after 
the  lapse  of  years  gathered  again,  to  give  and 
receive  coogratulationt.  My  children,  aaid 
he,  having  but  one  life  to  live,  let  us  live  irell. 
Having  received  eo  ooany  advantages,  shall 
we  not  add  something  to  this  goodly  heritage 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  come  after? 
Individuals  nuist  die,  but  by  Instiiutioas,  tve 
transmit  their  priceless  benefits  to  future  ge- 
nerations. The  revival  of  no  knowledge  has 
so  beni^ant  an  effect  upon  man  as  that  of 
the  Bible.  Once  the  Clergy  alone  were  capa- 
ble  of  reading  it,  and  they  possessed,  oft 
times,  but  portions  of  the  sacred  volume. — 
Now  the  whole  has  been  stereoyped  in  a  hun- 
dred difl'erent  languages,  and  agents  are  em- 
ployed in  its  circulation,  as  widely  as  the  race 
of  man  inhabits  our  Globe.  It  is  believed  that 
ere  long  the  millions  who  live  upon  this  pla- 
net, will  read  this  Book,  who  now  grope  in 
ignorance  and  bondage.  Where  has  not  this 
book  carried  civilization,  and  arts,  and  the 
love  of  liberty  ?  Science  owes  a  deep  debt 
to  the  Bib4ev  and  we  should  not  be  ^ovr  to 
acknowledge  the  debt. 

The  process  of  scienee  and  the  arte,  has 
conferred  great  benefits  upon  man.  But  after 
all,  death  is-not  the  less  teiribie,  because  ir 
is  not  the  leas  certain.  The  grave  naaat  be 
the  ultimate  residence  of  man«  No  eLixir  will 
ever  be  discoveared'  which  will  leodca*  nan 
immortal.  Chemistry  will  never  reverse  this 
universal  di^olution,  and  reoroaniseUie  con- 
tents of  the  Urtk  The  Bible  ^oneioeeis  the 
wants  of  man — that  heals  all  our  cdiaerv — ia 
that  is  revealed  the  Chemisirf  by  .which  the 
dissolution  of  Ages  will  bo  reversed  in  a  jpo- 
ment,  and  millions  be  renewed  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 

Never  before  have  I  so  felt  the  respo&sibi- 
lities  of  my  situation,  as  when  I  look  upon  so 
many  a'jents  sent  forth  from  here  to  operate 
upon  the  destinies  of  man.  Another  will  see 
— I  shall  not — when  another  50  years  shall 
have  rolled  away — other  thousands  gathered 
under  a  spacu>U3  canvass,  to  mingle  twir  con- 
gratulations. Some  of  you,  my  children,  will 
then  be  present.  I  sh;\ll  not  be — many  of 
'  you  will  not.  The  will  cf  the  Lord  be  done. 
However  long  or  short  Heaven  may  permit 
us  to  live  here,  let  us  always  bear  in  miad 
that  no  man  is  to  live  for  himself  alone.^ 
Science  doc-s  not  enrich  as  for  our  own  &aV»* 
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we  are  onl^ G^%  •  ajgeois<»«  larger  scale 
to  cont'er  greater  benefits  upen  mankiod. 

AAop  cmr  salmatiooB  skaU  hare  eikh^>  we 
must  separate,  bat  not  for  eter.  We  sbali  all 
■wee  i^aio^  witkin  tbe  iiimt  of  an  hundred 
yeanL  But  where  ?  In  that  world  from 
Which  BO  laan  oyer  oomea  again  to  earth — 
from  whaoh  b«  tiaveUer  has  e^er  returned. — 
I  ksre  been  youngt  and  now  am  old ;  and  I 
declare  to  yon  mychildren,  that  if  I  were  to 
Utc  mf  life  over  again,  I  wovld,  from  the 
very  outset,  I  wouid  live  more  devotedly  to 
my  (SMi  atid  country.  If  my  existence  was 
to  he  as  brief  as  the  ephemera  which  float  in 
ikm  auobeaas  of  the  morning,  I  would  rather 
ftsoecid  wi&h  the  eagie  in  hS)  upright  flight, 
t^n  to  blend  my  8<wl  and  body  with  the  te- 
naotaof  the  gutter*  I  would  Uve  well,  that 
I  mi^fin  resign  my  existence  with  honor. 

Some  of  you  shall  live,  when  I  shall  be 
£off&^o(ten.  My  voice  shall  soon  be  silent — 
a«d  no  aoager  wan  the  wanderer,  or  console 
the  mourner.  The  clods  of  the  valley  will 
rest  upon  my  body,  and  this  palsied  arm  will 
mo  longer  be  stretched  out  to  supply  the  wants 
of  withers.  I  commit,  then,  all  these  inter- 
ests to- you.  8ee  toil,  that  the  poor  always 
hsive  friends — that  your  Saviour  always  has 
dieeiples — chat  your  Lord  ever  has  worship- 
perSk  Diffuse  this  spirit  to  others.  Let  Union 
College  be  the  centre  of  a  inighty  influence 
which  shail  reach  the  extremities  of  the  earth, 
and  teii  with  power  upon  the  destinies  of 
nottD,  omil  Christ  aiiall  oome  again.  And 
ahottki  it  ever  be  my  lot — oh  happy  thought — 
to  emer  the-mansions  above,  let  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  bring  to  me  tidings  of  your  faith,  and 
patriottsm  and  labors  of  love.  Let  each  re- 
UinHBg  angel  bear  the  record  of  what  you  are 
doing  or  purpose  to  do  £3rGod  af>d  your  coun- 
try. Let  it  be  hnown  cu  £arih»  and  told  in 
lieavea*  thai  other  B&AUiUDs  have  gone 
forth  to  preach  the  Gk>spel — that  other  Hales 
have  arbea  toikdminister  the  law.  Let  it  be 
kfiown  on  Earth  and  told  in  Heaven,  that 
other  HowAftW  have  arisen  to  bear  the  lamp 
of  hope  to  the  dungeons  of  despair— that 
many  Gkamvillb  SflAni«.are  found  to  advo- 
cate the  oanse  of  the  down*trudden  and  the 
oppvessed.  And  feel  not  that  your  work  is 
dcme»  nor  your  miasion  over,  until  virtue 
and  happiness  shall  be  difi^^used  throughout 
the  world. 

This  touching,  oflf-hand  address  of  the  vfr> 
nemlie  PREsmENT  wae  listened  to  with  deep 
emotions,  and  the  unbidden  tear  moisteoed 
many  an  eye.  He  closed  with  a  sentimcot 
hf^y  compUmentary  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
Cdte^,  who,  he  said,  had  conferred  grtater 
benefits  than  they  bad  reoeiyed.. 

And  here,  perhaps,  much  to  the  joy  of  the 
reader, 'must  I  leave  this  scene.  Beniorseleas 
time,  and  the' no  les»remoraeieBS '*  train  to 
Albany,"  bade  roe  hasten  to  the  ears.  Of  the 
marry  good  things  said  and  done  after  hve 
oVIock,  others  most  jbe  the  recorders.  I  can 
feel  SDftiewhnt  of  iheclosini^  8ceRe>  themia?- 
lin«:  of  the  voices  of  theas^embled  hundreds 


,in  sittgiog  t^e  following  parting  Hymn,  to 
thai  tune  of  all  tunes—**  Old  Hundred**— <be 
only  melody  that  will  never  die : — 

Tune— "0/rf  /h'/u/nd.'' 

Swell  high  the  festal  song  to-day, 
In  many  an  old  familiar  strain  : 

Let  Fiiendehip  here  hold  sov  reign  sway, 
And  crown'd  by  Truth  and  Vii  lue  reign. 

No  nohier  love  the  heart  ma^  thriH, 

Thau  that  which  isarniog  repdera^dHir  : 
Nopurer,  loftier  zeal  can  fill 
The  soul,  than  that  which  fills  li  here. 

For  here  fhir  Science  greets  us  yt*(, 
With  her  old  smile,  serenely  bricfht; 

And  Truth,  whose  tones  we  neVr  fDrget, 
Sheds  rotind  onr  path  her  vernal  \'}giit. 

That  i^acid  face  of  reverend  age. 
Whose  khidly  smile  so  often  strove 

Our  Youth  for  virtue  to  engage, 
Beams  ou  us  with  paternal  love. 

The  voices  of  the  past  we  hear ; 

We  see  familiar  forms  again ; 
Though  Mem'ry  claims  the  bitter  t«uc    ' 

For  those  on  whom  we  call  in  vam. 

Their  memory  through  our  feetal  hymn. 
Entwines  a  moumuil,  tender  etrain  ; 

Their  worth,  which  tiaie  nor  death  can  dim, 
Robs  the  sad  heart  of  half  its  pain. 

Then  swell  the  festal  song  to-day, 
In  many  an  M  familiar  strain  ; 

For  Friendship  here  holds  sovereign  sway 
And  the  bright  Past  shall  live  again. 

^hany  Pap$r* 

I     '  ■ 

A  Well*bfhaved  iTfTRtmER.We  coirtd  not 
help  smiling  last  Sabbath  forenoon,  while  at 
meeting,  on  beholding  a  dog  mounted  on  the 
topmost  step  leading  to  the  pulpit,  with  open 
mouth  and  outstretciied  tongue,  feteurely  sur- 
veying the  audience,  and  occasionally  raising 
bis  eyes  to  the  choir,  who  were  then  singing 
a  hymn.  He  half  turned  himself  round  to- 
Avard  the  minister,  as  if  with  the  inientioB 
cf  holding  intercourse  with  him,  but  initne» 
diately  wheeled  back,  iridiraling  limt  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  It  is  hard  to  dci«fn»ine, 
what  his  thoughts  were,  or  whether  he  liked 
or  disliked  the  louks  of  the  minister  and  con*, 
gregation.  Sore  it  is,  however,  ibt^t  h« 
siowly  and  silently  descended  the  steps,  bow- 
ing to  those  he  recognized,  who  evidently 
wished  to  "  turn  him  out,"  but  did  not  4wf4 
attempt  n,  lest  he  should  give  vent  to  hiedio* 
approbation  in  tones  "loud  and  deep.*' 
•  Without  any  Airther  tioiire,  than  merely 
liodding  to  those  whose  eyes  were  directed  io» 
ward  him  he  partially  signified  ihat  he  w«S 
in  favor  qf  the  **larfi;c8i  iiberiv/'  ami  stroll- 
ed wherever  lila  inc-iiuaiions  fed  him.  He 
walked  up  mu!  dov.  u  \Uv  Irrnd  aisle,  i.pi'a- 
renllv  rK'i.W-J  wiii:  hjiiiitli  ":  nd  ^vf;h   :ill   ht 
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iaw.  H«  Qtlertd  no  khumI,  bat  pcaetitei  the 
9triet«t  silence,  nobelesalf  ihoyid^  about, 
and  occasionaUy  wagftng  bis  tail,  in  token 
of  recognition.  We  nave  seen  puppies  in 
meeting  who  had  not  half  the  manners  he 
displayed,  said  we  are  inclined  to  question 
whether  they  had  an  equal  amount  of  brains. 
Altogether  he  was  a  well-behaved  intruder. 
— NrnntHcJUt  Inquirer^ 


[PkMB  a  l«poft  el  one  «f  Mr.  GUddoo's 
liTarad  •ome  laoiitbs  i^o.) 


HIirTB  TO  YOUNG  RBADKB9. 

What  would  we  not  give  to  see  ten  thou* 
•and  of  our  young  women,  boys  and  girls, 
engaged  in  such  a  course  of  reading  and 
•tiMy  as  we  could  point  out,  as  they  could 
pursue,  with  great  pleasure  and  benefit  to 
themselves,  and  great  profit  to  the  country  ! 
It  is  enough  to  excite  a  man  beyond  any 
ordinanr  leelin^,  to  calculate  the  good  re- 
tolu  that  miffht  flow  from  a  few  of  our 
youth  now  adopting  a  judicioas  course  for 
life.  But,  surroun&d  bj^"  the  bad  taste,  bad 
examples,  and  bad  and  frivolous  books  of  the 
present  day,  how  little  room  have  we  lor 
kope !  Yet  how  can  we  afford  to  despair  I 
A  g«i«ratton  of  Aasericans,  grown  up  with 
the  unfurnished  and  debilitated  minds  of 
tnsh-readers,  must  prove  wholly  incompe- 
tent md  oadiaposed  to  perform  the  duties  of 
ffood  citiuna  uid  good  members  of  a  society 
Bke  onvi,  and  if  a  state  of  dtfiger  should  oo- 
eor,  why  riioold  we  not  be  mined  1 

Let  us  then  hope  on,  and  write  on,  and 
work  on,  whenevear  an  ppportumty  offers. 
Let  US  csill  upon  parents  and  teachers,  let  us 
exhort  the  yovmg  with  an  ardor  like  their 
owut  to  shun  Fiction— devote  yourselves 
wholly  to  the  truth — read  only  of  nets,  past, 
proMot  or  to  come.  Rgect  fiction,  ficticm- 
wiiters  and  fiction-readers!  What  if  the 
iBi(jority  will  not  regard,  what  if  htmdreds 
ridicnle,  what  if  we  see  few  or  more  who 
comply ;  will  there  not  be  vxaae  ?  Yes,  we 
know  there  are  some,  who  not  only  sre  wil- 
ling to  hear  and  consider,  but  those  who  have 
renouneed  the  reading  of  fictions,  either 
throng  advice,  or  guided  by  their  own  good 
seoae^  and  steer  against  more  powerful  cur- 
rents that  some  men  ha>e  stemmed,  who 
hare  been  called  heroes 

It  is  oar  gratifying  lot  now  and  then  to 
meet  with  judicioaB  parents  and  ingenuous 
youth,  who  have  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
•nlnect,  and  are  pursuing  the  right  path ;  and 
tlieir  remarks  and  arguments  we  listen  to 
with  plensure.  Will  there  not  be  more? 
Straeatly^  but  kindly  would  we  urffe  all  to 
examine  the  question  cooly  and  deuberately, 
and  to  make  an  experiment,  a  fair  one,  and 
of  ooorse  not  a  ver^  short  one,  by  reading 
only  true  books  until  their  natural  taste  for 
tram  is  recovtfed. 

Sudden. — ^Mr.  Peacock,  formerly  of  the 
Catskill  House,  while  sitting  in  a  chair  at 
Stewart's  Hotel  in  Albany,  on  Friday,  fell 
npoB  tha  floor  and  died. — Tnu  Sun. 


The  Egyptian  Society  and  a  few  nrivate 
individuals  have  verified  hien4ogical  knowl- 
edge to  the  dose  of  1841.  A  new  eim  daiei 
from  1849 ;  and  as  a  dear  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history  is  possessed  iron  9000 
years  B.  C,  it  is  on  the  Pyramids,  hoik  long 
belbre  them,  tet  the  attention  of  the  savnns 
of  Europe  is  now  concentrated. 

On  this  hoped-for  information,  depends  all 
knowledffe  of  the  human  race  between  Mi^ 
raim  and  Abraham — now  a  void  of  tiBM« 
The  Prussian  Sdentific  Mission  ander  RsC 
Lepsius  are  directing  their  cffbrts  to 
great  end— whilst  the  iteieiitifie  and 
are  anxiously  expecting  the  great  I 
Work,  in  which  many  aatomiag  tela,  aa 
hinted  in  private  correspondence,  and  ca* 
pressed  in  official  doenmente,  will  be  pv^ 
sented. 

The  Great  Pyramid  at  Memplda  la  Wk 
of  blocks  cut  m  limestone,  quarried  on  the 
Lybian  Rock  on  which  it  is  built.    TImss 
blocks  vary  firom  2  feet  9  inches,  to  4  foot  1# 
mches  in  height.    It  was  eased  with  bloeks 
of  beautiiul  white  limestone  cut  in  the  ^pn^ 
nes  of  Toorah,  distant  between  15  aiui  19 
miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    CoL 
Yyse  discovered  these  casting  etonea,  and  the 
pavement  with  which  the  pyramid  wna  mtnh 
roimded.     The  masonry  of  this  attnotan, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  pavement  nnrpnes  bt> 
lief;  it  is  out  of  human  power  to  exceed  it! 
It  is  lined  inside  with  massive  polished  gian 
ite  blocks,  which  have  been  brooffbt  from  the 
fint  cataract,  640  miles  distant.    They  are  ef 
all  sizes,  from  four  feet  square  to  ten  long, 
by  two  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  itted  v^ 
gether  with  a  precision  so  extraocdinnry  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  joint!    The 
roof  of  Nelsen's  chamber  k  made  of  gtnnini 
blocks  above  38  feet  long.  *  Even  the  ve^l 
ment  has  jkmits  **  not  wider  than  the  Mek* 
ness  of  sflver    paper,^    and    sneh  ia  ikm 
tenadty  of  the  cement  with  which  tlMy  nta 
held  together,  that  a  fragin«st  of  one  tbnt 
had  been  desttoyed,  remains  firmly  fixei  in 
its  original  alignement,  notwitstandiD^   tlie 
lapse  of  above  40G0  yean  thne,  and  the  viol* 
ence  which   broke  the  block  of  limnHMw 
itself! 

In  the  grent  pyramid  akne,  the  maile 
blocks  must  weigh  tens  of  thousands  of  tooa, 
and  the  amonnt  of  Granite  in  all  the  pyi^ 
amids  many  hundreds  of  thonsands.  In  eai- 
aminittg  the  interior  of  some  of  these  ptt- 
amids,  it  is  wdl  to  note  the  early  nae  or  om 
spedes  of  indined  roof  which  is  the  pnnnt 
of  the  pointed  Arch. 

The  dilapidated  state  of  this  pyramid  pro- 
eeeds  from  the  Arabian  caliphs  of  Oairo; 
who,  centuries  ago,  at  different  perioda  took 
down  the  oot^casing  stones,  partly  to  elleoi 
the  hopdess  destruction  of  the  pyramid  U- 
sdf,  and  pertly  to  collect  material  for  bridge 
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}  tad  riDMM  nm  tne  pTnmid,  ■■  well  u 

(  intki  «  Cairo.    It  i»  rerjr  oertahi  that  mMf 

^  if  m  BUMt  of  the  Aitb  SsoIims  of  Caiio 

'  took  BatHwli  from  the  pTTanida,  tat  iIm 

)  opoins  or  the  gtmt  one  and  it*  dcMerai' 

>  aMBW  to  have  been   dona  A.  D.  84S.  br  _ 

,  HaoMao.    Thaj  nmmti,  from  tlia  lariaeo 

1  of  tka  gnat  pjmmid,  afaoat  thrae  tieit  of 

{  lima,  ud  tha  caiiag,  ihua  redueing  ii  from 

,  4W  laet  parpcodiealar,  to  iti  present  height, 

•  wUdi  U  460-B— tiMt  ii,  30  feet  loat  from  in 

'  priatiM  deTBtkm.    They  left  it  ia  ihia  eoa- 

ikiai,  becaue,  after  employing:  tome  tboa- 

aaadi  of  wrakmen  for  two  yaan,  they  found 

tkat  iha  little  tbejr  bad  laken  ofl  from  iu  raat 

■wiace,  ao  Inmbared  up  the  bate,  ibai  it  wai 

aiaiiiwy  to  carry  that  away  bafota  taking 

dawa  nj  man,  and  in  contaqaance,  they 

abaadoHid  tha  labm  as  bopalaas. 

Il  it  froBikis  pyramid  that  a  Kantlemap  was 
•sea  dstpatala  aaoagh  to  throw  himself  off! 
b  laSl,  an  Ba^liah  Uareiler,  nanied  Jamea 
Mam,  ihrvw  himtelf  from  tha  Eastern  side 
of  this  stnetare.  His  companion  snd  him-  ' 
Bslf  waca  ataading  on  the  top,  and  whilst 
Iha  fataaat^  back  waa  lumed.  Hate  mast 
haaaUlan,  for  oq  unung  toand  and  nuNing 
Ina  ha  mn  to  iha  adge,  and  there  saw  Maze 


Um,  tha  iBMrtaBate  man  uttered  a  groait, 
awl  nUiiv  beavily  down  from  step  to  step, 
tha  bodr  eoatinued  to  deacaad  wlih  aapeler- 
Mtil  it  naehed  the  bottom  a  tnass 


Thia  it  the  ool;  ioslance  oo  record  of 
death  from  a  ftll  from  the  pyTamid,  and  as 
ia  tha  caae  of  this  indiTidaal,  there  is  every 
naacn  to  beliere  both  from  the  sayings  and 
ami^iementa  of  Maia  before  he  went  from 
Cain^  that  the  set  was  premeditated,  it  may 
ha  iafenad  that  with  common  caution,  there 
ia  BO  danger  in  ascent  ot  descent,  if  the 
traTcllar  will  allow  his  Arab  aiiendants  to 
take  him  up  in  their  own  fashion. 

The  Baocnd  Pyramid  ia  difficnit  and  dan- 
aerona  in  its  aaeenL  Hr.  Gliddon  iDformi  ns 
uiat  he  has  nerei  been  templed  to  make  it 
Ha  knew,  however,  about  half  a  dosen 
trarellais  who  had  climed  it,  and  ii  told  that 
not  more  than  35  European  Datnea  ate 
earved  oo  the  top. 

Tha  general  impresiion  current  in  Europe 
uiaing  from  the  hasty  remarks  of  traTellers, 
is  thai  WK  more  than  three  pynmUi  exiit  in 
tha  NecR^olis  <tf  Memphis.  This  is  sn  ab- 
aolMc  enor,  and  it  will  be  new  to  matt  per- 
aoBS  lo  lean  that  ia  Lower  Egyp^  beginning 
inet  bdow  Memphis,  and  coDtinniBg  into 
UAH*  EmH,  there  are  the  remains  of  at 
leaM  39^  tf  which  as  many  as  S5  are  in  con^ 
paiMiTaly  good  ptesemtion. — In  (he  Thebaid, 
there  ai«  two  more;  and  on  the  plains  of 
Msroe,  in   Ethiopia,  twdve  handred  miles 


at  JIamphit.    In  November  1843.  I 
Stan    Scientific  Blitsian  in  Eo 
iba  br  fruuad  Lrpuut,  begin  il 


examinattaa   the  Mamphiie   pyramida,  and  ! 

of  aU  the  lombt  and  maiameats  in  that  rest  < 

Necropolis.    Arouid  the  three   largest   btk  < 

amid  alone,  tfaeii  labors  had  occupied  three  ! 

months — a  tact  which  evinces  ihe  care  with  ( 

which    they  pursued  tbdr    reteaiehet,    and  ] 

proTsa  also  the  copionmese  of  local  materials.  } 

THOMAS  PAINE. 

A  aoitleman  in  New  York,  who  nerscv  ' 
natlylnew  Thunua  Paine,  and  wis  repeat'  ', 
adly  in  hi*  company  during  the  last  years  ^  \ 
hitlite,gave  ihe  following  accouQi  ofacoD-  I 
vemticn  with  him  reipeclinK  ihe  Bible. 

"  One  I 
CompBuyc 
done  to  n 

taid,  "M 
land;  yoo 
of  people 
aiiachiaei 
book;  lh( 
When  a 


I   • 


When  a) 

his  molht 
bible  01 

wai  true.    I  continoed.    You  hsve  b. , 

Spain  and  Portugal,  where  ihey  have  no  < 
l>lea,  aad  there  yon  can  hire  a  man  Ait  a   i 


1  there  von  can  hire 
dollar  to  murder   bis  neighboi 


g; 


who 


him  any  offence."  He  aBsenlcd.  "  Yob  J 
Lsve  tem  distrieti  la  Europe,  wbete  not  ana  j 
lOan  iu  ifty  can  read,  and  ^ou  have  beta  in  ( 
Ireland,  where  the  mtjoniy  never  saw  a  J 
BiUe.  Now  you  know  it  it  a  btstorieal  bet,  J 
that  in  (tie  connty  in  En^and  or  Ireland  then  4 
an  many  more  capital  ctatvictions  in  Smontha,  ] 
than  there  are  in  the  whole  popt^iioa  of  ' 
Scotland  in  twelve.  Besides,  thia  day,  there  < 
ia  not  one  Scotchman  in  the  Almhoose,  Ststa  ) 
Prison,  Bridewell,  nor  Penitentiary  of  New  } 
York.  Now  then,  if  the  Bible  was  so  bad  a  ( 
book  as  yon  represent  it  to  be,  those  who  asa  < 
it  wonldbe  the  worst  members  of  society ; 
but  the  cootrary  it  the  &ci;  for  our  prisons, 
almhotises,  snd  penitentiaries,  are  filled  with  S 
men  and  women,  whose  icnorance  or  unbdief  > 
prevents  them  from  reading  the  Bible.'  It  < 
was  now  near  ten  o'clock  ai  night.  Fsinean-  J 
•wered  not  a  word,  but,  taking  a  candle  from  ) 
the  table  walked,  up  tlain,  leaving  his  friends  I 
and  myself  BiariDg  at  one  snoiher. — StUcied, 


MTsraaiotn  Vault  in  BABBUoct.~There  J 
ie  s  rauli  in  Bsrbadoes,  in  which  no  one  hat  J 
eouiageenoDgfa  to  deposit  the  dead.    Ini,607  i 
the  first  coffin  was  placed  in  it,  and  since  that  i 
period,  in  1808, 1812,  1316  end  1819,  several   [ 
others  have  been  placed  there.    At  eadi  lime, 
however,  notwi  lb  standing  every  preeau  lion' to   J 
prevent  iii  occurrence,  the  coffini  have  been   , 
thrown  out  of  the  place  in  the  uiinost  confb- 
sion.     The  door  of  the  vault  reiiuitea  the  ef- 
fort of  six  men  to  open  it,  and  yei  this  inva- 
riable result  has  been  witnetsed.    Thereisno 
secret  passage  to  the  vault,  nor  is  there  any 
possible   wsv  of  explaining  ihe  mystery. —   J 
Seltctti. 


-■*• 
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Th«  TTUwAmMithiiM  er  inwBta 

'    THE   DRAGO»   FLV. 

At  (he  preaoit  seatoo  muliiitides  ol  iowcis, 
of  difilMkt  gcnen  tiDd  Bpeoies,  are  dtaHging 
tkair fbdns ;  Bad  altbongh  ihc  most  cbBn«M 
*rp  §niDg  OD  within  ib«  Teach  of  our  obaer- 
Ttitw*,  and  often  Ml  under  our  eyes,  the 
habit  of  inatteatioD,  and  the  want  of  cciencc, 
piCTent    molt    of  ua  from   being   avan!   t£ 

In  this  print  are  exhibited  the  progressive 
itepB  by  which  the  Draqon  Piy  frees  itself 
from  ifie  covering  in  which  it  spends  Ihat 
portion  of  its  life  in  which  it  exials  as  a 
.water  animal.  In  our  laai  number,  we  in- 
serted ^  print  representing  its  two  forms  of 
nymph  and  fly.  When  the  nymph  is  ready 
to  release  the  winged  insect  which  has  giadu- 
ally  arrived  at  a  slate  of  perfection  for  tbe 
air,  there  ia  a  brightening  of  the  eyes. 
Soon  after  the  skin  bursts  on  the  back,  and 
crosswise,  near  ihe  head,  which  is  the  spot 
in  which  the  opening  is  made  in  most  other 
cases;  and  the  fly  mnkes  ila  appearance,  as 
in  No.  1.  By  struggling  hard,  and  for  a 
length  ol  time,  the  creature,  gradually  ac- 
qniiing  more  sireiigih,  gels  its  legs  loose  and 
at  play,  while  its  wings,  still  folded  closely 
up,  and  soaked  wiih  the  fluids  in  which  it 
lus  been  lying,  seem  unlikely  ever  to  aflbrd 
it  assistance  Someiimes  it  stands  moiiiMiIe^a 
alittle  while  wiih  iis  head  down,  as  in  No. 
2,  but  is  soon  found  again  renewing  its  exer- 
tions 10  get  Hi  liberty,  and  making  violent 
contortions,  as  in  No.  3.  At  lengili,  Ir^ving 
its  shell,  DOW  a  mere  film,  desliiicd  to  diw|i- 
peai  in  ihe  Ersl  shower,  or  perhaps  the  firsi 
breeze,  the  emancipated  insect  rests  avvliile 
to  giTe  its  wings  time  lo  dry  and  lievelopc, 
wh«n  it  tries  iii  first  flight,  and  moves  through 


iiB  W9W  eleiiwnt  with  all  ibe  CDn6de*e«,  n<  < 
pidity  aid    hcccm,  ae  if  [rained  by  long  tx-  • 


The  lAia  Worm 
Thia  is  a  siimcyliii 


I.cptls. 


liiiJe 


luauel-tibaped  hule  in  a  saody  »pM,  ^ 
and  lies  in  wait  for  i(a  prey,  half  eov« 
iiseir,  and  remaining  utotiouleas,  nntil  • 
hapless  hug  or  fly,  caterpillar  or  worn,  abpa  , 
or  rolls  down  within  its  reach.  It  thai  ' 
springs  upon  it,  cuile  ronnd  it,  aad  sack*  oM  < 
the  blood  or  moisture  from  ita  hoAy.  If  ii  ^ 
eacapas,  ihe  BingBlai  little  savsge  aMwisH  i 

Ein£  oi  sand  into  tlia  air,  which  Ml  aai  ' 
igback  h»  viciim.  Our  print  showa  tte  , 
cov«iing  in  which  it  remaina,  afi«  hmiiM  ' 
ihts  its  ToracioDs  form,  and  the  imMfe  aM  ' 
slender  fly  whiefa  emerges  froai  it,  with  a  ; 
new  nature,  mild,  harmless,  and  not  al«H  ' 
inclined  to  ii*  original  lawless  IWe.  This  in-  ) 
sect  is  not'  to  tte  confounded  with  iIm  Am  ,- 
Lion,  slifaough  it  doady 
Bi^veral  particulars. 


\ 

OaterpIIIar  Vee4lB|on  IieatiM.  ^ 

lUany  and  various  are  the  species  of  cater-  ; 

pillars  which  make   the  leaves  of   different  '. 

plants  their  food  ;  and  few  are  the  trees  which  : 

are  secure   from  their  ravages.     The  hvorite  ( 

Chinese  tree,  the  Alanthns,  however,  is  still  J 

uninjured  by  insects  of  any  kind,  and  long  . 

may  il  so  remain.  \ 


CoMySRCK     OF    THE     ChIEV      HltlM        Wl     .. 

fcearn  from  a  careful  (able  pnfaliafaed  in  tbe 

Nalicoal  Intelligencer,  that  the  «xporisaftd  \ 

itnporta  for  the  Statra  named  dnrisg  the  year  i 

ending  June  30,  1344,  were  aatolloHa:  ; 


Exports. 

S9,0§6,286 

Imports. 
$a0,g96,007 

New  York 

32,8I31..t40 

65,079,516 

Pennsylvania 

3.535,S6S 

1,217,8*7 

Maryland 

5,133.:  fjfl 

3,fH7,7S0 

Souih  Carolina 

7.433,263 

1.131,315 

Georgb 

4,283,sn5 

305,834 

Alabama 

9,907,654 

4*2,S18 

Louisiana 

30,493,307 

7,826.789 

4,^ 

i 
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OLD   TRINITY    CH 

This  u  a  picture  of  the  building  which 
was  taken  down  in  1639,  to  make  room  for 
the<tai)g^  •diOeft  notr  erected,  and  nearly 
M>mplo(e^  OR  the  same  spot. 

The  first  building  for  Christian  worship 
in  thia  city,  was  the  chapel  in  Fori  Amster- 
dam, under  the  government  of'(Vouler  Van 
■  Twiller,  the  second  governor  of  New 
;  Netherlinds,  and  stood  near  the  present 
;  Bowling  Gieen.  In  1664,  when  the  En- 
'  glishgot  poweswonofthecity,  worihip  was 
'  performed  in  Aie  same  place,  after  the  forms 
<  of  the  Churcfc  of  England,  and  the  biiild- 
I  ing  \na  called  the  King's  Chapel. 
'        Id   lC96'thc  fiiat   English   church  was 

>  erected,  in  the  leign  of  William  and  Maiy, 
1    under  Governor  Fletcher.     The  chapel  in 

>  the  fort  was  burnt  a  long  time  nfier,  viz.,  at 
the  lime   of    the    Negro    Plot,  in     1741. 

I  "The  English  Church,"  as  the  building 
was  caltctl,  was  square;  and,  says  Smith, 
"pleasantly  .6itunte4  oa  ibe.  bavk  of  Hud- 

'  aon's  Biver."     Divioe  service  was  first  p^r- 

'  (brraed  ia  itw  ibe.etL  of  Feb.  1698,br 

i   the  Rector,  Rev.  Wm.  VcMy, 


URCH,    NEW    YORK. 

for  many  years  commissary  of  the  Bishoy  < 
of  London.  It  was  enlarged  at  the  eaft  ! 
end  in  1735  and  1737.  Smith  says,  "  ft 
has  H  large  cemeiery  on  two  sides,  in  ftotft  J 
by  a  painted  paled  fi;ncp.  Before  it'albng  J 
walk  is  rail.'d  off  from  Broadway,  the  J 
pleasanlest  street  in  ilie  whole  town." 

The  building  vraS  H6  feet  long  and  Tfi  J 
Wide,  with  a  Steeple  !80fM  high,  ami 'Um  J 
only  ono  in    the   city.     In     17S2    i(  'woe 
aligbtly  injnrtid  by  lightning.     Smith  n^n- 
lions  its  organ,  galleiiea  mpppiled  by.  pilr  j 
lars,  with  gill  uings  al-lbair-topa,  twoglui  i 
bunches  banging  from-die  roof,  the  all^a  ) 
fiaved    with  flat  stones,  and  the  arms  of   J 
beoebctoTs  on  the  wdis.     ItVasburnti 
the  great  fiie  of  6ept.  21st.,  1776,  \i4i«i  A 
British   entered  the. city,  lyilh  492  oUk 
buildings.     It  ivas  kindled  by  qiarks  drireii  i 
by  the   wind    u^kki    the  shingles  on   the  | 
southern  port  of  the  roof.      The  ruinous  j 
iralls  remained  until  1788.     Throwg*  the 
war,  the  British  called  the  walk  in  front  of   i 
the    place  "the   Hall,"  and  made  it  A«  I 
fiuhionabls  place  of  resort,  a  band  of  muBte  J 
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I  plr-mf  omrj  eTcning  in  the  IgiTymg- 
I  gmaai.  The  comei  ttone  of  "  Old  Trin- 
\  ity  Chureb,"  the  raccewor  of  that  jiut 
'  deieribed,  ww  l&id  on  the  SIk  of  Angust, 

1788,  by  Biahop  Provooit,  the  firat  huhop 
I  of  dw  ProtesUDt  Epiacopal  church  of  the 

dioecw  ot  N.  Yotk,   tn  inecriptioD   being 

•  mgismi  npoa  the  fint  stoae,  begioniDg 
\  with  these  words ;  "  To  the  honoi  of  Al- 
I  mighty  Qod,  end  the  adTancement  of  the 
'  Chrietiui  religioa"  It  was  consecrated 
'   in  1791,  and  was   104  feet   in  length,  72 

wide,  and  was  bnilt  of  grey  itone  in  a 
!  plain  Oothic  style,  with  galleries,  an  organ 
',  madn  in  England,  of  large  sise  bat  a  poor 
,  two  small  gaUeries  above  it  ailer- 
I  wards  ocenpied  by  the  Sunday  School,  with 
)   three  large  chandeliers,  pews  painted  ma- 

•  lu^faay  color,  and  alleys  paved  with 
I  AuBoad-shaped  grey  and  white  marUe. 
I  The  steqile,  108  feet  high,  supported  a 
'  gilt  ball  and  nne,  and  was  o(  wood,  reMmg 
>  oo  a  stone  lower,  m  which  was  a  ring  of 
I  eight  bells,  which  w«re  regularly  chtaaed 
<  until  R  few  years  ago.  A  portico  in  frtmt, 
I  with  Gothic  clustered  colosms,  corered  the 
I  eotranoe ;  and  under  it  oAen  passed  Oeneral 
',  Washington,  and  many  other  distinguished 

I  during  the  time  while  this  city  was 
I  the  temporary  seat  of  government.  The 
I  steeple  of  the  first  church  was  at  the  wes- 
;  there  was  the  great  window  of 
I  the  SMood,  or  "  Old  Trinity,  which  con- 
)  panes,  and  was  the  largest  in 
I  the  United  atatea. 

This  edifice  was  altered  in  1881,  to  ad- 
'  aait  a  cenotaph  of  Bishop  Hobart,  and  taken 
I  down  in  1899,  because  of  the  unsafe  con- 
I  dition  of  the  walls.  In  digging  for  the 
'  fixmdatien  of  the  large  new  church  now 
I  erected  m  its  place,  a  pavemeot  was  found, 
I  itiaeb  had  belonged  to  the  first,  with  several 
I  teoken  monamenls ;  one  to  Paul  Richard, 
]  1706 ;  another  lo  Katfaerine,  Lady  Tie- 
is  Combary,  1678,  dec. 


I  GasAi  Haul  or  Fmh. — At  Mew 
,  Haven,  from  l.nOO.OOO  to  1.500,000  white  titb. 
)  as  nearly  a*  could  be  estimated,  were  hauled 
I  sab  ore  by  Mr.  Davidson  Be  Rutaell's  seine,  oa 
;  the  treat  side  of  ibe  harbor.    The  fish  we  ' 


about  three  qaaitan  of  a  potM  eaeh,  and  S 
are  used  for  manure  bf  the  farmers  of  the  ) 
adjacent  towns,  who  pajr  from  60  to  76  oeni 
a  ihousand.    The  haul  of  yesterday  aianiin 
was  worth  from  9500  to  ^50.— The  wei^   \ 
at  ihe  Dsh  was  ftom  375  to  £00  tons :  tA-  i 
cient  to  freight  a  large  ship.    Of  coarse  they 
could   not  be  drawn   oat  of   the  water  «■   ( 
fWMM,  but  bang  hauled  in  at  high  tide,  and   ' 
the  net  made  Cut  to  a  windlass,  the  reeadi^   j 
tide  left  them  high  and  dry.    Seen  at  a  dia-   ) 
tanoe,  thus  expoMd,  on  the  shore,  they  look- 

ed  like  a  snow  bank,  or  an  < 

of  sdt.— iV.  Y.  /Mtr.  Cmn. 


Cat  ant  Btan  Fiori.— A  fticnd  i 
country  noticed  a  very  sinnlar  contest  a  few  [ 
days  smee^  A  pood  sized  cat  had  esngfat  a  \ 
little  chipping  bird,  and  was  mshing  off  with  < 

her  prw,  when  -•■--- '^-~'      ■ ■  •  - -^ 

cries  of  the  vie      . 

gave  a  loud  alarm,  which  was  answered  by  a   j 

wbole  swarm  of   king-birds   and  swallows, 

which  attacked  the  cat  with  such  ferocity 

that  she  was  soon  eompdled  to  drop  her  vie-  ! 

tim;  but   the  feathered  avengers  were  not  J 

oootcat  with  tbia.     They  punned  the  eat, 

ccDtinualtf  pecl^""  --■--.-.■.    t  .-      .   i 

shelter  under   i 

crevice,  where  hw  tormentors^—  ^ 

ture  to  follow.— PremJcRM  Journal. 


Dneriftion  of  Imttet*. 


The  following  figuree  show  ll 
wiyieh  some  of  the  apeeiea  maki 
their  chrysalides. 


t 


OkrjnaBdBser  ttneta. 

Tboee  of  the  same  varieliea  are  c 
nniform  in  ibe  e 
ibeir  chryaalides. 
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> 


Hr  «!•  DtftT 


Vk  tJus  eitfi  you  bu>w,  is  an  asj^nm  for 
the  littue,  called  the  Retreat.  I  Tistted  it 
oiie  day  last  week,  and  was  greatly  pleated 
with  what  I  taw.  It  was  the  hour  for  eren- 
in^  detouons— there  it  as  yet  no  chapel— >the 
iniBMttee  were  ^thered  in  the  larf^e  hall  and 
the  roomt  adjoining,  and  the  service  wat  con- 
ducted by  the  Rer.  Mr.  Gallaodet,  the  chap- 
lain to  the  institution.  There  was  no  conra- 
•ioa  that  I  saw,  and  no  indications  of 
wwidering  thonghtt,  except  once,  a  tUght 
laogk  from  one  of  the  men ;  all  the  rest  were 
at  quiet,  eyen  more  so,  than  a  congregation  of 
sane  people.  The  sc^ne  was  deeply  impres- 
•hre,  urom  the  thoughts  it  suggested  or  the 
power  of  Christianity  oTer  the  mind  Of  man, 
cTon  in  a  state  c^  derangement  Here  the 
demons  are  cast  out  by  the  power  of  benero- 
lence,  and  the  sacred  bfluences  of  religion 
check  the  ragings  of  those  who  have  lost  the 
ccntrol  of  reason.  What  a  change  in  the 
treatmsnt  and  the  conduct  of  the  insane  it 
here  !  and  the  €k)qpel  hat  done  it  all.  The 
whipt  and  the  chains  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  at  the  voice  of  kindness  the  insane  have 
hecome  as  tractable  at  little  children. 

On  Tuesday  last,  I  visited  the  Asylum  for 
the  I>eai  and  Ihimb,  in  company  with  Rev. 
Mr.  €hdlattdet,  the  first  instructor  m  die  in- 
stitution. It  is  worth  a  ride  to  Hartford  to 
witness  what  may  be  seen  here.  The  checr- 
ftilness  (^  the  pupib,  the  facility  with  which 
they  oonrerse,  the  perfection  to  wluch  the 
]anj[aage  hat  been  brought,  and  the  ease  and 
&miliarity  of  the  instructors  with  their  pu- 
pils, are  all  grttifying  spectacles.  I  attended 
the  morning  devotions  here,  which  are  truly 
the  most  impressive  that  I  ever  wime8sed,for 
I  went  to  see,  nther  than  take  a  part  in  the 
exercise.  The  prayer  is  offered  by  the  Prin- 
cipal in  the  language  of  signs,  to  which  the 
pupils  seem  Tery  attentive.  But  what  an  ik 
InatmtioB  it  it  of  the  omnisdeace  of  €k>d  ! — 
We,  who  can  talk,  and  always  talk,  seem  to 
feel  that  the  audible  voice  is  necessary  to 
make  our  wants  known ;  we  forget  that  "  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  are  in  every  place,*'  and  that 
he  can  see  our  thoughts  as  well  as  hear  our 
wordt.  There  wat  perfect  stillneat  during 
the  prayer,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  not  a 
breath  wat  heard,  but  I  felt  that  the  Divine 

rresence  was  near,  as  I  never  felt  before. — 
fslt  that  the  i»ayers  of  these  poor  mutes 
were  answered,  ana  I  felt,  too,  bow  great  is 
the  power  of  Christianity.  Never  could  such 
a  tight  at  thit  be  witnessed,  except  where  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  (jk)d  prevails.  But  do 
we,  who  call  ourselres  Christians,  realize  the 
the  truth  of  his  spirituality,  at  the  deaf  and 
dumb  persons  dor  We  have  our  Gerizim 
and  Jerusalem,  as  though  the  voice  of  prayer 
could  only  be  heard  in  such  places,  not  seem- 
ing to  think  that  ihe  language  of  the  heart  it 


Toeal  in  all  pUicet  to  the  ear  of  Divine  lorre» 
that  the  temple  of  the  Lord  it  wherever  a 
man  is  to  be  found,  his  altar  the  human 
heart,  and  the  sacrifice  the  pure  and  holy 
thought  <<  uttered  or  unexpressed.''  I  leant 
a  lesson  here,  which,  I  trust,  will  never  be 
forgotten  ;  I  learned  the  value  of  our  fiiith,  to 
see  it  in  a  new  light,  and  my  gratitude  could 
not  but  be  aroused,  that  my  lot  has  been  cast 
in  a  Christian  land. 

J.  A.  B. 

Mndg^  Jwr  HU  Aam$r.  Fmmif  Magamim, 
The  Father  of  Agrtcidture  te  Franee. 

Olivier  de  Serres,  Seigneur  of  Pnidel, 
wat  bom  in  1739;  and  is  said  to  have 
devoted  himself  to  an  agricultural  lifis 
purely  from  the  principle  of  an  enlightened 
christian  patriot,  when  opportunitiet  were 
oflfered  for  public  distinction.  He  was 
brother  of  Jean  de  Serres,  one  of  the  four 
Protestant  ministers,  whom  Henry  4th  oon- 
suited  when  he  embraced  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion,  and  doubtless  had  the  power 
of  advancing  hit  friends  to  infloenoe  and 
oHiee.  Olivier  took  up  hie  abode  in  the 
oouotry,  that  he  might  lead  the  eultivaltMra 
of  the  toil  in  the  way  of  improvement. 
Forty  years  afterwards,  he  published  his 
great  work,  under  the  title  of  <'  Theatre  d' 
Affriculturei  et  metuage  det  champs,"  (^ 
which  five  editions  were  sold  in  ten  years, 
and  this  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  nineteen,  four  of  which  were  publiriied 
at  Geneva.  But  from  1M2  antU  18(KI, 
this  remarkable  work  was  forgotten,  and 
had  become  extremely  rare,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  it  should  be  reprinted  in  tiM 
old  style,  with  notes,  under  the  ministrj  of 
Neuchateau.  It  is  evident  from  the  work, 
that  the  the  author  was  a  man  of  learning 
and  research,  as  well  as  of  skill  and  uan 
triodsm,  as  he  quotes  Calo,  CotuMella, 
Varro,  Vii^l  and  Pliny,  and  recomm^Mb 
certain  praotbes  in  agriculture,  which  had 
fiillen  into  disuse  sinee  their  time.  The 
"  Theatre"  is  divided  into  five  leading 
points,  with  subdivitiont. 

First,  he  directs  to  the  different  kinds  of 
toil  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  them, 
by  obtervinff  the  plants  which  they  sponta- 
neously produce  and  otherwise,  so  that  the 
chapters  under  that  head  are  described  as 
forming  a  little  treatise  on  chemistry,  mine- 
ralogy  and  botany,  as  they  were  viewed  at 
the  time.  Next,  he  teaches  how  to  keep 
up  lands,  and  to  manage  them  aooordhig 
to  their  properties  aiiS  chmatee  ;  givaa 
good  instructions  on  rural  arohilaetara, 
and  patticularly  the  means  of  preservinf 
the  health  of  farmers  and  their  families,  an 
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,  otqectsaMto  be  much  neglected- in  Fftnoe 

'  ■fthe  present  day.     'ITie  sixih  chapter  re- 

i  Idles  lo  the  proper  treatment  of  servants  and 

'  neighborB,  afid  proves  that  good  nrnslerj 

!  nwie   good  Mrvanto.      Theae  And  otber 

'  bmnohea  oaastitute  tha  voluroe. 


UVING  SKRTCliES  OF  ITAtT-NO.  2. 

The  Imprisonment  and  probable  faie  of  Bi- 
shop Rez^,  Romish  Bishop  of  Detroit, 

ifir  tilt  Am,  Pmny  Maeaiinc.] 

The  ftUowing  account  we  hare  received 
frwi'B  Murce  in  which  w«  place  full  reli- 
. anee : 

"While  I  was  in  Rome,  in  1940, 1  met  with 
an  American  gentleman,  with  whom  I  had 
pieyJously  iiad  some  aciiuaintance  in  Paris— 
Ha  iofpimed  jne  lUat  he  had  arrived  in  com- 
pagy  with  Biahop  Rcze,  Bomau  Catholic  Bi- 
■h«p  of  Datniit,  and.  mfited  me  lo  make  him 
a  nrii.  I  ooDamted ;  awl  be  took  m«  to  ihe 
Oatrvent  ot  San  Lonazo  ia  Lneiiia,  whefe 
he  introdneed  me  to  him.  I  Ibond  tbe  Bithop 
iiatl  and  in(5onvmient  room  ia 
ry,  plainly  ijr  rather  very  mean- 
ly with  every  appearance  of  ?<>• 
hira.  Here  were  three  or  foof 
i  a  croM  bedstead  of  the  plain- 
art  kind  ;  and  X  lound  him  in  rather  depres' 
qad  i^rila,  althoHgh  without  any  espressiona 
at  '•omfilaini.       .... 

Isoon  began  to  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
kim,  which  encreased  with  my  ac<)ua in  lance. 
I  iaalned  that  he  had  come  from  America,  td 
'   jiMiiy  himself  .against  som^  false  charges, 
a«de  ty  persona  wh«  were  in  heart  oppoEed 
n  hum  on  acconnl  ofkiia  indep«n(I«tt  characiei 
tai  upright  conduct,  in  certain  cases,  and 
I  irtose  intrigues  had  now  rendered  him  in 
I   Ihct  a  prtjoner.    In  Detroit  he  had  aotpended 
'    several  priests  and  nana,  for  misconduct ;  and 
,    two  of  them,  (one  priefit  and  a  nun),  natives 
]    of  Belgium,  h^d  gone  to  Rome  to  protest,  and 
contTived  (o  enlist  in  their  interest  Father  da 
I    la  Marche.Procuralor-Generalofthe  Domini- 
can Order,  wlio'  is  aho  a  Belgian  by  hirlh, — 
The  Bishop's  euuiaifs,  however,  were  unable 
(o  yiane  anythiug  agnini  him,  and  even  failed 
I   ia  thcif  last  uUempt,  which  vna  lu  make  il 
'    appear  tb«l  he  had  pnrluincd  money  cnirust- 
10  hii  hands.     Exerlioni  were  iben.mnij* 
'Mivtot  him  la  Rvign  has  tiishoprklc :  for. 
)  a^oMKig  to  th«  rotes  of  Borne,  theae  were 
:  two  ways  to  raeate'  mcli  nn  ofliBe,  rii : 


convlMion  of  a  li^  crrfnte  aad  J  Bill— j  t».  ) 
Qunciaiion.  The  latter  he  declined,  becauae  f 
it  would  appear  like  a  virtual  confession  of  i 
guilt.  Though  DO  late  news  has  been  recei-  ? 
Ted,  it  is  lo  be  preenmed.  that  he  ia  stall  ) 
altre,  and  also  that  he  adheres  to  hia  reftnal,  ( 
because  the  Romish  Calendar  aiill  retains  ; 
his  name  asBishi^of  Dettwt,  and  gives  that  f 
of'the  Jetnit,.  the  Sight  Bcr.  Lef4rf«,  as  hia  i 
coadjutor.  5 

After  his  refusal  to  resign  his  Bishoprick,  ) 
his  enainiM  had  one  hope  lefi>-viz:  to  obtain  '< 
from  him,  by  intrigue  or  ill-ttaatinat.  aone  ( 
fact  or  confession  on  which  they  could  fotmd  / 
a  new  accusation.  He  therefore  was  sent  to  < 
the  Convent,  where  I  saw  him,  placed  in  a  ^ 
humiliating  and  uncomforiableutualioo.  kept  ) 
nnder  strict  watch,  and  nerer  allowed  to  leave  ', 
his  miserable  habitatitai,  except  for  a  short  ) 
walk  ia  tbe  city.  When  I  Srsi  formed  Ids  / 
acquaintance,  he  had  a  compaoioQ,  who  Tisi^  { 
ed  him  often,  and  attended  him  wfierever  he  ' 
Wi.Dt.  It  was  a  young  man  named  Cabane^  , 
a  French  priest,  from  Bivdeaux.-  He  was  full  '■ 
of  profeasioDB  of  respect  and  altackm«Bt  to  ; 
tbe  p^aeeuted  old  man,  and  showed. great  ef-  ^ 
ficiousneaa  en  every  occasion,  which  soon  die-  ( 
gnaled  me,  and  raiaed  many  euspieioDa  in  my  > 
mind  of  hia  sincerity.  Indeed,  1  soon  plainly  j 
warned  the  Bishop  to  be  on  his  guard,  sayiugi  ', 
I  bad  no  doubt  liiat  CSabaaea  Was  a  spy.  sat  I 
by  the  'Propaganda  lo  watch  and  betray  hita.  ) 
But  such  was  his  unsuspicious  character,  that  J 
I  found  I  could  not  make  any  imprcsaiaa  upon  ) 

Not  long  aRerwarda,  Cabanes  left  the  ^ty  s 
of  Rome,  and  circumstances  occurred,  which  { 
Itilly  jusiiiied  my  suepicions,  and  overcania  ) 
even  the  natural  credulity  ofBishopHeie.  A  J 
l^etter  was  brought,  siened  %*ith  Cabaoea'  own  f 
hand,  whkb  proved  that  he  was  supported  J 
during  bis  reaidence  in  tliat  city,  by  thefrieuds  ' 
of  the  Vicariate,  asa  spy  on  the  Freoeb-pneata^  , 
anil  particularly  on  himself.  Thai  letter-  it 
DOW  ia  ihe  possession  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor in  Romc- 

Ihad  freqnenl  and  familiar  in  lerviews  «riih  [ 
Bisliop  r.cz*  after  the  depatiure  ol  Cabanas,  - 
and  had  full  opponuniiy  to  oWrvc  the  strait-  , 
ened  circumstances  under  vvhicli  he  wus  kept 
The Fropagandaallowed  him  but  glO a  moaili  ^ 
for  his  board,  and  nothing  for  his  nilter  wants,  \ 
so  that  he  was  unBl>le  lo  dress  decently,  and  J 
much  iqore  so  to  appear  iu  a  manner  cxpk'CI-  • 
«d  efpfiesta.     Uis  aariai  or.  viDlet  colwed    ! 
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stockings  being  worn  out,  (which  are  consi- 
dered indispensable  to  a  bishop,)  I  saw  him 
darning  them  with  his  own  hands ;  and  he  was 
at  length  obliged  to  wear  boots  to  conceal  the 
the  want  <d  them.    He  waC  required  to  at- 
tend at  the  basilisk  of  St.  Peter  whenever  the 
Pope  was  present  at  the  Papal  chapels,  and  I 
had  sereral  times  an  opporiunhy  toj  observe 
how  he  got  there  and  returned,  and  the  treat- 
ment he  received  from  those  he  met.    Coach- 
es are  always  provided  on  such  occasions  for 
bishops;  but  none  was  ever  furnished  for  him; 
and  to  prevent  him  from  going  on  foot,  a 
friend  hired  a  carriage  to  take  him.    While 
he  watB  n  thechtiroh,  ai^  amidst  bishops,  car- 
dinals, and  others,  who  recognized  each  other 
by  Bodsy  kc,,  he  never  was  noticed  by  any 
one,  except  with  looks  of  aversion  or  eon- 
tempt:  for  every  one  feared  that  a  sign' of  re- 
spect or  even  of  common  politeness,  might  ex- 
pose himself  to  some  injury  and  perhaps  to 
excommunication.    After  the  close  of  the  cer- 
emonies, the  bishop  was  avoided,  and  left  to 
£nd  his  way  oat  alone,  while  the  rest  of  the 
eompaay  proceeded  to  the  door.    Not  one  of 
«U  present  on  such  occasions,  except  his  eere- 
moniaire  or  attendant,  was  ever  seen  to  hold 
any  intercourse  with  him.    From  the  rest : 
cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  noonks,  &g.,  he  re> 
eeived  ttoihing  but  the  most  repulsive  and  un- 
friendly looks. 

His   appearance  and  manners  usually  ex- 
pressed a  melancholy  state  of  mind ;  but  he 
never  spoke  with  severity  of  any  one,  partly 
1  presume  from  his  kind  disposition,  and  partly 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  watchfulness  of 
those  around  him.    I  never  saw  a  man  appa- 
rently more  meek  and  uniformly  self-possess- 
ed—but he  sometimes  spoke  with  great  feel- 
ing, in  general  terms,  oi  the  had  vassions  of 
some  men.    When  I  look  leave  of  him,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure  from  Rome,  in  1841,  he 
expressed  himself  with  much  affection,  said 
we  never  should  meet  again,  and  promised  to 
write  to  me-    I  urged  him  to  go  with  me, 
but  he  said  it  was  impossible.     I  addressed 
him  several  letters  from  different  places,  and 
was  surprised  that  I  received  no  answer.    At 
length,  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  a  French 
lady  pBt  a  letter  into  my  hands,  which  she 
told  me  she  had  received  from  Bishop  Reae 
hiiBself  in  Rxime.    In  it  he  informed  that  he 
had  written  me  several  previous  letters,  which 
he  had  entrusted  to  a  young  priest  of  the 
Propagandas,  whom  he  had  despatched  to  his 
diocese  in  America— but  of  them,  I  have  never 
yet  received  any  further  information. 

While  in  Paris,  I  we#t  one  day  to  the  oflWe 
of  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  who  is  in  fact,  the  ehiel 
of  what  may  be  oallad  the  spintaal  pojioe, 
and  truly   the  only    real  Bishop  of  France. 


The  Pope  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
kingdom  than  he  has  with  America :  all  the 
business  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
dinal Vicar,  as  moch  as  the  affairs  of  the  U. 
States  are  in  those  of  a  oertain  ecclesiastic  in 
Rome.  While  stavdin^  in  the  office,  I  disco- 
vered Cabanes,  conversing  at  one  of  the  desks. 
He  also  recognized  me,  as  I  perceived  by  his 
actions — for  he  immediately  skulked  away 
with  a  rapid  and  stealthy  gait,  pulling  his 
cloak  as  high  tip  to  his  face  as  he  eould,  and 
quickly  jpaased  behind  ma  and  disappeared.  A 
short  Ume  after>  being  a^ia  ift  the  ssjae 
.place,  that  ti^eacherous  priest  perceived  m?. 
and  stole  off  again  like  a  cat,  with  the  strong- 
est appearance  of  guilt. 

The  last  information  I  ever  received  about 
Bishop  R6z6,  was  in  the  year  1841,  from  some 
of  my  friends  in  Bordeaux.  They  told  me 
that  he  never  would  pass  the  firattCiers  of  Ilgly 
agaiRf^  and  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Oaa- 
veat  of  Monte  Casino,  nsax  Cspia,  ia  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  is  a  oitizen  of  the 
United  States. 


^ 
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&I.K  Plamt.— The  ioUpwing  letter  frop 
Tk  Smith  McOauley,  Esq.,  our  Coosiil  at . 
Tripoti,  to  ^ratiois  Markoe,  Jr.,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Institute,  will  be  read 
with  much  interest.  Be  transmits  with  it 
sonsftseed  of  tha  vegeiabUMk,  whioh»  in 
all  pvobftbility,  in  omr  varied  aad  wtmiir- 
ful  soil  and  climate,  will  become  a  new  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  and,  like  our  cotton,  a 
new  and  important  source  of  wealt^^ir- 
Should  it  sueoeed,  and  become  a  gf oat- sta- 
ple article  like  oar  eotfon,  what  hnpoitsftt 
consequences  may  we  not  expect  to  follow 
from  its  introduction  ?-T-5e/cc^e<^. 

U.    S.    CONSTTLATB,        i 

Tnqxfiif  %Bth  Dec.  1844.  $ 

Sir  : — I  herewith  transtwit  to  the  Institute 
a  smail  specimen  of  *  vegetable  silk,'  i^ised 
from  a  few  seed  that  I  received  from  Luc- 
ca, Italy,  which  originally  came  from 
Syria. 

Without  any  instruction  or  knowledge  of 
this  plant,  I  sowed  the  seed  in  pots  in  ihe 
month  of  March  fast.  In  May  and  June, 
they  oTitaiiied  the  height  of  six  to  ^ght 
inches,  when  I  transplanted  them  into  my 
garden,  about  eight  inches  apart,  much  too 
near  as  my  experience  proves,  fn  the 
months  of  August  and  September  they  were 
in  flower,  and  the  pods  commenced  opening 
in  October,    the  plants  being  from  sbt  to 
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dght  feet  high,  and  though  we  hare  had  the 
thermometer  frequently  at  low  aa  42  de- 
gree Fahrenheit,  and  the  apricot  and  pro- 
memnate  trees,  with  the  rine,  have  all 
shed  their  leares,  yet  there  remain  aeyeral 
nods  on  the  ^silk  plant'  which  are  still  per- 
fectly green,  and  show  no  signs  of  sufiering 
or  cold.  This,  with  some  ^er  proofs  of 
the  plant  heing  hardy,  induces  me  to  he- 
lleve  and  hope  that  it  might  he  success- 
fully cultivated  in  all  our  cotton  growing 
States,  and  should  it  hecome  a  staple  com- 
modity, no  douht  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  would  soon  discover  the  means 
of  spinning  it  without  the  aid  of  the  cotton 
fibre,  which  I  am  told  they  use  in  Syria  to 
assist  in  s|Hnning-^-4heir  knowledge  of  the 
art  not  eztaBding  beyond  the  primitive  dis- 
taff. The  only  information  tlwt  I  have  ac- 
quired of  this  plant,  further  than  recounted 
above,  is  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
^  propaganda'  established  here,  who  has  seen 
it  growing  in  Syria,  where  he  tells  me  it 
flourishes,  and  that  '  the  cultivation  of  a 
•Bsall  field  gives  a  support  to  a  family ;' 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  it  is  ex- 
tremely productive.  The  plants  grow  to 
the  hsiight  of  ten  to  fiftaen  feet»  and  are 
MDerally  separated  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
from  each  other. 

I  also  forward  you  by  this  occasion  the 
small  quantity  of  seed  of  the  plant  which 
the  limited  number  I  have  raised  enables 
■M  to  spare,  with  the  hope  of  sending  a 
greater  quantity  next  year,  should  the  cli- 
mate of  our  Southern  States  prove  favora- 
ble to  its  culture,  or  should  it  be  even  other- 
wise faateresting. 

I  beg  you  will  distribute  these  seeds 
amomt  those  gentlemen  of  our  <  cotton 
growing  States,'  who  will  take  an  interest 
m  making  an  experiment  of  the  cultivation. 

Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  most  qbedi- 
eeS  servant, 

D.  SMITH  M'CAULY. 
To  FaAxeis  Markox.  Jr.,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec. 

of  the  National  Institute,  Washington. 

Fitr  tk0  Amer,  Pemtf  Magannt, 
HATUBAIi  HISTORY* 

The  London  Annals  of  Natural  History, 
No.  102,  for  July,  1845,  contains  articles  on 
the  following  subjects :— • 

1.  Soma  species  of  Cuscuta*  C.  C.  Bab- 
iogton.  2.  British  Aunelides ;  Dr.  John- 
son. 3.  British  Desmidioe ;  J.  Ralft.  4. 
Colors  of  Leaves  and  Petals;  E.  C. 
Nonrse.  5.  Coleopterous  Insects  collected 
in  the  Qallipagos  Islands ;  Q.  R.  Water- 
house.     61  Organization  of  Lucan<B  and 


Oorbis:  M.  A.  Yalenciennes.  Proceedings 
of  other  Learned  Societies. 

The  colors  of  leaves  and  petals^  says 
N.  W.  Nourse,  are  caused  by  fiui^  m  a  thm 
layer  of  vessels  under  the  cuticle.  This 
may  be  easily  torn  off  with  the  cuticle,  and 
then  the  booy  of  the  leaf  or  petal  is  a 
colorless  mass  of  cellular  tissue.  With 
few  exceptions,  that  tissue  is  never  cobred. 

<<  The  mecmmical  or  accidental  circum- 
stances which  influence  the  colors,  are  the 
situation  of  the  ceils,  their  size,  form,  and 
number,  their  mixture  with  each  other, 
and  their  visibility.  Tints  may  be  pro- 
duced by  mixing  (liferent  colors  in  wSst- 
ent  cellfl^  dec. 

In  the  article  Ae  chemical  caoaea  of 
color  are  not  considered. 

Birds. — It  was  nearly  20  years  since  a 
complete  classification  of  the  ^Mcies  of 
birds  had  been  attempted,  when  O.  R.  Gray 
performed  the  task,  with  the  advantaffei 
afibrded  by  his  position  in  the  Britirii 
Museum.  His  system  is  <'for  the  most 
part  consistent  witn  natural  afiinities." 

A  RxHARKiBLK  Tkkf.— There  is  an  oak  cf 
magnificent  dimensit  ns  ■^TM^'ng  in  Sherwood 
forest,  between  Nottingham  and  MansfiHd, 
England,  whose  history  is  as  follows : 

The  estate  is  that  now  universally  knowa 
as  Newstead.  Lord  Byron 's  grandftther 
being  much  embarrassed,  ordtfed  all  the 
trees  ^that  were  saleable  on  his  dcaaain  to  hs 
cot  down.  A  certain  Mr.  Dodsworth,  a  weal- 
thy attorney,  had  often  paned  and  observed 
this  tree,  and,  on  hearing  of  his  Lordship's 
intention,  went  himself  to  Newstesd  and  cS' 
fered  Lord  Byron  £50  (|244)  for  the  tree;  a 
le^  agreement  was  speedily  made,  by  whieh 
neither  the  present  nor  any  fViture  proprietor 
of  Newsteaa,  should  have  any  rignt  to  cot 
down  the  tree.  When  it  died,  theland  oveiw 
shadowed  by  it  was  to  revert  to  the  New- 
stead  estate.  The  agreement  is  regularly  en* 
tered  in  the  estate  deeds.  It  is  probably  tha. 
only  tree  on  earth,  that  nobody  has  a  right  to 
cut  down.  The  tree  is  now  preserved  with 
great  care.  Its  branches  measure  200  ft%t  m 
circumference,  its  tnmk  four  feet  ftom  the 
gioiuid,  thirteen  feet. 


Cincinnati. — The  second  child  bom  in 
Cincinnati  still  lives,  and  has  not  seen  the 
middle  age  of  life,  while  Chicinnati  coo- 
tains  80,000  inhabitants.     The  old  pioneer 
who  first   settled  where  Cincinnati  now 
stands,  when  Ohio  was  a  wilderness,  walks   / 
among  us  hearty  and  strong,  amid  a  throng   ( 
of  two  millions  of  souls !    Aiid  the  first  child    ? 
bom  of  American  parents  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany  mountains,  who  knew  Ws«ihingtoD  aa 
a  Surveyor  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha,    ( 
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when  th6  whole  north- west,  with  iniinaterial 
ezceptioiis,  was  io  posecssiop  of  the  savage, 
isyetaKTe,  and  searoo  nmabers  her  fi>ur- 
soore  years  and  tea,  yet  in  her  dfay  sh  i  has 
witnessed  the  growth  of  an  Empire— the 
peopling  of  the  mighty  valley  between  the 
base  of  the  Blue  £dge  and  Rocky  Moon- 
tains! 

ProdiguMisI  indeed!  Far  more  like  en- 
chantment thmi  reality ;  a  picture  which  has 
no  resemblance  in  the  annals  of  the  world  1 
What  will  another  60  years  accomplish  if 
the  American  people  remain  united,  free  and 
prosperous?  We  have  heard  many  regret 
that  they  had  not  lived  a  little  earlier,  in  the 
French  Revolution,  when  its  prodigious 
events  kept  the  workl  suspended  m  excited 
admiiation  and  astonishment,  and  we  have 
shared  the  feeling.  Bi^  more  rational  were 
the  wish  to  have  lived  a  half  century  later, 
to  behold  the  wonders  which  progressive 
C^viliza^  wUi  then  exhibit^  and  to  ascer- 
tain  the  destiny  of  this  great  Republic. — Se- 
U^ted. 


An  AnYBNTUBBR  iM  California. — 
Captain  Wilkes,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
{  Oregon  Ejcpedition,  describes  a  visit  made 
^  by  a  part^  up  (me  of  the  arms  of  the  Sacra, 
c  mento  River  to  the  residence  of  Captain 
\  Suter.  He  is  represented  as  a  S(viss  by 
birth,  and  as  .having  been  a  Lieutenant  in 
die  Swiss  Ghiards,  during  the  time  of  Ciiarles 
X.  Soon  afler  the  Revolution  of  July,  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  resided  in 
Missouri  He  then  removed  to  California, 
and  obtained  from  the  Government  a  condi- 
tional grant  (^thirty  leagoes  square,  bound- 
ed by  &  Sacramento  river  on  the  West 
He  erected  his  dwelling  and  fortification  on 
a  place  which  he  calls  New  Helvetia,  50 
mues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento, 
and  the  head  ^  the  navigation,  during  the 
dry  season.  A  young  gentleman  from 
Newport  named  Criger,  was  connected  with 
his  estabnshment. 

When  Oatpt  S.  first  settled  at  this  place  in 
1839,  he  was  surrounded  by  hostile  tribes 
of  Ttv*">«<«t  But  by  his  enerfi^y  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  aid  of  a  small  party  of  trap- 
pers, he  contrived  to  control  them,  and  even 
to  win  many  to  lus  aid.  He  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Administrator,  and  exercise! 
supreme  power  in  his  own  district  His 
btnUings  eonnsted  of  extensive  corrals  and 
dwelling  houses.  He  paid  for  labor  in 
goods,  and  his  stock  at  the  time,  amounted 
to  1000  horses,  2500  cattle,  and  1000  sheep. 
He  has  40  Indians  at  work  for  him,  and  had 
'    commenced  extensive  operations  in  fiirming. 


He  was  frank,  intelligent,  conversed  in  sev- 
eral languages,  and  kid  a  wife  and  daugh- 
ter, wh<mi  he  expected  to  join  him*  There 
were  nine  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
New  Helvetia.  In  the  evenmff,  the  pnrty 
was  fiivored  with  a  dance  by  Indian  ooys. 
Capt  S.  may  well  be  called  a  pioneer.  It 
is  by  such  men  and  with  such  energies,  that 
a  new  empire  will  be  built  up  on  the  ^orea 
of  the  IHicific. 


t7,000 
40,000 


Ma.  Waldo's  Bequssts. — ^Probate  was 
granted  on  the  will  of  the  late  Daniel  Wal- 
do,  of  Wofcester,  on  Monday.  The  Wcw- 
oester  Spy  gives  the  following  aecurate  list 
of  the  pubUo  donations  bequeathed  by  tha 
will: 

To  the  Calvinist  Society  in  Wor. 
oester,  dwelling-house  and  ves- 
try, valued  at        .        .        . 

To  the  Massachusetts  Gk>neral 
Hospital,     .... 

To  the  Bfassachusetts  Medical  So- 
ciety, in  Worcester  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Hos- 
pital  in  Worcester, 

To  the  Amerioan  Bos^  of  For- 
eign Mksions, 

To  the  Amerioan  Board  of  Do* 
mestio  Missions, 

To  Amerioan  Tract  Society,    • 

To  American  Bible  Society, 

To  American  Education  Sooie|hr, 

To  Amerioan  Colonization  m- 
ciety, 

To  Leicester  Academy, 

To  Woreester  County  Hortio«l- 
tural  Society, 

To  Prfoon  Disoipline  Society, 
1  o  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  in 
New  York, 

To  the  same,  in  Boston, 

To  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Bar 
Infirmary,    .... 

To  Banffor  Theological  SenuMU 
ry,  Maine,      .... 

To  Windsor  Theologioal  Semina- 
ry, Connecticut,  . 


6,000 
40,000 

10,000 
6,000 

10,000 
6,000 

10,000 
6,000 

s,oeo 

6,000 

6,000 
6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

•180,000 

In  addition  to  the  above,  he  gave  during 
his  lifetime  to  the  Calvinist  Society,  a 
meeting-house  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stood, 
valued  i^  about  (U/HK),  and  sundry  large 
donations  to  various  oublio  literary  and 
charitable  institutions. 
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Sw^et  home  of  peace  !  the  lingering  day 

Still  plays  upon  thy  turrets  grey ; 
Bat  silent  bow  the  voice  of  prayer, 

Wjiidi  once  uprose  so  sweetly  there : 
Tke  cricket's  fitful  cry  alone 

Is  mingled  with  the  low  wind's  moan, 
_  Sadly  they  seena  to  wail  the  fate, 

That  left  thy  altars  desolate. 

Sweet  home  of  peace !  how  oft  I've  stood 

Amid  thy  little  solitude  ; 
1.  troaml  boVf  stolea  forth  to  eet 

The  crane's  bill  and  the  violel,— 
-And  listened  to  the  village  hum 

Wlitefc  on  the  quiet  air  would  come, 
With  the  long  ecboiag  lauffh  asd  shoat» 

Sent  shrilly  from  the  urchin  rout. 

And  oft  9t  Autnran's  balmy  eve, 

When  iNright  flowers  begin  to  leave 
TJm  faded  grass,  and  gloriously 

The  harvest  moon  went  up  the  sky ; 
From  the  far  distant  greenwood  tree, 

The  kits  right  notes  of  melody 
Stole  upwards  to  the  holy  ground, 

As  joyously  the  dance  went  round. 

Here,  when  the  Sabbath  day  was  done, 

And  tvddil^  the  Summer  sun 
6^^e  over  the  little  vale  below, 

Upros4f  tht  hynui,  bo  sweet,  so  slow. 
The  traveller  in  the  distant  glen 

Paused  on  his  way  to  catch  again 
The  lingering  notes,  till  parting  day 

Threw  its  cold  shadows  o'er  his  way. 

Those  days  have  passed ;  and  mournfully 
The  chilling  wind  goes  rustling  by. 

But  finds  not  there  those  beanteons  iiowersy 
It  sported  with  in  happier  haurs  ; 

A^id  gentle  forms  who  loved  to  gaze 
Upon  their  bloom  in  youthful  days. 

Like  them  have  passeu  away  and  died, 

Airti  humble  here  sleep  side  by  side. 

(Selected. 

Stakch  pACTORrEs  LY  Maittc. — ^The  Nor- 
rti^ffowock  Press  states  that  there  are  three 
starch  fttfctorles  hi  process  of  erection  in 
fhe  smail  town  of  Starks,  and  the  aonoimt 
of  capita!  invested  in  them  is  from  15  to 
$*iO,000.  These  factories  will  bo  com- 
])Xe\od  ftnd  go  into  operation  the  ensuing 
faP.  ft  is  estimated  that  00,000  bushels  of 
pot^oes  will  be  consutned  by  these  mills 
alone,  which  must  be  supplied  by  the 
\  farmers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
kKJMions,  and  that  the  need(»d  bushcJls 
hm&  been  ooitmeted  ft>r  at  l!^I^<>aiits 
p^r  huatml.'  Th«r»  are  hqw  fcea  staf^h 
factories  under  way  in  Somers^  oounty- 


Pbstty  Names  j^aui^g  the  1;«dhns.-^- 
,The  names  which. tho  Seaeea  Indiana  give 
their  women  «ocrod  pkttsandy  enough  on 
the  ear.  To  prove  thi^,  we  ha^  to  say 
that  among  the  most  conmnon  cognomens 
are  such  as  Rose-on-the-Busb^  the  SoA-Aii> 
Welcome  Home,  '  Summer-Bud,  Bird- 
at^Night,  Sweet- Valley.Qusb,  Wiml-on. 
Wings,  Shining. Star,  Yotmg  Paws,  Lafkp 
in-the  Morning,  Maple-Bud,  and  others  of 
equally  soft  and  gentle  import.  There  b 
Bome  poetry  ^about  the  names  at  least  of 
these  children  of  the  fi>re^. 


OoBAir  SrsAMEBS.-^The  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury says  that  a  resectable  firm  in  that 
town  Is  now  engaged  in  oonstnioting  ikt 
first  of  a  line  of  seven  steamen^  to  4fade 
between  that  port  and  Rio  Janeiro.  Th« 
same  concern  id  building  also  a  line  of 
steamers  lor  the  New  York  trade,  of  a 
thousand  tons  burthen. — The  Suih» 


The  DtTMB  Taught  to  Speak. — ^The 
Lexington  Observer  states,  that  Jacob  P. 
Todhunter,  born  deaf  and  dumb,  aged 
twenty- five  yoars,  has  been  taught  to  ar- 
ticulate by  his  instructor,  Robert  T.  An- 
derson. The  editor  was  incredulous  when 
he  heard  this  statement,  but  Jacob  called 
on  him,  bade  thim  "  good  morning,"  made 
himself  distinctly  understood  in  converea- 
tion,  and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  with 
ease  ant]  clearness. — The  ConstelldtioTu 
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NaSa 

CARRYING    THE    HOST. 


(        In  Uie  louibem  |iuru  of  Europe  iliis  tpeo 

<  tacle  is  very  common.  To  imveliers  iu  hal; 
>,  or  Spsin,  in  Aufi  ia  <t  Bd^ium, certain  paris 

'^    of  SwiizeTiand,  BprmftD}',  kc .  (he  scene  will 

<  doubiless  be  f^riiilLsr.  The  elfanger,  se  lie 
^  psEtes  through  llie  slruflsof  a  cily,  heers  ihe 
i  scund  of  voice?,  or,  it  may  be,  of  mu^ip.  ami 
S  finds  a  crowd  approaching,  aircompatiying  a 
}    pruceksioQ,  led  by  a  aainber  of  prii'ais,  ihe 

tirEt  of  whom  carries  a  consecrated  waler, 
placeJ  in  a  lich  case,  wliilt;  ihe  t'cuple  make 
enjie^sions  of  ihe  ffi-alest  rrsptci-  The 
bearer  of  the  object,  so  much  veneraled,  is 
in  many  eases  sheltered  by  a  handsome 
canap;  borne  by  four  men ;  and  various  modes 
are  adopted  in  dilTerent  countries,  and  in 
different  circumtiances,  to  express  the  Eolemn 
reYetence  of  the  people. 

Tn  many  couniries,  und  in  some  jierhaps  at 
the  present  day.  it  would  iiave  been  unwfe 
for  any  passenger,  even  a  foreigner,  on  meet- 
ing such  k  procession  in  the  streets,  to  keep 


his  head  cbT«red.  In  Mexico,  as  well  u  ' 
Rome.  US  some  of  oai  own  coontrymai  can  ', 
bear  wimesf^,  Americana  hare  had  their  halt  I 
kuocLed  olT,  and  some  have  met  with  still  * 
harsher  treatment,  who  for  any  reasoa  de-  } 
1h>  ed  lo  bow,  or  even  to  kneel  to  the  taoau         ' 

Now  tbia  is  a  subject  worthy  of  some  at-   ' 
renii  n  at  the  present  time,  on  more  account 
than  one.     We  do  not  introduce  it  t<f  Durres 
ders  10  remind  ihem  of  scenes  of  fanatical  vie 
lence :  bui  we  would  aid  them  in  forming  a 
accurate  acqnaintance  with  that  poliiico-reli-^  < 
eious  system  of  which  it  forms  a  pari,     T" 
Jesuits  have  been  recently  restored  to  power  i 
and  influence  in  the  kingdom  of  France  and   [ 
its  dependencies  J   and  aiill   m6re  recently,  < 
vi*;  within  a  few  weeks,  have  been  au 
marily  aeain  excluded.     Why   these  m< 
uresf    Ilie  nature,  objects  and    means 
that  peculiar  association  have  now  become  < 
subjects  of  alieniion  in  the  United  Stales;  and  f 
the  scene  represented  in  our  print  is  a  speci.  I 
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men  of  erne  of  their  favoritei^  modes  of  optra^ 
tioo.  Thef  dc^not  appear  in  all  the  procee- 
sions  whica  tbey^.  promote  or  set  in  motion; 
bnt  they  set  in  operation  other  ^ehgions  or- 
ders, to  act  as  thev  direct.  In  This  consists 
one  of  the  distingishing  characteristics  of  the 
Jesuits,  that  thev  manage,  by  same  meant 
or  other,  to  get  tne  control  of  men  and  insti- 
tutions of /lifferent  kinds,  and  give  them  such 
a  direction  as  they  please,  often  without  al* 
lowing  them  to  suspect  their  designs;  and 
another  characteristic*  is,  those  designs  are 
political  and  extensive,  but  altogether  selfish. 
The  picture  given  by  the  author  of  that  new 
and  most  popular  novel,  "The  Wandering 
Jew,"  is  so  just,  that  its  author  has  excited 
the  r^cor  of  the  Jesuits  by  his  work,  and 
has  probably  done  much  to  procure  the  sud- 
den removal  of  their  order  from  France. 

Public  processions,  when  skillfully  man-' 
a^ed,  produce  strong  impressions  upon  public 
minds;  but  more  effects  are  aimed  at  in  many 
of  those  set  in  motion  by  Rome,  than  we  are 
at  first  apt  to  imagine.  Let  us  consider  for  a 
moment,  the  doctrines  and  the  practices,  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious,  inculcated  by  that 
above  depicted.  The  chief  object  held  up  to 
view,  is  the  wafer  or  biscuit,  which  the  priest 
professes  to  have  converted  by  certain  cere- 
monies, into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  «This  doctrine  is  to  be  admitted,  by  a 
practical  and  visible  sign  of  respect  or  admi- 
ration. Every  individual  in  the  streets,  there- 
fore, (where  the  plan  is  fViIly  carried  into 
operation,)  most  avow  himself  for  or  against 
the  doctrine.  This  is  one  of  the  easy  and 
cheap  ways  of  exercising  a  spiritual  police 
svstem  over  mankind.  It  is  more  convenient 
than  domiciliary  visitation,  or  a  double  set  of 
spies,  though  not  less  arrogant  or  oppressive. 

In  the  next  place,  it  humbles  the  people  at 
the  feet  of  the  priesthood.  There  goes  the 
ecclesiastic  who  has  performed  the  miracle, 
the  man  who  has  made  the  object  of  adora* 
tion  /  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  **  Important 
Dutinction,^  between  Christian  Ministers 
aad  Priests,  drawn  bv  Bishop  Whatefy, 
and  given  in  the  23d  number  of  this  magazine, 
(page  362,)  anil  he  may  be  better  able  to  per- 
ceive how  all  this  machinery  is  made  to  es- 
tablish the  hierarchy  of  Rome. 

But  let  him  not  lose  sight  of  the  political 
connections  of  scenes  like  this.  The  State 
is  intimately  interested  in  the  business ; 
and  th«i>  <*  secular  arm'*  stands  ready,  in 
some  countries,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  enforce  those  expressions  of  respect  to  the 
host,  and  the  countless  imag[es,  relics,  &c, 
which  are  held  up  for  adoration.  We  have 
not  room  to-day  to  add  the  many  facts  and 
remarks  which  present  themselves  to  our 
minds.  We  have  seen  countries  where 
this  system  prevails,  and  have  known 
much  of  the  sufierings  of  nations  whom  it 
oppresses.  We  would  that  our  countrymen 
knew  the  long  history  of  which  it  forms  a  part, 
and  rejoice  that  tney  have  more  desire 
and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 


it.  We  will  merely  add,  that  in  Paris,  under 
Louis  18th,  we  havg  seen  the'  htSst  l^rae 
through  the  streets  amidst  crowds,j>roeeeded 
by  twenty-four  fine  little  boys,  neatly  dressed, 
who  carried  baskets  of  fresh  rose-leaves,  and 
at  every  dozen  steps,  halted,  turned,  and 
»ri»d  them  on  the  ground,  like  farmers  sow- 
^g  ^pmiA.  to  be  trodden  by  tha  haughty  eccle- 
siastics in  their  splendid  dresses,  who  delight 
in  dM^radin^man  even  from  cmiklhood.— 
The  French  Revolution  of  July,  put  an  end  10 
such  scenes — but  the  Jesuits  had  just*  b^pn 
to  revive  them  only  a  few  months  faWore 
their  late  re-expulsion.  We  would  repeat, 
th^t  this  topic  is  important,  chiefly  as  a  paft 
of  a  great  system. 


Chinese  Printing  slmplifled  by  American  ia« 

geunlty* 

We  have  received,  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Presbyterian    Board   of    Missions,  two 
small  volumes  of  specimens  of*  the  Chinese  . 
type  recently  maniifiictured  by  that  sodetjT'l 
on  a  new  plan. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  reading  publie  gen- 
erally, that  the  Chinese  still  adhere  to  their 
ancient  practice,  of  cutting  in  a  wooden  block 
every  page  of  a  book  or  other  work  which 
they  print.  Foreigners  have  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  conform  to  this  practice,  in  every- ^ 
thing  they  wished  to  publish  m  that  lan- 
guage ;  and  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
most  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  mission- 
ary operations,  as  the  expense  of  book-ma- 
king is  thus  rendered  very  great.  The  pecu- 
liar ^nature  of  the  written  language  of  that 
people  is  such,  as  apparently  to  render  it  im- 
possible to  devise  any  simpler  or  cheaper 
mode :  for  the  characters,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, stand  for  words ;  and  any  common 
book,  even  if  it  should  extend  to  but  a  few 
pages,  would  demand  a  vast  number  of  char- 
acters. 

About  ten  years  ago,  however,  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  some  of  the  Chinese  scholars  of 
Paris,  to  separate  compound  characters  into 
their  elements,  and  make  a  type  for  each* 
The  thought  was  made  public  some  time 
since,  in  one  of  the  letters  of  Rev.  Dr.  Baird ; 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Lowry,  Secretary  of  the  Society 
above  mentioned,  after  several  yeara  of  toil 
and  study,  with  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  skillful 
hand  in  cutting  matrices,  (Mr.  Dyer,)  and 
such  other  assistance  as  could  be  obtained^ 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  a  valuable  set  of 
moulds  and  type,  which  are  already  in  use 
in  China. 

The  reader  will  easily  apprehend  the  naturt 
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tiid  hnj^Nortanee   of  the   improrement,  after 
taking  into  view  the  following  facta-: 

1.  About  20,000  characters  are  used  in  the 
most  common  kinds  of  Chinese  books;  far 
too  many  to  be  prepared  separately  before- 
hand. 

2.  About  one  half  of  these  are  compounds, 
of  two  simple  characters  each,  which  are 
easily  separable,  and  then  leare  bat  about 
25a  - 

3.  A  number  of  other  compounds,  which  : 
are  not  easily  susceptible  of  such  a  division, 
are  placed  in  separate  cases;  in  the  order' of 
their  radicals  and  the  number  of  other  strokes 
by  which  they  are  respectively  formed.  This 
order  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
remarks : 

2.  There  are  214  Radical  characters,  formed 
of  different  numbers  of  strokes,  from  one  to 
seventeen.  Most  Chinese  dictionaries  are 
arranged  first  according  to*  this Himple  plan : 
that  16,  characters  containing  a  radical  of  one 
stroke  are  placed  first,  succeeding  each  other 
according  to  the  number  of  strokes  super- 
added ;  those  with  a  radical  of  two  strokes 
next  &c.  On  this  plan  the  types  of  the  radi- 
cals and  compounds  are  arranged  in  their 
cases.  A  farther  distinction  is  made,  by 
which  radicals  and  com  pounds  formed  of  per- 
pendicular strokes,  are  separated  from  those 
with  honieonial  strokes. 

5.  The  general  result  is,  that  five  sets  of 
cases  are  necessary  for  every  printer,  with 
eompftrtmenti  much  more  nuinerous  than 
those  used  in  printing  any  othet;  language : 
but,  so  simple  and  practical  is  the  plan  of 
arrangement,  that  no  great  difficulty  is  expe< 
rienced  by  compositors  in  finding  the  type 
-they  want  They  can  reach  four  fifths  of  all 
the  characters  they  need  without  stirring 
ioore  than  three  steps,  and  all  within  a  dis- 
^rt^flfie  of  twel/e  fb^t. 

'The  work?  before  us,  printed  in  this  man- 
ner and  horn  the  American  type,  (partly  as 
^ecfimens  for  the  criticism  of  Chinese  soho- 
ikrs,  and  partly  as  guides  to  printers,)  are 
much  more  neat  and  distinct  than  ordinary 
Chinese  printing.  We  are  informed  also,  that 
there  will  be  m  great  saying  of  expense  in  the 
Jong  ran,  because,  although  the  outlay  for  a 
^font  of  type  is  necessarily  great,  they  may  be 
'^ised  at  a  fiir  cheaper  rate  than  blocks  can  bs 
cat)  the  standing  priee  of  which  at  Amoy,  as 


we  were  assured  by  a  learned  natire  lately 
in  this  country,  is  four  cents  for  cTery  char- 
acter. ■* 


THE  liAST  IBfPRfiCATION. 

C^mmtttuetOed  f»r  ths  Amer.  Penmf  Mag(vnn9, 
A  True  Tale^ 

BY  AN  officer's  WIDOW. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  third  and  fifth  com- 
mandments, that  while  the  latter  eon  tains  a 
promise  of  long  life  to  children  who  honor 
their  earthly  parents,  the  former  contains  a 
solemn  and  equally  plam  intimation  of 
retribution  to  those  whose  daring  impiety 
to  their  Heavenly  Father,  has  exhibited  itself 
by  profaning  his  holy  name.  The  threat  to 
the  impious  is  not  the  less  awfal,  because  it 
IS  general  and  undefined;  and  though  the 
punishment  of  many,  ''whose  mouths  are 
filled  with  cursing,"  is  delayed,  yet  my  ob-  / 
servatioci*  has  led  me  to  think  that  the  most  c 
striking  manifestations  of  Gtod's  an^er  to-  ^ 
wards' man,  have  fallen  on  those  gtulty  of 
this  dreadful  impiety. 

Some  years  since,  I  spent  a  summer  at  the 
country-seat  of  a  friend,  to  which  was  at- 
tached an  extensive  farm.  His  mansion  was 
most  beautifully  ^ittiated  on  a  hi^h  hill,  a 
few  miles  from  one  of  our  principal  cities, 
which,  with  its  dbmes,  spires  and  masts,  its 
harbor  dotted  with  islands,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions, was  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  win- 
dows ;  while,  in  other  directions,  towns  and 
Tillages,  with  their  white  steeples,  to  the 
number  of  at  least  thirty,  with  country  seats, 
a  winding  river  and  us  rich  meadows,  groves 
and  gardens,  completed  the  panorama.  • 

A^cyoining,  but  not  disfiguring  it,  was  the 
(^rm-house,  which  was  imder  the  charge  of 
a  respectable  middle-ajg^ed  woHiaa;  while 
.foe  laborers,  about  ten  in  number,  were  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  young  temer, 
whom  I  will  call  Thomas  Langton.  He  was 
fiDur  or  fiYe-andp>twenty,  and  one  of  the  most 

rerfect  specimens  of  rustic  masculine  beauty 
.ever  saw. '  It  renuired  but  a  glance,  to  con- 
vince any  one  who  saw  the  young  men 
grouped  together,  that  he  was  far  superior,  in 
person  and  deportment,  to  his  associates. 
His  industry  and  integrity  had  placed  him 
over  them,  and  his  employer  gladlv  acceded 
to  his  wish,  to  have  a  younger  orother  added 
to  the  number. 

Every  thing  belonging  to  the  farm  and 
farm-house,  went  on  quietly  for  some  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  my  visit,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  invite  attention  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  latter,  until  the  season  for  hav- 
making  arrived,  when  Langton  accidentally 
received  a  severe  wound  in  his  right  arm, 
from  a  hay  fork.  Every  thing  was  done  for 
bun,  that  prudence  or  kindness  could  sug- 
gest, and  it  healed  rapidly  ;  too  repidlv,  in  all 
probability,  as  it  left  him  nervous  and  irrita- 
ble, which  was  an  unwonted  mood  for  him. 
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This  unhappy  state  of  mind,  led  him  into  a 
quarrel  with  the  good  woman  who  was  mis- 
tress of  the  farm-house ;  and,  in  one  of  his 
paroxisms  of  anger,  he  expressed,  in  terms  too 
shocking  to  repeat,  the  hope,  (though  he  pro- 
bably would  have  disowned  the  wish  io  a 
calmer  moment,)  (hat  God  would  make  him 
eternally  miserable,  if  he  ever  ate  again  &t 
the  table  at  which  she  presided,  until  she 
had  asked  his  pardon  which  she  did  not  feel 
inclined  to  do,  c  usjdering  herself,  justly,  the 
injured  person. 

Notwithstanding  the  dreadful  malediction 
he  had  invoked  upon  himself,  he  continued 
to  take  his  meals  as  usual,  for  a  week. 
When  that  had  elapsed,  some  new  sul^ect  of 
displeasure  made  him  leave  hi^  breakfast  un* 
finished,  and  again  he  called  on  his  Maker  to 
inflict  everlasting  punishment  upon  him,  if  he 
ever  sat  down  to  eat  at  that  table  again. 

His  employer,  who  generally  visited  the 
city  every  day,  had  scarcely  left  home,  when 
his  wife  learned  that  it  was  the  int^tion  of 
the  farmers,  who  had  been  instigated  by  a 
worthless  foreigner  among  them,  by  the  pre- 
tence of  espousing  Langton's  quarrel,  to  quit 
the  hay-field,  and  dine  at  a  low  tavern  in  the 
neighborhood.'^  She  sent  immediately  for 
Langton,  and  expressed  her  surprise  that  he 
should  8ancti<ni  such  improper  conduct ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  was  informed  of  his 
dissatisfaction.  In  a  mild  manner,  she  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  course  he  was 
pursuing,  in  taking' such  a  step  without  first 
informing  her  husband,  and  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  adjustinsr  the  difficulty.  Lang- 
ton  appeared  much  affected,  and  made  many 
professions  of  respect  for  the  family,  though 
he  spoke  with  asperity  of  the  conduct  of  tne 
house-keeper,    and   when    Mr&.  ■  ,  not 

having'  heard  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken, 
told  him  she  should  expect  him  to  return  to 
his  work,  and  take  his  meals  as  usual,  until' 
her  husbaud  returned,  he  withdrew  in  evi- 
dent agitation.  When  the  dinner  hour  ar- 
rived, he  took  his  seat  at  the  table,  and, 
after  idling  in  silence  a  few  moments,  with- 
out having  tasted  anything,  rose,  and  saying, 
"/  cannot  eat,^*  abruptly  left  the  room.  As 
he  walked  from  the  larm-house,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  resuming  his  work,  I  saw 
him  from  the  window  where  I  sat,  wiping 
the  tears  from  his  cheeks.  No  doubt  he 
then  remembered  the  oaih'^e  had  that  morn- 
ing repeated,  after  having  broken  it  for  a 
whole  week,  and  dared  not  put  food  into  his 
mouth.  At  that  moment,  like  a  spirit  of 
evil,  the  foreigner  before  alluded  to  joined 
him,  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  they  were 
soon  out  of  sight.  We  afterwards  heard,  to 
our  great  regret,  that  all,  wiih  the  exception 
of  Langton's  young  brother,  had  followed 
them  to  the  tavern. 

About  four  hours  afterwards,  as  one  of  my 
young  friends  and  myself  were  returning 
from  an  afternoon  walk,  we  met  her  brother, 
a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  running  towards  ua, 
with  a  face  pale  with  emotion.    **  0 !  come 


home,  come  home!*'  he  exclaimed, — ** Lang- 
ton  had  drowned  himself,  and  mother  is  dis- 
tracted.' We  returned  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  found  alt  was  indeed  changed  during  our 
brief  absence.  We  learned  that  one  of  the 
laborers    had    burst    into   the  room    where 

Mrs was     sitting,    and,     exclaiming 

*'  Langton  has  drowned  himself,**  rushed 
out.  The  shock  was  so  great  as  nearly  to 
deprive  bet  of  her  reason  ;  and  we  found  her 
walking  up  and  down  the  ^rden,  wringing 
her  hands  in  agony,  supposing  that  Thomas 
had  committed  suicide,  and  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  sbe  was  implicated,  though 
-she  had  not  intended  to  be  severe  in  her 
censure,  or  harsh  in  her  reproof.. 

lean  never  forget  the  few  following  boors ; 
not  a  man  was  at  home  to  aid  us  with  his 
counsel  when  the  catastrophe  was  announced. 
Mr.  — : —  was  in  town  and  his  wife  utterly 
incapable  of  thought  or  action.  Several  men 
from  the  neighboring  village  had  been  hired 
to  assist  in  the  hay-field,  and,  not  being  in- 
volved in  the  quarrel  at  the  farm-hous  ,  were 
at  work  as  usual ;  and, .  as  one  and  another 
came  up,  the  long  avenue  of  trees,  hedged 
in  by  immen|e  lilap  bushes,  were  constantly 
'agitated  by  tne  supposition  that  the  low, 
hearse-like  sound  betokened  the  apprpach  of 
those  who  were  bringing  home  the  body  of 
Langton. 

While  making  some  hurried  arrrange- 
ments,  in  anticipation  of  that  dreaded  mo- 
ment, I  passed  through  the  kitchen  of  the 
now  deserted  farm-house ;  and  there, — all 
alone  and  forgotten  in  the  confusion,  sat 
poor  William  Langton.  His  face'^was  rest- 
ing on  his  crossed  hands,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and  he  appeared  totally  unconscious  of 
my  pretence,  until  I  spoke  to  him.  He  then 
raised  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  such  a 
look  of  anguish  met  mine,  as  I  shrink  from 
recalling  to  memory.  Oh,  how  my  heart 
smote  me,  that  I  had  not  thoBffht  of  him 
before  any  thing  else  !  I  could  only  tell  him, 
that  the  di^adful  exclamation, — **  Langton 
has  drowned  himself,"  which  had  crushed 
him  to  the  earth,  could  not  mean  that 
Tliomas  ^Vas  a  suicide,  and,  when  thus,  as- 
sured} tears  came  to  his  relief,  dnd  he  wept. 

Lanorton  and  his  companions  had  drank 
more  freely  during  their  dinner  at  the  4avem. 
than  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing;  and, 
having  determined  not  to  return'to  their  w(xk 
that  day,  went  to  the  banks  «f  the  Xiymi 
which  added  so  much  to  the  prospect  men-' 
tioned  in  the  bes^inning;  of  the  story,  to  bathe. 
On  arriving  at  the. spot,  which  was  distant  a 
mile  or  more,  heated  with  his  walk  and  the' 
spirit  he  had  drank,  Langton  challenged  ooe 
of  the  men,  to  try  which  could  swim  across 
the  river  first.  The  tide  was  running  rapidly 
up  the  stream, — the  water  was  very  turbid; 
but  he  threw  ofl^  his  clothes,  and  plunged  in. 
He  outswam  his  competitor  decidedly ;  but, 
when  about  two-thirds  across  the  stream,  he 
turned  his  head  and  shouted.  The  apecta- 
ton,  (and  they  were  many,)  coulil  not  beur 
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I  'he  words,  but  supposed  ifae  cry  was  one  of 
triumph.  It  wot  a  ihritk  for  help!  But  in 
vain.    He  sank  in  sighi  of  nearly  a  hundred 

I  men,  among  whom  were  the  best  swimmers 

>  for  twenty  miles  round,  and  rose  no  more. 
'  The  shock  of  ihe  cold  water  on  his  heated 
I  frame  had  paralized  him.  Buars  were  im- 
•  mediately  rowed  to  the  spot,  bui  all  efforis  to 
I  reach  the  body  in  time  to  resucilate  il,  were 
,  unarailiog.  It  was  at  last  recovered  by 
}   diriug,  but  life  had  fled  long  before ;  and  he 

ras  brought  back  a  corpse  to  the   very  room 

D  which  ne  had  twice  called  upon  hia  Maker 

0  doom  him    to   the   horrors  of  the  secood 

I   4eRth.     Thus,  though  not   a  auicide  ia    ^e 

eplaiion  of  the  term,  he  was  in 

WD  desiroyer, 

employer  TeiurQed.  Langlon  lay 

>  literally    "wrapped   in   his  winding  sheet; 

'  and  h:9  heart-stricken  brother  was  receifing 
I   the  constant  aid  ot  the  family,  to  restore  him 

>  from  a  succession  of  fainting  Ris;  and  when 
l  I  looked  from  the  dead  to  what  seemed  the 
I   dyio^,  I  realized  indeed,  that  "  the  Lord  will 

'i  him  guiltless  that  taketh  bis  name 


THE  SPIDER. 

It  has  been  remRrkedMT  spiders,  that  aJ- 
I  ihoagh  of  auch  a  form  and  such  a  blood-ihirs- 
,  cruel  disposition,  as  lo  cause  a  natural 
itjpaihy  in  every  observer,  ihey  ozhibit  such 
'  iogeouily  in  the  coDstruction  of  their  nests, 
\  and  SDcb  patience  and  perseverance  in  re- 
r  pairing  them  when  injured,  as  lo  offer  a 
}  Strong  claim  not  merely  to  our  attention,  but 
)   t*ea  lo  our  intareat. 

I       The  spiders  differ  much  in  sizeand  appear- 

,'  ance.  and  some  of  them  still  more  in  their 

'   habits  ;    yet  iheir  forms  and  motions  are  so 

mnch  alike,  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  dis- 


tinguishing them  from  other  animals  at  firit  < 
sight., 

lo  onr  10th  number,  (page  147,)  we  have   ; 
given  a  specimen  of  the  ingenuj^  of  one  in- 
dividual of  the  species,  which,  we  doubt  not, 
may  have  been  equalled  by  others,  in  various  f 
.ways,  whose  operations  have  not  been  ob-   ' 
served,  or  not  been  recorded. 

The  spider's  body  is  divided  into  two  part*: 
one,,  with  the  head  and  breast,  is  covered  J 
with  etrong  scales,  and  has  six  or  eight  bright  ] 
eyes,  without  eyelids.but  covered  with  a  hard  i 
crust,  like  glass — two  of  the  eyes  t 
front  part  of  the  head,  two  behind,  and  the  ^ 
others  (m  the  sides,  all  immoveable.  Two  i 
short  things  project  from  the  bead,  like  little  \ 
saws,  with  claws  at  the  ends,  near  which  are  J 
boles  through  which  poison  is  emitted. 
With  these  ihey  seize  their  prey  and  kill  it.  ', 
Wheti'TMn  in  use,  the  claws  shut  down,  like  f 
a  knife-blade  on  its  handle. 

The   hinder  part  of   the   body   is   covered   ( 
with  a  skin  that  siretches  easily,  and  is  cloth- 
ed with  down.     The  tegs  are  eight,  and  very    ' 
active,  resembling  those  of  a  crab,  each  with    ' 
iwo  large  daws,  and  a  smaller  one   on  the 
sides  with  which  the  animal  holds  to  its  web. 
Being  bent,  it  still  holds  when  banging  feet   ' 
upwards.    Beeidesibese  eight  legti,  ihereare   i 
two  in  the  forepart,    which   may  be  called    ', 
:  arms,  which  are  ased  only  for  holding  flies   ' 
and  other  prey.     These  are  not  shown  in  < 

The  web  is  spun  from  four  or  live  tittle  pro-  ' 
tuberaitces ;  and  It  is  ooi  begun,  we  are  told,   i 
until  its  prey,  (of  whatever  kind,)  is  nearly    i 
•ready  to  be   taken  in  the  net.    Many  fila- 
onienis  proceed   from   each  of  the  protuber- 
ances, which  unite  at  the  distance  of  one*   • 
tenth   of  an    inch.     One    thousand   of  them    '. 
would   not  make  a  thread  as  large    as  the 
point  of  a   pin — at  least  so  says  Reaumur. 
Each  of   the    threads  which  we  see  these    | 
creatures  form,  is  said  to  consist  of  at  least  ] 
four  thousand  strands  ! 

The    following   description  of   the   opera- 
tions of  one  of   these  ingenuous  c 
copied  from  Goldsmith. 

"  I  perceived,  about  four  years  ago,  f 
spider  in  one  coiner  of  my  room  making  its  : 
web:  and,  though  the  maid  frequently  lev-  | 
etled  her  fata!  broom  against  the  labors  of  the  i 
little  animal,  I  had  the  good  fortune  then  lo  ' 
prevent  its  destruction ;  and,  I  may  say,  it  ; 
more  than  paid  me'  by  the  entertainment  it  i 
afforded.  ' 
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«  Id  three  dayfl  the  web  was  with  iDcredi- 
ble  diligeDce  completed :  nor  could  I  aroid 
thinking  that  the  insect  exulted  in  its  new 
abode.  It  frequentlf  traveraed  it  round,  ex* 
amined  the  strength  oi  every  part  of  it,  re- 
tired into  it^hole,  and  came  out  very  fre- 
quently. The  first  ehemy,  however,  it  had  to 
encounter  was  another  and  a  much  larger 
spider,  which,  having  no  web  of  its  own,  and 
having  probably  ezbaosted  all  its  stock  in 
former  labors  of  this  kind,  came  to  invade  the 

Goperty  of  its  neighbor.  Soon  then  a  terri- 
e  encounter  ensued,  in  which  the  invader 
Itemed  to  have  the  victory,  and  the  laborlt>us 
ipder  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  its  hole. 
^OQ  this  I  perceived  the  victor  usmg  eveiy 
nt  to  draw  the  enemy  from  its  stroDg*hold. 
He  seemed  to  go  off,  but  quicklv  returned ; 
but  when  he  found  all  arts  vain,  W  began  ot 
demolish  the  new  web  without  mercy.  This 
brought  on  another  battle;  and  contrary  to 
my  expectations,  the  laborious  spider  became 
conqueror,  and  fairly  killed  its  antagonist. 

'*Now  then  in  peaceable  poeuwssion  of 
what  justljr  was  its  own,  it  waited  three 
days  repairing  the  breaches  of  its  w^b,  and^ 
taking,  as  I  could .  perceive,  no  sustenance. 
At  last  a  larse  bluebottle  fell  into  the  snare, 
and  struggled  hard  to  get  loose.  The  spider 
gave  it  leave  to  entangle  itself  as  much  as 
possible,  but  it  seemed  to  be  too  strong  for  its 
cobweb.  It  sallied  out,  and  stopped  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fly's  wings  by  quicRly  weavinjg^ 
around  them  a  web ;  and,  thus  hampered,  it 
seized  and  dragged  it  into  its  hole. 

<*  I  oDoe  put  a  wasp  into  the  net ;  but  when 
the  spider  came  out  to  seize  it,  as  usual,  upon 
perceiving  what  kind  of  an  enemy  it. had  to 
to  deal  with,  it  instantly  broke  all  the  bands 
that  held  it  fast,  and  contributed  all  that  lay  ' 
in  its  power  to  disengage  so  formidable  an 
antagonist  When  the  wasp  was  at  liberty, 
I  expected  that  the  spider  would  set  about  re- 
painng  the  breaches  which  were  made  in  its 
net:  but  these  it  seems  were  irreparable, 
wherefore  the  web  was  now  entirely  forsa- 
ken, and  a  new  one  begun,  which  was  qpm-^ 
pleted  in  the  usual  tim^.  , 

<*  I  had  now  a  mind  to  tnr  how  many  cob- 
webs a  single  spider  could  lumish,  wherefore 
I  destroyed  this,  and  the  insect  set  about  ano- 
ther. When  I  destroyed  the  other  also,  jts 
whde  stock  seemed  entirely  exhausted,  ^nd 
it  could  spin  no  more.  The  arts  it  made  use 
of  to  support  itself,  now  deprived  of  its  great 
means  of  subsistence,  were  indeed  surprising ; 
I  have  seen  it  roll  up  its  legs  like  a  ball,  and 
lie  motionless  for  hours  together,  but  cautious- 
ly watching  all  the  time ;  when  a  fly  hap- 
pened to  approach  sufficiently  near,  it  would 
dart  out  mil  at  once,  and  oAen  seize  its  prey. 

"Of  this  life,  however,  it  soon  began  to 
grow  weary,  and  resolved  to  invade  the  pos- 
session of  some  other  spider,  since  it  could 
not  make  a  web  of  its  own.  It  formed  an  at« 
tack  upon  a  neighboring  fortificati(m  with 
great  vigor,  and  at  first  was  as  vigorously  r^ 
pulsed.    Not   daunted,  however,  with  one 


defeat,  in   this  manner  it  continued  to  lay 
seiffe  to  another*s  web  for  three  days,  and  ^ 
at  length  having  killed  the  defendant,  actu- 
ally took  possession. 

"The  insect  I  am  now  describing  lived 
three  years;  every  year  it  changed  its  skb, 
and  fi^ot  a  new  set  of  legs.  1  have  sometimes 
plucked  ofi^a  limb,  which  grew  again  in  two 
or  three  days.  At  first  it  dreaded  my  ap- 
proach to  its  web,  but  at  last  it  became  so 
familiar  as  to  take  a  fly  out  of  my  hand,  and 
on  my  touching  any  part  of  the  web,  would 
imm^iately  leave  its  hole,  prepared  either 
for  defence  or  attack.'^ 


'• 


Tne  ChiTMlIsof  a  Bottergy, 

There  are  many  things  relative  to  mseets 
which  are  wonderful,  and  well  adapted  to  im- 
prove the  heart  as  well  as  to  interest  the 
feelings  and  stcebgthen  the  mind.  We  have 
made  several  attempts,  in  our jprecedinf  num- 
bers, to  direct  the  attention  of  our  adcut  and 
;juvenile  readers  to  this  copious  and  usefnl 
*  subject.  The  branch  of  it  now  before  ns,  is 
one  of  those  most  curious  and  inscrutable. — 
The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  struck  with 
peculiar  force  and  solemnity,  by  the  trans- 
migration 'of  the  worm  through  the  chrysalis 
to  the  form  of  fh cringed  butterfly,  and,  to 
have  derived  fromm  brighter  hopes  of  im- 
mortal happiness  than  their  gloomy  mytholi^ 
gy  could  afiord  them. 

Some  years  since,  in  passing  through  cham- 
bers and  passages  in  the  Capitoline  ^Museum 
in  Rome,  we  were  struck  with  the  beautiful 
sculpture  of  one  of  the  cJd  Roman  sarcophagi 
preserved  and  exhibited  there.  The  exterior 
of  that  white  marble  coffin  was  covered  with 
figures  in  relievo,  representing  an  afiectiooate 
family  mourning  over  the  corpse  ofayoQn|r 
girl.  It  is  a  well  known  and  oft  >WDii^ 
remnant  of  ancient  sculpture.  At  one  end  is 
a  butterfly,  just  escaped  from  its  covering,  liv- 
ing ofi*  towards  heaven ;  and  it  seemed  to  me 
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I  that  tbis  simple  device  conveved  the  only  en- 
couraging idea  connected  with  aTatare  state, 
which  I  saw  among  all  the  relics  ofheathen 
Rome.  We,  who  have  something  in  the 
word  of  God  more  direct  and  certain  than  the 
mere  analogy  of  nature,  may  yet  do  well  to 
allow  those  striking  phenomina  in  the  inferior 
tribes,  to  direct  our  attention  more  fr^uently 
to  the  important  truths  of  which  they  seem 
the  shadows,  and  to  the  morcffuU  and  aUlhen- 
ti#ited  testimonials  with  which  we  are  fur- 
nished. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  a  chrysalis,  it  is 
usually  covered  with  a  thin,  but  nomy  skin, 
and  contf^ins  the  parts  of  the  winged  insect  to 
which  it  is  soon  to  giVe  birth.  On  close  ex- 
amination, at  some  stage  of  its  existence,  the 
eyes,  wings,  legs  and  form  of  the  butterfly 
may  be  perceived,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness, through  the  covering;  but  the  mem- 
bers are  packed  away  in  a  constrained  posi- 
tion, though  even  some  of  the  tinges  of  color 
may -be  discovered.  Swaramerdam  proved 
more  than  thi%— viz.  that  live  butterfly  exists 
in  the  caterpillar  itself;  and  there  its  form 
may  be  observed,  especially  about  the  time 
when  the  latter  changes  its  skin,  though  so 
delicate  are  the  outlines  of  the  wings  and 
other  parts,  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
without  the  greatest  care.  He  wrote  a  lonsr 
memoir  on  this  subject,  entitled  <<*An  animal 
within  an  animal." 

A  few  facts  relating  to  chrysalides,  may  be 
easilv  remembered,  and  should  be  familiar  to 
us  all : 

lst«  The  place  which  they  hold  in  the  reg- 
ular series  of  insect  transformations,  spoken 
of  before. 

2d.  The  general  distinction  between  the 
chrysalides  of  the  butterflies  (or  day-flyers) 
and  the  millers  and  sphinxes,  (or  evening 
and  night-flyers,)— Yiz.  that  the  former  are 
angular  and  the  latter  smoothly  rounded. — 
The  chrysalis  above  given  is  angular,  and 
that  of  a  butterfly. 

3d.  That  each  species  has  something  pecu- 
liar in  the  form,  color,  position  or  fastening 
of  its  chrysalis,  by  which  a  scientific  eye  may 
detect- it.  Some  hang  bv  a  slender  thread, 
some  are  fastened  in  a  leaning  position  to  a 
twigy  by  a  band  strangely  passed  around  th^m 
both — a  process,  like  all  others  of  the  class 
performed  without  hands,  and  apparently  by 
an  animal  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
means,  althougn  delicate  ns  is  the  operation, 
and  performed  but'  once  by  each  individual, 
it  is  always  perfectly  performed. 

From  the  contemplation  of  such  facts,  who 
can  turn  without  a  new  feeling  of  admiration 
of  the  Creator,  or  a  new  tribute  of  praise  to 
iu8  incomprehensible  greatness  and  wisdom  ? 


•  T^svRRFcnoif  IN  New  ZEALiKi>.-^Account8 
have  been  received  from  Auckland  to  the  27th 
March.  The  aborigines  about  the  Bay  of  Is- 
lands have  latterly  been  getting  discontented, 
in   consequence  of^the  falliDg  off  in  trade 


^    — 


and  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of 
ships  visiimg  that  pert^-a  falling  off  which 
they  cannot  account  for,  except   that  it  be 
caused  through  the  interference  of  (Jovem.   , 
ment.— -This  notion  having  got  possession  of 
^j^e'^^minds,  they  have  declared  war  against 
the  British  flag,  and  a  chief  of  the  name  of 
Heki,  a  nngleader,  prior  to  the  11th  March, 
had  twice  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the  flag- 
staff, which  was  a  third  time  ordered  to  be 
erected  again  by  the  Government,  and  fifty 
soldiers,  accompanied  by  her  Majesty's  ship 
Hazard,  of  eighteen  guns,  sent  to  protect  it ; 
these  forces  were  assisted  by  the  inhabitants 
enrolled  as   special  constables.      The  town 
was  attacked  by  the  natives  at  *iylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  who  succeeded  in 
driving  the  whole  European  population  from 
the  settlement,  and  compelling  them  to  lake 
refuge  on  board  the  ships  in  the  harbor,  ma- 
king their  escape  with  but  little  more  than 
what  they  had  on  their  backs.    The  town, 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
was  plundered  of  every  thing,  and  property 
amouniinff  to  je30,000,  has  fallen   ratb  the 
Jmnds  of  the  savages.    The  loss  of  life  on 
the  part  ol  Europeans  was  not  great— ten  in 
number  killed,  and  fifteen  wounded.   Amongst 
the    latter  is  Capt.   Robertson,  of  the  ship 
Hazard,  who  is  dangerously  wounded,  having 
four  musket  balls  in  his  legs  and  arm.    This 
gallant  officer,  with  about  ihirtv  men,  most 
nobly,  and  with  the  most  exempfary  courage, 
resisted  the   combined   attack  of  about  400 
well  armed  savages,  and  had  actually  repulsed 
and  beaten  them  back,  when  he  got  severely 
woOnded,  and  fell.    The  fate  of  3ie  day  was 
decided  against  the  Europeans,  by  a  body  of 
natives,  with  Heki  at  their  head,  having  sur- 
prised  and  taken  a  musket-proof  block  house* 
which  stood  close  by  the  flagstaiSl    The  gov- 
ernor, (Capt.  Fitzroy,)  anticipating  native  dis- 
turbances, wrote  to  Sydney  for  troops  about 
two  months  ago,  but,  unfortunately,  they  did 
not  arrive  here   until   the  23d.    At  present 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  force  in  the  cotoDy  to 
rieiake  the  settlement  at  the  Bay. 

CniMEa  or  the  Tkinity  Ceurch.— There 
are  to  be  nine  bells,  three  of  them  are  old 
ones,  belongingtto  the  Church.  The  remain- 
der are  to  be  cast  in  England,  for  a  full  pea], 
tuned  and  tunable  for  chiming.  The  True 
Sun  says : 

"  Forks  have  been  received  from  there, 
which  are  voiced,  or  pitched  to  these  bells- 
and  those  to  be  sent  are  to  be  tune4  to  the 
forks,  to  accord  with  those  here.  Dr.  Hodg- 
es, an  English  organist  and  music  doctor,  m 
training  sixteen  boys  in  sin^ng,  for  the  Trin- 
ity churches,  eight  for  Trinity  and  four  each 
for  St.  Paul's  and  St.  John's— to  sine  sopra- 
no and  alto,  men,  of  course,  singing  Uie  bass 
and  tenor.  Female  singers  are  to  be  entirely 
dispensed  with.  This  is  in  imitation  ef  the 
Cathedrab  of  the  Church  of  England." 
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THE  HUMAH  EYE* 

The  Part$  of  the  Human  Eye, 

CASE. 

a  Cornea 
b  Sclerotic 

EEGULATORS; 

e  Curtain 

d  Ad :  Muscles 

/  Ad :  Learet 

MAGNIFIERS. 

g  Principal 
Magnifier 

Vitreous  Ho- 
mour. 


■:  V  '  Vv^V^f 


RETINA.— 4  Layers 
1  Vascular 
Membrane 

-    2  Fibres 


3  Globuleto 

4  Jacob's  Coat 

LINING — Four  Layers,  2 
and  3  onfy  represented, 

1  Fold  of  Ja- 
Jacob's  Coat 

2  Mondini*s 

3  Venous 

4  Vascular 

CASE 
Sclerotic 


Haying,  in  the  six  last  numbers  of  this 
magazine,  given  drawings  and  descriptions  of 
some  parts  of  the  mechanism  of  eyes  in  cer^ 
tain  brutes,  we  have  reason  to  presume  that 
some  of  our  readers  must  feel  prepared  to  at- 
tend with  more  interest  than  before  to  the 
curious,  delicate,  and  complex  organs  of 
sifht  which  they  bear  in  tneir  own  heads, 
which  they  use  with  such  frequency  and 
efficiency,  which  sre  to  essential  to  their 
happiness  and  usefulness,  by  means  of  which, 
alone,  they  have  obtained  every  idea  they 
eTer  possessed  of  color,  and  almost  all  their 
conceptions  of  form,  size,  and  distance,  which 
now  enables  them  to  read  this  page.  Let  it 
not  be  said  of  us,  that  we  never  shall  learn 
properly  to  value  our  e^res,  or  to  be  grateful 
for  their  possession  until  we  are  deprived  of 
their  use. 

We  find  in  Dr.  Wallis's  treatise  on  the  eye, 
the  above  view  of  the  parts  of  the  human 
eye,  each  being  represented  as  if  separate, 
\   turned  upward,  and  viewed  sidewise. 


The  Cornea,  a,  is  the  hsrd.  convex,  trans- 
parent covering  of  the  middle  part  of  the 
eye  seen  m  front.  It  covers  the  iris  and 
the  pupil.  It  is  the  first  magnifier,  being  t 
perfect  lens.  Behind  is  is  a  bag  of  water, 
shaped  nearly  like  it,  which  is  the  0d.  jnmgni- 
fier.  • 

The  Selerotic  coat,  6,  is  the  white,  tough 
and  smooth  skin  which  covers  the  entire  eye- 
ball, except  the  cornea.  We  see  the  fore- 
part of  it,  and  call  it  the  white  of  the  eye. 

The  adjusting  muscles,  d,  /f,  act  for  the 
same  purpose  as  those  of  aniniala  described 
on  pages  356,  394  and  408. 

g  is  the  principal  magnifier,  or  cryatalline 
lens,  composed  of^  numerous  coats,  formed  of 
fibres,  which  are  more  compact  towards  the , 
centre. 

Behind  this  is  another  collection  of  water, 
which  serves  as  the  fourth  magnifio',  bm 
divided  by  numerous  skins. 


Fhr  the  Amerirem  Pmmy  Magatime. 
WILIiIAM»  THB   CONCtlTBRBR. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  persooal  ap- 
pearance and  character  of  William  of  Nor 
mandy,  who  conquered  England  in  the  yesr 
1066,  is  uken  from  Sir  William  Templet 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  England,  a  rare 
old  book,  published  in  1695 : 

**  WiLLUH,  sumamed  the  Conquerer^  was 
of  the  tallest  statute'  among  those  comnMD  in 
his  age  and  country ;  his  size  large,  and  his 
body  strong  built,  but  well  proportioned ;  his 
strength  such  as  few  of  his  Court  could  draw 
his  bow.  His  health  was  ^eat  and  cooacant, 
which  made  him  verv  active  in  his  bosinets 
and  hb  pleasures,  till  about  the  decline  of  bis 
age,  he  grew  something  corpulent ;  from  all 
which,  I  suppose,  came  the  story  in  some 
Norman  writers  that  he  was  eight  feet  high, 
or  the  size  of  Hercules. 

As  he  was  of  goodly  personage,  so  hisftce 
was  lovely,  but  of  a  masculine  beauty,  tbe 
loins  being  strong  rather  than  delicate,  his  eyes 
were  quick  and  Dvely,  but  when  moved,  some- 
thing fierce;  his  complexion  sanguine,  his 
countenance  verv  pleasant,  when  he  was  ^y 
and  familiar ;  when  he  was  serious  somethiof 
severe. 

His  pastimes  were  chiefly  hunting  and 
feasting;  in  the  first,  he  spent  much  time, 
used  great  exercise,  and  yet  much  modert- 
tion  of  diet ;  in  his  feasts,  which  were  de- 
signed for  magnificence  or  conversstioo,  to 
know  or  to  be  known  among  hia  nobles,  asd 
not  for  luxury ;  he  was  courteous,  afftbie,  fa* 
miliar,  and  oAen  pleasant,  and  which  made 
him  the  more  so  to  his  company,  was  easy  at 
those  times  in  granting  suits  and  pardons. 

It  is  by  all  agreed,  that  he  was  chaste  and 
temperate,  which,  with  a  happy  coostitation 
and  much  exercise  preserve  not  only  his 
health,  but  vigor  to  tbe  last  decline  ii  his 
age. 

He  was  of  sound  natural  sense,  and  showed 
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it  not  odIjT  ia  his  own  conduct  ud  tCMoniog 

npoa  ill  grrat  occuiooi,  but  alio  in  rbe 

CDOtce  or  hii  mtniBiers  und  friends,  whsrein 

wiam  th«n  he. 

r  vaunted,  observed 

maeh,  was  vety  secret,   and  nied  only  Sari' 

franc.    Archbiahop  of  Canterbtirp,   with    an 

uaiveraal  coafideuce,  both  u  a.  coonaDllorud 

]   A  rriend,  to  whom  he  was  ever  nieeic  and  gen- 

I   tie,  thoogh  to  others  someihios  aasiere,  as  if 

>   this  cooqaeror  had  been  himself  subdnsd  hj 

\   tb*  wisdom  and  virtue  of  that  excellent  man.  ~ 

lis  purposes  be  was  steady,  but  not  ob- 

:,  and  thongh  coastant  to  his  ends,  jrel 

I   applicable  to  ocssaions,  as  appeaied  by  his  fa< 

I   ToriDg  and  tnisting  the  Normant  in  his  trou- 

'    bles  of  England,  and  the  EnglitA  in  those  of 

I   Nonnandf  ;  and  was  either  very  wise  or  very 

I    happy  in  the  arts  of  fining  enemies  and  re- 

'    tainug  friends,  having  nerer  lost  but  one, 

I    which  WBS  Fill  Auber, 

s  a  prince  deep  in  his  designs,  bold, 
'  in  his  enterprises,  6rm  in  his  prosecution,  ei- 
I  edling  in  the  order  and  discipline  of  his  ai- 
I  mie«i  and  choice  iu  bis  offieeia,  both  of  bis 
'  army  and  his  slate ;  but  admirable  in  eipedi- 
',  tkn  and  dispatch  of  civil  as  well  as  military 
I  sllkirs;  luixr  deforriitg  lilt  to-motrow,  tphat 
'    ihonld  it  done  to-day. 

Above  ail,  he  was  careful  and  pmdenl  iiv 

,    the  management  of  hie  treasure,  proportioniuf 

always  the  expenses  of  hie  gifts,  his  buildings 

'   and   nis  t^terpriaee   to  the   Ir^a^ure  ho.  was  ^  , 

I   mastei  of  for  defraying  them,  «nd  thereby  _? 

tompaseJBg  all  he  seemed  to  design.    ''.   ^ 

He  was  religious  in  frequenting  divine  ser- 
riee,  giving  much  alms,  buikding  abbeys  and. 
I  endowing  iheta,  sending  presents  oCcrpssesof 
!  gold,  rich  vestures  and  plate  to  many  otbey. 
S  -ehurckes,  and  much  treasure  to  Rome. 
'  Hf  was  a  great  lover  of  learniiig,  and 
I  tbough  he  despised  the  loose,  ignorant  Ssion 
I  clergy  be  found  in  England,  yet  be  took  care 
[  and  pleasure  lofijl  ecclesiastical  digniliee  with 
I  persoDB  of  great  worth  and  learning  from 
)   abroad,  as  San/tHne,  Duraitd,  Amehm,  with 

I'    .He  was  a  lover  of  virtue  in  others,  and 
)  kater  of  vice,  and  by  the  consent  oi  all  wri> 
'  lers  and  the  roost  pstiial  ot  malicious  to  his 
I  memory,  as  well  as  others,  he  is  agreed  to 
)  have  ben  a  prince  of  great  strength,  wisdom, 
!  eouroge,  clemency,  magnificence,  wit,  cour- 
,    icty,   charity,   temperance,  and  piety.     This 
I  ihort  eharscter,  and  by  all  agreed,  is  enough 
'  W  Tindicate  the  memory  of  this  noble  prince 
,   and  famous  conqueror,  from  the  sspersions  or 
I   detractions  of  several  malicious  or  partial  au- 
thors, who  have  more  nnfaithfully  represent- 
ed his  Reign,  than  any  other  period  of  Eng- 
lish History." 

The  above  sketch  by  Sir  William  Temple, 
will  he  considered  by  many  as  much  too  fa- 
Torable  a  view  of  ihe  character  of  the  con- 
queror, and  most  Americans,  who  have  An- 
SyS^fOa  Uood  in  their  veins,  will  agree  with 
r.  Sullivan,  wbo,  in  his  Historical  cauws 
and  effects,  considers  William  be  a  barbarian 


and  tyrant,  dlthough,  as  he  remarks,  "a  very  < 

able  man  for  the  day  in  which  he  appeared,  J 

whether  a*  a  civil  ruler  Or  military  chief;  do  ! 

doubt  the  most  capable  and  successful  mo-  ' 

nareh  ofihalage.     Sofaras-.can  bedisceraed,  ', 

in  lookbglNck  through  tbeoljscurityofages,  < 

i'  was                                         ed  mibforiane  ' 

to  the                                         Dd  to  the  dvi-  '_ 

"**^'                                             'oqqueror.  had  I 

aoi  bei                                        imself,  ioatead  ' 

ofHar                                        ogs,"  ' 

To  a  L  Victoria  from 

Willia  iBve  prepared 

the  fol  nishes  genea- 

logical  obtained,  and 

we  dot  .     _  'o  the  curious 

aa  well  as  intergsting  to  most  of  our  readers . 
Lin«al  ifscenl"  of  the  prtsent  Soyal  Family 

of  Great  Britain,  from  WitLtAH,  the  Con- 

GBmaATioNs. 

I.  William  I,  the  Conqueror,  ascended  the 
throne  of  England  in  1066. 

S.  Henry  I,  son  of  William  I,  succeeded 
his  brother  William  II,  1100. 

3.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I,  married 
QeofTrey  Planiagenct,  a  Frenchman. 

4-  Henry  II,  eon  of  Matilda  by  Plantagenet, 
■  crowned  11S4. 

E.  John,  son  of  Henry  II,  crowned  1199. 
•      6.  Henry  IIT,  sm  of  John,  croivned  1216. 

7.  Edward  I,  son  of  Henry  III,  crowned 
I?73. 

B.  Gdwsrd  II,  son  of  Edward  I,  crowned 
1307. 

S.  Edward  III,  tga  of  Edward  II,  crowned 
.1327. 
:  ID.  LientI,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  o[  Ed- 
ward 111. 

II.  Philippa,  (daughter  of  Lionel,)  mai< 
ried  Esrl  of  March. 

IS.  i?oj'«r Jlforti)ner,.{sonof Philippa,)Eatl  ' 
of  March. 

13.  Anna  Mortimer,  (his  daughter,)  mar- 
ried Richard,  Dufae  of  York. 

14.  Edward  IV,  (son  of  the  last)  crowned  ! 
1491. 

15.  &;iiab((A.danghter  of  Edward  rV,  mar- 
ried Henry  VII,  of  Lancaster,  who  aacended 
the  throne  in  148S. 

16.  Margaret,  daughter  ofHenryTIIand  ' 
Elisabeth,  married  James  IV,  King  of  Scot-  i 
land.  ( 

17.  Jamet  V,  Sing  of  Scotland,  son  of  S 
James  IV  and  Margaret.  > 

IB.  Jlfnry,  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  <. 
James  V,  married  Damley,  a  Scoicli  noble-  J 

19.  Jsmesl  ofEneland  and  VI  of  Scotland, 
son  of  Mary  by  Uarnlev.  of  ihehouseofStnsrt, 
ascended  toe  throne  of  England  1603. 

30.  Eliza'itth,  dav^1}ter  of  James  I,  mar-  \ 
ried  the  Elector  Palaimeof  Germany. 

SI.  $a;iAia,  daughter  of  Elizabeth,  marri«d  ) 
the  Elector  of  Hanover. 
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22.  George  I,  son  of  Sophia,  crowned  1714. 

23.  George  II,  son  of  George  I,   crowned 
1727. 

24.  Frederick^  Prince  of  Wales,    son   of 

George  11.      .  , 

25.  George  III,  son  of  Frederick,  crowned 

1760. 

26.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  son  of  George 
III. 

27.  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
crowned  1837. 


* 


♦  Tho^  whose  name»  tie  in  ItALio«,  never  occu- 
pied tho  throno  of  fingiand,  in  their  owiuJxht 

ft 

Tbe  Wingless  Bird, or  Apteryx. 

Abridged  from  the  Magaaio  PiUoreeque. 

For  the  Ammiean  Penny  Magaztfie. 

This  is  truly  a  singular  n%me,  conveying, 
to  the  common  reader  at  least,  an  express 
contradiction.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  its  extreme  rarity  should  for  a  long  time- 
have  left  the  world  Incredulous  of  its  exis- 
tence. A  single  specimen  jonl^r*  and  that  a 
very  imperfect  one,  was  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, until  recently.  Shawliad  indeed  added 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  what  he  showed 
as  the  remains  of  a  real  specimen:  but,  forty 
years  ago,  it  was  still  by  many  pronounced  a 
fabulous  beinff. 

In  1834  Lord  Derby  presetited  Shaw's 
specimen  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don ;  after  which  a  particular  desc^ription  was 
published  with  a  drawing ;  and  ere  long  five 
mdividuals  were  brought  to  Europe,  some  yf 
which  were  carefully  dissected.  Two  of 
them  were  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  of  Paris,  by  M.  Dumoot  d*Urville ; 
and  now  the  singular  animal  is  well  icnown. 
It  is  covered  with  large  feathers,  soft  and 
flexible,  interspersed  with  bristles,  whidb 
make  it  appear,  from  a  distance,  as  if  dressed 
,in  loose  fur.  In  the  place  of  wings  it  has 
two  very  small  projections,  something  like  a 
finger  with  a  nail  at  the  end ;  and  it  is  also 
destitute  of  a  tail. 

It  belongs  to  the  same  natural  class  with 
the  ostrich  and  cassowary,  in  its  general 
characteristics,  having  no  organs  of  motion 
except  its  legs :  but  it  is  of  inuch  inferior 
size,  being  no  larger  than  a  common  fowl. 
It  swims  and  jumps  with  surprising  ease, 
and  is  extremely  swift  on  foot.  It  inhabits 
the  must  dense  and  retired  forests  of  the 
northern  i.«land  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
called  Kiwi.  Being  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
it  conceals  itself  in  the  daytime  under  the 
shadow  of  shrubs  of  the  cavex  abounding  in 
those  dark  and  humid  regions,  or  in  the  cavi- 
ties formed  by  the  roots  of  the  rata,  (metro- 
sideros  robusta.)  Its  nest,  which  is  found  in 
such  situations,  is  rudely  formed,  and  never 
contains  more  than  one  egg^  which  is  of  the 
size  of  a  duck's. 

This  singular  bird,  unlike  other?  which  are 
active  only  in  the  night,  has  very  small  eyes ; 
yet  it  finds,  as  by  instinct,  the  swampy  spot, 
where  the  grubs  abound,  on  which  it  feeds; 


\ 

( 


and,  after  scratching  up  the  ground  with  ha 
feet,  dexterously  seizes  them,  by  thrusting' 
its  long  bill  into  the  mud.  The  natives  es- 
teem their  flesh  for  food,  and  formerly  used 
their  feathers,  to  form  their  most  precious 
mats,  by  working  them  in  with  their  flax. 
They  hunt  them  only  at  night,  and  then 
eiiher  catch  them  with  dogs,  or  blind  them 
by  suddenlv  presenting  a  torch,  when  they 
can  seixe  them  by  the  neck.  When  the  Eu- 
ropeans first  came  among  them,  they  had  al- 
ready destroyed  them  all  in  some  places,  and 
they  are  now  but  little  hnnted. 


< 

< 
< 
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THfi  WAR    IN  PAIiESTIirE. 

The  late  dreadful  civil  war  among  the 
Druzes  and  MaiH^nites  in  and  near  Mount 
Lebanon,  is  attributable  to  the  unwise  in- 
terference  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  with 

*  England,  who  undertook  to  make  changM 
among  them  in  1841.  According  to  a  long 
and  instructive  letter  in  the  New  York 
Observer,  from  Mr.  Smith,  missionary  in 
Palestine,  and  now  at  New  Haven,  con. 
tainltag  extracts  from  the  letters  of  Mr. 
jThompaon,  his  associates  and  others,  tbe 

.  Sultan  has  been  wishing  to  see  the  con- 

'  ten^ng  parties  weaken,  and  alnMst  destroy 

eacji  other,  as  they  have  been  troubtesome 

subjects.     Our  '  missionaries    sustained    a 

humape^disinterested  and  useful  part,  la- 

*  boring)  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  and  ex- 
posure, to  prevent  the  burning  of  towns, 
and  the  butchery  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, often  with  success.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  both  parties  treated  them  as 
friends,  and  with  great  respect,  even  in  the 
midst  of  their  bloody  feud. 

This  war  had  no  relation  totheprotes- 
tants  of  Hasbeya,  of  whom  many  of  our 
readers  have  had  some  information ;  but 
the  results  are  likely  to  be  rather  favorable 
to  them.  Our  countrymen  in  Syria  long 
to  see  some  judicious  measures  taken,  to 
secure  the  safety  of  those  wretched  pegple 
who  have  suflfered  so  severely  from  a  civil 
war,  that  may  break  out  ^gain  at  any 
time.  There  is  at  present  no  government 
among  them. 

Romanism  and  America. — The  Pro- 
testant Churchman  says  that  "  no  less  than 
four  open  and  avowed  Romanists    were 


) 
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found,  upon  the  catalogue  of  the  New  York 
Episcopal  Seminary,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion. One  was  from  Delaware,  and  ano- 
ther from  Ck>nnecticut." 


lilVING  8KCTCH£tS  OF  ITALY. 

NO.    III. 


j^of  th*  Amfrtran  Ptnnf  Magaxint. 

Austrian    Oppression   in   Lombard^* 

A  very  spirited  pamphlet  has  just  appear- 
ed in  London,  entitled  Austria,  Italy  and  the 
Pope,  addressctl  to  Sir  James  Qraham,  by 
J.  Mazzini,  the  most  influential  of  the  Italian 
exiles  in  England,  whose  private  correspon- 
dence vras  so  shamefully  violated  in  the 
post  office  by  the  forn)er.  Signor  Mazzini 
hat  before  shown,  in  an  Italian  pamphlet, 
published  in  Paiis,  and  entitled  ^^  Ricordi 
dei  Fratelli  Bandiera^^  &c.,  some  of  the 
consequences  of  that  violation  of  public 
faith,  in  the  murder  of  the  two  Bandieras  iA 
Calabria,  after  seizing  theni  by  stratagem* 
Sir  James,  to  shelter  himself  fiom  some  por- 
tion of  the  obloquy,  which  he  has  most  justly 
brought  upon  himself,  had  declared,  that  the 
Austrians  govern  Lombardy  with  much 
mildness  and  justice,  foster  education,  and 
promote  improveipent  in  se\eral  important 
points,  which  he  specifies.  This,  he  would 
have  the  world  believe,  places  the  Italian 
patriots,  who  are  opposed  to  the  Austrian 
usurpation,  in  the  position  of  mere  disafiect-  * 
ed  men,  and  enemies  of  the  public  peace  of 
their  country.  The  pamphlet  now  before 
us,  undertakes  to  disprove  the  assertion  of 
Sir  James  ;  and,  truly,  the  learned  aud  pa. 
triolic  writer  has  succeeded,'  in  the  most 
overwhelming  manner,  while  the  numerous 
and  astonishing  facts  he  presents,  illustrating  "^ 
the  oppressive  weight  of  Austrian  oppression 
in  Lombardy,  can  hardly'  fail  to  open'-ibe 
eyes  of  men  and  raise  much  sympathy  for 
the  Italians. 

And  Lombardy  is  selected  in  this  case, 
not  becau.se  it  is  the  most  unhappy  part  of 
the  peninsula,  but  for  the  very  opposite  rea- 
son, that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
portion  which  is  not  absolutely  intolerable. 

Mr.  Mazzini  gives  us  a  long  list  of  the 
principal  posts  held  by  foreigners  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venitian   provinces,    from  which    it 


appears  that  all  departments  are  chiefly  filled 
by  Austrians :  the  government,  police,  cen- 
sorship, university,  philosophical  schools, 
mint,  post  office,  tobacco  inspection,  fron- 
tier-guards, tribunals,  army,  4lc.  The 
Central  Assembly  may  petition  for  a  few  ob- 
jects of  a  physical  nature,  roads,  bridges, 
&c.,  and  the  Austrian  authorities  notice 
them  or  not  as  they  please.  The  provin- 
cial and  the  town  councils  are  somewhat 
similarly  situated.  ^  ^ 

"  Aostria  is  aware  that  she  only  encamps 
in  Italy  for  a  time,'*  and  *'as  far  as  she  can 
she  resists  all  progress."  When  obliged  by 
the  public  feeling,  she  reluctantly  appears  to 
favor  improvemant.  The  public  schools 
are  closed  on  Sundays,  when  alone  many  of 
the  poor  might  attand ;  and  the  law  forbids 
the  admission  of  children  poorly  clad.  Pub- 
lic and  infant  schools,  demanded  and  often 
esttblished  by  the  people,  she  almost  ruins, 
and  by  means  often  ingeniously  bad.  "  Sub- 
jects," ^ys  the  school  catechism,  "  ought  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  like  slaves 
towards  their  masiery^  because  he  is  so,  and 
controls  their  persons  and  property.  Not  a 
word  of  Italian  history  is  taught.  In  the 
gymnasium^  a  complete  course  cannot  be 
gone  through  until  the  25th  year.  The  Ly- 
ceums teach  an  obscure  German  philosophy, 
and  nothing  of  Italian  literatuie.  Profeso 
sors  are  made  in  the  Universities  only  after 
answering  questions  sent  from  Vienna,  in  a 
manner  approved  there.  They  must  leach 
by  Vienna  themes  ;  and  any  expression  op- 
posed to  Austrian  views  is  followed  by  ex- 
pulsion. In  political  science,  the  student  is 
confined  wholly  to  the  answers  in  his  books ; 
'  and  subjected  to  restrictions  and  often  indig- 
nities from  German  police.  The  ejcpenses 
are  great,  the  delays  numerous. 

-    The  best  works  are  not  accessible  in  the 
•libraries,  and  there  working-men  are  not  ad- 
mitted].    In  the  bookstores  no  foreign  works 
-  except  immoral  romances.     Nothing  can  be 
printed  which  has  not  been   approved  by 
five  or  six  censors.     There  are  no  newspa- 
pers, except  government  gazettes,  and  these 
are  taxed  two  cents  a  copy.    No  literary 
journal  can  exist  without  permission  from 
Vienna,  and  Francis  ist  said,  in   1821,  "I 
wish  my  subjects  may  only  learn  to  read 
and  write."      Not  more  than  one  literary 
man  of  note  has  escaped  persecution,  yet 
Austria  pretends  to  patronize  learning ! 

60,000  livres  are  annually  sent  to  Vien- 
na in  money,  by  about  five  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  capitation  tax,  that  on  trades  and 
labor,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  gooda 
except  German,  are  ruinous.    The  guards  of 
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the  ctisloms,  '&c.,  are  Very  numerous  and 
the  worst  of  men,  who  often  smuggle  them- 
selves. Salt,  tobacco  and  nkre  are  mono|K)- 
lized,  and  salt  is  at  double  and  triple  its 
price  in  neighboring'^  countries.  Reve- 
nue is  raised  on  lotteries.  Stamps  are  re- 
quired in  every  contract,  even  agreements 
tor  a  day,  and  almost  anything^  else  possible. 
The  stamp  law  is  very  obscure,  but  its  vio- 
lation is  punished  by  fine  and  distraint 

In  these  and  many  other  ways,  Lombardy 
is  more  burthened  tluurtother  paris  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Though  it^  nopulation  is 
less  than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  empire,  it 
pays  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  reve- 
nue. Milan  is  ruined  by  the  contraband 
trade  thus  produced';  aiAintsmal  trade  is 
embarrassed  by  many  needless  obstacles. 


JUVENUE  DEPARTMENT. 


^     BDWABD*S  SUMMER  WALKS. 

Edward  did  not  really  go  to  school  in  the 

summer,  but  had  lessons  set  him  at  home, 

and  recited  sometime  to  his  &ther  and  some- 

times  to  his  mother.     After  they  were  over, 

towards  evening,  he  usually  took  a  walk,1n 

company  with  his  'siste»  and  their  young 

frioMis,  or  with  his  own.     Occasionally  one 

of  his  parents  was  of  the  party,  and  now  and 

then  both  of  them. 

In  July  and  August  some  of  the  trees 
were  filled  with  caterpillars,  which  ate  the 
leaves,  and  then  changing  to  the  chrysalis 
state,  disappeared.  Many  persons,  walking 
under  the  trees  during  the  time  when  the 
caterpillars  were  most  numerous,  appeared 
to  be  greatly  annoyed  by  them ;  and  some, 
especially  ladies  and  children,  expressed 
fears  of  being  bitten.  But  Edward  had  been  . 
assured  that  they  were  harmless  in  that  re- 
spect, although  highly  injurious  to.  the  ' 
plants  which  they  feed  upon ;  and  was  not 
afrakl  of  them  himself,  nor  would  he  allow 
his  companions  to  entertain  such  ill-grounded 
apprehensions. 

As  he  had  been  told,  that  scientific  men 
virere  constantly  endeavoring  to  discover  how 
these  hurtful  little  creatures  might  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  injury,  he  sometimes  ob- 
served their  movements  and  tried  to  invent 
some  way  to  destroy  them.  But  he  felt  that 
he  was  too  ignorant  of  their  nature  and  ha- 
bits, to  lay  any  plan  for  that  purpose,  and 
thought  he  would  make  more  enquiries,  ob- 
serve and  read.  His  fiither  told  hin^  that 
much  was  still  unknown  on  the  subject.— 
Even  the  greatest  naturalists  have  not  had 


time  and  opportunity  to  learn  half  that  is 
important ;  and  it  seems  a  good  kind  of  work 
for  children,  who  have  leisure,  and  often  are 
among  trees,  bushes  and  flowers,  when  men 
are  called  to  other  places  by  business. 

One  of  the  most  curious  operations  to  be 
observed,  was  that  performed  by  the  insect, 
figured  in  number  19th  of  this  ma^zine,  page 
300,  in  forming  the  covering  for  its  chrysaus. 
After  the  conversation  with  his  &ther,  which 
is  mentioned  there,  he  had  many  opportuni- 
ties to  see  them,  swinging  by  a  fine  string 
from  the  button*ball  or  sycamore  trees,  cm 
which  they  usually  fed  in  his  neighborhood, 
or,  when  the  thread  had  broken,  creendng 
up  the  trunk.     How  they  formed  the  little 
tuhftel -shaped  bag,  Which  they  carried  about 
them,  he  never  could  discover.     It  appeared 
to  be  all  made  of  pieces  of  dry  leaves,  drop- 
ped by  the  worms  while  feedmg ;  and  some- 
times too  large   pieces,  like  wings,  w^e 
stuck  to  the  sides,  which  made  it  difkuh 
.  for  the  creature  to  creep.     The  inner  part, 
however,  was  made  of  something  like  strong 
paper,  which  his  father  could  not  tear  with- 
out trying  very  hard  several  times.     Prober 
bly  the  worms  came  down  from  the  trees  in 
the  night,  and  weaved  this  strong  coat,  and 
somehow  or  other,  stuck  the  bits  of  leaves 
to  it  before  morning.     Neither  Edward  nor 
his  father,  (who  usually  rose  before  hiuL 
and  was  more  observant,)  ever  could  find 
a  worm  at  this  work,  or  with  his  covering 
partly  made. 

The  worms  are  black,  with  six  small  ta- 
pering lefi[s  or  feet  in  iront,  bending  in  a 
curve,  which  they  use  in  climMng,  and  also 
.  in  slowly  drawing  themselves  up  to  the  tree 
'by  the  web  on  which  they  let  themselves 
down.     Like  the  measuring  worms,  they 

J  mil  themselves  .up  by  putting  their  two  four 
eet  over  the  string  as  they  hold  it  in  their 
mouths,  then  throw  the  head  back,  by  which 
they  raise  themselves  about  the  twentieth  - 

,  part  of  an  inch;  then  the  second  pairof  kgf 
take  the  slack  thread,  and  make  it  up  into5^ 
ball  with  the  rest,  and  so  they  woiktiUlhey 
reach  a  twig,  and  stick  last  to  it.    It  is  dff* 

* .  fieult  to  draw  them  out  of  their  covetiBff,^ 
and  yet  they  appear  not  to  be  attached  to  &i 
Edward  observed  that,  when  touched,  a* 
worm  would  draw  in  his  head  and  close  the 
opening  like  a  bag ;  yet  he  could  not  disco- 
ver how  he  did  it  There  was  no  string  to 
be  seen  touching  the  rim.  Altogether,  he 
thought  these  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
caterpillars ;  and  he  took  several  home,  and 
bung  them  bv  their  silken  threads  upon  a 
rose-bush  in  his  garden,  intending  to  watch 
them. 
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But  hi^fathet  had  one  curioiA  thiogmor* 
to  tell  him  about  them.  Passing  one  day 
Qhder  the  trees  where  Edward  had  first  seen 
then,  he  broke  off  a  twig  which  had  eight 
or  ten  old  bags  hanging  to  it,  and  brought 
them  home.  **  See,"  said  he,  '<  I  was  mis- 
taken about  these  creatnrep — there's  no  dan- 
ger from  them ;  they  are  a  1  dead  ;  I  find  in 
each  of  them  a  chrysalis,  but  }f  has  a  hole 
in  it,  made  by  the  worm  of  an  Ichneumon. 
Ichneumons  are  winged  insects  which  make 
holes  in  difierent  substances,  and  put  their 
eggs  in  them.  Some  bore  into  animaIs„or 
into  a  chrysalis  ;  and  when  the  egg  hatcl^ 
a  worm,  it  eats  it'  Then  the  worm  becomes 
a  fiy  and  off  it  goes.  Ichneumons  kill  mil- 
Ikm 8  of  noxious  insects  every  year.  I  have 
feen  a  queen  tomato-worm  with  twenty  of 
their  beautiful  little  cocoons  upon  itt  which 
the  Ichneumon  worm  makes  after  he  has 
gpt  his  his  full  size,  which  is  only  one  for- 
tieth part  of  a^nch !  What  do  you  think  f 
I  once  counte(n20  cocoons  on  one  of  those 
kurge  ^reen  caterpillars,  and  yet  it  was  not 
dcid." 


The  PetrolevM  Springs  in  Kentvdry. 
These  springs  are  numerous  in  Hancock 
and  Breckenridge  counties,  and  they  are 
probably  connected  with  the  coal  deposits 
of  thia  region,  and  the  hills  from  which 
the]|^j^ue,  have  strata  of  coal  shale  visible 
in  tiMsro.     The  waters  of  these  springs  are 
^railar  in  quality  to  those  of  the   White 
Sulphur  Springs  in  Virginia ;  and  as  the 
water  percolates  from  the  rock  snjall  glo- 
bules of  tar,  or  petroleum,  issue  with  it. 
Th^  petroleum  rises  to  the  surface,  and  as 
tt©    waters   overflow  the  borders  of  the 
^P''iQgt  the  tar  lodges  on  the   banks  and 
forms  beds  and  sometimes  cones  of  indura- 
ted asphaltum.     The  tar,  which  resembles 
the  common  coal  tar  that  is  procured  from 
^8  worke  in  appearance  and  odor,  flows 
far  more  copiously  on  one  day  than  on  ano- 
ther,  as  if  its  supply  was  irregular. 

The  springs  issue  from  the  crevices  of  a 
soft  sand  rock  of  recent  formation,  and  are 
'usually  found  at  the  base  of  a  perpendicu- 
lar precipice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
broken  oflT  from  the  regular,  corresponding 
strata,  where  it  was  formed  l)eneath  the 
vatefB,  and  thrown  up  like  a  loAy  perpen- 
dicular wall.     They  are  therefore   found 
in  wild  romantic  locations.     There  is  one 
of  great  celebrity  about  three  miles  in  the 
*«ar  of  Cloverport,  in  the  adjoining  county 
t>fBecken ridge,  which  is  situated  in  a  deep 
^ell  of  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres, 
trailed  in  by  rocky  parapets  rising  to  tha 


height  of  50  or  100  feet,  so  nearly  parpen- 
dicular  that  the  majestic  poplar,  wboae 
roots  spring  from  the  base  of  the  wall,  has 
its  top  grasped  by  the  hand  of  a  man  stan- 
ding  on  the  summit.  In  this  wild  fflen  are 
a  spacious  hotel  and  oottages,  and  all  the 
acceasories  of  a  fiiahk>oable  watering  place. 
This  spot  is  the  resort  of  numerous  visi- 
tors  from  the  South  during  the  warm 
months. 

I  have  of^en  enjoyed  the  surprise  and 
admiration  with  which  the  scenery  around 
these  springs  strikes  a  stranger  on  first  be- 
holding it.  Afier  taking  him  several  miles 
through  a  dense,  unbroken  forest,  threaded 
here  and  there  only  by  bridle  paths,  the 
traveller  is  brought  suddenly  to  the  edge  of 
tl\e  preoipioe,  overhangmg  the  springs ;  and 
the  spacious  hotel  surrounded  oy  cottages, 
embosomed  in  beautiful  lawns  and  gardens, 
intersected  by  shaded  walks,  and  filled 
with  troops  of  nymphs  and  fairy  forms  in 
the  gayest  attire  of  a  southern  dime,  burst 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment  on  his  aston- 
ished vision.  It  is  an  Elysian  valley, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  one  of  nature's  ru- 
dest, wildest  haunts.  The  water,  filled 
with  floating  particles  of  tar,  is  swallowed 
by  invalids  in  quantities  that  would  gorffe 
a  camel.  It  is  a  most  ^ive  diuretic,  while 
it  acts  as  a  tonic  to^ie  stomach.  It  i^ 
thought  to  be  an  excellent  restorative  in 
chronic,  nervous  and  febrile  diseases.  The 
physicians  of  this  region  deem  the  waters 
a  panacea  for  almost  all  the  pains  to  which 
fiesh  is  heir. 

The  spring  mentioned  flows  out  at  the 
base  of  an  escarpment  of  rock,  in  a  deep 
dell  which  opens  to  the  Ohio  River,  and 
within  fiAy  yards  of  the  banks,  where 
steamboats  could  land  passengers  at  the 
foot  of  a  stairway  leading  up  to  the  piazza 
of  a  hotel .  From  the  elevated  ground  back 
of  the  spring,  a  most  magnificMMil  view  of 
the  river,  for  15  or  20  miles  up  and  down 
its  course,  is  obtained,  with  a  prospect  of 
the  broad,  cultivated  bottoms,  and  wooded 
hills,  which  alternately,  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  form  its  shores. 


NiAOAEA  Falls,  July  29. — ^Yesterday, 
two  bodies  were  discovered  in  the  whirpool 
(three  miles  below  the  Falls)  in  the  em- 
brace of  its  everlasting  whirls.  How  long 
they  have  been  there,  or  how  long  they 
may  remain,  is  impossible  to  tell.  Who 
they  are,  or  where  they  lost  their  Uvea  ia 
not  known. 


^ 
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**  There  wms  tileiice  In  Heaven.^ 

Can  angel  spirits  need  repose, 
In  the  fall  sunlight  of  the  sky  ? 

And  can  the  veil  of  slumber  close 
A  cherub's  bright  and  blazing  ef  e  ? 

Have  seraphima  a  weary  brow 
A  fiaiintiog  heart,  and  aching  breast  ? 

No,  far  too  high  their  pulses  flow. 
To  languish  with  inglorious  rest. 

How  could  they  sleep  amid  the  bliss, 
The  banquet  of  delight  above? 

Or  bear  for  one  short  hour  to  miss 
The  vision  of  the  Lord  they  love  I 

Oh  !  not  the  deathlike  calm  of  sleep 
Could  hush  the  everlasting  song ; 

No  fairy  dream,  or  slumber  deep. 
Entranced  the  rapt  and  holy  throng. 

Yet  not  the  lightest  tone  was  heard 
From  angel  voice  or  angel  hand, 

And  not  one  plumed  pinion  stirred 
Among  the  bowed  and  blissful  band. 

For  there  was  silence  in  the  skv, 
A  joy  no  angel  tonnes  could  tell. 

As  from  its  mystic  point  on  high 
The  peace  of  God  in  stillness  fell. 

Oh  !  what  is  silej^  here  below  ? 

The  quiet  of  cSRealed  despair. 
The  pause  of  pain,  the  dream  of  woe : 

It  18  the  rest  of  rapture  there. 

And,  to  the  way-worn  pilgrim  here, 
More  kindred  seems  that  perfect  peace 

Than  the  full  chants  of  joy  .to  hear 
Roll  on,  and  never,  never  cease. 

From  earthly  agonies  set  free, 
Tired  with  the  path  too  slowly  trod* 

May  such  a  silence  welcome  me 
Into  the  palace  of  my  God  ! 

[Home  Missionary, 


^ 


Mtfipi  ftr  making  Butter* 

A  fhll  account  is  given  in  the  papers  of  a 

process,  hitherto  a  secret,  by  which  butter 

may  be  kept  for  years,  fresh  and  sweet,  in 

any  climate,  which  we  subjoin  : 

It  has  been  discovered  that  most  kinds  of 
wood  contain  considerable  quantities  of  pvro- 
ligneous  acid,  which  decomposes  salt  in  but- 
ter kept  in  such  tubs.  The  linden,  or  bass 
wood,  is  the  only  one  which,  it  appears  b^ 
careful  experiment,  is  free  from  it ;  others,  it 
is  stated,  may  be  freed  from  it,  and  thus  reli* 
dered  suitable,  by  boiling  three  or  four  hours, 
well  pressed  under  water.  Much  importance 
has  always  been  attached  to  the  preparing  of 
butter,  so  that  it  will  keep  on  board  of  ships 


at  sea  and  iff  warm  climatesi  A  jipiple  pro- 
cess is  now  practised,  which  is  said  to  be  ef- 
fectual for  this  purpose;  which  is,  to  have 
good  butter  .well  churned,  and  worked  and 
packed  hard  and  tight  in  kegs  of  seasoned 
white  oak  ;  the  head  is  then  put  in,  leaving 
a  small  hole  into  which  brine  is  poured  to  fill 
the  vacant  space ;  oind  of  so  much  ioiportaiice 
is  it  deemed,  to  prevent  any  bad  taste,  tint 
the  plugs  fo^^e  hole  must  not  be  made  ot 
cedar  or  pine,  but  oC cypress  or  bass  wood,  as 
otherwise  it  would  be  ii^ured.  AAer  i^bich, 
these  kegs  are  placed  m  a  hogshead  well 
itlled  with  brine  of  full  solution,  thiA  will 
bear  an  egg^  which  is  then  headed  up  tight 
a^d  close.  The  importance  of  this  subject 
may  be  estimated  from  iSe  fact  thal«  as  it 
appears,  the  standing  contracts  for  butter,  in 
our  navy,  that  will  keep  at  sea,  are  at  twenty- 
six  cents  per  pound,  and  for  cheese  twenty 
cents  per  pound.  It  is  how  put  up  of  good 
dairies  in  Orange  county,  and  keeps  perfectly. 

The  New  Iron  Steam  Ship  Grxav 
Britain — A  large  print  o|girhich  is  g;iTen 
oa  page  441,  arrived  at  New  Yorl^on  hw 
first  voyage,  on  the  1 1th  of  August,  after  a 
passage  of  15  days.  Her  length  is  322 
feet,  depth  32  1-2  feet,  tonnage  3,443  texts; 
she  stows  1200  tons  of  coal ;  the  engines 
weigh  340  tons ;  the  boilers  200  toos^  and 
hold  200  tons  of  water.  She  is  worked  with 
the  screw  propeller,  instead  of  paddle 
wheels  ;  has  six  masts,  fitted  with  iron  rig- 
ging, and  there  is  one  sail,  the  qouaie 
mam  sail,  which  requires  all  hands  to  furl 
it.  Five  of  the  masts  are  hinged»  for  low. 
ering  whenever  he^  winds  set  in.  Am- 
ple room  and  accommodation  are  provided 
for  252  "passengers,  besides  for  the  officers 
and  crew.  • 
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I     Tb«^|pl|l^.of  BnglBnd  and  Scotland,  nn-  <    jhat  ne  »Te  laughi  ii  more  early  in  lile,  mod    ^ 

inr^Uy   inierA'a  us.more  t'  an  ihai  of  moM  t     mort  in  detail.    We  f«el,  of  course,  a  moM  ^ 

other  countries,    oie  vafon  u,  it  l^s  been.  J     intimate  relaiion  to  the  land  ot  our  anceatoaf :  < 

>^vriRe#wiih  grenier  f^etkta,  aod  anc«herj£.  -  <     while  the  pdeirr,  being  in  oi^ovn  Ungnage,  > 
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and  associated  in  onr  minds. with  the  me- 
moryof  parents  and  friends,  who  madeu?^ 
acqaainted  with  the  songs  and  ballads,  so  in- 
teresting  to  youth,  is  intimately  connected 
with  scenes  and  oljects,  particularly  the 
feudal  castles  of  past  ages. 

Affiong  th€«e  none  perhaps  ^as  more  deep 
and  sad  associations  connected  with  Us 
name  than  Roslin  Castle.  The  ancient,  me- 
lodious  and  plaintive  melody  which  was  com- 
posed long  ago  in  its  ronmntic  vicinity  and 
bears  its  name,  has  doubtle*  attached  mourn- 
ful^  impressions  with  it,  of  a  peculiar  kmd, 
since  it  has  long  home  the  title  in  thw 
country,  of  "  The  Dead  March;'  for  which  it 
has  been  used,  and  to  which  it  is  so  ad- 
mirkbly  adapted. 

We  copy  a  description  of  Saxon  castles 
from  the  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

"Sometimes  several  hundred  pereons 
would  be  kennelled,  rather  than  lodged,  in 
these  dark  and  narrow  dens.  The  principal 
room  solely  accommodated  the  lord,  who. 
after  banqueting .  with  an  uncivilized  crowd 
of  marti  J  retainers,  and  spending  the  even- 
ing  listening  to  the  lay  of  the  minstrel,  view- 
ing  the  dancers  and  jugglers,  and  laughing  at 
the  buffooneries  that  were  practiced  lor  his 
amusement,  repaired  to  his  rug  bed  in  the 
same  place,  spread  (m  straw  on  the  floor,  or 
ou  a  bench. 

"If  a  lady  shared  thfe  rule,  of  the  tower, 
she  had  alao  one  apartment,  for  all  purposes; 
and,  as  for  the  inferior  members  of  the  fa- 
mily, including  servants  and  retainers,  after 
a  very  great  number,  they  spread  themselves 
every  mght  over  the  lower  rooms,  on  a  quan- 
tity of  straw. 

"Such    was  Anglo-Saxon  life,  with  one 
extensive  class.    As  skillful  architects,   the 
Norman  builders  of  course,    adapted   their 
buildings   to    the   positions    they   occupied. 
The  peel  hooies  lay  much  exposed ;  hence, 
everything  was  sacriGced  to    security  ;    and 
the  light  of  day  could  scarcely  penetrate  the 
thick  and  a^lid  walls,  through  the  narrow 
sliw  that  served  for  windows.     But  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  nobility,  and   wealthy  classes 
that  were  more  sheltered. — as  for  instance, 
under  the  protection  of  some  larger  fortress, 
or    congregated    in    a    town — were    rather 
higher,  less   contracted  and  more  decomted. 
Specimens  in   good   preservation  remain*  in 
Micdn,  which  may  be  called  a  Norman  city. 
"  The  castles  of  the  Normans  spring  up  all 
over  the  kingdom,  to  defend  the  lords  m  their 
new  tevritories.    The  Norman  stvle  of  build- 
ing was  a  sudden  expansion  and  gradual  re- 
finement of*  the  Saxon,  and  a  VraUch  of  the 
Romanesque.    Its  chief  recognizable  points 
are  these:  the  round-headed  arcb.  generally 
with  ornaments  of  a  plain  but  decided  char- 
acter;  windows  narrow   and    few^   simple 


vaulting,  massive  arch  piers;  .few  battle- 
ments and  niAes»  and  no  pinnacles.  It  was 
in  the  main,  a  stem  and  unelaborated  style, 
for  the  plain  and  evident  reason,  that  it  had 
to  be  adapted  to  a  society  living  in  a  state  of 
civil  warfare.  But  it  was  admirably  adap- 
ted to  this  end;  It.  is  in  perfect  fimess  lo 
repel  every  engine  of  w^r  then  known,  aa  is 
evident  at  a  glance ;  and  their  construction 
was  so  perfect  and  massive,  that  they  could 
be  destroyed  onlv  by  extreme  violence,  or 
many  ages  of  neglect. 

"  It  has  been  often  observed  that,  among 
the  many  imitations,  (often  paltry  enou|h,) 
of  modem  architects,  they  should  so  seldonj 
have  attempted  the  Norman.  Contracted 
space  is  an  unpleasant  feature  of  them. 
Such  were  the  smaller  class  of  country 
houses,  those  numerous  dwellings  built  m 
the  form  of  towers;  peel  houses,  as  ihey 
were  called  in  the  border  country  bctwe«i 
England  and  Scotland." 

(to  be  concluded.) 

A  Visit  to  the  Marble  Ctuarrlcs  flrom  wUcli 
Ancient  Athens  was  Built. 


[Selected  from  Cochran's  Greece.] 

For  the  Am,  Penny  MagoMine. 
On  my  return  this  day  to  the  Hotel  de 
France,  (my  residence,)  some  French  topog- 
raphers, who  dined  daily  at  the  same  hotel, 
invited  me  to  accompany  them  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  visit  the  marble  quarries  of  Mount 
Pentelicus.    I  had  long  wished  to  make  this 
excursion,  and  I  was  glad  to  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  in  the  society  of  scien- 
tific men.    Accordingly,  at  eight  the  next 
morning  we  quitted  Athens,  taking  that  road 
from  the  palace  which  leaves  Mount  Anches- 
mus  to  the  left ;  and  in  half  an  hour's  ride 
we  arrived  at  the  pretty  spot  called  Angelos 
Koipos.      Having    then   proceeded    over    a 
heath,  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Cai- 
andra.     Still  proceeding  through  an  uncul- 
tivated country,  (the  soil  of  which,  however^, 
was  very  rich,)  we  passsd  through  several 
dried  up  brooks,  in  which  were  quantities  of 
ihe  rose  laurel,  but  not  yet  in  flower.     In 
half  an  hour  more  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.     We    then   commenced   as- 
cending on  horseback,  and  another  half  he* 
brought  us  to  the  groito,  which  is  at  the  firsi 
quarry,  about  half  way  up   the  mountain. 
The  principal  qua^  now  worked*  is  about 
fifty  feet  high,  and  of  the  purest  and  whUcsi 
marWe  with  which  the  ancient  Ath< 
wer^  accustomed  to  build  thek|H!ij|jra  wwi^ 
largtf  edifices.     The  marks  oq^elt^liisdU..^ 
are  still  visible    m    the  ^blocks  and    huge 
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m>sKe  that  are  Bcatiered  about,  wd  also  on 
the  pans  wheace  these  have  been  detached. 
Here  and  there,  loo,  heaps  of  fragmenls  still 
remain,  which  poesibljr  are  the  chippings  of 
those  blocks  that  were  hewn  to  compose  the 
beaniiful  edifices  with  which  Periclea  adorn- 
ed Athens. 

Having  left  our  horses  in  CQslody  of  the 
■errants,  we  lighted  some  wax  tapeis,  and 
entered  the  grotto,  which  is  very  large, 
{abont  sixty  feet  aqaare,  and  aboot  thirty 
feel  in  h^ht.)  The  water  oozing  through 
Ihe  rock  has,  in  the  lapse  of  tg«s,  formed 
crystaline  pillars.  We  were  obliged  to  be 
careful  how  we  proceeded,  for  in  the  inmost 
part  were  Urge  holes  about  lea  feet  deep. 
We  descended  a  few  of  these,  but  observed 
nothmg  in  ihem  to  repay  our  curiosity. 
Some  of  the  crystaline  masses  we  detached, 
aut  foaod  them,  on  examination,  exceedingly 
beaatifol.  Having  satisGed  onr  cnriosity,  we 
then  satis6ed  our  hunger,  by  an  excellent 
breakfast  that  we  had  been  provident  enough 
to  bring  with  us,  and  which  the  servants  had 
prepared  while  we  were  exploring  the  cave. 
The  sun  was  by  this  time  very  warm,  but 
we  got  under  the  angle  of  the  rock,  which 
protected  Qs  from  it. 

Having  finished  our  repast,  (which  we  all 
partook  of  with  the  appetite  usual  on  such 
DccasioQs,}  we  mounted  our  horses  and  as- 
cended the  mountain.  The  path  was  very 
difficult  and  steep.  We  passed  several  other 
qoarries,  all  of  which  bore  marks  of  the 
diisel.  We  also  observed  boles  made  upim 
the  monntainst  as  if  to  place  wooden  pillars 
for  the  coDstmetioD  of  a  causeway,  which 
formed  an  inclined  plane  from  the  summit  id 
the  base.  Upon  this,  no  doubt,  Ihe  blocks 
was  placed,  and  conveyed  lo  the  boitom  of 
the  ■ 'monntain  upon  wheeled  tracks;  for, 
lower  down,  we  observed  indented  in  the 
rocks,  the  track  ihat  the  wheels  had  made. 
The  distance  of  the  wheels  one  from  the 
oihep'«as  about  four  feet. 

This  mouniaia  is  about  100  metres  above 
the  level  a£  the  sea,  which  is  equal  to  about 
3,500  English  feet.  TUs  measurement  is 
ihe  ct^ect  one,  as  it  was  commnnicated  to 
me  by  G^nesse,  one  of  the  French  topog^ 
rai^ers'wSo  was  of  the  company,  and  who 
had  i^ipently  ascertained  its  height  himself. 
hi  ascending,  wc  put  up  »  great  many  par- 
trMfces.  It  was  the  breedjhg  season,  and 
they  flew  in  pairs.    After  an  hour's  ride  we 


arrived  at  Ihe  summit,  within  fifty  feel  of  J 
which  we  still  found  quarries. 

We  were  well  paid  for  the  trouble  we  had  ' 
experienced  in  the  ascent.  To  the  north-ei 
of  us  lay  the  plain  of  Marathon.  Beyond  | 
lhat  was  the  large  island  of  Negroponi ;  and  ' 
although  it  was  the  6lh  of  March,  and  in  I 
this  warm  latitude,  we  observed  thai  the  high  ! 
land  of  Negropont  was  covered  with  sm 
The  town  of  Chalcis,  its  capital,  was  per- 
fectly distinct,  tnclioiog  towards  ihe  north-  ', 
west,  Mount  Parnassus  was  perceptible,  with  ' 
its  snow  clad  tops  ;  and  looking  towards  the  < 
south- west,  the  mountains  of  Tripolizza,  ', 
(which  are  m  the  centre  of  the  Mores)  came  < 
into  view.  To  the  south-east  the  view  i 
braced  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Egiean  ! 
sea.  The  day  was  perfectly  clear,  tfae  i 
ahioing  brilliantly,  and  we  were  enabled  to  \ 
take  Ihe  utmost  advantage  of  our  moguificeni  ; 
position.  Having  remained  on  ihe  summit  ' 
about  an  hour,  we  again  mouuled  our  horses, 
which  we  had  ridden  to  the' top,  and  re-  ', 
traced  our  steps,  riding  into  iftid  examining  ■ 
several  of  the  quarries  in  our  descent. 

The  quantity  of  marble  dag  out  of  them  i 
quarries  conveys  a  splendid  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  edifices  Which  must  have  omamenied   < 
ancient  Athens.      At   the    same   lime,  the  ) 
■cene  suggested    lo    oar    imaginations  that  ] 
hoped  for  period,  when  the  riiodem  city  may  < 
be  able  to  avail  hersetf  of  this  bappy  facil-  < 
ity  for  her  future  adommenL    At  present,  the  f 
Athenians    find    common   lime-stone  plenti-  < 
fully  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Albens,  i 
to  consinaci  their  bouses  with,  and  ihey  are  J 
content  with  thaL    But  I  was  most  httpjiy  to  < 
leam,  that  the  government  was  ahoni  con- 
structing a  road  to  these  marble  quanies; 
and  at  a  subsequent  visit,  two  months  aflet- 
wards,  the  road  Was  nearly  completed. 


We  intended  to  have  given  an  earlier  no-  , 
lice  of  the  late  very  valuable  S6lh  Annual  ' 
Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  of  the  i 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  with  Documents.  , 

This  work,  «  pamphlet  of  83C 
tains  a  minnle  acconnt  of  the  pr 
tutions  of  that  class  in  Great  Bi 
the  continent,  with  iustructiTe 
the  different  principles  on  whi 
conducted,'  the  results  of  each,  a 
sons  with  those  of  our  own  ct 
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of  the  principal  objects  which  induced  the 
Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  to  send 
Mr.  George  E.  Day  as  an  agent  to  Europe, 
was  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  real  nature  and 
Yalue  of  the  processes  employed  in  many  of 
those  abroad,  (especially  in  Germany,)  to 
teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  employ  oral  lan- 
guage, instead  of  manual  signs.  Too  favora- 
ble accounts  of  the  success  of  this  plan,  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers, 
had  led  some  persons  to  undervalue  the  sys- 
tem practised  in  our  institutions,  now  improved 
and  confirmed  by  long  practice;  and  while 
the  measure  adopted,  |^e  a  similar«tep  taken 
some  months  ago,  by  the  Connecticut  Insti- 
tution, shows  a  becoming  liberality  and  spirit 
of  enquiry,  the  Report,  as  in  that  case,  affords 
us  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  futil* 
ity  of  all  attempts  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  use  spoken  language. 

The  Report  gives  us  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction.  The 
ancient  Greeks  fmd  Romans  regarded  them  as 
beings  under  the  ban  of  the  Almighty.  Up 
to  the  15th  century  they  were  regarded  as 
incurable.  The  first  institution  founded  for 
their  benefit  was  established  at  Leipzig  in 
1778.  In  France,  Father  Vanin  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  was  succeeded  by  a  Portuguese, 
Pereira,  who  employed  the  manual  alphabet* 
and  is  said  to  have  been  successful.  How  la- 
mentable that  reports  were  not  published, 
and  that  even  records  were  not  preserved. 
The  Abb^  Deschamps  devoted  many  years 
and  much  money  to  the  same  object,  and  pub- 
lished a  book  in  1779.  The  Abb^  de  TEp^e, 
and  after  him  the  Abb^  Sicard,  prosecuted  the 
undertaking,  and,  in  the  Institution  at  Paris, 
brought  into  use,  and  to  a  high  degree  of  im- 
provement, the  admirable  system  now  prac- 
tised, with  further  improvements,  in  our  deaf 
and  dumb  schools. 

Tike  circumstances  which  led  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States,  are  of  a  very 
mteresting  character,  and  personally  known 
to  us.  Dr.  Mason  F.  Cogswell,  of  Hartford, 
Con.  had  a  lovely  little  daughter,  who  in 
early  childhood,  was  deprived  of  hearing  by 
the  scarlet  fever ;  and  it  was  through  his  ex- 
ertions, aided  by  bis  friends,  that  the  Rev. 
Thomas  H.  Gallaudet  was  sent  to  Paris  in 
1815,  to  learn  the  principles  and  methods  of 
the  Abbe  Sicard.  He  brought  out  Mr.  Lau- 
rent  Clerc,  the  Abba's  favorite  pupil,  wfco  as- 
sisted him,  many  years,  in  the  first  Amsdcan 


Institution.  That  of  New  York  was  founds 
in  1817,  since  which  several  others  have  been 
established  in  other  states. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  late  Report 
comes,  are  briefly  these :  That  a  small  num- 
ber of  pupils,  viz :  the  most  capable  of  those 
who  have  once  possessed  hearing  and  speech, 
may  be  benefitted  by  the  German  process,  to 
a  certain  limited  extent ;  but  the  long  time, 
great  and  disheartening  labor  and  heavy  ex- 
pense, required  by  that  species  of  instruction, 
more  than  counterbalance  this  small  advan- 
tage. This  system  is  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligious instruction,  the  acquisition  of  trades, 
and  that  intellectual  and  moral  improvement, 
which  are  among  the  objects  most  valued  by 
us,  and  best  secured  by  our  institutions. 
We  cannot  but  hope  that  our  countrymen 
will  hereafter  be  at  rest  on  the  question,  now 
so  completely  answered,  and  that  public  and 
private  opinion  will  be  permanently  settled 
in  favor  of  the  able  and  eflScient  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  so  that  the  good  and  ca- 
pable men,  who  nave  tlie  direction  of  them, 
will  be  fully  appreciated  and  amply  sus- 
tained. 

Mr.  Day  was  very  thorough  in  his  enquiries 
in  Europe.  He  went  from  insliluiiona  to 
workshiSps  to  enquire  after  the  older  pupils: 

No.  1.  A  young  man  25  years  of  age,  under 
instruction  six  years,  left  the institu- 
tion in  1833,  brmgin^r  with  him  a  written  ie»- 
timooial  from  the  pni|cipal,  that  he  was  the 
first  or  second  scholar  in  the  school,    fie  was 
at  work  in  a  printing  office,  and  the  intelli- 
j^ent  foreman  remarked,' that  in  conversatioo 
It  was  necessary  to  speak  very  slowly,  in  or- 
der to  form  each  letter  on  the  lips,  and  bl^ 
to  select  the  most  simple  words  and  phrases. 
He  observed  also,  that  one  would  never  think 
of  holding  a  long  conversation  with  him,  as 
with  other  men,  although,  in  a  walk  together, 
a  simple  conversation  might  be   kept    up. 
The  other  hands  agree  in  this.  \ 

No.  2.  A  young  man,  cabinet-naker,  hai 
been  out  of  the  institution  nine  years.  His 
employer  says,  he  cannot  say  his  speaking 
has  improved.    Reads  but  little. 

No.  3.  At  a  silversmith's;  17  years  old; 

left  the  — institution  four  years  ago ;  his 

master  thinks  his  articulation  lias  ^mewhat 
improved.  He  attends  every'Sabbswr  the  re- 
ligious  exercises  at    the  • institution. 

Must  speak  simple  sentences,  and  ^wly, 
with  him.  [The  young  man,  in  speaKng, 
made  very  unpleasant  d!6iorl^s,»M  a  stran- 
ger, I  am  confident,  would  be  (ftabte  to  un- 
'iersti«ri  one  word  out  of  five.] 

No.  4.  A  boy   10  or  .17  ^yeatrj^  fhhf   liad 


passed  through  the  usual  coMe  H^the  schi 
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'f  which  he  htd  left  a  few  months 


at 

before.  I  first  saw  him  in  the  street,  con* 
yersing  earnestly  by  si^ns  with  a  fellow  ap- 
pr^tice.  The  latter  said  their  whole  conver- 
aatioQ  was  carried  on  throuffh  pantomimic 
signs.  '  So  &r  as  I  could  learn  from  the  master 
workman  and  his  wife,  very  little  use  could 
be  made  of  the  boy's  acquisition^  in  speak- 
ing. 

No.  5.  An  older  sister  of  the  above ;  ap- 

Srentiee  to  a  dyer.  Her  employer  said  it  was 
ifficalt  to  understand  her.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  wkat  advantage  articulation  gave  in 
communicating  with  her,  he  simply  replied, 
"verv  litUe  indeed;"  said  that  in  the  family^ 
to  which  these  deaf  and  dumb  persons  be- 
longed, the  ciNdversation  was  carried  on  by 
pantomimic  signs. 

No.  6.  A  young  man,  39  years  of  age  r 

left  the  institution,  where   he  had 

spent  ten  years,-  twenty-two  .years  ago.  His 
employer  and  the  head  clerK  in  the  estab- 
lishment, say  they  cannot  understand  him,  or 
make  him  understand  by  talking  to  him. 
rthey  never  converse  with  him  in  this  way, 
but  always  by  writing. 

o.  7.  A  young  man,  22  years  old,  six  and 

half  years  in   the  school  at ",  from 

which  ne  had  been  dismissed  four  years. 
The  German  gentleman  who  accompanied 
ie,was  able  to  make  out  only  here  ana  there 
wcMnL  His  employer,  who  faithfully  takes 
much  pains  to  speak  with  him,  was  soob 
obliged  to  resoxt  to  writing. 

No.  8.  A  young  man,  22  yearv  of  age,  seven 
jmrs  under  instruction,  four  years  since  dis- 
iDttsed  from  the  institution  at      ■  His 

emplof  er  fl«id,  the  young  man  could  neither 
understand  what  was  said  from  the  motions 

f^.the  lips,  nor  make  his  own  articulation  un- 
erstood. 

^  No.  9.  A  young   man,  20  years  of  age, 
nx  years  tmder  instruction,  and  four  years 

since  dismissed  from  the  school  at  . 

Uncommonly  intelligent ;  lost  his  hearing  at 
ti^  years  of  age.  His  employer  sajd  that  he 
could  understand  him,  ^pd  make  him  under- 
stand, as  well  as  if  he  were  a  heariog  man. 
This,  however,  from  the  specimens  I  saw, 
was  exaggerated.  From  the  motions  of  my 
lips,  he  was  able  to  make  out  about  two 
thirds  of  what  I  said,  and  about  the  same 
prnpirtion  of  what  was  said  by  him  was  in- 
telligible to  myself. 


ORBGON  nOGRANTS, 

Bev.  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Johnson  for  Ore- 
gon, at  the  beginniag  of  June,  had  proceeded 
about  350  mileafirom  Fort  Leavenworth. 

1^  missionaries  with  their  families  and 
assoeiafes  were  .in  fine  spirits,  and  resolute- 
ly pressing  forward  in  their  toilsome  jour- 
ney.* Dunng  a  porflon  of  their  progress,  they 
were  aicompanfed  by  a  detachment  of  United 
States  troops',  who  are  visiting  the  military 
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staticjis  m  thattegion;  whose  presence  in- 
spired them  with  much  confidence.  An  of- 
ficer of  the  detachment  represents  the  emi- 
grants as  being  "  remarkably  select  in  appear- 
■?u^;7^rU,.®^^™"'^  '^'f^y  mpectable— many 

SftOM^^^^  i'T^-^'^  companies  of  about 
200  to  300  each,  having  about  fifty  Waggons, 
and  dnve  their  flocks,  and  herd^  excew  S 
cases  where  cows  are  used  for  draft  cattle, 
and  follow  each  other  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  day's  march  apart. 

The  company  in  whirh  the  missionaries 
travel  is  called  the  "  New  London  Emiirratin^ 
Company."  They  have  adopted  a  juliciou? 
Constitution.  It  recognises  every  male  of  16 
years  of  age  as  a  voter,  prohibits  more  than 
one  quart  of  ardent  spirits  to  each  person  in 
a  family,  and  requires  cessation  ~from  trav- 
elmg  on  the  Sabbath,  except  ia  cases  of  emer- 
gency. It  provides  for  the  appointnent  by 
the  Company,  of  a  Captain,  a  LiOTtenant,  an 
Orderly  Sargeant  and  a  Judicial  Committee 
of  five,  all  of  whom  hold  office  for  foM  weeks. 
The  Captain  appoints  a  Sarceanf  of  the  Guard, 
and  an  Engineer;  maintains  order  and  stfict 
discipline  and  enforces  all  rules  adopted  by 
the  Co^npany.  The  Lieutenant  superintends 
the  care  and  driving  of  the  cattle.  The  Orw 
derly  Sargeant  keeps  a  roil  of  the  males  sub- 
ject to  duty.  The  Engineer  duvets  the  remo- 
val of  obstructions  from  the  road  and  selects 
places  for  encampment.  The  Judielal  Com- 
mittee settle  matters  of  difi*erence  between 
disagreeing:  parties— they  having  the  right 
of  appeal  from  their  decision  to  the  company. 
Persons  having  loose  cattle  must  provide  dri- 
vers  in  proportion  to  the  number ;  and  any 
breach  of  proper  decorum,  during  the  time 
of  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  is  dealt 
with  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Judicial 
ComoGuitee. 

The  letters  from  our  missionary  brethren 
contain  very  interesting  statements  of  the 
numbers  emigrating,  their  mode  of  traveling, 
&c.,  but  we  can  give  only  the  following  ex- 
tracts: * 

From  Rev.  Hezekiah  Johnson^  8t.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  May  I8th, 

I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to'  Oregon.  I 
have  travelled  faster  tfcyem  the  emigrants  gen- 
erally, in  hope  of  overtaking  bvouier  Fisher 
at  this  place,  but  he  has  passed  on  to  the  In- 
dian Agency,  about  twenty-six  milea  beyond 
where  the  company  will  wait  a  few  days  for 
those  who  are  behind.  I  suppose  that  not 
less  than  800  or  1000  waggons  will  cross  the 
mountains  and  if  the  number  of  souls  accom- 
panying them  average  but  four  or  five,  which 
is  very  probable,  there  will  be  several  thou- 
sand persons  in  our  company.  Several  min- 
isters of  varigus  denominations  beside  myself 
and  brother  Fisher,  are  with  us.  The  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  Oregon,  shows  tnat 
we  have  not  turned  our  attention  to  that  ter- 
ritory too  early.  I  have  two  waggons,  ftrnr 
oxen  and  thirteen  cows.  Like  some  others  I 
work  them  all ;  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  six  cows 
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in  a  team,  and  the  other  co«r  is  used  as  a  re- 
lief to  any  that  may  rtquire  iu  Some  of  the 
cows  give  milk,  and  I  bope  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  UiroughoQt  the  journey. 

From  Ret),  Ezra  Ftsher,  Nemaha  Agencyt 
Indian  Territory^  May  23df. 

Brother  Johnson  and  family  hare  orertaken 
us  at  this  place,  and  we  shall  more  forward 
to-m(Nrrow.  Our  company  consists  of  214 
souls. .  We  have  fifty  waffgons/mnd  666  head 
of  cattle.  S75  wagfons  haye  already  passed 
this  point  before  ns,  accompanied  by  about 
1000  persons.  It  is  uncertain  how  many  haye 
left  Independeoce,  Mo.,  but  we  haye  heard 
of  one  diyisian  which  left  that  place  with  500 
waggons,  and  another  whose  number  of  wag- 
gODS  we  did  not  learn* 

In  our  eompany  are  thirty  Baptist  profes- 
sors, and  nineteen  of  other  denominations. 
We  haye  also  ascertained  that  last  year  an 
Elder  Snelling,  fW)m  the  Platte  country,  emi- 

Sited  40  Oregon,  with  a  small  orgaidsed 
lOtiitqhnrQfa,  under  his  care. 
'Ui  another  letter,  brodier  Fisher  says, 
'*  The  spirit  of  emigration  is  yery  prevalent, 
and  it  is  judged  that  from  5,000  to  15,000  per* 
sons  will  cross  the  mountains  this  summer. 
I  am  more  and  mere  convinced  of  the  im- 
portanoe  of  the  ent^rise,  and  desire  to  be- 
come more  like  our  Divine  Master  in  mind 
and  heart  and.  activity  in  his  cause." 

Will  our  churches  remember  and  pray^  for 
these  devoted  missionaries,  their  families  and 
companions,  wh«i  assembled  for  the  Monthly 
concert  of  Prayer't 

Bekjaion  M.  Hill, 
Cor.  See*  Am*  Bap.  Msme  Mission  Soc, 

Since  the  above  article  was  vmtten  the 
following  has  reached  us.  Fort  Laramie  is 
750  laflis  from  Indeipendence,  Mo. 

TJ.  S.  DraOooks — Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. — We  learn  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Hamil- 
tOD,  who  reached  the  city  yesterday,  direct 
from  Fort  Laramie,  that  the  (J.  S.  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Col.  Kearney,  reached 
the  fort  on  that  14th  of  June.  The  officers 
and  men  were  all  well  and  in  fine  spirits. 
Mr.  H.  reports  that  several  of  the  emigrants 
to  Oregon  had  reached  Fort  Laramie.  In  his 
way  he  met  973  waggons,  and  the  attendinfi^ 
companies  of  emicrrants.  They  were  all 
nrogres^ng  well.  No  deaths  or  accidents 
had  happened  to  them. 

[St.  Louis  RepiUf.,  July  15. 
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Corruptions  in  the  Papal  Government 
[From  Mazzini,] 

« I  have  sketched  a  few  traits  of  the  best 
government  twisting  in  Italy.  I  shall  now 
jive,  still  more  brieny,  the  characteristic  tiaits 
of  the  worst,  the  states  of  the  Pope.  Cen- 
tral detpotiim  is  the  characteristic  of  the 


Austrian  government:  organised  anarchy,  to 
the  extent  that  such  a  thing  is  possible,  is  th« 
characteristic  of  the  PapaL  And  this  anar> 
ch^r,  an  inevitable  consequoice  of  the  consti- 
tutional nucleus  of  the  government,  cannot 
be  modified  by  written  laws,  or  by  e^ya  of 
partial  reform,  come  from  what  quarter  they 
mav. 

y  The  government  is  elective  and  despotic : 
it  is  vest^  in  %  man  who  is  pope  and  kinff  «t 
the  same  time,  and  who  proclaims  hiuMd?  to 
be  infallible.  No  rule  is  prescribed,  none  can 
be  prescriM,  to  the  sovereign.  Bis  electonsi 
all  and  alone  eligible,  believing  themselvea 
clothed  with  a  divine  dkaracter,  have  all 
the  direction  of  aflEai^-s.  The  chief  officea,  in 
the  different  departments  of  adminisiratioo, 
are  filled  by  priests.  Vaiy  mapy  of  them  are 
totally  inresponsible,  not  merely  in  fad,  but  of 
fight. 

'<  The  pope,  generally  a  creature  of  the  (ac- 
tion opposed  to  that  which  elected  his  pre- 
decessor, overturns  the  system  in  operation 
prior  to  hir accession,  and  by  a  motu  propria^, 
substitutes  his  own.    His  electors,  the  r     ** 
nals,  each  eligible  after  him,  and  feeling 
selves  his  equals,  substitute  theirpleasun 
his,  every  one  in  his  sphere. .  The  bii 
also  partaking  in  this  divine  chaiactebli 
irresponsible  authority,  exercise  a  wide,  and 
almost  entirely  independent  iiotbortty. 

«*  The  same  too  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Inquisition.    The  ecclesiastics,  holders  of 
nnncipal    offices,    incompetent,   from    fmm 
habits  and  studies,  to  undertake  their  admin- 
istration, discharge  their  duties  by  the  ai4  of 
infenor  employes ;  who,  in  tum»  feeling  tb^ 
position  uncertain*  as  dependent  on  a  neots- 
sarily  short-lived  patronage,  a^   fuiltjr   of 
every  possible  malversation,  and  aim  Jtolc;ly 
at  self-enrichment.    Beneath  all,  the  w^i|||^ 
people,  borne  down  by  all,  re-acting  agaidM- 
all,  are  initiated  into  a  corruption,  the  exam- 
ple of  which  18  set  bv  their  superiors ;  oc 
avenge  themselves  as  they  may,  by  revolt  oc 
the  poniard. 

'<  In  such  a  system  there  is  not,  thefe  can* 
not  be,  any  place  for  general,  social  intierestSy  * 
but  place  for  the  interests  of  self  akna^    The 
priests,  who  govern,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  governed :  thev  cannot  nave  wives  ; 
their  chiklren,  ii  they  have  any,  are  not  le- 
gitimate, and  have  nothing  to  hope  for  but 
from  intrigue  and  fanaticism.    The  lon^of 
glory,  the  ambition  of  doing  good— the  iMt 
stimulant  left  to  individuals  when  every  other 
is  wanting—exists  not  fbr  them.'    The  ab- 
sence of  all  unity  of  system,  the  instablfily 
of  all  principle  of  government,  as  evidenecd 
at  Rome  under  every  new  pope,  and  in  the 
provinces  under  eveiy  new  legate,  wholly  de- 
stroys the  possibility  of  such  «h  impulse:  how 
could  men  devote  themselves  to  amendnilMits 
that  can  be  in  force  but  aiew  years,  titet 
most  pass  aw«y  ere  they  ean  bear  ftiiit  ? 

« In  the  Papal  States  fhe  Mini^  oMS- 
nance  (Treasurer  General)  has  ik>  account  to    r 
render;  he  may  rule  the  govenunent  with  A 
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ixopuQitf ;  and  he  can  be  removed  from  his 
omo<r  onlf  by  promotion  to  the  Cardinal  ate. 
From  this  single  fact,  judge.  The  Cardinal 
Datario  claims  the  right  of  setting  aside  the 
ordinances  of  the  Pope,  whenever  it  seems 
good  to  him." 

jLlaw  reqpir«8  goremment  contracts,  &c, 
to  be  sold  at  auction:  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  Treasurer  sell  them  privately  for 
ready  money. 

Cardinal  Albaxii,  at  Bologna,  last  Febru- 
ary, published  a  law  of  1831,  securing  trials 
by  native  judges ;  and  twenty  days  after  cre- 
ated a  provost's  court,  to  try  men  for  acts  not 
before  viewed  as  criminal.  The  pope  ex- 
tends the  powers  of  the  provincial  chiefs  be- 
yond the  laws,  and  they  act  as  they  please, 
as  they  cannot  be  recalled  under  three  years. 
**  Who  is  there,  to  whom  the  enormities  of 
the  Papal  CroTemment  are  unknown  ?  Is  not 
their  best  proof  that  general  agitation  which, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  ever 
spreading  in  those  provinces?  Were  they 
not  recognized  by  the  five  courts  themselves, 
in  the  memorandum  they  presented  to  the 
Pope,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1831  ?  and  can  I 
not,  here  in  England,  appeal  to  the  declara* 
ttoQS  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  in  his  official 
correspondence  in  1083  with  the  Austrian  Am^ 
bassador !" 

IWe  have  copied,  and  partly  abridged  the 
preceding,  from  Mazzini's  letter  to  Sir  James 
Graham ;  and  may  give  other  extracts  here- 
afier.J 

Mt.  Holtok*  Female  Seminary.— The 
eighth  anniversary  of  this  excellent  and 
flourishing  institution  was  attended  by  a  much 
^eater  number  of  people,  than  any  former 
one«  The  "Song  of  the  Alumnae,"  from 
^6  pen  of  a  mender  of  the  Albany  Female 
Academy,  was  sung  with  good  effect.  The 
compositions  were,  "  The  commumngs  of  su- 
perior minds,'"  read  by  Miss  Humphrey,  a 
dauffhter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey;  "The 
French  ^Revolution,"  read  by  Miss  Hayes  of 
South  Hadley ;  *•  The  Harmony  of  the  Uni- 
rerac,"  read  by  a  daughter  of  Prcs.  Hitch- 
cock  of  Amherst ;  and  "  Who  will  go  fbr  us, 
a  beautiful  and  touching  valedictory  piece, 
written  by  Miss  Tolman  of  Ware,  and  read 
by  Miss  Mclntlre  of  Charlton.  Allusion  was 
made  to  Miss  Fisk,  a  former  member  of  the 
Seminary*  now  a  misnimary  in  Persia,  and  to 
Miss  Reed,  another  former  pupil,  present,  wh<> 
is  about  to  embark  as  a  missicmary  to  xn- 

The  exercises  at  the  Church  commenced  at 
a  ^iie  before  twelve  o'clock.       ^       ,  ,      . 

The  first  graduaUng  class  numbered  but  i, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Students  was  but 


80.  Since  that  time,  105  had  gra^uatedr  and 
about  lOOO  had  enioyed  the  J>enefits  of  its 
course  of  study.  Ten  of  those  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work,  of  Christian  mis- 
sions, either  at  the  West,  or  in  Foreign  lands, 
while  the  Instituuon  was  repaying  the  benev- 
olent efforts  that  had.  founded  and  sustained 
it,  by  constantly  increasing  contributions  for 
the  cause  of  religious  benevolence.  Last 
year  the  sum  contributed  was  about  $1000, 
and  thb  rear  it  had  exceeded  $1,200. 

The  wn  le  number  of  pupils  for  the  past 
year  has  been.  Senior  class,  51 ;  Middle,  72 ; 
Junior,  126;  Total,  249. 


Amebican  Ice.— The  first  cargo  of  Ameri- 
can ice  imported  directlv  into  tlie  Chrde,  or, 
we  believe,  into  Scotlano,  is  now  diaoharging 
at  the  Broomielaw  from  the  brigantine  Ao* 
ton,  of  New  York,  and  from  the  novelty  of 
the  import  it  has  attracted  a  considerablo  de- 
gree of  curiosity  and  interest.  The  eargo 
was  produced  at  the  Rockland  Lake,  a  fine 
sheet  of  water  situate  about  forty  miles  up 
the  Hudson  River,  and  the  ice  is  packed  in 
beautifully  sawn  blocks  of  about  two  cwt. 
each,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  Qfagoc£ 
square-dressjd  stones.  The  only  peotective 
covering  is  a^ayer  qf  rice-chaff  and  sew-4«st> 
and  we  learn  that  the  loss  during  ^e  passage 
has  been  exceedingly  l|itle.  The  lot,  amoont* 
ing  to  about  220  tons,  is  consigned  to  Mr.  6. 
W.  Muir,  of  this  city,  and  so  inucb^as  the 
ice  trade  already  c  me  into  repute>  that  a 
lar^e  proportion  of  the  cargo  has  been  sold  to 
dealers  who  store  it  for  themselves^  On  Sa- 
terday  last  an  entertainment  in  honor  q£  the 
new  importation  was  given  under  an  awnkig 
on  the  Quarter-deck  of  the  Acion»  to  which 
many  of  our  ^tizefas  were  invited.  Mr  Muir 
fiUea  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Murray  fof  Reidand 
Murray,  the  agents  for  the  vessd)  officiated 
as  croupier.  Speeches  by  Captain  Daogett  of 
the  Acton,  and  Captain  Hawkins,  of  the  Sa- 
racen, &c — Olasgovo  Chronicle* 

A  Good  Stort  is  told  in  the  Philadelphia 
Eagle,  of  a  landlord,  who,  finding  that  the 
refrigerator  in  his  yard,  in  which  he  was  ac- 
customed to  put  woodcock  and  other  nicetiea 
for  cool  keeping,  was  occasionally  opened, 
and  choice  things  abstracted,  snbsututed  one 
night  some  big  snapping  turtles  for  the  smal- 
ler game,  and  then  watched  the  result  In 
due  time  the  epicurean  thief  arrived,  liAei 
the  lid,  quietly  mserted  his  hand  in  the  ac- 
customed spot,  and  io !  it  was  instantly  griped 
by  a  snapper.  The  marauder  roared  with 
pain,  the  mapper  held  on,  and  the  landlord 
on  the  watch  roared  with  laugter,  till  finally 
having  by  exclamations,  ♦*  I've  caught  him* 
I've  caught  him,"  collected  his  boarders,  he 
led  him  into  the  yard,  and  there  they  fotmd 
the  woe-begone  epicurean  phil()8opher,  with 
the  snapping-turtle  still  at  the  end  of  his  fi^ 
ger !  It  was  only  by  cutting  off  the  head  <Jf 
the  captor,  that  the  captive,  well  admoni^ted, 
was  released. 
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THE  BUMAir  EVE. 


«  tumt  it  outward,  and  its  the  Angiy  MdbcIc  ; 

/downward,  is  called  the  Humble  mii»cl«;  5 

and  iia  opp(»ite,  which  dr-iwiog  [be  eye  l<^  ! 

ward   the   nose,   as   IT  to  look  into  the    cup  \ 

when  we  drink,  is  called  the  Drinker.  , 

There   are   so   mnny  comparisons     whicb  i 

might  be   made,  in  illusiraiion  of  the  differ-  ' 

ent  parts  in  the  mechauiun  of  ibe  eye,  tlikt  ! 

one    hadlf    known    where  to  begin.      Dr.  / 

Wallis  presents  us  widi  the  pull«v,  to  «how  j 

how  the  upper  oblique  muscle  works  through  i 
its  loop. 

Baliini  ■  Hogshead  by  b  Pnllqr. 


Til*  Eyeball  and  Its  HweUi. 

All  the  part*  of  the  eye  represented  in  our 

last  nomber,  (page  442,^  are  eDclosed  in  a 

beau  tifullitile  globe  whkn  we  call  the  eyeball. 

I  This  is  ftamisbed  with 'six  musctea,  long  and 

V,  to  moTe  ii  in  different,  directione. 

How  wonderful  it  seems,  that  each  of  us 
I  sboold  have  soch  curious  lille  optical  instru- 
S  menis  in  oar  heads,  and  understand  enough 
?  of  dieir  uae,  and  of  ihis  machinery  by  which 
'  they  are  worked,  to  employ  them  every 
>  wuing  moment,  with  perfect  tuccess,  and 
'.  jet  ramain  so  i^orani  of  them  as  (o  need  to 
I  be  inatnicled  minutely  respecitng  every  part, 
<  itt  natnre.  poeition  and  deaign  1  And,  for 
i  want  of  this  instruction,  rnost  of  us  live  end 
i  die  profoDodly  ignorant-  of  the  whole.  This 
)  seema  equally  wooderful,  especially  when  we 
I  Gonaider  that  it  arises  from  our  indifierence. 
I  We  are  willing  to  be  igncNrant,  becanee  our 
I  taste  is  directed  (o  other  subjects.  Some  of 
I  prefer  amusement,  some  idleness — how 

K,  at  the  present  day,  have  deserted  the 
i  of  faet,  the  kingdom  of  iivth,  to  waa- 
!  dv  in  the  fancied  regions  of  Rciion !    See 
)  that  norel-teader !    She  despises  the  beauties 
I  of  those  admirable  and  perieci  organs,  whoEe 
design  she  perverts,  anil  whose  strength  she 
is  bet  wearmg  out,  in  a  course  which  is  still 
I  OKse  injurious  to  ihe  raindt  and  her  pros- 
pects of    happiness.     But,  lo  recur  to  out 
!  print. 

a  is  the  muscle  which  raises  tiie  upper  eye- 

[;   b,    the  upper  oblique  muscle;    c,  the 

,  lower  oblique  muacle;  ij,  the  upper  siTBJght 

I  muscle;    e,  the  outer  straight  muacle.    The 

I  Inner  straight  mosde  is  on  the  oiher  side,  and 

not  represented. 

The  Grst  mentioned,  a,  is  not.  a  muscle  of 

I  the  eyeball,  but  it  sprioga  from  the  rear,  with 

I  the  other  six.    A  passes   through    a  small 

I  loop  near  where  it  etlachei  to  the  ball,  by 

!  which  it  acts  like  a  rope  drawn  through  a 

!  Milley;  that  i*    it  gives  motion  in  another 

\  direction.    It  moves  ihe   ball   partly  round. 

c,  the  lower   oblique,  is  attached  near  (he 

I  noae,  and  passes  crosswise  to  the  ball,  so  that 

a  loop  is  not  needed. 
,       The  four  straight  mUEcles  act  directly;  d 
t  turns  the  eyeupwardi  and  has  thereibre  been 
)  called  the  Fraying  and   the  Proud  Muscle ; 


Batslng  the   HaluMll  of  a  Sloop  by  a  FuDey.  . 


HtnMOiit  FROM  Boston  to  Montabil.— 
There  ia  now  every  prospect  that  ifaia  im-  ( 
po^lant  line  of  railway,  which  is  to  connect  i 
the  capitals  of  Canada  and  of  New-England,*) 
will  soon  be  in  progress  of  coQSituclion  aloog  ( 
the  entire  unfinished  portion  of  the  lioe.  ) 

It  is  now  certain  that  the  portion  of  the  i 
road  from  Concord  to  Canaan  will  be  put  i 
under  contract  the  ensuing  fall.  ThetecUOD  j 
from  Canaan  through  Hanover,  Lyme  and  j 
Orford,  in  New  iTampsbire,  and  thence  ( 
through  Fairiee,  Bradford  and  Newbury  10  J 
Wells  River,  in  Vermont,  has  recently  been  ) 
surveyed.  J 

Etlled  bt  a  Snj.xE.— The  Columbia,  Vs->  ( 
Spy  states  that  a  little  ^1  about  eudit  fttn  i 
of' age,  was  killed  by  a  snake  anw  dafi  } 
since,  near  Bainbridge.  She  was  ont  getting  ( 
blackberries,  and  remaining  a  longer  time  ) 
than  usual,  search  was  made  for  her.  She  ) 
was  found  dead,  with  a  large  black  aalftt  ( 
coiled  around  her  neck. — Seltcted.      '  ' 
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A  VOLCANO   AT   SEA. 
FOBBIATION   OF   HOTBAH    ISLAND. 


Many  island*  m  tQe  world  »ie  foTmed  of 
lava  and  ecofiie,  aod  have  every  appearance 
ofhaTing  been  formed  by  rolcanoes;  bnc  never 
unlil  ihe  year  1831  was  a  good  opponuniiy 
enjoyed  to  ohemt  ihe  operation  of  a  phe- 
nomenon which  naturally  Birikes  ihe  mind  ae 
ulmosi  beyond  bdief. 

Od  ihe  28ih  or  June,  in  ihal  year,  several 
ships  passing  about  tweniy  miles  off  Cape  St. 
Marl^,  )D  the  Mediiernnean.  were  affected 
by  an  earthquake.  On  Ihe  lOlh  of  July  fol- 
lowing,  quaniiiies  of  charred  sea-plants  and 
dead-fiah.were  observed  iloaiiag  near  ihe 
same  place :  and  on  (he  Iflib,  about  11  o'clock, 
Capt.  Carrao  dicovered,  at  a  gunshot  dis- 
tance    an    eiiraordinary    agiiaiion    in  the 

We  cdpy  the  following  from  Mudie's  Popu> 
lar  Gnide. 

A  poriion,.  laore  than  a  hundred  fathoms  in 
diameter,  rose  up  to  the  hei^jhi  ol  sixty  feet ; 
and  discharged  volumes  of  sulphurous  smoke. 
The  elqfatt'd  mass,  aa  there  is  no  action  ot 
ihc  atmosphere  mentioned  that  could  sustain 
a  column  of  water  to  that  heii^hi,  muei  have 
a  fleam.      That    iieam,   hiiFe'M.  frorn^ 


been  fleam. 


»  of   cold   ' 


biiy  of  a  mass  of  water.  It  appears  from  ihe^l 
observations  marie  by  other  vcs«elsj|hat  the  .', 
immediate  bottom  was  mud,  and  ihftt  the 'J 
depth,  after  the  iaiand  was  formed,  wb3  one  J 
hundred  and  ihiny  fathoms,  at  the  distance  , 
of  one  mile.  That  was  ittarly  three  hundred  i 
and  thirty-eight  pounds  (sey  three  hundred  ' 
weisht)  on  the  inch,  from  the  mere  pressure  | 
of  the  water,  without  taking  into  the  account 
inilensBUon,   the  weight  of  the  mud. 


are  no  m 

robabili 


the 


which  there  < 
of  ascertaining ;  but  they,  in  alt  '  < 
acceded  the  simple  pressure  of    ' 


Now,  if  we  suppose  that  ilie  surfai^e,  acted  i' 
under  by  the  heat,  was  only  a  circle  of  about    < 
,  one  hundred  and  twetity  fathoms  in  diameler 
we  shell  form  a  rude  estimate  of  the  pvmer   ] 
employed.      The     surface    is    abcui  1 1^310    i 
.  square   fathoms,   or   407,160  square  feet, 
56.631.1)40   gqunre     inches,    which   at    thr 
hundred  weight  on   the  square  inch,  pitw 
pressure  from  the  weieht  of  the  water  alone    ] 
of  the  vast  nniount  of  9,791,656  tons. 

It  is  only  under  the  pressure  of  a  depth  of    ^ 

Witter  that  such  a  pheaouieuon    eottJd  tabe  i 

place,  Bs  the  water  both  supports  and  con- ^' 
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would  burst  and  dischnrge  the  melied  n 
lers  in  an  eraplion,  aa  is  the  case  in  ihose 
TolcBDoea  thai  are  on  land. 

The  second  obserTaiioo  of  Hotham  Island 
was  made  on  Ibe  13lh,  two  days  after  the 
first;  and' the  KCcannt  was,— the  appeaHnce 
of  coluDins  of  smoke,  the  hearing  ofa  sound 
like  thai  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat ;  and  dark  matter  rising  up  to  a  height, 
and  then  falling  with  force  jnto  the  sea. 

The  young  island  ha7ing  thus  atiracied 
attention.  Vice-admiral  Hotham  directed 
Commander  Swinburne,  of  tbe  slo^  Rapid, 
to  examine  it.  The  commander  (Xscovered 
the  island  at  four  P.  M.  on  the  ISih  of  July. 
It  was  then  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  ft  column  of  while  smoke. 
AdTtncing  about  thirty  miles,  he  saw,  at 
fiheen  minutes  past  eight,  bright  light  min- 
gling with  the  smoke.  The  cotumni  theo 
became  black ;  but  immediately  "  eruptions 
of  lurid  fire"  shot  up ;  and  then  the  wbite- 
neu  of  the  smoke  returned.  Tbe  same  soo 
cenion  of  sppearances  continued  till  five  in 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  when  ibey  again 
■•MTed  for  the  island. 

At  the  distance  of  one  mile  north  tfie 
.  depth  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms ; 
.  and  when  the  commander  took  his  boat  and 
lowed  towards  it,  twenty  jrards  of  tbe  wea- 
ther-side, there  were  eighteen  fathomB 
water,  Fof  two  or  three  miles  round,  the  xea 
was  discoloured  with  dasi  and  cinders;  but 
at  the  distance  of  only  twelve  yards,  the  sea 
was  but  one  degrae  above  its  ordinary  tem- 
perature. " 


me  iBiana  inen  appearea  in  loe  lorni  oi  a 

crater  or  cup,  sereniy  or    eighty  yards  in 

meter,  twenty  feet  high  in  some  places, 

in  othelB,  and  broken  on  the  souib-wesi. 

'■  Through  the  break  was  seen  muddy  water 
in'a  state  of  riolent  agitation  ;  ifrom  which 
hot  stones,  and  cinders,  and  immense  volumes 
of  steam  were  inceesanily  ascending.  ' 

That  was  but  the  -tianqnil  state  of  the 
TolcanM  action;  for,  at  short  intervals,  tbe 
'crater   became    Hlled   with  sioaes,  cinders. 


and  duit,  which  were  volleyed  upwards  to  the 
height  of  several  hnndred  feet  with  loud 
noise  ;  and  when  they  again  fell  down  Bad 
converted  ihe  surface  of  the  surrounding  sek 
into  Meam,  the  noise  was  still  louder.  -  So 
powerful  was  that  steam  as  it  rose,  th»t  it 
carried  the  dust  with   it,  so  that  the  whole 


and  the  mud  fell  down  in  showers.    These 

f  olleyings  and  deacents  were  so  constant  that  , 

one  was  oflen  up  bafore  the  other  had  Ulea  ;  i 
and  amid  (he  columns  lightnings  were  con- 
tinually flashing,  and  tbnndeni  roaring,  aa  If 
all  the  sublime  and  the  terrible  in  nature  bad 
been  collected  at  that  one  little  spot.  Com- 
mander Swinburne's  description  is  so  circnm- 

staniial,  that  we  shall  give  part  of  it  in  hia  > 

"  Renewed  eniplions  of  hot    cinders   and  < 

dnst   were,"    says   he,   "quickly   succeeding  [ 

each  other,  while  forked  lightning  and  rattling  , 

thunder  darted  about  in  all  direciicaa  wiihin  < 

Ibe  column,  now  darkened  with  dust,  and  ' 

greatly  increased  in  volume,  and  distance  by  i 

Budden  gusts  and  whittwioda.     The  latter  < 

were  most  frequent  on  the  lee-side,  where  ', 

they  oflen  made  imperfect  water-spouts  of  < 

curious  shapes.    On   one  occasion,  some  oT  < 

the  steam  reached  the  boat ;  it  smelt  a  litilc  J 

of  sulphur,  and  the  mud  it  left  became  a  t 

sparkling  dark  brown  j>owder  wkcn  j 


^S 


None  of  ine  stone*  or  cinders  ihvc 
•u'l  appeared  to  be  more  than  a  footln  dii 
eier,  and  many  of  them  mu^  smaller." 

During  the  whole  time  ibe  wind  was  ! 
steady  at  noiih>wes(,  and  the  weather  ii 
serene,  so  that  the  action,  violent  as  it  waa  i 
wiihin  its  range,  was  very  confined  in  that,  i 
Confined  as  it  was,  however,  it  brought  all  ' 
the  elemmts  into  play.  lis  smallness  i«  b-  \ 
deed  ap  adfantage  to  those  who  study  it,  be-  i 
cause  it  comes  as  near  to  heinr  an  experi-  ' 
mcni  in  the  making  of  ialanda  by  tbe  action  J 
of  fire  as  it  is  possible  for  any  thing  in  natare  <. 
to  come.    .  '• 

The  island  was  subsequently  visiied  by  ; 
various  persons,  and  the  nature  of  iu  ma* 
terials  examined.  Ashes,  a  subaiaace  re- 
sembling cake,  scoria  of  iron,  and  burnt  clay 
'  were  ihe  chief  ones;  and  there  were  not 
many  of  the  substanes  that  are  usnaDy  dia- 
charsed  in  the  eruption  of  veleanoc*.  It 
sbOMTd  seem  that  only  tbe  common  matter* 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  came  to  the  surface, 
even  whvn  the  walls  of  tbe  crater  aitaliied 
an  etevaiTOD  of  nearlv  two  hundred  feet;  for 
the  layers  formed  by  iba  successive  erup- 
tions, which  could  easily  be  distingnished  br 
the  salt  that  was  le(\  when  they  evaporated 
the  water,  were  friable  and  yicUing  to  tbe 
action  of  the  waves. 

It  seems  to  be  not  as  unnsnal  oc^imi.e, 
ID  what  may  be  called  volcanic  ^as,  for 
small  islands  to  riss  up  in  that  manner,  and 
afterward  to  disappear,  probably  by  ihf  mere 
action  of  ih»  water.    That  was  ihyasc  i4k 


u 
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the  island  of  Sabrmt,  whieh  made  its  ap- 
pearance off  the  Azores  in  ISIl.  and  attained 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  *bne  in 
(^estion.  It  has  now  disappeared  and  there 
are  eighty  fhthoms  of  water  in  the  place 
where  it  stood. 


1^ 


Discoveries  lu  tke  Ruins  of  If  iDevelu 

{See  preceding  numbers  of  the  Amer.  Penny 
Magazine,  pages  21,  329  and  379.) 

A  sketch  of  some  of  these  discoveries,  has 
been  communicated  to  Silliman's  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Smith,  Missionary,  and  appears  in  the 
last  quarterly  issue  of  that  valuable  work. 

Nineveh  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  x.  xi.  and  was  pro- 
bably  founded  within  two  centuries  after 
the  flood.  This  exceedingly  great  city 
was  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
and  was  destroyed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  before  Christ,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt  by  the  Persians,  though 
it  never  attained  its  former  splendor.  In 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  it 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
its  geographical  positions  had  already  be- 
come involved  in  so  much  doubt  as  to  nmke 
it  an  object  of  scientio  inquiry,  the  result 
of  which  has  Ween  to  fix  its  locality  on  the 
Eiast  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  opposite 
Mosul.  Here  numerous  walls  of  sun- 
dried  brick  still  remain,  varying  from  fif- 
teen to  fifly  feet  in  height,  apd  enclosing  a 
space  of  about  (bur  miles  long,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  broad,  the  whole  of  which  is 
strown  with  fragments  of  pottery  and  other 
marks  indicating  the  site  of  a  large  city. 
Two  immense  mounds  occupy  places  in 
this  area ;  one  of  them  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  circumference  and  fiAy  feet  high, 
the  other,  though  smaller,  is  sufilciently 
large  to  contain  upon  its  top  and  side,  as  it 
now  does,  a  village  of  two  or  three  bun- 
dred  houses.  It  was  this  inferior  mound 
that  was  opened  in  part,  by  M.  Botta,  in 
1843-4,'and  in  relation  to  bis  discoveries, 
we*  take  the  following  extiaots  from  the 
article  atx>ve  mentioned,  in  the  ^-f^erican 
Journal : — 

This  mound  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide,  six  hundred  feet  h/ng,  and 
varies  from  twenty  to  fi>rty  feet  in  height. 
Its  afltea  is  nearly  oval  but  its  surfaite  is 
somewhat  uneven,  and  its  outlines  are  cor- 
respondingly irregular.  It  is  situated  in 
one  side  of  what  aj^peays  to  have  been  a 
fortified^  town,  (or  -suburb  ?)  there  being 
still  ^ip'  exktence  the  remains  of  a  mud 


•  ^ 


wall,  enclosing  a  Spac^  a  mile  squai^^ 
This  ruined  wall  is  in  few  places, — 
and  those  appajBently  towers,  more  than  ten 
fieet  high,  but  as  there  is  evidence  th«t  it 
was  originally  faced  with  hewn  stone  no  .] 
doubt  can  exist  that  it  was  built  for  pur- 
pose of  defence,  ,«ind  once  enclosed  a 
thriving  busy  population.  But  to  return  to 
the  mound  referred  to,  and  which  forms, 
by  one  of  its  faces,  a  fart  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  this  enclosure.  It  has 
been  occupied  as  far  back  as  modern  ft-  ^ 
quiry  can  extend,  by  an  Arab  viMfego  of  s 
about  a  hundred  hpuses,  called  %y  the  na- 
tives  Khorsabad.  In  diggiig  vaults  or 
cisterns  for  the  mfe  deposite  of  straw  and' 
grain,  the$e  people  had  repeatedly  found 
remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  but  their  va^ 
lue  not  being  known,  no  account  of  the 
discovery  was  made  public.  .  The  whole 
upper  part  of  the  mound  has  been  found  tXk 
be  threaded  with  icalls  running  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  enclosing  rooms 
varying  from  thirty  to  a  hundred  feet  in^ 
length. — ^The  whole  seaaas  to  have  been 
but  a  part  of  one  building,  and  perFfaps 
but  a  .small  part,  for  the  walls  are  brokej^ 
ofi*  in  several  places  by  the  edge  of  tha 
mound  in  a  manner  which  indicates  that 
its  area  was  once  much  more  extensive 
than  it  now  is. 

The  point  where  the  excava|ion§  were* 
commenced  was  near  the  margin  of  the 
mound,  about  twetrty  feet  above  its  base,  and 
^Krhere'  the  top  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
stone  wall  pre^ted  itself.  On  dicing 
along  the  side  of  this,  it  was  fbund  to  be 
composed  of  a  single  row  of  lai^e  hewn 
stonea,  the  top  of  which  bad  be«ia  broken.,; 
off  by  violence  or  otherwise  destroyed.— 
On  one  side  these  stones  were  plain  or  un- 
finished, on  the  other  the  lower  part  of  the 
legs  of  captives,  with  ciiaiiis  around  their 
ancles,  were  represented  in  bas-relief,  the 
latter  being  the  surface  designed  to  be  seen, 
while  the  former  M^ae  contiguous  to  an  un* 
burnt  brick  wstll,  of  which  theiie '  slonet^ 
formed  the  facing.  To  |umish  a  good  op- 
portunity to  Qxamine  and  co|y  thtsefiguree, 
a  ditch  about  four  kei  wide  was  dug  alone 
in  front  of  the  stones,  sticks  being  so  plaieea 
as  to  keep  them  from  falling  forward 
Following  the  stone  work  m  this  manner  a 
little  distance,  the  workmen  cam^  to  a  doov^ 
way.  Turning  around  the  corifcr  thus 
presented,  they  directedMie  digghie  inward 
towards  the  room,  and  the  walls  w^fe 
found  to  have  been  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
thick.  • 

The  doorway  ^hus   entered  Vwdt  aboit 


■-'^«'^^. 
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JB^t  feet  broad,  and  its  floor  was  formed 
l)y  a  single  stone,  wbich  was  covered  with 
writing  in  the  cunei  form  iiharacler.     On 
the  stones  forming  the  sides  of  this  door- 
wmy  were    immense   figures,    having    an 
eagle's  head  and  wings,  with  arms  and  legs 
like  those  of  a    maa.     The  doors   were 
gone,  but  circular  holes,  about  ten  niches  in 
diameter  and  as  maijy  in  depth,  were  found 
cut  in  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  doofw 
way- — ^Thes©  holes  were  so  situated  in  the 
ngles  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  door- 
way,  m  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were 
L  the  rece[rtacles  of  the  pivots  on  which  the 
>^^  doors  turned.     Those  who  are  familiar  with 
,  the   manner  in  which  the   lock-gates  of 
I  American  canals  are  usually  hung,  and 
•Hbe  recess  into  which  they  Jit  while  boats 
pass  in  and  out  of  tha  locks,  will  derive 
from  them  a  very  correct  idea  of  the  style 
df  ttys  doorway  just  described.     This  door- 
way b«ng  cleared  oftt,  the  digging  was 
directed  along  in  front  of  the  stone,  facing 
^the  inner  ^ide  of  Ihe  unhurt  brick  wall. 

In  this  wHy,  also,  the  excavations  were 
conducted    tjirougliout  the  whole  of  the 
mork,  which    comprised  a  line  of  stone 
&cing»  ten  feet  high  when  the  stones  were 
uninjured,  and    following  iu  ramifications 
more  than  a  mile  in  length ;  the  whole  of 
which  WIS  covered  either  with  inscriptions 
^  with  bas-reliefs.     From  thirty  to  sixty 
Nrborers    were   constantly   employed    for 
more  than  six  mombe  in  the  manual  labor 
of  excavation  alone;  and  this  willshow, 
perkApe  better  than  any  statement  of  mea- 
surea  or  other  statistics,  the  actual  extent 
.of,  and  the  expense  attending    these  re- 
searches*     The  number  of  rooms  whose 
;  outlines  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of 
^preservation  was  fifteen,  but  there  were 
traces  of  others,  as  we  shall  hereafter  men- 
tion.— As  the  mound  increased  in  height 
toward  the  centre,  the  upper  part  of  the 
stones  became  more  and  more  perfect,  until 
they  were  fiwind  of  their  original  size,  and 
firthsr,  tb&  tops  of  these  were  in  some 
places  nearly  or  quite  ten  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  .mound,  making  the  whole 
depth  of  the    excavations  in  such  places 
abcmt  twenty  feet.     In  a  few  instances, 
■however,  these  stone  slabs   were    sixteen 
feet  high,  being  «iade  tbus  large  to  accom- 
niodate  the  gigantic    figures    upon   their 
surface. 

The  largest  of  tk^  bass-reliefs  ate  of  hu- 
man form,  iteut  sixteen  feet  high.  Be- 
tween the  left  sides  and  suspended  arms  of 
these,  lions  are  held  dangling  in  the  air, 
wfcile  s#pents  are  graspSi   by  the  right 


hand,  which  hangs  extended  a  liuie  for- 
wards. These  figures  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber. The  monsters  by  the  doorway,  already 
described,  are  the  next  in  size,  and  othere 
like  them  are  found  in  several  other  similar 
situations. 

Thesurfece  of  the  whole  remaining  line 
of  wall,  18  to  a  great  extent  covered  with 
human  figures  nine  feet  hig^i.  These  re- 
present kings,  priests,  manacled  captives. 
soldiers  armed  with  bows  and  quivers  of 
arrows,  and  servants,  seme  of  whom  are 
bearmg  presents  to  a  king,  while  others 
have  upon  their  shoulders  a  throne  or  chair 
of  state.  Where  the  figures  are  not  of  this 
large  size,  they  are  found  in  two  rows,  one 
above  the  other,  and  between  the  lovn  are 
inscriptions,  generally  about  Iwenty  inches 
broad,  each  inch  representing  a  line  of  the 
writing.  The  figures  above  and  below 
them,  are  gropped  together,  as  if  to  repre- 
sent historical  events.  Some  ten  or  more 
citws  or  castles  are  found  represented  in 
diflejent  rooms,  and  remote  from  each 
other,  all  undergoing  the  process  of  beinir 
besieged,  and  the  enemy  without,  in  eveir 
case  triumphant  Upon  the  walls  of  thew 
watks  are  men  in  a  great  variety  ot  atti- 

The  besiegers  are  not  opiy  triompfent. 
but  are  represented  as  larget  than  the  bfr 
sieged  m  stature  and  more  noble  in  mien 

fonM     *  **    "''''^    *"    """^    different 

In  fine,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  artist's 
«t»iCT  to  represent  in,  upon,  and  around  du 
castles,  every  attitude  that  warriors  mrpht  be 
wppoeed  to  take  in  such  circumstances 
Upon  the  front  of  each  of  these  structures 
a  short  insorintron  is  found.  These  are 
different  ones  from  the  other,  and  probably 
the  name  by  which  it  was  known.  As  the 
castles  themselves  are  only  three  or  four 
teet  high,  the  figures  are  small.  Of  fiimrea 
about  the  same  size  with  the  castles  there  is 
jUso  a  great  variety.  Here  a  two-wheeled 
chariot  of  war  is  seen  containing  three  ner- 

another  by  his  side  protecting  him  with  a 

which  are  four  abreast  There  a  imr^ 
seen  rrffcg  m  a  similar  chariot  in  timi  of 
peace,  wuh  an  umbrella  heU  over  his  he«i 
by  one,  and  the  horses  conducted  as  Mfore 
by  a  second  atiendani,  ail  being  in  anTrBct 

fpTth!"  ^''°"^P'««>  «  fea«  is  represen- 
S"^  guests  sittjpg  on  opposite  sides  of 
.fabks,  and   on   chairs,  A  true   occidental 

goVUlB,  which  other  ser  ~     ^^ 


^^.^ 
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in  filling  from  immense  wses ;  the  vases, 
goblets,  chairs  and  tables  all  being  highly 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  In  another 
place  a  nairy  is  represented  as  landing 
near  a  city.  A  number  of  boats  well 
manned  and  loaded  with  timber,  are  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  while  others  are  unla- 
ding timber  from  other  boats^  and  others 
still  are  engaged  in  building  a  bridge,  or 
perhaps  a  sort  of  carriage  way  for  the 
mounting  of  battering  rams.  In  the  water 
are  seen  crabs,  fish,  turtles,  mermaids,  and 
a  singular  monster,  shaped  like  an  ox, 
with  a  human  head  and  eagle's  wings. — 
One  room,  thirty  feeb  square,  has  its  walls 
completely  covered  with  a  hunting  scene. 
Trees,  having  the  shape  of  poplars,  are  the 
m!D8t  prominent  objects.  The  branches  of 
these  abound  with  biids,  and  the  space  which 
separates  them  one  from  another,  with  wild 
animals.  In  this  forest  or  park,  the  king  and 
his  attendants  are  sporting ;  a  bird  is  trans- 
fixed with  an  arrow  while  on  the  wing,  and 
a  servant  is  carrying  a  fox  or  hare,  the  evi- 
dence of  previous  success. 

Some  figures,  but  a  few  inches  in  length, 
are  so  perfect  as  to  have  the  toe  and  finger 
nails  plainly  distinguishable.  Strong  pas- 
sion^  are  sometimes  delineated  on  the  face, 
the  dying  appear  in  agony,  and  the  dead 
seem  stiff  and  quite  unlike  the  living,  who 
look  as  if  in  actual  motion.  In  general  the 
perspective  is  indifferent,  that  of  groups  bad, 
and  that  of  the  water  scene  is  decidedly  out 
of  all  reason. 

The  costume  of  all  the  figures  is  much 
like  that  now  worn  m  the  East,  the  kings 
having  a  flowing  tunic  richly  figured,  and 
subjects  a  simple  plain  frock,  hanging  in 
plaits.  The  Persian  cap,  almost  exactly  as 
it  is  seen  at  the  present  day,  is  worn  by 
some  ;  rings  are  quite  commonly  suspended 
from  the  ears,  and  round  bars,  apparently  of 
iron,  and  made  into  helixes  having  two  or 
three- revolutions,  are  worn  around  the  arm 
above  the  elbow,  while  the  hair  and  beards 
of  all  are  curled  and  frizzled  in  >as  nice  a 
manner  as  it  can  be  done  in  any  of  the 
courts  of  modern  Europe. 

Portions  of  some  of  the  figures  are  paint- 
ed red,  blue,  green,  black ;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  tfappings  of  some  of  the  horses,  and 
generally  when  fire  is  represented,  it  is  ren- 
dered more  distinct  by  coloring  the  flames  ; 
but  with  these  few  exceptions,  hardly  worth 
mentioning  except  on  account  of  their  ra- 
ritypall  the  bas-reliefe  n<>w  described  are 
^^^e  natural  a)Jor  ofthactoDe  from  which 
*y  proj^t 

Heretorore  our  remarks  hav^referred  to 


bais^reliefe  only.     We  have  nwr  to  speak 
of  a  few  complete  sculptures,  which  are  more 
astonbhing  than  anything  yet  mentioned. 
These  are  immense  monsters,  having  the 
form  of  an  ox,  with  the  face,  hair  and  beard  - 
of  a  DMm,  and  the  wings  of  a  bird.     Of 
•  these  there  are  upwards  of  twenty,  each  cut 
from  a  single  block  of  massive  sulphate  of 
lime.     They  stand  generally  in  single  pairs, 
at  the  sides  of  the  main  entrances  of  the 
building,  but  at  one  entrance  there  are  two 
pairs,   and  at  another  three.     They  difl!er 
somewhat  from  each  other  in  size,  but  their 
average  will  not  vary  much  from  four  feet 
broad,  fourteen  feet  long  and  fifteen  high. 
If  the  reader  will  apply  these  dimensions  to 
the  walls  of  some  building,  he  will  be  much 
better  able  to  conceive  of  the  magnitude  of 
these  gigantic  images,  than  if  hisimagination 
is  governed  by^the  mere  mention  *ef  num- 
bers and  measures.     The  shape   of  these 
monsters  is  not  uniform,  but  some  of  thnm   i 
exactly  resemble  the  figure  mentioned  above 
in  the  scene  of  hoBis  landing  before  a  be- 
sieged city.     In  these  the  wings  of  each  side 
extend  above  the  back  of  the  animal  until 
they  nearly  or  quite  come  together,  but  in  ^ 
others  they  are  so  carved  as  not  to  interfere    \ 
essentially  with  the  natural  shape  of  the  ox.  ■ 
Their  breasts  and  sides  axe  generally  cof^   ! 
ered  with  small  figured  work,  probably  re- 
presenting a  coat  of  mail,  and  their  horns,    ! 
instead   of  protruding,  are  turned  around 
upon  the  sides  of  the  head  so  as  to  form  a' 
sort  of  wreath. 

As  these  sculptures  stand  in  every  c^e 
with  apart  of  one  side  contiguous  to  await, 
the  artist  made  five  legs,  four  visible  at  the 
side  and  two  in  front  In  a  recess  bet^fcen 
the  fore  and  hind  legs,  are  inscriptions  of 
the  kind  referred  to. 

The  character  is  known  as  the  cuneiform  \ 
or  arrow  headed,  and  differs  but  a  little  from 
that  found  on  the  bricks  of  Bagdad. — They 
are  lines  about  an  inch  broad  and  are  indent- 
ed in  the  stone  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  [ 
Their  length,  if  written  in  a^  continuous 
straight  line,  would  be  measured  by  miles. 
They  read  from  leil  to  right,  like  English, 
and  unlike  all  languages  now  spoken  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  ruins.  This  fact  is  deter- 
mined by  the  comparison  of  two  passa^ 
whose  commencements,  are  the  sam^  and 
w^hose  lines  are  of  different  length.  The 
number  of  diflSbrent  characters  amounts  to 
some  hundreds,  and  hence  it  seems  unlikely 
that  they  represent  alphabetic  sounds — per- 
.haps  the  proper  names  onlyrfire  thus  repre- 
scnfed,  while  the  more  common  words  have 
'*.   each*their  pppropriate  sign.     In  the  inscrip- 
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tions  upon  thi  castles  or  cities,  the  left  hand 
obatfto^rs  of  each  are  generally,  if  not  in 
every  case  the  skme.  The  extent  of  the 
Tecor<i9  found  in  these  ruins  and  their  rela* 
lions  to  the  bas-reliefe  is  such,  that  there 
caai^e  no  doubt  that  they  will  one  ^y  be 
d^iphered^  and  that  thus  the  history  of  an- 
cient times  will  have. been  transmitted  down 
to  tie  without  the  possibility  of  any  forgery. 
+■  That  their  solution  will  confirm  and  throw 
light  upon  Holy  Writ  we  must  also  hope ; 
and  e^ecially  as  there  was  in  Scripture 
times  much  intercourse  between  Assyria  and 
the  Holy  Land.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
greatest  accuracy  in  the  preservation  of  these 
recoids,  Mons.  Botta  has  not  only  copied 
them  with  extreme  cafe,  but  he  has  had  im- 
pressions of  them  taken  on  paper,  by  meaiia 
^  which  the  originals  can  at  any  time  be 
reproduced  by  a  casting  of  wax  or  plaster  of 
Paris. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

I  I  I        1*1  I  I      I         H      I    I  I  I  I 

CBNJERAli  If^RAEIi  PUTNAM* 

.  From  Prttidtnt  DwigJuU  2>Mftl». 

In  Brooklyn,  (Con.)  lived  the  Hon.  Is« 
.^  ^di  Putnam,  for  some  years  before  his 
cbath,  the  oldest  Major  General  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  As  General  Hum- 
phreys has  given  the  public  a  particular 
.^  «nd  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  this 
gentleman,  I  shall  pass  over  it  with  a  few 
summary  observations. 

G^eral  Putnam  was  born  at  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, January  27th,  1718.  With  only 
thelidvantages  of  a  domestic  education,  in  a 
•plain  farmer's  family,  and  the  usual  instruc- 
tion of  a  common  parish  sdiool,  he  raised 
himself  from  the  management  of  a  farm,  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  in  the  last  Ca- 
nadian war ;  and  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
to  the  seiNmd  command  in  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  To  these  stations  he  rose 
iolely  by  his  own  efibrts,  directed  steadily  to 
the  bwefit  of  his  country,  and  with  the 
cheerful,  as  well  as  united,  suffrages  of  his 
countryv 

Every  employment  in  which  he  engaged, 
he  filled  with  reputation.  In  the  private 
cfrcles  of  life,"  as  a  husbandj  &lher,  friend, 
and  cOTpanion,  he  was  alike  respected  and 
beloved.  In  his  manners,  though  somewhat 
more  direct  and  blunt,  than  most  persons, 


who  have  receivii  an  early  polished  educa- 
tion, he  was  gentlemanly,  and  very  agree- 
able ;  in  his  disposition  he  was  sincere,  ten- 
der-hearted^ generous,  noble.  *  It  .is  not 
known,  that  the  passion  of  fear  evw  found  m 
plate  in  his  breast  His  word  was  regarded 
as  an  ample  security  for  any  thing  for  which 
it  was  pledged ;  and  his  uprightness  cooi- 
manded  absolute  confidence. '  His  intellect 
was  vigorous;  and  his  wit  pungent,  yet 
pleasant  and  sportive.  The  prmcipal  pait 
of  his  improvements  was,  however,  denved 
from  his  own  observation,  and  his  correa- 
pondence  with  the  aflTairs  of  men.  Dtiring^ 
the  gayest  and  most  thoughtless  period^ 
his  life,  he  still  regard^  Religion  with  pro- 
found reverence,  and  read  the  scriptures 
with  the  deepest  veneration.  On  the  public 
worship  of  God  he  was  a  regular  a^d  Tery 
respectful  attendant  In  the  decline  of  life 
he  publicly  professed  the  religion  of -Ae 
Gospel,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  respect- 
able clergjrman  of  Brooklyn,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whitney,  from  whom  I  received  the  infor- 
mation, died  hopefully  a  Christian. 

It  is  not  so  extensively  known  as  it  ought 
to  be,  that  General  Putnam  commanded  tha 
American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Breed's 
hill,  and  that,  to  his  courage  and  condoct 
the  United  States  are  particularly  indebted 
for  the  admntages  of  that  day ;  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 

From  President  DvngfW*  Tra/veU,  ^ 

Lieutenant  Governor  Coldbn  was 
distinguished  for  great  personal  worth,  and 
eminent  attainments  in  science ;  particularly  s 
in  Natural  Kiilosophy  and  Natural  History.  { 
His  Botanical  knowledge  was  probably  ua-  \ 
rivalled  at  that  time  on  this  side  of  the  At* 
iantie.  He  seems  also,  to  have  been  well 
veited  in4he  science  of  Medicine.  Nor 
was  he  less  distinguished  for  his  usefubes 
in  active  pursuits  as  a  magistrate.  &  fiUeA 
the  chair  of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  for  Meen  years ,-  and  during  mudx 
of  that  period  was  at  the  head  of  the  Qo^^ 
emment.  In  this  situation  he  maktainra  aa 
honaiB^ble  characti^^  for  wis^^  and  equ 
He  piGJecfeed  the  plan,  ofi  whicji  Hber 
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the  American  Philosophical'  Society  ivaft 
estahlished  at  Philadelfihia  ;  and  seemsi  also 
to  Have  entertained  the  first  ideas  of  sterea- 
type  printing. 

His  E?xoKti.BNCY  Wilmam  Litinoston, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey, -was  a  native,  and 
throughout  most  of  his  life,  an  inhabitant 
of  New  York.  This  gentleman  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  unusual  combination  of  su- 
perior talent§,  and  great  personal  worth. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1723;  was 
educated  at  Yale  College ;  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1741.  His  professional 
busines  was  Law  ;  in  which  he  rose  to  em- 
inence. For  a  long  period  few  men  bad 
more  influence,  on  the  public  affairs  of  thia 
country.  After  he  removed  to  New  Jersey, 
he' was  a  representative  from  that  state  to  the^ 
old  congress.  When  the  citizens  of  ;New  * 
Jersey  had  fojftned  their  present  constitution, 
he  was  chosen  their  first  Gk>vemor,  and 
was  annually  re-elected  till  his-  death.  In 
the  year  1787,  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  General  Convention,  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  State&  He 
died  July  25th,  1790,  at  his  seat  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

The  talents  of  Governor  Livingston  yere 
very  various.  His  imagination  was  bril- 
liant ;  his  wit  sprightly  and  pungent ;  his 
understanding  powerful ;  his  taste  refined  ; 
and  his  conceptions  bold  and  masterly.  His 
views  of  political  subjects  were  expansive, 
clear,  and  just  Of  freedom,  both  civil  and 
religious,  he  was  a  distinguished  champion. 

To  his  otber  excellencies,  Gk)vemor  Liv- 
ingston added  that  of  piety. 

I  ■         I.J  11.11 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

.  M BTAIiS*— No.  7,  Antimotiy. 
The  metals  I  have  before  desoribed  are  . 
coixuiion  ;  but  the  remaining  ones  are  more 
raiel  This  is  one  of  them ;  and  probably 
none^of  my  readers  have  ever  seen  it  in  its 
metallio  state.  Some  of  them,  who  have 
heajrd  th^  name,  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
fttat  His  metal :  for  Antimotiial  Wine  and 
Tkriar-emetic  are  medicines,  which  many 
i  person  who  has  been  siok,  knows  some- 


.  A, 


—  ■• 


.thing'  about,  as  they  are  given  to  produce 
Vomking,  and  naturally  are  not  favorite 
drinks. 

Antimony  is  a  bluish  grey  metal,  and' 
looks  something  like  iron ;  but,  being  lar- 
minated  and  brittle,  is  of  no  use  in  making 
tools,  or  the  many  other  things  which  we 
see  made  of  iron.  Neither  is  it  so  abun- 
dant in  the  earth.  It  is  used  for  some  pur- 
poses  ^n  the  arts,  but  chiefly  in  medicine, 
and  especially  for  curing  sick  horses. 

The  most  common  ore  of  Antimony  is 
the  sulphuret,  which  in  appearance  re- 
sembles the  granular  sulphuret  of  lead, 
and  certain  oxides  of  iron.  It  forms  acids  "I 
by  uniting  with  oxygen,  and  these  form 
various  substances. 


Learn  AfirrHMETic. — A  newsboy  in  Al- 
bany wishing  to  buy  thirty  papers  very 
cheap,  agreed  to  pay  one  mill  for  the  first, 
two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and 
so  on  for  the  thirty,  but  when  he  reckoned 
up  the  cost,  be  round  it  to  be  one  million 
seventy-three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-one  dollars  eighty-two  cents  and 
three  mills,  and  gave  up  his  bargain. — 
Selected, 


BoT  Killed  bt  a  Doo.^A  bov  about 
seven  years  old,  son  of  a  Mr.  Eslmger  of 
Greenfield,  W.  T.  was  going  on  an  eruntf 
with  his  brother,  a  little  older,  when  triey 
met  a  neighboring  young  lad  accompanied 
by  a  dog.  The  boys  shook  hands  with  each 
other,  at  which  the  dog,  seemingly  taking 
offence,  sprang  toward  the  younger  of  the 
Eslingers,  and  tore  his  head,  throat  and  arms 
in  a  shocking  manner.  The  bbys  attempted 
beating  ofi*  the  do^,  but  failing  m  this,  they 
immediately  ran  for  aid  to  some  fi^ends,  who 
on  arriving,  found  the  boy  had  expired. 

Revolution  in  the  Oeorgetomi  R^man  Cfl- 
tholic  Seminary,-^A  Jesuit  named  Vanhagen, 
has  been'  sent  from  Rome  as  preside!^  and 
has  changed  all  the  professors,  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  its  fiends. 

One  of  the  ladies  of  the  Saered  ^eart 
lately  eloped  from  their  convent,  near  thh 
city 

Expense  of  Mobism.— The  anttn-ent  dis- 
turbances in  New  York  have  eost  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  nearly  tWtBty  of  which  wiU 
be  assessed  upon  the  counties  in  which  the 
disturbances  occurred,  and  the  residue  comes 
out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
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Saratoga. 

>  m 

Sand  banks  and  swamps,  and  dwarf  pine 
trees, 

And  streets  with  dust  be-clouded,-7 
A  score  of  shingle  palaces — 

With  squalid  splendor  crowded  !— - 
Old  Connoisseurs  of  ball  and  route 

The  younff  with  envy  eyeing, 
Old  gor'monds  crippled  with  the  gout, 

Their  latest  measure  trying 

• 

Grev  Politicians  at  their  tricks 
.  Of  batgain  Satan-aided 
The  Tattersals  of  Politics, 

Where  men  for  mules  are  trained. 
Old  maids  at  loggerheads  with  Time, 

Their  girlhood  wiles  essaying, 
And  dandy  amateurs  of  j^yroe, 

Their  album  gifts  displaying. 

A  daily  draught  of  water,  such 

As  that  of  ancient  Marab, 
Which  the  parched  Arab  would  not  touch 

Upon  his  hot' Sahara. 
Wild  Rob  Roy's  rule  at  dinner-hour, 

Around  the  crowded  table, — 
That  he  shall  take  who  has  the  power, 
'  And  he  shall  keep  who*&  able  t 

Yet  here  Disease,  with  trembling  limb, 

And  cheek  without  its  roses. 
And  faded  lip  and  eye  grown  dim, 

A  mournful  tale  disclofjes. 
Woe  for  these  stricken  ones  of  earlh ! 

Why  come  they  here  to  borrow 
From  giddy  crowds  and  heartless  mirth. 

An  added  weight  of  sorrow  ? 

Oh !  sadly  to  the  falling  eye 

The  merry  dance  is  moving, 
Young  forms  of  beauty  floating  by — 

The  loved  ones  and  thejoving  ! 
On  bearded  lip,  and  fair  youDg  face. 

The  astral ^s  Hght  is  glowing, 
0*er  manly  form  and  maiden  grace 

A  softened  lustre  throwing. 

Light — music — dances  !  mirth  and  song 

Through  b<IWer  and  hall  are  waking ; 
Yet  midst  the  gay  and  glittcrmg  throng  ! 

How  many  hearts  are  aching  {   .. 
Fair  brows,  with  gems  and  roses  set, 

Would  best  beseem  the  willow  ; 
And  eyes  now  bright  with  smiles,  will  wdt 

With  tears  a  sleepless  pillow. 

And  this  is  Saratoga !    Well,— 

Give  me,  instead  the  glory 
Of  Nature's  rock,  and  stream,  and  dell. 

And,  beetling  promontory. — 
Her  dance  of  waves  on  Ocean's  shore. 

The  breeze- bitrp  of  iier  mountains, — 
The  oaken  shadows  falling  o*er 

Her  fresh  and  undrugged  fountains ! 
Yours,  &c.  RAMBLER. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 


By-^Messrs.  Sanford  and  Stoords — Episcopal 
Bookstore^  139  Bfoadway. 

The  Communicant's  ]^anual,  -confcsiniiig 
the  order  for  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
munion, by  Bishop  Hoban,  with  prayers.and 
meditations  by  Bishops  Beveridge,  Taylor,  &c. 
24  mo. 

The  Devout  Communicant. — Extracts  from 

Rev.  E.  Bickersteih's  Treatise  on  the  Lord's 

Supper.    24  mo. 

Family  prayers  for  everyday  in  the  week, 
&c.  by  Dr.  Wainwright.     12  mo. 

**  Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  Lawrie 
Todd," — a  collection  of  the  amusing  remlDis- 
cencies  of  Grant  Thorburn,  published  by  Fan- 
shaw,  and  for  sale  at  the  office  of  this  Maga- 
zine. 

Prof  Lieber  is  on  the  point  of  making  ar- 
itngements  for  the  publication  of  an  Appen- 
dix  and  Complement  to  his  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  He  will  have  cominand  of  the 
ample  materials  for  such  a  Woclc  ftimished  by 
Germany,  (where  two  supplements  or  contin- 
uations to  the  Conversations-Lexicon  have  ap- 
peared) and  will  also  be  able  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  the  best  literary  and  sci- 
entific tBlent  of  the  country. — Boston  Paper, 

New  Books  in  Paris — ^Victor  Hugo  has 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  letters 
from  the  Rhyne.^  We  have  also  a  work  from 
Carnot,  a  deputy,  on  Colonial  and  American 
Slavery — Letters  of  Louis  18ih,  to  the  Count 
De  Saint  Priest  by  Baranto — a  work  on  Egypt, 
by  Prince  Puckler  Muskau— and  a  clever  ao* 
count  by  Eugene  Flandin,  of  the  recent  disco* 
veries  made  at  Nineveh. — Corr^fondent  of 
the  National  Inlelligenur, 
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J^  We  particularly  reqtieti  the  public  to 
'tKat  vo  ftnon  it  aathoriied  to  receive  moVfy  in  $d'  i^ 
vance  for  this  paper,  excfpt  the  Editor  or  Piii^|i«befi  c. 
aAnn  Age«t  in  Ohio  and  the  fiv«i«MNh  wiJbu  eAh^* 
tie*  of  Pennfylvttnin,  who  will  sh^w  an  afletted'C  ~ 
tifieat*»,  signed  by  the  Ell ilor.  -  ,^ 
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;  ROSLIN  CHAPEL. 

I    ^We  fitirr,  in  our  last  nnmoer,  •  prim  of  ^     ehiefa   of  Brifnin  in  ftudal   limps,  to  sh 

'toilin  Casilr,  will)  n  juii  bccouoi  of  roaoy  )      «oni«iliing  ofihe   low  sinie  of  civilization 

t^f  ibo  nncicnt    icsiJcuccs    (tccecJ  by   ilic  (     scramble  frum  kucJi  a  cundiiiou  of  eociety  u  i 
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then  existed,  with  yery  similar  effects, 
throughoat  the  greater  |)art  of  Earope.  Add 
to  the  uncomfortable  nature  of  those  abodes, 
the  frequent  alarms  and  actual  sufferings  of 

Setty  wars,  and  the  gross  ignorance  and  deep 
egradation  of  the  people,  and  how  little  do 
we  find  that  seems  even  tolerable,  in  com- 
parison with  the  superior  advantages  which 
we  enjoy  in  these  and  oih  er  respects !  Yet,  so 
ready  are  we  to  be  misled  by  the  pleasing 
dreams  of  romance-writers,  that  probably 
many  of  us  entertain  such  false  notions  re- 
specting those  days  of  semi- barbarism,  that 
we  greatly  undenralue  and  neglect  the  bles- 
sings which  actually  surround  us.  Expe- 
rience and  observation  may  well  warn  us,  to 
inculcate  on  the  young,  sound  views  of  things 
both  past  and  present.  We  now  present  a 
print  of  Roslin  Chapel,  an  edifice  of  much 
more  recent  date  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  few  remarks 
on  anoiher  kind  of  false  taste,  which  is  often 
associated  with  the  former,  and  has  had  no 
less  influence  in  misguiding  the  minds  of 
many  of  us  through  life,  we  mean  false 
taste  in  the  architecture  of  religious  build- 
ings— a  topic  on  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  expressed  a  passing  opinion. 

We  will  first,  however,  give  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  building  represented  on  the 
preceding  page,  in  the  words  of  one  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  style :  Pennant. 

'  AAer  crossing  i  he  river,  and  damberingrup 
a  steep  hillt  we  discovered  on  the  summit  a 
work  of  art,  not  less  admirable  than  those 
of  nature,  which  we  had  so  lately  quitted,  I 
mean  the  chapel  of  Roslyn,  Roskelyn,  or  the 
hill  in  the  glen ;  a  cunous  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture,  founded  in  1446,  by  William  St. 
Clare,  prince  of  Orkney,  for  a  provost,  six 
prebendaries,  and  two  singing  boys. 

*  The  outside  is  ornamented  with  a  multi- 
tude of  pinnacles,  and  a  variety  of  ludicrous 
sculpture.  The  inside  is  sixty-nine  feet  long, 
the  breadth  thirty-four,  supported  by  two 
rows  of  sculptured  pillars,  oetween  seven 
and  eight  feet  high,  with  an  aisle  on  each 
side.  The  arches  are  obtusely  Gothic. 
These  arches  are  continued  across  the  side 
aisles,  but  the  centre  of  the  church  is  one 
continued  arch,  elegantly  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  finely  sculptured.  The 
capitals  of  the  pillars  are  enriched  with 
foliage,  and  a  variety  of  figures ;  and  amidst 
a  heavenly  concert,  appears  a  cherub  blow- 
ing the  ancient  Highland  bagpipe.  In  shor^ 
in  all  parts  is  a  profusion  so  exquisite,  as 
seem,  even  to  have  affected  with  respect 
Knox's  manual  reformers,  so  as  to  induce 
them  to  share  this  beautiful  and  venerable 
pile. 

'In  a  deep  den  far  beneath,  amidst  wooden 
eminences,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,*  fixed 
on  a  peninsula  rock,  accessible  bv  a  bridge  of 
stupendous  height.    This  had  been  the  seat 


*  Represeofed  and  described  on  page  449,  No.  20, 
of  this  Magaxine. 
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of  the  great  name  of  Sinclair.  Of  this  house 
was  Oliver,  favorite  of  James  V.,  and  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Solway  Moss,  by  the  hatred  of  the  nobilitf 
to  his  prderred  command.  He  lived  in 
poverty,  to  give  a  fine  lesson  of  the  uncer- 
taintv  of  prosperity  to  the  pride  of  the 
worthless  Earl  of  Arran,  minion  to  James  VI^ 
appearing  before  the  insolent  favorite  in  the 
garb  of  adversity,  repeating  only  these  words, 

••  I  AM  OlIVXB  SmCLAIB."  ' 

A  writer  may  begin  with  an  euloey  of  any 
object  he  pleases,  and  go  on  for  an  hour  or  m 
week  with  expressions  oi  his  admiration,  and 
all  he  utters  may  pass  for  sense,  until  he  coo- 
descends  to  inform  us  what  are  the  principles 
OD  which  his  opinions  are  founded,  and  ap- 
plies those  principles  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
Is  such  a  style  of^  building  and  ornament  ac- 
cordant with  the  principles  of  sound  taste  ? 
If  so,  our  traveller  has  not  said  too  much ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  approve.  But  what  are 
those  principles  1  We  oAen  find  reason  to 
regret  that  they  are  so  little  regarded,  and 
apparently  so  wholljr  overlooked  by  many  of 
our  architects  and  writers,  as  well  as  our  gasers 
and  talkers  at  the  present  day.  **  That  boose 
is  the  largest,  this  hall  is  the  most  cms- 
mented,  your  church  has  the  most  stained 
glass,  ours  the  highest  steeple  in  the  town, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world  !'*  How  often  do  we 
hear  the  decisions  of  persons,  sensible  on 
some  subjects,  made  up  on  grounds  like 
these! 

Yet  there  are  principles,  settled   by  the 

feneral  consent  or  reflecting  minds,  and  an- 
eniable  by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  consider  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  easy 
of  application  in  every  case,  to  every  speci- 
men of  architecture,  so  that  each  person  may 
form  an  independent  opinion,  and  safely  rely 
upon  it  as  correct. 

No  one  needs  to  be  told  twice,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  building  should  never  be  so 
planned  or  constructed,  as  to  defeat  any  of 
the  main  objects  of  its  erection. 

If,  then,  he  enters  the  University  or  the 
Theological  Seminaries  of  this  city,  and  finds 
a  great  part  of  the  daylight  excluded  frum 
the  students'  rooms,  he  need  not  walk  a  step 
to  inquire  what  opmion  he  is  to  form.  So 
when  he  sees  churches  built  at  such  cost,  that 
seats  cannot  be  occupied  by  the  poor,  what 
should  prevent  his  mind  from  coromg  at  once 
to  the  only  just  and  rational  conclu$iou  ? 
And  no  less  clear  are  the  other  grounds  on 
which  we  are  to  form  our  opinions  of  archi- 
tectural propriety.  We  have  at  present  but 
little  fanner  space  to  devote  to  the  interest- 
ing topic,  and  therefore  will  speak  of  but  one 
point  more. 

There  is  such  a  thing  in  the  mind  ax 
a  natural  perception  between  proportion  and 
disproportion.  A  man  or  a  column  nece^ 
sarily  strikes  us  more  agreeably  when  sbotic 
five  or  six  times  longer  than  broad,  than  if 
twenty  times,  or  only  twice.     And  there  is  a 
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mediam  between  extremes,  in  this  and  cer- 
tain other  cases,  about  which  we  all  are  con- 
strained to  think  nearly  alike.  There  is  a 
proportion,  for  example,  between  the  size  or 
weight  of  a  roof,  ana  the  apparent  strenffih 
and  distances  of  its  supporters.  The  Greeks, 
in  their  buildings,  have  left  to  all  succeeding 
ages  undeniable  evidence  that  they  under- 
stood and  adopted  these,  and  other  sound 
principles  in  architeciure ;  and  the  more  we 
apprehend  and  consider  them,  the  better  shall 
we  become  qualified  to  form  our  own  opin- 
ions, to  express  and  defend  them.  Surely 
there  is  some  pleasure  in  this.  What  is  in- 
definite is  never  agreeable ;  and  the  prevail- 
ing bad  taste  among  us  springs  from  no  taste 
at  ail,  which  naturally  comes,  in  its  turn, 
from  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the  whole 
subject. 

The  Gothic  style,  which  was  the  growth 
of  an  age  of  semi-barbarism  and  semi- 
heathenism,  may  naturally  interest  us  in 
Europe,  as  a  memorial  of  the  dark  system 
of  civil  and  religious  despotism,  which  it 
so  directly  favors :  but  in  America  it  finds 
nothing  accordant,  either  in  our  political  or 
religious  system.  Unnecessary  and  repulsive 
darkuess ;  mystery  unexplained  and  unmean- 
ing; complex  and  inexplicable  ornaments, 
sometimes  grotesque,  and,  when  meaning 
anything,  usually  teaching  falsehood;  one 
chief,  practical  and  constant  efiect  of  it  all 
is,  to  occupy  the  mind  with  external  im- 
pressions, and  leave  the  understanding  and 
the  ajflfections  unoccupied  with  the  truth,  the 
love  and  the  intelligent  service  of  God.  How 
-well  accordant  is  this  style  of  architecture 
with  the  civil,  moral  and  religious  despotbm 
wiih  which  it  rose,  and  with  which  it  should 
die! 


Fjt  ilu  Ammxcofii  Petmff  Magazinn* 
HUMAN  VICISSITUDES, 

In  looking  over  the  journals  of  the  Old  Con- 
gress, we  found  the  following  entries — 

''May  13,1782: 

"According  to  order  the  honorable  the 
Minister  of  France  being  admitted  to  a  public 
audience,  addressed  Congress  in  a  speech,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: — Since  the 
alliance  so  happily  concluded  between  the 
King  my  master,  and  the  United  States,  yon 
hare  taken  too  intimate  a  part  in  every  event 
which  has  interested  his  glory  and  happiness, 
not  to  learn  with  sincere  joy,  that  Providence 
has  granted  a  dauphin  to  the  wishes  oi  the 
king  generally,  and  to  those  of  France.  His 
majesty  imparts  this  event,  in  the  letter  which 
I  am  directed  to  have  the  honor  of  deliver^ 


log. 


ions,  connections  formed  in  justice  and  hu- 
manity,  and  strengthened  by  mutual  interests, 
will  be  as  durable  as  they  are  natural.  The 
prince  who  is  just  bom,  will  one  day  be  the 
friend  and  ally  of  the  United  States.  He 
will  in  his  turn  support  them  with  all  his 
power,  and  while  in  his  dominions  he  shall 
be  the  father  and  protector  of  his  people,  he 
will  be  here  the  supporter  of  your  children 
and  the  guarantee  of  their  freedom.** 

"  The  letter  from  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty was  then  delivered  and  read,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  translation : 


'*  The  connections  which  unite  the  two  na- 


"  Very  dear  great  friends  and  allies:- 
tisfied  of  the  interest  you  take  in  every  effort 
which  affects  us,  we  are  anxious  to  inform 
you  of  the  precious  mark  which  Divine  provi- 
dence has  just  given  us  of  his  goodness,  and 
of  the  protection  he  has  granted  to  our  king- 
dom. We  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  partake 
in  the  joy  we  feel  on  the  birth  of  our  son  the 
dauphin,  of  whom  the  queen,  our  most  dear 
spouse,  is  just  now  happily  delivered.  You 
will  easily  be  convinced  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  shall  receive  every  proof  that  you 
niay  give  of  your  sensibility  on  this  occasion. 
We  cannot  renew  at  a  period  more  affecting 
to  us  the  assurance  of  our  affection  and  of  our 
constant  friendship  for  you.  Upon  which  we 
pray  God  that  he  would  have  you,  very  dear 
and  great  friends  and  allies,  in  his  holy  keep- 
ing. 

Loins.'* 

*<  Written  at  Versailles,  the  22d  of 

October,  1781." 

**  The  president  then  addressed  the  minis- 
ter as  follows : 

*'Sir: — The  repeated  instances  of  friend- 
ship which  the  United  States  of  America 
have  received  from  his  most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty, give  him  too  just  a  title  to  their  affec- 
tions to  permit  them  to  be  indifferent  to  any 
event  which  interests  his  happiness.  Be  as- 
sured, sir,  that  Congress  learn  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction,  that  it  has  pleased  the  di- 
vme  giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  bless  their  au- 
gust ally  with  an  heir  to  his  throne.  Our 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  he  may  with  it  inherit 
the  virtues  which  have  acquired  to  his  ma- 
jesty so  much  glory,  and  to  his  dominions  so 
much  prosperity,  and  which  will  be  the  means 
of  cementing  and  strengthening  the  union  so 
happily  established  between  the  two  na- 
tions; an  union  the  mutual  advantages  of 
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which  become  daily  more  conspicuous,  and 
which  has  derived  new  lustre  and  adxiiiional 
force  from  every  eiTort  of  ihe  common  enemy 
to  dissolve  it.  Congress  do  not  enlarge  upon 
this  subject,  but  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
representations  which  your  own  observations 
will  enable  you,  your  regard  to  the  interests 
of  both  coun  ries  will  induce  you  to  make  of 
the  affectionate  attachment  which  every  rank 
of  people  within  these  states  manifest  to  your 
sovereign,  and  of  their  inviolable  fidelity  to 
the  principles  of  the  alliance.'* 

'*  Ordered  ;  That  a  letter  be  written  to  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  to  the  commander 
in  the  southern  department,  by  the  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs,  informing  them  of  the 
poUie  aonuDciation  of  the  birth  of  the  dau- 
phin, that  the  same  may  be  published  in  both 
armies,  with  such  demonstrations  of  joy  as 
their  commanders  shall  respectively  direct. 

That  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  also 
inform  the  governors  and  presidents  of  the 
respective  slates,  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
crown  of  France,  that  the  people  of  each 
state  may  partake  in  the  joy  which  an  event 
that  so  nearly  affects  the  happiness  of  their 
great  and  generous  ally,  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
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Cite. 

These  proceedings,  it  will  be  observed, 
were  in  May,  ^1782.  In  about  seven  years 
from  that  time  the  French  Revolution  hroke 
out ;  in  January,  1703,  a  little  more  than  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  above  mentioned 
measures  of  Congress,  a  government  founded 
by  a  blood-thirsty  mob,  and  headed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  sanguinary  tyrants,  dethroned  the 
monarch  who  had  rendered  these  United 
States  such  memorable  services  in  our  strug- 
gle for  independence,  and  after  a  show  of 
trial,  he  was  brought  to  the  guillotine,  and 
beheaded  in  Paris.  Not  long  afterwards,  his 
Queen,  of  whom  he  speaks  so  affectionately, 
shared  a  similar  fate ;  and  the  Dauphb,  for 
whose  birth  our  government  so  publicly  re- 
joiced, was  put  under  the  care  of  a  shoe- 
maker, by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great 
seTerity,  as  well  as  indignity,  and  shortly  af\er 
lost  his  life,  as  was  believed  by  poison.  In 
these  scenes  of  violence,  multitudes  of  per- 
sons in  this  country  took  a  deep  interest,  and 
openly  exulted  at  the  tragical  death  of  the 
royal  family  of  France,  from  whom  we  bad 
received  such  signal  and  manifold  favors,  and 
for  whose  prosperity  and  happiness  our  gov- 
ernment had  manifested  so  deep  a  concern. 


AMERICAN  SCIIOOLiS  IN   ATHENS* 

From  Cochran*8  Wanderings  io  Greece. 
Far  ths  Am.  Penng  Magazine, 

I  bad  for  some  time  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  public  exhibition  of  the  scbod 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill.  The  month  of  June  and  the  month  of 
December  are  two  epochs  in  this  establish- 
ment, the  youngsters  obtaining  a  respite  of 
two  or  three  weeks  from  their  labors.  There 
is  always  some  ceremony  upon  these  occa- 
sions; and  invitations  are  not  only  sent  to 
the  parents  of  the  children,  but  also  to  the 
foreign  ministers  and  the  heads  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  house  appropriated  as  a  school  is  situ- 
ated at  a  little  distance  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Winds,  and  has  been  recently  built  under 
the  direction  of  the  worthy  pastor.  It  is  of 
two  stories,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  long, 
about  fifty  in  breadth,  and  is  divided  into  sev- 
eral compartments.  In  the  lower  part  is  a 
very  large  room,  which  is  appropriated  for 
the  most  youthful  part  of  the  community, 
kom  the  age  of  four  to  eight,  and  wh^ch  has 
benches  raised  one  above  the  other,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  and  will  contain  about  six  hun- 
dred. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  court  yard,  the  school 
bell  was  tolling,  and  the  little  ones  were 
walking  two  by  two,  very  orderly,  forming  a 
long  string;  at  the  side  of  each  line  were 
grown  up  people  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
the  line.  They  all  proceeded  to  the  abr^e 
mentioned  room  for  examination,  and 
their  places.  I  entered  with  them,  and  while 
they  were  collecting,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  room  itself.  Around  it  w^e 
suspended  pasteboard  placards,  which  had 
different  axioms  written  upon  them,  such  as 
"  fear  God,"  **  honor  your  parents,**  *'  be  not 
idle,"  "steal  not,"  ** learn  your  tank,"  and 
other  moral  phrases,  such  as  would  forcibly 
strike  the  youthful  mind. 

Of  course,  all  this  was  in  the  modem 
Greek,  their  native  language.  This  simple 
mode  of  keeping  these  precepts  continually 
before  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  congregation, 
must  familiarise  them  to  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  without  trouble,  for  every  time 
they  raise  their  eyes  to  the  wall,  they  must 
see  them  ;  the  lessons  must  thus  become  so 
impressed  upon  their  minds  as  to  form  an  es- 
sential part  of  it,  whether  waking  or  sleep- 
ing»  and  must  eventually  tend  to  raise  up  a 
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very  moral  generatioDy  rich  in  ereiy  vir- 
tue. 

The  little  ones  had  already  taken  their 
eeats,  and  the  hell  haying  ceased  to  ring,  in- 
timated to  the  visitors  that  they  might  enter. 
A  few  moments  afterwards  came  in  Sir  Ed- 
ward Lyons,  with  Lady  Lyons  and  their  fam- 
ily ;  also  Mr.  Griffiths,  who  is  one  of  the  Se- 
cretaries of  the  embassy.  I  hare  heard  that 
the  British  minister  is  the  only  foreign  one 
who  ever  attends  these  youthful  examinations, 
and  countenances  by  his  presence,  so  laudable 
an  undertaking.  At  all  events,  this  examina- 
tion had  been  forwarded,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  present  at  ir,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  his  summer's  cruise. 

Some  of  the  Greek  ministers  were  there, 
and  a  great  many  of  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  sotne  of  those  parents  were  the  no- 
tables of  Athens. 

On  commencing  the  examination,  the  wor- 
thy pastor  advanced  a  few  paces,  and  placed 
himself  in  front  of  the  children,  and  opened 
the  scene  by  chaunting  a  hymn,  (in  Greek,) 
the  youthful  audience  following  him,  opening 
their  mouths  as  wide  as  they  Cculd,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  young  birds  being 
about  to  be  fed  by  the  parent. 

During  this  operation  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  that  some  of  the  very  youthful  char- 
acters preserved  the  needful  decorum :  among 
them  was  a  fine  little  fellow,  about  four 
years  of  age,  the  son  of  Nassos,  who  was 
dressed  like  a  Greek  Palikari  or  soldier,  with 
"  "^  M  sword  by  his  side,  and  he  was  look- 
mg^\  that  more  than  at  anything  else. 

The  hymn  being  finished,  the  next  thing  in 
wh(c|i  they  exhibited  was  a  kind  of  manual 
exercise. 

The  worthy  pastor  cried  oat  **  right,"  and 
they  all,  to  an  urchin,  thrust  out  their  right 
arms ;  then  the  word  **  left,"  having  followed, 
the  leA  arm  appeared  in  the  same  manner: 
after  which  the  word  **  vertical*'  was  used, 
and  they  all  placed  their  arms  over  their 
heads  ;  and  then  "  horizontal"  being  uttered, 
ihey  placed  their  arms  in  that  position.  Sev- 
eral other  words  were  uttered,  to  which  they 
responded  in  a  similar  manner. 

Then  the  phrases  on  the  wall  were  read, 
in  which  they  joined. 

After  this  ezhibiiion,  a  boy  about  six  years 

of  age  was  ordered  to  step  forward,  and  he 

Was  desired  to  read  part  of  a  chapter  from 

k  the  Greek  Testament,  which  he  did,  much  to 


the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present.  Then 
one  of  the  little  girls  came  forward  and  did 
the  same ;  and  some  examples  of  needle-work 
were  exhibited,  which  were  apparently  very 
good.  There  were  abont  500  of  the  young 
people,  and  really  it  was  a  delightful  sigh^  to 
see  so  many  taught  the  ways  of  civilized  life, 
kept  from  bad  habits,  from  running  about  the 
streets— on  the  contrary,  havmggood  instilled 
into  them.  They  all  appeared  very  docile, 
and  attentive,  and  seemed  to  venerate  their 
patrons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  II  ill,  the  conduct  of 
the  latter  of  whom  is  above  all  praise. 

To  conclude  the  scene,  all  the  young  peo- 
ple fled  off  one  by  one,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
the  two  Misses  Mulligan's  gave  to  each,  in 
passing,  a  small  paper  of  sweetmeats  ;  thus 
by  a  pleasing  association  of  ideas,  causing 
them  to  recollect  the  event. 


UVING  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIiY— IfO*  5. 

Treatment  of  an  Italian  Patriot  in  a  Pied* 
montese  prison,  Wriiten  by  himself.  (From 
the  appendix  to  Mazzint's  Letter  to  Sir 
James  Graham.) 

The  prisoner  was  arrested  on  suspicion  in 
1833 ;  and  the  following  measures  were  taken 
to  make  him  confess.    He  says : 

<«  They  now  shiAed  the  prisoners  from  one 
prison  to  another,  progressively  agmvatinff 
their  sufferings.  Chains  were  placed  on  their 
legs ;  knife  and  fork  were  denied  them,  the 
ordinary  mess  was  changed  for  a  carte  de  re* 
staurateur^  with  prices  fixed  at  more  than 
double  the  value,  the  prayer-books,  previously 
conceeded,  were  withdrawn,  and  letters  were 
to  be  confined  to  family  affairs,  so  that  it 
might  be  thought  that  our  treatment  was 
verv  difl^erent.  The  centinels  at  the  door  of 
each  cell  were  sometimes  relieved  every  two 
hours,  sometimes  every  hour,  and  even  every 
half  hour.  There  was  a  constant  noise  of 
muskets,  of  fetters,  of  galley  slaves,  whom 
they  compelled  to  parade  the  passages,  of 
sbirri  and  gendarmes  opening  and  snuttinff 
doors,  creating  a  horrible  confusion  day  and 
night,  till  the  place  resembled  hell. 

**  The  Military  Auditor,  Avenati,  some- 
times in  obedience  to  a  summons,  sometimes 
spontaneously,  came  to  see  the  prisoners,  and 
note  their  moral  state,  to  settle  with  the  Gov- 
ernor on  the  plan  of  treatment. 

**  The  art  with  which  he  shaped  his  exam- 
ination, so  as  to  harrass  mv  mind,  was  in- 
credible ;  and  when,  seeing  that  he  put  ille- 
gal suggestive  questions,  I  endeavored  to 
avoid  I  hem,  he  made  me  reply  to  them,  threat- 
ening to  retain,  as  admitted,  everything  that 
I  did  not  absolutely  answer  negatively. 

Levi,  the  gaoler,  who  had  been  justly 
called  '  the  Governor's  shirt,'  seconded  won^ 
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derfhlly  the  arbitrary  and  iniquitous  system 
observed  towards  us.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ever^  proceeding ;  and  in 
fact,  as  I  became  sensible  in  the  end,  there 
was  nothing  secret  from  the  officers  or  torn* 
key  of  the  prison.  Informed  of  all  that  ap- 
peared on  the  depositions,  they  had  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  prisoners  according 
to  respective  instructions,  and  to  give  account 
each  day  of  what  they  had  observed. 

AAer  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
the  sergeants,  they  tned  to  make  us  believe 
in  the  sentence  and  execution  of  the  officer 
Pianavia.  His  cell  was  in  the  same  passage 
as  mine.  He  had  a  habit  of  singing ;  but  one 
Saturday  he  suddenly  ceased.  On  Sunday 
there  was  a  cominff  and  going  of  people  with- 
out end.  A  guard- party  was  placed  on  the 
great  staircase,  and  the  centinels  at  each  cell 
were  relieved  every  half  hour,  with  consider- 
able noise.  The  Governor  arrived,  and  was 
engaffed  a  long  time  in  the  cell  of  the  sup- 
posed condemned.  At  three  in  the  aAemoon, 
there  came  into  my  cell  the  General  com- 
manding the  citadel,  followed  by  several  per- 
sons of  liis  staff,  and  a  chaplain  who  had 
more  the  look  of  an  assassin  than  of  a  priest. 
All  appeared  sad,  and  almost  in  tears.  The 
General  accosted  me,  and  asked,  in  a  voice 
of  emotion,  if  I  was  quiet.  I  replied  yes. 
He  lelt,  after  having  made  me  exchange  a 
few  words  with  the  chaplain.  The  noise 
continued  the  whole  night.  At  the  break  of 
day  I  heard  some  one,  whom  I  thou^^ht  to  be 
Pianavia,  traverse  the  passage  with  rapid 
•teps,  and  the  moment  alter  three  shots  an- 
nounced the  execution  of  a  sentence.  I  wept 
bitterly  for  the  man,  who  had  already  signed 
the  death  of  so  many  of  his  companions. 

Two  days  later  the  General  came  again  to 
see  me,  and  told  me  that  he  thought  matters 
were  coming  again  to  a  close.  On  the  moi- 
row.  Major  Galimberti  came  to  take  away 
my  books,  namel v,  a  Bible,  a  book  of  pra]^ers 
and  a  work  on  tne  illustrious  men  of  Pied- 
mont ;  the  day  after  they  changed  my  cell, 
and  put  irons  on  my  leg. 

My  new  cell  was  wretched  and  dark,  hav- 
ing one  wmdow  with  a  double  ^ting,  and  a 
d^r  with  double  bars.  On  fixmg  my  chain 
to  a  ring  in  the  wall,  Levi  took  care  to  leave 
it  long  enough  for  me  to  approach  the  win- 
dow ;  and  he  told  me.  during  the  operation, 
that  the  law  of  the  king  was  the  law  of  God, 
and  that  transgressors  ought  to  await  their 
punishment  with  resignation.  Opposite  mine 
was  the  cell  of  poor  Vocchieri,  who  was  on 
the  eve  of  his  execution.  They  had  made 
three  holes  at  the  bottom  of  mv  door,  that 
were  half  closed  up ;  and  as  the  aoor  of  Voc- 
chieri's  cell  was  designedly  left  open,  I  could 
not  sit  at  my  window  without  observing  1  iff ht 
beaming  through  these  holes.  On  lookmg 
through,  I  saw  poor  Vocchieri  seated  on  a 
chair,  a  heavy  chain  on  his  leg,  and  two  cen* 
tinels  with  drawn  swords.  His  guards  never 
quitted  him  for  an  instant,   and  never  ex- 


changed a  word.  Another  soldier  was  at  the 
door  with  a  musket,  and  standing  m  the  mid- 
dle, he  often  intercepted  this  sad  prospect 
Two  Capuchins  sometimes  came  to  talk  with 
Vocchieri.  This  lasted  nearly  a  week ;  and 
I  had  always  before  my  eyes  this  spectacle 
of  agony,  till  they  took  him  out  to  die,  shot 
by  sbirri.  To  complete  this  scene  of  horror, 
and  perfect  my  confusion,  there  was  a  man 
ill  in  the  cell  contiguous  to  mine,  who  was 
moaning  the  ni^ht  long,  and  calling  loudly  for 
assistance ;  which  he  never  got,  for  the  keys 
were  in  the  hands  of  Levi,  whom  no  one  dared 
to  wake. 

A  few  davs  afterwards  I  was  transferred  to 
another  cell,  damp   and    scarcely  6nished. 

The  smell  of  the  fresh  mortar  was  insnp- 
portable;  I  was  seized  with  pains  in  my 
limbs.  Then,  my  body  and  my  mind  en- 
feebled, the  interrogations  were  renewed. 

These  were  conducted  in  a  manner  cruelly 
calculated  to  perplex  my  facuhies.  At  every 
instant,  as  soon  as  I  began  to  enter  into  ex- 
planations, the  Auditor  interrupted  me  by 
saying,  that  I  should  take  care  what  I  was 
uttering,  that  I  was  evidently  embarrassed, 
and  that  mjr  explanations  added  to  the  danger 
of  my  position.  In  a  little  while  he  roughly 
changed  his  tone,  and  declared  that  I  was 
palpably  guilty,  and  that  a  note  should  be 
made  of  every  thing  that  made  against  me, 
without  taking  the  slightest  account  of  any* 
thin£[  I  advanced  in  my  defence.  I  grew 
convinced  that  my  death  was  intended. 

Then  came  one  after  another,  and  onlooked 
for,  the  perusal  of  depositions  given  by  aei^ 
ersi  of  my  fellow-prisoners,  Segur^,  Viora, 
Pianavia  and  Ghiras.  I  was  quite  over^ 
come,  bewildered.  However,  I  demanded  a 
defender.  Sacco,  the  Secretary  of  the  tribu- 
nal, suggested  Capuin  Turriaa ;  but,  iMtvinc 
heard  mention  of  one  Vicino,  I  said  that! 
should  prefer  him,  as  belon^ine  to  a  family 
of  my  acquaintance.  I  obtained  neither  one 
nor  the  other.  I  thought  of  preparing  my 
d^efence  myself,  but  I  had  neither  ink  nor  pa- 
per. My  relations,  who  had  arrived  in  town, 
received  an  order  for  instant  depanure.  At 
length  Levi,  my  Cerberus,  propoaed  «a  my 
defender.  Lieutenant  Rapallo.  Despairing  of 
other  aid,  I  accepted  him. 

He  came :  but  not  to  speak  of  my  defence. 
He,  the  only  protector  on  whom  I  had  to  rely, 
declared  to  me  that  mv  situation  was  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  He  told  me  that  the  govern- 
ment knew  that  I  had  been  one  of  the  most 
active  agents  of  the  association ;  that  I  could 
not  flatter  myself  with  the  slightest  hope 
of  escaping  punishment ;  and  that  he  saw 
btU  one  path  of  imfely ;  that,  besides,  my  w^ 
cret  was  no  longer  one ;  that  everybody  was 
divulging  it ;  that  Stara  was  on  the  eve  of 
confessing  everything,  as  he  knew  from  hia 
advocate;  that  Azario  himself  had  entivnted 
to  be  allowed  to  make  revelations,  and  that 
they  only  awaited  authority  from  I'arin  to 
receive  them;  that  moreover  I   might  lay 
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down  very  liberal  cooditions,  and  they  would 
be  accepted. 

Twice  I  repoked  these  oTtftnres.  At  the 
third  interview  I  yielded.** 

THB  BEBfARKABIiB  DWARF, 

JEFFREY  HUDSON. 

raou  PENH  ant's  tour  ni  scotlamd. 

At  Lord  Danmore*8  lodgings  is  a  verf  fine 
picture,  by  Myters,  of  Charles  I.,  and  his 
queen,  going  to  ride,  with  the  sky  showering 
roses  on  them.  The  qaeen  is  painted  with  a 
love-lock,  and  with  browner  hair  and  com* 
plexion,  and  younger  than  any  of  her  por- 
traits I  have  seen.  A  black  stands  by  them 
bddiag  a  grey  horse;  and  the  celebrated 
Dwarf  Jeffrey  Hudson  att^ds,  holding  a 
spaniel  in  a  string.  Several  other  dogs  are 
sporting  around.  The  little  hero  in  this  piece 
underwent  a  life  of  vast  variety.  He  was 
born  the  son  of  a  laborer  at  Oakham,  in  1619 ; 
at  the  age  of  seven  he  was  not  eighteen 
inches  hizh,  at  which  time  he  was  taken  into 
the  fiimily  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
Burleigh  on  the  hill,  and  had  there  the  honor 
of  being  served  up  to  table  in  a  cold  pie,  to 
surprise  the  court  then  on  a  progress.  On 
the  marriage  of  Charles  the  First,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  service  of  Henrietta;  and 
was  so  far  trusted,  as  to  be  sent  to  France  to 
bring  over  her  majety's  nurse.  In  this 
passage  he  was  taken  by  a  piratet  and  canied 
mto  Dunkirk. 

His  captivitjr  gave  rise  to  **  The  Jeffreidos^^ 
a  poem,  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  on  his 
duel  on  that  port  with  a  turkey-cock.  His 
diminutive  size  did  not  prevent  his  acting  in 
a  militarv  capacity,  for  during  the  civil  wars, 
he  served  as  captain  of  horse.  In  following 
the  fortunes  of  his  mistress  into  France,  he 
unluckily  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Crofts*  who  came  into  the  field  armed  only 
with  a  squirt;   a  second  meeting  was  ap- 

Eointed,  on  horseback,  when  Jeffrey  killed 
is  antagonist  at  the  first  shoL  For  this 
he  was  expelled  the  court,  which  sent  him 
to  sea,  when  he  was  again  captive  to  a  Tur- 
kish rover,  and  sold  into  Barbary.  On  his 
release  he  was  made  a  capain  in  the  royal 
nary,  and  on  the  final  retreat  ci  Henrietta, 
attended  her  to  France,  and  remained  there 
till  the  restoration.  In  1682,  this  little  crea- 
ture was  made  of  that  importance,  as  to  be 
concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  gate-house,  where  he  ended  his 
life  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  passed  with  all 
the  oonsequential  activity  of  a  Lilliputian 
hero.  I 

Ingenions  Addition  to  (be  Pocket  Pencil* 

We  now  see  advertised  in  this  city,  a  Pa- 
tent Unique  Pocket  Companion,  or  Weighing 
and  Writing  Apparatus,  containing  a  Letter 
Balance  for  the  5  cents,  lOcents,  and  20 cents 
ratee  of  postage — the  1-4  ounce,  1>2  ounce, 
1  oance,  1  1-2  ounce,  and  2  ounce  avoirdu|)ois 
weights;  a  convenient  Pen  Holder;  an  im* 


g roved  ever-pointed  Pencil ;  a  Toothpick  and 
overeign  Oauge ;  a  Letter  Seal ;  a  reserve 
of  Leads  at  the  top  of  the  case ;  and  the 
whole  serves  to  measure  with,  being  exactly 
4  inches,  forming  a  complete  '<  multum  in 
parvo,**  the  conveniences  of  which  are  self- 
evident. 


WASHINGTON. 

Few  columns  rose  when  Home  was  free. 
To  mark  her  patriot's  last  repose ; 

When  she  outlived  her  liberty. 
The  Emp'ror's  mausoleums  rose ; 

And  Trajan's  shaft  was  reared  at  last, 

W  hen  ireedom  from  the  Tiber  passed. 

<'  Better  than  Trajan*'  lowly  lies, 
Bt  Broad  Potomac's  silent  shore* 

Hallowing  the  green  declivities 
With  glory,  now  and  evermore; 

Art  to  his  fame  no  aid  hath  lent— 

His  coimtry  is  his  monument. — N.  Amer. 

THE  FARBiER'S  CHOICE. 

A  little  house  well  fill'd—a  little  wife  well 
will'd— a  Uttle  land  well  till'd. 

Our  ancestors  lived  aa  bread  and  broth, 
And  woo'd  their  healthy  wives  in  homespun 

cloth ; 
Our  mothers,  nurtured  at  the  nodding  reel, 
Gave   all   their  daughters  lessons    on    the 

wheel, 
Though  spinning  did  not  much  reduce  the 

waist, 
It  made  the  food  much  sweeter  to  the  taste ; 
They  plied  with  honest  zeal  the  mop  and 

broom. 
And   drove   the  shuttle   through  the  noisy 

loom. 
They  never  once  complained  as  we  do  now, 
**  We  have  no  girls  to  cook  and  milk  the 
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Each  mother  taught  her  red-cheek'd  son  and 

daughter 
To  bake,  to  brew,  and  draw  a  pail  of  water; 
No  damsel  shun'd   the  wash-tub,  broom  or 

p«il> 
To  keep  unsoii'd  a  long  grown  finger  nail. 
They  sought  no  gaudy  dress,  no  wasp-like 

form. 
But  ate  to  live,  and   work'd  to  keep  them 

warm. 
No  idle  youth — no  tight-laced,  mincing  fair. 
Became  a  livid  corpse  for  want  of  air- 
No  fidgets,  faintings,  fits  or  frightful  blues ; 
No  painful  corns  from  wearing  Chinese  shoes. 

[St.  Louis  Rejmbiictifu 


The  annual  Camp  Meetings  are  now  often 
held  on  Long  Island.  The  Methodists  of 
Brooklyn  closed  theirs  at  Farmingdale  on 
Saturday,  and  the  colored  folks  commenced 
one  in  Heniman's  Woods,  on  the  Flushing 
road.  The  Circuit  Camp  Meeting  began 
the  other  day  on  the  land  of  Caesar  A.  Buffet, 
at  Oyster  Bay. 
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WUte  0*lt-ljiftr  Mid  Acornt. 
Then  are  many  varieilea  of  oak  iDdigenoue 

in  ODi  country ;  but  ihe  moat  usefol  mre  the 

followiog  four :— white,  black,  red  mod  lire 

oaks. 
Of  iheae,  the  la^t  bears  the  highest  price, 

being  contidered  the  best  of  all  irees,  adap- 
'  ted  for  the  frames  of  ship* ;  but  its  rariiy  aud 

~  I  pnce  render  it  one  of  the  least  U3«d. 
I  While  oak  perhaps  served  more  purposes  to 
I  which  Srm  and  durable  timber  is  necessary 
!  than  any  of  our  other  trees,  in  the  early  yean 
'  of  oarcouniry,  after  the  setilemcDl,  as  it  is  bu< 
I  perior  to  all  the  other  rarieiies  for  frames  for 
,  houses  and  many  other  general  usea.  In 
'  later  times  it  has  been  supeneded  by  other 
I  kioda  of  limber,  in  couBequeoce  of  the 
I  failure  of  the  supply.  Wooden  bouses  and 
I  bams  are  so  numerous,  compared  with  ships, 
I  that  bull  ding- timber  for  the  former  must  ne- 
,  cessarily  be  a  rery  important  article.  Coro- 
I  paralively.  then,  the  chesnut  tree  is  one  of 
Qosr  valuable  we  have,  as,  over  a  large 
,  extent  of  the  Union,  the  common  fences  are 
I  made  of  it,  and  these  require  many  tiroes  the 
I   amount  of  bnildin ^limber. 

The   ordinary   varieliea    of    oak    may   be 
'   readily  distinguished  by  their  leaves;   and 


persoiB  accustomed  to  compare  them,    can   j 
easily  discriminate  between  their  bark  and    i 
timber,  as  well  as  their  form  and  appearance, 
when  seen  from  a  distance.    The  fruit   erf"    > 
such  as  bear  acorns,  is  quite  different  in  siu,  J 
taste,  shape  or   maiuier  of  growing.    Some 
are  large,  and  rather  agreeable  to  the  taste  ; 
bat  in  our  own  country,  where  we  are  sop-  ) 
plied  by  a  bountiful   Providence,  with  abun- 
dance of  better  food,  they  are  regarded  a*  I 
only  fit  for  swine,  sqnirrels,  wild  turtteys  and  S 
pigeons.     Yet  we  are    informed  that  they  S 
have  formed  an  important  part  of  ihe  sua- 
tenance  of  some  nations  in  the  savage  aiate; 
and  the  histories  of  Greece  tells  us.  that  the  ) 
Egyptian  and  Pheaician  colonists  found  the  ( 
people  living  in    hollow  trees   and  eaiiii(  ) 
acorns. 

The  venerable  forms  presented  by  oaka  i 
which  have  arrived  at  agreat  age,  add  mi 
to  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  them.  J 
The  great  oak  on  Boston  Common  is  of  i 
mense  size  ;  and  the  celebrated  Charter  Oak  \ 
at  Hartford,  Con.,  possesses  an  hisiorical  in>  i 
terest  superior  to  that  of  any  other,  being  ? 
perhaps  the  only  tree  of  nnqnesiionalile  Ante-  ) 
Pilgrim  date  in  New  England,  and  having  ( 
been  ibe  faithful  guardian  of  the  State  Char-  ) 
ter,  through  its  period  of  imminent  czposare.  , 


A  Bbioal  Fartt  Drowvcd. — On  the  llih  - 

ult.,  Miss  Rosalie  Huelbig,   her  mother,  two  ) 

sisters,   and   Mihs  Dressel,  were  drowned  in  j 

the  Kaskaskia   River,  Illinois,  which  they  at-  ) 

tempted  to  cros^  on  ibeir  way  to  Prairie  du  i 

Long.     Miss  U.  left  home  that  rooming,  with  < 

a  bridal   parly,  to   be  married   to  Mr.  E.  H.  ! 

Keiiler,  who  with  his  friends  were  waiting  } 

at  his  residence,  some  miles  distant,  lo  re-  S 
ceive  his  bride.    Being  alarmed  at  ihe  delay, 
he  proceeded  to  the  river,  where  he  saw   ' 
father  of  ihe  young  lady,  who  wss  on 
river  bank  with  the  five  corpses  lying  n 

him.    The  father  was    nearly   iraniic  with  } 

grief.    The  corpses  were  taken  lo  ihe  house  \ 

of  the   intended  bridegroom,  and   the   mar-  ) 
riage  festivities  gave  place  to  fuQeral  riiea. 


Mummy   Wheal. — We   have   before   ns  a  C 

bunch  of  wheat  beads  taken  from  the  field  of  S 

Mr.  Lafferiy,   on    the  Neck.     The  seed  was  > 

purchased  in  England  by  Mr.  Ruddach.  mer-  i 

cbant  of  lliis  cily,   and  was   part  of  ihe  pro-  S 

duction   of  a  grain  found   in  a  mummy,  ex-  ) 

humed  iu  Egypt,  where  it  had  probably  stood  } 

fur  nearly  three  thousand  years.     The  vital  i 

principle  of  the  grain  seems  like  thai  of  iruib,  > 

to  be  almost  eletDal ;  nothing  is  wanted  but  i 

a  good  s  il,  and  heai,  and  light,  and  it  will  S 

briPg  forth  an  hundred  fold.  ^ 
[PAUadelpUa  V.  S.  Gaxettt. 
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A   SPIDER'S  WBB 
Hpuigled  with  Dew. 

We  need  not  attempt  lo  giv«  lo  earlv- 
tiaen  new  moliTei  10  perteTere  in  theii 
hnbiu ;  for  expettence  iquei  oecescarily  bate 
mmde  them  acquainted  wiib  the  T^ious 
beaaiies  of  ibe  momiDg,  and  ibe  othor  ad- 
vkDUgea  which  tbey  daily  enjoy  orer  oihen. 
We  may  eipect,  however,  to  revive  agre^ 
able  recolleeiioDB  in  their  minds  by  laying  be- 
lore  ihem  ihe  following  extracts  from  Modie's 
Popular  Guide,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
aSurd  to  persons  of  diSerent  habits  a  kind, 
but  cogeai  remonstrance,  on  a  tabject  of 
great  and  laming  imporitoce  to  ibemselrea. 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  diaplayi  of 
dew  is  that  on  the  web  of  a  sptiler ;  and  per- 
haps ihat  of  the  sceptre  spider,  or  large 
mottled  garden  spider,  is  one  of  ihe  best,  as 
the  web  is  large  and  strong,  and  the  rRiabow 
tints  of  the  web  are  seen  along  with  the  glit- 
ter of  ibe  dew-drops,  if  the  proper  li^ht  is 
chosen— and  anjr  one  may  eatcb  it  by  muviog 
from  side  to  side  a  little.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  season,  ibe  drops  freeze, 
and  ihe  main  braces  of  the  web  may  be 
taken  by  the  ends  and  examined  like  lilile 
■irings  of  seed  pearls.  The  spider  is  not  on 
ihe  web  in  the  dew,  and  ii  is  dead,  or  in  its 
:,  before  ibe  frost. 


D»a  on  the  Spidtr't  Web, 
"Before  ihe  heavy  dews  of  t' 
'  BUlomn  set  in,  the  spiders  hare  all  ' 
from  the  gardens,  but  llieir  webs  remain  lor 
a  considerable  lime  after,  and  if  the  frosts 
are  cansiaot,  tbey  may  be  observed  for  a 
great  pari  ot  ihe  season,  not  only  gemmed 
with  the  little  pearl  drops  of  ice,  hut  abso- 
lutely  bristled  wilb  hoar  frosl.  Thequanliiy 
of  tbeae  webs  in  gardens  and  tieids  is  im- 
mense; and  it  would  be  a  cutious  inquiry  to 


ascertain  what  purposes  the  wrecks  serve  in  \ 

the  economy  of  nature, — as  it  is  part  of  ibe  1 

economy  of  nature  that  no  poriioa  eten  of  ' 

the  refuse  of  her  works  is  fost.    The  most  ', 

durable  of  those  webs  is  that  of  the  great  < 
garden  spider. 

"  The  dew  forms  into  beautiful  drops  oi 

those  surfaces  between  which  and  it  (here  is  ] 
a  sort  of  repulsion.    Vegetable  leaves  whe: 

BciioQ    have   that  qualiiy,    and   hence  ihe  ] 

beauty  of  the  rooming  dew  on  the  grass.    If  1 

those  who  are  lond  of  looking  at  gems  would  ' 

gel  up  in  ihe  morning,  when  the  dew-drops  | 

are  lar^  on  the  grass,  and  the  sun's  rays  < 

low  and  Blaming,  iTiev  would,  by  jusi  siiiiiig  ' 

or  standing  a  few  mintiies  with  their  back  | 

to  the   san,   get  a   gratis  sight  of  a  lar  Goer  1 

casket  than  any  moaarcb  on  earth  can  boast  ' 

of  jKMsessmg.    Many  people  make  a  boast  j 

of  having  been  at  court,  and  having  seen  ihe  < 

queen  in  her  jewels ;  but  if  ibey  would  get  ' 
up  in  lime,   they  mighi,  aimoai  any  sunny 

rooming,   see  ihe    queen  of  nature  in  bet  < 

jewels,  and  froin  both  beallh  and  Lime  by  the  i 

•igbt."— JtfWie'a  Gwrfe.  ' 


AT  CillBRIDOS. SIE  J.   H^BSCHELL    FSUIDIMe.  I 

[MiKellaneous  Stleetiont  from  the  ftUl  Rf  1 
poTl  of  the  AtJUTiaum.] 

LoBD  Bocse's  Tblescopk. — Sir.  J.  Herschell,  1 
in  the  iniroducioty  address,  thus  speaks 
it. — 

The  last  year  must  ever  be  considered  an  ' 

epoch  in  Astronomy,  from  its  having  witnessed  , 
ihesuccesslul  compleiiunufihe  Earl  oIKosse's 
six-feet  reflecior— an    schievement  of  such 
magnitude,  both  in  itself  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covery, and  in  respect  of  ibe  difficulties  10  be 

surmuunied    in    its    eonstrucliou,  (difficulties  J 

which  perhaps  few  persons  here  present  are  J 

better   able    from    experience    lo   appreciaie  ( 

than  myself,)  ihal  I   want  words  to  express  J 

By  far  the  Major. part,  probably,  at  least,  j 
nine  lenibs  of  the  nebulous  contents  of  the  ' 
heavens  consist  of  nebulee  of  tpherlca]  or  el-  1 
liptical  forms,  presenting  every  variety  of  S 
elongation  and  central  condensation.  Of  f 
these  ft  great  number  have  been  resolved  into  ( 
distinct  stars,  and  a  vasi  miiliilude  more  have  [ 
been  fuutid  to  present  that  multted  appear- 
ance which  renders  it  almost  a  matter  of  i 
certainty  ihat  an  increase  of  optical  power  ' 
would  show  them  to  be  simitarty  composed. 
The  character  of  easy  resolvabiliiy  inio  sep-  < 
araie  and  distinct  stars,  is  almost  entirely  ! 
conBned  10  ncbulte,  deviating  but  little  froro  1 
the  Bpherical  form.  Now,  among  all  ihe  < 
wonders  which  the  heavens  preseni  la  our  | 
coniemplation,  there  is  none  more  astonishing  < 
than  such  cli>se_coinpacied  families  or  eummu-  ' 
Dtiies  of  stars,  'lorming  systems  either  insula- 
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ted  from  all  others,  or  in  binary  connectioD» 
as  double  clusters  whose  confines  intermix, 
and  consiftting  of  individual  stars  nearly  equal 
in  apparent  magnitude,  aud  crowded  together 
in  such  muUiiudes  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to 
count,  or  even  to  estimate  their  numbers. 
What  are  these  mysterious  families?  The 
wildest  imagination  c<in  conceive  nothing 
more  capricious  than  their  forms,  which  ia 
many  instances  seem  totally  devoid  of  plan, 
as  much  so  as  real  clouds — m  others  offer  tra- 
ces of  a  re^rularity  hardly  less  uncouth  and 
characteristic,  and  which  in  some  cases  seems 
to  indicate  a  cellular,  in  others  a  sheeted 
structure,  complicated  in  folds  as  if  agitated 
by  internal  winds. 

Philosophy  of  Sciehce  —  PanrciFLBS  op 
Looic.  8irZ  HerchelVs  Address. — A  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  lately,  and  I  tnink 
▼ery  widely,  drawn  to  the  philosophy  of  sci- 
ence and  to  the  principles  of  logic,  as  founded, 
not  on  arbitrary  and  pedantic  forms,  but  on  a 
careful  inductive  inouiry  into  the  grounds  of 
human  belief,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
man's  intellectual  faculties. 

Mr.  Evcbett,  the  American  minister,  was 
introduced  to  the  meeting.  He  observed  that 
though  he  felt  himself  to  be  an  unworthy  re« 
presentative  of  the  men  of  science  in  the 
United  States,  he  felr  that  he  could  with  con- 
fidence declare  that  they  joined  with  him  in 
recognising  both  the  personal  and  the  heredi- 
tary claims  to  distinction  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schell.  The  people  of  the  United  States  had 
shown,  that  they  were  not  insensible  to  the 
appeal  which  Sir  J.  Herschell  bad  made  to 
the  governments  W  the  civilized  world,  to 
attend  to  the  phenomena  of  terrestial  magnet- 
ism and  meteorology.  There  already  existed 
160  stations  in  America  at  which  observations 
were  made  and  recorded.  He  had  that  day 
presented  the  observations  made  at  New 
Cambridge,  and  he  had  read  part  of  a  letter 
from  New  York,  stating  the  advantage  that 
would  result  from  the  British  government 
eontinuing,  northwards,  the  observations  that 
had  been  made  in  the  States. 

<<Olf  THE  StSENOTH  of  StoMB  CoLlTMlfS." 

By  Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson. — The  columns  were 
of  different  heights,  varying  from  1  inch  to  40 
inches ;  they  were  square  uniform  prisms,  the 
tides  of  the  bases  of  which  were  1  inch  and 
1  }  inch,  and  the  crushing  weight  was  ap- 
plied in  the  direction  of  the  strata.  From  the 
experiments  on  the  two  series  of  pillars  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  falling  off  in  strength 
in  all  oolnmns  from  the  shortest  to  the  lon- 
gest; but  that  the  diminution  is  so  small, 
when  the  height  of  the  column  is  not  great- 
er than  about  12  times  the  side  of  its  square, 
that  the  strength  may  be  considered  as  uni- 
form, the  mean  being  10,000  lb.  per  square 
inch,  or  upwards.  In  all  columns  shorter 
than  30  times  the  side  of  the  square,  fracture 
took  place  hv  one  of  the  ends  failing:  show- 
ing the  ends  to  be  the  weakest  parts  and 
the  increased  weakness  of  the  longer  col- 


umns over  that  of  the  shorter  giaes  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  former  being  deflected  more 
than  the  latter,  and  therefore  exposing  a 
smaller  part  of  the  ends  to  the  crushing  force. 
The  cause  of  failure  is  the  tendency  oi  rigid 
materials  to  form  wedges  with  sharp  ends, 
these  wedges  splitting  the  body  up  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  always  pretty  nearly  the  tame; 
some  attempts  to  exp  ain  this  matter  theoret- 
ically were  made  by  Coulomb.  As  long  eol- 
nmns  always  give  way  first  at  the  ends — 
showing  that  part  to  be  the  weakest — we 
might  economise  the  material  by  making  the 
areas  of  the  ends  larger  than  that  of  the  mid- 
dle, increasing  the  strength  from  the  middle 
both  ways  towards  the  ends.  From  the  ex- 
periments it  would  appear  that  the  Grecian 
columns,  which  seldom  had  their  lengths 
more  than  about  10  times  the  diameter,  were 
nearly  of  the  form  capable  of  bearing  the 
greatest  weight  when  their  shafts  were  uni- 
form; and  that  columns  tapering  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  were  only  capable  of  besr- 
ing  weights  due  to  the  smallest  part  of  their 
section,  though  the  larger  end  might  serve  to 
prevent  lateral  thrusts.  This  last  remark  ap- 
plies, too,  to  the  Egyptian  columns,  the 
strength  of  the  column  being  only  that  of  the 
smallest  part  of  the  section.  Prot  Willis 
showed,  by  examples  deduced  from  vmrioiis 
styles  of  architecture,  that  the  ancients  must 
have  been  practically  in  possession  of  similar 
pinciples;  and  from  several  examples  whidi 
ne  gave,  it  would  appear  that  eoimnna  of  a 
shape  suited  to  thebe  principles  were  ngaia 
coming  into  use. 

iNSAirrrT. — ^Dr.  Thumam  read  an  essay 
<'0n  the  Liability  to  Insanity  at  different 
Ages;"  the  general  conclusion  was,  that  lia- 
bility  to  insanity  does  not  increase  with  years, 
but  IS  greatest  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty. 

[to  BX  COMTmUEIK] 


SIIiK  PliAMT. 


4- 


U,  S.   CONSTTLATB,  ) 

Tripoli^  28th  December,  1844.  ( 
Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit  to  the  IntUtttte 
a  small  specimen  of  "Tegetable  silk,"  raised 
from  a  few  seeds  that  I  received  from  Lucca, 
(Italy,^  which  originally  came  from  Syria. 

Without  any  instruction  or  knowledge  of 
this  plant,  I  sowed  the  seeds  In  pou  in  ibe 
month  of  March  last*  In  May  and  Jane,  they 
obtained  the  height  of  six  to  eight  inehea,  when 
I  transplanted  them  into  my  garden,  about 
eight  inches  apart,  much  too  near,  as  my  ex- 
perience proves.  In  the  months  of  August 
and  September  they  were  in  flower,  and  the 
pods  commenced  opening  in  October,  the 
plants  being  from  six  to  eight  feet  high ;  and 
though  we  have  had  the  thermometer  fre-  ) 
quently  as  low  as  low  as  42  degrees  Fahrenheit,  ) 
and  the  apricot  and  pome^rante  trees,  with  ] 
the  vine,  have  all  shed  their  leaves,  yet  there  ) 
remain  several  pods  on  the  "Silk  plant**  \ 
which  are  still  perfectly  green,  and  show  no  > 
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signs  of  MiflMq^  or  ootd«  This,  with  Fome 
oMtT  pruoin  ol*  ihe  plant  being  hardy,  induces 
me  to  believe  and  nope  that  it  might  be  sac* 
cessfully  coltiTated  in  all  our  cotton  growing 
States ;  and  should  it  become  a  staple  commo* 
dity,  no  doubt  the  inventive  genius  of  our 
countrymen  would  soon  discover  the  means 
of  spinning  it  without  the  aid  of  the  cptton  &• 
bre,  which  I  am  told  they  use  in  Hyria  to  as- 
sist in  spinning — their  knowled^  of  the  art 
not  extending  beyond  the  primitive  distaff. — 
The  only  information  that  I  have  acquir^  of 
this  plant,  further  than  recounted  aoove,  is 
from  the  mouih  of  one  of  the  '*  Propaganda  " 
established  here,  who  has  seen  it  growing  in 
Svria,  where  it  flourishes,  and  the  cultivation 
or  a  small  field  gives  a  support  to  a  family ; 
that  in  the  second  and  third  years  it  is  ex- 
tremely productive.  The  plants  grow  to  the 
height  of  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  are  generallv 
separated  from  eight  to  ten  feet  from  eacn 
other. 

Very  respectfully,  sir  your  most  oVt  serv't, 

D.  SMITH  M'CAULEY. 
To  Francis  Markor,  is.  Esq. 

Cor.  Sec  of  the  National  InstUuttt  Wa$h^ 
ington.  [Farmer^M  Library. 


Deatk  of  the  Yoimgett  CblkL 

*  Why  is  our  infant  sister's  eye 

No  more  with  gladness  bright? 
Her  brow  of  cherub  beauty,  why 

So  like  the  marble  white  ?* — 
My  little  floclr,  ye  need  no  more 

To  hush  your  playful  tread, 
Or  whispering  pass  the  muffled  door — 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dead  ! 

Ye  list  in  vain  her  echoing  tone 

Of  tuneful  mirth  to  hear. 
Nor  will  her  suffering,  plaintive  moan 

Again  distress  your  ear; — 
Lost  to  a  mother's  pillowing  breast, 

The  snow-wreath  marks  her  bed — 
Her  polished  cheek  in  clay  doth  rest — 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dead! 

Returning  spring  the  birds  will  call 

Their  warbling  task  to  take. 
Vales,  verdant  trees,  and  streamlets,  all 

Frofu  winter's  dream  shall  wake — 
Again,  your  forest  flowers  shall  bloom. 

Anew,  their  fragrance  shed — 
But  she,  the  darling,  will  not  come — 

Your  sweetest  one  is  dead  ! 

You  know  that  blest  Redeemer's  name 

Who  gazed  on  childhood's  charms, 
Indulffent  heard  its  gentle  claim. 

And  raised  it  to  his  arms ; — 
To  Him,  your  sister- babe  bath  gone— > 

Her  pains,  her  tears  are  o'er — 
Safe  near  her  heavenly  Father's  throne 

She  tastes  of  death  no  more. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  Sth.Sabbath  School 
Instructor* 


CiTRious  CiRctrmTANCR. — The  Oermantown 
Telegraph  says,  for  several  years  past,  a  pair 
of  King  Birds  have  established  their  royal 
apartments  for  the  season  on  the  top  of  the 
large  Buttonwood  uee,  standing  in  front  of 
the  Buttonwood  Hotel,  and  directly  opposite 
our  office.  Here  they  have  reared  their  young 
unmolested,  until  the  approach  of  autumn, 
when  they  commenced  their  journey  for  their 
palais  d'hiver.  A  few  days  ago,  a  blackbird 
was  passia^  some  distance  over  the  abode  of 
the  Kinff  Bird,  when  the  latter  made  a  furious 
onslaught  upon  it,  and  struck  it  so  severe  a 
blow,  that  It  fell  to  the  earth  completely 
smnned,  when  it  was  picked  up  and  did  not 
recover  for  some  time  after. 


SpECVLATINO  IK  JbRSBT  BlACKBBRRTES,   &C, 

—On  the  line  off  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
Railroad— for  miles  on  each  side— blackber- 
ries, green  grapes,  whortleberrie9,  &c,  are 
picked  for  the  New  York  market  daily.  Many 
a  blackberry  field  is  worth  more  in  blackberry 
bushes  than,  if  it  was  in  corn.  The  hucksters 
go  around  and  buy  them  at  certain  places  at 
certain  hours  every  day,  and  announce  what 
they  will  pay  the  next  day.  Great  is  the  ex- 
citement among  the  barefooted  Tattamy 
swampers  when  the  market  is  *  up.'  Already 
the  owners  of  blackberry  patches  forbid  others 
taking  them,  and  the  poor  children  that  could 
formerly  pick  such  things  on  their  own  ac- 
count, must  now,  if  they  wish  to  earn  any- 
thing at  it,  pick  for  others.  Speculation  in 
blackberries,  like  speculation  in  everything 
else,  needs  to  be  done  with  judgment — we 
wot  of  some,  who,  like  Paddy  made  a  lossAxf 
the  operation. — Princeton  WMg, 


Sherp  ih  Ohio. — It  h  computed  that  the  cap- 
ital invested  in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  is  •12,000,000— the  number  of  sheep 
in  1844  beinff  3,000,000  requirin^r  600,000  acres 
of  land  for  their  support.  Besides  the  num- 
ber killed  for  market  and  domestic  use,  which 
is  estimated  at  200,000,  it  is  stated  that  there 
were  slatightered  for  the  pelts  ham  and  tallow 
alone  during  the  last  season  at  Cleveland,  Co- 
lumbus, Zanesville,  and  other  places,  100,000 
— making  the  whole  number  killed  in  the 
State  last  year  300,000. 


< 


Rich  Peers  and  Immense  Incomes. — In  1819 
according  to  a  statement  made  to  Mr.  Rush, 
the  four  largest  incomes  in  the  United  King- 
dom»  as  returned  under  the  Property  Tax, 
were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Mar^is  of  Stafford  and 
the  Earl  of  Bridffewater.  These  were  the 
richest  Peers  in  England,  and  there  were  no 
commoners  whose  incomes  were  returned  as 
large.  They  each  went  beyond  £100,000 
clear  of  everything.  The  increasing  produo- 
tiveness  of  the  agricultural  and  mining  indus- 
try of  England,  since  the  above  date,  has  it  is 
understood,  doubled  some  of  these  incomes. — 
Rush  in  England. 
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TDBHUHAW  UYE. 

A  SccUen  oTlha  Bubmii  Ej«,  uatanl  limo. 
How  difficuli  U  is  to  coovioce  ourtehes, 
[  that  «U  the  pftrtB  lepreteuted  m  oar  28th 
'  nnmbct,  (page  442,)  are  acltully  eofHaioed 
ID  a  globe  of  no  larger  liie  thna  this  circle  I 
Yet  we  hare  aa  yet  hardly  alluded  to  half 
'  the  wooders,  or  oamed  half  the  objecis 
'  which  cDier  into  this  most  beautiful  and  ad- 
I  mirable  orf(aii<  The  nerves,  arteries,  and 
[  Teina ;  the  different  subeiaacee  funning  the 
*  TariouB  humors,  with  the  pecaUar  office  of 
I  each,  tuight  demand  a  voltime,  as  they  hare 
[  ofleo  done.  But  for  this  we  have  neither  the 
'  time,  the  apace,  nor  the  science.  All  we 
)  aim  at  is,  to  show  a  few  of  the  more  pro 
I   minent  facts  calcuUted  to  arrest  attention,  lo 

>  direct  10  obserraiion  and  reQectioa,  and  to  in- 
,  cite  to  ibe  perusal  of  raluable  works,  too 
I  geaerelly  neglecied. 

I       To  recapiioalaie  the  psris  so  ofien  men- 

>  lioned  before:— o  is  the  window  of  the  eye, 
I  or  Cornea ;  i  the  Aqueous  humor :  e  the 
I  principal  magnitieT,  called  the  Crystalline 
■  Ledk;  d  the  Vitreous  Humor;  »  the  Adjust- 
I  ing  Muscles ;  g  the  Optic  Nerve  ;  A  the  Iris ; 
I  and  i  the  fold  of  the  Conjunciira. 


The  «aBie,m  a  Larger  Scale. 

Here  figure  1  shows  the  Cornea ;   2,  the 

I   Aqueous  Humor;   3,  the  CryBislline  Lens; 

,   (he  Viireons  Humor;    o,  the  Outer  coal, 

or   Schlerotica;    b,    the  Inner  Coai ;    c,  ihe 

.ioa,  or  fine  net-work  lining,  on  which  the 


images  of  exienal  olgMU  are  thrown,  iih 
veried,  in  beautiful  miniatore ;  d,  the  Optic 


Flbiea  of  the  Betlna. 
Some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
fineness  of  the  fibres  of  the  Opiic  Nerve, 
whose  countless  ramifications  form  the  retina, 
by  observing  the  comparatively  coarse  linea 
here  drawn.  A  shows  the  spot  where  tho 
body  of  the  Optic  Nerve  enters  the  back  of 
the  eye.  That  spot  alone  is  ioseoMblc 
Nothing  is  seen  that  falls  there. 

JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


Mechanical  Ctiriotities. — In  a  notice  of 
WeeK'sMuseum,  in  Tichvbonr  street,  Londoo, 
consisiing-  ebiefiy  of  specimens  of  mechan- 
ism, Mr.  Rush  says  iberc  were  birds  that  uot 
onl^  sung,  but  bopped  from  slick  lo  stick  in 
their  cages.  There  were  mice  made  of  pearl 
that  would  run  about  nimbly.  There  were 
humnn  fibres  of  full  size  playing  on  musical 
inscruments,  in  full  banu;  though  neither 
tnuHiciana,  nor  mice,  nor  birds  bad  a  panicle 
of  life  in  litem.  There  were  rilver  swans 
swimming  in  water,  serpents  winding  them- 
selves up  trees,  israntulas  running  backwards 
and  forwards — all  equally  without  life.  The 
collection  of  clocks  alone  was  valued  nt 
£3V,0U0,  and  the  entire  colleclioQ  at  je4UO,0Oa 
Some  of  the  birds  were  valued  ai  lOOOgineaa 
apiece. — Mr.  Ruth  in  London. 


EDWARD  AND  THE  lAtCVST*. 

One  warm  summer  afiemocn,  EdwarJ 
heard  a  queer  noise  among  ihe  trees,  and  ooe 
of  his  liiile  sisters  enquired  whai  ii  could  be. 
"  A  Locust,"  replied  he ;  "  ihere  were  a 
plenty  of  ihem  last  year;  don't  yon  remem- 
ber the  noise  1"  The  question  soon  after 
wRs:— "How  do  ihey  make  that  noise f 
Edward  was  noi  so  quick  in  replying  to  this; 
and  for  a  very  good  reasrai:  he  did  not  know 
what  lo  say.  His  father  had  lold  him  mora 
ihan  once,  and  tried  lo  make  him  undersland 
ii ;  but  he  now  seemed  to  hare  forgotten  all 
about  ii,  except  that  some  people  suppose  ii 
is  made  by  tubbing  the  edges  of  iheir  wings 
together. 

The  reastm  why  he  had  so  soon  fivgouea 
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what  he  had  been  told,  probably  was,  that 
his  father  had  not  found  a  dead  locnst,  and 
showed  him  the  musical  instniment  with 
which  they  produce  the  sound.  This  he  did 
not  long  afterwards.  Here  is  a  picture  of 
one,  which  will  do  as  well,  and  perhaps 
rather  better,  as  an  explanation  to  my 
readers,  all  of  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  like 
to  hear  locusts  sing  now  and  then,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  which  Edward  could  not. 


THB  BODY  OF  A  liOCVST,      ^ 

And  the  Instroment  that  makes  the  uoite. 

Here  is  the  body  of  a  dead  locust,  with  the 
head  off,  and  parts  of  his  wings.  The  back 
is  towards  us,  and  part  of  the  outside  has 
been  taken  off,  so  that  we  can  see  what  is 
within.  The  bowels  of  the  insect  are  tm- 
covered  at  the  upper  end,  and  in  the  middle 
we  see  two  hollow  membranes,  bent  like  an 
elbdw,  and  hollow.  Moscles  are  connected 
with  these,  which  bend  them  in  and  out,  and 
make  them  rattle.  They  then  make  a  noise, 
as  a  tin  pan  does,  or  a  drum  when  beaten 
with  a  stick.  The  noise  made  by  a  locust 
is  very  shrill,  because  bis  two  drums  are 
very  small  Now  and  then  we  hear  a  locust 
singing  on  a  higher  key  than  usual.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  is  a  very  small  ooe,  or 
at  least  that  his  drum-heads  are  very  tightly 
braced 

No  humane  boy  will  now  go  and  kill  or 
torture  a  poor  insect  of  this  kind,  to  look  at 
this  curious  part.  Many  of  them  may  soon 
be  found  dead ;  and  then  they  can  be  ex- 
amined without  cruehy.  If  you  look  at  the 
under  side,  you  will  see  two  scales,  which 
yoa  can  lift  up ;  and  under  them  )  ou  will 
find    two  holes,  lined   with  something  like 


) 


looking  glasses.  These  probably  act  like  the 
hollow  part  and  sounding  board  of  a  piano, 
and  make  the  music  better. 


INSCRIPTIOir  FOR  A  BIBIiB. 

[Copi^/rom  an  old  fmmify  Bible,  for  the  Amen- 
am  PMtmif  Magazine.^ 

Let  not  the  eye  that  seeks  for  mirth. 
Fix  on  this  page  inspir'd  its  ruving  .ook ; 

Nor  let  the  heart  absorbed  in  love  of  earth. 
Expect  a  cordial  from  this  holy  book. 

The  upright  soul,  that  scorns  deceit  and  art. 
The  mild  eye,  gleaming  tnrough  the  con- 
trite tear, 

The  meek  in  spirit  and  the  pure  in  heart 
Alone  can  find  divine  instruction  here. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mexico. — There  are  two  parties  in  Mex- 
ico, one  in  favor  of  declaring  war  against 
the  United  States  for  annexing  Texas,  and 
the  other  opposed  to  it.  The  election  for 
president  is  soon  to  be  held,  and  Gomez, 
Farias,  and  Gen.  Almonte  are  candidates. 

Laws  set  at  Nought. — Mr.  Cassius 
M.  Clay,  editor  of  an  abolition  paper  in 
Lexington,  has  had  his  type  and  press  seized, 
and  sent  to  Cincinnati,  by  a  band  of  60 
men,  headed  by  an  Ex-lieutenant  Governor 
and  member  of  congress !  This  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  examples  ever  set  in 
this  country. 

The  ami-rent  difficulties  still  continue  in 
Delaware  county, 

A  SOD  of  the  Hon.  Amos  Kendall  was 
shot  dead  in  Washington  latt  week,  by  a 
young  man,  in  consequence  of  an  alterca- 
tion. 


Great  Haul. — At  one  spring  of  his 
net,  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Flint,  of  Baldwin, 
Me.,  caught  six  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pigeons. 


Small  Horses. — Two  Scotch  Highland 
ponies  were  oliiitd  for  sale  in  Wall  JSt.  the 
01  her  day  for  Si  150,  being  just  impoittd. 
They  were  black,  trim  and  well  propor- 
tioned, though  slender  even  for  their  size, 
being  cjily  12  hands,  or  just  3  fett  high. 
Two  otheis  have  been  imported  and  sold. 


Solar  Circles. — On  Sabbath  last,  about 
half  past  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.  two  white  cir- 
cles were  distinctly  seen  in  the  sky,  one 
lound  the  mm^  and  the  other  with  the  zenith 
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for  its  centre,  oroesing  th^  former.  They 
were  of  equal  size,  each  about  30  degrees 
in  diameter. 


From  Saxta  Fb  akd  CRiHirAHUiu — 

Edward  Glasgow,  Mr.  Roussi,  and  several 
other  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  traders  ar- 
rived at  Independence  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the 
remarkably  short  time  of  28  da3rs  from 
Santa  Fe  and  46  from  Chihuahua;  their 
company  consisted  of  forty  men  and  ten 
waggons.  Mr.  Glasgow  brought  in  $25,000 
in  specie,  and  Mr.  Roussi,  15,000.  They 
bring  no  news  of  importance  from  the  Mex- 
ican country. 

From  the  time  the  company  left  Chihua- 
hua, until  they  arrived  at  Independence, 
they  had  most  favorable  weather  for  travel- 
ing— and  in  this  long  journey  over  the  prai- 
ries, nothing  transpired  to  hinder  their  pro- 
gress ;  they  encountered  several  tribes  of 
Indians,  but  no  hostile  attempts  were  made 
by  them  ;  they  also  met  four  difierent  com- 
panies of  traders  on  their  way  out,  number- 
mg  more  than  160  waggons,  and  over 
double  that  number  of  men  ;  they  were  all 
getting  along  smoothly.  A  great  rush  is 
made  this  season  for  Cnihuahua  ;  but  few  of 
the  traders  going  out  will  stop  at  San*a  Fe. 
Groods  are  much  higher  in  the  Californias, 
and  sales  more  certam.  The  money  brought 
in  by  this  company,  is  the  proceeos  of  sales 
effected  in  Chihuahua. — St.  Louis  New 
Eraj  Augxhst  14. 


From  the  Cape  or  Good  Hops.^Her 
British  Majesty's  ship  of  wtir  Helena,  of 
10  guns,  had  captured  a  Dhow,  off  Cape 
Delgosta,  with  83  slaves.  Also  the  Mutine 
of  12  guns  captured  the  Brazillian  bark 
Princeza,  of  400  tons,  with  slaves  ;  and  an 
Arab  Dhow,  with  221  slaves. 

Information  has  been  recently  received  of 
some  depredations  by  the  Kaffirs,  on  the 
cattle  of  rarmers  near  the  Irish  River.  A 
boa  constrictor  had  been  killed  in  Kaffir- 
landf  which  measured  )  6  feet  6  inches  in 
length. 


The  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
bad  been  for  some  weeks  absent  from  the 
capital,  on  an  excursion  to  the  frontier  for 
the  purpose  of  quieting  the  disturbances  of 
the  Boors. 


Fort  Gibson  is  to  be  re-built,  operations 
for  that  purpose  having  already  been  com- 
menced. The  plan  contemplates  eight  or 
nine   stone   buildings,  to  furnish  quarters 


for  ft  company  of  troops  each,  and  the 
whole  to  be  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall. 
The  Cherokee  Advocate  regrets  to  see 
these  improvements  by  the  government,  as 
the^  are  of  a  kind  tlmt  indicate  a  determi- 
nation to  place  the  fort  upon  a  permanent 
footing — an  unnecessary  expense,  that  paper 
says,  to  the  government,  a  detriment  to  the 
Indians,  and  a  benefit  only  to  a  few  contrac- 
tors and  hucksters  from  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. 


Safety  in  Thunder  Siorms.^People  are 
often  led  to  inquire  what  are  the  best  means 
of  safety  during  a  thimder  storm.  If  out 
of  doors,  we  should  avoid  trees  and  elevated 
objects  of  every  kind  ;  and  if  the'  flash  is 
instantly  followed  by  the  report  which  indi- 
cates that  the  cloud  is  very  near,  a  recum- 
bent position  is  considered  the  safest  We 
shoula  avoid  rivers,  ponds,  and  all  streams 
of  water,  because  water  is  a  conductor,  and 
persons  on  the  water  in  a  boat  would  be 
most  prominent  objects,  and  therefore  most 
likely  to  be  struck  by  the  lightning.  If  we 
are  within  doors,  the  middle  of  a  large  car- 
peted floor  will  be  tolerably  safe.  We 
should  avoid  the  chimnry ;  for  the  iron  about 
th^  grate,  the  soot  that  often  lines  it,  and 
the  heated  and  rarified  air  it  contains,  are 
tolerable  conductors,  and  should,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  avoided.  It  is  never  safe  to  sH 
near  an  open  window,  because  a  draught  of 
moist  air  is  a  good  conductor;  hence,  we 
should  close  the  windows  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  bed  we  are  comparatively  safe, 
for  the  feathers  and  blankets  are  bad  con- 
ductors, and  we  are  to  a  certain  extent  id- 
sured  in  such  a  sitantion^^SelecteiL  ( 


Tartar  on  the  Teeth, — M.  La  Baume  as- 
certained  that  washing  the  teeth  with  vine- 
gar and  a  brush,  will  in  a  few  days  remove 
the  tartar ;  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of 
filing  or  scraping  them  which  so  ofiea  in- 
jures the  enamel.  He  recommends  the  use 
of  powdered  chascoal,  and  tincture  of  rbat- 
any  afterwards,  which  eftectually,  in  h» 
opinion,  prevent  its  formation* 


TaUmadgt  Coal  Mine. — ^The  coal  mines 
at  Tallmadge,  Ohio,  embrace  an  area  of 
about  500  acres.  The  coal  lies  in  a  bed. 
nearly  horizontal,  about  five  feet  thick,  and 
from  thirty  to  seventy  fiwe  feet  below  the 
surface,  according  to  the  level  of  the  land. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  200,000  bush- 
els to  the  acre. 

The  Tallmadge   mines  are  worked   at 
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three  different  peaces ;  but  by  far  the  great- 
est quantity  of  coal  oomes  from  the  open- 
ings  of  Dr.  Upsoic,  who  employs  twenty.fi  ve 
men,  and  brings  out  about  9000  bushels  per 
acre.  The  men  are  all  Welshmen,  and 
receive  $1  per  day  for  their  labor. — Bvff. 
fa/per. 

Reootzrt  of  GoLa — The  baflf  eoDtaiDing 
95000  in  sovereigns,  recently  stolen  from  the 
steamer  Champion,  belonging  to  the  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  Express,  was  discovered  not 
long  since  eoneealea  at  the  wharf  where  the 
Champion  lies  at  New  York.  Some  men 
were  repairing  the  wharf,  and  in  boring  with 
an  anger,  came  pat  upon  the  bag  of  gold ! 


TwvEirpoR  OP  THE  Chbrokfb  Alphabet. — 
The  Cherokee  Advocate  contains  a  notice  of 
the  wanderings  and  last  days  of  Sequoyah,  or 
George  Guess,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
Alphabet.  Some  time  in  the  year  1842,  ac* 
com  pan  led  by  a  few  other  Indians,  he  made 
a  roving  excursion  into  the  Mexican  territorv, 
during  which  time  he  suffered  much  by  sick- 
ness, which  finallv  oTerpowered  his  consiitu* 
tion ;  and  he  died  in  the  town  of  San  Fernan- 
do, Aug.  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  the  French  journals,  that  a 
quart  of  sulphuric  acid — or  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it 
is  more  commonlv  called — diluted  in  250  gal- 
lons of  water  and  sprinkled  over  an  acre  of 
meadow,  will  have  as  beneficial  an  effect  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  the  grass  as  a  dres- 
sing of  300  pounds  of  plaster.  It  is  further 
stated  that  it  may  be  applied  either  in  a  dry 
or  wet  season,  the  state  of  the  weather  not  af- 
fecting the  operation. 


Fbbwch  Waefark  in  1510. — A  JParal- 
LEL. — '  A  party  of  citizens  and  of  inhabit 
tants  of  the  neighboring  plains  had  chosen 
another  place  of  refuge.  In  the  mountains, 
at  y^  hose  base  Vicenza  is  situated,  is  a  vast 
cave,  named  the  Grotto  of  Masano  or  Lon- 
gara. 

This  cave  having  a  narrow  entrance  is 
easy  of  defence,  and  in  the  preceding  cam- 
f  aign  it  had  served  as  a  refuge  for  the 
reighboring  people.  6000  unfortunate  be. 
-ngs  had  retired  there  with  all  their  goods  ; 
he  women  and  children  were  at  the  back 
^f  the  grotto,  and  the  men  guarded  its  en- 
t  ancp.  A  captain  of  French  adventurers, 
ramed  L'Herisson,  discovered  this  retreat, 
rnd  with  his  troop  made  vain  efforts  to  pen- 
« trate  into  it ;  but  foiled  by  its  obsuriiy  and 
i's  windings,  he  resolved  to  suffocate  all 
within  it.  He  filled  with  faggots  the  part 
I  e  had  occupied,  and  set  fire  to  them. — 
Some  nobles  of  Vicenza  who  were  amon<;r 
,he  refugees,  now  entreated  the  French  to 


make  an  exception  in  their  favor,  and  to  let 
them  ransom  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  all  of  noble  blood.  But  the 
peasants,  their  companior^s  in  misfortune, 
exclaimed  that  they  should  all  perish  or  be 
saved  together.  The  whole  cavern  was 
now  in  flames,  and  its  entrance  resembled 
the  mouth  of  a  furnace.  The  adventurers 
waited  till  the  Ere  had  finished  its  terrible 
ravages,  to  enter  the  cave  and  withdraw  the 
booty  which  they  had  purchased  by  such 
horrible  cruelty.  All  had  perished  by  suf. 
focation  except  one  young  man,  who  had 
placed  himself  near  a  chink  through  which 
a  little  air  had  reached  him.  None  of  the 
bodies  were  disfigured  by  the  fire;  but 
their  attitudes  sufficiently  indicated  the  ago- 
nies they  had  undergone  before  death.— 
When  the  adventurers  brought  back  their 
booty  to  the  camp,  and  recounted  the  mode 
of  their  obtaining  it,  they  excited  universal 
indignation.  The  Chevalier  Bayard  went 
himself  to  the  cavern  with  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal,  and  caused  him  to  hang  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  hor- 
ror, two  of  the  wretches  who  had  kindled 
the  fire.  ^m\,  this  punishment  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  eflace  from  the  minds  of  the  Ital- 
ians the  memory  of  so  great  a  barbarity.' — 
[Sismondi,  Hist.  Rep.  Ital.,  vol.  14,  p.  47. 

'■       ■ 

The  Half  Ounce  Letteb. — A  writer  in 
the  Doylestown  Olive  Branch  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  ascertain  how  much  can  be 
transmitted  for  five  cents.  An  avoirdupois 
half  ounce  is  218  3-4  grains,  wafer  one  grain, 
sealing  wax,  usual  quantity,  five  ^ins.  A 
sheet  of  foolscap  weighs  172  grams:  letter 
paper,  135.  Small  envelope,  42  grains — large 
52.  You  can  send  a  letter  300  miles  for  5 
cents,  containing,  viz.  the  sheet  of  letter  paper 
enclosing  seven  bank  notes,  sealed  with  wax, 
or  the  fetter  and  three  bank  Jotes  in  an  en- 
velope. Half  a  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a 
half  eagle  enclosed  under  wax.  A  sheet  with 
a  dime  and  a  half  enclosed,  secured  by  wafers. 
One  sheet  of  letter  paper  with  a  quarter  eagle 
enclosed,  secured  by  wax.  A  sheet  of  fools- 
cap in  an  envelope  sealed  with  a  wafer. — 
One  and  a  half  sheets  of  letter,  sealed  with 
wax  or  wafer.  These  calculations  are  based 
upon  the  ordinary  letter  paper  in  use.  By 
using  very  thin  French  paper,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  sheets  go  to  the  half  ounce  of  course. 
iV.  y.  Recorder* 


More  than  half  the  embankment  for  the 
Northampton  and  Springfield  Railroad  is 
graded  and  finished,  and  the  rest  will  be 
ready  as  soon  as  it  is  needed  for  the 
rails.  The  bridge  at  Chicopee  is  progres- 
sing rapidly. 
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The  Father's  Welcome  to  hU  Widowod 

Daughter* 

Come  to  thy  Home,  thy  childhood's  Home, 

My  Pilgrim  lone  and  broKen-hearted ! 
Here  let  thy  footsteps  cease  to  roam, 
Grief  hath  been  on  thee  since  we  parted. 

Bring  in,  bring  in,  thy  Hght-haired  boys, 
Bring  in  thy  youngest  blue-eyed  blossom  ; 

Hark !  'tis  thy  mother's  gentle  iroice 
Calling  the  trembler  to  her  bosom. 

Now  rest  thee,  love,  check  not  the  teare 
Down  thy  pale  cheeks  each  other* chasing; 

For  well  I  know  that  brighter  days 
Thy  busy  thoughts  are  fast  retracing. 

Gkms  sparkled  ODce  on  thy  fair  brow, 
Thy  sunny  locks  with  care  were  braided,. 

Thou  wert  a  happy  bride,  but  now  ! 
Thy  matron  bruw  is  liiiniy  snaded. 

Thou  thinkest  on  that  manly  form 
That  stood  that  mom  in  love  beside  thee. 

The  voice  that  vowed  thro'  every  storm 
Of  future  life,  to  shield  and  guide  thee. 

That  voice  is  hushed,  that  form  is  cold, 
'Tis  this  prolongs  thy  bitter  weeping. 

To  think  tltat  one  of  beauteous  mould, 
In  the  dark  grave  is  silent  sleeping. 

Yet  cheer  thee,  love,  look  on  thy  boys. 
Blight  not  their  bloom  with  early  sorrow, 

Oh  let  them  hear  their  mother's  voice 
Greet  them  with  words  of  hope  to-morrow  I 

Tell  them  that  he  who  kindly  hears 
The  ravens  from  their  rocky  dwelling. 

Will  guide  and  guard  their  orphan  years. 
And  soothe  thy  heart  with  anguish  swel- 
ling. 

Then  cheer  thee  in  thy  childhood's  borne. 
My  pilgrim  lone  and  broken-hearted  ! 

Here  let  thy  footsteps  cease  to  roam. 
Grief  bath  been  on  thee  since  we  parted. 

[Presbyterian. 

£ees. — Dr.  Waterman  gives  in  the  Cleve- 
land Herald,  his  mode  of  catching  (he  bee. 
miller  or  moth. — **I  took  two  white  dishes 
(I  think  white  attracts  their  attention  in  the 
night)  or  deep  plates,  and  placed  them  on 
the  top  of  the  hives,  and  filled-  them  about 
half  full  of  sweetened  vinegar.  The  next 
morning  I  had  about  fifty  millers  caught ; 
the  second  night  I  caught  fifty  more ;  the 
third  night  being  cold,  I  did  not  gel  any ; 
the  fourth  night  being  very  warm  I  caught 
about  four  hundred.'* 


Illttminated  SnoT.-^Lt.  O'Reilly,  R.  N. 
Hornsea,  has  succeeded  in  illuminatmg  a  shot 
used  in  Capt.  Mansby's  apparatus,  by  means 
of  which  a  communication  in  cases  of  ship* 


wreck  can  be  ejected  in  the  darkest  nights 
with  the  greatest  certainty.  A  fusee  is  fitted 
to  the  shot,  and  when  discharged,  aftorda  a 
splendid  light,  capable  of  withstanding  the 
power  of  water.  Objects  within  its  range  be- 
come distinctly  visible,  whereby  the  projector 
is  enabled  to  see  the  direction  of  his  aim,  and 
the  people  on  board  distinguish  the  light, 
which  is  attached  to  the  projectile,  should  it 
pass  over  any  part  of  the  rigging  or  yards 
aloft. — /fr. 


The  citizens  of  Wilmington,  North 
Caroliiia,  have  adopted  measures  for  the 
erection  of  a  Cotton  Factory  in  tluit  city. 

.  BOOKS    FOR    SALE, 

AT  TUB    OFFICE  OF  THE 

N.  YORK  EXPRESS  AND  PENNY  MAGAZINE, 
112  BROADWAY. 

Flowers  from  the  garden  of  Laurie  Todd» 
or  Recollections  of  New  York,  &c.  An  amu- 
sing and  instructive  work  by  Grant  Thor^ 
burn,  50  cents. 

The  Northern  Traveller,  or  Guide  OQ  alt 
the  Fashionable  Tours.  Sixth  Edition;  by 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  With  9  landscapes 
•nd  18  maps.    ^1. 

First  lessons  m  Greek,  as  a  living  tongue, 
by  Theodore  Dright,  Jr.    50  cents. 

Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  for  families  and  schools,  by 
N.  I>wight.    75  cents. 

The  four  large  and  ele^^ant  series  of  Picto- 
rial Works,  of  Charles  Knight,  London.  (See 
page  384  of  this. Magazine  for  a  description.) 

Orders  received  for  all  good  and  true  books 
and  periodicals,  by  the  Publishers  of  the 
American  Penny  Magazine,  to  be  sent  by 
press  or  otherwise. 
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KIMG  FBBDBRICK  AWDHIS  PAGB, 

The  preceding  fine  print  repreeenu  one 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Frederick.  Having  been  ill-eda- 
cated  in  his  youth,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
that  he  should  have  displafeii  a  very  im- 
perfect, and  often  inconsistent  character  on 
the  throne.  He  was  hy  tarns  mild  and 
harsh,  passionate  and  jodicions,  sensible  and 
foolish,  and  in  short,  sometimes  right,  bat 
often  wrong,  in  opinions,  motives  and  ac« 
tions.  Having  had  no  good  example  in  his 
parents,  no  sound  principles  in  his  teachers, 
and  nothing  like  plan  in  the  selection  of 
them,  both  his  intellectual  and  bis  moral 
training  must  of  necessity  have  been  vastly 
inferior  to  that  which  is  daily  going  on,  in 
thousands  of  fiimilies  in  our  own  country,  often 
amidst  mediocrity  and  even  poverty.  When 
we  take  into  view  the  positively  bad  ex- 
amples, and  the  erroneous  and  false  instruc- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  with  the 
numerous  corruptions  and  alluremenyi  of  the 
court,  we  may  well  renew  our  thanks  to  God, 
for  the  advantages  we  enjoy  for  the  education 
of  our  children,  and  our  resolutions  to  use 
them  with  greater  courage  and  faithfulness. 

Frederick  occasionally  exhibited  interesting 
and  noble  traits  of  character;  and  perhaps 
none  of  the  creditable  anecdotes  recorded  of 
him,  is  as  well  calculated  to  make  a  gratify- 
ing and  lasting  impression  on  the  heart  of  the 
reader,  as  that  represented  in  the  frontispiece 
of  this  number  of  our  magazine,  for  which 
he  is  referred  to  the  cooclusion  of  this  article. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  early  Ufe  and  character  of 
Frederick. 

Frederick  H.,  king  of  Prussia,  was  great- 
great-grand-soQ  of  George  William,  Elector 
of  Brandenburgh,  who  died  m  1640,  leaving  to 
his  son,  Frederick  William,  as  has  been 
forcibly  said :  "  a  desolated  coimtry  in  the 
possession  of  his  enemies,  few  troops,  sus- 
pected allies,  and  few  resources,**  the  wrecks 
of  the  thiriy  years*  war.  By  good  judgment, 
vigor,  moderation,  and  humanity,  he  wonder- 
ftolly  improved  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  in  many  respects  merited  the  title  which 
he  has  received  of  the  Great  Elector.  He 
was  founder  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh, 
the  restorer  and  defender  of  his  country. 

Frederick,  the  first  king  of  Prussia,  came 
to  the  throne  in  168S,  and  was  weak  and 


frivolous;    so  that  his  character  has  been 
briefly  summed  up  in  these  words : — 

'*  Oreat  in  little  thingSf  and  little  in  great 
things." 

He  had  the  vanity  to  assume  the  title  of 
king,  which  his  successors  had  the  ability 
to  sustain. 

In  1713  Frederic  William  came  to  the 
throne ;  a  man  of  violent  passions  and  pre- 
judices, and  one  of  the  worst  of  husbands 
and  fathers.  No  one  can  read  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  his  son  was  subject,  without 
sincere  compassion,  and  a  disposition  to  make 
more  allowances  for  his  errors  and  his  faitlts. 
Frederick  William  was  so  penurious  towards 
his  family,  that  he  almost  starved  them ;  and 
yet  so  ridiculously  vain  of  having  the  tallest 
body-guards  in  Europe,  that  he  squandered 
money  to  obtain  every  giant  he  heard  of, 
either  by  high  pay  or  by  force.  With  the 
rancor  of  madness  he  twicv  sought  to  take 
the  life  of  his  eldest  son  with  his  own  hand, 
and  once  by  a  mock  trial.  Intemperance 
hastened  him  to  the  grave,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one. 

Frederick  the  2d.  was  bom  at  Berlin  oa 
the  24th  of  January,  1712.  His  mother  was 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  L, 
king  of  England.  In  his  early  childhood  he 
was  under  the  care  of  Madame  de  Rocule,  a 
refugee  from  France,  who  taught  bim  her 
own  language,  doubtless  in  the  natural  man- 
ner, that  is,  as  a  living  tongue,  which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  a  langtiage  can  be  taught 
well,  and  without  disgust  to  the  learner. 
He  retained  a  preference  for  it  through  life  ,* 
but  probably  his  discreditable  partiality  lor 
Voltaire  and  infidelity  arose  in  part  flrom  this 
cause. 

He  was  in  feeble  health  for  several  years ; 
but,  at  the  age  of  six,  had  become  more 
vigorous,  and  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  Count  Finckenstein  and  Colonel  Kalstein. 

The  former  was  a  successful  ofllcer  of  the 
army,  but  ignorant ;  while  the  latter  was  ten 
times  more  unfit  and  dangerous,  as  he  *«  bad 
studied  under  the  Jesuits,"  and  proved  sub- 
missive to  their  authority.  The  Priocesa  of 
Bareith,  the  sisti  r  of  Frederick,  gives  a  jast 
and  striking  portrait  of  a  man  thoroughly 
trained  in  sudh  a  school,  when  she  aaya  U 
Kalstein : 

*<  His  disposition  is  supple  and  insinuatiBg, 
but  he  conceals  under  all  this  fair  exterior  the 
blackest  heart    He  is  always  talking  of  bciDg 
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AB  booest  inaD,  and  bae  managed  to  decei? a 
many.  By  his  daily  nnfavorable  accounts  of 
the  roost  innocent  actions  of  my  brother,  be 
embittered  the  mind  of  tbe  king,  and  inflamed 
him  against  bim.'* 

Hundreds  of  Jesuits  are  now  acting  as  cor- 
rupt a  part  towards  thousands  of  American 
yoQth,  igaorantiy  confided  to  their  control ; 
and  some  of  them  will  prore  as  unfit  for 
Americans,  as  Frederick  was  for  a  king. 

When  Frederick  ascended  tbe  tbrone,  in 
1741,  tbe  whole  population  of  Prussia  and 
about  a  dozen  duchies,  principalities,  &c., 
under  bis  government,  was  only  about  2  1-4 
millions;  considerably  less  than  that  of  tbe 
stale  of  New  York  in  1840.    He  bad  a  mili« 
tary  force  <  f  75,000  men,  26,000  of  whom 
were  foreigners ;  and  with  these  be  began  a 
series  of  prosperous  campaigns,  which  soon 
raised  him  as  general.    At  tbe  same  time  be 
carried  on  negotiations  witb  different  powers* 
which  displayed   mucb  skill  in  diplomacy. 
As  he  bent  all  bis  energies  to  the  selfish  ob- 
jects of  power  and  fame,  and  adopted  a  rigid, 
metbodical   and  industrious  plan  of  liik  for 
every  day,  be  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
business ;  and  set  an  example  of  systematic 
labor,  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  any  of 
us.    We  have  not  room  further  to  pursue  this 
outline,  nor  to  give,  as  we  could  desire,  an 
ace  unt  of  bis  favorite  associates.    He  died 
in  1786;  and  is  commonly  called  '<  Frederick 
the  Great  ;*'  a  title  which,  our  readers  must 
agree  with  us,  be  deserved  only  in  a  limited 


!       We  add  tbe  following  anecdote  illustrated 
by  the  print  on  tbe  Title  page. 

**  Frederick  one  day  rang  his  bell,  and  no- 
body answered,  on    which    he    opened  bis 
door,  and  found  bis  page  fast  asleep  in  an 
elbow  chair.    He  advanced  towards  bim,  and 
was  going  to  awaken  bim.  when  be  per- 
ceived part  of  a  letter  banging  out  of  bia 
pocket.    His  curosity  prompting  him  to  know 
what  it  was,  he  took  it  out  and  read  it.    It 
was  a  letter  from  this  young  man's  mother, 
in  which  she  thanked  him  for  having  sent  her 
part  of  his  wages  to  relieve  her  in  her  misery, 
and    finished    with    telling  him,   that    God 
would  reward  him  for  his  dutiful  affections. 
Tbe  king,  after  having  read  it,  went  back 
softly  into  bis  chamber,  took  a  bag  of  ducats, 
and  slipped  it  and  the  letter  into  the  page's 
pocket.     Returning  to  bis  chamber,  be  rang 
ibe  bell  so  loudly,  that  it  awakened  the  page, 
who  instantly  made  his  appearance.    "'X'ou 
have  bad  a  sound  tieen,"  said  the  king.    The 
rage  was  at  a  loss  how  to  excufe  himself, 
and    putting  his  hand    into  his  pocket   by 


chance,  to  his  utter  astonishment  he  there 
fouful  a  nurse  of  ducats.  He  took  it  out» 
turned  pale,  and,  looking  at  the  king,  shed  a 
torrent  of  tears,  without  being  able  to  utter  a 
sinfirle  word.  *  What  is  that  f  (said  tbe  king) 
what  is  the  matter?*  'Ah,  Sire,  (said  the 
young  man,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees) 
aomeb  dy  seeks  ray  ruin  !  I  know  nothing  ^ 
this  money,  which  I  have  just  found  in  my 
pocket !— •«  My  young  friend,  (replied  Freder- 
ick)  God  often  does  great  tbinga  for  us  even 
in  our  fleep.  Send  that  to  your  mother,  sa- 
lute her  on  my  part,  and  assure  her  that  I 
will  take  care  of  both  her  and  you." 

California. — A  meeting  ¥vas  held  at  8t. 
Louis  a  short  time  since,  to  hear  an  address 
from  Mr.  Hastings  from  California,  touch* 
ing  the  history  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Hastings  premised,  that  heexpeotedl 
to  make  California  the  place  of  his  perma- 
nent  residence,  and  trusted  he  abould  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  many  who 
were  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  de- 
aired  their  friendship,  and  in  bis  remarks, 
would  endeavor  not  to  raise  hopes  to  be  dis- 
appointed: if  he  spoke  of  incredible  things, 
he  should  not  be  doubted,  as  he  was  about 
to  speak  of  facts  not  familiar  to  us  here— 
and  remarked  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
torrid  zone  would  be  amazed  to  see;  or  hear 
that  from  the  effects  of  our  climate,  water 
aongeals  into  ice.  He  spoke  of  the  climate 
of  Calrfbmia,  as  far  north  as  98  or  89  de- 
grees, as  being  blessed  with  what  might  be 
termed  an  eternal  spring— the  low  lauda 
bordering  on  the  Pacific,  being  subject  only 
to  the  changes  from  dry  to  wet— while  the 
mountaina  in  the  interior  werecovei^  with 
perpetual  snow  several  hundred  feet  deep. 
Of  its  health  he  remained  that  on  the  aea 
board,  fevers  never  prevail— and  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  interior,  who  are  subject  to 
ague  and  fever  and  remittent  fevers,  repair 
to  the  shores  of  tbe  Pacific  and  sre  speedily 
reatored-^tbere  being  do  occaaion  for  pby- 
aiciana  or  medicine.  Aa  an  evidence  of 
the  purity  and  salubrity  of  the  atmnaphere, 
be  stated  that  animal  matter  never  putrefiea 
•—that  beef  is  there  killed  and  hung  in  the 
open  air,  and,  without  salt  or  any  other  pre* 
servative  appliance  than  the  free  winds  of 
heaven,  it  remains  untainted. 

The  country  abounds  with  prairies,  and 
yet  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  timber, 
the  thrift  of  which  ia  an  evidence  of  the 
fertility  of  tbe  soil.  He  had  himself  tneaa- 
ured  a  fallen  red>wnod  tree,  which  waa  28 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  but,  and  its  length 
was  802  feet,  and  the  bare  trunk  was  200 
feet  without  a  limb.  Of  the  hu8l)audman's 
crops,  he  enumeraAed  wheat,  oata,  clover, 
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flax,  hemp,  A;c.,  and  declared  that  they 
grew  thriftily,  without  cultivation,  and  av- 
eraged better  than  our  best  crops,  nurtured 
with  the  skill  and  labor  of  man  :  the  spon- 
taneous  crop  of  wheat,  averaged  from  40 
to  80  bushels  per  acre,  and  when  the  ground 
had  been  well  prepared,  121  bushels  had 
been  the  product.  He  has  made  a  day's 
journey  through  afield  of  oats  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  and  the  dry  stubble  of  the 
previous  season  gave  evidence  of  an  aver* 
a^e  growth  that  year  of  from  5  to  8  feet. 
For  clover,  hemp  and  flax,  the  soil  was 
equally  adapted. 

For  herdsmen,  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  was  unequalled.  Grazing  was 
good  the  whole  year,  grass  averaging  from 
2  to  8  feet  high.  A  lazy  Mexican,  hardly 
worthy  to  be  ranked  as  a  human  being, 
owned  more  horses  than  could  be  found  in 
any  one  county  in  the  United  States,  the 
cattle  being  valued  principally  for  their 
hides.  Vessels  of  eleven  difierent  nations 
he  had  seen  there  at  one  view,  and  thus  was 
afforded  a  market  for  the  products  of  the 
country.  For  want  of  space,  we  pass  his 
remarks  on  the  fisheries  and  fur  trade  of 
ihe  country,  and  several  other  interesting 
topics. 

Ha  spoke  of  the  country  as  abounding 
with  every  variety  of  fruit  and  flower,  fish, 
flesh  and  fowl ;  but  of  man,  the  native 
there,  is  degraded,  uncivilized,  and  inert, 
unable  of  appreciating  the  bleesings  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  hence  he 
inferred  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Americans 
to  plant  the  tree  of  Liberty  there,  that  the 
aona  of  Freedom  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  earth  might  gather  beneath  its  branches, 
mnd  render  California,  what  she  is  capable 
of  being  made,  the  garden  of  the  earth. 

lilVnfG  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIiY— We.  6. 

Offrt$tion  hy  the  Papai  Government. ^^T he 
ffeneral  state  of  Italy* — The  popular  party. 
By  Maxxmi. 

**  The  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  other  causes 
tend  to  the  depreciation  of  property,  through 
high  and  changeable  duties.  ''Commerce  is 
swallowed  up  between  the  monopolist  and 
the  smu^ler ;  industry  is  shackled  by  exclu- 
sive privilei^es ;  enormous  taxes,  direct  and  in« 
direct,  hinder  a^nricuhure ;  the  treasury,  when 
not  plundered,  isgiVen  in  scandalous  pensions 
10  idle  prelates,  to  servants  digraced,  out  paid 
to  save  their  masters  from  shame ;  secret 
agents,  and  '  women  of  ili-iile,  courtezans  to 
the  cardinals.' " 

And  here  is  more  for  Americans  lo  note : — 
the  treasury  of  Rome  **  maintains  a  lar^e  part 
of  the  congregation  of  the  Propaganda ;  fo* 
ments  pditicml  plots  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 


elsewhere ;  it  everjrwhere  keeps  alive,  by  s^- 
cret  agents,  Jesuits,  and  others,  the  assailant 
spirit  of  Papistry,  and  feeds  the  luxury  of  the 
most  demoralized* court  in  Europe,  in  the 
midst  of  a  famishing  population." 

In  1831,  a  victorious  insurrection  was  stop- 
ped by  an  Austrian  army,  and  a  Cardinal  plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  Pope  signed  a  complete  am- 
nesty, which  the  Pope  denied  and  violated. — 
'*The  Pope  is  the  handle  of  a  sword,  Austria 
the  point,  and  it  hangs  over  all  Italy.  The 
Pope  clutches  the  soul  of  the  Italian  nation, 
Austria  ttie  body." 

'<  We  are  a  people  of  from  21  to  22  millioDS, 
known  from  time  immemorial  by  the  same 
name, — as  the  people  of  Italy;  enclosed  by 
natural  limits,  the  clearest  ever  marked  out  by 
the  Deity— the  sea  and  the  highest  mountains 
in  Europe ;  speaking  the  same  language,  va- 
rying from  each  other  less  than  do  the  Scotch 
and  the  English ;  having  the  same  creeds, 
the  same  manners,  the  same  habits,  with  mo- 
difications not  greater  than  those  which  in 
France,  the  most  homogeneous  country  on 
the  earth,  distinguish  the  llasque  races  from 
the  Breton ;  proiid  of  the  nobiest  tradition  in 
politics,  science,  and  art,  that  adorns  Europe- 
an history ;  rich  in  every  source  of  material 
well-being  that,  fraternally  and  liberally 
worked,  could  make  ourselves  happy,  and  open 
to  sister  nations  the  highest  prospect  in  the 
worid." 

**  We  have  no  flag,  no  political  name,  no 
rank  among  European  nations.  We  havs  no 
common  centre,  no  common  laws,  no  common 
market.  We  are  dismembered  into  eight 
states. — Lombardy,  Parma,  Tuscany,  Modena, 
Lucca,  the  Popedom,  Piedmont,  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples-* all  independent  one  of  another, 
without  alliance,  without  unity  of  aim,  with- 
out organized  connection  between  them. — 
Eight  Rnes  of  custom  houses,  without  count- 
ing the  impediments  appertaining  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  each  state,  sever  our  material 
interest,  oppose  our  advancement,  and  forbid 
us  large  manufactures,  large  commerdal  ac- 
tivity, and  all  those  encouragements  to  our 
capabilities  that  a  centre  of  impulse  would  a^ 
ford. 

''Prohibitions,  or  enormous  duties  check  the 
import  and  export  of  articles  c^  the  first  neces- 
sitv  in  each  state  of  Italy.  Territorial  and 
industrial  products  abound  in  one  province, 
that  are  deficient  in  another ;  and  we  may  not 
freely  sell  the  superfluities,  or  exchange 
among  ourselves  the  necessaries.  Each  dif> 
ferent  system  of  currency,  of  weights  and 
measures,  of  civil,  commercial,  and  penal  leg- 
islation, of  administrative  organization,  and  of 
police  registration  divide  us,  and  render  us, 
as  much  as  possible,  strangers  to  each  other. 

''  And  all  these  Slates  among  which  we 
are  stationed,  are  ruled  by  despotic  govern- 
ments, in  whose  working  the  country  has  no  c 
agency  whatever.  There  exists  not  in  any  > 
of  these  States,  either  iibertv  of  the  press,  or  ^ 
d  united  action,  or  of  speecn,  or  of  collective  5 
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petition,  oroftheintrodactiooofforeigti  books* 
or  of  edocation,  or  of  anj/thing.^* 

One  of  these  States,  comprising  nearly  a 
foanh  of  the  Italian  population,  belongs  to 
the  foreigner— to  Austria;  the  others,  some 
from  family  ties,  some  from  a  conscious  fee- 
bleness, tamely  submit  to  her  influence. — 
From  this  contrast  between  the  actual  condi* 
tion  and  the  aspirations  of  the  country,  was 

Croduced  the  National  Party,  to  which,  sir,  1 
are  the  honor  to  belong. 

The  National  party  dates  a  long  time  back 
ia  Italy.  It  dates  from  Rome — from  that  law 
of  the  empire  that  admitted  every  Italian  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  capital  of  the 
known  world.  The  work  of  assimilation, 
which  then  instinctively  began,  was  interrup* 
ted  by  the  invasion  of  the  northern  hordes. — 
Two  or  three  centuries  sufficed,  and  our  com- 
munes were  established,  the  work  was  re- 
sumed. From  the  Consul  Crescentius  to  Ju-  , 
lius  2d.,  or  to  Dante  and  Machiavel,  all  were 
devoted  to  the  union  of  Italy ;  for  which  the 
sons  of  the  Austrian  Rear  Admiral,  the  two 
Bandieras,  were  baselv  tempted  to  land  in  Ca- 
labria last  year,  and  shot, — probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  Mazzini's  letter  by 
Sir.  James  Graham. 

When  Bonaparte  made  the  north  of  Italy  one 
Kingdom,  the  greatest  harmony  and  prosperi- 
'  ty  were  the  immediate  consequences.  The 
government  of  Europe  appealed  to  the  Nation- 
al party  when  they  proposed  to  overthrow 
Napoleon;  Austria  in  1809,  made  promises 
to  It ;  Gen  Nugent  promised  them  an  *Mnde- 
pendent  government  four  years  later ;"  and 
next,  England  proclaimed  **  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  Italy,'*  but  all  these  promises 
were  forgotten. 

Italy  is  a  vast  prison,  guarded  by  a  certain 
number  of  gaolers  and  g^endarmes,  supported, 
in  case  of  need,  by  the  bayonets  of  men  whom 
we  donH  understand,  anu  who  don't  under- 
stand us.  If  we  speak,  they  thrust  a  ga^  in 
our  mouths ;  if  we  make  a  show  of  action, 
they  platoon  us.  A  petition  signed  collective- 
ly, constitutes  a  crime  against  the  State. 

When  you.  Englishmen,  have  a  reasonable 
object  to  attain,  you  have  the  great  highway 
of  public  opinion  to  your  steps ;  why  should 
yon  digress  into  the  bye-lanes  of  conspiracy, 
or  into  the  dangerous  morass  of  insurrection  ? 
Yon  put  vour  trust  in  the  all-powerfulness  of 
truth,  ana  you  do  well ;  but  you  can  propo* 
pate  this  truth  by  the  press — you  can  preach 
It  morning  and  evening  in  your  journals — you 
can  insist  upon  it  in  leciures^you  can  popu- 
larize it  in  meetings ;  in  a  little  while  it  stands 
menacingly  on  the  husiings,  whence  you  send 
it  to  your  parliament,  sealed  in  the  majority.' 
We  Italians  have  neither  parliament  nor  hus- 
tings, nor  libertjr  of  the  press,  nor  liberty  of 
speech,  nor  possibility  of  lawful  assemblage, 
nor  a  single  means  of  expressing  the  opinion 
stirring  within  us." 


Temperance  among  the  WAalemen.-^The 
Sailors'  Magazine  for  September,  has  a  letter 
from  Honolulu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  mentions  that  several  whale  ships  have 
lately  visited  that  port,  the  crews  of  which 
are  wholly  or  chiefly  active,  as  well  as  deci- 
ded friends  of  temperance.  The  correi>pon- 
dent  saw  the  pledge,  with  its  signatures, 
framed  and  hung  up  as  the  cabin  ornament ; 
and  he  informs  us,  that  the  ship  Benjamin 
Rush,  Friend  Gilford,  master,  while  in  port 
carries  the  temperance  flag  at  mast-head. 

At  a  temperance  meeting  held  at  that  place, 
a  sailor  made  the  following  characteristic  ap- 
peal to  his  companions : 

**  Shipmates !  look  out  for  the  devil ;  for  he 
does  not  keep  a  watch  below»  but  is  all  the 
time  on  deck,  at  work.** 


FUteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  AssoelatlOB 
^r  the  advaueeMeut  of  Scleaee. 

(continued.) 

Gigantic  Bird. — The  Secretary  read  a  pa- 
per from  Mr.  Bonomi,  *'  On  a  Gigantic  Bird 
sculptured  on  the  Tomb  of  an  Officer  of  the 
Household  of  Pharaoh."  **  In  the  gallery  of 
organic  remains  in  the  British  Museum  are 
two  large  slabs  of  the  new  red  sandstone  for* 
mation,  on  which  are  impressed  the  footsteps 
or  tracks  of  birds  of  various  sizes,  apparently 
of  the  stork  species.  These  geological  speci- 
mens were  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
Dr.  Mantell  from  Dr.  Deane,  of  Massachu- 
setts,  by  whom  they  were  discovered  in  a 
quarry  near  Turner's  Falls.  There  have  also 
been  discovered  by  Capt  Flinders,  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  King  George's 
Bay,  some  very  lar^e  nests  measuring  twenty- 
six  feet  in  circumference  and  thirty-two  in- 
ches in  height;  resembling,  in  dimensicns, 
some  that  are  described  by  Capt.  Cook,  at 
seen  by  him  on  the  north-east  coast  of  the 
same  island,  about  14  south  latitude.  It 
would  appear,  by  some  communications  made 
to  the  editor  ot  the  Athenteum,  that  Prof. 
Hitchcock  of  Massachusetts  had  suggestisd 
that  these  colossal  nests  belonffed  to  the  Moa, 
or  gigantic  bird  oi  New  Zealand ;  of  which 
several  species  have  been  determined  by 
Prof.  Owen,  from  bones  sent  to  bim  from  New 
Zealand,  where  the  race  is  now  extinct,  but 
possibly  at  the  present  time  inhabiting  the 
warmer  climate  of  New  Holland,  in  which 
place  both  Capt.  Cook,  and  recently  Capt. 
£  lin  Jers,  discovered  these  large  nests. 

Between  the  years  1821  and  1823,  Mr. 
James  Burton  discovered  on  the  west  coast  or 
Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  at  a  place  called 
Gebel  Ezzeit,  where  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, the  margin  of  the  sea  is  inaccessible 
from  the  Desert,  three  colossal  nests  within 
the  space  of  one  mile.    These  nests  were  not 
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in  aa  equal  state  of  preservaiioD ;  but,  from 
one  more  perfect  than  the  others,  he  judged 
them  to  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  or,  as 
he  observed,  the  height  of  a  camel  and  its 
rider.  These  nects  were  composed  of  amass 
of  heteroi^eDeous  materials,  piled  up  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  and  sufficiently  well  put  to- 
gether to  insure  adequate  solidity.  The  di« 
ameter  of  the  cone  at  its  base  was  estimated 
as  nearly  equal  to  its  hei?hi,  and  the  apex, 
which  terminated  in  a  slight  concavity,  meas- 
ured about  two  feet  six  mches,  or  three  feet 
in  diameter.  The  materials  of  which  the 
great  mass  was  composed  were  sticks  and 
weeds,  fragments  of  wreck,  and  the  bones  of 
fi^ies :  but  in  one  was  found  the  thorax  of  a 
man,  a  silver  watch  made  by  George  Prior,  a 
London  watchmaker  of  the  last  century,  cel- 
ebrated throughout  the  East,  and  in  the  nest 
or  ba«in  at  the  apex  of  the  cone,  some  pieces 
of  wollen  cloth  and  an  old  shoe.  That  these 
nests  have  been  but  recently  constructed  was 
sufficiently  evident  from  the  shoe  and  watch 
of  the  shipwrecked  pilgrim,  whose  tattered 
clothes  and  whitened  bones  were  found  at  no 
great  distance ;  but  of  what  genius  or  species 
had  been  the  architect  and  occupant  of  the 
structure  Mr.  Burton  could  not,  from  his  own 
observation,  determine.  From  the  accounts 
of  the  Arabs,  however,  it  was  presumed  that 
these  nests  had  been  occupied  by  remarkably 
large  birds  of  the  stork  kind,  which  had  de- 
serted the  coast  but  a  short  time  previous  to 
Mr  Barton's  visit.  "To  these  tacts,"  said 
Mr.  Bonomi,  '*  I  beg  to  add  the  following  re- 
marks :— 

Amonff  the  most  ancient  records  of  the 

Eriroevalcivilization  of  the  human  race  that 
ave  come  down  to  us,  there  is  described,  in 
the  languag:e  the  most  universally  intelligi- 
ble, a  gigantic  stork,  bearing,  with  respect  to 
a  man  of  ordinary  dimensions,  the  propor- 
tions exhibited  in  the  drawing  before  you, 
which  is  faithfblly  copied  from  the  original 
document.     It  is  a  bird  of  white  plumage, 
straight  and  lar^e  beak,  loner  feathers  in  the 
tail ;  the  male  bird  has  a  tutt  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  breast ;  its  hab- 
its apparently  gregarious.    This  very  remark- 
able painted  basso-relievo  is  sculptured  on  the 
wall,  in  the  tomb  of  an  officer  of  the  house- 
hold of  Pharaoh  Shufu,  (the  Suphis  of  the 
Greeks,)  a  monarch  of  the  fourth  dpasty, 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  while  yet  a  ffreat 
part  of  the  delta  was  intersected   by  lakea 
overgrown  with  the  papyrus— while  yet  the 
tmafler  ramifications  m  the  parent  stream 
Were  inhabited  by  the  crocodile  and  hippopo- 
tamos^whtle  yet,  as  it  would  s^em,  that  fa- 
vored land  had  not  been  visited  by  calamity, 
nor  the  arts  of  peace  disturbed  by  war,  so  the 
•eolptflira  m  these  tomba  intimate,  for  there  is 
neithar  horae  nor  instrument  of  war  in  any 
one  of  these  toraba.    At  that  period,  the  pe- 
riod of  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 
whieb,  aecording  to  aome  writers  on  Egyptian 
■Mttera,  was  in  the  year  2100  fi.  C,  which, 
on  good  amhorky,  is  the  2^h  year  of  the 


deluge,  this  gigantic  stork  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  delta,  or  its  immediate  vicinity ;  for, 
as  these  very  interesting  documents  relate,  it 
was  occasionally  entrapped  by  the  peasantry 
of  the  delta,  and  brought  with  other  wild  an- 
imals as  matters  of  curiosity  to  the  ffreat 
landholders  or  farmeh  of  the  products  of  the 
Nile— of  which  circumstance  this  painted 
sculpture  is  a  representation,  the  catching  of 
fish  and  birds,  which  in  these  duys  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  birds 
and  fi»h  were  salted.  That  this  document 
gives  no  exaggerated  account  of  the  bird  may 
be  presumed  from  the  just  proportion  that  the 
quadrupeds,  in  the  same  picture,  bear  to  the 
men  who  are  leading  them ;  and,  from  the 
absence  of  any  representation  of  these  ^ida 
in  the  less  ancient  monnments  of  Egypt,  it 
may  also  be  reasonably  conjectured  they  di^ 
appeared  soon  aAer  the  period  of  tho  erectioa 
of  these  tombs. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  these  fiicU  bear 
to  each  other,  I  beg  to  remark  that  the  coloa- 
sal  nesu  of  Capts.  Cook  and  Flindera,  and 
also  those  of  Mr.  James  Burton,  were  all  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  all  of  those  about  an  equal 
distance  from  the  equator.  But  whether  the 
Egyptian  birds,  as  described  in  those  very  an- 
cient sculptures,  bear  any  analogy  to  thoae 
recorded  in  the  last  pages  of  the  great  atone 
book  of  nature,  (the  new  red  sandstone  for- 
mation,) or  whether  they  bear  analogy  to 
any  of  the  species  determined  by  Prof.  Owen 
from  the  New  Zealand  fossils,  I  am  not  qual- 
ified to  say,  nor  is  it  inde^  the  object  of  this 
paper  to  discuss;  the  intention  of  which 
being  rather  to  bring  together  these  facts,  and 
to  associate  them  with  that  recorded  at  Ge- 
zah,  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  tb 
who  have  opportunity  of  making  further 
search  into  this  interesting  matter." 

Mr.  H.  Strickland  remarked,  that  the  in- 
stances of  gigantic  birds,  both  recent  and  fos- 
sil, enumerated  by  M.  Bonomi,  though  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  had  little  or  no  mutual 
connexion.    The  artists  of  ancient  Egypt  were 
wont  to  set  the  laws  of  perspective  and  pro- 
portion at  defiance,  so  that  the  fact  of  the 
bird^  here  represented  being  tallei   than  the 
men  who  were  leading  them  by  no  means 
implied  the  former  existence  of  colossal  birds 
in  Egypt.    Indeed,  in  this  very  painting  the 
foot  of  a  human  figure  is  iouoduced,  probably 
that  of  a  prince  or  hero,  whose  proportions 
are  as  much  larger  than  those  of  the  birds  ia 
question  as  the  other  human  figures  are  snml- 
ler.    He  considered  the  birdshere  figured  to 
be  either  storks,  or   demoiselle  cranes,  or 
effrets,  all  of  which  are  common  in  Egypt. 
The  gigantic  nests  found  by  Mr.   Burton  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  deserved  further 
examination ;  but  the  size  of  a  nest  by  no 
msans  implied  that  the  bird  which  formed  it 
was  large  also,  for  the  Australian  Mesapo- 
diua,  a  bird  not  larger  than  a  fowl,  makea  a 
nest  of  enormous  proportions. 
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Ratiwos  BAinre.-*Mr*  O.  R.  Potter  read  a 
"  Sketch  of  the  ProgrcM  and  Present  Extent 
of  Savimrs  Banks  in  the  Un'ted  Kingdom  **— 
After  a  few  preliminary  remarks  on  their  po- 
litical and  moral  value,  he  stated  that  these 
institutions  owed  their  origin  to  Miss  Priscilla 
Wake6eld,  who  in  1804  induced  six  gentle- 
men residing  at  Tottenham  to  receive  depos- 
its from  lathers  and  servants,  paying  5  per 
cent,  as  interest.  Four  years  later  eiirht  per- 
sons, half  of  whom  were  ladies,  took  upon 
themselves  the  same  responsibility  at  Bath. 
The  first  savings  bank  reeularljr  or«ranized 
was  formed  at  Ruth  well,  Dumfriesshire;  its 
success  led  to  many  imitations,  so  that  before 
any  legislative  provision  had  been  made  for 
their  management,  there  were  seventy  savings 
banks  in  England,  four  in  Wales,  and  four  in 
Ireland.  The  deposits  are  found  to  be  great- 
est in  the  years  when  provisions  are  cheap 
and  abundant.  Next  to  Middlesex,  Devon- 
shire exhibited' the  greatest  amount  of  depos- 
its in  proportion  to  the  population. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  directed  attention 
to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  savings  banks 
of  the  improved  condition  of  Ireland.  Signor 
Enrico  Meyer  e^ave  an  account  of  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  savings  banks  in  Tuscany, 
and  related  some  facts  confirming  the  great 
national  value  of  the  temperance  movement 
in  Ireland. 

Frctzinif  in  Ited-hot  Iron* — *<  Experiments 
on  the  iJpheruidal  State  of  Bodies,  and  its  Ap- 
plication to  Steam  Boilers,  and  on  the  Free- 
2ing  of  Water  in  Red-hot  Vessels,"  by  Prof. 
Boutigny. — Prof.  Boutigny,  who  made  his 
communication  in  the  French  Language,  first 
J  roceeded  to  show  that  a  drop  of  water  pro- 
tected upon  a  red-hot  plate  does  not  touch  it; 
hat  that  a  repulsive  action  is  exerted  between 
the  plate  and  the  fluid,  which  keeps  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  rapid  vibration.  At  a  white 
beat,  this  repulsion  acts  with  the  greatest 
energy,  whilst  it  ceases,  and  the  ordinary 
process  of  evaporation  takes  place  at  a 
brown-red  heat  The  temperature  of  the 
water  whilst  in  the  spheroidal  state  is  found 
to  be  only  06°,  and  this  temperature  is  main- 
tained so  long  as  the  beat  of  the  plate  is 
kept  up.  To  bring  this  water  to  the  boiling 
pomt,  to  212  degrees,)  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  cool  the  plate. 

'*  On  the  Heat  of  the  Solar  Spots,'*  by 
Prof  Henry,  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jer- 
sey.— Sir  D.  Brewster  read  an  extract  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  Prof. 
Henry,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in  a 
■erics  of  experiments  on  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
as  observed  by  means  of  a  thermo-electrical 
appitratus  applied  to  an  image  of  the  lumina- 
ry thrown  on  a  screen  from  a  telescope  in  a 
dark  room.  He  found  that  the  solar  spots 
were  perceptibly  colder  than  the  surrounding 
light  surface.  Prof.  Henry  also  converted  the 
same  apparatus  into  a  telescope,  by  pUcing 
the  thermo-pile  in  room  of  the  eyeglass  of  a 
reflecting  telescope.    The  heat  of  the  amai- 


lest  cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon  was 
instantaneously  perceptible,  and  that  of  a 
breeze  four  or  five  miles  off* could  also  be  rea- 
dily perceived. 

Soxmns  Under  Watkk.— «*  On  the  Sounds 
produced  by  one  of  the  Notonectidae  under 
Water,"  by  Mr.  Ball.— When  suspended  in 
the  water,  about  four  inches  below  the  sur- 
face, it  emitted  three  short  chirrups,  and  then 
a  long,  cricket-like  sound.  It  appears,  the 
sounds  are  emitted  in  the  evening  and  night, 
and  are  so  loud  that  they  ma^  be  heard  in  an 
adjoining  room,  and  are  contmued  during  the 
night. 

Railway  Gradients.— Mr.  Fairbaim  read 
a  communication  on  the  subject  of  Railway 
Gradients,  the  object  oi  which  was  to  show 
the  importance  of  economizing  the  first  cost 
of  railways,  by  introducing  steep  gradients  in 
diflicult  districts,  whereby  the  expenses  at- 
tendant on  tunnels,  viaducts,  and  loAy  em- 
bankments, would  be  avoided;  whilst  the 
author  showed  that  the  desired  speed  might 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  power  of  the 
locomotive. 


A  Royal  Tribute  to  Amerietm  Ingenuity, — 
Dr.  G.  O.  Jarvis,  of  Middletown,  Conn,  the 
inventor  of  a  useful  surgical  apnarattis  for 
reducing  discolations,  known  as  the  '*  Adjus- 
ter/* has  received  from  the  hands  of  Prmce 
Albert,  as  President  of  the  **  Society  of  Arts,*' 
the  largest  gold  medal  ever  bestowed  by  or  in 
the  gift  of  the  Society.  The  medal  is  of  the 
value  of  £15  sterling.  He  is  the  first  Amer- 
ican on  whom  such  an  honor  has  been  con- 
ferred. 


Natural  History. — The  following  are  the 
subjects  of  the  principal  papers  in  the  August 
number  of  the  London  Annals  of  Natural  Hi^ 
tory :  # 

Notes  of  a  microscopic  examination  of  the 
Chalk  and  Flint  of  the  South-east  of  Engw 
land,  and  the  mollusca  fotmd  in  them.  By 
Manteli.  Apparently  many  exist  too  small 
for  our  microscopes. 

The  Genus  Mylodon.    Prof.  Owen. 

List  of  birds  observed  near  Ttmis,  H.  M. 
Drummond. 

British  Diatomacese.    John  Ralft. 

Botanical  Notices  from  Spain.    No.  4. 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Association, 
Royal  Society,  Asiatic  Society,  Botanical  So- 
ciety of  Edinburg. 

HBTimir  OP  Salmon.  —  Several  salmon, 
marked  by  Lord  Glenlyon  on  a  previous  year, 
have  been  caught  again  in  the  Tay,  showing 
thai  at  least  some  fish  return  to  the  stieaiBi 
they  have  visited  before. 
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A  WASP'S  NEST, 


■  the 


Thia  is  ilie  form,  though  by  n 

I    rile  of  the  nm  of  iliat  species  of  wa$p  called 

ib«  Vespa  Nidulans.    To  maoy  uf  our  reader! 

i<  will  nol  seem  slTenge,  wheD   ihey  are  lold, 

ihai  some  vi  our  naiire  wasps  make  nesis  not 

leas  curious  ihan  this,  and  of  ibe  eizeofa 

man's  head  :   indeed,  someiimes  coniiderably 

larger.    It  is  cut  op^.ii  lo  show  ihe  cella. 

,      'l^e  waspeibibits  a  degree  ofingenuiiy,  skill 

)  and  iDdusiry,  in  (he  plan  and  consuuciion  of  iis 

'  nesi,  noi  much  inferior  lo  thai  of  ihe  lioney 

i   bee,  and  ii  is  chiefly  owing  lu  ihe  uuer  use- 

I   lea*  of  all  iis  labors  lo  man  i  that  ji  atirictk  leas 

I  atidhiioD,  and  exci:es  in  us,  from  our  earliest 

,  years,  ooly  feelings  of  dislike  and  spprehen- 

There  ia  m  great  diversity  in  ihe  lorm,  size, 

uid  aituaiioD  of  wasps'  nests,    t^oiue  ot  the' 

•oliiar;  wasps  consiruci  a  short  lube  in  some 

I   obscure  corner,   niohtng  it  partly   into  the 

I  giouod,  and  elevating  it  partly  above.     They 

I    make  Ibis  ibe  place  of  deposit   for  i heir  e^gi, 

which  the]  lay  aliernaiely  with  living  caie- 

\   pillars,  which  they  bring  to  Ibe  spot,  and   so 

>  confine  them  thai  they  cannot  move.  Theie 
'  are  stores  of  food  for  the  larva  cf  the  wasp, 
.  which  begins  to  devour  them  when  it  leaves 
'  the  egg,  and  changes  its  form  by  the  lime  it 

eaten  iis  allowance. 

It  moat  of  the  wasps  whose  nests  we  oh- 
t,  consiruci  them  of  a  subatance  closely 
j  resembling  brown  paper,  which  is  said  to  be 
)  fabricated  of  the  fibres  of  half-decayed  wood. 
^  With  surprising  exactnesa  the  buay  little  in- 
^  sects  shape  this  thin  materiel  into  any  form 
)  they  please,  first  into  a  horizcmial  tier  of  cells, 

>  reaembliog  those  o[  a  hooey  comb  iit  size  and 
'  ahape,  then  placing  many  similar  tiers  half 
,  on  mch  apart  beneaib,  ell  the  openings  being 
I  upward,  and  then  enclosing  the  whole  in  suc- 


tcd  Slates — (ther 
Philadelphia,  and  i 
bly  this  is  the  most  i 
transBclions  are  co 
now,  instead  of  Boa 
man  at  wliich  they  v 


Its,  of  a  globular  or  oval  form,  which  , 
bid  defiance  to  the  rain,  eveu  in  llie  longeM  ) 
equinoctial  storms.  Some  nests  have  been  i 
calculated  to  contain  IG.OUD  cells,  and  to  be  ^ 
filled  with  youuK  wasps  three  limes  a  year.  ; 
The  nests  of  ihe  wasp  differ  (rom  those  ol  'i 
the  bee  in  one  very  material  particular;  they  > 
are  mere  deposiluries  of  the  ei^gs,  and  not  ij  ' 
honey.  They  are  therefore  regarded  as  mere  ; 
nuisances  wherever  they  are  seen,  and  noih'  ) 
ing  is  looked  upon  wiih  more  jealousy  llian  j 
the  first  appearance  of  their  curious  coo-  , 
struciions  when  found,  as  they  often  are,  un-  > 
der  the  eaves  of  our  houses.  Vei  we  haf  e  ) 
known  them  lo  remain  for  several  years  in  ' 
such  a  situation,  without  causing  any  ground  [ 
of  complaint  to  the  inhabitants;  fur,  while  <, 
unmolested,  the  insects  are  generally  peacable  ') 
and  harmless.  \ 

Seui-Amiujil  Book  Tsaue  Sale.— Most  ' 
of  ihe  principal  booksellers  in  the  Union  are  > 
now  in  the  city,  or  are  represented  by  vgenis  C  , 
at  the  great  Trade  Sale,  which  is  cooduc-  ) 
ted  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  Of  the  five  I 
great  gales  which  occur  yearly  in  the  Uni-  ) 
'    "    "        '  '  are  two  here,  two  in  <. 

me  in  Boston,) — proba-  ? 
mportnnt.  The  heaviest  ( 
nsummated  in  ihiacity  ( 
nn  which  used  to  be  the  J 
■ere  carried  on.  The  > 
Book  trade,  which  used  10  be  carried  on  in  i 
a  small  way  by  cotinlry  merchanla  *iid  I 
pedlars,  is  now  a  disiinct  business  in  al-  > 
moat  every  village,  and  the  consequence  is,  ? 
that  an  attractive  literalure  is  ofTered  to  tbe  > 
public,  who  patronize  the  enterprising  book.  ^ 
seller;  thus  enabling  him  to  furnish  them  ) 
with  the  publications  of  the  day  as  they  is-  I 
sue  from  the  press,  i 

The  dilTerence  between  tbe  auction  prices  ] 
and  the  prices  at  which  the  trade  generally  } 
dispose  of  books,  will  yield  the  dealera  a  I 
profit  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent ;  this  profit  ) 
we  are  informed,  may  be  realized  in  jobbing,  < 
the  retail  price,  givluga  still  greater  gain.  { 
One  of  the  principal  eOects  of  these  sales  j 
is  to  exchange  and  intermix  the  productions  > 
ofNew  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  so  ( 
^  that  each  of  these  places  becomes  a  market,  / 
for  the  disposing  of  the  productions  of  others, 
the  advanisges  of  which  must  be  apparent 
to  all. — Express. 

Many  of  the  works  are  nuisances. — Ed. 
P.  Magazine. 

CoMMENCBHEitT.— The    exercises  of  Com-  \ 

mencement  at  the  Universiiy  in  Cambridge,  ' 

on  Wednesday,  were  attended  by  the   osobI  ' 

concourse  of  spectators,  consiiinting  a  Urge  \ 

representation  of  the  liierary  portion  of  Boa-  J 

ton,  and  embracing  also  a  number  of  diatin-  } 
gniibed  visitors  from  other  Siaies. 
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THE    CAPE  OF    GOOD   HOPE. 


This  it  one  of  the  few  poinU  of  land 
which  claims  of  us  a  greater  geogiaphical 
iaierest  than  any  oihers  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  extremity  of  a  rast  coDiineot, 
the  poiat  of  union  belweeo  the  two  great 
oceans,  the  place  which  every  ship  must  pats 
bound  from  ooe  to  the  other,  unlesa  it  en- 
eotinter  the  severe  elimsie  of  its  more  severe 
twia-aister.  Cape  Horn ;  these  recollections 
oaturally  rise  in  out  minds  at  the  name  of 
this  remarkable  promontory,  and,  no  doubt, 
with  greater  force  at  the  sight  of  it.  The 
eternal  wmter  which  repels  the  navin^Ior 
from  the  northera  route  of  circumnaTigaiion, 
majr  also  b«  recolleeted  when  we  turn  to  this 
spot;  and  the  varimia  pecaliariiies  of  Africa, 
in  geography,  natural  history,  the  numerous  - 
tribes  and  races  who  inhabit  its  known 
regions,  the  important  events  of  its  early 
history,  and  especially  the  vast  tracts  of 
which  we  know  only  enough  to  excite  a 
Urely  cariosity— all  these  are  itstuial  sub- 
jects of  reflection.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  whole  catalogue  of  journeys  of  discovery, 
and  the  labors  of  Protestant  misshuariea, 
with  the  interesting  details  of  theii  progress 
and  roccess, 

AfricB  presents  several  points  at  which 
men  of  different  lacea,  in  various  states  of 
■ociety,  are  strangely  mingled.  This  is  one 
orihcm:  for  we  find  at  Cape  Horn,  the 
Eoglisb  and  Dutch,  the  Kaffre  and  the  Hot- 


tentot, combined ;  and,  over  a  large  extent  of  ' 
the  country  behind  it,  civilized,  reGoed,  bar-  i 
barous  and  savage  habits  displayed,  a 
the  wildest  scenery  of  nature. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered   < 
by  the  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator  Vasco  i 
de  Gama,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  com- 
merce  between  Europe  and  Asia  was  at  once 
changed.    The  old  csravan  rentes  through   ', 
Syria,    first    established  by  Solomon,   were  J 
abandoned  for  a  long  but  cheaper  navigation  < 
round  Africa.     With  what  a  noble  blufT  that   ( 
great  continent  terminates !    How  admirably   '. 
adapted  to  a  colony  and  a  fortress  !    Yet  the  ( 
Fonuguese  n^lected  to  occupy  it,  while  eo-  J 
grossed  with  their  splendid  and  golden  coo.  < 
quests  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  the  Dutch, 
with  chsracteria  tic  fore  though  t,  founded  Cape-  ', 
Iowa  in  1650.      The  Hottentots,  proverbial  ' 
to  our  day,  for  their  extreme  degradat 
the  scale  of  human  beings,  were  soon  driven  | 
back,   and  a  miied  race  of  Hollander 
natives  now  form  the  chief  populatio 
several  hundred  miles  back  in  the  coontry. 
The    Dutch    and  English   missionaries  had  < 
greet  success  in  several  places,  and  many   < 
details    of    them,    and   of  the    nature  am 
productions  of  the  country,  may  be  fotmd  ii 
Kay's  Caffraria;    while   the  observations  of    I 
Hope  in  1778,  and  of  Sparrman  and  Vaillant  \ 
a  little  later,  of  Barrow  in    1797,  and  many   i 
other   later  writers,    abound  in  interesting  i 


•«• 
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facts.  Peter  Kolben  wrote  the  first  book  oa 
that  region,  io  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch 
goremment.  Since  Great  Britain  obtained 
possession,  new  elements  have  been  intro* 
duced,  which  present  many  new  and  strik- 
ing contrasts  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

Our  prints  shows  us  the  striking  form  of 
Table  Mountain,  with  its  surrounding  peaks, 
the  houses  of  Capetown,  clustered  at  their  feet ; 
while  the  ships,  ploughing  the  waves  in  the 
foreground,  give  some  idea  of  the  effect 
which  the  noble  scene  must  produce  on  the 
nayigator.  This  niountainous  peoinsula  ex- 
tends 40  or  50  miles  north,  and  is  connected 
on  the  east,  by  a  sand  plain,  10  miles  wide, 
with  the  main  continent.  Table  Bay  lies 
north  of  the  isthmus,  and  False  Bay  south. 
Table  Mountain  is  some  distance  from  Cape- 
town, and  is  35S2  feet  high,  (or  about  the 
elevation  of  the  peaks  of  Catskill  Mountains,) 
while  the  Lion*s  Head,  or  the  Sti^r  Loaf, 
west  of  it,  is  2160  feet.  The  Devil's  Peak, 
on  the  east,  with  the  others,  forms  an  am- 
phitheatre of  5  or  6  miles  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  the  town.  The  pre- 
vailing rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  clay-slate, 
greywacke,  quartz  and  sandstone,  the  last 
with  veins  of  red  iron  ore. 


IIVTCRCSTIBT G  EXTRACTS  FROM  THB 
liAII^OR'S  MAGAZINE  FOR  SEPTEM- 
BER. 

[Sailor's  Missionary,    Port  of  New  York.] 

The  Captain  of  a  ship  lately  said  that  sai- 
lors, taken  in  the  mass,  were  a  very  different 
class  of  men  from  what  they  were  a  few 
years  back ;  for  his  part,  he  thought  he  should 
never  ship  a  roan  from  any  of  the  common 
sailor  boarding  houses  since  he  had  seen  that 

Silace  of  a   place  for  sailors— the  Sailor's 
ome — in  Cherry  street 

A  visitor  writes :  In  three  months  I  have 
had  but  one  instance  of  a  sailor  refusing  a 
tract.  The  other  day  I  met  with  a  seaman, 
(an  old  acquaintance,  one  with  whom  I  had 
spent  many  of  my  boyish  days,)  who  about 
three  months  previous  to  date  of  report,  had 
the  mi^ortune  to  break  his  ancle  and  was  ta- 
ken to  the  ScAman^s  Retreat,  Staten  Island. 
For  many  years  previous  he  had  been  a  dnmk- 
ard  and  was  in  every  way  degraded — one  of 
the  vilest  of  the  vile.  He  is  now  an  altered 
man.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Romish 
Chureh.  He  stated  that  the  first  serious  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind,  were  by  read- 
mg  a  relisnous  tract  in  the  Sailor^s  Retreat, 
Staten  Island. 

On  board  a  sloop  (in  May  last)  a  man  was 
asked  if  he  would  like  a  tiact  ?    He  smiled, 


and  paused  ;  then  said  he  was  rejoiced  when- 
ever he  heard  the  name  tract  spoken.  Being 
asked  the  reason — **  I  am,**  said  he,  **  much 
from  home,  leaving  my  children,  which  are 
small,  in  the  care  of  their  mother.  I  felt  un- 
easy every  time  I  left  home,  knowing  their 
mother  was  so  much  opposed  to  reiigiao. 
When  I  was  at  home  I  always  took  them  to 
church,  and  taught  them  myself  from  the  Bi- 
ble ;  but  their  mother  the  moment  my  back 
was  turned  had  them  at  something  else.  I 
continuallv  brought  home  the  tracts  I  received 
when  in  New  York,  that  my  children  might 
read  them.  One  time  when  I  went  h<raie 
one  of  my  children  told  me,  that  if  I  had  any 
tracts  with  me  now,  I  might  eive  them  to 
mother,  for  the  last  I  had  brought  home  she 
had  not  burned,  but  put  them  in  the  cof^ 
board,  and  read  them  every  day !  I  took 
some  out  of  my  pocket,  and  to  my  great  joy, 
she  said,  *  donH  destroy  those  tracts.  *  * 
There  is  a  great  change  in  my  family  since 
that  time  ;  my  children  are  made  happy,  and 
myself  and  wife  have  joined  the  church; 
therefore,  I  always  bless  God  for  tracts  and 
rejoice  to  have  them.*' 

Tracts  were  presented  to  a  colored  cook  of 
brig  8iroc.  "  Oh,**  said  he,  *'  what  a  hle^ 
sinff  tracts  are.  Do  you  know,*-  he  contin- 
ued, "  where  I  hsve  been — Turks  Island-^ 
they  had  not  a  single  book  of  an)r  kind.  This 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  a  pious  lady  we 
had  on  board,  a  passenger,  who  had  m  her 
possession  a  book,  neatly  bound,  of  tracts,  &^ 
and  so  desirous  was  she  to  give,  and  they  to 
receive,  that  she  cut  her  book  into  pieces,  and 
distributed  the  leaves  among  them,  so  that  by 
reading,  and  then  exchangii\g  with  others, 
the  whole  would  be  read.  An  oflTer  was 
msde  a  short  time  afterwards  to  purchase  a 
few  of  the  leaves  as  curiositses;  but  they 
could  not  be  purchased  at  any  price — a  doUar 
was  refused  tor  a  single  leaf" 

A  young  seaman,  formerly  a  venr  wicked 
fellow,  came  on  purpose  for  a  parcel  of  tracts 
to  distribute  among  seamen. 

The  mate  of  a  vessel,  (I  have  the  name, 
&c,)  looking  over  some  tracts,  selected  '*  The 
dying  Mother's  counsel  to  her  only  Son,**  say- 
ing, with  much  emphasis  and  feeling,  *<  bad 
as  I  was,  this  tract  was  the  means  of  making, 
at  least,  a  decent  man  of  me.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  impression  made  upon  my 
when  I  first  read  it.** 


•♦• 


The  EnbelllalUBeBt  of  VIBsges. 

So  much  that  is  useful  is  connected  with 
the  embellishnlent  of  our  habitations,  groonds 
and  neighborhoods,  when  framed  on  the  pm- 
ci}:les  of  good  judgment  and  sound  taste,  that 
it  seems  surprising  no  more  attention  has  yet 
been  directed  to  the  subject. 

To  how  many  a  man,  unknown  to  ua,  has 
both  the  writer  and  the  reader  of  these  lines 
been  indebted,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  welcome 


I 

^ 

I 
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shade  aflbtded  him  bf  ■  Gae  tree,  placed 
wbera  it  was  needed  !  Why  do  we  nu  ofien- 
«  a«h,  wbea  we  bave  a  leieure  hour  of  dar 
befbre  db,  whether  we  can  not  naefnllr  and 
honorably  devote  it  lo  a  little  wboleaome  ta- 
bor, which  may  heieaAer  prore  eqiully  valu- 
able to  oar  encocMon  7 

A  hw  yeata  ag«  we  had  aa  opponnDiiy  to 
compare  the  uDBhaded  and  acorching  aireetB 
of  Hudaoa  with  the  cool  and  attractive  avenue* 
of  Brooklyn,  L.  I. 

'<  Where  all  the  atreels  are  abady  bowera ;" 
and,  if  some  rf  the  inhabitaoiB  of  other  towu 
■hould  ever  be  strack  with  each  a  Tiew,  they 
moat  be  incliaed  lo  make  some  exertion  for 
the  introduction  or  eitenaion  of  the  advanta- 
gea  of  which  every  place  is  avacepLible. — 
A  little  acquainiance  with  what  iodividuala 
have  done,  might  incite  any  one  lo  ex- 
ertion, even  though  without  the  proepeei  of 
co-operation.  Who  doea  not  know  the  &me 
which  New  Haven  derlvee  from  thebeaoiy  of 
her  fine  nnmerouB  elmiT  But  the  long  ave- 
naea  which  open  ao  nobly  to  the  eye  on  every 
hand,  owe  their  stalely  ornaments  to  the  pab- 
lie  apirit,  taste,  and  perseverance  of  the  late 
Jamet  Hill  house.  Along  boih  sides  of  Cuo- 
necticnt  river,  from  below  Hartford  to  Green. 
8e1d  in  Masaachnaeua,  ibe  roads  are  lined, 
with  the  exception  of  some  iaiervala,  by 
doable,  and  aouMiimet  quadruple  lines  of  aii»- 
ilar  trees,  many  of  them  of  far  greaier  age, 
planted  by  aorae  forgotten  ftioids  of  succee- 
diag  generationa. 


There  ia  scaroelr  any  n>kliirBl  pbenomenon 
beiier  fitted  to  attract  the  aiieniion— lo  at- 
tract and  to  pifUK — iban  a  fine  echo.  When 
nnexpf^ledlv  awakened,  it  gives  a  sudden  anU 
maitoQ  to  a  loaely.  and  often  desolaie,  or  even 

C^loooiy  scene,  aa  if  it  were  peopled  with  inrel- 
igeot  and  mciive  beioga.  As  ibe  wildnws  and 
majeaty  of  rocka  and  mooniaina,  with  sheets 
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ine,  are  the  most  favorable 

Id  the  exiaieoce  and  perfection  ofechoea.  soh-  ', 
tnde  and  sublimity  are  (he  usual  aasociates  of 
Ihia  mysteriona  phenomenon.     We  may  tay 

nyiierkHis;  for,  aliboagh  ibenanse  is  well  un-  I 

dersiood  by  the  learned,  on  genetal  nrinciiilea,  • 

we  are  ofien  unable  to  see  its  application  to  | 

Mriiculam&eB,  and  most  persons  aresiill  bm  i 

little  acquainted  with  it.  • 

Tbereare  few  ihtnfs  in  oatore  which  wakes  J 
stronger  and  more  lasiins  impressions  on  i 

mind.     Hrubabiy    any   of  out   readers   would  ' 

have  been  ready  lo  join  in  ibis  remark,  if  ihey  { 

had  stood  at  evening  on  the  bank  orC'onnecu-  ■ 
cni  river,  opposite  Mount  Holyoke,  and  blown 

tbehom  to  call  the  ferry  man  with  his  boat  fhm  i 

the  other  side ;  ur  beard  a  bugle  sounded  at  mid-  < 

night  in  the  bean  of  tbe  UighlaodsorHudBna  | 

river;    or    the   reverbera lions    from   French  , 

Mountain  afler  a  cannon  fired  on  Lake  George.  ' 

A  friend,  who  was  lately  at  West   Poin(,  de-  J 

aeribed  the  echoes  of  a  field-piece,  repeatedly  < 

discharged  there,  lo  recover  ibe  body  of  a  ' 

drowned  cadet,  as  adding  a  sad  solemnity  It  ' 
the  sorrowful  seene. 

But  many  who  are  admirers  of  echoes  do  ' 
not  trouble  themselves  to  obtain  very  accoraie  < 
or  precise  ideas  of  ibe  cause.     Theprim  above  < 
eiven,  sliows  how  repeated  echoes  are  ofien  ' 
formed  in  mounininous  regions.     Wherever  i 
sound,  or  rather  ihe  undulaiing  rooiion  of  air  • 
(snch  as  produces  in  ihe  ear  the  effect  called  \ 
hearing,)  meets  any  surface  which  is  suffi- 
ciently nat  and  extended  to  relteci,  or  ihiow  ' 
ihem  off  again  witb  regularity,  an  eclio  is  pro-  ! 
dnced,  ihooeh  it  may  not  reach  ihe  listener. 
Now,  whether  we  bear  an  echo  or  not  is  a 
result  dependant  on  several   circurasianeea,  i 
even  when  we  are  in  the  neiebborhood  of  such  < 
a  body  as  we  have  dearribeo.     First,  we  must  ' 
be  at  a  saScient  disUnce  to  have  a  second  or  ^ 
more  occupied  by  the  going  and  returning  of  C 
(he  sound.    I<lexi,  it  must  not  betoodiataot  ,' 
in  proportion  lo  the  loudness  of  the  sound. — 
Then  our  position  is  highly  important ;  for  a 
direct  echo  of  one's  own  voice,  ihe  person  must  , 
be  exactly  in  front  of  the  echoinf;  surface,  or  < 
resounding  plane  ;  but  for  an  indirect  echo,  or  •_ 
reverberation,  ■  particular  acute,  or  obtuse  an-  ', 
gle  is  the  righi  one.  and  none  oiher. 

Large  eniTemoDth  rocks,  and  extensive  walls  , 

of  stone,  brick,  or  wood,  usually  preaentibe  i 

best  echoing  surfaces ;  but  we  sometimes  ere  < 

surprized  by  very  fine   ones  returning  from  | 

woody  bills  and  bare  mountains,  or  a  broken  < 
region,  wbere  we  are  at  a  lots  to  account  ' 
them. 

Several  kinds  of  echoes  may  be  illuatrated  < 

by  our  print,  and  in  different  ways.     A  gun  ' 

fired  from  the  spot  marked  I,  would,  ofconrse,  ', 

■end  its  sound  in  every  direction,  which  would  < 

be  thrown  off  from  every   favonUe  surface,  ' 

according  to  ibe  general  rule  of  retleciioa  for  . 

light,  beat,  and  elastic  substances.     That  rule  '- 

is,  that  the  angle  of  incidence   is  equal  lo  the  \ 

angle  of  reflection.     Of  course,   if  looking-  < 

gissaes  were  placed  on  the  Bat  rooka  in  a  r«-  < 

gionlike  ihat  above  depicted,  imafcs  wostd  ', 

be  thrown  by  them,  juat  where  ecboea  would  i 
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be  reiurned  of  iraunda  xarting  from  ihe  place 
ofihe  object  reflected. 

A  louiid  made  at  1  and  striking  at  3,  would 
be  seni  back  to  1,  ifihe  Hlioie  were b  precipice  ' 
fadng  iliai  way.  Otiierwise,  it  might  be  re- 
flected 10  3,  and  again  to  5  and  4.  It  mighl 
ilieo  be  ibrown  back  to  1,  or  first  carried  to 
one  of  ibe  nioti  disiant  precipicea,  aad  Gnalty 
returned  to  Uie  atai^Dg  pobi,  perhaps  rUiiing 


the  Tetaela  oo  iis  wajr,  and  ginng  the  asilors 
very  erroneous  ideas  of  the  soorce   tf  ihe  \ 
■Dund.  ) 

In  Bueh  circnrostancea,  ofl-repeated  echoes  ' 
are  not  unconinion  ;  snd  these  may  be  easily  J 
accounted,  if  we  suppose  each  of  the  marked  > 
points  to  be  so  formed  as  lo  reflect  to  No.  1  a  \ 
portion  of  the  sound  striking  it,  while  anoUiet  ) 
poriioa  is  ihrown  to  the  next  point  beyond. 


THE    HUMAN    EYE. 


TA*  mood-YtiMth  of  the  Ey. 


We  harebeforemeniioDed  these,  as  among 
(he  many  various,  delicate  and  admirable 
parts  of  that  wonderful  little  oi^an.  We 
can  DOW  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  blood,  in  passing 
into  and  ibrougbont 

a  is  the  Carotid  artery ;  6  the  smalt,  but 
highly  important  branchof  it  called  the  Oph- 
thalmic artery :  and  e  the  optic  nerre. 

Following  the  artery  b,  we  see  it  enter  the 
cavity  behind  the  eyeball,  without  dividing ; 
hnt,  when  it  has  passed  the  roots  of  the  mus- 
cles, it  formsnumerous  ramiGcations,  of  which 
uily  a  few  are  here  represented. 


The  Blood  VoaeU  Of  the  ReUua. 

The  drawings,  of  coarse,  are  exceedingly 
imperfect  in  the  details,  and  necessarily  must 
he  so.  How  much  more  complex  would  ap- 
pear the  parts  and  their  arrangements,  if  we 
could  take  into  view  the  various  sets  or  sy«- 

is  of  npplying  and  absorbing  vcttela,  re- 


quired to  furnish  and  withdraw  me  Tarion 
humors  and  other  fluids  and  solids  which  we 
have  before  partially  enumerated. 


Enlarged  Vtcw  of  the  Blaod  Teacll. 

This  cut  will  illustrate  the  remarks  to  be 
made  below,  respecting  the  distinct  pomta  at 
which  the  optic  nerve  and  the  artery  are  ad- 
mitted through  the  choroid  coat. 

The  Choroid  is  a  vascular  membrane,  lying 
next  outside  of  the  Retina.  It  preparw  the 
globule*  of  dark  paint,  with  which  the  eye  is 
lined,  for  the  purpose  (rf'  absorbing  all  surrdua 
rays  of  light,  and  making  the  imafee  more 
distinct.  The  numerous  vessels  which  com- 
pose  the  Choroid  are  minuiel)>  subdivided, 
and  hear  some  resemblance  to  a  weeping  wil- 
low tree.  Where  they  pass  out  of  the  eye, 
in  a  eoUected  band,  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  optic  nerve,  hut  have  a  distinct  hole  bored 
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for  ibe  parpote,  throogh  the  white.  Other- 
wise, wheo  swelled,  the  pressure  oo  the  nerre 
might  cause  blindness. 


■H 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 

EDWARD  AND  HIS  RABBIT. 

Edward  was  very  food  of  animals^  and 
often  said  he  would  like  to  have  a  dog. 
His  mother  told  him  she  did  not  wish  to 
have  one  in  the  house,  but  at  last  told  him  he 
might  have  a  rabbit. 

The  way  in  which  he  came  to  have  one 
oflTered  to  him  was  this.  He  had  a  friend 
named  John,  who  was  too  or  three  years 
older  than  himself,  and  he  came  to  see  him 
one  day,  and  said  he  had  a  rabbit  he  might 
have  to  keep. 

Edward  was  very  glad,  and  so  was  his 
little  sister,  who  stood  by,  and  saw  the  boys 
set  off  with  hatchets,  to  fix  up  a  large  box 
for  a  cage ;  ^nd  then  to  bring  it  home,  with 
some  wheat  for  it  to  eat.  She  waited  till 
they  came  home.  She  had  never  seen  a  rab- 
bit in  her  life,  and  did  not  know  exactly  how 
large  it  was,  or  what  it  would  do.  She  had 
seen  a  picture  of  one  in  a  book ;  but  that 
is  not  like  having  a  live  one  to  look  at  and 
play  with. 

Edward  at  last  came  with  bis  friend,  who 
brought  the  rabbit  in  his  arms,  with  one 
hand  holding  his  long  ears.  It  was  black 
and  smooth,  and  looked  very  harmless,  and 
seemed  to  be  afraid.  He  put  it  down,  and 
it  looked  about  with  its  two  large,  round 
eyes,  and  then  jumped  this  way  and  that 

The  door  of  th§  cage  was  open,  and  it 
jumped  in,  and  got  up  in  a  dark  comer  and 
sat  down.  Mary  did  not  like  to  touch  it  at 
Hrst ;  but  she  soon  began  to  go  near,  and 
then  gave  it  some  food.  The  boys  now 
)    began  to  talk  about  feeding  it ;  and  she  lis- 


,    ttoed  to  what  they  said :  for  she  wished  to 
>    know  all  about  it 


I  "  Now,"  said  John,  "  you  must  not 
)  give  him  anything  to  eat  more  than  three 
!  times  a  day.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
>  food  which  you  had  better  keep  a  supply  of, 
and  give  him  a  lifle  of  each  every  day  or 
two.  You  will  want  wheat,  oats  and  cab- 
bafi^e  leaves.  When  the  grass  rrows  he 
will  help  himself  to  it  if  you  let  him  out ; 
but  you  must  take  care,  or  he  will  gnaw  the 
bark  off  from  the  trees  and  bushes,  and  eat 
up  some  of  the  small  plants,  and  get  out 
and  run  away  if  he  can. 

^  Ho  can't  get  out  of  this  yard,''  said 
Edward;  there  is  no  hole.  "Ah,  but  he 
can  burrow  out  quick  enough,  if  you  let 
hiai,"  said  John.   ^'  Burrow  1  what  is  that  ?" 


asked  Edward.  <<  Why,  he  will  dig  a  hole 
in  the  ground  under  the  fence,  and  get  out 
the  other  side."  •<  Then  he  shan't  leave 
his  cage,"  said  Edward. 

Now  the  door  of  the  cage  was  made  of 
iron  wire,  fiaistened  to  a  wooden  frame ;  and, 
when  it  grew  late,  the  boys  shut  it  up  tight 
afier  they  had  put  in  a  good  supply  of  cab- 
bage leaves  and  wheat,  and  then  went 
away. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Eklward  thought 
of  in  the  morning  was  the  rabbit.  He  took 
pleasure  in  showing;  him  to  his  sisters,  and 
in  feeding  him.  He  then  opened  the  cage, 
to  let  him  run  out  When  the  rabbit  saw  the 
door  open,  out  he  jumped,  and  began  to  put 
his  nose  to  every  thing  he  saw.  This  made 
the  children  laugh  ;  and  they  looked  at  him 
a  while,  and  then  began  to  follow  him,  and 
make  him  run  across  the  yard. 

Once,  when  they  had  been  playing  with 
the  rabbit,  their  father  told  them  to  look  and 
see  how  he  ate.  »*  See,"  said  he,  **  what 
long  teeth  he  has  got."  Then  he  took  hold 
of  the  rabbit  gently,  and  pulled  his  lips  a 
little  way  open.  "  There,  said  he,  he  has 
two  long  teeth  above  and  two  below,  in 
front,  just  fit  to  bite  out  little  bits  from  hard 
things.  He  can  gnaw  wood  as  easily  al- 
most as  you  can  eat  a  hard  apple.  But 
he  has  no  more  teeth  than  these,  except 
in  the  back  part  of  his  mouth.  There  he 
has  some  short  teeth,  nearly  flat,  which  rub 
against  one  another,  and  grmg  up  fine  what- 
ever comes  between  them.  Now  his  under 
jaw  moves  backwards  and  forwards  when 
he  eals,  which  rubs  the  back  treth  upon 
each  other,  and  grinds  up  every  thing  that 
cets  between  them.  This  is  all  very  dif- 
ferent from  our  teeth  and  jaws,  and  from  the 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats  &c.  Can  you  re- 
member one  thing  ? 

Animals  have  teeth  Jitted  to  their  Jood. 

Their  stomachs  are  also  made  for  their 
food.  Dogs  and  cats  eat  meat ;  and  their 
teeth  are  long  and  sharp,  to  cut  or  tear  it 
in  pieces  before  they  swallow  it  Cows, 
horses  and  sheep  eat  grass ;  and  their  teeth 
are  nearly  flat  at  the  ends,  but  a  little  rough, 
so  that  they  can  grind  it.  We  eat  meat 
and  vegetables  both  ;  and  therefore  ne  have 
both  sharp  teeth  and  flat  teeth.  Wlun 
we  want  to  bite  oflT  a  piece  of  anything, 
we  put  it  between  our  front  teeth,  and  prtss 
them  hard  together,  by  drawing  tf*g«ther 
the  muscles  here  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks,  (just  put  your  fingers  there  and  you 
will  feel  them  move  when  you  bite.)  Then, 
when  we  want  to  grind  up  anything  small- 
er, we  push  it  back  with  our  tongue,  and 


<^  /^. 
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rab  our  back  teeth,  keeping  it  in  its  place 
with  the  tongue  and  the  cheek.  But  you 
must  keep  watch  of  the  rabbit,  for  he  will 
sometimes  gnaw  the  bark  of  the  fruit  trees, 
and  that  will  kill  them.  To  understand 
how  that  kills  them,  you  must  learn  about 
plants." 

The  children  had  much  amusement  with 
the   rabbit,   for  he   was  very   pretty   and 

playful. 

•»  -  ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


New  Kind  of  Metal. — ^The  Mercurie 
Segusien  (a  Lyons  paper)  speaks  of  a  mar- 
vellous invention  which  has  come  to  light 
within  the  walls  of  St.  Etienne — the  pro- 
duction of  a  sort  of  glass  as  malleable  when 
cold  as  while  red  hot.  The  Moniteur  des 
Arts  says,  in  reporting  it; — ^**Thi8  new 
metal,  which  ere  long  will  be  of  more  value 
than  gold,  and  which  the  inventor  has  called 
Silicon,  is  of  a  white  color,  very  sonorous, 
and  as  brilliant  and  transparent  as  chrys- 
tal.  It  can  be  obtained,  with  equal  ease, 
opaque  or  colored  ;  combines  with  various 
substances,  and  some  of  these  combinations 
produce  shades  of  extraordinary  beauty. — 
It  is  without  smell — very  ductile,  very  mal- 
leable ;  and  neither  air  nor  acids  afiect  it. 
It  can  be  blown  like  glass,  melted,  or  stretch- 
ed out  into  long  threads  of  perfect  regulari- 
ty. It  is  very  hard,  very  tough,  and  pos- 
sesses the  qualities  of  molten  steel  in  the 
very  highest  degree,  without  requiring  it  to 
be  tempered  by  the  existing  process,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  offers  no  certainty— which 
the  result  of  the  new  method  is  sure."  .  .  . 
A  variety  of  objects  have  been  manufac- 
tured with  this  silicon,  which  are  about  to 
be  submitted  to  public  exhibition  on  the 
Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  St.  Etienne. 


♦ 


liATCB  FROM  MBXICO. 

Previous,  and  up  to  the  departure  of  the 
bark  Ann  Louisa  from  Vera  Cruz»  the  Mexi- 
chu  government  were  making;  great  prepara- 
tions for  war.  They  had  tal  en  all  the  a^uds 
ard  munitions  of  war  out  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Ji^an  de  Ulloa,  fearinsr,  m  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack, they  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans. 

Congress  have  passed  the  bill  permitting  the 
Government  to  borrow  815,000,000  to  carry 
on  the  war.  This  amount  they  confidently  ex- 
pect to  raise  in  England. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  prominent  men  at  Vera 
Cruz  that  Almonte  would  be  elected  President, 
n  the  event  of  which  they  say  war  will  be 
inevitable. — N.  Y,  Express* 


MAROARBT  DAVIDSOW. 


The  following  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
were  written  by  Miss  Margaret  DavidaoQ»  of 
Saratoga,  a  short  time  before  her  death.  Af- 
ter she  had  been  informed  that  a  consul  tatioo 
of  physicians  had  pronounced  her  case  to  be 
hopeless,  and  that  she  could  not  live  mach 
longer,  her  mother  one  day  sitting  by  her  side, 
took  her  trembling  wasted  hand  and  said  to 
her  in  a  low  half-stifled  voice,  *<  Oh  Maggy  / 
shall  I  never  have  another  line  penned  by  this 
dear  hand  V 

**  Yes,  dearest  mother,"  was  the  reply*  ''yes 
you  shall  have  another  ;'*  and  in  a  day  or  so, 
she  handed  to  her  mother  the  following  stan- 
zas, the  last  she  ever  wrote : 

Oh  mother!  would  the  power  were  mine 
To  wake  the  strains  thou  lov'st  to  hear. 
And  breathe  each  trembling  new-bom  thought, 
Within  thy  fondly  listening  ear. 
As  when  in  days  of  health  and  glee, 
My  hopes  and  fancies  wander*d  free ! 

But  mother,  now  a  shade  hath  passed 
Athwart  my  brightest  vision  here; 
A  cloud  of  darkest  gloom  has  wrapt 
The  remnant  of  my  brief  career ! 
No  song — ^110  echo  can  I  win — 
The  sparkling  fount  hath  dried  within ! 

The  torch  of  earthlv  hope  bums  dim, 
And  fancy  spreads  her  wing  no  more; 
And  oh  !  how  vain  and  trivial  seem 
The  pleasures  that  I  prized  before. 
My  soul  with  trembling  steps  and  slow. 
Is  struggling  on  thro'  doubt  and  strife ; 
Oh !  may  it  prove  as  time  rolls  on,        -'■ 
The  pathway  to  eternal  hfe  I  "'•^  • 

Then  when  my  cares  and  fears  are  o'ei 
rU  sing  thee  as  in  **  days  of  yore." 
I  said  that  hope  bad  pa'ss'd  from  eanh-^^ 
'Twas  but  to  fold  her  wings  in  heaven. 
To  whisper  of  the  soul's  new  birth, 
Of  sinners  saved,  and  sins  forgiven : 
When  mine  are  washed  in  tears  away, 
Then  shall  my  spirit  swell  my  lay  ! 

When  God  shall  guide  my  soul  above 
With  the  soft  chords  of  heavenly  /ore, 
When  the  vain  cares  of  earth  depart, 
And  tuneful  voices  swell  my  heart. 
Then  shall  each  word,  each  note  I  raise, 
Burst  forth  in  pealing  hvmns  of  praise, 
And  all— not  offered  at  nis  sbrine» 
Dear  mother — ^I  will  place  on  thine ! 


I 


\ 


S 


A  Giant  Stride  in  Photogbafbt.— A 
M.  Martens  of  Paris,  states  that  he  has  dis- 
covered the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Da- 
ffuerreotype  process  on  a  gigantic  scale.— 
He  can,  he  says,  Daguerreotype  an  entire 
panorama,  embracing  150  degress!!  His 
process  consists  in  curving  the  noetallio 
plate,  and  causing  the  lent  which  reflsoti 
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I  the  landscape  to  turn  by  clock  work.  The 
I  lenii  in  tuminfr,  pauses  over  on  one  side  the 
whole  space  to  be  Daguerreotyped,  and  on 
the  other  side  mcves  the  refracted  lumin* 
0U8  coue  to  the  plate,  to  which  the  objects 
are  successfully  conveyed. — Mechanic^ 
Magazine. 

From  Yucatan.— The  position  of  Yucatan 
towards  Mexico  is  like  to  prove  t.oublesome. 
The  ceoual  fovernmeot  demands  men  and 
money,  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  United 
Sutes,  and  the  response  is,  **  not  one  cent. — 
You  may  have  both  for  the  defence  o(  Mexico, 
if  invaded,  but  no  aid  whatever  from  us  to 
prosecute  a  war  against  the  United  States. — 


Dkfa>)Tukb  of  the  TRooP8.-^Besides  the 
Artillery  comfNinies  under  Major  Gaily  and 
CapL  Fomo,  six  companies  (B,  C,  F,  u>,  H, 
and  I)  of  the  7ih  Infantry,  about  two  hundred 
muskets,  will  embark  for  Tei^as  in  the  steam 
ship  Alabama  to-morrow  evenmg. — N,  O.  Pic 
of  Aug*  20, 

U.  S.  Tboops. — The  two  companies  of  U. 
S.  troops  recently  arrived  at  Boston  from 
Houlton,  Me.,  and  quartered  at  Fort  >yarren, 
have  received  orders  immediately  to  join  the 
forces  in  Mexico. 


GROWTH  OF  A  MUMMY  PISA  tOOO  OR 
3000  YEARS  OLD. 

^n  the  year  1838,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
b  Jght  from  Egypt  a  vase  of  great  antiquity, 
which  had  been  dug  out  of  a  mummy  pit. 
This  vase  was  presented  to  the  British  Muse- 
um and  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several 
a'^tiquarians;  but  it  contained  only  a  small 
quantity  of  dust  and  a  few  seeds,  among 
which  were  peas,  vetches,  and  wheat.  1  hree 
of  the  peas  were  presented  10  Mr.  Grimstone 
by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  who  kept  the  peas  bv  him 
until  1844,  when,  having  purchased  the  Uerba« 
ry  at  Highgate,  he  set  them  in  a  pot  of  com- 
poaite.  The  pea  soon  sprang  fVom  its  three 
thousand  year  tiance  into  vegetable  life,  but 
yellow,  as  if  it  had  been  iaundiced  with  a 
distased  liver.  This  yellow  appearance, 
arose,  no  doubt,  from  its  being  connned  in  a 
hot  frame.  When  it  had  attained  sufficient 
height  it  was  carefully  transplanted  into  the 
open  garden  ;  the  stalk  thrived — blossomed, 
and,  in  August  last,  Mr.  Grimstone  harvested 
fifty-five  seed  from  its  pods.  These  fifty-five 
peas  have  been  planted  this  year,  and  all  of 
them  have  thrown  up  their  stems,  their  blos- 
soms, snd  their  pods,  and  a^in  give  hope  for 
an  abundant  increase.  This  pea  has  many 
peculiarities,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  pod 
projects  through  the  blossom,  leaving  the  lat- 
ter behind  it,  while  the  generality  of  peas 
push,  or  rather  carrv  off  the  blossom  at  the 
tip  of  their  pods.    Mr.  Grimstone  was  ofler- 


ed,  last  year,  twenty  poonds  for  twenty  of 
these  peas,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  multiply  than  to  selL  The 
bloom  of  this  pea  is  white  and  of  a  bell  form  ; 
that  of  our  pea  having  wings  something  like 
those  of  a  butterfly.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Urim- 
stone's  herbarv  to  see  this  production  from 
the  antiquated  Egyptian  grandfather  pea  ia 
well  worth  the  trouble.— Ba/<.  Pal. 


••TOO  liATC.** 

Too  late — too  late !  how  heavily  that  phrase 
Comes,  like  a  knell,  upon  the  shuddering 
ear. 
Telling  of  slighted  duties,  wasted  days ; 
Of  privileges  lost,  of  hopes  once  dear, 
Now  quenched  in  gloom  and  darkness. 
A^ords  like  these 
The  worldlings  callous  heart  must  pen- 
etrate. 
All  that  he  might  have  been  in  thought  he 
sees. 
And  sorrows  o*er  his  wre^  too  late. 

Too  late — too  late !  the  prodigal  who  strays 
Through  the  dim  groves  and  winding  bow- 
ers of  sin ; 
The  cold  and  false  deceiver  who  betrays 
The  trusting  heart  he    fondly  hoped    to 
win; 
The  spendthriA  scattering  his  golden  store, 
And  left  in  age  despised  and  desolate — 
All  may  their   faults  confess,  forsake,  d^ 
plore. 
Yet  struggle  to  retrieve  the  past,  too  lafe. 

Too  late — too  late !  oh  dark  and  fatal  ban. 

Is  there  a  spell  thy  terrors  to  assuage  ? 
There  is — there  is!  but  seek    it   not   from 

man; 
Seek  for  the  healing   balm    in  God's  own 

Reaa  of  thy  Saviour's  love,  to  him  repair — 
He  looks  with  pity  on  thy  guiitv  state ; 

Kneel    at   his    throne  in  deep,  but  fervent 
prayer. 
Kneel  and  repent,  ere  yet  it  is  too  late. 

Too  late— too  late!  that  dfreful  sound  por- 
tends 
Sorrow  on  earth,  but  not  immortal  pain; 
Thou  may  St  have   lost    the   confidence   of 
friends. 
The  love  of  kindred  yet  thou  mayst  regain  ; 
But  there  is   One   aoove  who  marks  thy 
tears, 
And    opes    for  thee,   salvation's   golden 
gate; 
Come,  then,  poor  mourner,  cast  away  thy 
fears, 
Believe  and  enter— it  is  not  to  late ! 

[Mrs.  Ahdy. 


The  number  of  passengers  arrived  at 
Quarantine  last  week  from  Europe  amounted 
to  one  ikousand  eight  hundred  rnnd /•rty*$im. 
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For  th$  Am,  Penny  Magazine, 
GOD  Ilf    Alili. 

The  thoughtless,  weak,  and  guilty  fear 
If  sudden  bursts  the  thunder  round ; 

Awe-struck  an  angry  God  they  hear, 
When  rumbling  earthquakes  rock  the  ground. 

Then,  with  religious  fear  impress^ 
And  trembling  heart,  to  Uim  they  pray, 

Whom  they  behold  in  terror  drest, 
His  outstretched,  vengeful  hand  to  stay ! 

But  the  reflecting  mind  serene. 

The  Great  Eternal  doth  adore. 
In  nature's  mild  and  tranquil  scene. 

As  in  the  elemental  roar. 

It  Tiews  Him  in  the  brightest  day. 
Guide  through  the  heavens  tae  source  of 
light; 

It  views  Him,  when,  with  silver  ray. 
The  varying  moon  adorns  the  nights 

It  views  Him  in  the  mominfr  shower, 
As  in  stem  winter's  howlins  storm ; 

It  views  Him  in  the  smallest  nower, 
As  a  huge  rock's  tremendous  form. 

It  views  Him  in  the  breeze  of  Spring, 
As  when  the  fierce  tornados  blow  ; 

It  views  Him  in  the  beetle's  wing. 
And  views  Him  in  ihe  heavenly  bow. 

It  views  Him  in  the  rivulet's  bed. 

Alike  as  in  the  stormy  main  ; 
And  as  on  Etna's  burning  head. 

It  views  Hfm  on  the  flowery  plain. 

Through  animated  nature  views 

Wiih  every  various  form,  combined : 

But  chief  when  man  superior  shows, 
It  views  Him  in  the  reasoning  mind. 

It  views,  encompass,  and  pervade 

AH  nature.  His  eternal  powers  * 
Th'  Incomprehensible's  displayed 

And  God  unseen,  in  all  adores. 

M.  A.  1829. 
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liATIN  CXTRACT. 


Sketch  of  ihe  Life  of  Pliny  the  Younger 

Abridged  from  CeHarius, 

• 

VITA. 

C.  PlilNn  CAGC1L.II  SGCVNDI. 

Caius  Pltnius  Caecilius  Secundus  municipio 
Como,  ad  Larium  lacum  in  Transpadano  sito, 
ortu^  fuit. 

Mater  Plinia,  C.  Piinii  Veronensis,  qui  Na- 
turalem  Historiam  reliquit,  soror,  quaeamisso 
marito,  in  domo  fratris  mansit  a  quo  fiJius 
adoptatus  fuerat,  qui  ideo  in  nomen  C.  Piinii 


Secundi  successit,  quum  antea  Caecilius  < 
Fatrem  Caecilium  mature  amisit,  educatns 
cura  matris  et  avunculi,  nee  non  tutoris  Ver- 
ginii  Rufi.  Studiis  impense  a  puero  addictua 
adeo,  ut  decimo  quarto  aetatis  anno  tragoedi- 
am  Graecam  scriberet,  Livium  adolescentolas 
legeret,  Ciccronom  etiam  adultus  aemulareiur 
non  contentus  seculi  eloquentia,  in  cuius  stodio 
praeceptore  Quintiliano  usus  est  et  Nicete  2Sa- 
cerdote  ac  in  philosophia,  praeter  alios,  Eo- 

Sbrate  Stoico,  quern  m  B3nria  miles  modiTit. 
fee  alienus  a  poesi  fuit  ingeBiiim  sortitus  hi> 
lare  ac  poeiicum  cuius  turn  alia  specimioa 
dedit,  in  episiolis  reliqua  tum  roaxime  Hen* 
decasyllaborum  librum.  Sic  indole  capaeis> 
sima  omnium  llterarum,  et  inexhausto  lat>ore, 
id  tandem  consequutus  fuit,  ut  omnes  emditi 
ilium  amarint,  eumque  ac  Taciium  pro  doctis- 
simis  suorum  temporum  haberent.  Orator 
clarissimus  fuit,  ut  nemo  facile  illi  praeferatnr. 
Nam  undevicesimo  anno  dicere  in  furo  coepit. 
Honores  gessit  amplis^imos.  Matrimonium 
bis  contraxit.  Frugalis  et  abstinen*^  Plinius 
fuit  ut  voluptates  etiam  studiis  condi ret  ei  inter 
venandum  studeret.  Mitis  in  servos  adeo  ut 
nuiios  vinclos  haberet  suisque  domuro  pennii- 
teret  instar  civiiatis  esse,  ac  peculium  morte 
ad  familiares  transmitiere.  lustitiam  non 
tam  ex  legum  rigore,  quam  aequitatis  modn* 
lo  persequebatur  redemtoribus  remissiones  ob 
steriliiatem  fociens.  Patriae  sumtus  partem 
in  praeceptores  publicos  dedit  et  ingenuis  piK 
eris  alimentaannuu  constituit.  Etiam  biblio- 
thecam  patriae  publicam  dedicavit.  Praete- 
rea  in  multos  privatos  admodum  libermlis. 
His  moribus  omnium  bonorum  benevoleniiam 
conciliavit,  Traiani  in  primis.  Amicitiaro 
cum  opttmo  quoaue  coluit,  etiam  periculo 
suo,  maxime  cum  liieraiisetstudiorum  sociisi, 
in  quibus  Taciium  primo  loco,  et  prupe  unum 
babuit.  De  morte  nihil  cerio constat:  simile 
antem  vero  habetur,  per  plurimum  imperii 
Traiani  lempus,  aui  paullo  ultra,  viiam  pro> 
duzisse. 
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The  Chinese,  according  lo  some  writers, 
would  seem  to  be  even  more  devoted  to 
theatrical  amusements  than  the  Greeks  or 
Romans.  The  Indo-Chinese  Gleaner,  a 
newspaper  published  under  the  direction  of 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  creditable  Eng- 
lish writers  in  the  East  at  the  time,  gave 
some  paniculars  of  the  theatre  in  Macao  in 
1831,  from  which  such  an  opinion  may  be 
founded.  That  town,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Portuguese,  contained  but  lew  wealthy 
Chinese:  yet,  as  was  stated,  twenty  plays 
were  annually  performed  in  front  of  the  great 
temple,  at  the  expense  of  2,200  dollars,  with- 
out including  the  cost  of  the  building;  while 
at  another  temple  near  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor,  2,000  dollars  were  expended  for  the 
performances.  There  were  others  besides, 
which  raised  the  whole  yearly  expense  to 
0,000  dollars  ;  and  all  this  was  drawn  from 
a  small  and  chiefly  poor  population  of  shop- 
keepers and  artizans. 

They  appear  to  have  no  permanent  theatres 
of  any  considerable  size;  the  plays  being 
performed  in  temporary  edifices,  ''erected 
with  surprizing  facility,  of  bamboos  and 
mats,"  in  front  of  their  temples.  The  occa- 
sions when  these  amusements  are  most  in 
vogue,  are  certain  idolatrous  festivals,  when, 
as  in  Rome  and  her  spiritual  dependencies, 
the  people  are  thus  chained  to  their  super- 
stitions and  their  idols,  by  means  of  their 
very  amusements.  When  the  extrava^nce 
of  the  former  is  considered,  it  may  naturally 
be  presumed  that  there  can  be  but  little  in 
the  latter,  to  elevate  or  instruct  the  mind,  or 
to  purify  the  character.  Another  pretty  di- 
rect evidence  of  their  general  tendency  may 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  government 
holds  them  under  its  open  patronage.  No  re- 
striction appears  to  be  laid  upon  them;  we 
hear  not  even  of  any  taxes :  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  in  Paris,  the  government  actually 
pay  something  for  their  support — not,  how- 
ever, very  regularly  ;  but  the  mandarins,  on 
particular  days,  contribute  money. 

From  some  specimens  of  Chinese  dramas 
which  have  been  published  in  Europe,  ideas 
might  be  formed,  not  very  unfavorable  to 
their  moral  tendency ;  and  indeed  some  of 
them,  no  doubt,  contain  passages  interesting 
to  foreigners,  because  they  disclose  traits  of 
Chinese  domestic  life  and  manners,  which  we 
have  not  been  able  otherwise  to  discover. 
Many  of  their  plays  are  printed;  and  it  is 


( 


mentioned  of  a  collection  of  Chinese  books 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  not 
less  than  200  are  dramatic  works,  one  of 
which  consiaits  of  40  rolames,  and  contains 
one  hundred  plays. 

But  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  ; 
Chinese  theatre  is  of  the  same  immoral  char-  - 
acter  with  that  of  other  countries,  ancieDt  } 
and  modern,  when  we  find  that  its  agents,  \ 
the  actors,  are  of  the  same  low  cniracter  as  i 
elsewhere.  "The  players  in  general,  says  ' 
Governor  Davis,  (of  Hong-Kong,)  come  { 
literally  under  our  legal  definiMon  of  tfrnge-  [ 
bonds,  as  they  consist  of  strolling  bands  of  ^ 
ten  or  a  dozen,  whose  merit  and  rank  in  their  ( 
profession,  and  consequently  their  pay,  differ  ^ 
widely  according  to  circumstances.  "  They  j 
have  no  scenical  deception,"  remarks  one  wri-  < 
ter,  and  another  tells  us  in  illustration  of  the  ^ 
manner  in  which  they  make  np  for  the  want  ^ 
of  it,  "a  general  is  ordered  upon  an  ex-  ; 
pedition  to  a  distant  province ;  he  brandiahes  ' 
a  whip,  or  takes  in  hand  the  reins  of  a  bridle, 
and  striding  three  or  four  times  round  the 
stage,  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  crash  of 
gongs,  drums  and  trumpets,  he  stops  short,  ' 
and  tells  the  audience  where  he  has  arriTed." 

We  add  more  extracts,  selected  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  writer's  account  of  the 
Chinese  theatre. 

"  A  tolerable  judgment  may  be  formed  of 
what  little  assistance  the  imaginations  of  an 
English  audience  formerly  derived  from  sceni- 
cal deception,  by   the  state  of  the  drama  and  • 
the  stage  as  described  by  Sir.  Philip  Sidney 
about  the  year  1583.     *'Now  you  shall   have 
three  ladies  walk  to  gaiher  flowers,  and  then 
we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  gardtn.— 
By  and  by  We  have  news  of  ship-wreck  in  the  ^ 
same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if  we  ac-  ! 
cept  it  not  for  a  rock.     Upon  the  back  of  that  ^ 
comes  out  a  hideous  monster  with  fire  and  . 
smoke;  and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  ^ 
bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while  in  the  mean  ^ 
time  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
swords  and   bucklers,    and  then  what  hard 
heart  will  not  receive  it  for  a  pitched  field." 

The  costume,  at  least,  of  the  Chinese  stage  ' 
IS  suflScienily  appropriate  to  the  characien 
represented,  and  on  most  occasions  extremely 
splendid.     Their  gay  silksand  embroidery  are  (, 
lavished  on  the  dresses  of  the  actors,  and  as  ) 


most  of  the  serious  plays  are  historical,  and 
for  obvious  reasons  do  not  touch  on  erenu 
that  have  occurred  since  the  Tartar  conquest, 
the  costumes  represent  the  ancient  dress  of 
China,  which  in  the  case  of  females  is  nearly 
the  same  now  as  ever;  but  as  legards  men, 
very  different.  The  splendor  of  their  theatri- 
cal wardrobe  was  remarked  by  Ysbrandi  Ides, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  as  long  ago  as  l6d2L 


I 
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First  entered  a  very  beautiful  lady  magnifi- 
cently dressed  in  cluth  of  gold,  adorned  with 
jewels,  and  a  crown  on  her  head,  singing  her 
speech  with  a  charming  voice  and  agreeable 
motion  of  the  body,  playing  with  her  hands, 
in  one  of  which  she  held  a  fan.  The  prologue 
thus  performed,  the  play  followed,  the  story 
of  which  tturned  upon  a  Chinese  emperor  long 
since  dead,  who  had  behaved  himself  well 
towards  his  country,  and  in  honor  of  whose 
meoiory  the  play  was  written.  Sometimes 
he  appeared  in  royal  robes,  with  a  flat  ivory 
sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  his  ofli- 
cers  showed  themselves  with  ensigns,  arms, 
mnd  drums,  kc 

Some  of  their  stage  pieces  are  no  doubt  of 
a  vulgar  and  indecent  description ;  but  these 
in  general  constitute  the  amusement  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  society,  and  are  generally  adap- 
ted to  the  taste  of  those  who  odl  for  tnem  at 
private  entertainments,  as  already  noticed. — 
A  list  of  the  plays  which  the  company  of  ac- 
tors is  prepared  to  represent,  is  handed  to  the 
principal  guest,  who  makes  his  selection  in 
the  way  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
audience. 

The  first  specimen  of  a  play  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Jesuit  Premare,  who  al- 
though actually  residing  at  Peking,  and  a 
most  accomplished  Chinese  scholar,  (as  ap- 
pears from  his  Notitia  Lingu<B  Simca^)  did 
not  give  more  than  the  prose  parts,  leaving 
out  the  lyrical  portions,  or  those  which  are 
sung  to  music,  because,  as  he  observes,  **  they 
are  lull  of  allusions  to  things  unfamiliar  to  us, 
and  figures  of  speech  very  difficult  for  us  to 
observe."  Voltaire  made  Premare^s  transla- 
tion of  the  Orphan  of  Chaou  the  groundwork 
of  one  of  his  best  tragedies,  U  Orphelin  de  la 
Chine:  it  is  founded  on 'an  event  which  oc- 
curred about  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Confucius.  In  this  plot.  Dr.  Hurd  remarked 
a  near  resemblance  in  many  points  to  that  of 
the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  where  the  young 
Orestes  is  reared  by  his  ptedagogust  or  tutor, 
until  he  is  old  enough  to  enact  summary  jus- 
tice on  the  murderers  of  his  father  Agamem- 
non* 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  a  number  of 
instances  in  which  the  management  of  the 
Chinese  plays  assimilates  them  very  remark- 
ably to  that  of  the  Greek  drama;  and  they 
may  both  be  considers  d  as  originals,  while 
the  theatres  of  most  other  nations  are  copies. 
The  first  perton  who  enters,  generally  intro- 
duces himself  to  the  audience  exactly  in  the 
Bame  way,  and  states  briefly  the  opening  cir- 
cumstances of  the  action.  The  occasional, 
though  not  very  frequent  or  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  the  unities  in  the  Chinese  drama»  may 
easily  be  matched  in  most  other  languages, 
and  examples  of  the  same  occur  *ren  in  some 
of  the  thirty-three  Greek  tmgedifs  that  re- 
main to  us ;  for  the  unity  of  action  is  not  ob- 
served in  the  Hercules  furens  of  Euripides ; — 
nor  that  of  lime  in  the  AffJimeriinon  of  iEschy- 
iug,  Trachvnians  of  Sophocles,  and  the  ***up- 
pliants  of  £uripides;  nor  that  of  place  in  the 


Eumenides  of  iEscbylus.  The  unimportance 
however,  of  a  rigid  attenUon  to  these  famous 
unities  has  long  since  been  determined,  and  it 
is  admittted  that  even  Aristotle,  to  whom 
they  have  all  been  attributed,  mentions  only 
that  of  action  at  length,  merely  hints  at  that 
of  time,  and  of  place  says  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Premare's  specimen  of  the  Chinese  stage 
was  followed,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  cen- 
tury, by  the  translation  of  the  *«Heir  in  Old 
Age,"  which  is  in  fact  a  comedy  from  the 
same  collection  (the  Hundred  plays  of  Yuen) 
that  had  afibrded  the  former  sample.  In  this 
the  translator  supplied,  for  the  first  time,  the 
lyrical  or  operatic  portions  which  are  .sung  to 
music,  as  well  as  the  prose  dialogue,  having 
endeavored,  as  he  observes  in  the  introduc- 
tion, *'to  render  both  into  English  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  best  convey  the  spirit  of  the 
original,  without  departing  iar  from  its  liter- 
al meaning."  The  •*Heir  in  old  Age"  serves 
to  illustrate  some  very  important  points  con- 
nected with  the  Chinese  character  and  cus- 
toms. It  shows  the  consequence  which  they 
attach  to  the  due  performance  of  the  oblations 
at  the  tombs  of  departed  ancestors,  as  well  as 
to  the  leaving  male  representatives,  who  may 
continue  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  describes 
the  ceremonies  at  the  tombs  very  exactly  in 
detail.  The  play  shows  the  handmaid  is 
merely  a  domestic  slave,  and  that  both  her^ 
self  and  oflsprin^  belcHig  to  the  wife,  properly 
so  called,  or  which  a  man  can  legally  have 
only  one. 

We  have  given  these  remarks  on  the 
Chinese  theatre,  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mending the  stage  as  it  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed  in  that  or  any  other  country.  In  our 
own  view,  notwithstanding  the  apologies  and 
the  defence  often  made  in  its  favor,  it  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  self-delusion  by  which  the 
mind  of  man,  when  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
character  and  prospects,  or  with  the  allot- 
ments of  Providence  designed  for  his  correc- 
tion and  improvement,  seeks  to  withdraw 
from  them  to  regions  of  fancy  where  he  may 
lose  his  burthen  for  a  time. 
*'  If  man  were  boppv,  r«v<>lling8  woald  cease.** 
The  theatre  always  strikes  us  like  a  splen- 
did quack  shop,  full  ul  Uhe  medicines,  and 
thronged  with  dupes,  deluded  to  their  ruin. 
The  scene  is  the  more  sad  to  an  intelligent 
and  philanthropic  eye,  because  something 
more  important  than  the  health  is  involved. 

IJuparalled  Mental  Operations* 

The  following  un  para  lied  mental  operations 
in  Arithmetic,  by  Mr.  Abiani  Hagaman  of 
i  righton,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  have  been 
fo  extraordinary  and  remarkable  that  the  wri- 
ter would  most  resf^ecilully  solicit  a  place  for 
them  in  the  Tribune.     The  following  are  the  ^ 
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multiplications  mentally  performed  by  Mr.  H. 
or  in  his  head,  as  the  common  phrase  is,  se- 
lected with  much  care  and  attention,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  time  of  performing 

each: 

Ist— 987654  >^345678=341,410,259,412. 

2d— 9763214  X  2345673  =  22,877,899,509,- 
092 

3d— 46375619  M  54625125=  2,533,273,984,- 

827  375. 
4ih— 123456789  X 123456789  =15;241, 578,- 

750  l90  521. 

5ih— 9615324516  X  4256484144  —  40,927,- 
476,341,768474,304. 

6th— 82527613529  X  49243126216=  4,063,- 
917,606,786,202,647,264. 

7th— 951 427523675  X  484324256144  =460r 
799,427.678.822.324,209,200. 

8th8315324635l9  X  643234375246  »  534,- 
870,264,66841 1 ,25!  ,650,674. 

9ih—6487284I8968X  421875625125=273,- 
682,706,444,726,657, 1 2 1 .000. 

The  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  examples 
he  accomplished  in  from  one  and  a-half  to  two 
hours ;  fifih,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  exam- 
ples from  two  to  three  hours.  Ttie  ninth  ex- 
amples he  actually  accomplished  in  less  than 
one  hour,  owing  to  the  favorable  nature  of  the 
multiplier  (421675625125).  Here  it  will  be 
seen  Mr.  H.  has  multiplied  twelve  places  of 
figures  by  twelve  places,  showing  a  most 
powerful  strength  of  memory,  to  carry  out  and 
retain  a  result  of  such  vast  magnitude  **  in  the 
head"  alone.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  great- 
est mental  accomplishment  in  numbers  on  re- 
cord. Colburd,  it  is  said,  in  his  best  days, 
could  multiply  but  five  or  six.  Mr.  H.  has 
given  his  attention  mostly  to  mathematical 
studies  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  solving 
abiruse  and  difficult  questions  in  the  various 
branches  of  mathematics,  though  it  was  but 
very  recently  that  he  commenced  his  mental 
operations.  Mr.  H.  has  been  an  invalid  for 
the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  during 
which  time  he  has  been  confined  to  his  room 
— yet  so  strong  is  his  attachment  to  mathe- 
matical studies,  that  his  friends  can  scarcely 
prevail  upon  him  to  forego  it  even  for  one  day. 
—iV;  Y.  Tribune. 


COST  OF  WAR  AND  ITS  INHUMANITY. 

The  line-of-battle-ship  North  Carolina, 
which  lies  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York,  doubtless  has  cost  more  money  than  all 
the  donations  made  to  Yale  College,  and  the 
entire  funds  invested  in  its  erection,  since  the 
institution  was  founded.  What  a  fruitful  to- 
pic of  reflection  is  War — its  demoralizing  in- 
fluences,  its  flagrant  waste  of  human  life,  and 
its  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  a  direct 
tax  upon  the  toil  of  the  people  ! 

What  has  Yale  College  accomplished  ? — ^It 
has  filled  the  land  with  educated  men  and 
scholars;  spread  over  every  portion  of  this 
vast  Union  learned  divines,  lawyers,  physi- 
cians, scholars,  statesmen.  It  has  given  to 
the  rising  generation  its  instructors ;  to  com- 
merce and  the  arts,  men  of  intelligence  and 


integrity;  to  science  the  most  enlightened 
minds;  to  literature  the  purest  and  loftiest 
devotion ;  and  diffused  over  our  whole  country 
an  influence  so  extensive  in  its  ramifications, 
and  so  stupendous  in  their  moral,  social,  poll- 
tical  and  religious  results,  that  they  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  computation. 

What  has  the  "North  Carolina*'  battle- 
ship achieved,  and  what  is  it  proposed  she 
shall  accomplish  ?  A  proud  monument  of 
human  skill,  she  lies  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters  a  u.^eless  engine  of  modem  warfare. 
Garrisoned  by  nearly  eight  handred  men  and 
officers,  the  cost  for  her  support,  in  addition  to 
the  original  outlav  of  halt  a  million,  is  enor- 
mous. Well,  when  put  to  her  legitimate 
uses,  does  she  spread  Knowledge  instead  of 
diffusing  ignorance ;  cultivate  peac«.  instead 
of  discord ;  carry  over  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
the  blessings  of  civilization :  or  is  her  path 
stained  with  blood?  These  are  mere  brief 
suggestions,  which  if  amplified  would  fill  vol- 
umes ;  but  they  may  afford  copious  reflection 
for  intelligent  readers,  who  chooae  to  nm  out 
the  parallel. 

Some  months  since  a  Paixban  shell  explo- 
ded accidentally  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Mew 
York.  It  instantly  killed  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals, dreadfully  mutilated  others,  and 
spread  horror  and  consternation  over  a  popu- 
lous neighborhood.  The  newspapers  were 
full  of  lamentations,  and  the  pulpit  depreca- 
ted  the  awful  consequences  of  such  a  terrific 
explosion.  But  this  destructive  engine  of  war 
only  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and  slaughtered  only  a  frac- 
tional part  of  the  number  it  was  intended  to 
kill !  Ships  of  war,  Paixban  guns,  and  ex- 
plosive shells  are  designed  to  murder  men  by 
wholesale,  but  when  one  is  accidentally 
slaughtered  by  these  terrific  implements,  bow 
long  and  loud  are  public  lamentations.  War 
is  the  device  of  corrupt  and  perfidious  men 
— Peace  the  attribute  of  God. 

[New  Haven  Paper. 

Gaming  fbr  Amusement. 

Mr.  Green,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  so- 
called  **  gaming  for  amusement,"  tells  an  in- 
cident, the  substance  of  which  we  will  try  to 
give; 

In  1836,  Mr.  G.  went  down  the  Mississippi, 
on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  The  boat  (the 
Mediterranean)  was  a  splendid  one,  and  had 
a  large  number  of  passengers,  among  whom 
were  many  gamblers.  They  entertained 
themselves  by  playing,  but  the  pigeons  were 
scarce.  The  boat  arrived  at  Memphis,  and 
roonded  to,  touched  at  the  wharf  boat. — 
Among  those  who  stepped  aboard  was  a 
young  man  apparently  of  about  eighteen 
years.  Green  saw  him  enter  the  cabin,  and 
noted  the  genteel  stranger ;  the  flash  H  his 
eye,  and  the  elegance  of  bis  exterior,  told  him 
that  he  was  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  fond 
of  excitement  and  perhaps  fond  of  play.  He 
approached  him  and  asked  him  if  he  played. 
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'*  I  have  occasionally  played  whist,  and  a 
few  other  games,  merely  for  amusement  at 
home  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  college." — 
**  Will  you  take  a  hand  with  us  at  whist?"' — 
The  other  assented  and  sat  down  with  three 
*'  sporting  gents,"  whom  he  did  not  suspect 
to  he  gamesters.  They  shuffled,  dealt  and 
played,  and  soon  concluded  to  stake  a  quarter 
a  corner,  and  make  the  play  more  interesting. 
They  increased  the  bets :  they  ran  from  the 
insigniticant  quarter  to  6ve  dollars  a  piece. 
The  young  collegian  became  excited  and 
playea  with  great  warmth.  They  changed 
the'  game ;  whist  was  too  lon^  and  dull. 
Brsff  was  the  game.  This  furmshed  a  tine 
field  lor  doubling  bets.  The  young  man  was 
now  playing  high,  but  he  lost  more  than  he 
won.  He  Imd  taken  his  pocket  book  out  and 
from  time  to  time  lost  from  it,  already  about 
two  thousand  dollars.  It  was  empty.  He 
repaired  to  his  stateroom,  took  a  pacEage  of 
several  thousands,  and  brought  to  the  table. 
Brag  was  resumed  ;  the  passion  for  the  game 
was  now  at  its  flood  in  the  young  man.  His 
excitement  was  intense.  The  blue  veins  of 
his  temple  throbbed  and  swelled  almost  to 
bursting.  His  spirited  eyes  flashed  and  his 
cheeks  were  flushed  and  hot.  Yet  he  did  not 
reuieve  a  single  dollar,  he  lost,  ever  lost-. 

The  victim  was  drunk  with  excitement ;  he 
played  without  reason,  and  was  almost  blinded 
with  madness  at  his  losses.  The  pigeon  was 
getting  well  plucked.  He  had  laid  four  hun- 
dred upon  the  table ;  'twas  his  bet  upon  his 
hand.  The  clerk  entered  the  cabin,  and  an- 
nounced their  arrival  at  Helena,  where  the 
stranger  was  to  land,  and  advised  him  to 
step  to  the  lower  ij^uard  if  he  would  be  ready. 
He  jumped  up,  left  his  bet  upon  the  cloth,  and 
repaired  to  the  lower  guard. 

He  changed  his  mind.  He  had  a  faint. hope 
of  retrieving ;  he  would  go  back  and  play  on. 
He  return^,  the  boat  resumed  her  course, 
and  he  sat  down  to  play.  Before  morning  he 
bad  not  a  cent  of  money ;  every  dollar  lost. 
They  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  three 
ffamsters  leA  the  boat  and  divided  the  spoils. 
They  amounted  to  9lf500  a  piece.  Mr. 
Green  met  the  young  man  three  days  after 
io  the  street.  He  was  an  altered  man.  His 
eye  was  sickly,  his  cheek  was  thin,  haggard 
and  very  pale;  he  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  not  slept  for  three  days  and  nights.  His 
ffold  watch  was  absent,  and  the  diamond  pin 
he  had  sported  before.  '*  You  have  not  left 
the  city  yet  ?"  said  Mr.  G.  '  No,  I  am  una- 
ble to  do  60  for  want  of  money.  My  watch 
and  diamond  pin  I  have  pledged  for  a  trifle  to 
the  pawn-broker,  I  would  go  if  I  could  bor- 
row the  means.  Can  you  let  roe  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty?"— Mr.  G. — saw  he  was 
under  an  impulse  he  could  not  account  for ; 
the  horrid  change  in  his  appearance,  the  ut- 
ter desolation  which  his  loss  had  worked  upon 
the  young  man  struck  him,  but  the  gambler 
likes  not  to  look  U|>on  the  poor  victim  of  his 
deirilish  arts.  He  gave  him  the  money  to  rid 
himself  of  the  face  that  would  haunt  him. 


The  younff  man  turned  upon  his  heel,  and 
never  saw  him  again.  Two  years  after,  Mr. 
G.  was  sitting  in  the  Louisville  Hotel.  An 
old  man  entered  and  asked  him  if  his  name 
was  Green.  «« It  is."  He  then  recounted  to 
Mr.  G.  the  circumstances  of  that  night,  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  met  the  young  man  since. 
"  No  sir !"  **  Don't  tell  me,  no,*'  said  the  old 
man,  **  don't  tell  me,  no  ;  tell  me  where  he 
is."  "  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  never  seen 
him  since,"  said  Mr.  G.  The  old  man  burst 
into  tears.  **  He  was  my  son,  sir.  That  was 
the  last  we've  heard  of  him  ever  since,  for 
two  long  years,  not  a  word  can  I  hear,  not 
a  single  trace  of  him  throughout  the  land! 
Tell  me  where,  or  how  I  can  find  word  of 
him."  The  old  man's  grief  was  overpower- 
ing, and  Green  could  not  give  him  a  single 
hope. 

The  subject  did  not  recur  to  his  mind  till 
years  after;  not  till  after  he  had  reformed. 
Mr.  Green  was  a  passenger  on  a  boat  bound 
from  Cincinnati  to  Maysville.  He  there  fell 
into  conversation  with  a  lady,  whom  he  found 
to  have  great  aversion  to  gaming.  She  told 
him  that  during  the  younger  years  oi  her 
boys,  they  had  been  in  tne  habit  of  playing 
whist  at  4iome  with  their  parents  for  amusC" 
merU,  That  in  '36  her  husband  went  to  Ar- 
kansas to  buy  land.  Her  oldest  son  had  just 
returned  from  college.  Wishing  to  transmit 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  her  husband  he  was 
despatched  with  it ;  that  he  fell  among  gam- 
blers on  the  river  and  was  fleeced  out  of  every 
dollar.  They  had  never  heard  of  him.  It 
has  broken  the  heart  of  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  young  man's  oldest  sister  had 
died  a  lunatic*  another  was  an  inmate  of  the 
Insane  Asylum  at  Maysville.  His  brother 
had  lost  his  reason,  and  was  dragging  out  a 
poor  lunatic's  existence.  The  father,  after 
two  or  three  years  travel  through  the  United 
States  and  Texas  in  search  of  his  abandoned 
boy,  had  finally  dissipated  his  property,  and 
died  a  drunkard's  death. 

Her  own  grey  hairs  were  also  nearly 
brought  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  She  was 
dependent  upon  charity  for  support.  All : — 
the  wreck  of  mind  and  happiness,  the  loss  of 
her  dear  boy,  the  death  of  her  husband,  the 
insanity  of  her  children,  she  attributed  en- 
tirely to  these  first  parlor  games  for  amuse' 
ment. 

Verily,  it  is  true,  that  there  is  a  fascination 
in  this  gaming,  that  if  one  but  wet  the  soles 
of  his  shoes  m  the  margin  of  the  stream,  he 
will  be  drawn  into  its  irresistible  current,  and 
be  carried  away  to  irrevocable  ruin. — We** 
tern  paper. 

From  the  Lynchburg  Virginian, 

Perilous  Adventure. 

Ascent  OF  TH^  Natural  Bridge  the  second 
TIME.  -It  will  be  recollected  that,  many  years 
ago,  the  Natural  Bridge  was  ascended  by  Col. 
James  H.  Piper,  then  a  student  at  Washing- 
on  college,  and  now  a  member  of  the  State, 
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Senate.  A  graphic  account  of  this  hazardous 
exploit,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Caruthers,  has 
heen  long  hefore  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
many  persons  who  have  visited  the  Bridge, 
have  regarded  the  story  as  fabulous,  deeming 
the  achievement  absolutsly  impossible.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  by  the  following  brief 
narrative,  with  which  we  have  been  kindly 
famished  from  an  authentic  source,  that  the 
ascent  has  been  a  second  time  successfully 
achieved.  Certainly  he  must  have  steady 
nerves  and  indomitable  self-reliance  who  puts 
life  and  limb  in  such  imminent  peril : 

Remarkable  Feat.— On  Saturday,  the  26th 
of  July,  there  being  besides  myself,  several 
guests  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Luster  at  the  Na- 
tural Bridge,  we  concluded  to  walk  up  and 
Tiew  that  stupendous  prodigy  of  nature,  with 
which  "nought  made  by  human  hands  can 
vie."  and  accordingly,  several  of  us  repaired 
thither,  and  after  bem^  lost  in  enchantment 
for  some  considerable  time  in  gazing  upon  the 
far- famed  attractions,  we  returned  to  a  small 
house  on  the  road  side,  between  the  bridge 
and  the  tavern,  where  we  were  favored  with 
an  old  paper  containing  an  account  of  the  as- 
cension of  the  bridge  by  Mr.  Piper,  many 
years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Caruthers.^ 
While  some  of  us,  entirely  incredulous,  were 
warmly  discussing  its  title  to  credibility,  we 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  cry,  "Some 
one  is  climbing  the  bridge  I"    With  the  avid- 
ity of  men  anxious  to  maintain  their  opinion, 
until  convinced  of  its  falsity   by  occular  de- 
monstration, we  immediately  rushed  en  masse 
to  the  top  of  the  bridge,  still  inwardly  doubt- 
ing the  possibility  of  what  the  next  moment 
met  our  astonished  sight ;   the  ascension  of 
the  bridge !      When  we    arrived  there,  we 
found  two    gentlemen  on    the  bridge,  who 
pointed  us  to  Mr.  Shaver,  the  hero  of  the  oc- 
casion, standing  at  the  distance  of  170  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  a  bench  (as  it  is  termed) 
apparently  too  narrow  to  stand  upon   even 
without  motion.    From  the  testimony  of  the 
gentlemen  present,  we  learned  that  Mr.  Sha- 
ver, passing  by  there  in  the  morning,  conclu- 
ded to  attempt  the  ascension,  merely  (I  sup- 
pose) to  gratify  his  own  curiosity  or  that  of 
others.    Without  any  preparation,  he  imme- 
diately commenced  chmoing  directly  under 
the  well-known  eedar  stump,   about  ten  or 
fiheen  paces  higher  up  the  stream  than  the 
place  from  whence  Mr.  Piper  is  said  to  have 
started,  and  withal  a  much  more  difficult 
place  to  ascend,  as  any  one  may  ascertain  by 
examination.  After  going  perpendicular  about 
30  feet,  he  came  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  where 
he  rested  a  little,  and  proceeded  on  to  another 
ledge  protruding  a  little  from  the  main  body 
of  rock ;    thence  directly  up  the  steep  and 
rugged  rid^e  lying  between  the  deep  ravines 
on  each  side  of  the  cedar  swamp  until  he 
came  to  the  bench  where  I  first  saw  him. 

While  upon  that  bench  which  is  about  forty 
feet  from  tne  top,  Mr.  Sharer  inscribed  his 
name  in  very  legible  characters,  which  may 
be  seen  by  any  one  from  the  top  of  the  bridge. 


He  then  advanced  up  the  stream,  along  the 
very  edge  of  the  awful  precipice  that  orer- 
hangs  the  ravine,  until  he  came  around  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stump  from  where  he 
started.    He  then  came  to  the  last  ascent  of 
any  danger,  and  it  was  truly  awful  to  see  a 
man  attempting  to  climb  an  overhanging  cliff 
at  the  distance  of  180  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  dreadful  abyss  that  yawned  beneath 
him,  while  in  ascending  his  back  was  in  some 
measure  downward,  and  he  had  moreover  fre- 
quently to  remove  loose  stones,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  hold  for  his  hand.    In  making  the  first 
effort  either  his  strength  or  resolution  failed 
him,  and  he  returned  to  the  bench  and  rested. 
My  feelings  at  this  moment  were  uuly  inde- 
scribable.   To  see  a  fellow  being  poised,  as 
it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth,  with  bare- 
ly a  possibility  of  ascent  or  descent,  dining 
to  the  precarious  shrubbery  on  the  side  of  a 
lofty  precipice,  at  the  base  of  which  I  expec- 
ted every  moment  to  see  him  dashed  to  atoms, 
produced  a  sensation  I  cannot  describe.    Some 
of  the  more  cautious  and  prudent  of  the  com- 
pany proposed  sending  for  ropes  by  which  to 
draw  him  up ;  which  was  hardly  possible  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  as  perhaps  none  of 
us  had  courage  sufficient  to  venture  down  the 
ravine  far  enough   to  see  him  on  the  side 
where  he  then  was.     We  were  fearful  even 
to  speak  to  him.    Nereriheless,  after  direst- 
ing  himself  of  his  boots,  and  swinging  them 
around  his  neck  with  his  handkerchief,   he 
made  the  second  effort,  in  which  he  happily 
succeeded  amid  our  happiest  congratulations. 
He  was  very  pale,  and  in  a  perfect  tremor 
when  he  arrived  at  the  top,  from  which  he 
had  not  entirely  recovered  before  I  took  my 
leave. 

The  gentlemen  present  were  Messrs.  Ben- 
jamin  A.  Holmes,  James  Campbell,  John  G. 
Jefferson,  Capt.  James  A.  Gibson,  Capt.  Joel 
Lackland,  Claudius  Tompkins,  John  Luster, 
Albert  H.  Luster,  S.  H.  Luster,  and  S.  H. 
Carter — who  will  corroborate  the  statement. 

A  fool-hardy  and  vain-glorious  risk. — Ed. 
P.  Magazine. 

Manner  of  Threshing  In  Greece. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  July,  and  the 
weather  was  becoming  very  hot,  so  that  I 
could  not  stir  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
without  my  umberella ;  but  in  the  morning  it 
was  my  practice  to  get  up  at  five  o^clock,  and 
stroll  with  Demotropolos  to  the  columns  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  where,  seated  on  a 
cool  pedestal,  on  the  shady  side  of  the  col- 
umns, I  used  to  be  much  entertained  at  the 
industnr  of  the  Athenians ;  for  all  around  the 
base  of  the  columns,  for  at  least  one  hondred 
yards,  the  Athenians  have  pared  it  with  larm 
stones,  and  they  make  use  of  it  as  a  thresh- 
ing floor. 

Their  mode  of  threshing  is  peculiar. 
Ther  fix  in  the  ground  a  large  pott,  which 
rises  about  five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  and  to 
this  they  fasten  a  long  rope,  nailed  on  i^t  the 
bottom.    To  this  rope  is  attached    twelve 
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horsps  nbreast ;  the  rope  letding  to  the  hal- 
ter of  the  nearest  is  about  tweaty  feet,  and 
another  shorter  rope  coromanic<ites  to  the 
halter  of  another  horse,  and  so  on,  till  all  the 
horses  are  fastened  in  this  manner,  four  feet 
from  each  other,  and  all  abreast. 

The  driver  then  smacks  his  whip,  and  off 
they  bound  over  the  corn  strewed  over  their 
feet ;  the  further  horse  being  obliged  to  gal- 
lop, while  the  nearer  horse  merely  goes  at  a 
ffentle  trot.  In  five  or  six^rainutes  the  nearest 
horse,  by  the  coils  of  the  rope  round  the  post, 
is  drawn  close  to  it ;  and  no  more  rope  re- 
maining,  they  are  all  brought  to  a  stand  still. 
The  horses  are  then  unyoked,  their  heads 
turned  the  reverse  way,  and  the  horse  which 
was  previously  the  nearest,  and  who  before 
only  had  to  trot  gently,  is  now  placed  farthest 
from  the  post,  and  forming  the  extremity  of 
the  circumference,  is,  in  his  turn,  obliged  to 
go  full  gallop,  and  in  this  manner  the  corn  is 
threshed. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  expeditious  mode, 
and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  horses  were  un- 
yoked, the  stubble  cleared  away,  and  the 
wheat  was  remaining  on  the  stones.  It  is 
afterwards  swept  together  into  an  heap,  and 
an  upright  screen  ^is  made  use  of,  as^ainst 
wliich  they  dash  the  corn,  the  wheat  falling 
throusrh,  and  the  husks  remaining  outside. 
The  sifted  wheat  is  then  collected,  placed  in 
bags,  and  the  horses  are  laden  with  it,  and 
carry  it  away  wherever  it  may  be  desired. 
I  went  repeatedly,  during  the  latter  end  of 
July,  to  see  this  operation.  There  were 
several  large  stacks  of  wheat  piled  around ; 
and  one  person  had  the  use  of  each  thresh- 
ing ground  one  morning,  another  the  next ; 
but  the  place  was  large  enough  for  two  or 
three  similar  operations  lo  go  on  at  the  same 
time. — [Cochran's  Wanderings  in  Greece,] 

MOVEBIENTS  ON    THE    WESTERN    MOUNTAINS 

AHONO  THE  FuB  Traders. — The  present,  it 
appears,  has  been  a  very  favorable  year  for 
obtaining  robes  and  furs ;  the  winter  was 
mild  and  there  was  very  little  snow.  Tlie 
company  (a  part  of  whom  have  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  under  Mr.  Viunei)  had  collected  about 
six  hundred  packs  of  buffalo  robes  and  a  quan- 
tity of  beaver;  they  started  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie (the  upper  fort)  with  four  Mackinaw 
boats  and  four  hundred  packs  of  buffalo  robes, 
and  descended  the  Platte  river  about  ninety 
miles,  when  the  waiir  became  so  low  tbat 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  voyage  ; 
they  landed  their  peltries  at  the  Cedar  Bluffs, 
ancl  sent  back  to  the  fort  for  wagons. 

Whilst  there.  Colonel  Kearney  with  two 
handred  and  fifteen  dragoons  arrived  on  the 
17ih  of  June.  He  sent  out  a  deputation  to  a 
Sioux  village  to  invite  the  Indians  to  a  talk. 
The  Sioux  could  not  be  found  ;  he  then  went 
on  to  Fort  Platte,  (the  lower  fort,)  and  there 
had  the  Sioux  Indians  assembled,  held  a  talk 
with  them,  and  entered  into  an  agreement, 
or  treaty  with  them  to  regulate  their  conduct 
with  the  whites.    Ue  al  uight  (Ired  his  artill- 


ery, discharged  a  bomb  and  some  rockets  in 
the  air,  and  surprised  and  astonished  the  In- 
dians exceedingly. 

Col.  Kearney  intended  to  go  to  the  Chimney, 
thence  to  the  South-pass,  and  from  that  point 
to  Fort  William  on  the  Arkansas. 

Whilst  the  traders  were  waiting  at  the  Ce- 
dar Bluffs,  550  wagons  of  Oregon  emigrants 
passed  them.  They  had  gotten  along  very 
well ;  the  Pawnees  had  shot  a  few  of  their 
cattle,  and  caught  a  few  of  their  men  strag- 
gling from  camp,  and  had  stripped  them,  but 
did  no  further  injury. 

On  the— day  of  June,  the  traders  started 
from  the  Cedar  Bluffs  toward  Missouri,  with 
10  wagons,  123  packs  of  buffalo  robes,  and  6 
packs  of  beaver,  and  came  in  rapidiv  without 
difl&culty.  They  met  with  no  Indians,  saw 
plenty  of  buffalo,  and  came  to  the  mouth  of 
Kansas,  175  miles,  in  28  dajs.  On  a  part  of 
the  route  they  were  straitened  for  provi- 
sions. 

Mr.  Cabanne  is  behind  on  the  IVapello, 
which  is  aground.  When  they  left,  there 
were  55  men  at  Fort  Platte,  and  35  at  Fort 
John. 

In  the  Indian  country  they  fell  in  with  An- 
tonio Rubidoux,  who  had  been  trading  with 
the  Snakes  and  Yutaws.  He  had  with  him 
40  or  fifty  horses  and  mules,  and  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  worth  of  peltries.  He 
had  been  successful  in  trading  with  the  In- 
dians ;  the  Yutaws  had  once  robbed  his  fort 
when  led  in  the  custody  of  some  Spaniards, 
but  they  were  generallv  very  friendly  with 
him.  He  stopped  with  his  brother  at  St.  Jo- 
seph.— Selected. 


He  Never  Speaks  Kind  to  Me. — Conversing 
the  other  day  with  an  interesting  little  girl 
between  the  age  of  six  and  seven,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  impress  upon  her  mind  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  was  due  from  her  to  her  own  pa- 
rent whom  every  body  loves.  I  was  perfect- 
ly thunderstruck  with  her  answer.  Looking 
me  full  in  the  face  with  her  soft  blue  eyes, 
she  replied,  **He  never  speaks  kind  to  me." 
Perhajs  the  Christian  father,  harassed  with 
the  cares^f  life,  was  unconscious  that  he  had 
rous^hly  checked  the  fond  attention  of  his 
child ;  hut  could  cares  or  the  interruptions  of 
his  child,  excuse  un kindness  or  a  total  want 
of  tokens  of  endearment  ?  Will  the  fathers 
examine  their  habits  on  this  point  ? — Warsaw 
Visitor. 


Enterprise. — The  schooner  Francis  Amy 
arrived  at  Baltimore  on  Monday,  having  on 
board  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in 
specie,  recovered  from  the  wreck  of  the  Span- 
ish ship  San  Pedro,  sunk  on  the  Spanish  Main. 
This  money,  the  Baltimore  American  says,  is 
the  property  of  the  **San  Pedro  Company," 
of  that  city,  which  a  short  time  ago  fitted  out 
an  expedi  i'iii  to  search  ihc  buuken  ship  by 
means  of  a  diving  bell. 
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AN  APBICAN  SCARBCRnW. 

'hit  lingular  way  of  scaring  away  birds 
',  from  cornfieida,  is  drown  and  described  by 
I  Lander,  in  his  travels  in  Africa.  He  ob- 
'  terred  iiagei  erected  in  ilie  cultivated  fieldt 

T  Yaourie,  along  the  baoka  of  the  Nigpr, 
l  while  I  e  was  oo  bis  boat-voyage  down  that 
'  great  river,  whose  mouth  be  discovered  in 
1   th«  year  1930. 

I  Among  the  moat  impoitaat  branchea  of 
I  reading  which  the  tnah  of  the  day  ibrowa 
;  into  the  bacicground,  is  that  of  voyages  and 
travels :  a  department  always  regarded  by  sen- 
I  aible  men  as  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 

-.    If  jnstly  so  considered  a  ibousaod,  or 

•  an  hundred  or  tiRy  years  ago,  how  much  is 
',  its  importance  now  increased,  since  so  many 
I  Tolnmea  have  been  added  10  our  libraries. 

The  following  is  Hr.  Lander's  description 
',   of  iheSrareeruw  above  depicted. 

"  On  all  the  borders  of  the  numerous  branch- 
I  es  of  the  Niger,  as  well  as  oo  its  small  islands, 
'  vast  quantities  of  com  were  growing;  and  it 
I  being  near  the  time  of  harveBi,  it  was  nearly 
I  ripe,  and  waved  over  the  water's  edge  very 
I  prellily-  Platforms  were  everywhere  erected 
I  to  the  height  of,  or  rather  above  the  com, 
■  which  grows  as  high  as  ten  or  twelve  feel. 
'  People  were  stationed  on  these  to  scare  away 
I  the  numerous  flights  of  small  birds,  which  do 
'  great  mischief,  and  woald,  withoat  ibis  pre- 
I  caution,  destroy  the  hopes  of  ihc  cultivator. 
I  A  boy  or  girl,  and  in  many  cases  a  woman 
'  with  a  chifd  ai  her  bressi,  and  even  a  whole 
I  family  together,  we  observed  on  the  plat- 
I  forms,  amusing  themselves  in  this  manner, 
I  without  the  slightest  shade  or  covering  of  any 
I  kind  to  shelter  them  from  the  fierceness  of 
I  (be  Bunbeams.  Standing  erect  and  motion- 
I  less,  many  of  them  looked  like  stataes  of 
,   black  marble  rather  than  living  human  be- 

•  ings ;  but  others,  particularly  Lhe  women, 
I  disregarding  ibeir  duty,  were  industriously 
I  employed  in  plaiting  straw,  suppljfing  the 
'  wants  of  their  children,  manufacturing  mats, 
,  dressing  provisions.  Sic.  In  order  the  more 
I  efleciually  to  frighten  away  the  birds,  several 
'  of  the  watcbera  were  furnished  wiifa  slings 
I   and  stones,  in  the  use  of  which  they  seem  to 

be  very  skilful ;  besides  these,  pieces  d'  rope 


were  fastened  from  the  plaiforat  to  m  tree  at  ) 
some  distance,  to  which  large  calabashes  I 
were  susjiended,  with  boles  in  them,  throogfa  ( 
which  sticks  were  passed,  so  ibai  when  lbs  ) 
rope  is  pulled  they  make  a  loud  clattering  ( 
noise.  The  calabashes  are  sometimes  las-  { 
tened  whole  to  the  rope,  contsining  about  a  > 
handful  of  stones,  which  answer  the  purpose 
of  making  ■  noise  when  put  in  moiion  as  well  j 
as  the  sticks.  To  this  is  often  added  the  > 
hallooing  and  screaming  of  the  walchers,  I 
which  is  dismal  enough  to  frighten  id  evil  ; 
spirit,  and  it  rarely  fails  to  produce  the  de-  > 
sired  effect."  j 

"  The  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  nlnne^  ) 
□us  walled  towns  and  open  villages  on  the  f 
banl:s  of  the  Niger,  and  also  of  ine  islands,  ! 
we  find,  are  fur  the  most  part  Cunibrie  \ 
people — a  poor,  despised,  end  abused,  but  tni  < 
dustrlous  and  bard  working  race.  Tbey  are  > 
but  too  often  oppressed  and  persecutM  by  ' 
their  more  fortunate  and  powerful  nei^-  \ 
bors,  who  affirm  thai  they  nre  tilted  by  na-  i 
ture  only  for  slsves,  and  are  iherefbre  in-  '' 
variably  treated  by  them  as  such.  J 

"  The  Cnmbrie  also  inhabit  many  parts  of  > 
HbuasB  and  other  countries;  they  speak  ! 
diRerent  languages,  but  thev  have  all , the  ^ 
same  pursuits,  superstitions,  amusements,  and  ' 
peculiar  manners,  to  which  tbey  firmlv  and  , 
scrupulously  adhere,  .both  in  good  and  bad  ' 
fortune,  in  sickness  and  in  heatih,  in  treedon  j 
and  slavery,  at  home  and  in  foreign  coumries,  ' 
not  withstanding  the  scorn  and  derision  to  ;> 
which  it  subjects  them  ;  and  they  are  knows  ' 
to  oherish  and  maintain  them  to  the  end  of  ' 
life,  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  ibe  Hebrew  i 
does  bis  faith  ana  national  customs.  In-  ' 
heriting  from  iheir  ancestors  a  peaceful,  ' 
timid,  passionless,  incurious  disposition,  ibey  ', 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  all  who  chouse  to  molest  ,> 
them:  they  bow  their  necks  to  the  Tohe  of  '. 
slavery  without  a  murmur,  and  tnink  it  i 
a  matter  of  course;  and  perhaps  no  people  ' 
in  the  world  are  to  be  found  who  are  less  ' 
susceptible  of  intense  feeling  and  the  6ner  > 
emotions  of  the  human  mind,  on  being  siden  ) 
away  from  their  favorite  amusements  and  ■ 
pursuits,  and  from  the  bosom  of  their  wives  ') 
and  families,  than  these  Cumbrie  people,  ) 
who  are  held  in  such  general  disestrem.  \ 
Thousands  of  them  reside  in  ibe  kingdom  of  ', 
Yjioorie  and  its  provinces  of  Etgarski;  and  > 
most  of  the  slaves  in  the  capitd  have  be«o  '. 
taken  from  among  them."  i 

Ths   Lbzikoton  Sailed.— The  store  shift  / 

Lexington  lef^  the  Brooklyn  navy  fard  thm  i 

morning,  and  proceeded  to  her  destination —  S 

the  Gulf  of  MeiicD.    She  has  on  board  GOO  \ 

troops ;  250  six-chambered  rifles,  500  single  ] 

do. ;  1,200  muskets ;  and  a  large  qnantity  of  S 

ammunitioa.— firooi/yn  Eaglt.  > 

Hunott.— The  census  of  Hudson,  just  coco-  \ 

pleted,  shows  thai  the  number  of  inhabitanB  i 

i     IS  5,557,  being  a  decrease  of  114  since  184a      > 
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TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  THE  WATER  BEETLE. 


flow  Hiile  doea  the  careleM  obaeTvei  of  in- 
sects  inuigioe,  of  ih«  curious  facta  which  the 
alleatire  atudenta  of  nature  have  discoTcred 
in  the  nature  and  habita  of  the  Tarioas  ftni- 
mated  beings  around  ua !  Yet  how  important 
it  is  foi  ns,  parents,  and  for  nil  other  teach- 
ers of  the  young,  that  we  ahould  direct  the 
attention  to  aome  of  them,  or  at  leeat  show 
thai  the  aubject  is  worthy  of  regard  and  of 
study  !  Consider  that  the  hoursof  leieare  are 
the  Douis  of  temptation ;  and  that  intvlligeol 
mtadE  attracted  by  taate,  and  guided  by  habit, 
will  not  be  eiposed  Id  the  whole  force  of  ihoee 
«vil  influences  which  ruin  so  many  of  (he  jg- 
Dorant  and  ill-tnioed  around  us. 

It  ii  with  the  hope  of  giving  at  least  ati 
useful  bias  of  this  btod  to  some  minds,  and  to 
encourage  and  assist  parents  in  thus  directing 
and  instructing  ibeir  children  in  the  great 
book  of  creation  which  Uod  has  spread  open 
to  &J1  eyes,  that  we  present  in  all  Ibe  num- 
bers of  this  msgaiine  some  of  the  ioiereetmg 
-wonders  of  nature. 

We  copy  the  following  description  of  the 
figures  gif  ea  above  from  one  of  Volumes  on 
Insects,  b  Harpers'  Family  and  School  Li- 
braries : 

Among  those  insects  which  reside  in  stag- 
nant water  during  tbeir  metamorphoses,  we 
*«leel  the  water-beetle  ^Dyiitetii  marginalu,) 
to  show  its  peculiar  transformation.  The 
larrse  proceed  from  eggs  left  in  a  singularly 
formed  nidus  of  a  siUy  aubsiance,  vhieh  is 
allowed  by  the  parent  to  fioal  on  the  aurface 
of  (!ie  water :  the  part  above  is  long  and  ta- 
pering, as  if  to  serve  as  m  mark  of  some  dis- 
tiociion.  After  the  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
pays,  they  put  on  the  form  shown  in  the  un- 
der figure.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  brown 
color,  measuring  two  inches  and  a  half  in 
len^h,  and  ivtber  transparent;  the  body  ia 
covered  with  strong  shields:  tbe  end  of 'the 
abdomen  ia  ftirnished  with  two  long  appen- 
dage*, fringed  on  their  sides  with  line  hairs. 
Whea  the  larra  wishes  suddenly  to  change 


ill  posiiioa  in  the  water,  or  dart  from  the  ap-   < 
proacli  of  aome  larger  insect  or  animal,  wbi 
mi(jhi  devour  it,  the  insect  gives  a  prompt 
vermicular  movement  to  its  body,  atriking  the    < 
water  with  its  tail,  the  fringe  of  which  then    ' 
becomes  very  useful  to  the  aniroal,  since  tbe 
tail  ia  thereby  rendered  more  hi  to  resist  the 
water,  and  to  cause  the  inseci   to  advance. 
The  bead  is  rather  Bat,  armed  in  front  with 
a  pair  of  very  strong,  long,  and  curved  jaws, 
wnicb,  when  roagniBed,  appear  (o  have  at 
their  apex  an   aperture   or  an  oblong  bole, 
through  which  tbe  insect  sucka,  by  little  and   • 
little,  all  the  solid  parts  of  iia  prey,  which   \ 
generally  consist  of  other  larvK. 

They  are  even  bpld  enough  to  attach  water 
newts  and  tadpulea,  and  have  been  hnowii  ti 
seize  a  youog  tench  of  three  mches  in  leitgth 
and  to  kill  it  in  the  space  of  a  minute;  loe; 
are,  therefore,  considered  as  one  of  tbe  mus 
mischievous  animals  that  can   infest  a  fisb-   < 
pond.    The  singular  form  of  the  larva  caused   \ 
It  to  be  conaidered  by  ancient  authoia  as  anal- 
ogooa  with  tbe  shrimp  tribe,  aod  it  has  actu- 
ally been  referred  to  that  series  of  crusiaceous  J 
insects   under    the   denomination   of   Si/uilla    < 
aouatica.     Whea  arrived  at  its  full  growth,    • 
the  larva  forms  itself  an  oval  hollow  cocoon,   | 
made  of  sof\  earth  or  clay,  collected  from  the  i 
banks  of  ibe  water  it  inhabits  ;  in  a  few  days   ' 
it   diangea   into  a  chrysalis,   which   ts  of  a    | 
white  color.     After  the  space  of  three  weeks 
it  undergoes  the  last  metamorphotia,  as  rep-   ' 
resented  in  the  right-hand  6gure.  ' 

Tbe  perfect  insect  is  rather  more  than  an  ' 
inch  lo^gvof  a  blackish  olive  color,  with  tbe   \ 
outer  margins  of  the  neck  and  wings  bordered   i 
with  yellow.     The  two  sexes  of  this  insect   < 
are    easily  distinguished  from    each   other. 
The  msle  is  known  not  only  bv  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  wing-cases,  but  also  by  the  breadth   i 
of   the  fore  feel,  which  are  ahhrevlaied  and    ' 
dilated,    convex    beneaih,    and    serve    as  a 
sucker;  while  all   the  feet  of  ihf  female  are 
similar  to  one  another,  and   the  wiiig-caM'S 
are  deeply  impressed  with  a  series  ot  loogitu- 
dinal  furrows. 
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THE    SHIP   WOR 
This  !•  th«  deMraciire  liitte  «nin»t  which 

•  hai  caused  the  rapid  decay,  and  someiimei 
,  the  sudden  founderiog  of  many  ».  valuable 
'  thip  at  sea;  and  whou  depredaiioos  hare 

•  drireo  the  ship-buildrr  to  man^,  and  expensire 
,  precauiioa*  to  secure  the  noble  products  of 
I  his  skill  from  its  attacks.    It  it  chiefly  to  pro- 

ibe  plankfl  and  limbera  from  this  appa- 
I  ranily  insigni6cani  creature,  that  sheets  t£eop- 
I  per  are  now  in  general  nse  to  cover  all  that 
'  part  of  the  hall  ihal  is  under  water.  In  our 
It,  the  animals  ar«  repreaenied  as  if  living: 
il  of  the  wood,  merely  to  ahow  their  shape. 
'   Thejr  are  alwaya  buried  in  it 

The  ship-worm  has  a  Ion;  and  soft  body, 

I  farolshed  wiih  two  thin,  semi-clrculsr,  shelly 

'  scales  at  the  head,  and  with  a  fragile,  shelly 

I   tube  about  its  body,  which  increases  with  it 

I  inlength  and  breadth,  as  it  extendsits  size  and 

[s  ranges  at  equal  pace.    Whra  it  first  en- 

ers  ihe  wood,  (which  must  be  under  salt 

I  waier,  and  wiihia  eeriain  seas  or  climates,) 

\  It  is  scarcely  as  large  as  a  pin  ;  but  it  some- 

imea  inerease*  to  the  diameter  of  nearly  half 

n  inch,  and  the  length  oTa  foot     It  bores  a 

[  smooth  hole  before  it  as  it  proceeds,  which 

'  has  the  appearance  of  being  made  with  a 

I  sharp  anger ;  and  we  should  presume  that  the 

]   wood  must  be  cut  away  by  the  two  shelly 

'  scales  before  mentioned,  were  they  not  alto- 

her  too  ihin  and  bridle  to  perforai  such  a 

k.    Some  writers  suppose  the  animals  to 

'  ba  faroished  with  a  strong  acid,  with  which 

tbey  dissolve  or  softm  the  woody  fibre. 


M.— {Teredo  IfavalU-] 

It  is  remarkable  that  (be  abip-wonua  never 
interfere  wiih  each  other  in  iheir  work.     Al- 
though many  of  them  are  <^ttn  crowded  to- 
geiher  in  a  very  small  space,  they  never  cross  j 
oae-another's  track,  and  seldom  or  never  allow  ) 
the  thin  walls  left  between  iheir  galleries  U  : 
be  broken  through-    We  have  a  block  in  om  ; 
collection  of  curiosities,  about  the  size  of  a  i 
man's  fist,  which  has  the  appearance  of  an  old  j 
honeycomb,  and  feels  abont  as  light  as  a  i 
sponge.     In  the  Naval  Lyceum  at  Brooklyn  ; 
are  several  more  remarkable  specimens,  lakcn  : 
from  some  of  our  ships  relumed  from  cruizes  } 
in  ihe  tropics.  J 

Alihough  ihe  injuries  committed  by  this  j 
lilile  animal  on  ships  and  piles  driven  ioio  the  ( 
sea  are  very  great,  especially  among  the  latter  , 
in  the  dikes  ot  Holland,  the  benefit  iliey  do  | 
is  incomparably  greater,  in  aidii^  the  procos  I 
of  decay  in  fallen  trees  and  floating  limbet,  ) 
in  salt  marshes,  hays,  lie.,  in  hot  climaiM  I 
wliere  they  abound.  \ 

QnxBRc— The  number  of  eraigraats  ar-  } 

rived  at  Quebec  ihis  year  to  23d  August,  was  > 

S2,S(J3,  being  an  nicrease  of  5,695  opoo  i^e  ( 

corresponding  period  last  year.    Tonnage  ar-  i 

rived  to  same  dale  297,176  tois,  being  an  in-  i 
creats  of  127,595  mns. 

A   CSEDITABLB    8T4TB    OF    FlCTS. AmOBg   | 

the  many  good  institutions  of  MsssachusMts  '. 

there  are  none  that  present  a  more  pleasing  ; 

■tale  of  fsctsthan   ihet^avinin  Banks  of  ihe  '< 

Slate.    The  last  reiurns  uf  ihe    Insiiiutioa  ] 

now  show  49,689  depoaiioia,  and  (8^1,345  j 

(» depoeiie.  ' 
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A  TURKISH  VESSEL   AND  FISHING  AERANGEMENT 
On  the  BoapkoTiu. 


The  abore  prim,  and  the  foUowiDK  dncrip- 
tion,  we  copy  rrom  Dr.  Dekty't  interettiDg 
•'  Sketches  of  Turitey  in  1830  and  1831  :"— 

Speaking  of  ihe  village  of  Thenpeia,  he 
sayi:  "  Here  we  may  witnesa  ihe  opemiioo 
of  MkJDg  6sh,  which  i*  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  One  or  more  siont  poaii  are 
thrust  inio  the  water,  at  the  dieiance  of  one 
or  two  hundred  feet  from  the  ihoie.  Upon 
ibis  pcwi,  at  the  height  of  ten  or  Gfleen  feet 
above  tbe  water.a  wide  shed  containe  a  pet- 
son,  whose  businesa  ii  is  to  announce  the  ap- 
pearance of  fish  10  his  coniradea  on  shore.  A 
qoadrangolar  apace,  whose  limits  are  dehned 
bf  four  poata,  is  enclosed  by  nets ;  and  the 
moment  a  Bah  appears  withia  it,  he  is  inevit- 
ablf  captured.  These  fishing  ataiioosare  sur- 
rounded bf  numerous  birds,  which  watch  tbe 
capture  of  the  Rah,  and  frequenilf  deprive  the 
fisfaerraan  of  hia  prey. 

In  Tough  weather  ilicy  spread  a  few  drop* 
of  oil  on  the  surface,  which  permits  them  to 
•ee  clearly  to  a  great  depth.  I  was  aware 
that  oil  would  calm  the  surface  of  the  aea; 
bnt  mtil  recently  I  did  not  know  that  it  ren- 
dered objects  more  distinct  beneath  the  eur- 
iace.  A  trinket  of  some  value  had  been  drop- 
ped out  ot  one  of  the  upper  windows  of  our 
palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  at  this  place 
waa  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Itwessosmall, 
that  dragging  for  it  would  have  been  perfect- 
ly fhiitleas;  and  it  was  accordingly  given  up 
for  lost,  when  one  of  the  servants  proposed  lo 
drop  a  little  oil  on  the  anrface.  Thii  was  at- 
tempted, wi[h,  however,  but  faiot  hopes  of  suc- 
cess. To  our  astonishment,  the  trinket  im- 
mediately appeared  in  sight,  and  was  evenia- 
ally  recovered. 


The  Boaphoras,  like  the  Hellcapant,  has  in   i 
all  ages  been  celebiaied  for  the  eicelleneei 
variety  of  its  flah.    Indeed  it  eould  acarcely  < 
be  otherwise,  when  we  recollect  ila  poBi:io 
as  the  embouchure  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  ' 
Sea  of  Azof.    There  is  scarcely  a  moaib 
the  year  in  which  ibe  Bosphorus  is  not  en 
ded  with  sboals  of  fish,  pursuing  each  other  J 
for  food,  or  performing  iheir  periodical  i 
grattoDS.    Among  these  the   lunny  {Seombtr  < 
Ihynmii)  and  the  6wurd>7ish  (XipUat  gladi- 
Ml)  are  tbe  most  numerous,  and  are  a  Hrm  and   ' 
excellent  article  trf'  food.    They  are  both  ta- 
ken in  nets.    The  name  Pttamide  ia  applied   ', 
to  ibe  lunny,  though  it  belongs  in  fact  to  an- 
other species,  with  siripes  on  its  sides,  (TAyn- 
nu,p,!uma.) 

The  moat  conspieoousof  all  tfaeinhabitaata  < 
of   the  Bosphoros  are  porpoises,    (Phocana 
vulgaris,)  wbich,  availing  themselves  of  the 
gcopral  amnesty  accorded  lo  the  bnile  crea- 
tion, or  perhaps  owing  their  safely  lo  some   '■ 
popular  supersciiion,  may  be  seen  at  all  tic 
lumbliiig  about  among  the  crowds  of  boaia  i 
which  cover  ihe  Bosphorus,  wiih  entire  fear- 
lessneM.    Shoals  loo  of  smaller  fry  infeaitbe  \ 
shores;  and  the  roost  frequent  tpeciacle  ia  \ 
groups  of  men,  women  and  children,  with  ti- 
ny hooks  and  lines,  angling  for  minnowa. —  ( 
The  Sultan  himself  is  said  to  be  fond  of  this  ' 
amusement;  and  at  Besbiug  Tasb,  (Bocking  4 
Stone,)  one  of  hia  palacea,  whicb   reaeniblea 
a  Persian  Kiosk,  and  is  built  mostly  of  blue 
porcelaiD,  he  haa  a  room  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose.   A  trap-door  opena  in  the  centre  of  the  t 
apartment,  over  the  water,  where  he  can  1 
does  iiniuse  bis  itite   hours,  wiihoul  being  ob-    ' 
served  by  bissubj«ci." 
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Dr.  Kosch,  the  proprietor  of  the  skeleton 
now  in  this  city,  made  a  journey  of  discov- 
ery a  year  since,  into  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  regions,  with  particular  reference 
to  this  animal.  He  had  the  rare  gfood  for- 
tune, as  the  result  of  his  perseverance,  aided 
by  the  kind  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
disinter  the  stupendous  skeleton  which  is 
now  set  up  for  exhibition  here. 

It  has  evidently  been  done  at  great  ex- 
pense and  personal  toil ;  and  the  public, 
while  they  owe  a  debt  to  Dr.  K.,  will,  when 
paying  it,  receive  a  high  gratification  in  con- 
templating the  remains  of  a  race  of«animals 
whose  length  exceeded  that  of  all  other 
creatures  hitherto  discovered;  the  spinal 
column  of  this  skeleton  as  now  arranged 
measures  114  feet  in  length.  The  skeleton 
having  been  found  entire  enclosed  in  lime- 
stone, evidently  belonged  to  one  individual, 
and  there  is  the  fullest  ground  for  confidence 
in  its  genuineness.  The  animal  was  ma- 
rine and  camiverous,  and  at  his  death  was 
imbedded  in  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  sea 
which  once  occupied  the  region  where  Ala- 
bama now  is ;  having  myself  recently  passed 
400  miles  down  the  Alabama  river,  and 
touched  at  many  places,  I  have  had  full  op- 
portunity to  observe,  what  many  geologists 
have  affirmed,  the  marine  and  oceanic 
character  of  the  coimtry. 

Judging  from  the  abundance  of  the  re- 
mains (some  of  which  have  been  several 
years  in  my  possession)  these  animals  must 
have  been  very  numerous,  and  doubtless  fed 
upon  fishes  and  other  marine  creatures, — the 
inhabitants  of  a  region,  then  probably  of  more 
than  tropical  heat ;  and  it  appears  probable 
also,  that  this  animal  frequented  bays,  estu- 
aries and  sea-coasts,  rather  than  the  main 
ocean.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  animal, 
we  shall  doubtless  be  put  in  possession  of  Pro- 
fessor Owen's  more  mature  opinion,  after  he 
shall  have  reviewed  the  entire  skeleton.  I 
would  only  venture  to  suggest,  that  he  may 
find  little  analogy  with  whales,  and  mucn 
more  with  lizards,  according  to  Dr.  Har- 
lan*) original  opinion. 

Among  the  fossil  lizards  and  sauros,  this 
resembles  most  the  Pleisiosaurus,  from  which 
however,  it  dififers  very  decidedly. 

Most  observers  will  probably  be  struck 
with  the  snake-like  appearance  of  the  skele- 
ton. It  dififers,  however,  most  essentially 
from  any  existmg  or  fossil  serpent,  although 
it  may  cotutc  nance  the  popular  (and  I  be- 
lieve well-rounded)  impression  of  the  exist- 
ence  in  our  modern  seas,  of  huge  animals 
to  which  the  name  of  sea  serpent  has  been 
attached.     For  a  full  and  satisfieictory  state- 


ment of  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  tee  i 
communication  by  Dr.  Bigelow  of  Bomod 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  American  Joor- 
nal. 

Dr.  Kosch  has  committed  one  error  in  u- 
ming  the  fossil  skeleton  now  presented  here 
for  inspection.  By  every  claim  of  acientific 
justiee,  the  epithet  Harlani,  should  be  suffixed 
to  whatever  principal  name  may  be  fioallj 
adopted.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  most  distin^ished  comptniire 
anatomist,  who  first  called  the  attentioD  of 
the  scientific  world  to  the  btupendous  M 
animal  of  Alabama;  and  there  can  be  oo  pro- 
priety (however  kindly  it  may  hare  been 
mtrnded,)  in  imposing  the  name  of  aood)er 
individual,  who  can  claim  no  other  merit  in 
the  case,  than  the  very  humble  one  of  en- 
deavoring now,  as  well  as  formerly,  to  in- 
ken  the  public  attention  to  the  mottranuk 
able  of  our  fossil  treasures.  Dr.  K.  isibfls- 
fore  bound  to  recall  his  new  epithet,  aDdr^ 
store  to  Dr.  Harlan  the  honor  which  is  his 
due.  I  remain,  my  dear  sir,  widi  great  re- 
gard, your  friend  and  servant, 

B.  SiLLlMAlt 
Brooklyn,  L.  L,  Sept  2d,  1845. 

P.  S.— It  should  be  remarked  that  IH 
Kosch  has  also  brought  to  light,  the  mos 
grigantic  fossil  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  liDii- 
ly  that  has  ever  been  found.  It  wa«  esm 
ted  in  our  cities,  and  is  now  in  the  Briii!^ 
Museum,  having  been  purchased  lorivo 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  by  that  institit- 
tion. 


Fakmek's  Club.— On  the  3d  Septeob^' 
Mr.  Townscnd,  of  Astoria,  a  practical  ftraier- 
was  chosen  to  preside.  The  Secretarr  ret» 
an  essay  on  the  wet  and  dry  rot  in  pofa'!'^ 
read  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultnral  i^W 
of  Scotland,  last  year;  being  a  transtoii* 
from  the  German  of  F.  A.  Finckert,  ol  vrfr 
mar.  We  extract  soma  of  the  moat  iDK"*** 
ing  facts. 

The  crops  of  potatoes  in  roountainotts  i» 
tricts  are  found  invariably  to  be  of  better  qw^ 
ity,  and  larger  in  quantity,  than  those  n^ 
elsewhere.  It  is  only  within  the  last  if 
years  that  the  malignant  and  desfroctiter 
tato  rot  has  commenced. 

In  Bohemia  it  is  believed  to  P^ceed  lij* 
insects.    In  Saxony,  Russia,  cspeaallv » ^J 
merania,  Silesia.  Westphalia,  and  R^*|p^ 
Prussia,  in  the  mountainous  countr?  w  j 
Lower  Rhine,  half  the  crops  were  lojt  j^ 
Bavaria  potatoes  rot  sooner  than  they  <" 
years  ago.    In  Austria  and  Prussia  Uhs  o. 
ease  exists.    In  Hesse  and  ^a»»»^*;:|ar.i 
crops  of  1848  were  dift-aMd.     'n.;Jf' 
and  France,  Denmark  and  SwedeD.  it  »  " 
blisome.    It  shows  itself  by  perlecUy  oou 
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cratin<r  the  internal  organic  structure  of  the 
potato  plant. 

Prof.  Rohlert,  of  Prague,  terms  the  drv  rot 
a  "cold  combustion."  The  potatoes  have 
white  spots  on  them,  called  ''combustion 
spots."  In  Nassau  are  brown  spots  on 
the  potato,  thus  afflicted ;  sometimes  they 
become  spongy,  with  cavities,  and  an  offen- 
sire  smell.  In  Saxony  the  spots  are  black, 
and  are  called  "  corruption  spots."  Kleeman 
says  that  the  dry  rot  does  not  always  aflect 
all  the  potatoes  in  the  field.  Eyes  first  af- 
fected. 

A  case  was  cited  where  a  field,  never 
planted  before  with  potatoes,  had  the  same 
disease. 

Mr.  Meigs  offered  some  remarks  on  steep- 
ing seeds,  and  cited  the  facts,  that  during  last 
summer,  Dr.  Murray  made  numerous  experi- 
ments, the  results  of  which  were  that  seeds 
steeped  39  hours  in  solutions  of  silicate  of 
potassa,  oxalate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  am- 
monia, superphosphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  were  very  eflicacious  in  stimu- 
lating germination.  In  one  instance  Dr.  Mur- 
ray counted  1 01  stems,  from  one  grain  of  blue 
Moscow  barley  steeped. 

All  chemical  solutions  are  fatal  to  tur- 
nip seed,  also  to  the  seeds  of  leguminous 
plants. 

Prof.  Mapes  suorgested  that  if  seeds  were 
stf  eped  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  then  dried  previous  to  planting,  it  might 
possibly  prevent  the  dry  or  wet  rot  in  the 
ground.  Vegetables  containing  no  trace  of 
copper  will  not  make  alcohoL  The  distiller 
of^en  adds  a  minute  portion  of  sulphate  of 
copper  to  his  mash,  and  the  yield  of  alcohol 
is  increased  thereby.  Where  seeds,  in  the 
ground,  are  inclinea  to  rot,  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  constituents  of  the  seed  are  pass- 
insT  into  the  acetous,  and  eventually  the  pu- 
trid  fermentation;  and  if  a  solution  of  copper 
prevents  the  acetous  fermentation,  in  the 
mosh  tub,  it  may  also  do  so  in  the  ground. 
Plant emore  (said  the  Professor)  has  recom- 
mended boring  peach  trees,  introducing  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  plugging  up  the  hole, 
and  says  that  it  will  prev(;nt  the  premature 
decay  of  the  tree.  If  this  be  true,  said  Mr. 
Mapes,  is  not  the  case  analagous  with  that 
of  seeds  ? 

The  areneral  idea  of  the  neeessity  of  con- 
stant turning  of  the  soil  was  sustained  by 
several  members. 

Mr.  Bloomfield  stated  that  northern  farm- 
ers had  illustrated  this  fact  most  satisfacto- 
rily, by  going  to  Virginia,  and  by  deep  plough- 
',  iu?,  have  raised  good  crops  upon  worn-out 
'  tobacco  lands, — as  in  Loudon  and  Fairfax 
\  counties,  and  on  James  River,  &c.  And  such 
)  lands  another  gentleman  stated,  bouofht  at  six 
>  dollars  an  acre,  after  deep  ploughing,  had 
'  been  sold  for  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  next  topic  of  conversation  is  to  be  the 
"  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax." — 2V.  Y. 
Express. 


THG  L.AST  WISH. 

The  celebrated  Wilson,  the  ornithologist, 
requested  that  he  might  be  buried  near  some 
sunny  spot,  where  the  birds  would  come  and 
sinff  over  his  grave.  This  wish  is  most  beau- 
tifully expressed  in  the  following  lines.  The 
author  is  unknown  to  me.^Backwoodsman. 

In  some  wild  forest  shade. 
Under  some  spreading  oak,  or  waving  pine. 
Or  old  elm,  festooned  with  the  gadding  vine, 

Let  me  be  laid. 

In  this  dim  lonely  grot. 
No  foot  intrusive  will  disturb  mv  dust ; 
But  o'er  me,  songi;  of  the  wild  bird  shall  burst — 

Cheering  the  spot. 

Not  amid  chamel  stones 
Or  coffins  dark,  and  thick  with  ancient  mould, 
With  tattered  pall  and  fringe  of  cankered  gold, 

May  rest  my  bones. 

But  let  the  dewy  rose 
The  snow-drop  and  the  violet  lend 'perfume, 
Above  the  spot,  where,  in  my  grassy  tomb, 

I  take  repose. 

Year  after  year 
Within  the  silver  birch  tree  o'er  me  nung. 
The  chirping  wren  shall  rear  her  callow  young. 

And  build  her  dwelling  near. 

[day. 

And  ever  at  the  purple  dawning  of  the 
The  lark  shall  chant  a  pealing  song  above. 
And  the  shrill  quail  when  the  eve  grows  dim 
and  grey, 

Shall  pipe  her  hymn  of  love. 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush. 
And  golden  oriole  shall  flit  around. 
And  waken,  with  a  mellow  gush  of  soimd. 

The  forest's  solemn  hush. 

Birds  from  the  distant  sea 
Shall  sometimes  hither  flock  on  snowy  wings. 
And  soar  above  my  dust  in  airy  rings. 

Singing  a  dirge  to  me. 


SiifGVLAR. — The  United  States  ship-of-the- 
line  Delaware  was  taken  into  the  ary  dock 
at  the  Gospori  Navy  Yard,  the  other  day.  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  and  repairing  her 
copper,  and  cleaning  her  bottom.  Upon'  ex- 
amining the  rudder,  says  the  Norfolk  Courier, 
a  small  piece  of  copper  had  been  rubbed  or 
chafed  ofi*  the  bottom  of  it,  and  there  was 
found  sticking  under  the  copner,  which  pro- 
jected over  the  edge  about  naif  an  inch,  a 
Spanish  milled  dollar,  of  the  date  of  1805. 
How  it  came  there  is  a  mystery. 


Population  op  Brookltn. — We  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  another  city  in  the  State  which 
can  exhibit  any  such  gain  as  this.  Brooklyn 
DOW  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 


'  *•  *^  <^' 
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A  late  letter  from  Wheeling,  (Viro^inia) 
August  29ih,  says  there  is  2J  feet  ot  waier  at 
the  shallowest  bar,  between  this  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  a  first  rate  class  of  light-draught 
boats  are  now  running;  so  that  passengers 
can  go  from  here  dailv,  without  any  deten- 
tion, and  as  comfortable  as  need  be  desired, 
with  a  choice  of  two  or  three  boats  nearly 
every  day.  They  are  principally  new,  having 
most  of  them  been  started  this  spring.  The 
river  will  not,  probably,  get  any  lower  this 
season,  and  we  look  for  the  fall  rise  in  a  few 
weeks,  perhaps  sooner.  I  will  let  you  know 
as  soon  as  it  occurs ;  in  the  mean  time  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  recommending  pas- 
sengers this  way. 


ExPLosiYE  PowEE  OF  SALTPETRE.— We  Un- 
derstand that  the  select  committee  of  the 
Corporation  applied,  some  time  since,  to  Pro- 
fessor Silliman,  to  obtain  his  views,  as  to  the 
explosive  power  of  Saltpetre.  The  result  of 
the  investigation  was,  that  saltpetre,  of  itself, 
was  not  explosive ;  but,  that  the  gases  arising 
from  it  were  highly  so. — N,  Y.  Express. 


San  Patkicio,  the  point  at  which  the 
United  States  troops  are  now  posted,  is  the 
site  of  a  deserted  Mexican  **  mission,*'  and 
previous  to  the  Texian  revolution,  it  contained 
several  hundred  inhabitants,  but  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  there  have  scarcely  been 
a  dozen  persons  living  in  the  place.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nueces,  about 
twenty-five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river. 


Ostrich  Hu.ntino  in  Africa. — The 
male  oatrich  generally  associates  with  from 
three  to  seven  females,  which  all  lay  in  the 
same  nest.  He  sits  as  well  as  the  females, 
and  generally  at  night,  that  he  may  defend 
the  oggs  from  the  attacks  of  the  hyenas  or 
other  animals. 

*<  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  can  fight 
these  animals?" 

**  And  kill  them  also.  The  ostrich  has 
two  powerful  weapons;  its  wing,  with 
which  it  has  been  often  known  to  break  a 
hunter's  leg,  the  blow  from  it  is  so  violent ; 
and  what  is  more  fatal,  its  foot  with  the  toe 
of  which  it  strikes  and  kills  both  animals 
and  men.  1  once  myself,  in  Namaqua 
Land,  $aw  a  Bushman  who  had  been  struck 
on  I  he  chest  by  the  fool  of  the  ostrich,  and  it 
had  torn  open  his  ch^st  and  stomach,  so  that 
his  entrails  were  lying  on  the  ground.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  the  poor  wretch  was 
dead." 

*  I  could  hardly  have  credited  it,"  obs  rv- 
ed  Alexander. 


'^The  Bushmen  skin  the  ostrich  and 
spread  the  skin  upon  a  frame  of  wicke^ 
work ;  the  head  tind  neck  are  supported  by 
a  stick  thrust  throusrh  them.  The  skin  they 
fix  on  one  of  their  sides,  and  carry  the  head 
and  neck  in  one  of  their  hands,  while  the 
other  holds  the  bows  and  arrows.  In  this 
disguise,  of  course  with  the  feathered  side  of 
him  presented  to  the  bird  or  beast  he  would 
get  near  to — he  walks  along,  pecking  with 
the  head  at  the  bushes,  and  imitating  the 
motions  of  the  ostrich.  By  this  stratagem 
he  very  often  is  enabled  to  get  within  shot 
of  the  other  ostriches,  or  the  qua^gas  or 
gnoos  which  consort  with  these  birds." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  very  much," 
said  the  Major. 

"  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  close  im- 
itation as  I  have  been.  I  ought  to  have  said 
that  the  Bushman  whitens  his  legs  with  clay- 
It  is,  however,  a  service  of  danger,  for  1 
have,  as  I  told  you,  known  a  man  killed  by 
the  male  ostrich ;  and  the  natives  say  that 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to  re- 
ceive very  serious  injury." — Marryats 
Scenes  in  Africa. 


A  Greek  School. — This  afternoon,  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  fhe  Rev.  Mr.  King, 
at  my  new  habitation.  After  having  chatted 
with  me  for  some  time,  we  proposed  a  walk 
together.  On  our  way  through  the  suburbs 
of  the  town,  to  the  left  of  the  chancellor's 
house,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a  school- 
master and  his  boys,  whose  evolutions  we 
could  not  very  well  make  out  the  meaning  of. 
The  master  was  reciting,  and  the  boys  were 
repeating  after  him — both  parties  in  a  strangr, 
and  by  no  means  agreeable  nasal  tone  of 
voice.  After  watching  this  performance  for 
some  time,  we  observed  the  domine  to  com* 
mence  chanting,  and  beating  time  with  bis 
foot ;  his  pupils  doing  the  same.  After  a  lit- 
tle while,  he  began  to  walk  round  in  a  circle; 
his  pupils  following  him  and  chanting.  He 
then  made  them  squat  down  and  rise  up  again 
suddenly,  and  cross  themselves;  whicn  hav- 
ing repeated  about  five  minutes  he  dismissed 
his  fluck. 

We  then  addressed  the  poor  old  man,  and 
inquired  how  much  he  received  from  each  po- 

Eil  for  the  instructions  we  had  witnessed. 
[e  answered  one  drachm  a  month ;  and  be- 
ing asked  if  they  all  paid  him  regularly,  he 
answered,  with' a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
"Not  always — my  pupils  are  poor." — [Coclh 
ranees  Wanderings  tn  Greece, 
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Delaware  Peaches. — Mr.  Raybold.  of  Del-  ^ 
aware,  has  chartered  a  large  New  York  !^ 
sienmboat.  capable  cf  carrying  5*000  baskets  ^ 
of  pt aches,  to  proceed  to  that  city  by  sea. —  S 
Philadelphia  Ledger.  { 
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Bitten  by  a  Rat. — EjEtraordinary  Case. 
— ^A  few  evenings  ago  a  young  man  name  I 
Hays,  an  assistant  in  the  provision  store  of 
Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  comer  of  Purchas3 
and  Federal  sts.,  went  home  to  his  house  and 
putting  his  hand  into  the  closet  in  the  dark, 
felt  it  seized  sharply.  Upon  withdrawing 
it,  he  found  a  large  rat  adhering  to  him  S3 
finnly  that  he  could  not  shake  the  creature 
off  till  he  had  killed  it.  The  wound  left 
was  inconsiderable,  and  Mr.  Hays  thought 
nothing  of  the  matter  till  his  hand  began  to 
swell.  Upon  calling  medical  aid,  it  was 
found  that  the  virus  had  spread  through  his 
system,  and  he  now  lies  in  a  very  dangerous 
state.  In  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  am- 
\  nutation  would  be  useless,  and  he  can  live 
j  but  a  short  time.  The  swe  ling  has  now 
subsided,  and  the  hand  appears  as  if  with- 
ered.— [Boston  Post.) 


lilnei  written  in  a  meadow  of  the  Con* 

neetleut*' 

No  fairer  spot  know  I  for  early  prayer. 
No  lovelier  scene  to  move  a  grateful  heart, 
Than  where  the  srrovesare  waving  to  the  air 
Of  mom»  and  birds  essay  their  tuneful  part. 

The  flow'rets  breathe  sweet  welcome  in  my 

face. 
And  humble  sons  of  vegetable  train 
"With  difPrent  hues  th'  enamelled  meadow 

grace, 
\  Mingling  with  pastures  wide  and  fields  of 

grain. 

I   How  fair  is  morning  in  the  rustic  scene  ! 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  bitterness  and  care ; 
Poar  out,  sweet  birds,  your  varied  mellow 

strain 
To  heav'n,  and  aid  my  rising  spirit  there. 


Badem-Baden. — The  Courier  des  Etats  Unis 
gives  the  following  account,  in  its  Paris  Cor- 
respondence, of  the  season  at  Baden : 

'•There  are  twenty-three  hotels  at  Baden 
of  the  most  comfortable  kind;  those  uf  Eng- 
land, Europe,  Rusnn,  France,  Baden,  &c.,  are 
saperior  to  the  best  hotels  of  Paris.  Bur,not- 
withstandinsr  these  twenty-three  palaces,  it 
would  be  difhcult  at  this  moment  to  find  a 
lodging,  and  I  pity  the  imprudent  bathers 
who  have  not  had  the  forethought  to  bespeak 
apartments.  The  Baden  Register  of  the  sea- 
son already  officially  publishes  the  presence 
of  10,667  visitors ;  we  are  yet,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season,  from  200  to  30()  a 
day.  Every  one  predicts  that  the  last  year's 
nam  er  (which  was  30,284)  will  be  exceeded. 


Poverty.    What  is  poverty  ?    Not  desti- 

tation,  but  poverty  ?    It  has  many  shapes — 

aspects  almost  as  varioos  as  the  minds  and 

circumstances  of  those  whom  it  visits.    To 

be  savage  in  the  wilds,  it  it  famine ;  to  the 


laborer  in  the  cottage,  it  is  hardship  and  pri- 
vation; to  the  proud  it  is  disgrace;  and  to 
the  miser,  it  is  despair.  It  is  a  spectre,  haunt- 
ing the  man  who  lives  at  ease,  with  dread 
of  change.  Such  are  its  varied  aspects;  but 
what  is  it  in  reality  ?  It  is  really  a  deficiency 
of  the  comforts  of  life — a  deficiency  |  resent 
and  to  come.  It  involves  many  other  tbiags; 
but  this  is  whai  it  is.  Is  it  then  worth  all 
the  apprehension  and  grief  it  occasions  ?  Is 
it  an  adequate  cause  for  the  gloom  of  the  mer- 
chant, the  discontent  of  the  ariizan,  the  fore- 
boding sifi^hs  of  the  mother,  the  ghastly 
dreams  which  haunt  the  avarici  us,  the  hu- 
miliation of  the  proud  ?  These  are  severe 
sufferings ;  are  they  authorised  by  the  nature 
of  poverty?  Certainly  not,  if  poverty  in- 
duced no  adventitious  evils,  involved  nothing 
but  a  deficiency  of  the  comforts  of  life,  leaving 
life  itself  unimpaired.  «*The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  ihe  body  more  than  raiment:" 
and  the  untimely  extinction  of  life  itself  would 
not  be  worth  the  pangs  which  apprehended 
poverty  encne&.—Selected. 

RECCIPTS. 

Sugar  GmoERBREAn. — 1 1-4  pounds  of  fioun 

1  lb.  of  sugar,  1-2  lb.  of  butter,  7  eggs,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  1  da  of  milk»  1*2  do  of 
pearlash. 

TEA-Biscurx. — 1  quart  of  flour,  2  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  Cream  of  tartar,  1  ofsalseraius  dissolved 
in  a  cup  of  milk,  a  small  piece  of  butter. 

Another. — 1  qt.  of  miik,  1  egg,  a  lump  of 
butter  as  large  as  an  egg,  2  table-spoonfuls  of 
strong  veasi,  ^  do  of  salseratus  dissolved  in 
the  milk  warmed,  add  flour  enough  to  make 
a  very  stiff  batter. 

Bachelor^s  Bread. — Milk,  1  quart,  5  eggs, 

2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  lard  or  butter,  and  nearly 
a  quart  of  Indian  meal.     Mix  and  bake. 

Cold  Cream. — Half  an  ounce  of  spermaceti, 
two  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  one  drachm  of 
white  wax.  Cut  the  wax  and  spermaceti  to- 
gether, put  it,  with  the  oil  of  almonds,  into  a 
cup,  set  it  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  until  it 
dissolves,  then  take  it  out  and  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  rose-water,  or  other  perfume,  and 
set  by  to  cool. 


From  St.  Donuvgo. — The  Haytien  armT 
was  15,000  strong,  and  has  surprised  a  small 
village,  belonging  to  the  Dominicians,  about 
60  miles  from  Port  au  Piatt,  in  the  night,  and 
murdered  all  the  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  Dominicians  had  proclaimed  martial  law 
all  over  their  part  of  the  Island.  10,000  Do- 
minician  soldiers  had  already  arrived  at  Santa 
Ango.  1,000  had  been  sent  from  Port  au 
Piatt  to  that  place,  and  the  army  would 
march  immediately  to  meet  the  Uaytiens. 
The  inhabitants  at  Port  au  Piatt,  on  account 
of  the  above  news,  were  in  great  consterna- 
tion. 
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iilLiLiY  OF  THE  VALiB. 

BY  MISS  H.  F.  GOULD. 

Tender  Lily  of  the  Vale, 
Lovely,  modest,  sweet,  and  pale, 
While  a  tear,  the  night  hath  shed, 
Weepinff  o'er  thy  beauteous  head, 
Forms  the  trembling  diadem. 
Weighing  down  thy  slender  stem ; 
How  in  meekness  art  thou  seen, 
Like  the  lowly  Nazarene ! 

Stooping  o*er  the  dust  beneath. 
From  the  leaf  that  rose  to  sheath 
Thine  uusullied  snowy  bells. 
Art  thou  pouring  from  their  cells. 
As  from  pensive  vials  there. 
Odors  rising  like  the  praver. 
When  in  solemn  midnight  scene 
Sjieeied  the  lonely  Nazarene. 

When  the  blast,  or  lighming  stroke, 
Wrings  the  willow,  rends  the  oak, 
Fearless  of  the  tempest's  power. 
As  a  spirit  clothed  a  flower. 
Calm,  amid  the  raging  storm, 
Standis  thy  frail  and  silken  form. 
With  no  earthly  prop  or  screen. 
Like  tlie  houseless  Nazarene. 

Teaching  on  Judea's  height. 
He  whose  words  were  life  and  li^ht. 
Looked  from  that  far  mountain  side, 
Down  o*er  held  and  valley  wide, 
For  a  glory  there  displayed, 
Such  as  monarch  ne'er  arrayed ; 
Then,  the  Lily  on  the  green, 
Named  our  Lord,  the  Nazarene! 

Returned  to  its  Cagf. — Mr.  Echholtz  of 
Pottsville  had  a  dove,  which  the  Journal  says 
exhibited  a  great  aversion  to  its  prison,  and  a 
strong  desire  to  be  free:  its  Strugs;! es  were  so 
continued  and  painful,  that  finally  a  feeling 
of  compassion  prevailed,  and  the  gentle  cooing 
bird  was  set  at  liberty,  and  &way  it  soared, 
away — away — wiih  rapid  wing.  Three  weeks 
or  more  elapsed,  when  Mr.  Echholtz  was  sur- 
prised, one  morning,  by  a  visit  from  a  strange 
dove,  which  seemed  to  clamor  for  attention 
and  a  cage :  a  cage  was  given  it,  when  lo ! 
by  certain  unmistakeable  marks,  Mr.  E.  knew 
it  to  be  his  quondam  ft^aihered  pet,  which  had 
returned,  wounded  and  wearv,  to  be  nursed  — 
Sume  relentless  sportsman  bad  shv4  it ;  one 
leg  was  broken,  and  the  bird  was  otherwise 
injured.  It  is  now  well,  and  seems  perfectly 
happy  in  its  wire- wrought  house.  Here  is 
food  ibr  thought,  and  material  fur  poetry. 

For  tk$  Am,  Penny  Magazine, 
\  lues  written  ou  readiu^t  the  at»ove* 

Sweet  Bird,  this  simple  tale  has  gon« 
Straight  to  my  heart  and  eye; 

'  feel  a  thrilling  in  my  breast— 
A  tear-drop  swelliug  high. 


For  long,  like  thee,  I  straggling  tried 
From  that  safe  home  to  flee. 

Where  a  kind  hand  of  love  would  hide. 
And  feed  and  nurture  me. 

My  truant  wishes  often  flew 

To  far,  but  fancied  joys ; 
Deceitful  friends  I  hailed  as  true. 

And  bartered  bliss  for  toys. 

Like  thee,  with  haste  I  burst  awaf. 
When  freedom  I  could  gain ; — 

Like  thee,  soon  mourn'd  in  solitude. 
In  wounds,  and  want,  and  pain. 

And  oh  !  like  thee,  when  far  and  lone. 

Repentance  deep  has  come. 
And  spreadmg  wing,  and  glowing  hope 

Soon  bore  me  trembling  home. 

And  there  for  me  stood  waiting  love, — 
W  here  love  had  erst  abode : 

Thine  is  a  human  friend,  sweet  dove. 
But  I  have  found  my  God. 


Epigram* 

A  shop-keeper  having  a  hogshead  to  seliy 

A  pieiper  affixed  with  a  nail ; 
And  being  unable  correctly  to  spell. 

Thereon  he  had  written  "for  saU!^ 

But  shortly  a  school-boy  along  the  street  came. 

Who  chancmg  the  paper  to  spy  ; 
After  pointing   his  pencil,  wrote  under  the 
same, 
"For  freight  at  the  bung-hole  apply." 

[Selected. 

12,878  passengers  arrived  at  this  port  frona 
foreign  ports,  during  the  month  of  August. 
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vnni*ei'>i  xhU  pnper,  fxc«*pi  those  who  abow  a 
tificat",  signed  by  the  Editor. 
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THB  ORBAT    FOSSHj   SEA-SERPENT, 
OR  HYDRAHGOS. 

[Length,  114  feeL-^Weight,  t5Q0  pounds.] 
The  bones  of  the  largest  animal  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  are  now  exhibited 
in  this  city,  [iii  Broadway,  near  Canal  street] 
We  had  seen  a  small  print  of  this  wonder- 
ful skeleton,  and  read  and  copied  into  the 
Penny  Magazine  Professor  Silliman's  letter  on 
it ;  but,  on  entering  the  hall  of  the  exhibition, 
we  felt  orerwhelmed  at  the  sight  of  its  enor- 
mous dimensions.  Indeed,  it  must  require  an 
exertion  of  the  imagination,  in  the  absence  of 
the  object  itself,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  its 
magnitude.  If  in  a  city,  the  reader  may  look 
at  four  houses  of  the  full  common  size,  (that 
is,  25  feet  front,)  and  reflect'that  this  serpent 
is  14  feet  longer.  In  the  country,  seven  lengths 
of  a  common  post-and-rail  fence  will  be  but  of 
little  greater  length. 

This  dceleton  was  found  this  year  by  Dr. 
Albert  Kock,  a  German  naturalist,  on  his  sec^ 
ond  visit  to  this  country.  He  had,  on  his 
first  visk,  spent  six  years  in  exploring  the  ha 
western  states,  especially  Missouri,  and  spent 
much  time  among  the  Indians,  incurring  some 
risks,  many  inconveniences,  and  as  much  ex- 
pense as  his  personal  means  would  allow. — 
All  these  he  considered  as  amply  rewarded* 
by  the  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  an  animal 
larger  than  the  mammoths  and  mastadons  be- 
fore known,  which  he  removed  and  took  to 
Europe.  It  was  dug  from  the  groimd  at  the 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  where  many  other  gi- 
gantic bones  are  found,  and  named  by  him  the 

Missourium. 

* 

In  May,  1844,  Dr.  E.  sailed  a  second  time 
for  America,  and  made  a  careful  examination 
of  those  regions  which  gave  any  hope  of  more 
discoveries  of  a  like  kind,  beginning  at  Gay 
Head,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  (Mass.)  and  pro. 
ceeding  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the 
country  between  New  Albany  and  Jefferson- 
ville  in  Illinois.  There  he  had  ''great  success," 
finding^  many  new  Coral  species.  At  Bloom- 
ington,  Iowa,  he  *<made  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  fossil  plants,**  in  the  red  sand-stone  ; 
found  leaves  and  branches  of  *'  extinct  tropi- 
cal plants,*'  with  <<  whole  trunks  of  palm-trees  ;*' 
and  at  the  Lower  Rapids  of  the  Missouri,  a 
new  animal  of  a  gigantic  frog  species.  He 
examined  the  remarkable  foot-prints  in  the 
rocks,  and  brought  away  a  stone  containing 
some  of  them,  from  near  Hercuimneum,  which 
t  is  in  his  ooUectioo  in  New  York*     Two  of 


the  prints  are  like  those  of  the  human  foob 
with  five  tees,  only  shorter)  which  he  assigns 
to  an  unknown  reptile. 

But  the  meet  wonderful  remains  are  those 
which  are  represented  on  the  title-place  of 
this  magazine:  the  great  foesil  sea  serpent, 
found  near  the  surface,  in  a  singular  tegion 
in  Alabama,  near  the  Smtabogue,  on  Snake 
River.  He  had  previously  examined  num- 
bers of  large  vertebra  in  the  neighboring 
country,  the  remains  of  multimdes  formerly 
found  there,  and  remarkable  for  their  hard- 
ness and  durability.  He  found  one  built  into 
a  chimney,  another  used  as  a  step-stone,  a 
third  as  the  supporter  of  a  'gate-post,  and  a 
fourth  as  a  negro's  pillow  to  sleep  on.  Hear- 
ing of  the  recent  exposure  of  some  new  spe- 
cimens near  the  Sintabogue,  in  cultivating  a 
new  field,  he  there  disinterred  the  monster 
now  exhibited  to  us,  consisting  of  a  backbone 
of  above  100  joints,  l3ring  in  a  semi-circultr 
position,  and  generally  un4isturbed,  with  nu- 
merous short  ribs  more,  displaced,  and  the 
skeleton  of  the  head,  about  6  feet  long,  tuned 
over,  but  near  its  position.  The  parts  are 
now  supported  partly  on  iron  bars,  in  the  fonn 
exhibited  by  the  print,  which  is  a  very  aeeo- 
rately,  as  well  as  neatly  executed,  and  will 
give  our  readers  as  correct  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  object  as  they  could  expect  with- 
out paying  a  visit  to  the  exhibition  room. 

The  skeleton  measures  114  feet,  withoot 

any  allowance  for  cartilage  or  loes  by  decaf. 

The  weight  of  the  bones  is  7,500  pounds. 

The  animal  must  have  borne  a  very  strikia; 

likeness  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the  set 

serpent  so  often  said  to  have  been  seen  a  few 

years  since  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 

Some  of  the  vertebrsB  have  prqtuberances, 

and  Dr.   Kock   informed  us  that   they  ail 

seemed  formed  for  vertical  motion.    We  copf 

the  following  from  bis  pamphlet,  which  ii, 

sold  at  the  door  of  his  exhibition  room : 

The  H^dargos  has  nothing  in  common  witk 
the  Saurier,  or  Lizard,  with  which  a  I       ' 
number  of  monsters  of  old  are  classed* 
with  whose  remains  we  have  already 
acquainted,  through  the  progress  of 
gical  discoveries;  as  the  teeth  of  all  c 
tures   belonging  to  the  Saurier,  or   Li 
family,  have  only  one  fang,  whereas  the 
incisors,  or  cutting  teeth  of  the  Hydra 
have  two  distinct  kinds ;  those  of  the  antei 
ones,  are  closely  united,  but  become  more 
more  forked,  as  we  approach  the  posted 
teeth  ;   these  incisors  have  a  certain  anal 
tp  those  of  a  Marsupial  or  Pouched  a 
still  they  are  like  those  of  all  the 
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ribe ;  formed  less  for  the  purpose  of  mastir 
ladoD,  being  slight,  and  small  in  size;  it 
would  seem  that  the  animal  did  not  masti- 
ate  its  food,  but  gorged  it  entire :  which  is 
nore  expressly  proven  by  the  fact,  that  this 
creature  was  provided  with  palate  bones, 
Rrhich  have  some  similarity  to  molar  teeth, 
)nt  could  only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  its  food.  lu  greatly  elongated  snout 
ivas  armed  with  forty  or  more  spear-shaped 
ncisors,  whose  fangs  were  deeply  inserted 
A  distinct  sockets. 


Skeleton  of  the  Hydrargos. 

All  the  incisors  (or  cutting  teeth)  are  to  set 
in  the  ramus  and  the   maxilla,  that  their 
extremities  have  an  inclination  backwards  to- 
wards the  palate,  like  the  shark,  so  that  the. 
victim  caught,  could  easily  enter  the  mouth, 
bat  could  not  possibly  escape.    The  canine 
teeth  correspond  in  regard  to  the  befor^men- 
tioned  posiuon  with  the  incisors,  as  they  also 
mrve  backward,  as  well  with  the  superior  as 
nrith  their  inferior  extremities  both  of  which 
erminate  in  a  blunt  point,  the  inferior  being 
he  sharpest.    These  teeth  are  from  six  to 
iighi  inches  in  lengih,  full  one-sixth  of  their 
ength  beinjg^  concealed  in  the  ramus  and  max* 
lla  ;  and  iheir  superior  or  exposed  points,  are 
overed  with  a  thick  coating  of  enamel,  which 
rxhibits  the  same  marking  which  was  ob- 
erved  in  the  incisors.    The  body  of  these 
eeth  are  compressed,  and  have  their  greatest 
ircomference  in  the  centre,  standing  from 
ne  to  two  inches  isolated  from  the  incisors, 
nd  from  one,  to  one  and  a  half  inches  from 
lie  palate  bones. 

These  palate  bones  are  contained  in  an  al- 
i(ila,  of  an  enlon^ted  oval  form,  and  are  not 
alike  the  posterior  palate  bones  which  we 
md  in  the  di urn  fish,  they  are  from  two  and 

half,  to  three  inches  in  length ;  and  from 
ae  and  three-fourth,   to  two  inches  thick ; 

Srming  a  compressed  oval,  covered  with  a 
ick  covering  of  crusta  petrosa ;  especially 
bnracteristic  are  these  cone-like  teeth,  or  a 

eiral  shaped  portion  of  them,  which,  while 
tUy  concealed  and  partly  exposed  to  view, 
measures  from  one  ana  one-fourth,  to  one  and 
half  inches  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
imeter,  at  its  base;  the  palate  bones  indi- 
te some  relation  of  the  Ht/drargos  SiUimo' 
with  the  piscek;  or  fish;   whereas,  some 
iraeteristics    likewise    indicate  a  relation- 
ip  to  the  Batraehia,  while  others  indicate  a 
reiatioDship  with  the  Ophklia  or  ser- 


pents.   Its  tendnl  system  proves  it  to  be  car- 
nivorous, and  in  fact  omnivcrous. 

The  structure  of  the  nasal  cavitv*  shows 
the  animal  to  have  been  an  air-breatning  rep- 
tile, since  tlie  posterior  outlets  are  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  it  must  therefore  have  res- 
pired freely,  like  the  Saurier. 

The  supposition  that  the  Hydmrgos  Silli- 
manii  frequently  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
wattf ,  with  its  neck  and  head  elevated,  is  not 
onlv  taken  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  com- 
pelled to  rise  for  the  purpose  ofbreathinjf,  but 
more  so  from  the  great  strength  and  size  of 
its  curvical  neck  vertebrs,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  size  of  its  head,  which  could, 
with  the  greatest  ease,  be  maintained  in  an 
elevated  position.    The  ribs  are  of  a  verv  pe- 
culiar shape  and  form ;  so  much  so,  that  I 
know  of  no  animal  to  which  I  might  compare 
them ;  the  greater  number  are  small,  ana  re- 
markably slender  on  their  superior  extremi- 
ties, until  we  arrive  within  two  thirds  of  the 
length  towara  the  hiferior  extremities,  where 
they  begin  to  increase  in  thickness  most  rap- 
idly, so  that  near  the  lower  parts,  where  they 
are  flattened,  they  have  three  or  four  times 
the  circumference  that  they  have  on  the  su- 
perior extremities,  and  have  very  much  tlie 
curve  of  the  sickle.    From  the  whole  of  their 
construction,  we  may  justly  form  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  animal  was  not  only  possessed 
of  a  fleshy  back  of  great  power,  but  also,  of 
remarkable  strength  in  its  belly,  by  which 
means  it  was  enabled  to  perform  very  rapid 
movements,  notwithstanding  its  two  fore  feet 
or  paddles  beinj^  quite  small  in  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  yet  they  are  in 
proportion  with  the  short  and  thick  l/lva  and 
Humerus,  or  fore-arm,  which,  together  with 
the  paddles,  have  heea  concealed  under  the 
flesh,  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be   only  perceptible   tlirough 
muscles  and  cartilages,  similar  to  the  (ins  of 
the  eel.    The  Humerus  and  Ulva  are  not  un- 
^like  those  of  the  Ichthyosaurus;  and  each 
paddle  is  composed  of  twenty-seven  bones 
which  form  in  union,  nine  forward  and  back- 
ward articulating  joints. 


i 
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National  Observatory. — The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  communicate^  a  report  from  Lieu- 
tenant J.  M.  Gillis,  of  tne  plan  and  construc- 
ition  of  the  depot  of  charts  and  instruments, 
with  drawings  and  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ments. This  *'  depot"  is  eligibly  located  in 
Washington,  near  the  capitol,  on  University 
Square,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
and  ninety-five  feet  above  high  water  mark. 
The  central  building  is  fifty  feet  square.  It  is 
two  stories  and  a  basement  high,  with  a  par- 
apet^nd  balustrade  of  wood  arunnd  the  top, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  revolving  dome  twen- 
ty-three feet  in  diameter,  resting  un  a  circular 
wall,  built  up  to  a  height  of  seven  feet  above 
the  roof.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  rises 
'a  solid  pier  or  pedestal,  placed  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation, on  which  rests  the  great  telescope. 


^ 
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The  transit  instruments  are  placed  on  piers 
erected  in  the  difTferent  wings  of  the  edifice. 
The  following  is  the  list  prepared  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Navy':— 1. 
An  Achromatic  Refracting  Telescope ;  2.  Me- 
ridian Transit  Insttument;  3.  Prime  Vertical 
Transit ;  4.  Mural  Circle ;  5.  Comet  Search- 
er; 6.  Magnetic  Instruments;  7.  Meteorolo- 
gical Instruments;  8.  Books.  Lieut.  Gillis 
was  despatched  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  ot' 
obtaining  these  articles.  The  great  Telescope 
was  manufactured  in  Germany.  The  cost 
was  96000,  its  object  glass  alone  bein^  valued 
at  $3,600  The  foUowinof  is  a  description  of 
a  checft  or  watch  clocks  ordered  to  he  made  by 
Mr.  Aaron  Willard,  of  Bqston : 

"An  ordinary  clock  is  to  be  furnished  with 
an  extra  train  of  wheels,  carrying  below  the 
.  dial  and  inside  of  the  case  a  disc  of  metal, 
\  which  shall  revolve  in  twenty-four  hours. — 
{  IXpon  the  disc  may  be  placed  cards  of  paper, 
divided  on  the  circumference  into  twenty-four 
parts.  A  lever,  moving  only  in  a  direction 
vertical  to  the  paper,  holds  a  pencil  on  its  in- 
ner extremity,  which  makes  its  mark  on  be- 
ing touched  from  the  outside.  Marks  being 
thus  made  at  the  record  of  the  observations, 
afford  evidence  of  the  times  when  the  assis- 
tants performed  their  duty.  The  case  will  of 
course  be  locked  up  and  a  new  paper  introdu- 
ced each  day." 

Lieut.  Gillis  says  that  much  interest  was 
evinced  in  the  success  of  the  Naval  Observa- 
tory, by  the  distinguished  savans  whom  he 
haa  the  honor  to  meet — and  in  token  of  their 
gratification  at  the  establishment  of  an  insti- 
}  tution  by  the  United  States,  where  science 
'  will  be  prosecuted,  thev  contributed  to  its  li- 
brary a  large  number  of^  valuable  books. 

Two  officers  can  be  constantly  and  usefuDy 
employed  at  each  of  the  larger  instruments, 
viz: — transit,  mural  circle,  transit  in  prime 
vertical,  and  equatorial ;  and  the  magneticai 
observatory  will  require  at  least  four.  They 
should  possess  a  Knowledge  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  and  a  taste  for  astronomical  pur^ 
suits.  To  such  requisites  they  must  add  pa- 
tience, perseverance,  and  endurance;  for  the 
refinements  of  astronomy  entail  long  hours  of 
delicate  adjustments  and  calculations,  as  well 
as  continued  loss  of  sleep,  and  exposure  to 
the  external  temperature  at  all  seasons. 

The  Albany  Cemetery.— The  new  Ceme- 
try  is  about  three  miles  from  Albany,  in  the 
township  of  Watervliet  on  the  Troy  road,  and 
a  little  more  than  halfway  to  that  city,  it 
affords  a  drive,  inside  of  the  fence,  of  &7e 
miles.  The  entrance  and  pounds  are  not  yet 
completed,  but  they  certamly  bid  fair  to  ex- 
cel any  similar  ones  in  the  country.  Soon  af- 
ter entering,  you  pass  through  an  oak  opening 
filled  with  gradual  mounds,  and  approach  to 
ravines  suitable  for  burying  places.  These 
glens  are  ainonff  the  most  picturesque  that 
can  be  conceived.  In  crossing  them,  and  the 
streams  which  flow  through  a  portion  of  tliem, 
you  traverse  bridges  built  of  the  trunks  and 


limbs  of  trees,  cut  from  the  grounds.  These 
rustic  structures  are  strongly  put  together  with 
railings  formed  into  various  shapes  adapted 
to  the  place.  It  is  intended  to  plant  tniliog 
vines  at  each  end,  and  thus  cover  their  upp«r 
side  with  foliage. 

The  views  from  these  natural  passagewsys 
are  some  of  the  most  charming.     The  genile 
sloping  or  steep  banks — the  shady  coves,  hid* 
den  away  among  the  overhanging  trees— the 
palisades  of  mossy  rocks,  wreathed  with  rude 
crowns  of  bending  boughs—the  opening  rirer 
in  the  distance,  with  its  dotted  banks  and  ves- 
sels— present  a  scene  of  rural  beauty  rarely 
equalled.     Intermingled  among  the  bridges 
and  winding  paths  are  several  m  the  moet  d^ 
lightful  lakes  and  cascades.    Sufiicient  wood 
has  been  cleared  away  from  their  borders  to 
admit  the  light  of  the  sun  and  raoon  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  att^rding  the  sky,  J 
clouds,  trees  and  hill-sides  a  perfect  reflectioo  i 
in   the   limpid   waters.       Here  overlookiof 
mimic  seas,  burial  s;  ots  have  been  already  | 
relected.    Several  open  knolls  and  emioeDces  \ 
are  to  be  found,  from  which  the  river,  Tio).  j 
and  the  public  road  are  finely  commtmled.- 
On  one  of  these  is  an  admirable  site  for  loob-  j 
servatory  to  overlook  the  enclosure.  Al«f<  > 
lot  in  the  rear  is  intended  for  a  flower  gardti  ^ 
and  shrubbery  nursery. 

The  movement  -was  first  suggested  kt» 
mon  preached  by  one  of  the  clergymeB  of  Al- 
bany—Rev.  Dr.  Welch.  He  is  now  oatJ« 
fioard  of  Managers,  and  is  one  of  the  mofitfl' 
fictent  members. — Boston  Traveller.    " 


From  the  Pacific. — Callao,  Jnly4il'. 
1845. — We  have  in  port  a  formidable  na- 
val force  of  all  nations,  and  our  squadron 
will  be  increaaed  in  a  short  time,  prepara- 
tory to  a  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports  <» 
this  side,  should  war  be  declared  by  M^ 
€0,  and  our  boys  are  in  fine  spirits. 

Gen.  Flores,  late  President  of  the  Repute 
lie  of  the  Equator,  retires  to  Europe,  having 
given  way  to  a  revolutionary  movement, but 
retaining  all  his  military  honors  and  cnwlu- 
ments. 

Gen.  Castilla,  President  of  Peru,  If 
convened  the  general  CongresSj  which  J 
now  in  session,  and  it  is  understood  ihatTcu 
satisfaetion  has  been  made  to  Admiral  Sef* 
mour,  for  outrage  committed  upon  Bnt» 
property  by  the  revolutionary  Pcru««** 
lately  in  arms  against  Gen.  CastilU. 

A  British  fleet  is  said  to  be  on  its  ^7^ 
gon,  to  protect  British  property  and  s^ 
at  Astoria,  and  from  the  language  tised  tfj 
the  officers  of  the  British  Squadron  bcr% 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  report  is  «f* 
rect.  Indeed,  a  forcible  seizure  o!  «^ 
whole  of  Oregon  north  of  the  Coiw" 
seems  to  be  the  object  of  this  ^^^ 


and  instructionv  to  that  efiect  are 


,v^ 


^ 
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be  in  possession  of  the  Admiral.  I  have 
letters  from  Oregon  to  the  1st  of  May,  whieh 
report  considerable  political  excitement 
among  the  settlers,  and  manifestations  of 
hostilities  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
people.  Every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the 
way  of  American  settlements  north  of  the 
Columbia. 

We  have  had  intelligence  from  Tahiti  to 
the  1st.  ultimo.  The  French  retain  the 
Islands,  and  there  is  not  the.  most  remote 
prospect  that  they  will  ever  give  them  up. 
The  Joss  to  our  whaling  interests  is  very 
serious,  as  the  French  authorities  prohibit 
traffic  with  the  natives,  and  there  is  no  other 
port  for  obtaining  supplies  in  that  vicinity. 
An  American  vessel  has  been  despatched 
to  the  Fejee  Islands  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  the  natives,  to  enable  them  to  for- 
tify  themselves,  and  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence against  an  expected  attack  from  the 
French  or  English. 

The  following  vessels  of  war  are  now 
here,  viz  ;  frigate  Savannah,  Com.  John  D. 
Sloat ;  sloop  of  war  Portsmouth,  J.  B.  Mont. 

f  ornery,  commander ;  sloop  of  war  Levant, 
[.  N.  Page,  commander ;  store  ship  Relief, 
Lieut,  commanding  R.  G.  Robb.  The  frig- 
ate Brandywine,  sloop  St.  Louis,  and  brig 
Perry  from  China,  have  returned  home. — 
The  terms  for  which  their  crews  enlisted 
have  expired,  and  in  their  stead  we  expect 
the  Brazil  squadron.  Our  vessels  of  war 
will  remain  here  until  the  U.  S.  schr.  Shark 
arrives  from  Panama,  when  the  Commodore 
expects  to  receive  information  regarding 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  We  expect 
the  Shark  here  in  15  days.  It  is  now  12 
o'clock,  and  the  vessels  of  war  in  port  have 

i'ust  commenced  firing  the  national  salute, 
t  is  a  joyous-  sight  to  see  seven  vessels 
of  war  all  firing  at  the  same  time.  H.  B. 
M.  ship  Calliingwood,  74  guns ;  H.  B.  M. 
ship  Modeste,  sloop  of  war ;  French  sloop 
of  war  Triumphant ;  H.  B.  M.  ship  Cor- 
morant, a  steamer. — Sun. 


Pabaouat. — A  letter  which  we  have  re- 
ceived states  that,  on  a  stranger  presenting 
himself  at  the  frontiers,  numerous  interroga- 
tions are  made  as  to  his  occupation,  religion, 
and  opinions.  He  is  expressly  told  that  he 
mast  neither  speak  of  the  forms  of  his  own 
government,  nor  make  any  remarks  upon  that 
which  he  finds  established,  and  that  if  he  in- 
dulge in  any  convergation  that  can  be  con- 
sidered political,  he  will  be  sent  out  of  the 
coontry  under  an  escort  of  Indians.  One  of 
the  singular  circumstances  attendant  upon 
the  dictator's  death,  has  been  the  marriage 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  previously 
living  together  on  very  equivocal  terms.    Dur- 


ing his  life  no  one  was  permitted  to  D^arry 
'without  his  special  permission,  which  was 
not  very  easily  obtained.  Fathers,  mothers, 
sons,  daughters,  crrandsons,  grandauffhters, 
nay,  even  the  fourth  generation,  as  the  female 
is  marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve,  have 
availed  themselves  on  the  same  days  of  the 
benediction  of  the  priest,  and  the  holy  bonds 
of  wedlock  have  been  entered  into  by  whole 
villages.  The  society  at  Assumption  is  de- 
scribed as  singular,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
verity in  which  ladies  were  treated  who 
decked  themselves  with  much  finery.  Their 
dress  is  formed  of  one  single  large  vestment, 
Tviih  a  belt  round  the  waist. — Polytechnic. 

luBtrnctlon  of  the  Deaf  and  Domb  and  of 
Idiotiy  lu  Europe  n  Institutlonf. 

The  Report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  which  we  noticed  at 
length  on  onr  27th  Number,  (page  451st,)  gives 
.us  the  following  list  of  such  seminaries  in  Eu- 
rope, with  the  accompanying  particulars,  col- 
lected by  their  agent.  Rev.  Mr.  Day : 

Schools.     Teachers. 


Great  Bntain, 

France, 

Italy, 

Switzerland, 

Au9tria, 

Prussia, 

Bavaria, 

Baden  &  Wur- 

tembugh, 
Other  States  of 

Germany, 
Holland  &  Belgium,12 
Russia,-  2 

United  States,  6 


]6 
44 

9 
12 

7 
24 
10 

6 


!,. 


43 
(imperfect) 

19 

48 

15 

45 
(unperfect.) 

14 
303 


35 


Pupils, 
914 
233 
233 
241 
292 
548 

158 


54 

672 
145 
592 


Mr.  Day  hirther  states,  that  the  instruction 
of  idiots  is  also  engaging  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropean philanthropists.  In  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony their  efforts  have  been  attended  with  con- 
siaerable  success.  Mr.  Ssgert,  of  Berlin,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  government  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  mstitution  for  their  benefit, 
states  that  he  had  taught  12  who  were  per- 
fectly imbecile ;  4  to  speak,  read  and  write, 
and  2  to  speak  ;  the  other  six  are  learning  to 
talk.  Other  German  teachers  are  turning 
their  attention  to  the  same  subject. 


THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAJL  8CUOOIi 
AT  ALBANY. 

The  examination  or  general  review  of  the 
several  brancbes  of  study  pursued  m  this  insti- 
tution, during  the  past  term,  was  brought  to 
a  close  after  four  entire  daya  The  principal 
is  Mr.  Page.  Over  the  mathematical  depart- 
ment Professor  Perkins  presided.  The  classes 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  are  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  Clark — those  in  Geogra- 
phy under  Mr.  Losee — those  in  Reading  un- 
der the  Misses  Hanse  and  Smith — and  seve- 
ral other  classes  by  the  more  advanced  pupils, 
and  the  classes  in  Physiology  and  Graffimar 


> 


f   i 


•«• 


♦ 

> 


•♦• 
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Qoder  the  immediate  sopenrisioil  of  the  Princi- 
pel.  The  exercises  were  interspersed  with 
TO^  motie  under  Prof.  Ilsley.  Specimens  of 
linear  and  perspectiTe  Drawing,  exhibited  br 
the  Port-Folioe,  showed  the  advancement  or 
the  popils  in  this  important  accomplishment, 
imder  mt     oward. 

The  exercises  were  terminated  by  a  series 
of  interesting  addresses  before  the  yarious  as- 
sociations by  Messrs.  Eaton  and  Moses  of 
Chautauque,  and  Allen  of  Ontario,  interspersed 
at  intervals  by  singbg,  by  the  pupils  of  the 
^perimental  school — ^Valedictory,  by  Mr. 
Stetson,  of  Franklin,  an  address  to  the  pupils 
of  the  school  generally,  by  the  Hon.  N.  S. 
Benton,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools— 
and  a  parting  Address  by  the  Principal  to  the 
mduates — thirty-four  in  number — to  whom 
roll  Certificates  of  qualifications  as  Teachers 
were  granted  by  the  Executive  Committe  and 
Board  of  Instructors  of  the  Institution.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  the  examination  apd  review  were 
exceedingly  interesting  and  impressive ;  and 
were  attended  throughout  by  a  large  auditory 
as  well  of  citizens  as  strangers  from  ditferent 
sections  df  the  State. 


+ 


Prof.  Silliman  to  the  Editors  of  the  Express : 

EXTRAORDINART     FoSSiL      AMIMAL. — Permit 

met  through  the  eolumns  of  your  paper,  of 
which  I  have  been  many  years  a  reader,  to 
invite  the  public  attention  to  the  wonderful 
skeleton  that  is  now  being  exhibited  by  Dr. 
A.  Koch,  at  the  Apollo  Rooms,  in  Broadway. 

Several  years  affo,  the  late  Judge  Creagh, 
of  Clarke  Ca,  Alabama*  found  similar  bones 
OD  his  plantation,  in  such  abundance,  that 
they  were  often  destroyed,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  ore,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  incumbrance 
ti&at  interfered  with  agriculture:  the  negroes, 
also,  were  in  the  habit  of  building  their  fire 

eaces  with  them.  The  late  Dr.  Richard 
arlan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  more  recently  of 
New  Orleans,  where  he  died  more  than  a  year 
since,  first  described  and  figured  these  bones, 
and  supposin£^  them  to  belong  to  a  eigantic 
fossil  lizard— he  imposed  the  name  of  Su^ilo- 
saurus  or  King  ofSaurians  or  Lizards. 

He  several  years  afterwards  carried  with 
him  to  London,  some  of  the  bones,  and  they 
were  there  reviewed  by  the  great  compara- 
tive anatomist.  Professor  Owen,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons — ^who  was  of  the  opinion 
that  Uie  animal  must  have  had  more  resem- 
blance to  the  whale  than  the  lizards.  This 
opinion  Dr.  Harlan  had  the  candor  to  present 
to  the  Association  of  American  Geologists,  to- 

f  ether  with  the  bones,  at  their  meeting  in 
hiladelphia,  in  April,  1841,  where  I  heard 
his. statements.  Not  long  after.  Dr.  Bulkiey 
brought  to  this  city,  and  eventually  to  Albany, 
an  entire  skeleton  of  the  animal,  which  is  be- 
tween 70  and  80  feet  long,  and  is  now  in  the 
State  Geological  Collection  at  Albany ;  but  I 
believe  it  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  This  ske- 
leton was  fully  described  by  Dr.  Bulkiey,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. 


WiMre  Is  Bishop  Rese  ? 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Washington 
Investigator,  conducted  by  J.  F.  Polk,  Esq., 
we  find  the  following  paragraph : 

**  Can  any  one  t^  wheth^  Bishop  Aest, 
late  of  Detroit,  has  been  released  or  not  from 
his  confinement  in  Rome?  On  goinff  to 
Rome,  a  few  yeard  ago,  he  is  said  to  have 
fallen  under  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  to  have 
been  imprisoned.  We  have  conversed  with 
an  American  gentleman,  now  high  in  Gov- 
ernment, who  was  there  at  the  time,  and 
conversed  with  the  American  consul  on  the 
subject  of  Bishop  Reze^s  confinement ;  and 
the  consul,  it  seems,  refused  toinvesti^te  the 
matter,  because  it  was  a  religious  diflSculty 
between  the  bishop  and  the  church.  A 
shameful  excuse,  we  must  say,  for  an  Ameri- 
can consul  to  plead,  when  the  personal  libenr 
of  an  American  citizen  was  the  subject.  If 
Bishop  Reze  chose  to  chan|[e  some  part  of 
his  religious  faith  at  Detroit,  as  he  had  a 
right  by  law  to  do,  what  right  has  a  foreign 
prince  to  call  him  to  account  and  imprison 
him  for  it?  And  what  does  an  American 
consul  deserve,  for  unfeelingly  abandoning 
him  to  his  &te  ?  Our  consul  at  Rome  ahould 
be  any  thing  but  a  papist.*' 

The  editor  of  the  Investigator  ia  referred 
to  the  27th  number  of  the  American  Peimy 
Magazine,  for  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
specting the  treatment  and  probable  fate  of 
Bishop  R^z^ ;  and  we  trust  that  he  and  our 
editors  and  fellow-citizens  generally,  will 
loudly  demand  of  our  government  an  inve»> 
tigation  of  the  case,  (if,  as  appears  to  be  ad- 
mitted«  he  is  a  citizen,)  as  well  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  Consul  at  Rome,  the 
present  one  having  forfeited  all  claim  to  his 
his  ofiSce. 

P.  S.— Our  ConsMl  at  Florence. — Since 
writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  Mr.  John 
Albinola,  a  highly  respected  Italian  exile, 
well  known  in  this  city,  who  went  to  Tus- 
cany, on  commercial  business,  a  few  weeks 
since,  with  his  passport  as  an  American 
citizen,  regularly  viseed  at  Paris,  by  oor 
minister  and  that  of  Tuscany,  was  forbidden 
to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
after  his  arrival  at  Leghorn ;  and,  instead  of 
being  protected  and  aided  by  our  t^onsnl  at 
that  port  (Mr.  Binda)  was,  by  his  miarepre- 
sentations,  forced  to  leave  the  coantiy,  to  the 
great  detnment  of  his  business.  To  make 
the  case  still  worse,  the  Consul  professed 
great  friendship  for  Mr.  A.  all  tho  while. 

Americans  can  have  but  one  feelhig  to* 
wards  these  two  Consuls. 


i 
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SHADE   TREES. 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  there  is  a 
great  want  of  trees  for  shade,  for  timber  and 
for  fuel.  It  would  require  but  little  expense, 
time  or  labor,  to  supply  this  want  in  a  few 
years.  If  every  man  should  plant  but  one 
tree  in  a  year,  how  important  a  change  would 
soon  appear!  If  a  few  individi^als  in  any 
place  should  undertake  to  improve  their  neigh- 
borhoods in  this  manner,  with  public  spirit 
enough  to  overlook  nierely  selfish  views,  and 
to  aim  at  the  benefit  of  all,  village  streets  and 
public  squares,  many  a  school  house  and 
church  yard  would  soon  show  a  pleasmg 
improvement. 

Shade-trees  are  healthful  as  well  as  oma. 
mental,  and  increase  the  value  of  property  m 
a  place,  by  rendering  it  a  more  desirable  resi- 
dence. Landholders,  and  others  interested  in 
the  increase  of  towns,  would  consult  their  own 
good  by  this  cheap  and  very  profitable  im* 
provemenu  The  example,  when  once  set,  is 
naturally  imitated;  and  what  one  begins, 
others  will  continue  or  complete.  Shady  walks 
and  rides  have  thus  been  extended,  especially 
in  New  England,  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
covnty  to  county ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
exist  there  and  elsewhere,  they  are  admired 
and  valued.  In  certain  fonegn  coimtries  also 
we  find  attention  paid  to  this  subject.  It  fcMrms 
part  of  the  charming  study  of  Ornamental 
Gardening,  on  which  many  pleasing  volumes 
have  been  written,  and  in  which  difierent 
tastes  have  prevailed ;  but  that  of  nature,  long 
most  popular  in  England,  has  made  great  ad- 
vances on  the  continent. 

la  some  places  a  tree  is  placed  in  private 
grounds,  or  in  the  village  grove,  on  the  birth 
of  every  child,  who  looks  upon  it  through  life 
in  a  sense  its  own.  The  avenues  to  certain 
towns  and  villages  are  shaded  by  rows  of  trees, 
as  are  those  leading  to  chataux  or  country 
seats.  Hills,  mountains  and  other  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Germany  are  to  some  extent  now 
covered  with  planted  trees,  under  the  care  of 
men  scientifically  educated  at  the  universities 
expressly  for  the  business,  who  direct  when 
to  plant,  thin  out,  trim  and  cut  down  difierent 
portions  in  their  season,  when  to  turn  in  cattle 
to  pasture  or  browse,  and  who  apply  with  ad- 
vantage their  knowledge  of  botany,  geology 
apd  other  branches  of  knowledge.  Yet  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Europe,  especially  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  are  totally  destitute  of  timber,  and 
consequently   stripped  of  their  soil   by  the 


washing  of  rain.  Such  negligence  is  excus- 
able in  nations  deprived  of  the  means  of  in- 
struction :  but  Americans  should  know  better 
and  adopt  a  more  wise  and  prudent  course. 
A  beginning  may^  be  made  this  year  as  well 
as  at  any  future  time;  and  the  easy  act  of 
putting  a  seed  into  the  groimd,  or  that  of  trans, 
planting  a  young  tree,  or  protecting  valuable 
shoots  while  liable  to  destruction,  will  soon 
and  long  be  repaid.  We  are  in  debt  to  some 
of  our  predecessors  for  fine  trees  which  they 
have  spared  if  not  planted.  Let  us  show  our 
gratitude  by  making  similar  provision  for  the 
benefit  of  our  successors. 

In  choosing  shade-trees,  we  should  have  in 
view  adaptation  to  the  situation,  quickness 
of  growth,  beauty  of  form  and  foilage,  free- 
dom from  the  attacks  of  insects,  length  of  life, 
then  value  of  limber,  and  if  not  in  exposed 
situations,  excellence  of  fruit. 

Snakes  and  Rabbfts. — Mr.  George  M.  Fttl- 
me,  writing  from  Pomona,  South  Carolma,  to 
the  Columbia  Carolinian,  states  that  on  the 
28th  ult.  he  found  a  large  black  snake,  about 
six  feet  long,  which  had  a  half-grown  rabbit 
by  the  head  in  the  act  of  swallowing  it.  The 
snake  was  killed,  and  Mr.  Pulme  gives  this 
account  of  what  followed :  "  As^  soon  as  I 
struck  the  snake,  on  looking  back  I  found  the 
rabbit  coming  up,  and  it  stopped  immediately 
at  the  dead  snake's  head,  l  moved  it  away 
four  or  Qve  yards  with  my  foot,  but  it  in- 
stantly returned  to  the  snake's  head.  I  then 
moved  the  snake,  and  the  rabbit  still  pursued 
it,  and  I  left  it.  About  6,  P.  M.,  I  returned 
to  the  place,  together  with  all  my  pupils,  and 
the  rabbit  remained  in  the  identical  position 
in  which  I  had  left  it  My  son  moved  it 
again,  but  it  immediately  returned  to  its  post 
at  the  snake's  head,  and  we  left  it  a  second 
time,  still  charmed  by  the  continuing  spells 
of  the  dead  serpent.  I  returned  to  the  spot 
the  next  morning,  but  could  find  no  trace  of 
the  rabbit.  Now,  can  any  one  tell  what  se- 
cret power  lies  hidden  in  the  organization  of 
a  serpent  which  caused  this  incident  ? 

Texas  Lands, — The  superficial  area  of 
Texas,  as  defined  by  the  statute  of  the  first 
Texan  Congress,  is  in  round  numbers,  397,- 
000  square  miles,  or  254,284,166  acres.  The 
total  amount  of  land  covered  by  scrip,  issued 
by  the  various  Land  Commissioners,  is  stated 
to  be  43,543,970  acres,  less  than  half  of  which 
gives  the  holder  a  valid  title  to  the  land. 
The  total  amount  of  public  domain  still  sub- 
ject to  location  and  unsurveyed,  is  nearly 
182,000,000  of  acres. 


Diseased  Potatoes  in  England.— A  simi- 
lar disease  lo  that  so  much  complained  of  in 
Holland,  it  is  stated,  attacked  the  potaiocrop 
in  various  parts  of  England. 
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THE    MOLE-CRICKET. 


This  IB  a  tingular  specieg  of  ihe  crickel, 
KoA  the  mcMt  destructive.  Like  ihe  quadru' 
,  ped  aAet  which  it  isnamed,  it  isBubterraaeaa 
I  ita  habiu,  and  works  its  way  ihrough 
I  ihs  gTOnnd  bf  two  fore  legs  of  a  peculiar 
,  cauiractioa.  Wecopy  the  followiog  descrip- 
I  tioQ  tiom  Vol,  74,  of  Harper's  Famil;  Li> 


I  nnali,  where  it  is  an  UDwelcoiqe  guest  to 

>  the  gardeoer;,    so  much  so,  ibat  a  German 

>  aulhoT  of  SB  old  book  of  gaidenloK  was  ii^ 
I  duced  to  exclaim,  "Happy  are  tue  places 
I  where  this  pest  is  doi  known."  These  crea- 
'  tares  also  occasion  gieat  damage  among  the 
,   plaata,  Sui.,  in  kitchen  gardens,  bv  burrowing, 

>  and  by  devouring  the  roots,  w'hich  causes 
'  Iheni  to  wither.  The  peculiar  shape  of  their 
I  fore-anns  is  well  adapted  for  ilie  purposes 
•  of  burrowing,  both  by  (heir  great  stiengib 
;  and  breadth.  They  are  turned  outwards, 
I  like  iheir  namesake's,  ibe  mole,  to  wboec 
'  habits  they  are  very  analogous,  and  enable 
'    the  inaects  when  sought  for  to  burrow  niib 

Tery  great  rapidity,  leaving  a  ridge  in  tbe 
'  surface  as  they  work ;  but  they  do  not  form 
I   hillocks  as  the  mole.     These  animals  preler 

>  for  their  haunts  moist  meadows,  also  ihe 
I  ndet  of  quiet  and  running  water,  and 
I  swampy  wet  soil. 

Tbe  Hoase  Cricket, 
TenderfBMcts,  says  White,  ihal  live  abroad, 
',   either  enjoy  only  the  sborl  period  of  one  suro- 
r  else  doie  away  the  cold,  uncomforta- 
'   ble  moDihain  profound  slumbers;    but  tbe 
'   hoQM  crickets,  residins,  as  it  were,  in  a  tor- 
rid zoae,  are  always  Eiler;  and  nierry  ;  a  good 
Christmas  fire  is  lo  tbem  nhnt  itie  hcnt  of 
!  the  dog'daya  is  to  cubeie. 

*  Around  in  iympolhi'lic  mirih, 

III  tricks  the  killen  trie*  ; 
Tbe  crickol  chinnpi  io  ibe  hcutta ; 
The  cnddioff  Anit  flJss." 

one  would  stippose  by  their  living  near 

'  Srei>  they  are  a  thirsty  race,  and  sliow  a  great 


fore  they  oft«  gnaw  holes  in  wet  wooIm 
Blockings  and  aprons  tbat  are  hnng  to  the  in. 
These  animals  are  not  onljr  very  ihlrsi;.  bV  ; 
very  voracious,  for  ihey  will  eal  ilie  bcub-  . 
mlogs  of  pots,  yesi,  and  crumb*  of  bread,  ud 
kitchen  offal  or  sweepinga  of  almost  evRj^ 

In  the  summer  ihey  have  been  obserrri*  ' 
fly,  when  it  became  ausk,  ont  of  the  mmtiwi , 
and  over  the  neighboring  roofe.  This  fcsl  <*  i 
activity  accounts  for  the  sudden  msnMf  ■  | 
which  the  often  leave  ibeir  haunts,  us  it  dM  i 
also  for  Ihe  means  by  which  ihey  cooM  iau  > 
houses  where  they  were  not  itnowo  beftff, ' 
especially  new-built  houses,  beiog  plewtd 
wiih  the  moisture  of  the  walls ;  and  boida 
tbe  softness  of  ^he  mortar  enables  ihm  » 
burrow  and  mine  between  the  joiais  <^  w 
bricks  or  siones  and  to  open  camniuaicauc^ 
from  one  room  to  anoiber.  It  is  rero»rk»Mi 
that  many  sorts  of  insecis  seem  never  id  m 
their  wings  but  whea  they  wish  (osbiftlk^ 
quarters  and  seltle  new  colonies-  Whes  ij 
the  air,  ihey  move  in  waves  or  cnrres,  I* 
woodpeckers, opening  and shultiRg Ihar  wisfi 
St  every  Stroke,  and  ibus  are  always  ntinl 
and  sinking.  When  their  numbsrs  tDdew' 
to  a  great  decree,  they  become  pesti,  flfi« 
into  tne  candles,  and  dashing  into  pwfpl" 
faces.  In  families  at  such  times,  thcf  *[* 
like  Pharoah's  plague  of  frogs,  in  tbeil  W- 
chambers,  and  in  ihcir  beds,  and  in  iheir  oin* 
and  in  their  kneading  irougbs. — JVaf.ffirWT 


like :  whatever  is 


■,  milk,  broth  o 
It  they  affect,  and  there- 


Ceystali.  —  When  bodies  crysiali»  I 
ihey  generally  increase  io  bulk ;  ba>  *^  < 
ihey  become  solid  without  any  appeariuM  J 
of  crystalizaiion,  diminution  of  Wk  wy  ; 
frequently  accompanies  ihe  change.  ' 

HsAT  IN  Plants.— The  lenipersittB ', 
of  the  interior  or  the  trunks  of  trees,  !>«  ( 
general  nearly  that  of  the  soil  from  wW''  ) 
they  draw  their  nourishment  i 

Etiolatiox.— When  phnls  growmAj 
dark,  they  ore  said  to  be  tlioUui,  •» 
their  color  is  white. — When  such  a  P** 
is  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  speedily  bf^  '^ 
assume  a  green  color.— JV.  Y.  Famtf'^'^ 
Meehanie. 
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Tbib  iBtertor  of  a  Chlneie  Mansion* 
Many  of  the  peculiarities  of   Chinese 
character  and  habits  excite  our  curiosity. 
They  seem  to  invite  us  to  penetrate  into 
their  dwellings,  and  observe  them  at  home : 
but  their  extreme  jealousy  of  strangers  has 
hitherto  repelled  almost  every  approach  that 
has  been  made  towards  such  an  intimacy. 
As  for  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes, 
(which  is  a  term  apparently  applicable  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,)  tnere  is  little 
to  attract  the  eye  of  a  civilized  observer: 
for  the  degree  of  education  which  is  gene- 
rally diffused,  is  so  limited  to  the  mere  ru- 
diments, or  rather  there  \a  so  little  beyond 
offered  by  Chinese  books,  so  little  induce- 
ment to  apply  the  mind  to  any  branch  of 
reading,  that  fewer  traces  of  civilization  are 
visible  among  the  people  at  large,  than  our 
wishes  might  lead  us  to  expect.     The  prin- 
cipal cause  is  perhaps  more  distinctly  to  be 
seen  in  the  female  sex.     It  is  to  them  that 
we  owe  the  attractions  of  our  own  homes ; 
and  they  alone  can  render  the  table  and  the 
fireside  what  they  should  be,  in  any  clime 
or  any  nation. 

Among  the  wealthy  classes  in  China  we 
find  the  women  consiaerably  elevated  in  the 
scale  of  sobiety,  in  some  respects ;  and  there, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  to'  be  found  cor- 
responding improvements  in  the  domestic 
arrangements.  The  intercourse  of  trade 
has  in  some  instances  partly  broken  through 
the  confirmed  national  antipathies,  and  a 
few  foreigners  have  been  permitted  to  catch 
glimpses  of  private  life  in  China. 

The  following  description  of  the  plans  on 
which  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  con- 
structed, and  of  the  interior  decorations  and 
arrangements,  we  copy  firom  <<  He  Chinese," 
a  new  edition,  by  John  Francis  Davis,  Esq., 
GJovemor  of  Hong-Kong : 

'*  The  apartments  of  the  Chinese  are  by 
no  means  so  full  of  furniture  as  ours  in 
England;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
reached  a  point  of  luxury  mr  short  of  our 
own.  Perhaps,  however,  they  are  the  only 
people  of  Asia  who  use  chairs :  these  re- 
semble the  solid  lumbering  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  were  in  £ishion  more  than  a 
century  ago,  as  described  by  Cowper : 

*But  restless  was  the  chair,  the  back  erect 
DistressM  the  weary  Ioins»  that  felt  no  ease.' 

<' Cushions  with  hangings,  for  the  back 
are  sometimes  used,  ci  silk,  or  EInglish 
woollens,  generally  of  a  scarlet  color,  em- 
broidered in  silk  patterns  by  the  Chinese 
women.  Near  the  chairs  are  commonly 
placed  those  articles  of  furniture  which  the 
Pdrtugoae  call  cu^padoreSf  or  spitting-boxes, 


rendered  necessary  by  the  universal  habit  | 
of  smoking.  Among  -the  principal  oma-  I 
ments  of  the  apartments  are  the  variegated  ; 
lanterns  of  silk,  horn,  and  other  matrials,  ' 
which  are  suspended  from  the  roofs,  adorned  ^ 
with  crimson  tassels,  but  which,  for  par-  i 
poses  of  illumination,  are  so  greatly  besind 
our  lamps,  and  produce  more  smoke  than 
liffht.  At  a  Chmese  feast  one  is  always  re- 
mmded  of  a  Roman  entertainment: 

*  Sordidum  flamnuB  trepidant  roiahUt 

Vertice  fumum,^ 

[The  revolving  flames  tremble,  waving  the 
dirty  smoke.'] 

The  variety,  i^nd  in  the  eyes  of  a  Chinese, 
the  beauty  of  the  writt^  character,  occa- 
sions its  being  adopted  as  an  ornament  oa 
almost  all  occasions.  Caligraphy  (or  fine 
h«nd-writing)  is  much  studied  among  them; 
and  the  autographs  of  a  friend  or  patron, 
consisthig  of  moral  sentiments,  m^cu 
couplets,  or  quotations  from  the  sacred  boolo, 
are  kept  as  memorials,  or  displayed  as  o^ 
naments  in  their  apartments.  They  are 
generally  inscribed  largely  upon  kbeb  of 
white  satin,  or  fine-colored  paper,  and  al-  { 
most  always  in  pairs,  constituting  thos^ ) 
parallelisms  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  j 
under  the  head  of  literature  and  poetry.       ) 

"  In  the  forms  of  their  furniture,  they  i 
oflen  affect  a  departure  from  straight  and  { 
uniform  lines,  and  adopt  what  might  be  ) 
call^  a  regular  confusion,  as  in  the  divisioD  ' 
and  shelves  of  a  book-case,  or  the  compart- } 
roents  of  a  screen.  Even  in  their  door- ' 
ways,  instead  of  a  regular,  right-angled 
aperture,  one  oflen  sees  a  complete  circle, 
or  the  shape  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  jar.  This, 
however,  is  only  when  there  are  no  doors 
required  to  be  snut,  their  absence  being  often 
supplied  by  hanging  screens  of  silk  and 
cloth,  or  bamboo  blmds,  like  those  used  in 
India.  ^ 

"  Their  beds  are  generally  very  simply 
with  curtains  of  silk  or  cotton,  in  the  winter, 
and  a  fine  musquitonet  during  the  hot 
months,  when  they  lie  on  a  mat,  spread  upon 
the  hard  bottom  of  the  bed.  Two  or  three 
boards,  with  a  couple  of  narrow  benches  or 
forms  on  which  to  lay  then^  together  with 
a  mat  and  three  or  four  bamboo  sticks  to 
•  stretch  the  musquito  curtains  of  coafle 
hempen  cldth,  constitute  the  bed  of  an  ordi- 
nary Chinese. 

**  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
original  country  of  porcelain,  a  very  nso«| 
ornament  of  dwellings  consists  of  vases  ano 
jars  of  that  material,  of  which  the  an^JW 
IS  valued  above  every  other  quality.  T*"* 
taste  has  led  to  the  manufiKStnre  of  ftcti&0a« 
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aiitiqiie0y  not  only  in  porcelain  but  in  bronze 
and  other  subetances,  points  on  which  stran- 
germ  are  very  often  egregionsly  taken  in  at 
Canton.  The  shapes  of  their  tripods,  and 
other  ancient  vessels,  real  or  imitated,  are 
often  fimtastical,  and  not  unlike  similar  ves- 
tiges in  Eorope.  In  these  they  place  their 
sticks  of  incensot  composed  principally  of 
sandal-wood  dust,  which  serve  to  perfume 

>  their  chambers,  as  well  as  to  regale  the  gods 
I   in  their  temples.     The  Chinese  are  great 

>  collectors  of  curiosities  of  all  kinds ;  and 
t  the  cabinets  of  some  individuals  at  Canton 
;  are  worth  examining." 

^Turning  to  the  large  print  on  the  page, 
we  see  an  apartment  of  spacious  size  and 
length,  well  proportioned,  well  lighted  by 
fine  wmdows,  formed  and  disposed  nearly  as 
in  an  European  or  an  American  dwelling 
of  a  superior  order :  ^decorated  with  large 
pictures,  Sjrmmetrically  placed,  and  ofiering  a 
variety  of  tasteful  scenes,  with  evidence  that 
the  rules  of  perspective  are  not  disregarded 
by  their  respectable  artists.     We  see  fine, 
large  specimaiis  of  their  ancient  porcelain 
manu&cture,  with  well-proportioned  chairs, 
thbles  and  footstools,  one  of  the  last  of  which 
bears  one  of  those  inscriptions  before  refer- 
red to;   while  the  occupations  of  the  in- 
mates denote  that    propriety  of  manners 
which  belongs  to  their  class  and  station  in 
the  scale  of  civilization.      While  sipping 
their  tea,  with  small  supplies  of  food  before 
them,  a  servant  is  seen  approaching  with  a 
fresh  supply  through  one  of  the  broad^  cir- 
cular doors  before  described,  which  o^rs  a 
remarkable,  and  as  has  been  said,  a  pecu- 
liar  characteristic  of  their  style  of  building. 

We  cannot  but  repeat^  in  closing  these 
brief  remarks  on  the  subject  before  us,  that 
we  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  look  upon  a 
scene  like  this  with  a  refieotion,  that  we  are 
bound  to  exert  ourselves  to  send  into  thou- 
sands of  such  habitations  the  blessings  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Abctic  Expedition. — Sir  John  Fbanklin 
(the  British  Explorer,)  and  his  ships  had  been 
heard  from  as  late  as  July  11,  near  Greenland, 
in  warm  weather,  surrounded  by  icebergs.— 
A  correspondent  says,  on  the  26th  Jane,  "when 
we  entered  Davis's  Straits  it  became  very  fine, 
and  we  saw  the  stupendous  moun  tarns  of 
West  Greenland,  covered  with  ice  and  snow ; 
also,  three  large  icebergs,  which  in  a  few  days 
thickened  upon  us,  but  fortunately  we  had 
geneially  leading  winds,  which  enabled  us  to 
Uuread  them  without  danger.  We  led  the 
discovenr  ships  ^at  Whalefish  Island,  Disco, 
oa  the  l2th,  all  in  good  health  and  high 
spirits  as  to  their  future  enterprise — ^fiill  of 
hope  as  to  their  ultimate  success.     They  are 
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ftmous  strong  ships,  well-manned,  and  im- 
possible to  be  better  officered.  We  left  them 
complete  in  full  three  years'  provisions,  stores, 
and  fuel,  besides  five  bullocks,  which  we 
killed  there  for  them." 


Ceylon. — Major  Rogers,  of  the  Enjjlish 
army^  residing  in  Ceylon,  was  instantly 
killed  in  June  last,  by  a  fiash  of  lightning. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  elephant- 
hunter,  having  shot  about  twelve  hundred 
-of  those  animals  in  that  island. 

The  Cholbra  has  prevailed  in  an  un- 
oommon  degree  on  the  Sutlej  river,  in  India. 

Madagascar. — The  Queen  has  ordered 
that  all  Europeans  there  must  become  nat- 
uralized, or  quit  the  island  ;  and  two  Brit- 
ish friffates  have  gone  thither  to  protect  the 
English.  V 

Tea. — The  cultivation  of  tea  has  been 
commenced  in  Ceylon.  Some  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  plant  loses  its  flavor  out  of 
China. 

The  largest  Suspension  Bridge  in  In- 
DU,  near  Calcutta,  lately  fell,  without  in- 
juring any  person. 


Laot  Accounts  from  Capt.  Fremont. — 
A  letter  has  been  received  in  this  city  from 
Captain  Fremont,  dated  from  Bent's  fort, 
on  the  Arkansas,  the  2d  of  ^August.  The 
party  were  all  perfectly  well.  They  ex- 
pected to  remain  at  the  fort  some  days,  from 
which  they  would,  at  their  leisure,  give  a 
detailed  account  of  their  plans  and  move- 
ments.— Wash,  paper. 


Warsaw,  Illinois,  was  under  martial 
law  at  last  advices.  A  gang  of  counter- 
feiters had  been  discovered,  four  arrests 
made,  and  the  parties  lodged  in  jail,  whioh 
was  ffuarded  by  s^eventy  men.  Afler  an 
ezammation,  they  were  required  to  go  to 
prison  until  court,  or  give  bail  in  the  sum 
of  $12,000,  which  waa  not  forthooming.\ 

Anomalt  — There  is  a  liquid  that  has  the 
greatest  den-'iiy  a  little  above  thirty-nine 
degrees.  If  mo  heat  it  above  that  point  or 
oool  it  below  it,  in  either  case  it  expands. 
This  liquid  is  water. 


Heat. — This  word  is  used  in  the  English 
language  to  express  two  different  things. 
It  sometimes  signifies  a  sensation  excited  in 
our  organs,  and  sometimes  a  certain  state 
of  the  bodies  around  us,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  excite  m  us  that  sensation. 
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ULVHCG  SKETCHES  OF  ITALY— NO.  7« 

The  JesmtM  in  Rome. 
\  By  one  of  their  late  Pupils  ] 


The  Jesuits  were  designated  W  Pope  Paul 
in.,  '*  Brachium  sanctee  Sedis  fortissimum/' 
and  are  considered  still  as  '*the  strongest  arm 
of  the  holy  See."  The  present  pope  is  their 
most  devoted  friend,  and  has  given  them 
great  privileges,  so  that  loud  murmurs  have 
been  raised  against  him.  He  has  given  them 
several  institutions.  They  have  now  in  that 
city  the  Roman  College,  the  House  of  the 
Professed,  Sant'  Ensebio,  the  College  of  Propa- 
ganda, San  Carlo  Borromeo,  La  Vigna,  and 
the  institution  of  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  &c. 

1.  The  Roman  College.  This  has  probably 
4000  students  or  more.  The  students  of  divi- 
mty  alone,  we  believe,  amount  to  about  1200. 
Ciocci  mentions  one  of  the  professors.  Father 
Pernet.  Our  information  fully  confirms  what 
Ciocci  says  in  that  place.  He  has  told  only 
the  truth. 

2.  The  House  of  the  Professed  is  the  head 
quarters  of  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  and  al- 
so  of  the  Gros  Bonhets,  as  they  are  called  in 
French.  These  are  the  Vicars,  who  repre- 
sent diflTerent  nations  among  which  the  Jesuits 
operate,  in  short,  nearly  the  whole  world. — 
There  are  12  or  13  of*^  them,  who  form  the 
General's  Council. 

3.  Sant'  Eusebio  is  the  house  of  spiritual 
exercise.  It  is  under  the  charge  of  Father 
Rossini,  of  the  house  of  the  princes  of  that 
name,  and  a  connection  of  the  Governor  of 
Rome,  whose  palace  is  the  Capitol,  and  who 
on  public  occasions,  appears  on  the  right  hand 
of  tne  pope.  To  ibis  house  of  spiritual  exer- 
cises, ^11  the  young  men  attending  the  Jesuit 
institutions  are  usually  sent  once  in  three 
weeks  to  spend  a  number  of  days  in  reading, 
meditation,  and  reflection.  I  have  attended 
more  thau  once.  They  have  Loyola's  book 
placed  in  their  hands,  in  which  they  read  a 
passage  on  some  subject,  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  strongly  on  the  imagination 
and  the  fears  or  hopes  of  the  young,  after 
which  they  meditate  in  the  solitude  and  si- 
lence of  their  gloomy  cells,  with  a  human 
skull  beside  them,  and  then  confess  to,  or  con- 
vene with  a  Jesuit,  who  sifts  them  ta  the 
bottom,  using  all  his  arts  to  ascertain  their 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  inclinations,  that  he 
may  decide  what  use  to  make  of  each.  After 
confession  they  are  left  again  alone,  and  usu- 
ally find  some  gloomy  or  terrific  picture  on 
the  table,  calculated  to  dee[5en  the  impres- 
sions alreadv  made  on  their  minds :  as  a  per- 
son in  hell  for  not  following  his  vocation,  (that 
is,  his  call  to  be  a  Jesuit,)  a  man  eaten  by 
worms,  with  an  inscription :  ''you  will  soon 
be  like  me ;"  &c.  &c.  Ciocci  says  that  he,  on 
opofting  his  bed  one  night  by  mooolight  to  go 
to  rest,  found  a  skeleton  in  it  I  never  found 
a  skeleton  in  my  bed,  but  I  had  frightful  pic- 
tures 1^  on  mv  table,  &c.,  &c.    At  the  close 


^ 


of  the  exercises,  and  before  returning  to  the 
College,  the  young  men  are  sometimes  taken 
to  the  Church  to  hear  a  sermon  on  destth, 
where  they  find .  a  skeleton  kid  out  b^are 
their  eyes.    This  I  have  witnessed. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  private  deal- 
ing of  the  Jesuits  with  their  victims.  Thef 
suit  their  enquiries,  instructions,  threats,  and 
promise"^  to  the  oases  before  them.  They  use 
the  institution  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  an 
acquaintance  with  the  youth,  and  a  perma- 
nent and  entire  control  over  them  for  life.  It 
is  the  place  where  they  try  their  tools,  and 
they  show  great  skill  in  their  management — 
Jesuits  are  Uke  fish  :  you  cannot  catch  them 
with  hands. 

The  institution  of  Sant'  Eusebio  is  only  a 
distinct  department  of  the  Jesuit  system.     On 
account  of  the  great  number  of  their  pupils 
in  Rome,  they  find  it  convenient  to  have  one 
large  edifice,  at  a  distance  from  the  colleges* 
appropriated  to  tbe  business  above  detailed. — 
In  other  places  they  generally  include  this  de- 
partment under  the  same  roof  with  the  others. 
Each  pupil  pays  about  62  cents  a  day  for  the 
interesting,  pleasing,  and  sensible  spiritual  ex- 
ercises at  Sant'  Eusebio.  Monks  attending  have 
their  expenses  paid  by  their  convents :  for 
the  Jesuits  have  such  extensive  connections 
and  influence  wilh  other  orders,  that  Sant'  Eu- 
sebio is  ike  general  place  of  delivery  for  all 
you^g  men  receiving   their  education  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  who  ask  counsel  of  any  priest, 
show  any  disposition  to  doubt  the  doctrines 
they  are  taught,  or  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  any  other  form.     They  are  de- 
spatched at  once  to  the  house  of  the  spiritual 
exercises,  and  rarely  if  ever  leave  it,  without 
being  brought  to  real  or  apparent  submission 
by  deceit,  or  terror.    The  experience  of  the 
monk  Ciocci,  whose  tiarrative,  written  since 
his  escape  to  England,  has  produced  so  much 
excitement,  corresponds  so  well  with    facts 
within  my  own  knowledge,  that  I  have  the 
fullest  confidence  in  its  accuracy. 

The  four  great  orders  of  Monks  and  priests 
of  the  present  day,  are  the  Dominicans,  the 
Jesuits,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Augustinia&s. 
Each  of  these  has  a  general,  who  sits  near  the 
pope.  The  Jesuits  are  priests — the  others  are 
monks. 

The  Franciscan  order  includes  the  Ca- 
puchins, whose  founder  was  John  de  Capi^ 
trana 

From  what  has  alreadv  been  -said  of  tbe 
Jesuits  in  Rome,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be 
particularly  important  that  we  know  some- 
thing of  their  leaders.  The  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  is  Cardinal  Prince  Franzoni ;  and 
he  may  with  propriety  be  denominated  the 
Pope  of  all  anticatholic  countries.  If  an  En- 
glishman or  a  North  American  should  go  to 
Rome,  expecting  to  find  in  the  Vatican  the 
man  who  directs  and  controls  the  operations 
of  Rome  in  his  country,  he  would  be  greatly 
mistaken.  If  he  would  find  the  head  whica 
plans,  and  the  hand  that  moves  the  agents  i 
employed  for  Rome  and  Austria,  he  must  go  } 
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to  tlia  Propaganda,  and  be  introduced  to  Car- 
dinaV*Franzoiii,  a  Genoese  prince,  and  brother 
of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Turin.  He  nominates 
all  the  bishops  for  the  "uncatholic  countries," 
and  exercises  an  extensive  sway  over  the  lar- 
gest part  of  the  world.  Of  his  disposition, 
some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  tne  fact, 
that  an  ecclesiastic  lost  his  favor  about  the 
time  of  my  residence  in  Rome,  merely  in  con- 
sequence of  expressing  an  interest  in  Bishop 
Rcze.  His  chaplain,  Don  Feiippo,  imitated 
the  example  of  the  Cardinal,  and  so  did  Ca- 
dolini.  Archbishop  of  Edesse,  late  Archbishop 
of  Spoletto. 

The  Jesuits  have  arisen  high  and  rapidly 
to  power  under  the  reign  of  the  present  pope, 
Gregory  XVL  He  has  been  so  friendly  to 
them,  as  to  mnt  them  extraordinary  privile- 
ges, one  of  the  chief  of  which  is  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  Propaganda,  heretofore  a  kind  of 
Union  Seminary,  directed  bj  all  the  orders 
combined.  This  change,  which  was  made  in 
1837,  has  excited  remonstrances.  The  other 
institutions  now  under  the  Jesuits  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  control  over  all  tbe  institu- 
tions for  education  in  Rome.  But  their  pow- 
er is  not  limited  there.  So  far  have  they  in- 
sinnated  themselves,  that  now  it  is  quite 
in  vain  for  any  man  to  pretend  to  any  public 
charge,  office  or  employment  without  tne  jre- 
commendation  of  the  Jesuits. 

How  far  their  influence  is  extended  by  their 
connection  with  the  youth  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  and  even  to  imagine.  They  re- 
sort to  every  mode  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  children,  and  through  them 
with  their  families.  They  will  play  childish 
games,  even  marbles,  with  them,  and  having 
l^ined  the  confidence  and  affection  of  their 
ingenuous  beans,  with  the  art  and  duplicity  of 
the  old  Serpent,  they  will  draw  facts  from 
their  unsuspecting  lips,  which  often  criminate 
their  parents,  ana  involve  their  families  and 
themselves  in  misery  or  ruin.  "My  little  boy,'* 
savs  tbe  subtle,  smiling  disciple  of  Loyola, 
wnile  he  stoops  to  mingle  in  some  juvenile 
game,  "do  you  say  pour  prayers  V*  "No  sir, 
not  very  often."  •*0h,  you  ought  to  pray  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  she  is  so  amiable,  sucn  a 
friend  of  children.  B^n  to-night"  Thus 
he  begins  to  make  a  younff  idolater,  as  the 
first  step  towards  making  htm  a  dupe  and  a 
UhA,  "My  dear  little  boy,  do  you  read  any 
pretty  books  at  home  ?"  <'Oh  no  sir ;  but  my 
nther  has  some  lar^e  ones  he  lets  me  look 
at.  They  are  Frencn  books,  and  I  cant  read 
French.**  *'Ah,**  says  the  Jesuit  to  himself 
— •*  A — h !  There  is  something  to  be  encmired 
iBto-^write  me  down  sometime  the  titles  of 
those 'books.'*  "My  dear  little  boy,  do  you 
like  to  be  in  company  1  Do  you  love  to  have 
strangers  come  to  your  house  ?**  **Sometimes 
— we  often  have  visitors."  "Do  you  ?  Ital- 
ians I  suppose."  '*Ye6  sir,  and  sometimes 
foreigners  loo."  "What  people  are  they  ?*' 
"Frenchman."  From  that  moment  the  fami- 
ly is  watched  by  spies ;  for  of  all  men  in  the 
wc^d  Rome  is  most  apprehensive  of  French- 


men, whose  liveliness,  afiability  and  indepen« 
dence  of  opinion  are  perhaps  overrated,  and 
certainly  held  in  great  dread  by  her  agents. 

An  American  gentleman  once  said  to  me  : 
"I  nad  prejudices  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  I 
have  lately  seen  some,  and  they  are  very  mild, 
modest,  courteous  men,  particularly  food  of 
children.  Why  sir,  they  actually  played  mar- 
bles with  the  boys."  "Ah,  sir,'^jreplied  I,  "I 
have  had  too  much  opportunity  to  know  them, 
and  I  have  abundant  reason  for  saying  what  I 
now  tell  you.  Their  fingers  play ;  but  their 
heads  ana  their  hearts,  you  may  rely  upon  it, 
are  not  playing.    They  are  hard  at  work." 

The  Jesuits  in  their  schools  and  colleges, 
make  their  pupils  spies  upon  each  other. — 
While  I  was  under  their  care  they  endeavored 
to  make  me  a  spy,  and  I  soon  found  that 
another  boy  was  a  spy  over  me.  When  I  be- 
came a  student  of  divinity,  I  was  morally 
forced  to  become  a  spy,  as  they  taught  me  it 
was  a  Christian  duty  to  be  one. 

One  of  their  greatest  triumphs  in  Rome  was 
gained  by  the  Jesuits  when  tney  got  posses- 
sion of  the  Roman  College  of  Santo  Appolli- 
nari,  from  Cardinal  Prince  Odescalchi.  He 
was  then  Vicar  of  Rome ;  when,  by  their  ma- 
chinations, they  induced  him  to  give  up  to 
them  all  his  pro[)erty,  abandon  his  Cardinal's 
hat,  and  join  their  society,  under  the  simple 
title  of  Father  Charles.  He  left  Rome,  spent 
a  year  as  novitiate  in  Ravenna,  where  is  one 
of  their  two  Italian  novitiate  institutions,  (the 
other  being  in  Rome,)  and  then  went  to  Asia. 
I  think  he  may  be  now  in  Armenia. 


Characteristics  of  New-England. 

I  never  visit  New-England  without  meeiinff 
with  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  praciicid 
good  sense  of  her  people,  ^his  evidence  ex- 
ists in  their  industry,  their  frugality  and  their 
common  sense  virtues.  It  is  evinced  in  their 
adherence,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  primi- 
tive habits  and  even  their  puritan  nrincles. 

In  riding  yesterday  sixty  miles  throtigh  the 
Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  nature  in  all  its  loveliness. 
This  Valley,  eminently  attractive  in  itself,  has 
been  greatly  adorned  by  art.  Not  as  the  no- 
bleman adorns  his  domain  or  as  the  nabob 
embellishes  his  grounds,  by  splendid  castles 
or  towering  mansions;  but  with  richly  culti- 
vated fields,  and  neat,  tasteful,  comfort-im- 
parting cottages,  painted  snow-white  with 
ffreen  Venetian  blinds,  shaded  by  honey-suck- 
le or  woodbine. 

A  New-England  farmer  brings  up  a  iamily 
reputably,  giving  his  children  a  good  common 
school  education,  from  land  upon  which  a 
Western  New-Yorker  would  starve.  This  is 
the  result  of  the  primitive  habits  and  puritan 
principles  to  which  I  have  referred.  But 
New-England  is  not  content  with  a  mere 
competency.  She  is  rapidly  accumulating 
wealth.  The  tariff  of  1842  is  showering  gdd 
into  the  lap  of  New-En jland^  Every  where, 
and  in  all  aspects,  their  prosperity  is  appa- 
rent.   'J'en  years  of  such  enormous  gains — 
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the  legitimate  gains  of  capital,  enterprise  and 
industry,  with  gorernment  protection — would 
enable  our  East  to  vie  in  riches  with  that 
ancient  East  of  whose  splendor  we  read. 
These  *'  large  profits,"  these  '*  enormons  divi- 
dends," which  were  shared,  heretofore,  in 
Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
&c.,  are  now  divided  in  Lowell,  Waltham 
and  a  thousand  otlier  American  towns.  The 
millions  that  went  to  England  to  make  the 
rich  of  that  country  richer,  and  its  poor  poorer, 
now  remain  here  to  construct  railroads,  en« 
dow  colleges,  support  asylums,  build  up  cit- 
ies and  villages,  furnish  employment  and  con- 
fer blessings  and  scatter  bounties  throughout 
our  land.  Is  this  wrong  ?  Can  sach  a  policy 
be  bad  ? 

The  village  of  Cabotville,  four  miles  from 
Springfield,  was  a  farm  in  1833.  It  is  now  a 
large,  well  built,  thriving  village,  with  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  brick  factories, 
stores  and  mansions,  and  a  population  of 
3,000.  And  all  this  is  the  result  of  re^lar 
business.  Nothing  has  been  forced.  There 
are  no  speculative  fancy  men  there. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Academy,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  is  Tery  charmingly 
situated  in  the  town  of  South  Hadley.  The 
ocademy  is  an  immense  building,  in  which 
the  pupils  all  reside.  There  were  280  young 
ladies  at  this  academy  during  the  last  term. 

Amherst  college  is  also  very  pleasantly  sit- 
uated just  where  one  might  loot  for  a  seat  of 
learning.  But  the  towns  which  I  admired 
most,  in  this  day's  ride,  were  Northampton 
on  the  west,  and  Northfield  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Connecticut  Each  is  beautiful  in  its 
way.  The  former  is  gently  elevated — the 
latter  upon  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
of  unbroken  surfiice,  reaching  for  more  than  a 
mile  through  the  broadest  Avenue  I  ever  saw, 
over  which  nature  has  spread  a  carpet  of  deep 
and  most  invitingly  luxuriant  green.  The 
whole  Avenue  is  shaded  by  noble  elms.  The 
foliage  of  both  villa|;es  is  rich  and  abundant. 

Brattleborough  is  the  southeastemmost 
town  in  Vermont.  It  is  compactly  built  and 
surrounded  by  bold  scenery.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  manufacturing,  and  does  a  fair 
business  in  merchandise.  Just  now  it  is  at- 
tracting visitors  and  patients  to  the  '*  Water- 
Cure"  Establishment.  This  place  was  se- 
lected on  account  of  the  pure  and  wholesome 
quality  of  its  spring  water.  From  our  friend 
G.  F.  L.,  who  is  trymg  this  remedy,  I  learned 
something  of  the  treatment.  The  establish- 
ment is  conducted  upon  the  Grafenbere  plan. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Wessel- 
hceA,  a  German,  who  is  a  highly  educated 
man.  There  are  about  fifty  patients  here. 
They  occupy  two  houses  whicn  join,  the  fe- 
males being  in  one  and  the  males  in  the  other. 


Hemp. — ^This  article  deserves,  and  is  re- 
ceiving a  ^considerable  share  of  the  attention 
of  eastern  and  western  merchants.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  staples  of 
the  west — and  which  will  engage  the  atten- 


tion of  many  farmers,  and  must  form  a  very 
considerable  item  in  our  list  of  exports.  The 
eastern  merchants,  who  have  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
this  great  valley,  have  seen  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  the  chief  supply  of  this  article 
must  come  from  the  west.  The  west  must 
and  will,  at  no  distant  day,  supply  all  that  is 
needed,  either  for  the  United  States  Navy  or 
for  American  shipping.  We  have  the  soil, 
climate,  labor,  and  every  thing  requisite  to  its 

Sroduction;  the  only  thing  in  which  we  i^ 
eficient  is  the  manner  of  nandling  and  pre-  ) 
paring  it  for  market,  and  the  condition  in  s 
whicn  it  is  sent  to  market.  In  this  {mnicn-  ^ 
lar  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  and  until  those 
who  have  the  preparation  of  it  learn  this,  the 
hemp  of  the  west  will  not  occupy  that  posi- 
tion in  the  market,  or  bring  the  price  which  it 
should. 

Below  we  |pve  a  circular  from  a  large  mer- 
cantile house  m  New  York  to  their  correspon- 
dent in  this  city,  which  embodies  many  sug- 
gestions which  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  farmen, — Mo.  Repub, 

The  most  successful  mode  of  preparing  dew 
rotted  hemp,  would  j^ove  to  be  by  "  thorough' 
ly  clearing  it  from  tow  arid  skives,^  by  hack- 
ling, and,  for  the  past  two  years,  his  mode  of 
preparation  has  been  adopted  to  some  extent 
in  Kentuckv  and  Missouri,  and  with  success. 

In  the  selection  of  hemp  for  hackling,  we 
would  advise  taking  good  quality  only ;  the 
first  requisite  being  a  fine  clean  staple,  which 
is  much  more  valuable  for  this  jmrpose  than  ) 
coarse  rough  hemp;  a  bright  fair  color  is  also  ' 
preferable  when  equal  in  other  respects. 

The  result  of  hackling  depends  very  much 
upon  the  selection  of  hemp,  as,  if  the  staple  b 
coarse,   or  inferior,  impOTectly   rotted    and 
cleaned,  it  will  require  a  ^eater  amount  of  ^ 
labor,  will  sufier  more  loss  in  tow  and  shives,  l 
and  when  ready  for  market,  will  also  be  infe- 
rior in  value.    A  good  quality  of  hemp  may 
be  reduced  in  the  process  of  hackling,  advan- 
tageousltft  say  25  to  35  per  cent,  depending, 
however,  entirely  upon  the  order  and  condi- 
tion of  the  hemp. 

When  hackled,  it  should  be  put  up  in  hands, 
say  of  8  to  13  IIm.,  tied  firmlv,  at  or  near  the 
root  end,  at  full  length,  ana  in  that  order 
baled. 

It  is  not  so  liable  to  dama^  in  transporta- 
tion, is  exhibited  to  much  better  advanta^ 
when  opened  for  sale,  and  it  is  the  order  id 
which  Russia  hemp  is  packed,  which  in  all 
respects  is  taken  as  ,the  standard.  Whsa 
hackled,  or  water  rotted,  the  expense  will  be 
well  repaid  by  covering  the  sides  with  wrap- 
pers, and  allowing  the  ends  to  remain  open. 

During  the  past  two  years  we  have  very  r^ 
ularly  obtained  for  dew  rotted  hemp  6c.  a  6jje. 
per  lb. ;  say  $134  48  a  $145  60  per  ton.— 
That  these,  or  very  nearly  these  rates  may  be 
obtained  hereafter,  we  have  mnch  confidence, 
and  unless  a  more  generally  successful  method 
should  in  future  be  adbptea*  in  water  rotting, 
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we  believe  oar  western  dew  rotted  hj  hack- 
lioff,  allowing  the  tow  and  inferior  hemp  to 
find  a  market  at  bome»  for  the  manuiactare  of 
bale  rope  and  bagging.—  Visiter. 


i 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTEIIT  OP  THE   ObEGON    TERRITORY. — On 

the  east  it  skirts  800  miles  alon^  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  sooth  300  miles  along  the 
Snowf  Mountains,  on  the  west  700  miles 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean^  on  the  north  250 
miles  along  the  North  American  possessions 
of  Russia  and  England.  This  area  or  im- 
mense Talley  contains  360,000  square  miles— 
tapable  undoubtedl^r  ot  forming  seven  states 
as  large  as  New  York,  or  forty  states  of  tbe 
dimensions  of  Massachusetts.  Some  of  the 
islands  on  the  coast  are  very  large — sufficient 
to  form  a  state  by  themselves.  These  are 
situate  north  of  the  parrallel  of  48.  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  260  miles  in  length  and  50  in 
breadth,  contains  12,000  square  miles — an 
area  larger  than  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut Queen  Charlotte's  or  rather  Washing- 
ton Island,  too,  150  miles  in  length  and  30  in 
breadth,  contains  4,000  square  miles.  On, 
both  of  these  immense  islands,  though  they 
lie  between  the  high  parallels  of  48  and  54 
degrees,  the  soil  is  said  to  be  well  adapted  to 
agriculture.  The  straits  and  circumjacent 
waters  abound  in  fish  of  the  finest  quality. 
Coal  of  good  quality,  and  other  veins  of  min- 
erals, have  been  found. — Giobe. 


From  Europe. — By  the  steamer  Caledonia, 
which  arrived  at  Boston,  we  have  advices 
from  Liverpool  to  the  l^th  of  August,  and 
later  advices  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  prospect  of  a  good  harvest  had" im- 
proved. 

The  amount  of  specie  in  tbe  Bank  of  Eng- 
land is  no  less  than  £16,000,000,  an  unusually 
larsre  quaiTtity. 

Mr.  McLane  has  delivered  his  credentials 
to  the  Queen,  and  Mr.  Everett  his  letters  of 
recall. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  9th  of 
Aucrust  by  the  Queen  in  person. 

The  London  Gazette  of  the  12th  inst.,  con- 
tains an  order  of  council — agreeably  to  the 
act  of  1844,  for  admitting  sugar  the  growth 
of  free  labor  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

Stria. — A  letter  from  Bey  rout  of  July  12 
says: — "Although  an  armistice  has  been 
coocladed,  the  Druses  and  the  Christians 
still  remain  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
oecapy  all  the  fortified  points." 

The  PiLGRnuGE  at  Mecca. — From  Africa 
the  news  is  of  the  usual  character— crops 
bave  been  destroyed,  flocks  seized,  tribes  put 
to  flight:  but  Abd-el  Kader  is  as  far  from 
being  taken,  and  Algiers  as  fsr  from  being 
tranquillised,  ap  they  were  fifteen  years  aflro* 
A  recent  letter  describes  the  remm  of  a  troon 
of  pilgrims  from  Mecca.    All  the  people  or 


the  district  turned  out  to  meet  them  in  pro- 
cession, with  banners,  presents,  &c 

As  they  approached  tne  pilgrims,  they  all 
chaunted,  '*  O  pilgrims  to  the  chamber  of 
God  !  Have  you  seen  the  prophet  of  God  ?" 
To  which  the  pilgrims  chaunted,  in  reply, 
''  We  have  seen  him,  and  we  have  left  him 
at  Mecca.  He  prays,  fasts,  makes  his  ab- 
lutions, and  reads  the  holy  book  of  God!" 
The  pilgrims  were  then  embraced  by  their 
countrymen,  and  presents  and  hospitality 
were  pressed  upon  them.  The  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca  occupies  fifteen  month8,«and  is  pe- 
culiarly dangerous  from  the  great  number  of 
robbers  on  the  route. 

Chinesb  Ransom  Monet. — A  fresh  instal- 
ment of  the  Chinese  Ransom  money,  whidi 
was  brought  to  England  by  the  Cambrian, 
arrived  in  London  on  the  4th  of  August. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  given  per- 
mission for  the  importation  of  com,  free  of 
duty,  during  the  whole  of  this  year,  in  the 
ports  «f  Riga,  Pemau  and  Revel,  in  the 
Baltic. 


Rather  LENotHT. — It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  quantity  of  spider's  web,  weighing  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  would  reach  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinbnrgh,  a  distance  of  lour  hundred 
miles. 


Attraction. — If  a  dozen  sinall  pieces  of 
cork  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  near  the 
centre  but  a  little  distance  at>art,  they  will  be 
seen  to  approach  each  other  with  constantly 
increased  motion,  until  they  meet,  afier 
which  the  whole  will  move  towards  the 
nearest  side  of  the  vessel. 


Immense  Locomotive  Establishment. — The 
London  Mining  Journal  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  gigantic  locomotive  establishment 
at  St'Petersburgh,  Russia,  organized  and  di- 
rected by  Messrs.  Harrison  &  East  wick,  for- 
merly of  Philadelphia,  in  conjunction,  we  be- 
lieve, with  Mr  Winans  of'^  Baltimore.  It 
characterizes  it  as  "tbe  most  extraordinary,  as 
well  as  gigantic  establishment."  It  was 
called  into  operation  to  suppiv  the  large 
number  of  locomotives  required  for  the  great 
chain  of  railroads  which  the  Emperor  of  Kus- 
sia  has  directed  to  be  constructed,  (Mnjor 
Whistler,  a  Bostonian,  being  chief  engineer,) 
and  it  is  so  huge  in  dimensions  that  3.500  op- 
eratives are  employed  in  it.  To  keep  order 
in  this  mixed  mass  of  Americans,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans,  and  Russians,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  is  kept  on  duty  in  conjunction 
with  a  police  force,  whose  duties  are  confined 
to  the  works.  If  the  operatives  are  refracto- 
ry they  are  discharged,  unless  there  happen 
to  be  Russians  among  them,  and  when  any 
of  these  ofiend  against  the  discipline  of  the 
place  they  arc  immmediately  tiea  up  to  the 
triangles,  soundly  fiugsred;  and  sent  to  work 
again. — Philadelphia  paper 
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THC  HAPPY  FARMER. 

BT  MB8.  L.  H.   SI60URNET. 

Saw  ye  the  farmer  at  his  plough 

As  you  were  riding  by  ? 
Or  wearied  'neath  His  noon-da^  toil» 

When  summer  suns  were  high  ? 
And  thought  you  that  his  lot  was  hard? 

And  did  you  thank  your  God, 
That  you,  and  yours,  were  not  condemned 

Thus  like  a  slare  to  plod  ? 

Come  see  him  at  his  harvest  home, 

When  garden,  6eld,  and  tree 
Conspire,  with  flowing  stores  to  fill 

His  barn,  and  granary. 
His  healthful  children  gaily  sport, 

Amid  the  new-mown  hay, 
Or  proudly  aid,  with  vigorous  arm, 

Uis  task  as  best  they  may. 

The  dog  partakes  his  master's  joy. 

And  guards  the  loaded  wain ;    ^ 
The  feathery  people  clap  their  wings^ 

And  lead  their  y.;ungling  train. 
Perchance,  the  hoary  grandsire's  eye 

The  glowing  scene  surveys. 
And  breaihes  a  blessing  on  his  race, 

Or  guides  their  evening  praise. 

Tlve  Harvest-Giver  is  their  friend, 

The'Maker  of  the  soil, 
And  earih,  the  mother,  gives  them  bread. 

And  cheers  their  patient  toil. 
Come,  join  them  round  their  wintry  hearth, 

Their  heartfelt  pleasures  see, 
Aijd  you  can  better  judge  how  blest 

The  farmer's  life  may  be. 


REL.IGIOUS  DISTURBANCES  IBT  GER- 
MAN V. 

At  Poseti,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new 
Ami- Romish  party,  was  to  preach,  and  the 
Romanists  held  a  grand  procession.  Se- 
rious disturbances  occurred,  and  the  mili- 
tary  were  called  out.  At  Magdebur^h,  a 
church  has  been  consecrated  for  the  Re- 
formers ;  and  at  Leipsic,  they  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  they  are  obliged  to  meet  in 
the  open  air. 

At  Halberat&dt,  on  the  9th  of  August,  a 
riot  occurred  af^er  public  service,  and  John 
Ronge,  the  leader  of  the  new  Reformation, 
addreaaed  the  populace  from  a  balcony,  con- 
cluding with  these  words:  "Rome  and  her 
supremacy  must  fall — Amen."  A  man  re- 
plied :  "  Not  so  soon  as  you,"  when  he  was 
assaulted,  as  well  as  his  h*  use.  A  band 
of  cuirassiers  cut  down  the  populace,  4)ut 
some  of  them  were  dragged  from  their 
horses  and  wounded. 

At  Leipsic,  on  the  15th,  Prince  John  of 


Saxony,  having  rendered  himself  odious  hy 
his  proceedings  against  certain  Reformed 
villages,  the  people  having  assembled  at 
his  palace,  and  mng  Luther's  favorite 
Psalm. 

"  Ein  fester  burg  ist  unser  Gott," 
to  the  old  Reformer*8  air,  they  were  ffred 
upon  by  the  soldiers,  and  nine  persons  were 
killed,  including  two  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  students  took  arms,  and  the 
Duke  fled. 

In  Prussia,  the  government  have  forbid- 
den  the  publication  of  anything  relating  to 
this  whole  subject. 


A  Snake  Story.— The  Clermont  (Ohio) 
Courier  gives  an  account  of  a  very  large 
snake  in  Hartman's  mill-pond,  on  the  east 
fork  of  the  Little  Miami,  a  short  distance 
above  Williamsburg.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently seen  on  rocks  and  in  the  water, 
and  is  15  or  20  feet  long,  and  as  large 
round  as  a  common  sized  man.  Jaoob 
Sarber  makes  afllidavit  that  he  was  fishing 
•in  the  pond  and  heard  dogs  bark  on  the  op- 
pasite  side,  and  immediately  after  saw  aooie- 
thing  swimming  towards  him,  and  when 
wiihm  twenty-five  feet  of  him,  it  stopped 
and  raised  up  two  and  a  half  feet  out  <A 
water,  the  belly  towards  him.  Be  then 
saw  it  was  a  snake,  of  gray  appearance, 
ten  or  twelve  inches  through.  It  soon 
drew  down  its  head,  and  in  its  motions  ex- 
hibited  about  sixteen  feet  of  its  body  from 
the  head  back  f  The  Courier  says  that, 
with  the  evidence  before  it,  it  does  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  regard  this  as  any  other  than 
a  well-established  fact. 
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Pi«ftflBf  tbe  WaiTf  i*r  ft  Power^IiO^ 

\Smtk€  Cut  OH  $k$  preesdiitg  page.) 
There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  art  of  weaving  has  been  carried  on 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  connected  with 
many  interesting  periods,  scenes,  and  persoiip 
ages  in  history,  but  in  its  simpler  forms 
Modem  inventions  have  intxoduced  wonder- 
ful changes. 

Before  the  actual  weaving  there  are  seve^ 
ral  preparatory  processes,  (says  the  Pictorial- 
History  of  the  Arts,)  one  of  which  is  the 
warping,  the  nature  and  object  of  which  may 
be  very  readily  understood.    As  the  hanks  of, 
spun  material,  whether  cotton  or  any  other, 
are  wrapped  up  closely,  the  yarn  requires  to 
be  stretched  out  and  laid  parallel  before  it  is 
fitted  to  act  as  warp  for  the  woven  cloth ; 
and   ihis  process  of  arranging   it  is  called 
warping.    There  have  been,  at  different  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  weaving,  four  different 
modes  of  performing  this  process :  by  the  aid 
of  the  warping-field,  the  warping-frame,  the 
warpifig-mill,  and  the  warping-machine. 

In  the  warping-machine  connected  with 
loom-weaving  the  warping  and   other  pro- 
cesses are  conducted  pretty  much  at  the  same 
ame.    The  bobbins  containing  the  yam  are 
ranged  with  their  axes  horizontal  and  paral- 
lel    The  yams  are  drawn  from  the  bob- 
bins, made  to  pass  under  some  rollers,  and 
over  others,  and  are  at  length  brought  into  a 
parallel  layer,  with  a  comb  or  grating  of  five 
wires  so  employed  as  to  separate  the  yams 
in  an  equidistant  manner.    After  having  so 
passed,  the  yams  are  made  to  coil  round  a 
roller  or  beam,  and  are  in  that  state  removed 
from  the  machine. 

Cotton  warp  has  yet  to  be  dressed  or  sized 
to  keep  th.e  threads  smooth.  The  sizing  is 
put  on  liquid,  with  a  brush,  and  then  dried  by 
stirring  the  air  with  a  fan. 

Tlie  Present  War  Spirit. 
Whoever  overlooks  the  war-spirit  of  a  por^ 
tioD  of  our  countrymen,  will  be  forgetful  of 
a  very  considerable,  and  a  very  dangerous  in- 
gredient of  our  national  character.  We  see 
it  now  displaying  itself,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
because  an  opporttmity  is  afforded  by  some 
prospects  of  a  war  with  Mexico.  We  have 
long  had  vaporing  enough ;  and,  in  our  opin- 
ion, some  good,  philanthropic,  and  even  pa- 
cific men  have  unconsciously  been  heaping 
up  ftiel  for  a  military  combustion  for  several 


\ 


years  past,  by  giving  curr«cy*to  die  doetrioe 
which  has  become  so  popular,  o<  the  natonl 
superiority  of  the  «  Anglo-Saxon  race  r    Oar  \ 
ancestors  and  our  Relatives,  to  the  moat  re- 
mote and  almost  inconceivable  degrees  of 
relationship,  have  been  over  and  over  deetecd 
to  be  a  wonderful,  a  transcendent  race   of 
men.    This  would  not  be  harmless,  even  if  it 
had.siopjped  at  the  flattery  of  national  vanity : 
but  what  reflecting  man  would  ever  have  ex- 
pected that?  .We  are  so  practical  in  all  our 
habits,  that  doctrines  are  soon  broo^t  loose; 
and  hence^  we  have  long  since  seen  mthna- 
tions,  tnat  rights  grew  out  of  our  might,  phy- 
Fical  and  intellectual ;  and  now  we  find  th<n- 
ai^ds  around  thirsting  to  see  the  overrmtci 
territories  of  Mexico  and  California  in  the 
possession  of  our  government,  chiefly  on  the 
plea  that  they  would  be  better  managed  bf 
Anglo-Saxon  hands.    Not  only  so,    but  we 
have  accounts  in  the  newspapers,  of  Aoneri- 
can  army-officers  and  cadets,  overwhd»af 
the  war  department  with  letters  soUeiting 
commands  in  Texas :  and  ci  militim  eoBapa- 
nies  placing  themselves  at  the  orders  of  sof 
generals,  to  march  anywhere,  to  ^iread  the 
conquest  of  Anglo-Saxon  principles.    At  aD 
this,  the  good  sense  of  the  country  laughs ; 
we  wish  the  prudence  of  the  country,   h« 
justice  and  Christianity,  might  do  aom^Ung 
to  counteract  so  dangerous,  so  discreditable^ 
yet  so  paltry  and  cowardly  a  spirit. 

Hence  we  are  looking  In  the  face,  a  peopk 
of  about  one-third  or  one  quarter  of  our  owa 
numbers,  and,  according  to  some  of  the  **  pa- 
triotic" Anglo-Saxon  writers,  three  qmncn 
Indians,  &c,  having  about  one  Mexican  tc 
twenty  or  thirty  of  us ;  and  suddenly  the  bra- 
very of  certain  persons  is  aroused,  two  thoe- 
sand  miles  off,  against  that  poor,  ignorsntt  na- 
»ducated  people,  hardly  alive  after  thirty  yesis 
of  revolutions,  and  three  centuries  of  ~ 
and  Romish  oppression.    There  is  a 
day  in  some  village,  the  drums  beat,  the  fifes 
squeel,  the  chicken's  feathers  slick  high  t^e^ 
the  felt  hats  and  leather  caps,  the  Aaglo- 
Saxon  spirit  is  roused,  and  nothing  bat  blood 
can  quiet  it !    New-England  rum  and  Ve«- 
ern  whiskey  combine  to  push  on  the  mighty 
result.    Temperance  pledges  luckily  are  do< 
universal,  or  the  last  sparks  of  patriooe  fire 
would  have  been  extinguished  irrecoveiaWy. 
Cider-brandy,  rye-gin,  and  boiled  cider 
10  the  rescue,  and  old  •*  Pupperto"  U  * 
otts  for  «*  glory." 
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Iq  all  this,  there  is  nothing  mean,  paltry 
nor  cowardly.  Ten  men,  even  of  the  most 
Tag^bond  character,  would  hardly  think  of 
falling  npon  one  helpless,  friendless,  feeble 
Tictim.  Certainly  they  would  neref  hold 
meetings  and  pass  resolutions  beforehand, 
(anywhere  out  d  Lexington,)  proclaiming 
the  wonderfbl  glories  of  their  enterprise. 
Bat  when  thousands  applaud,  and  the  matter 
is  on  a  larger  scale,  some  are  found  who  wiU 
not  blush.  'The  Mexicans  are  fit  objects  for 
oar  compassion  and  phitanthropie  attention. 
Oar  superior  blesitings,  social  and  politioa], 
hare  laid  us  under  quite  as  many  duties,  as 
reasons  for  vaunting ;  and  oh,  that  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  bbod  might  not  display  itself  wboUy 
In  the  latter ! 


i^^amm* 


TauMDER  SanwsB. — In  a  thunder  shower 
I    at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  a  few  days  a^o, 
;    several   houses  were  struck.     The  Tontme 
[    Hotel  was  considerably  damaged.    The  fluid 
^«acended  by  the  flagstaff,  rming  it  nearly 
the  whole  distance,  into  splinters,  and  enter- 
ing the  observatory,  tearing  that  in  a  terrific 
manner.    It  then  escaped  to  the  ridge,  where 
ft  divided  and  ran  down  to  the  eaves,  tearine 
vi»  the  shingles  and  seriously  injuring  one  of 
the  rafters  in  its  course.    It  was  attracted 
each    way  from    the    observatory,   without 
doubt,  by  the  streams  of  water  which  ran 
fr€ym  it  to  the  metallic  trough  on  the  edge  of 
the  roof.    From  thence  it  followed,  probably, 
to  the  chimneys  on  each  side,  and  may  have 
escaped  to  the  earth  by  the  rods  attached  to 
them.    In  the  attic,  where  much  of  the  dam« 
a^e  was  done,  was  the  sleeping  apartment 
of  the  help ;  and  in  this  room,  at  the  time, 
w^as  a  colored  man,  who  received  a  severe 
shock,  but  escaped  with  only  a  temporary 
proatration  of  his  senses.    One  or  two  others 
felt  the  shock,  but  were  not  injured. 

TThis  is  the  second  time  that  the  Tontine 
bas  been  struck  by  lightning,  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  its  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
buildings. 

Xhe  lightning  also  struck  the  house  of  Mr. 
Jobiy  Walton,  entered  bywav  of  a  chimney 
-which  led  to  a  kitchen  in  the  rear,  at  the 
fire-place  of  which  Miss  Walton  was  em- 

/>ioyed  with  tonga  in  hand,  removing  coals 
rom  the  hearth  to  a  tin  baker  standing  near. 
She  thinks  she  saw  the  flash  descend,  and 
dropped  the  ton^  out  of  her  hands.  Feeling 
the  shock,  she  immediately  rushed  into  the 
adjoining  room  exclaiming,  **  my  foot  is  on 
gre, — my  foot !  my  foot ! !"  Upon  examining 
her  shoe,  she  found  that  the  lightning  had 
passed  through  it  entireiv,  and  tearing  the 
jpper  leather  near  the  ball  of  the  foot.  Pass- 
at between  the  foot  and  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
t  bavnt  her  stocking  in  several  places,  and 
yasB^^  through  the  shoe  on  the  side  almost 
llreetly  opposite  where  it  entered,  and  proba- 


bly passed  thrfu^h  the  hail  and  out  at  the 
front  door,  standmg  open  at  the  time.  No 
injury  was  sustained  by- Miss  W.  beyoiad  a 
shock  which  caused  a  sensation  of  numbness 
in  the  lirab  roost  exposed.  Her  foot  was 
not  even  burned  by  the  lio^htning.  Mr.  W. 
stood  in  the  door- way  a  few  feet  from  the 
fire-place,  and  felt  the  shock  sensibly,  but  re- 
ceived no  iniury,  although  the  lighming  inita 
course,  to  all  appearance,  must  have  passed 
by  him  while  standing  in  the  door-way. 

• 

The  Magnetic  Telegkaph  through  New 
Jersey,  it  is  expected,  will  be  compTeted  by 
the  1st  of  December;  also  from  Balcinioreto 
Philadeiphia  in  I^ovember ;  to  form  a  contin- 
uous line  of  Telegraph  from  Washington  to 
New  York  by  the  time  Congress  assembles. 
The  important  business  of  the  next  session 
will  be  reported  in  New  York,  by  thisanalMfei- 
ment,  in  fewer  hours  than  it  has  heretofore 
taken  days  for  it  to  reach  us  by  Mail  or  Ex- 
press. 


T6s  Whaling  Flcbt  op  Nsw  London, 
Conn.,  is  again  all  absent  from  home.  Twen- 
ty seven  ships  and  barks,  and  two  schooners, 
f  the  latter  for  the  sealing  business)  have  been 
fitted  out  there  the  present  season.  Of  these, 
six  ships  and  both  the  schooners.  Were  newly 
purchased. 

The  tonnage  of  dieae  ships  added  the  pres- 
ent season,  is  2865— averaging  nearly  467  tons 
each.  The  tonnage  of  the  whole  number  of 
vessels  fitted  out  this  season,  including  the  two 
schooners,  is  10,755  tons — showing  that  an 
usually-  large  amount  of  business  has  been 
transacted  here,  although  the  season  has 
closed  somewhat  earlier  than  usual. 


American  Mechanics  in  Russia. — Estwick 
A  Evans,  formerly  extensive  manuikctureis  of 
rail  road  engines  in  Philadelpbia,  at  the  soli- 
citatioQ  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  transferred 
their  machinery  as  well  as  skill  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. A  vast  system  of  rail  roads,  joming 
the  extremities  of  that  nation,  is  to  be  made. 
The  establishment  of  Estwick  &  Evans  is  said 
to  be  vast ;  and  the  rail  roads  in  process  are 
under  the  immediate  manag[ement  of  Ameri- 
cans, as  weU  as  the  locomotive  power. 

Maj.  Whistler,  a  Bostonian,  is  chief  engi- 
neer, and  three  thousand  five  hundred  opera- 
tives are  employed  in  it.  To  keep  order  in 
this  mixed  mass  of  Americans,  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  Germans  and  Russians,  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  is  kept  on  duty,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  police  force  whose  duties  are  con- 
fined to  the  works^  If  the  operatives  are  re- 
iraciory  they  are  discharged,  unless  there 
happen  to  be  Russians  among  them ;  and 
when  any  of  these  oflTend  against  the  disci* 
pline  of  me  place,  they  are  immediately  tied 
up  to  the  triangles,  soundly  flogged  and  sent 
to  work  a^in.  And  this  practice  is  contin* 
ued,  notwithstanding  Messrs.  Harrison  and 
Estwick  have  strongly  appealed  against  it. 


? 
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9KJ)TCH  OF  THE  l^WB^OF  ADMIRAIi 
*"^^  PAUIi  J01IB9* 

Ahndged  from   the   Appendix  to   CurwerCs 
JbuTnai;  third  ^dUion,  hy  George  Atkinson 

Ward,  .    '    r   X. 

Admiral  Pwil  Jones  was  a  native  of  the 
pamh  of  Kirkbean,  Scotland,  son  of  a  hm& 
named  John  PwiL  He  was  bora  in  1747, 
He  early  became  a  seaman ;  and  at  18  was 
master  of  a  West  India  Vessel.  Having 
give»  a  sftilor  a  fiital  wound  in  suppressing  a 
BHHkiy,  altkoogh  acquitted  by  a  cpmrt  in  the 
-idaBd  where  it  occurred,  he  was  so  wwieh 
persecuted  on  his  return  to  England,  that  he 
toot  i»P  ^  residence  in  Virginia  with  his 
bfother,  who  afterwards  left  him  ccmsidera. 
ble  preperiy. 

When  the  Revolution  commenced  he  was 
appointed  senior  first  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
OB  ike  recommendation  of  Robert  Morris, 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Gen.-  Jones,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, whose  siraame  he  afterwards  assumed 
iu  gradtude  for  his  friendship.    He  made  a 
<^se  in  the  28  gun  ship  Alfred,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1776,  took  command  of  the  Providence, 
12  gana»  ia  which  he  took  sixteen  vessels  in 
•te  weeks,  a»d  destroyed  the  fishing  estab- 
lishment at  Isle  Madame.    He  also  fought 
the  Sdebay,  1 8,  and  twice  the  Milford,  32. 

He  vrtis  made  Captain,  Oct.  10,  infi,  and 
in  the  Alfred  destroyed  the  fisheries  at  Port 
Royal,  and  took  all  the  vessels  there,  with 
their  cargoes.    February  2d,  1776,  being  at 
Brest  in  the  Ranger,  18,  be  received  from 
Count  DH>rvilHers,  the  first  salute  ever  given 
to  the  American  fiag  by  a  foreign  man^f- 
war.    In  April  he  scaled  the  fort  of  White- 
haven, and  spiked  the  guns.  28  in  number. 
Soon  after  he  landed  on  St.  Mary's  Isle,  on 
the  Scotch  coast,  the  sfeat  of  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, not,  as  has  been  pretended,  as  a  freebooter 
>  although  bis  men   plundered  the  house  of 
^   plate :  for  be  bought  it  up  and  restored  it  to 
the  owner,  and  received  an  honorable  Utter 
in  remm,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Eatl 
and  his  Countess.    The  Drake,  of  20  guns, 
being  sent  out  against  him,  be  captured  it  in 
flight  of  numerous  spectators. 

He  spent  the  next  year  at  Brest,  in  morti- 
fying delays,  waiting  a  promised  squadron ; 
when  he  was  struck  by  the  first  of  "Poor 
Richard's  Maxims,"  then  recently  published 
by  Dr.  Franklin:  "If  you  wish  your  business 
aithfully  and  expeditiously  done,  do  it  your- 


aelf ;  if  otherwise,  send."    He  set  off  directly 
for  Paris,  and  soon  sailed  with  five  ships :  the 
Alliance,  36;  Pallas,  30;  Ceres,   18;   Ven- 
geance; 18 ;  and  Duras,  40,  which  he  named 
he  Bon  Homme  Richard,  in  memory  of  the 
adviser  he  had  followed--"  Poor  Richard.** 
This  vesael  was  a  wom-oot  East  Indiapaan ; 
but  in  it  he  sailed  from  L'Orieiit  to  cH^tuse 
the  Baltic  fleet,  which  he  piobably  wooM 
have  taken  if  supported  by  his  squadcon.    He 
took  the  Serapis,  60  guns,  and  Couotesa  of 
Searboro'  20,  after  a  desperate  aetioii>  with  a 
lose  of  306  mea  out  of  380  in  his  owa  veaasii 
7  feet  water  in  the  hold  and  on  Are  in  two 
place*.    After  this  he  enga^sd  with  HoUaad 
ia  the  war  against  Engkndt  end  w«»  noticed 
by  Louis  the  16th.    Congress  stw^k  «  Biedal 
for  him  and  gave  him  the  eommand  of  a  fine 
74  which  was  building  at  Portsmoath,  but 
afterwards  presented  it  to  France.    He  then 
joined  the  French  fieets. 

In  1786  he  was  appointed  agent  to  Deo- 
mark  and  Sweden,  to  obtain  indemnity  for 
prizes  delivered  by  them  to  England,  and  af- 
terwards entered  the  Russian  navy  as  Rear 
Admiral.  For  his  serricea  against  the  Tirta, 
June  7th,  1788,  he  was  made  Rear  Admiral, 
and  decorated  by  the  Empress.  The  opposi- 
tion of  hii  enemies  is  said  to  have  embittered 
his  latter  years;  and  he  resigned  his  dice 
and  lived  in  France  until  September  12th, 
1792,  when  he  died  soon  after  he  had  been 
appointed  by  Gen.  Washington  agent  £»r  cap- 
lives  at  Algiers.  He  was  buried  in  Pens 
with  public  honors. 

For  our  own  part  we  cannot  look  open 
such  a  sketch  of  desperate  and  bloody  deeds 
without  pain  and  revolting  of  heart,  especially 
as  some  were  performed  against  hia  own 
native-born  countrymen,  and  some  of  them 
were  of  doubtful  necessity.  If  war  can 
justify  all  these,  then  we  say,  God  in  mercy 
preserve  peace ! 

UISTIlffGUISHBD  GRADUATES  OF 
NASSAU  HAIili,  OB  PRIMCBflrOH 
COIiliBGB* 

[From  th$  Trenion  Emporimt.] 

Class  of  nee. 

Oliver  ElUiDoHh  Was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn, 
on  the  29ih  of  April,  1745.  He  soon  after 
commenced  the  practice  of  law,  and  became 
a  distinguished  ornament  to  the  professioB.— 
He  was  a  member  of  the  continental  Congress, 
and  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.    On  the  orgs- 
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>   nidation  of  the  federal  eorernment  he  was 

I  clectea  (o  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
continued  a  member  of  that  body  for  eight 
years.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Washington,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  1799  he  was  sent  as  enroy  ex- 
traordinary to  the  court  of  France.  Judge 
Ellsworth  was  distinguished  for  talents,  learn- 
ing and  patriotism,  and  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  both  from  Dartmouth  and 
Yale.  He  died  November  26th^  1807,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five  yeai^ 

Pavid  Howell  was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1747.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Providence,  be 
was  appointed  ftofessor  of  Mathematfl^,  and 
subsequently  of  Law  in  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  t)f  the  State,  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  in  1812,  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  for.  that  dis- 
trict which  held  untB  his  deatb.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  talents  and  learning,  a  profound 
lawver  and  an  honest  man*  Jucfge  Howell 
died  on  the  d9th  of  June,  1824,  agra  seventy- 
seven  years. 

Daniel  McCallay  2>.  D.,  was  bom  at  Nesha* 
miny,  Pai.,  in  1748.  Hebecamea  chaplain  in 
the  arnaj,  and  llflcvitog  been  eantured  bjr  the 
^flmyi  was  sometime  eonfinea  in  a  priton- 
«liip.  He  spent  the  mater  por^On  of  his  iife 
i»  Sevth  OavolkHt;  wheris  he  was.  odeorated. 
fot  his  learning  ftnd  eloqa<;;(iee,  and-  rveeiired  . 
from  the  College  in  that  Sttfte,  the  jl^ee  of 
Doet«f  of  Divinity.  Hd'^died  >  cm  •  the ,  6th  of 
April,  1809,  at  tbli  age  of  sixty  y^rs.  '• 

Natkamel  NU%$  was  a  native  c^.Coniitocticiit. 
Afiterdue.theolegioalpreparatioiiv  he  preached 
foq?  iOBw  time  as  a  eaiididatl$,;and*'deveted 
himself  to  .the  jvattice  of  law.  'Mr.  Niles  at- 
tained emii|ence  at  the  bar',  and^lled  various 
fHiblic  ataiiodirMOOBff  others  tbat^of  Judge  of 
tbu^  Supceme  Coort  of  V^mont.    He  was  dis- 

L    tiagiMaiMsd  as  %  theologiaif,  jurist,  and  m.eta- 
^^9Mm,  OBd  WAS  aa  author  of  coosidaaMe 

'  repute. 
•  Jokm  VftodhuUj  D^.B.^  devoted  himself  to 
tb^'saeved  office,  and.  was  settled  in  the  town 
of  Leacock,  lialnciister  eounty,  Pa.    After  re- 
HHiuiting  at  thia  plaee  for  someyears,  he  was 

.  .caIled.to  the  coogvecatioD  at  Freehold,  Mon- 

'  motltb  C<^  N.  J*»  where  he  <:ontinued  until 
tlie- period  otMus. death,  having  been  pastor 

•  dftAat  Chuieh  for  more  than  half  a  centu- 

Dr.  WoodbuU  waf»  a. sound,  theologian,  an 
able  aiid  powerful  preacher,  and  an  ardent  pa- 
trickl.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
moath^  aad  was  an  unshrinking  supporter  of 
.  the  Independence  of  America.  Dr.  Woodhull 
wa^  for  more  thaa  forty  years  a  trustee  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Woodhull  mar- 
ried a  Btqi  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Gilbert 
T^do^t.  He  died  at  t*reehold  in  1824,  and 
hia  descendants  are  among  the- most  req>eota- 
-ble  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  . 

C;*M  0/1767. 

Francis  Bi^rbar  was  born  at  Princeton,  N. 
i.,  iti  the  year  1751,  antl  was  graduated  at  the 
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College  of  New  Jersey,  in  1767.  Mr.  Barber 
was  distinguished  during  his  Collie  course, 
for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  ntefary  at- 
tainments. In  1769,  Mr.  Barber  became  the 
principal  of  a  classical  school  hi  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
instruction  of  his  pupils,  and  the  pursuit  of 
science.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Mr.  Barber  closed  his  school,  and 
accompanied  by  many  of  his  pupils,  repaired 
at  once  to  the  theatre  of  war.  la  1776,  he  re- 
ceived from  Congress,  a  eommissioa  as  Ma- 
jor of  the  third  bittalion  of  the  New  Jeiaey 
troopks ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was 
appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  third  re. 
giment  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  soon  afier 
appointed  assistant  iaspeelor  general,  and  re- 
ceived from  Baroa  Steuben,  the  highest  testi- 
mony in  hvix  of  his  talents,  aetivity,  and  ser- 
vices. 

Col.  Barber  was  in  constant  sertioe  from 
the  time  he  entered  the  army,  until  the  close 
of  the  Ivar.  He  served  with  his  rsgimeat  un- 
der Qeneral  Schiiyler  at  the  northw  He  was 
at  (he  battles  of  Ticonderoga,  Trenton,  Prince- 
ton, Brandywine,  German  town  aiid  Monmooth, 
and  took  a  prominelat  part  ki  the  battle  of 
Sprin^eld.  In  1781,  he  was  at.  tha  capture 
of  the  British  army,  under  Lord  .Comwallis 
-at  Yorictown^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  in  his 
interesting  work'  on  Elizab^fCWu,  horn 
which  the*  abov#  iacts  have  been  dferired, 
-mates,  that  at  the  close  of  ihe  wir,  and^oii  the 
very  day  on  which  Waafaiagtaa  irae  abom  to 
annei)nce  to  thearpiy  the  siting  of  the  tr^ty 
of  peace,  Col.  Barber  Wlis  killed  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Newbtlirgh,  aa  he  was  lidiai^  ateag  the 
€^ge  of  a  woc^  bv  the  falling  of  a  tree  upeu 
him.  '<  He  was  '^  says  the  author  just  named, 
**  a  fine  scholar — a  skilful  and  brave  officer — 
and  rendered  great  and  importaat  services  to 
his  country.  He  has  many  desc^ndaats.— 
Among  the*  pupils  at  the  school  a«  Eliaabeth- 
town,  when  under  the  charge  of  Mi..  Barber, 
were  Gen.  Hamilton,  Broeknols^  Livingston, 
and  others,  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  At  the  time  that  Mr<  Barber  elosed 
his  school,  his  Assistant  was  Aaron  Ogden, 
who  had  a  short  time  before  conapleted  his 
education  at  Princeton.  Younc  Ogdea,  whose 
patriotism  was  as  fflowine  as  that  of  his  prin- 
cipal, accompanied  Mr.  Barber  when  he  re- 
paired to  the  standard  of  hia  country,  aad  when 
Mr.  Barber  joined  the  army  as  a  Major,  Og^ 
den  entered  it  as  a  Captain,  and  they  were  to 
get  her  at  Brandy  wine,  Monmouth,  Springfield 
and  Yorktown. 

'  [We  find  in  the  old  New  Jersey  Qaaette, 
the  fio^owing  notice  of  CoL  Barber's  death. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  New 
Windsor  barracks,  and  is  dated  February  12, 
1783;] 

Col.  Barber  was  killed  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary accident  He  left  on  horseback 
about  10  o'clock  to  ride  to  his  quarters,  and 
m  going  through  the  woods  in  our  rear,  the 
top  of  a  large  tree  which  some  soldiers  were 
falling,  struck  him  on  the  head  and  killed 
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him  instantly.  The  tree  was  rery  tall,  and 
the  root  of  it  some  dbtance  from  the  path,  so 
that  the  soldiers  did  not  see  him  till  he  was 
directly  opposite.  They  cried  out,  he  stopped 
suddenly  a!nd  hegan  to  turn  his  horse,  but  be- 
fore he  got  round  he  received  the  fatal  stroke. 


Ab  BxcvsIob 
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to  a  Cacao  or  Chocolate  Plan- 
tatkm  In  the  West  Indies. 

tfome  years  back,  while  residing  in  the 
town  of  Port-of-Spain,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  one  tine  morning  at  day- 
light,  which  begins  there  a  little  after  two, 
I  mounted  my  hardy  Venezuelian  pony,  and 
started  off  at  a  brisk  canter,  for  the  purpose 
of  spending  a  few  days  with  my  excellent 
and  esteemed  friend,  the  mayor-domo  or  man- 
affer  of  Reconocimiento  cacao,  or  chocolate 
plantation,  situate  about  twenty  miles  off,  in 
the  heights  of  the  quarter  or  district  of  Aran- 
ca. 

On  coming  thus  suddenly  upon  it,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  one  Jirast  forest-orchard,  if 
I  may  make  use  of  the  term,  planted  in  the 
•pace  formed  by  a  hollow  between  two  moun- 
tains* which  have  receded  a.  good  deal  more 
than  they  are  wont  to  do  at  any  other  point. 
The  mountains  rise  to,*. I  should  sOppose, 
nearly  i,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  culti- 
vation, which  is  itself  nearly  iOOO  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  One's  sensations  on 
reacjiiog  this  calm  and  lov/eiy  spot,  afte^a 
ragged  ap4  toilsome;-  although  elciting,  jour- 
ney of  six  nules,  are  pleasura'ble  in  jhe  ex- 
treme. 

There  are  three,  species  of  the  Tkeobroma — 
the  The&trwna  cacao,  of  which  I  am  now 
treating ;  the  Theobroma  Guajanetisis,  and  the 
Theobroma  bicoior;   this  genus   belongs  to 
the  class  Polyadelphmt  and  to  the  order  Peu' 
tagynia*    The  sort  under  consideration  is  pro- 
duced by  a  tree  seldom  rising  above  the  height 
of  twentr-feet ;  it  is  equal  in  size  to  an  orange 
tree,  ana  its  leaves  are  large,   oblong  and 
pointed.    The  whole  tree  more  resembles  the 
cherry-tree  than  any  other    1  can  compare 
it  with,  the  leaves,  however,   being  much 
larger  than  those  of  that  plant.    The  flow- 
ers, which  are  small,  and  of  a  pale  red  color, 
spring  from  the  large  branches,  and  also  form 
the  tnmk ;  ther  are  succeeded  by  oval-pomted 
pods,  grooved  like  a  melon,  and,  indeed,  not 
unlike  that  fruit,  although  the  cacao-pod  be 
smaller  in  girth  than  the  melon.    They  con- 
tain a  white  pithy  substance,  which  is  of  a 
sweetish,  but  sickeniogly  mawkish  and  dis- 
agreeable  taste,    and    surrounds   numerous 
seeds:    these  are  the  cacao  of  coomieroe. 
These  seeds  are  oval-formed,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  moderate  sized  almond-kerael,  but 
not  so  slender;  they  are  internally,  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  approaching  to  dun,  and  are  co- 
vtred  with  a  thm  skin  or  husk,  of  a  light  red- 
dish-brown color.     The  nuts  are  very  numer- 
ous, but  vary  in  this  respect,  some  pods  con- 
taining* as  many  as  fifty,  while  others  do  not 
yield  more  thsji  twenty  seeds ;  they  are,  as 
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is  well  known,  of  a  very  oily  nature.  The 
tree  produces  fruit  twice  a  year,  or  rather  its 
principal  bearings  are  two,  although  it  may 
be  said  to  be  never  altogether  without  some 
pods  on  it.  The  trees  are  raised  fron  seed, 
which  is  sown,  in  the  first  instance,  in  nur- 
series, shaded  by  the  plaintain  or  banana-tree. 
They  are  then  transplanted  in  straight  lines, 
so  as  to  make  a  cross,  or  quincunx,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  apices  of  two  triangle8,or 
are  arranged  in  the  form  of  squares.  The 
distance  of  the  trees  from  each  oih^ia  about  ) 
fourteen  feet  in  good  soil,  and  about  twelve 
in  that  which  is  inferior.  Much  nicetf  and 
judgiBent  are  necessary  in  selecting  a  soil  and 
situation  appropriate  to  this  kind  of  produce. 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  the  principal  growers 
of  cacao  at  Trinidad,  do  not  trust  to  the  re- 
sults of  analysis,  to  the  color,  or  to  any  char- 
acter or  quality,  except  that  derived  from  the 
luxuriahce  of  the  trees  growing  on  it.  The 
exposure  should  not  be  to  the  north,  and  the 
situation  should  be  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
from  which  the  benefits  of  irrigation  may  be 
derived  when  the  seasons  are  too  dry,  and 
against  any  sudden  overflow  of  which  there 
lire  sufficient  safeguards. 

At  this  season,  an  extensive  plain  eovorcd 
with  Qacao-{>lantations,  is  a  magnificat  ob- 
j^^ when-viewed  from  a  heighu  The  te- 
stretching  forests  of  Erythrina  present  then 
the  appearance  of  being  clothed  on  the  sna- 
mit  with  flam0sV  the  fresh  northeast  trade- 
wind  adding  to  the  illusion,  as  it  sweeps  ofcr 
theif'  'tops*in  apparent  fleecy  clouds  of  smoke.  ; 
I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  a  plantatioa  \ 
of  caeao  has  many  enemies;  deer,  a  small 
kind  of  whith  are  exeeedinffly  pleatiAd  at 
Trmidad,  and  squirrels  and  Urda,  are  often 
very  destructive  to  both  tree  and  frmc 

Cacao  is  prepared  for  market  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  the  pod  having  been  gaihmd  : 
from  the  tree  by  tne  hand,  or  by  mrwis  of  a  \ 
hooked  pole,  where  that  niode  is  hnpMetiea-  \ 
ble,  from  the  branches  bein^  too  high,  it  cl ) 
collected  into  large  heaps  oo  the  gro«id,  and  ^ 
allowed  to  soften,  or  sweat,  as  it  is  termed  bf 
the  planters,  for  three  or  four  days.  Tbe 
pods  are  then  opened,  by^  means  of  a  loogiio- 
dinal  cut,  with  ft  strong  knife  or  bill,  called  s 
cacao-knife,  or  bill,  and  the  seeds  and  paip 
extracted  with  the  finrers,  and  thrown  into 
another  heap,  where  the  mass  is  allowed  to 
sweat  for  two  or  three  weeks  more.  At  tke 
end  of  this  period,  fermentation  baa  looaeoed 
the  seeds  from  their  pulpy  bed,  when  they  are 
easily  separated  froin  it,  and  taken  to  the  dry- 
ing-house in  baskets.  The  nuts  are  now 
daily  spread  in  the  sua  upon  a  large  c^ 
men  ted,  or  sometimes  only  csrefolly  swept, 
esplanade,  in  front  of  the  drying-hoose, 
where  they  are  turned  frequently  and  care- 
fhlly,  during  the  day ;  at  night,  they  are 
again  housed.  The  drying  house  is  agais 
furnished  with  lar^^e  trays,  in  which  the 
cacao  is  received  during  the  process  of  drying} 
and  which  can  be  run  out  at  ports  in  the  sids 
of  the  building,  when  ihe  lucertainty  of  the 
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weather  may  render  that  plan  advisable. 
The  operation  of  drying  is  continued  for 
aboat  three  weeKs,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  state  of  the 
weather,  when  the  nuts  become  sofficientiy 
dry,  and  are  packed  for  sale  and  shipment. 
Coarse  bags,  made  of  Oznaburgs  sacking, 
havinj^  been  prepared,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  a  ftnega  in  weight,  they  are  filled 
with  the  produce,  which  is  now  ready  to  be 
eonveved  to  market,  in  Port-of-Spain,  on 
mules'  backs,  or  in  carts,  as  the  nature  of  the 
roads  will  admit,  where  it  is  usually  imme* 
diatelf  sold,  and  shipped  for  Europe,  as  it  is 
an  article  which  deteriorates  by  keeping. 

StIeiUd  for  the  Amerieem  Penny  Mdgazint, 

[Prom  Coehrane*8  WandeiiBgs  in  Greeoa] 

AH  BNGIilSH  COUNTRY  SBAT  NEAR 

ATHBN8. 

Our  walk  had  now  brought  us  near  our 
%  Mr.  Bell's  country  teat,  and  we  piud 
him  a  visit.  This  gentleman  is  a  British  offi- 
cer, who,  '*tir'd  of  war's  alarms,"  has  taken 
to  tilling  his  land,  the  greater  part  of  which  ad- 
joins Mount  Pentelico.  His  house  is  spacious, 
and  bntlt  with  all  the  comforts  of  an  English 
dwelling  The  second  story  is  surrounddl  by 
a  balcony,  from  which,  even  m  the  hottest 
weather,  one  finds  a  breeze.  Above  this,  he 
had  constructed  a  staircase  ascending  to  the 
roof,  the  view  from  which  is  magnificent. 
.Mr.  Bell  has  laid  out  a  ffreat  deal  of  money 
upon  this  spotf  Arounathe  house,  he  has 
cultivated  a  garden  of  about  an  acre'  and  a 
half,  which  is  conaidered  the  best  in  Athens. 
I^fltding  from  the  gate  to  his  house,  (a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  vards,)  he  1^8  made 
two  thick  plantations  of  rose  trees*  with  beds 
'of  anemonies,  and  various  other  kinds  of  Sow- 
ars, which  he  brought  fronv  Malta..  These 
were,  at  the  present  mometkt,  nearly  all  in  full 
bloom ;  afid  thii(  in  addition  to  the  odorifer- 
ous iri^^nce  of  clusters  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  rendered  the  spot  a  most  delightful  and 
enchanting  one.  -Thou^^h  it  was  early  in  April, 
\  the  pease  (of  the  Engflsh  kind,)  were  in- the 
pod  \  and  tbie  potatoes  were  in  a^  flourishing . 
Stare.  Of  these  lat<eishe  iilways  {he  said,> 
had  two  crops  in  the  year.  Hi^  'garden^  is 
watered  b]r  the  Cephissusy-a  stream  being 
laid  on  artificiallv  from  the  river.  There  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  only  one  thing  wanting  to 
eompltle  this  pleasant  residence,  and*  that 
was,  a.Jbath ;  for,  m  a  hot  •climate^  nothmg 
can  exceed  the  luxury  of  a  coM  bath,  in  a 
garden>  in  the  morning  before  sunrise. 

In  the  walk  round  the  garden,  Mr.  Bell 
called  my  attention  to  the  new  wall  he  had 
built,  after  the  style  of  the  country,  and  spoke 
of  the  very  small  cost  of  it.  .It  was  of  clay, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
thick:  and  he  described  the  way  of  construct- 
ing it  as  follows — boards  are  placed  abopt.a 
foot  from  each-other,  and  a  yard  in  4enff th,  and 
closed  up  at  the  two  ends ;  the  soil  is  then  dug 
out  of  the  ditch,  mixed  up  with  a  little  water 
to  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  soft  clay,  and 


then  placed  between  the  boards,  where  it  is 
well  trodden  down  with  the  feet  for  half  an 
hour.  The  boards  are  then  taken  away«  and 
removed  a  step  forward;  thus  progressing 
until  the  wall  is  finished.  In  a  few  days, 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  becomes  hard  and 
dry,  and  very  strong.  The  top  is  then  cov- 
ered with  prickly  bushes,  which  make  it  a 
Serfect  defence  against  any  cattle  whatsoever, 
ell  told  us  that  the  whole  cost  him  about 
thirty  leptas  a  foot,  or  three-pence  English. 
In  the  garden,  vines  were  trained  in  various 
ways,  making  bowers  and  alcoves;  so  that, 
in  the  heat  of  a  mid-day  solstice,  one  might 
walk  well  sheltered  and  protected,  with  clus- 
ters of  prrapes  han^ng  down  from  the  roof. 
Bell,  with  the  frank  hospitality  of  a  British 
soldier^  pressed  us  to  stop  and  breakfast  with 
him,  and  we  wanted  but  little  entreaty.  So, 
in  half  an  hour,  under  shade  of  the  vine  grove, 
the  table  was  laid  for  our  repast.  Tea,  cof- 
fee, and  a  pigeon  pie,  with  toast  and  buttei« 
made  from  sheep's  milk,  which  is  very  deli- 
cate, were  placed  before  tus;  and  to  crown  tlM 
whole,  some  little  honey  from  the  hives  of  one 
of  his  tenants. 


Hydro  Electricity. — "  The  fact  that  elec- 
tricity could  be  evolved  by  the  act  of  steam 
was  accidentally  discovered  about  two  years 
ago  in  England.  An  engineer  was  exanuB- 
'ng  a  boiler  which  was  in  action  and  which 
eabed  a  little,  allowing  a  small  jet  of  steam 
to  escape  through  a  crevice  in  the  boiler  and 
the  binding  which  was  around  iC  It  hap- 
pened th%t  while  one  hand  rested  oa  the' 
boiler  he  brought  the  other  into  this  jet  of 
steam,  and  was  surprised  at  receiving  a  .very 
sensiblf  shock,  accompsnied  with  a  slight 
cracking  sotind.  This  occurred  as  pAen  as 
he  placed  his  hands  in  the  situation  spoken 
of.'^    Electricity  was  the  cause. 

.  The  steam,  under  high  pressure,  is  allowed 
to  escape  through  many  snorall  orifices,  oppo- 
site -to  which  are  placed  the  points  of  the 
.prime  conductor,  which,  of  course,  receives 
the  positive  electricity ;  the  negative  may  be 
collected  from  any  patt  of  the  boiler ;  and  it 
4s  this  which  is  used  in  the'  experiments,  the 
prime  conductor  being  enveloped  in  a  doud 
of  steam.  The  usual  position  of  thicgs  is 
therefore  reversed,  and  the  boiler  is  isouited 
by  being' supported  upon  glass  legs. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  by  this  inachine 
are  most  startling  and  wonderful.  '  The  spark 
is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  and  instead  of 
being  straight  as  is  the  case  with  the  usual 
apparai^ai,  It*  darts  in  a  zigzag  direction  like 
lightning,  and  with  apparent  spite  and  viru- 
lence wnich  is  almost  fearful.  By  this  ma- 
chine Aurora  Borealis  is  shewn  to  be  un- 
doubtedly electric  in  its  origm.  The  fluid  is 
generated  with  such  rapidity  that  a  battery 
of  Leyden  jars,  exposing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  square  feet  of  surface,  can  be  chareed 
with  it.  A  bolt  from  (his  battery  would  kill 
an  <»  or  shiver  a  rock  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter.— Evening  Gazette, 
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THE   NEW    YORK    EXCHANGE. 


.  '  This  it  the  grrnt  pUce  qt  ^esor  fiir  com- 

meicitJ  men  is  (he  ciif  of  New  York ;  and 

witkm  it,  (in  fine  weather,  m  the  aireet— 

pK*eaiaitB  atound  it,)  a  large  and  bna^  con- 

cooTte  ol  mco  of  business  is  lo  be  s^en  every 

day  io.Uie  jreai  except  ([le  Sabbath  and  the 

iew  fMtiral  days  on  which  ih«ie  i*  a  general 

twpouiao  of  meramiile  traiUBctiona. 

.'     The'NtiB  YorkBxchang*  is  built  entirely  of 

;esiOTieB  high,  and  atiase- 

Mk,  betweenfour  eireeu, 

ache?  o&  Wall-aireal,  144 

on  theother,  with  a  large 

et  high.     This  covers  the 

room,  95feet  high,  and,  80 

:ooi  itf  arow,  of  12  "looic 

reatthedooT.    THeshafts 

are  single'  stones,  32  ieet  8  inches  long,  and 

Jrom  4  feet  to'4  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  at 

,    the  base,  Ihosei  on  the  wings  weighing  about 

33  loot,  and  the'  others  35.    Each  cost  about 

I '  95,000i    The  building,  among  Other  thii^, 

,    contains  Hf.  Oilpin'/  News  Roomaod  Packet 

'    OSc»,  .seven]   insurar^cc    and   other    offices. 

llie  I'd^raithiB'keploa  (he  lopio'cemmu- 

nicste  With  mat  on  Sieien  Is>Bnd.     Thie.  great 

fire,  in  1635,  deslroTuI  tb^  former' lfj<^enge, 

btit  did  not  ctoas  WaH-treei..  It  swept  down' 

:    lo  Old  Slip. 

The  Iftte  great  fire  also  threatened  the  de- 
sttuctioD  of  (be  Ekchang^  fiom  the  other  side, 
but  was  happily  Biresled  before  it  had  e:t- 
tended  beyond  the  eastern  side  of  Broad-sireet. 

Wall-Blreet,  on  which  the  Erch^e  fronts,  - 
owes  its  name  lo  ita  baring  been  ihe  northern 
Ihnlt  of  th»  ci(y  fur  some  time  after  its  first 
setUemmL  A  wooden  barrier  wns  built 
along  this  line,  for  pro(ection  agninit  the  In- 
dians. As  the  popuUlion  incfetaed,  aireels 
were  gfadoally  opened  beyond,  AOer  the 
VeTolatioDar;  war.  Wall-street,  and  (he  ad- 


jkceni  pans  of  sereial  of  (be  siretumB  [ 
cross  it,  were  occQpied  by  the  hODset  of  fflBJ 
of  the  principal  inhabitants.  Most  of  ibn 
howeTer,  hate  bera  long  siitoe  leiaore^  n 
gire  place  for  larger  buildiags,  now  entU  ' 
with  banks,  insnrance  offices,  eicbtngeui' 
brokers'  oflices,  those  of  attornjes,  couuellni. . 
&c. 

The  first  bank  erer  formed  in  ihisVitj.  il« ) 
"Bank  of  New  York,"  standi  at  the«h>«i' 
Williftm  street,  just  above  the  EichaV^.  ^ 
began  bosiness,  as  a  prirate  compan;,  •>■  ^ 
afiet'the  return  of  pemce,  and  m  1791  w«* 
coporited  by  the  Legislature  of  theSltle,«ilk 
a  capital  slock  of  $950,000. 

The'  first  insurance  coropaAy  <rf  Ai*.'"? 
was  incorporated  hi  IISS,  miet  ^^t  i.'St  a 
the  "  United  losuranee  CotApany  in  ikf  Ciff  - 
of  New  York," 

■  ■ThejChamljerofCommerce'hold*«fi«««* 
,  ipgs  io-tbeiV  rooms  in  the  Esehaag"-'  "^ 
.  -company  wm  tprmed  in  1768,  by  fwo^vr  J 
cbania;  Voluntarily  associating^  wbo  jnin*  j 
'  cally  comhined-lo "prevent'  the ' impwisiw* °f 
gpp^s  from  Great  i^ritian,. during  the  is"*' 
(ions  at  that  time  laid  on  the  colooiM^ '^  ' 
mother,  coaptry,  Tlie  Honse  of  A"«W  . 
passed  n  vole  of  thanks  to  then)  fir  ibii  F^ 
ceediog,  on  the  second  ofMajtofibstTW''' 
.  In  lT70a  charietwas  granted  to  ihem-by'* 
colonial  Legislature,  which  was  M"^"''  ; 
April  13ih,  1784,  by  the  Legislatuf*  "  ** ,; 
Stale. 

The  Board  of  Brokers  hdd  a  daily  ■»«•'•* 
tt  noon,  in  .(he  !£xchange-  ,^  r«»diog-n"W' 
'  refpclory,  and  nutnerous  offices  v*  fw)^"  ; 
diSi?rcnl  parts  of  this  buildiag. 
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the  great  heiJlhl  oriu  limbs,  thg  aliottnw 
iis  neck,  its  leogthenei]  bead,  piojeciiitg  a.  _ 

zle,   asd  short  upright  muie.      Wbttu  Aill  ■ 

grown  it  meuures  abore  six  feet  in  height.  | 
The  fur  is  locig.  (Lick,  and  laj  coarsen  of  ■ 
boaiy-brovm  color,  Tarriog  Bceordiog  lo  age 
and  the  geatOD  of  ihe  year.     The  auden  are 

rery  broad  and  solid,  plaia  on  ibe  inner  edee,  < 

but  anaed  ezt«mally  with  wmeroua  Atfrp  < 

point*  01  tboois,  which  aomeiimea  anKxiat  lo  ' 

twenty-eight.    AstngleamleihaabeeaknowK  : 

(o  weigh  tifly-six  pothids.  ' 

The  neck  of  the  eJk  is  much  shorter  than  < 

its  head,  which  gires  it  almost  a  deformed  5 

appearance,  though  such  a  fomiation   is  hi  t 

fact  rendered  neceasarf  by  the  great  weight  < 

)tf  its  antlers,  which  could  not  be  so  earity  \ 


■BAD  OF  THE  MOOBE-DEBBt 

Or  Amerietm  Elk. 

•       The  head  of  this  animal  is  so  pecnliar  in 

I   appeannca,  oownod  with  its  broad,  flat  and 

;    palmatsd  boms>  that  it  is  <uy  to  tecognne 

'    it  after  baring  seen  it  ooce.    It  Is  one  of  the 

!    hrgest  aniowls  found  on  the  American  coo- 

I    linaqt,  a«d  made  an  impulmnt  Sgnre  among 

the  field  sports  of  Ihe  savage  hoDters,  in  ex- 

-   tenlBTe  dimicta  of  out  coantry.    It  is  me» 

*lioaed  by  our  early  writen,  and  has  a  con- 

qtienoos  place  on  Iheit  pages,  as  ii  had  in 

the  forest,  or  rather  in  the  Tslliea  and  plains, 

vhich  i^  made  its  faroriie  haunts. 

Tbey  have  now  long  disappeared  in  the  old 
•tattt,  eren  in  the  most  wild  and  saolnded 
pAita  of  001  northern  regions.  AboW  twKily- 
fin  jtMn  ago,  as  we  were  initnaed^  wlule 
OD  a  visit  to  the  White  Hotrntaiua  of  Mew> 
Eampdiiie,  a  mocM-deer  anddoity  made  its 
arppeatance  one  day  in  the  little  meadow 
aboat  faax  miles  sbove  "the  Notch,"  and 
•ma  aeen  (or  a  few  momenta  feeding  on  the 
lew  grasB,  which  there  sproata  with  great 
rapidity  U  the  disappearance  of  snow. 
>  Hearing  some  ncnse,  and  being  alarmed,  it 
•  spnuig  away  for  the  mouotsins,  and  meeting 
with  an  old  borse^ed  in  the  way,  dashed 
ibroBgh  it,  bead  foremost,  tearing  off  the 
boaide,  nnd  forcing  a  passage  for  itself,  wiih- 
OHt  suffering  any  apparent  injury,  or  being 
detained  for  a  momenL 

We  txpj  the  following  daseriptlan  of  this 
animal  from  Wilson's  Uetchea  of  Natural 
History  of  North  America. 

The  elh  or  moose-deer  (CEmu  altei)  is  a 
gi^nlic  animal,  of  ft  heavy  and  rather  disa- 


its  propensity  to  browse  upon  the  tender  twigs  ( 
ana  leavescf  trees,— a  mode  oTfeeding  which  : 
the  keepers  of  the  French  menagerie  foand  it  ' 
Tery  difficatt  to  alter  in  the  iodlndnsl  nodet  < 
their  charge.  The  upper  part  c^  the  month  < 
is  proIongM  akioat  in  form  of  a  small  uimk,  ! 
and  furnished  with  muscles,  which  gire  it  i 
great  flexibility  of  movement,  and  enable  it  > 
rapidly  to  collect  its  food.  In  summer,  dut-  ! 
tnglhe  preralenceof  thegadffies  mlheScait-  i 
diDBTian  peninnila,  it  plunres  into  marshes,  • 
where  it  mxa  lies  day  and  nwht,  with  nothing  \ 
above  water  bnt  its  head.  It  is  even  saM  to  i 
bmwae  upon  the  aquatic  ^ois  beneath  tfaa  ' 
surface,  making  at  the  same  time  a  louA  , 
blowing  souod  tatough  its  uosirils. 

The  American  elks  lire  in  small  Ituopa  is 
Bwampy  places.  Their  gait,  according  to  Dr. 
Harlan,  is  generally  a  trot,  and  they  are  less 
active  than  most  other  deer.  The  old  indi'  \ 
viduals  lo«e  their  horns  in  January  and  Feb-  < 
maty,  and  the  young  in  April  and  Hay.  la  ) 
regard  (o  their  geographical  dJattibatioD,  ther  < 
appear  to  have  been  formerly  foond  as  fiw  < 
•ouihastheOhio.  At  presrat  thqr  oociMonly  \ 
in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  Unitea  { 
States,  and  beyond  the  Great  I«kes.  Captain  ' 
Franklin  met  with  several  dnriDg  his  last  ex-  , 
pedition,  feeding  on  willows  at  the  moutt 
the  Mackenzie,  in  lal.  69°.  Although  they  \ 
are  said  to  form  small  herds  in  Canada,  yat  , 
in  the  more  northern  parts  they  are  very  smi*  l 
tary,  more  than  one  being  seldom  seen.  The  '^ 
sense  of  hearing  is  remarkably  acute  in  this  > 
species,  and  it  is  deecriOed  as  the  shyest  and  ^ 
most  wary  of  the  deer-tribe.  It  is  an  inoffen-  ^ 
sitesnimal.UDlesswhea  irritated  bya  wound,  ' 
when  its  great  strength  tenders  it-formidable,  s 
or  during  lutiing-iima,  when  it  will  kill  a  dosf  i 
or  a  wolf  by  a  single  blow  of  its  fbre-foot.  It  c 
is  much  sought  after  bv  the  American  In-  S 
dians,  both  on  account  of  the  flesh,  which  is  / 
palatable,  and  ihe  bides,  with  which  they  in  ^ 
pari  mannfactare  their  canoes,  and  severar  ar-  \ 
tkiles  of  dress.    The  grain  of  the  flesh   ia  \ 
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eoarse,  and  it  is  tougher  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  Tentson.  In  its  flavor  it  rather 
reaemblcs  heei  The  nose  is  excellent,  and 
so  is  the  tongne,  although  the  latter  is  hy  no 
means  so  fat  and  ddicate  as  that  of  the  rein- 
deer. The  male  elk  sometimes  weighs  from 
a  diousand  to  twdve  htmdred  pounds. 


Ths  Wok»xrs  of  the  English  Prbss. 

*-A  French  feuUlttonnisU^  astounded  at 
the  marvellous  ezhihition  of  The  Times  ex- 
presses,  writes  at  Bonn,  in  the  following 
strain: — ^*^I  begin  to  think  that  the  five 

auarters  of  the  globe  will  be  wearied  witb 
[le  homage  ruddered  to  the  memory  of  Bee- 
thoven. England  alone  has  despatched  30 
stenographists  ^short-hand  writers.)  The 
Tiwus  has  established  from  Cologne  to  Os- 
tend  an  express  of  steamers,  in  order  to  de- 
spatch its  commimications  with  greater  cele- 
nty.  The  Eastern  question  itself  did  not 
excite  so  much  interest,  or  cause  such  a 
bustle.  The  reason  is  that  Beethoven  is 
adored  in  England,  and  the  English  jonr- 
naliats  (especially  The  Times^)  qpare  no  ex- 
pense in  endeavoring  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  their  readers.  In  France,  facts  and  news 
are  sacrificed  to  the  literary  portion  of  the 

Siper.  In  England,  quite  tne  contrary  \  an 
nglish  paper  especially  plumes  itself  and 
rests  its  reputation  upon  being  well  informed 
upon  every  subject  of  news.  As  soon  as 
any  event  is  announced  in  any  quarter  of 
Ihe  world,  no  matter  how  far  distant,  a  cor- 
respondent is  immediately  despatched  to  the 
scene  of  action,  well  qualified  for  the  duty 
and  well  paid  for  his  services.  At  his  dis- 
posal are  placed  steam-packets,  pigeons,  es- 
tafetiesy  post-horses,  ana  steam-engines,  and 
fortunate  is  the  journal  which  can  manage 
t9  be  beforehand  with  its  rivals  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  intelligence.  The  French  news- 
papers are  books,  the  English  journals  are 
really  journals.  The  number  of  journal- 
ists  that  I  have  noticed  at  Bonn  is  prodigious : 
there  are  English,  German,  Belgian,  Rus- 
sian, Swedish,  and  American  reporters.  I 
cannot  think  without  alann  of  the  inmiense 
mass  of  matter  that  they  are  now  compiling, 
and  the  transformations  which  the  truth 
must  undergo  in  passing  through  so  many 
pens!" 


FovR  Liyxs  Sav£d  at  Sea. — Captain 
Mott,  of  the  sloop  Opera,  of  Brook  haven, 
arriwl  at  Provioence  from  Philadelphia, 
and  gives  the  following  account  of  his  res- 
cue of  four  persons  from  a  most  perilous 
situation.  When  about  half  way  belween 
Blodc  Uaod  and  Pmh  MAih,  en  ike  third 
instant^^he  discovered  a  signal  of  distress, 


which  he  ran  down  for,  and  found  it  was 
made  by  four  persons,  viz .  Dr.  Dyer  Smith, 
his  wife,  sister,  and  son,  who  were  clinging 
to  the  bottom  of  a  sail-boat,  which  they  had 
been  hanging  to  in  the  water  upwards  of  an 
hour.  The  signal  made  was  a  shawl  tied 
to  an  oar.  The  boat  was  towed  into  the 
river  and  saved  by  Captain  M.  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  fiuniiy  l>elong  to  Pawtucket,  and 
were  on  a  pleasure  excursion  to  Block 
Island.  They  had  considerable  clothing  in 
the  boat,  which  was  lost,  and  the  ladies 
bonnets  were  washed  from  their  heads. 
Mr.  S.,  just  before  leaving  home,  put  some 
air-pipes  into  his  boat,  which  buoyed  her 
up,  otnerwise,  having  several  bars  of  pig- 
iron  for  ballast,  she  would  have  sunk. 

The  Hon.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  is  publishing  a 
History  of  the  War  of  1812. 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  justice  of  the  appeal  to  arms  in  1812  is 
earnestly  vindicated,  we  find  these  very  note- 
worthy fitcts  set  down,  ooneeming  the  popu- 
larity of  our  two  great  #truggles  with  Gnit 
Britain:  ( 

<<  The  common,  perhaps  salutary  impres-  \ 
sion,  that  the  Revolution  was  more  tnani  [ 
mously  supported,  is  a  mistake.  The  mt- 
jorities  in  Congress  on  all  the  essentitl 
principles  in  1774  were  extremely  wtfl^ 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  ca^ 
ried  with  difficulty^  if  not  by  accident 
Most  of  the  great  measures  and  men,  from 
1774  to  1778,  were  decided  in  Congress  by 
the  vote  of  a  single  State,  and  that  often  hj 
the  vote  of  one  man.  The  nation  wu  more 
divided  in  the  war  of  the  RevolmiOD  thss  k 
that  of  1812.  There  was  no  oven  tieaioa 
in  the  hiUeT.^SeUcted. 


EzFLosioM.— The  Montreal  Covncr  sap  \ 
that  on  the  28th  ultimo,  the  steam  mill  at  Yt- 
maska  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  bursting  , 
of  the  boiler.  Such  was  the  explosion  that  t  < 
pjitce  of  iron  of  about  a  ton  weight,  wm  ctr- ; 
ried  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fe^  ^  ) 
the  air,  toyeUier  with  several  others  otgr^  | 
weiffht,  timber,  brick,  wood,  &c.,  and  ibe  ^ 
carding  mill  was  literally  crushed  down;  nn  ^ 
of  the  workmen  were  Severely  injured,  tw«  » 
of  whom  are  so  scalded  as  to  render  their  i^  > 
covery  very  doubtful ;  another  had  his  »f»"<  ^ 
and  riglii  arm  much  injured  by  piece*  of  ^^  ) 
and  wood,  and  a  poor  woman  who  bappenw  ) 
to  be  near  the  mill  at  the  time  of  the  eipl^  , 
sion,  received  a  severe  wound  on  the  bead.  , 
A  hne  horse  was  killed  by  the  eqploaioOt  be- 
ing  at  the  time  near  the  fumace. 


The  farmer  who  is  ashamed  of  bis  frock  , 
or  the  mechanic  of  his  apron,  is  himteli  a  , 
shame  to  his  profession*  j^ 
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This  18  one  of  the  biralras,  or  double 
,  tbelULof  which  the  most  emravBgaDtlhtaga 
'  hare  been  bclieTed  and  recorded.  Rofnan 
[  writers  gravely  deelated,  that  the  aqimal  in- 
habituig  it  wu  cod fedemte' with  one'of  a  ;lif- 
'.  feaeal  kind,  a  small' shrimp,  which  acted  the 
'  part  of  scavenger  and  spy  ibr  the  jiinna ; 
,  lunning  about  to   HMlie  Ai^oyeries  of  its 

>  enemies^  (faiucularljr  the  cuttle-fish,)  and 
I  also  of  its  preyi  and,  when  in  danger,  taking 
)  refuge  within  its  afaetls.  The  copv  below 
',  from  "  Lessons  on  Shells,"  is  a  translation  of 
I  lives  by  a  'Latin  poet,  on  this  fsncifiil  fiction. 

I  The  Mory  probably  grew  out  ot  the  fact, 

>  that  such  eruMaceous  auimal*  are  sometimes 
)  found  shut  np  in  bivalves  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
'  bnbly  ihe  eflect  of  accident.     We  occasion- 

>  ally  find  small  crabs  in  oysters. 

The  Pinna  baa  thin  and  fragile  shells,  of 

I  a  long  triangular  shspe,'  and  both  of  the 

'  same  size  and  shape,  without  any  hinge, 

fiutened  together,  near  the  small  end,  by  a 

'   long  ligament — and  gaping  at  the  other. 

>  From  the  latter,  proceeds  a  Uifi  of  strong 
<|    fibres,  with  which  it  holds  itself  to  Mones 

>  and  uher  olgecta  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to 
^  renin  its  place.  This  is  called  iis  byssus, 
^  or  beard,  and  resembles  silk  so  much  that  it 
J  is  collected  and  manufactured  for  similar 
">  purposes.  It  is  produced,  as  that  made  by 
i  the  .  piW  worm,  from  a  shining,  gummy 
I  fluid,  secreted  by  the  animal,  which  adheres 
i  to  what  it  touches,  and,  on  being  drawn, 
)  forms  a  fine  fibre.  It  is  said  that  the  Pinna 
i  pttrfonna  this  tBOvement  several  thousand 
)  times  in  making  its  byssuj. 

8^~~ 


This  marine  silk  is  prepared  fei  mann-  < 

fiicture  by  twice  soaking  in  tepid  water,  aiid  \ 

then  in  soap-euds,  afler  whicn  it  is  spread  j 
to  dry: ..  While  drying,  it  is  rubbed  by  hand, 

and  aflerwairdfl  combed.     In  spinning,  one  | 

thread  of  common  silk  is  put  with  two  or  < 

three  of  this  ;  and  then  it  is  manu&ctared  | 

into  stockings,  gloves,  and  sometimes  larger  i 

garments,  ^ing  washed  in  lemon-juice  and  | 

water,  gently  beaten  with  the  hands,  and  i 

smooth^  with  a  warm  iron,  to  give  a  finish.  | 

The  English  name  of  the  Pinna,  is  the  i 

Sea-wing.     Its    sur&ce   is  often   wrinkled  ) 
and  crossed  with  low  ridgn. 


The  "Cherokee  Advocate"  coBiaina  tke  < 

proceedine*  of  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  | 

of  Bgriculmre  among  the  Cherokees.    The  , 

meeting  was  addreaMd  by  Rev.  S.  Pwemso,  i 

who  drew  a  contrui  between  the  slate  of  ag-  | 

ricniiuie  as  it  is  dow  found  among  the  Cbero-  , 

kees,  and  what  il  was  comparalivety  a  few  • 

years  ago,  when  they  planted  their  liitle  crops  ] 

of  com,  beans,  potatoes,  Sic,  by  using  the  , 

shoulder  blades  of  the  deer,  ioBiead  of  the  i 

plow  and  hoe ;  and  enumerated  some  of  the  ' 

advantages  ibat  would  be  likely  to  result  to  , 

the  peo^e  from  the  formation  of  an  Agricnl-  < 

tural  Society,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  J 

nuuMgement  of  their  household  affairs,  in  tbe  , 

rearing  of  stock  and  the  dissemioatioD  of  use-  i 

fol  information  on  a  variety  of  subjecls  inii-  ; 

matelyaseocialed  with  their  preseaicondiliai.  < 


FoKETGir  iiiD  Nativb  0«i»iNAL8.~In  the    I 
St.  Louis  prison,  in  August,  13S  men  and  1 ' 
women  were  confined,  for  breaches  of  the  city   < 
ordinances.    Of  these,  13  were  AmericaBS,  1   j 
Seoteh,  and  S7  Irish, 


♦ 
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WoNDSRFUL  Escape. — An  English  pa- 
per, the  Western  Times,  relates  the  follow- 
ing incide.  t : 

<<  Budleigh  Salterton  has  been  the  scene 
of  a  most  thrilling  incident  Six  infiuit 
children,  on  Wednesday  morning,  got  inio 
a  boat  on  the  beach,  and  a  mischievous  boy 
shoved  it  off.  The  boat  drifted  away  to  sea 
before  the  children  were  missed.  Terrible 
was  the  agony  of  the  mothers  when  they 
knew  it.  The  preventive  men  went  off  in 
all  directions ;  every  boat  was  on  the  look- 
out till  fkr  into  the  night  Daylight  re- 
turned,  and  still  there  was  no  tidings  of  the 
helpless  children ;  the  day  wore  away,  and 
still  nothing  was  heard  about  them ;  they 
were  lost  either  in  the  expanse  of  the  wide 
oceap,  or  bttried  within  its  insatiable  depths. 

A  Plymomh  trawler  fishing  yesterday 
morning  early,  saw  something  floating  at 
the  distance ;  he  bore  down  to  it,  and  diSf 
covered  it  to  be  a  boat — and  in  the  bottom 
the  six  children,  all  cuddled  in  like  a  nest 
of  birds,  fast  asleep..  God  having  merci- 
fully given  them  that  blessed  solace,  after  a 
day  of  terror  and  despair.  The  trawler 
took  them  on  board,  feasted  them'  wiUi  bread 
and  cheese,  and  gladdened  their  despairing 
litde  hearts  with  a  promise  to  take  them 
home.  Between  three  and  four  in'  the  af- 
ternoon, the  trawler  was  seen  in  the  ofling 
with  the  boat  astern.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  him ;  the  best  spy  glass  in  the  town 
was  rubbed  again  and  again,  and  at  last  they 
made  out  it  was  the  identical  boat 

The  news  flew  through  the  town — ^the 
mothers  came  frantic  to  the  beach,  for  there 
wetm  tto  children  discerned  in  the  boat; 
Bonato  be  seen  in  the  sloop.  Intense  was 
the  agony  of  su^ieiise ;  and  ail  alike  shared 
it*  with  the  parents.  At  last  the  trawler 
came  in.  and  the  word  went  round  <  they're 
all  safe,  and  many  stout-hearted  men  burst 
into  teajSy  women  shrieked  with  joy  and  be- 
came almost  frantic  with  their  insupportable 
kippiaeta  It  wa8  indeed  a  memorable  day 
•—and  a  prayer,  eloquent  for  its  rough  sin- 
cerity, was  offered  up  to  Almighty  G^od, 
who,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  had  spared  these 
ifanocent  children  from  the  perils  and  terrors 
^  of  the  sea  during  that  feaWul  night.  Five  of 
these  children  were  under  five  years  of  age, 
the  sixth  is  but  nine  years  old." 

Post  Office  Persevsrancb. — Adven- 
tures OF  A  Newspaper. — An  apprentice 
lad,  on  board  an  English  vessel  in  Calcut- 
ta, had  lately  a  packet  presented  to  him 
through  the  Post  Ofike,  the  postage  of 


which  amounted  to  20  rupees  ^or  about 
£2  sterling.^  It  merely  contained  a  news- 
paper, whicQ  some  friend  of  his  in  LondoD 
Aad  inclosed  in  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  aod 
addressed  to  him  when  his  vessel  was  la 
London,  expecting  that  it  would  find  him  ia 
St.  Katharine's  d^k.  His  vessel,  however, 
sailed  before  the  letter  could  be  delivered,  j 
and  it  followed  him — first  to  Hobart  Town,  { 
next  to  Sydney ;  thence  to  Bombay,  Biladnt, 
and  Calcutta ;  thence  to  the  Mauritius,  anl, 
finally,  back  ugam  to  Calcutta,  where  it 
caught  him,  after  having  travelled  30,000 
miles,  and  occupied  on  Its  tour  one  year  and 
eight  months. 


Sale  of  PaifttingSf  4-c.  at  the  Btmap^rU 
Mansion^  Point  Sr$€Z^,  Niw  .^#ey.— The 
sale  of  paintings  and  strntoary,  the  collectioa 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Count  de  Sa^ 
villiers,  took  place  at  thte  MaHSioo,  aod  wu 
well  attended. 

Toilet  of  Venus,  by  Natoire,  (5  feet  6  luchii 
kmg  by  6  feet  5  inched  high,)  sold  ibr      1325 

A  Calm :  Morning  Scene,  by  Jo« 
•epIr.Yeraet,  (8  feet  4  inches  by  5) 

.     7«o«  l4iom  tmd  ^anon,  by  Ra- 
bins,' (7  fi^t  8  incb^  by-  4  l^et  7) 

Landscape :  Bay  of  J^aples,  b^  S. 
Denis—this  is  a  sUperiok  paiDtmg, 
'(tfeetabySfeetS) 
. :  A  Dutth  Fair^  by  Francis  Frank, 
{5  ddet^hy  3  ikvt 7}* '••     - 

The  Ehtrmice  into  tk^Ark,  by  6a9r 
fano,     .       ' .      '   .         •; 

:  The  Lionttttughtin  m  NeU  bj  Rn^ 
bens,  (6  feet  3  inches  long,  by .4  feet 


8,300 


j,ooe 


i 


8  inches  high,)  sold  for 
St 


1,800 


Marlie  Bust  of^  Pavline'f  SU^ir 
of  Napoleon,  by  Canpva^ 

Yortng  Diana  and  Hffvni,  %  ^* 
seulpture,  by  Bln>toiine,3ieet6  iaebai 

Antique  BronMe  Catting:  Stork  «»•  '^B!  ^ 
from  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii,    . .  ^^  \ 


S0O  ) 

) 

S 


Antique  Bronze  Hpuk  and  Ani'. 
malt  from  the  Ruins  of  Pompeii, 

Medici  Vau  of  Porphyry,  <3  feet 
1  inch  high ;)  do.  do.  slightly  dam' . 
aged. 

The  sum  total  of  the  sales  wai      W^ 


130 


fOO 


\ 


Tub  Oregon  SErrtERB,  it  is  said,  ^^^ 
raised  a  surplus  of  100,006  bushels  of  WKt«- 
A  grist  mill  with  three  run  of  stones  waa  p 
in  operation  at  Waliamett«  Falls,  this  ¥«•[• 
Mr.  Abem^ihy,  formerly  of  New  YorkciJ. 
/had  been  elected  Mayor  0*  Oregon  City  tt  iw 
Falls,  He  had  gone  to  the  Sandwich  I«tn» 
to  procure  merchandise,  which  was  icaite. 

Anti-Rent  Trials.— At  Delhi,  N.  Y.fJJ 
persons  have  been  indicted,  and  aefefW  Hw 
arrests  have  been  made. 


+ 
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PABBNTS'  DEPARTMENT. 

ncmOOL,  AT  HOifB. 

Many  will  say  the  thing  is  impossible. 
But  let  us  try  mty  if  we  feel  the  need  of  a 
better  sohoolthan  we  can  conunand,  and 
dfi^de  aftarwajdk  Expevim/eni  will  enable 
UM  to  come  to  a  decision  on  which  we  can 
better  rely.  Some  who  have  tried  it,  have 
come  to  a  very  difi^rent  conclusion ;  and, 
if  w6  review  the  Uvea  of  some  of  the  most 
distrogoished  men,  we  shall  find  them,  more 
or  less  of  their  time,  regularly  instructed  at 
home  by  their  &thers  or  mothers. 

We  often  have  oixr  attention  directed  to 
the  important  inflnence  exercised  by  parents, 
especially  mothers,  on  the  character  and 
lives  of  tneir  children ;  and  yet,  in  most  in- 
stances in  which  such  influence  has  been 
traced,  it  has  been  exerted  only  in  the  usual 
modes,  and  on  the  common  occasions  of  life. 
Few  ha?e  tried  the  more  systematic  and 
regular  plan  necessary  to  a  school  How 
much  more  might,  in  most  instances,  have 
been  done,  if  such  a  course  had  been  pur- 
aoed.    Few  par^ats  know,  few  mothers  are 

Erepared  to  believe,  how  much  they  can  do, 
ow  well  qualified  are  they  for  this  task. 
If  they  could  once  become  convinced  of 
this,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  the  prac 
tice  would  yield  them,  not  in  one,  nor  two, 
bat  in  a  score  of  ways,  they  certainly  would 
do,  what  we  kmg  to  see  them  do,  begin 
without  delay  and  without  faint-hearted 
doubting,  the  task  of  almost  all  the  most 
important  to  th^  childr^ 

^  How  shal  1  r  begin  t  What  books  shall 
I  use?  What  rules  shall  I  adopt?"  I 
&noy  1  hear  these  questions  by  maternal 
aiSection,  not  insensible  to  an  appeal  in  be- 
balf  of  her  lovely  charge.  Begin  in  al- 
most any  manner  you  please,  and  with -any 
books  you  find  at  hand. .  I  will  mention 
Oolbum's  Sequel—^  Httle,  but  comprehen- 
sive coUeetion  of  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. Tou  will  find  questions  in  it  adapted 
to  children  of  every  age:  we  may  say  of 
men  and  women  too.  Perseverance  will 
gradually  give  your  children  greater  readi- 
ness at  solving  questions  in  arithmetic  with 
that  Idod  of  exercises,  than  any  other.  Let 
tham,  however,  daily  use  the  slate  and  pen- 
oil  besides,  ^ doing  sums,"  and  committing 
rules  to  memory  out  of  some  other  books — 
almost  any  other. 

Get  a  geography  and  atlas^-we  have 

^    many  valuable  modern  ones.     The  old  ones 

are  deficient  in  maps,  and  questions  to  be 

atmxn/ted  on-  the  map;  Morse's,  MitchelFs, 

Obie/s,  Woodbridge's,  Huntington's,  &c. 


dec.  For  advancedpupils,  Woodbridge  and 
Willard's,  Malte  Bran's,  6lc,  For  litde 
childrea,  Parley's,  or  other  piinmry  gee- 
giaphies. 

For  spelling  and  reading,  a  lesson  every, 
day  in  a  defining  spelling-book,  or,  for  older 
children,  a  dictionary.  Some  instmctive 
and  entertaining  book  should  also  be  used 
for  the  same  fmrpoees ;  and,  in  our  opinion, 
the  Bible  or  Testament  also.  Some  per- 
sons find  objections  to  these;  but,  after 
much  early  and  late  experience,  .and  long 
reflection,  we  think  there  is  no  profanation^ 
no  irreverence  in  the  eyee  of  the  child,  and 
no  evil  efiect  to  be  apprelModed  in  the  seri^ 
ous  use  of  the  scriptures  in  ifais  way.  We 
are  much  more  afraid  of  their  not  being 
familiar  enough  to  die  rising  generati(m. 

Books  of  travels,  natural  history,  (wq 
hardly  know  whether  to  prefer  beasts,  birds, 
fish  or  insects,  shells  or  plants ;)  but  make 
everything  as  familiar  as  you  can ;  get  hy 
all  the  hard  words,  for  the  few  first  years, 
as  much  as  possible,  and  show  specimens 
whenever  you  can.  Encourage  them,  in 
play-hours,  to  plant  flowersj  water  and 
guard  them,  collect  leaves  <^  difilereat* 
shapes,  and  to  enquire  into  the  properties, 
history,  &c.  of  all  natural  objects. 

Writing  .compositions  should  be  begun  as 
early  as  the  child  can  write  words  in  the 
first  character,  and  be  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinued, on  slates  or  paper.  This  exercise 
combines  writing,  spelling  and  grammar, 
while  it  exercises  the  observation  and  mem- 
oty.  It  often,  also,  matures  the  Quod  ialts 
opinions  on  important  subjects,  while  it. 
tmins  it  to  the  use  of  its  powers.  Coiopo- 
sitioh  may  be  directed  in  difierent  ways.  A 
simple  anecdote  at  first  may  be  narrated  by 
the  teacher,  and  written  down  in  a.  few 
words  by  the  child.  Or  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  oegin  with  unaccented  words,  as : 
''  Write  down,  my  dear,  the  names-  of  five 
things  you  saw  this  moming^oa  five  words, 
showing  what  you  have  done,  on  five  kinds 
of  fruit,  birds,  dec 

But  it  will  be  said:'  '<  I  do  not  know  half 
that  these  books  contain ;  I  fear  I  should  ap> 
peajr  but  a  dull  scholar,  if  set  to  recite  from 
them  myself;"  And  do  you  suppose  that 
all  the  teachers  are  so  wise  when  they  tie- 
gin?  Far  from  it,  I  assure  you.  How 
many  of  them,  indeed,  go  more  or  less  by 
the  books:  and,  indeed,  never  become  in* 
dependent  of  them  ? 


The  Census  of  Troy  shows  a  populat&caof 
21,681  gain  since  1840,  or  2,347,  or  12  per 
cent. 


^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CkLmmnA. — The  CalifomiaBS  hare  re- 
cently DuHified  the  Mexican  tarifll  Since 
Michietorena  has  been  driyen  oat  ol  Caliibr- 
nia,  the  province  has  been  independent.*- 
They  sent  the  (General  and  his  troops  to  San 
Bias,  at  an  expense  of  $11,000,  and  after  that 
in  their  own  ri^^ht  took  poesesston  of  the  ar- 
chives, and  made  a  division  of  the  office. 

The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  Cali- 
fornia was  very  large,  all  along  the  coast,  and 
the  emigrants  are  all  against  Mexico.  A  let- 
ter dated  Monterey,  June  1st,  says  that  the 
last  great  battle  between  the  Mexicans  and 
Oalifomians,  was  fought  in  February,  with 
cannon  on  each  side  anid  plenty  of  small  arms. 
The  cannonade  wa«  kept  up  for  the  greatest 
part  of  two  days.  Loss,  tour  horses.  The 
men  were  wiser,^  keeping  out  of  the  way  of 
cannon  balls  and  grape.  They  only  like  the 
latter  (under  the  same  name)  when  distilled. 

The  Mexicaji  6£N£ral8.  —  Bustamente, 
who  has  just  been  appointed  by  Herrera,  the 
head  of  the  Mexican  army  to  operate  agamst 
Texas,  was  formerly  the  leader  of  the  Cen- 
tralists, in  Mexico.  He  was  put  down  by 
Paredes.  When  Paredes  was  expelled  from 
Mexico,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  Phila- 
delphia.* He  is  about  50  years  of  age,  and 
has  the  reputation  of  being  brave  and  mode- 
rate. He  was  the  first  to  pronounce  against 
Santa  Anna  in  the  revolution  of  last  year. 

Oeneral  Arista,  having  been  banished  from 
Mexico,  took  up  his  residence  in  Cincinnati. 
When  expelled,  he  was  a  CoIomI  of  lancers, 
and  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  Cavalry 
officer  in  Mexico.  While  in  Cincinnati,  find- 
ing himself  without  resources,  he  applied 
himself  to  the  tin  and  copper  making  busi- 
ness, and  became  (in  five  years  he  spent  in 
that  city,)  a  first  rate  workman. 
■ '  -  — ' 
From  Corpus  Chrwti.— A  letter  dated  at 
Corpus  Christi  the  30lh  August,  says  that 
Gener^  Taylor's  forces  there  numbered  1900 
efficient  men. 

His  tents  are  pitched  on  a  piece  of  table 
land  that  reaches  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  a  range  of  hills ;  at  a  distance  of  half  a 
nwle  from  the  crest  of  these  he  has  stationed 
as  an  out  goard,  a  force  of  one  hundred  and 
iweniy  tried  Texans.    Mai.  Gaily,  command- 
mg  the  volunteers  from  JNew  Orleans,  is  ai- 
trusted  with  guarding  the  extreme  left,  whilst 
the  extreme  right  is  safely  guarded  by  Colo- 
<;    SSf  Twiggs,  commanding  the  2d  Dragoons. 
J    The  centre  is  composed  of  the  3d,  4lh  and  7th 
^   Amments  of  Infantry. 

The  Commanding  General  has  thrown  up  a 
field  work,  a  waU  of  shells  and  sand,  six  feet 
tmck  and  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  on 
his  right.  In  case  of  an  overpowering  attack 
frona  this  quarter,  the  troops  siationcfon  side 
nf  this  wal  are  to  retreat  behind  it.  The 
whole  length  of  the  line  along  the  shore  oc- 
cm|ed,  appears  to  be  about  one  mile  and  a 


It  is  probably  one  of  the  healthiest  tnd 
pleasantest  spots  in  the  wockL  The  only 
drawback  to  continuing  this  encampment,  is  , 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water— the  former, 
the  troops  haul  about  three  miles,  and  the  lit*  | 
ter  is  quite  brackish.  They  purchase  Men- 
can  ponies  at  from  $10  to  idU  The  wtten 
abound  with  fish  and  ojrsters,  both  of  a  8ipe> 
rior  kind,  and  the  prairies  adjacent  with  rick 
flavored  venison.  Large  and  fat  beeres  tie 
slaughtered  daily  lor  the  use  of  the  troopi 

It  is  supposed  Gen.  Taylor  will  wait  two 
months  in  his  present  position,  to  know  what 
the  Mexicans  will  da  If  they  do  nothing, 
our  government  will  send  a  commissioDer  to 
Mexico,  to  laj  down  the  boundary  of  the  two 
countries.  If  Mexico  revises  to  receire  the 
commissioner,  and  blindly  turns  away  i!rom  t 
peaceable  settlement,  then  our  forces  will  im- 
mediately occupy  the  mouth  and  borders  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  establish  that  ai  the 
boundary,  whether  or  no. 


The  New  York  State  AGBicmTURALFiB 
commenced  at  Utica  on  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

An  open  lot,  about  a  mile  firomthe  railnni 
was  selected,  and  10  acres  aidosed.  Fov 
large  buildings  were  erect^.  Doe  called 
''Floral  Hall,^and  is  intended  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  horticnltonl 
productions.  This  building  has  been  very 
tastefully  decorated  with  greens—the  ladiei 
being  th  e  artists.  The  second  is  the  **  Ltdiei' 
Hall  ;**  the  third  for  specimens  of  mechaaieil 
skill  and  ingenuity ;  and  the  fourth  for  theoie 
of  the  farmers,  and  the  rich  producu  of  the 
dairy. 

The  Electro  Magnetic  Telamphwasisfidl 
operation  upon  the  ground.  The  wires  are  ex- 
tended on  the  main  line  as  fkr  as  Herkimer, 
and  the  posts  are  up  the  entire  distance  to 
Little  Falls.  When  the  Telegraph  is  com- 
pleted through  to  Albany,  our  Utica  fneak 
can  ascertain  the  doiDgs  of  the  Albaniaai 
about  six  minutes  before  they  take  plitf^  1  So 
much  for  writing  by  lightning!  Franklin 
never  dreamed  so  far  as  that  I 

The  mechanics  of  Utica  jgot  up  an  oppoei- 
tioD  creditable  to  them  so  far  as  regaros  the 
number  and  excellence  of  articles. 


•«> 


Pennsylvania  now  produces  annually,  15,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  45,000,(»0 
bushels  of  other  grain,  and  is  capable  of  is- 
cd-easing  the  amount  four-fold.  She  will  send 
to  market  this  year  2,000,000  tons  of  anthit- 
cile  coal,  yieldmg  a  return  of  #7,000,009.— 
She  manufactures  three-fourths  of  the  iron 
made  in  the  whole  Union,  and  has  the  means 
of  supplying  the  consumption  of  the  world. 
The  state  has  a  bitummous  coal  field,  throngk 
which  the  main  Ime  of  canal  passes,  for  oee 
hundred  and  thirty  one  miles,  conta^ung  obs 
thousand  square  miles,  or  6,000,00d  aeiei: 
when  all  Eurone  contains  pniy  two  thousand 
square  miles  or  bituminous  coal  land. 
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Important  fnm  CJhliuu 

The  fine  shio  Rainbow,  Capt  Land,  from 
Canton  5th  of  June,  made  a  rvj  extraordina- 
ry Toyage  oat  and  home.  She  left  New  York 
on  the  nrtt  of  Febraary.  Thb  is  her  firM 
Toyage. 

[From  the  Frie|^d  of  China.] 

On  Sonday  afternoon,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a 
theatre  withm  the  walls  of  the  city.  ~  The 
theatre  formed  the  centre  of  a  square,  to 
which  there  was  only  access  by  one  narrow 
lane. 

The  andienee  endeavored  to  escape  by  the 
lane,  bni  the  crowd  from  without  were  trying 
to  force  their  way  into  the  square,  the  great- 
est confusion  prerailiog. 

The  lives  were  lost  by  the  fire,  the  falling 
timber,  or  by  the  crowd  and  suffocation.  The 
bodies  are  so  horribly  mutilated,  their  fHends 
cannot  recos^nise  them. 

By  the  Mandarin's  books,  the  total  number 
of  killed  is  1,2OT>  including  52  male  and  fe- 
male actors ;  the  wounded  are  estimated  at 
2,100. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  similar  accident  hap- 
pened at  tne  same  theatre.  At  that  time  the 
authorities  forbade  dramatic  performances  by 
the  inhabitants ;  the  present  company  are  out- 
side people.  It  is  anticipated  tnat  an  edict 
will  be  issued,  strictly  prohibiting  all  such  ex- 
hibitions in  future. 

A  large  portion  of  the  dead  are  females ; 
and  it  is  feared  that  not  a  few  were  murdered 
by  the  robbers  that  infest  the  city,  on  pur- 
pose to  obtain  bracelets  and  other  omap 
ments. 

Fire  at  Cant&Hy  and  Uu  of  2,000  Iwts. — 
Hong  Kong,  May  28. — ^About  ten  on  the  eve- 
ning (/Saturday,  a  fire— or  we  n^y  rather  say 
fires — ^broke  out  in  the  sheds  erected  along  the 
water  side,  where  the  Military  Hospital  and 
other  public  building  are  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion, destroying  a  large  quantity  of  timber  and 
all  the  door  and  window  frames  for  the  Hos- 
pital, which  were  only  finished  that  day. — 
The  fire  spread  rapidly,  seizing  upon  the  mat 
roof  over  the  buildings,  which  was  quickly 
burned  or  torn  down. 

About  two  hundred  men  were  landed  from 
H.  H.  8.  Castor,  Plover,  and  Minden,  and 
were  of  great  service  in  checking  the  confla- 
gration, by  pulling  down  the  sheds  and 
houses. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  fire  was 
the  work  of  incendiaries. 

Hono-KoNO,  May  15.— When  Hong-Kong 
was  ceded  to  her  Majesty,  most  of  the  British 
merchants  resident  in  China  were  induced  to 
build  houses  and  stores  on  the  Island,  in  the 
reasonable  expectation  that  a  large  iank  trade 
would  immediately  spring  up,  similar  to  that 
the  Chinese  carry  on  with  the  comparatively 
distant  ports  of  Batavia  and  Singapore.  They 
have  been  disappointed.  Free  intercourse 
with  the  five  ports  is  all  a  delusion— that  is, 
we  can  visit  these  ports,  but  not  a  native  ves- 
sel nor  a  native  merchant  can  come  to  Hong- 


Kong.  We  see  junks  paasiiig  through  the 
harbor  on  their  passage  to  and  from  Macao ; 
we  also  know  that  largo  fieets  of  them  visit 
the  Islands  for  articles  of  traffic  which  they 
could  better  obtain  here,  without  the  dang^ 
and  delay  of  a  long  voyage — ^but  here  they  do 
not  come.  The  cause  of  this  is  no  secret — 
they  dare  not  trade  at  Hon^-Kong.  The  mueh 
lauded  treaty  made  by  Bir.  Henry  Pottinger 
completely  checks  the  slightest  approach- to 
that  description  of  commerce  which  must  have 
almost  been  calculated  upon. 

Cantoh. — On  the  2d  of  Mav,  the  Canton 
Baptist  Missionaries  opened  a  Medieal  Dispen- 
saiy  in  that  city,  in  a  house  a  few  streets  off 
from  the  foreign  factories.  Crowds  of  pa- 
tients continue  to  attend.  The  Dispensary  is 
always  opened  with  prayer  in  Chmese,  and 
each  pauent  receives  a  tmot  and  Christian 
teaching.  A  system  of  extensive  book  distri- 
bution throughout  the  city  having  been  put  in 
operation,  the  Dispensary  is  also  used  as  a 
book  depository  for  the  present. 

Our  native  preachers  find  no  hindrance  in 
their  work. 

Shanohal — The  Rev.  Mr.  Medhunt,  dres- 
sed as  a  Chinaman,  is  on  a  lon^  tour  in  the 
country,  where  it  is  hoped  he  will  meet  with 
success. 

Opium  is  carried  up  the  river  in  Mandarin 
boats,  with  the  Mandarin's  flag  flying  at  the 
masthead.  It  is  said  that  some  new  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  authorities, 
and  now  the  drug  is  landed  openly  in  bags 
immediately  below  the  foreign  factories. 

From  Hooan  province,  there  are  accounta 
of  an  earthquake  which  demolished  about  ten 
thousand  houses,  killing  upwards  of  four  thou- 
sand people.  Circulara  with  the  particulars, 
are  selling  in  the  streets  of  Canton. 

The  Board  of  Punishments  has  just  submit- 
ted to  Government  the  names  of  fifty  individ- 
uals who  are  condemned  to  suffer  death  for 
various  offences,  some  for  having  sold,  othera 
for  having  smoked,  oinum.  The  Board  hum- 
bly apply  to  the  Sovereign  to  decide  whether 
these  malefkctore  ought  not  rather  to  be  trans- 
ported instead  of  being  strangled.  The  impe- 
rii assent  to  this  proposal  has  been  obtained, 
but  the  law  denouncing  death  to  all  smoken 
and  sellers  of  the  dru^  remains  in  force,  al* 
though  the  execution  is  suspended. 

PRiHTTrvB.— Judge  Morris,  in  his  History  of 
the  Town  of  Litchfield,  Ct.,  says: — 

<<  The  first  use  of  the  violin  in  this  town  for 
a  dance,  was  in  the  year  1748.  The  whple 
expense  of  the  amusement,  although  the 
young  people  generally  attended  did  not  ex* 
ceed  one  dollar,  out  of  which  the  fiddler  was 
paid.  When  this  instance  of  profusion  took 
place,  parenu  and  old  people  exclaimed  that 
they  should  be  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of 
the  youth.  In  the  year  1798,  a  ball,  with  the 
customaiy  entertainment  and  variety  of  music, 
cost  Si 60,  and  nothing  was  said  about  it. — 
Such  has  been  the  difftrence  in  the  manners 
of  Litchfield  within  half  a  century." 
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AT  HaMB!   9WBBT   HOME! 

[Prom  "Songs  ia  the  Night"— a  Tolame 
of  Sacred  Poetry,  recently  published  by  Mr. . 
Perkins,  of  Boston.] 

Where  bums  the  fireside  brightest, 

Cheering  the  social  breast  f 
'Wh«re  beats  the  fond  heart  lifl^esty 

Its  hamUe  hopes  possessed  1 
Where  is  the  hoar  of  sadness 

With  meek-eyed  patience  borne  ? 
Worth  more  than  those  of  ffkdness, 

Which  mirth's  gay  cheeks  adorn ! 
Pleasure  is  marked  with  fleetness 

To  tkoae  who  ever  roam, 
While  grief  itself  hath  sweetness 

At  home    sweet  home ! 

• 

There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Oar  hearts  in  hours  of  grief-— 
The  silver  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  visits  when  most  brief; 
There,  eyes  in  all  their  splendor, 

Are  vocal  to  the  heart. 
And  glances,  bright  and  tender, 

Fresh  eloquence  impart ; 
Then,  dost  thou  sigh  for  pleasure 

O  do  not  widely  roam, 
Bat  seek  that  hidden  treasure 

At  home— sweet  home ! 

Does  pare  lekigion  qharm.thee» 

Far  more  than  aught  below ' 
Wooki'st  thou  thai  she  should  arm  thee 

Against  the  hour  of  wo  ? 
Her  dwelling  is  not  oaly 

In  temples  built  for  mayer. 
For  home  itself  is  loaely> 

Unless  her  smiles  be  there ; 
Wherever  we  may  wander, 

'Tie  all  in  vain  we  roftmr 
If  worshipless  her  altar 

At  home — sweet  h^me  \ 

JBlGHTEENTH  AlllfTfAX.  FaIR  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN Institute. — We  learn  from  the  circulars 
aqd  advertisements  of  this  Society,  that  the 
exhibition  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on 
Monday,  the  6th  day  of  October,  at  12  o*cIock, 
M„  at  Niblo's  Garden,  Broadway,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  Contributions  from  exhi biters 
will  be  received  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
HMofday  of  the  prevtous  week. 

The  arrangements  are  on  a  scale  more  ex- 
tended and  attractive  than  ever  before.  Sev- 
eral opulent  and  munificent  individuals,  de- 
siroas  of. volunteered  donations  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  will  be  an  opening  address  followed 
by  novel  and  interesting  displays  of  the  PyrO' 
technic  Art, 

On  Thursday,  the  ninth  day  of  October,  a 
National  Convention  of  Farmers  and  Garden- 
ers, and  Silk  Culturists  will  be  held.  Wash- 
ington's Home  Department  of  Agriculture 
wul  again  be  arffed. 

For  the  second  week  has  been  assigned  the 
show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  hve  stock, 


and  the  ploughing  and  spadinff  matches, 
^ae  hones,  combing  site,  strengtn  aad  flt^et* 
nen,  for  wagon  and  carriage---^  ealthy  lilt 
cattle  and  Sheep,  suitable  for  market — WfU 
trained,  well  roatchedt  and  powerful  working 
cattle,  and  the  best  milch  cows,  will  each 
and  all  command  high  premiums.  To  ac- 
commodate those  interested  in  the  cattle  show, 
a  plot  of  ground  has  been  secured  near  the 
intersection  of  Broadway,  and  the  Fifth  Ave* 
nue,  with  rooms  on  the  premises  for  the  cona- 
mittees.  The  ploughing  and  spading  matches 
will  be  held  in  New  York,  or  its  vicinity. 

The  anniversary  and  other  addresses  will 
be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  second  week. 
The  horticultural  exhibition  ol  vegetablea« 
fruits^  flowers,  &&,  wfll  be  in  Nibm's  kng 
promenade.  Verities  of  rare  seeds  have  been 
the  last  year,  scattered  by  the  Institute  over 
our  country,  with  the  express  understanding, 
that  a  portion  tf  their  products  be  brought  to 
the  Fair.  The  great  saloon,  and  the  second 
story  of  the  north  wing,  will,  as  usual,  be 
reserved  for  the  fabrics  oi  the  factory  and 
workshop ;  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  metals  and 
other  substances^  The  first  floor  of  the  north 
wing  of  the  saloon  will  be  animated  by  mov- 
ing machinery,  propelled  by  our  best  model 
steam  engines. 

Factory  Bitened. — Tlie  Eagle  Factory,  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  was,  with  all  Its  con- 
tents, entirely  destroyed  by  fire  on  .Wednes- 
day afternoon.  The  building  was  owned  by 
J.  E.  Marshall,  and  occupied  as  aplanelng, 
cotton  batting,  and  wickmg,'  and  bobbin  facto- 
ry- 


The  St.  Loais  Republican  of  Monday  week 
his  a  letter  ftom  Illinois,  dated  at  Warsaw, 
ilth  inst.,  announcing  an  attack  on  an  antr- 
Mormon  convention  near  Warsaw,  9th  inst, 
by  a  party  of  Mormons.  A  volley  of  musket- 
ry was  fired  by  the  Mormons,  but  no  lives 
lost.  The  anti-Mormons  were  arming  for 
battle. — 8un»    ' 
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A  BRAZILIAN  FAMILY  REMOVING  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY  RESIDENCE- 


Tiiia  fio*  «n4  ipimed  >ketcb  conveys  lo  the 
mind  of  ilie  rekder,  not  a  lilileof  the  anima- 
tion and  ptcDBure,  which  ihe  Brazilian  must 
feel,  oa  leaTiog  Ibeii  city  abodes  for  ibe  lux- 
uriant fields  and  ibe  magnificen:  Fceaery  of 
their  comiiry  rMidenees.  What  a  apreading 
plain  eKlends  before  ibem,  what  noble  swells 
riie  to  the  steep  sides  of  tbe  mountaio !  How 
ioviiiag  tbe  Biuuiian  of  the  farm-house,  on 
the  verge  of  [he  level  ground,  with  its  open 
tielda  and  orchaida  around  i[,  and  ibe  group 
of  half  wild  horses  pcifunniog  their  gambols 
in  perfect  freedom ! 

We  majr  well  conceive  that  such  a  sight 
niuat  seem  welcome  indeed,  lo  a  lamily  ac- 
cusiuuiid  10  spend  (be  plt«sani  seasou  of  the 
rear  anunig  ibe  beauiies  and  luiuTiaace  u( 


nature,  and  now  just  escaped  ngain  from  the 
crowded  houses  end  the  coniined  apHrtmenis 
of  the  cities,  described  in  tuch  unaliractive 
terms  in  the  exiraciB  we  hnre  already  pub- 
lished from  Mr.  Kidder's  Sketches  of  Brazil. 
Nut  that  we  have  reason  to  imagine,  Ibat  the 
plan,  or  furniture  of  rt  Brazilian  country 
house  have  much  Lo  buaot  of;  for  too  many  of 
ihem,  we  presume,  are  not  above  tbe  level 
of  that  represented  in  the  print  on  ihc  title 
page  of  our  I9ih  number.  But  in  those 
warm  climates,  in  pleasant  weather,  ihe 
people  are  not  confined  to  their  houses,  and  in 
the  country  they  are  dehvered  from  all  incon- 
veniences of  close  neighborhoods. 

The  style  of  traveHing  enjoyed  by  the  (a- 
111  y  before  us,  shows  thai  they  are  of  a  su- 
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perior  class.  la  speaking  of  the  modes  of 
travelling,  Mr.  Kidder  tells  us,  (vol.  1.  page 
108»)  that  "  he  who  does  not  walk,  must  ex- 
pect to  be  conveyed  on  the  backi>r  mules  or 
horses,  and  to  have  his  baggage  transported 
ra  the  same  manner."  But  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult, and  sometimes  impossible,  to  find  even 
these,  or  to  ride,  with  any  degree  of  comfort, 
those  which  are  to  be  obtained. 

And  the  explanation  is  given  m  a  very  in- 
telligible manner — thus.  Almost  the  only 
beast  of  burthen  in  motion,  are  those  kept  on 
the  country  estates,  to  transport  the  products 
of  the  land  to  the  cities,  and  to  take  back  in 
return  the  salt  and  other  articles  consumed  on 
the  farms.  If  the  traveller  finds  a  train  of 
these  mules  proceeding  on  the  route  by  which 
he. is  going,  he  may  think  himself  fortunate ; 
but  he  has  still  greater  reason  to  congratulate 
himself,  if  he  is  able  to  obtain  among  them 
all,  one  animal  which  has  ever  carried  any- 
thing before  but  a  pack-saddle,  and  loads  of 
merchandize,  under  which  thev  contract  a 
gait  and  habits  most  incommodious,  and  often 
intolerable  to  a  rider. 

Accompanying  each  train  of  mules  is  a 
rude,  half-savage  driver,  who  prefers  to  go 
on  foot,  and  presents  a  singular  figure,  with 
legs  and  arms  bare,  and  long  and  crooked 
knife,  of  superior  temper,  and  sometimes 
sheathed  in  a  costly  manner,  twisted  in  his 
belt  and  hanging  at  his  back.  So  miserably 
clad  are  these  **  tropeiros,"  that,  Mr.  Kidder 
tells  in  one  place,  soon  after  setting  off,  one 
who  served  him  as  guide,  lost  off  his  shirt, 
and  travelled  on,  with  his  shoulders  bare,  and  ^ 
of  a  color  so  tawney  that  it  was  of  almost 
pure  yellow. 

But  the  family  represented  in  our  print  are 
furnished  with  a  wheel  carriage,  a  vehicle  of 
quaint  appearance  in  oar  eyes,  and  drawn  by 
two  fine  large  oxen  with  broad  horns,  while 
the  horseman  is  mounted  on  a  fine,  spirited 
steed,  whose  curvettiogs  contrast  with  their 
heavy  movements.  The  broad  and  solid  wood- 
en wheels,  taming  with  their  axles,  intimate 
the  inveteracy  of  old  habits,  imported  from 
Portugal,  and  retained  for  ages  in  spite  of  their 
awkward  appearance,  and  all  their  friction 
and  squeaking.  The  tunbrella-like  awnbg 
raised  over  head,  reminds  us  of  the  power  of 
the  sun  in  those  southern  regions  ;  while  the 
figure  of  the  lady  raised  above  it  to  survey  the 
landscape  just  opening  from  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  indicate  the  eagerness  with   which  she 


anticipates  a  return  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
country.  The  dresses  oi  the  whole  party  are 
in  keeping  with  the  rank  of  the  iamily,  down 
to  the  costume  of  the  *'  tropeire,"  and  the  ca- 
parison of  the  horse. 

Yet  there  is  one  reflection  to  be  made,  oa 
viewiug  this  gay  and  not  uninteresting  groop, 
painful  ton  person  of  philanthropic  seniimeots; 
— although  natives,  and  inhabitants  of  the  New 
World  as  well  as  ourselves,  they  and  their 
countrymen  are  as  little  known  loos,  andu 
much  disconnected  fron^i  us,  as  if  tbey  dwelt 
in  Asia  or  Africa  ;  and  there  seems  to  ben 
little  prospect  of  our  ever  becoming  acquaint- 
ed or  connected  with  them,  for'any  object  ose- 
lul  to  them  or  to  ourselves.  Were  they  is 
fact  like  us  in  their  opinions  and  feeling  oo 
any  single  subject  whatever,  there  might  be 
some  hope  of  forming  a  friendly  correipoo' 
dence  :  but  such  is  the  difference  in  habits  and 
views,  especially  in  everything  relating  to  r^ 
ligioii,  that  it  is  extremely  difficnh.  to  point 
out  any  probable  way  of  introdaeing  a  change 
for  the  better,  while  that  remains  unaltered 

Yet  doubtless  the  truth  will  ultimately  pre- 
vail in  the  vast  territories  ofBraiil;  andwha 
intelligence  and  Christianity  shall  prevail, what 
a  splendid  country  it  laust  become ! 


\ 


i 


Albany  in  1609. 


^^^ 


Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  ago  toe 
site  on  which  th^city  of  Albany  is  located, 
was  first  visited  by  civilized  man.    It  watoo  , 
the  19th  September,  1609,  that  that  renowned 
navigator.  Captain  Henry  Hudson,  cast  ancbor 
in  the  quiet  waters   of  the  noble  rirer  thtt 
bears  bis  name,  opposite,  and,  as  is  suppoied, 
near  Columbia  street.     Nature  lay  clotoed  io 
all  the  mdeness  of  primeval  simplicity.  1*bc 
Red  Men,  the  Mohawks,  those  wild  and  mt-  ' 
as e  children  of  the  forest,  and  who  then  ti* 
ulted  in  all  the  power  and  glory  of  their  race, 
were  its  sole  and  andisputed  occapanti.- 
Since  that   day  what  mighty  changes  h«ve 
been  wrought !    With  the  visit  oi  Hudson  the 
fate  of  these  wild  dwellers  wassealed.    Thef 
were  left  for  a  time  to  peace  and  qoietsde; 
but  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  in  who«e  > 
employment  the  noble  Hudson  had  thus  fu 
peered  into  a  wild,  unknown  country,  9i\«  ) 
a  few  years,  turned  their  attention  tothet»-  ^ 
nual  visiiiujg  of  these  regions,  for  the  pvi?oM  « 
of  traffic  with  the  natives,  and  in  the  end,  to 
its  settlement.     It  was  thus  visited  for  a  few  , 
years,  the  traders  comincr  out  in  the  fall  iDd  ! 
returning  to  Holland  in  the  spring.    It  was*  ; 
prosperous  place  of  traffic,  and  its  pettnaseflt  ; 
occupancy  was  decided  upon.    Then  '^ J"*!*  j 
tors  were  allowed  to  come  and  go,  pesccfo'l}'  j 
by  the  unsuspicious   aborigines.     Now  |h« ; 
domes  of  a  bustling   commercial  ciiy»  wito 
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more  than  41,600  mhabitBntt,  disport  in  the 
rays  of  a  glowing  sun!  fiut  of  its  then  race 
of  dwellm  not  a  monament  remains  to  speak 
of  their  prowess  or  inferiority.  They  hare 
passed  down  the  tide  of  time,  with  naught 
bat  tradition,  and  but  a  frail  portion  of  histo- 
ry of  later  times,  to  speak  of  their  <'  having 
been!" 

The  Mohawks  held  all  the  lands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  rirer,  from  its  head  waters 
to  the  Catskill  mountains ;  while,  in  like 
manner,  the  Mohicans  were  the  occupants  of 
all  the  eastern  side,  from  Tappan  Sea  up  to 
its  head.  The  Mohawks  were  unfriendly  to 
the  Mohicans,  and  eyentually  became  their 
conquerors. 

As  the  '*  Half-Moon,'-  and  her  hardy  and 
adventurous  mariners,  came  ploughing  her  way 
through  the  water,  the  simple-hearted  deni- 
zens were  struck  with  awe  and  astonishment ; 
and  when  the  strange  and  imfamiliar  object 
had  folded  its  wings  and  remained  stationery, 
ttill  more  their  wonder  grew.  But  this  feel- 
ing of  awe  soon  ^passed  awav,  and  here  the 
adventurers  remamed  four  aays,  cultivating 
the  friendship  of  the  natives,  trafficing  with 
them  for  furs,  giving  them  in  exchange  trink- 
ets and  "  strong  drink.^'  The  use  of  the  <'fire 
water  ^  at  6rtt,  so  intoxicated  one  of  their 
number,  and  so  fearfully  astonished  the  others, 
<*that  they  knew  not  how  to  take  it,  and  made 
ashore  quickly  in  their  canoes,"  from  the  deck 
of  the  veesd. 

Capt.  Hudson  first  entered  the  waters  of  New 
York  harbor  on  the  third  of  Sept.  1609.  About 
the  waters  of  this  harbor  he  spent  several  davs 
in  fishing,  visiting,  and  traJSicing  with  the 
natives  of  the  surroqnding  shores.  He  first 
entered  the  *'  Grooi  llivier,*'  or  HudsoA  nver, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  Sept.,  when  he 
cast  anchor,  and  was  soon  visited  by  28  ca- 
noes filled  with  natives,  men,  women  and 
children;  but  fearing  treachery,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  come  on  board.  At  noon,  he 
again  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded  two 
leagues  higher  up  the  stream.  In  two  days 
he  nad  reached  the  high  and  pictiiresque  re- 
gions of  West  Point,  where,  on  looking  arouud 
upon  the  sublime  scene  by  which  he  was  en- 
vironed, he  records  that  *'  the  land  grew  very 
ki^  and  mountainous."  These  regions  bore 
Che  name  of  MaUawan.  On  the  15th  he  had 
passed  the  high  mountains  above  Newbur^h, 
making  fifty  miles  in  one  day,  ^observing 
great  stores  of  salmon."  He  came  at  ni^ht 
to  the  present  place  of  landing  at  Cattskill, 
where  he  anchored  and  was  received  by  **  a 
very  loving  people  and  a  very  old  man,  bv 
whom  he  and  his  crew  were  very  well  used." 
He  was  conveyed  on  shore  iii^  one  of  their  ca- 
noes, where  he  **  saw  much  of  Indian  com  and 
beans  drying,  enough  to  load  three  ships." — 
The  next  day  he  anchored  near  the  present 
city  of  Hudson,  where  he  made  a  short  stay, 
little  dreaming  that,  as  time  onward  rolled, 
here  would  be  located  a  citv  bearing  his  hon- 
ored Jiame«  He  ooiximied  his  exploration, 
cBUtioaiMv,  uniii  the  19th,  when  he  anchored 


in  our  waters.  Here  out  adventurers  were 
much  visited  by  the  frank  and  generous  na- 
tives, who»  on  all  hands^  made  them  wel- 
come. 

Finding  that  his  further  ptogrees  was  atteB« 
ded  with  hazard,  Capt  Hudson,  on  the  S9iU 
set  out  on  his  return.  In  his  deseant,  he  stop- 
ped at  Redhook,  where,  within  aa  hour,  he 
caught  **  two  dozen  mullets,  breamea,  basses 
and  barbiis.'  He  also  anchored  off  Pough- 
keepsie,  and  was  visited  by  the  natives,  who 
brought  him  a  quantity  oi  Indian  eora.  On 
the  ^th  he  anchored  somewhere  near  New- 
burgh,  where  he  observed,  "  here  was  a  very 
pleasant  place  to  build  a  towne."  Hia  next 
stopping  place  was  in  the  vicinitv  of  Stony 
Point ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  October,  ne  came  to 
anchor  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Washing- 
ton, where  he  was  assailed  by  the  natives 
with  arrows,  who  came  off  in  the  r  canoes.— 
Fire  arms  were  discharged  in  return,  when 
the  assailants  made  ashore  again  in  the  great- 
est terror.  On  the  4th  of  October,  he  **  left 
the  great  mouth  of  the  Great  Rivier,"  and  with 
all  sail  set,  pat  ofi*  to  sea. 

Capt.  Hudson  had  a  safe  and  prosperous 
voyage  on  his  return  home,  and,  in  I9i0,  he 
a^in  set  out  on  his  darling  expedition,  the 
discovery  of  a  north-east  passage  to  India. — 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Iceland  his  crew  muti- 
nied, and  oQ  Sunday  the  21st  of  June,   1611, 
they  forced  him,  his  yonthfiil  son,  and  seven  < 
others  adrift  in  a  shallop,  the  fate  of  whom 
has  never  beoi  ascertained.    It  is  supposed 
that  they  might  have  reached  Diggs'  cape  and 
were  massacred,  or  that  they  were  crushed 
amidst  masses  of  ice.    But  it  was  not  until 
1614  that  Albany  got  its  first  infant  settlement, 
and  this  was  only  a  redoubt  or  little  fort,  which 
was  located  upon  MarU  Oerritse's  or  Boyd*» 
Island,  just  below  the  bounds  of  the  city. — 
To  this  was  given  the  name  of  Casteel  £7y- 
UindU  (Castle  Island)  alluding  to  Its  defence. 
Here  was  mounted    two  brass  and  eleven 
>  stone  guns,  garrisoned  by  a  dozen  soldiers  un- 
der the  command  of  an  *'Opper-hoofdt,"  or 
chief— making  just  as  many  men  as  guns. — 
This  spot  was  chosen  for  the  double  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  Indians  for  furs,  and  to 
seoore  themselres  firom  any  sudden  attack 
from  their  savajge  neighbors.    This  post  was 
abandoned  in  1617,  having  encountered  there 
an  unexpected  foe,  the  annual  floods,  which 
destroyed  their  works  and  drove  them  from 
the  island.    The  next  point  of  location  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Normans-kill  creek,  a  few 
miles  further  south,  where  was  conatmcied  a 
fortress,  and  where  was. held  a  memorable 
treaty,  which  did  more  to  conciliate  the  good 
will  of  the  Indians,  and  to  secure  their  good 
intentions  toward  the  embryo  city,  than  all 
the  powder  and  ball  whiclr  they  could  have 
expended.    This  treaty  was  long  remembered 
and  referred  to  with  pride,  by  the  early  set- 
tlers of  Albany.     This  pc^t,  m  turn,  was  also 
abandoned,  when  finally,  in  the  year  1623,  the 
first  commencement  of*^  the  city  proper  was 
made.     The  spot  now  chosen   was  near   the 
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**  Fort  Orange  Hotel,**  in  Market  street  Here 
was  erected  a  fort,  which  was  called  **  Fort 
Orange,"  in  honor  of  the  prince  of  Orange. — 
From  this  fferm  sprang  the  tioble  city,  which 
to-day  can  t>oast  of  more  truly  solid  wealth, 
than  anj  other  cit|r  of  equal  dimensions  and 
poptdatioD,  on  this  continent.  Albany  re- 
ceived her  ori^nal  charter  in  1686. 

Albany,  in  its  earlier  days,  was  fruitful  in 
names,  oflen  bearing  several  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  called  Beaverwyckt  until  1623 ;  Fort 
Oram^tf  until  1647;  Wiliiamstadt  until  1664, 
when,  b^  reason  of  the  English  conquest,  it 
first  received  the  name  of  Albany,  after  the 
Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  who  subsequently 
ascended  the  English  throne  as  King  James 
II.  During  this  period,  it  also  bore  the  nick- 
name of  De  Fuyck,  **  Hoop  Net,"  (in  reference 
to  the  use  of  that  article  in  fishing,)  or,  "  The 
Net,'*  (in  allusion  to  the  supposed  grasping  or 
catehinff  propensity  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
aoeumulatioQ  of  wealth.)  The  Indians  of  the 
Mansey  tribe  called  it  iMaphawachkingt  **  the 
place  of  stringing  wampum  beads,**  for  which 
Its  inhabitants  were  much  prized.  The  Mo- 
hawks called  it  Scho'tiegh'ta-da,  "  the  end  of 
the  pine  woods.**  -The  Mohicans  called  it 
Gaschetenick  ;  the  Dela wares,  Mahicatoaiiiuclh 
and  the  Iroquois,  Chohotatia.  And  for  about 
a  century  it  was  a  place  almost  as  common 
to  Indian  visitors  as  to  whites.  1 1  being  the 
advanced  post  of  the  fur  trade,  it  was  for  many 
vears  the  nead  B^averwyck  for  the  sale  of  the 
beaver  and  otter  skins  of  the  Indians.  It  was 
the  market  proper  for  all  the  furs  which  **the 
Great  Five  Nations  **  could  gather  from  their 
vast  huntin£^  grounds — their  **  Couxsachraga,** 
importing  the  Dismal  Wilderness.      G.  T. 

NoTB.— Watson*s  <*  Historic  Tale  of  Olden 
Time,'*  has  been  drawn  upon  for  that  portion 
of  the  above  which  relates  to  Hudson's  nas< 
sage  up  the  river,  &c.,  and  the  writings  or  our 
late  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  John  Van  Ness 
Yates,  for  other  parts  of  our  sketch. — Alb»  Eve. 
Journal. 


lilVING  SKETCHES  OF  ITALY— Nt.  8. 


A  PrUou  for  Boys  in  Rome* 
A  part  of  the  Pope's  system  of  "  Prison  Dis- 
•ipline"  is  that  of  the  Convents.  The  follow- 
ing account  of  one  of  them  is  from  the  pen  of 
Signor  Siocci,  a  young  Cistercian  Monk,  who 
escaped  from  Rome  to  England  a  few  month's 
since. 

*•  Having  listened  to  the  whole  recital  with- 
out any  manifestation  of  anger — from  which 
I  atgned  good,  and  thought  myself  indebted 
to  the  kind  interposition  of  the  Father  Con- 
fessor— he  mildly  inquired  whether  I  really 
did  net  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and^  in  short,  in  all  that  the  Komish 
Church  Uoght.  I  frankly  answered,  No. 
His  eminence  did  not  at  this  reply  bristle  his 
hair  like  a  wounded  bear,  nor  swell  himself 
like  a  porcupine  said  tp  dart  his  quills  at  an 


offender ;  no,  he  did  something  worse ;  .  .  .  . 
he  smiled  with  the  smile  of  a  Jesuit,  and  said, 
in  a  gentle  tone,  **  My  son,  I  clearly  perceire 
that  there  is  no  malice  in  you ;  you  g^ive  too 
ready  an  ear  to  the  inventions  of  heretics,  and 
this  IS  a  consequence  of  your  not  having  re- 
ceived sufficient  instruction.  I  feel  asmed 
that  when  you  shall  have  heard  a  series  of 
lectures  from  the  good  Father  Jesuits,  those 
excellent  men  of  whom  you  already  koow 
something,  your  ideas  will  be  cleared,  and 
the  darkness  with  which*you  are  now  enrei- 
oped  will  give  place  to  light.  Repair,  then, 
immediately  to  S.  Eusebio  for  three  days; 
that  time  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  set  your 
doubts  at  rest.  Tell  my  wishes  to  your  Sa-  / 
petior,  and  go  without  delay ;  you  will  there 
be  treated  as  you  merit.'  Praised  be  the  truth! 
whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  this  poor  Car- 
dinal, no  one  can  reproach  him  with  telling  a 
falsehood  in  this  instance ;  as  the  treatment  I 
received  from  those  excellent  men  will  prore. 

'*The  idea  of  escaping  with  so  easy  a 
penance,  of  being  able  to  pass  three  dtys 
away  from  the  monastery  of  San  Bernardo— a 
place  odious  to  me  from  a  thousand  remem- 
brances—and of  mixing  with  persons  whom 
I  yet  supposed  would  ecbo  my  complaints 
against  the  monks,  awoke  in  my  heart  such 
joy  and  gladness,  that  I  prepared  with  alac- 
rity to  obey  the  command.  To  return  to  the 
monastery — to  ask  the  consent  of  the  Supe^ 
rior,  which  was  readily  granted — to  prepare 
my  portmanteau,  was  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
As  I  was  getting  into  the  carriage,  two  pei^ 
sons  of  sinister  aspect  approached  and  signi- 
fied their  intention  of  accompany inj^  me. 
Who  they  were,  or  what  was  their  pro&sion, 
I  knew  not ;  all  that  I  was  acquamted  with 
was  their  names — one  was  Constantino  Bon- 
tempi,  the  other  Pietro  Sordini. 

''  These  men  I  had  often  seen  talking  with 
the  Superior,  but  without  troubling  myself  to 
learn  any  thing  of  their  calling,  for  their  ap- 
pearance was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
With  regard  to  their  profession,  I  think  I 
mav  venture  to  assert  that  they  were  men  of 
baa  character,  ruffians  of  the  monastery- 
flesh  f«old  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  These 
p  rsons  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  >^' En* 
sebio,  where,  having  consigned  me  into  the 
hands  of  others,  they  instantly  disappeared, 
taking  wiih  them  my  servant  and,  what  aA 
terwards  proved  to  me  a  still  greater  misfor- 
tune, my  portmanteau.  Whether  this  wu 
the  effect  of  inadvertency,  or  a  refinement  of 
cruelty,  I  cannot  deterinine.  My  attention, 
being  arrested  by  the  two  Jesuits  who  had 
come  out  to  receive  me,  and  who  were  pro- 
fuse in  their  civilities,  I  neither  heeded  the 
absence  of  ray  servant,  whom  I  supposed  oc- 
cupied in  hij  duties,  nor  the  sudden  depar- 
ture of  the  carriage,  but  walked  at  once  into 
the  monastery  with  my  two  gaolers 

*'  We  traversed  along  corridors,  i ill  we  ar^ 
rived  at  the  door  of  an  apartment  which  they 
re(^uested  mo  to  enter,  and  they  themselves  | 
retired.    On  opening  the  door  I  found  roysell 
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in  a  close  dark  rook,  barely  large  euough  for 
the  little  furniture  it  contained,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  small  hard  bed — hard  as  the 
conscience  of  an  inquisitor — a  little  table  cut 
all  over,  and  a  dirty  ill-used  chair.  The  win- 
dow, which  was  shut,  and  barred  with  iron, 
resisted  all  my  efforts  to  open  it.  My  heart 
sunk  within  me,  and  I  began  to  cc^tate  on 
the  destiny  that  was  in  store  for  me;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  my  misgiWnffs,  I  could 
not  persuade  myself  that  the  word  of  a  Car- 
dinal would  be  broken.  At  lenffth  the  truth 
burst  upon  my  mind,  that  possibly  his  words 
miffht  06  easily  rerified  in  a  contrary  sense, 
aad  that  there  was  something  sybil-like  about 
them.  Had  I  not  made  to  him  an  open 
aTowal  of  my  disbelief  in  the  Romish  opin- 
ions ?  and  yet  I  had  interpreted  his  words 
"  As  you  merit,"  in  the  sense  which  my  own 
conscience  dictated,  without  re6ecting  that  he 
'spoke  according  to  his. 

"The  Jesuit  Giuliani  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment and  found  me  absorbed  in  these  reflec- 
tioos.  Recognizing  in  him  one  of  the  two, 
who  but  a  short  time  before,  had  done  the 
honors  of  the  house  and  overwhelmed  me 
with  civilities,  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  obtain, 
through  his  means,  some  enlightenment  on 
the  subject  that  engrossed  my  thoughts.  The 
profound  obscurity  which  reigned  in  the  apart- 
ment prevented  me  from  perceiving  that  he 
no  longer  wore  the  same  hilarity  of  counte- 
nance with  which  he  had  received  me,  other- 
wise I  should  probably  have  abstained  from 
a  renuest  which  I  immediately  made,  that  he 
would  permit  the  window  to  be  opened  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air.  Before  the 
words  were  finished  he  interrupted  me,  ex- 
claimidg  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  How ! 
wretched  youth,  thou  complainest  of  the 
ddrx,  whilst  thou  art  living  m  the  clouds  of 
error  ?  Dost  thou  desire  the  light  of  heaven, 
while  thou  rejectest  the  light  of  the  Catholic 
faith?* 

'*  Though  I  perceived  remonstrance  would 
be  useless,  I  replied,  *  Know,  if  you  are  yet 
ignorant  of  it,  that  I  have  been  sent  here  by 
the  Cardinal  Castracani,  for  three  days,  for 
the  purpose  receiving  instruction,  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  a  criminal.' 

*  For  three  days,'  he  resumed,  counterfeit- 
ing my  tone  of  voice ;  '  for  three  days  I  that 
would  be  nothing.  The  dainty  youth  will 
not,  forsooth,  be  roughly  treated;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  he  desires  to  be  cour- 
teously entertained.  Be  converted,  be  con- 
verted, condemned  soul !  fortunate  is  it  for 
thee  that  thou  art  come  to  this  place.  Thou 
wilt  never  quit  it  excepting  with  the  real 
fruits  of  penitence !  Among  these  silent 
J  shades  canst  thou  meditate  at  thy  leisure  upon 
the  deplorable  state  into  which  thou  art 
fallen.  Wo  unto  thee,  if  thou  refusest  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  God,  who  conducts  souls 
into  solitude  that  he  may  speak  with  themT 
So  saying,  he  abruptly  left  me. 

<' I  remained  alone,  drooping  under  the 
weight  of  a  misforiun^,  which  was  the  more 


severe,  because  totally  unexpected.  I  stood, 
I  know  not  for  how  long,  like  a'  statue  in  the 
tame  jposition  in  which  the  Jesuit  had  lefl 
me.  On  recovering  from  this  lethargy,  the 
first  idea  that  presented  itself  was  flight ;  but 
this  thought  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
abandoned — there  was  no  possibility  of  flight. 
I  gave  myself  up  to  my  reflections,  which 
were  of  the  gloomiest  character  ;  not  a  single 
one  could  I  find  calculated  to  give  me  the 
slightest  relief.  The  thoughts  of  my  family 
were  stifled  by  the  desolate  remembrance  of 
their  estrangement ;  those  of  the  monastery, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  liberty  I  there  enjoyed, 
were  overcome  by  an  innumerable  host  of 
bitter  recollections,  among  which  arose  in  gi- 
gantic form  my  unconquerable  hatred  to  the 
monastic  vow.  Next,  I  considered  the  canon- 
ic^ laws.  What  relief  could  I  hope  for  from 
them?  was  not  the  little  which  they  poa- 
•eesed  of  justice  and  reason  distorted  for  the 

Surpose  of  making  me  a  victim  ?  The  car- 
inals  and  the  pope  presented  themselves  to 
my  imagination,  but  ever  with  a  scomAil  and 
deriding  laugh,  like  Democritus  of  old.  The 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  seemed  to 
t>e  indissolubly  linked  to  each  other  with  a 
triple  chain,  on  which  1  read  nothing  but 
misfortune !  .  .  .  .  The  ever-retuminff 
desire  of  liberty  again  assailed  me,  and  if  I 
sometimes  endeavored  to  deceive  myself  with 
the  belief  that  after  three  days  my  torments 
would  cease,  a  fearful  cry  immediately  dissi- 
pated this  only  hope,  repeating  to  me  the  mys- 
terious *^ihai  would  oe  nothing^**  thundered 
in  my  ears  by  the  Jesuit. 

**  Without  giving  a  long  and  minute  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  I  passed  my 
wearisome  days  in  this  prison,  let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  they  were  spent  in  such  reflections 
as  the  foregoing,  and  in  '.'stening  to  sermons 
that  were  preached  to  me  four  times  a  day, 
in  the  private  chapel,  by  ^he  Fathers  Giuli- 
ani and  Bossioi.  These  discourseii  were  di- 
rected to  the  pretended  confutation  of  Protest- 
antism, and  I  heard  them  gladlv,  in  the  de- 
sire of  learning  the  doctrmes  of  tne  Reformed 
Church  ;  but  I  had  often  occasion  to  observe 
how  her  wholesome  principles  could  be  dis- 
torted in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  But  what 
scruple  can  those  have  in  making  men  speak 
after  their  own  manner  in  order  to  draw  their 
own  advantages,  who  have  not  hesitated  to 
make  even  God  speak  as  suits  their  peculiar 
purposes  ?" 


^ 
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Great  Battle  with  an  African  Lion. — A 
letter  from  French  Algeria  gives  us  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  battle  between  a  detachment  of 
French  soldiers,  and  a  huge  lion,  one  of  those 
kings  of  the  forest  that  range  through  the 
mountains  and  plains  of  Africa.  In  clearing 
the  Arabs  from  around  Oued  Zer^a,  last  June, 
the  French  soldiers  discovered  this  monstrous 
lion  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives* 
His  female  companion,  and  a  numerous  pro- 
geny occupied  a  natural  fort  in  one  of  the 
neighboring  hills,  from  whence,  as  general 
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purveyor  for  the  whole  commuoity,  he  sallied 
forth  Jaily  to  visit  the  Arab  village,  where 
every  attentioQ  was  paid  to  hiin»  and  his  wants 
duly  eared  for.  His  visits  created  no  uneasi- 
ness among  the  Arabs.  Men,  wotiien,  and 
children  could  approach  him  wiiboui  fear.— 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  he  would  carry  home 
with  him  a  cow,  a  sheep,  or  a  do^,  without 
Mking  permission.  Bui  he  oiily  did  so  when 
the  villagers  neglected  to  furnish  his  usual 
gupply,  and  being  a  good  friend  in  other  res- 
pects, the  Arabs  rather  encouraged  him  in  tb« 
exercise  of  his  free  choice  of  whatever  htt 
wished,  themselves  and  families  of  course  ez* 

cepted. 

The  Frenish  having  expelled  the  Arabs,  his 
lionship  was  compelled  to  take  a  wider  range 
in  search  of  food,  ftnd.m  an  unlucky  hour,  on 
the  18th  of  June  last,  made  himself  known 
to  eight  French  soldiers,  who  had  heard  of  his 
majesty  and  were  in  search  of  his  lair.  He 
approached  them  quietly,  apparently  anxious 
to  open  nesrotiations  for  a  treaty  of  friendship 
similar  to'  that  existing  between  bis  late 
neighbors  ^nd  himself.  But  the  French  sol« 
diers  being  a  civilized  people,  entertained  morw 
tal  antipathy  against  lions  and  Arabs — and 
without  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  smother 
the  lion  and  his  family  in  a  cave,  as  Col.  Fe- 
lissier,  or  Marshall  Bugeaud  destroyed  seven 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  Pahra 
— the  eight  soldiers  formed  into  a  line,  and 
discharged  a  volley  of  musketry  at  his  majes- 
ty- 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  discovered 

that  mankind  are  not  all  alike.  His  first  im- 
pulse appeared  like  a  determination  to  give 
battle,  but  the  odds  were  against  him,  and 
>  with  a  slight  wound  in  one  \es,  he  retreated 
^  to  an  adjoining  thicket.  The  soldiers  surround- 
ed him,  and  as  night  approached  they  built 
fires,  four  of  their  number  remaining  on  guard 
whilst  the  others  slept.  As  the  fires  began 
to  kindle,  the  lion  commenced  his  war  cry, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  wilderness 
resounded  with  the  echo.  Lions  and  lioness- 
es, answering  the  cry  of  the  forest  king, 
poured  down  from  the  hills.  The  thicket  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded  with  beasts.  The 
soldiers  were  unable  to  sleep,  but  they  enter- 
tained no  fear  of  an  attack  so  long  as  they 
kept  up  the  fires.  Faffgots  were  thrown  upon 
the  burning  heaps.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  flames,  and  louder  and  fiercer  roared  the 
beasts.     Thus  passed  the  night. 

At  day-break,  as  the  soldiers  were  preparing 
to  dislodge  their  game,  one  of  them  discovered 
the  lion  within  four  paces,  in  the  very  act  of 
crouching  for  a  spnng  upon  him,  and  had 
barely  time  to  present  his  bayonet,  when  his 
powerful  adversary  came  down  upon  it,  the 
Dayonet  passing  through  him  up  to  the  lock 
of  the  musket.  The  shock  was  so  great  that 
the  soldier  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in 
an  instant  the  paws  of  the  monster  were 
plunged  in  his  flesh.  The  other  soldiers  flew 
to  the  rescue,  but  dared  not  fire  lest  they 
should  kill  their  comrade.  The  unequal  com- 
bat was  horrible  !    For  a  time  the  menacing 
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attitude  of  the  soldiers  around,  prevented  the 
frantic  lion  from  despatching  his  victim.  He 
lay  upon  the  poor  soldier  with  his  huge  paws 
indented  in  the  flesh.  Although  frantic  with 
pain,  the  lion  hardly  moved  for  some  momeots. 
He  growled  terriflically  at  his  enemies,  while 
his  motionless  victim  implored  protection. — 
At  last  the  lion  moved !  His  claws  sunk  deep- 
er !  (Screams  of  angniah  fiom  his  vietini 
pierced  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  and  at 
the  risk  of  shooting  their  comrade,  two  of 
them  fired ! 

Piercing  shrieks  firom  the  poor  sddi«r  now 
rent  the  air,  as  the  wounded  beast  atucked 
him  with  greater  fiiry.  Supposing  from  his 
cries  that  their  shots  had  seriously  wounded 
their  comrade,  the  soldiers  fired  three  moie, 
and  the  lion  fell !  They  marched  forward 
and  despatched  the  monster.  Their  comrade 
thus  happily  rescued,  was  fovind  to  have  re> 
ceived  only  one  gun-shot  wound,  and  that  not 
dangerous,  beinff  in  the  thigh;  his  wounds 
from  the  lion's  claws  were  more  severe,  and 
he  sufi*ered  severely  from  the  loss  of  blood  be- 
fore reaching  the  hospital.  The  lion  was 
fbund  to  be  twelve  feet  lon^,  and  six  feet  nine 
mches  round  the  body ;  his  sfde  teeth  mea- 
sured four  inches  and  a  quarter  from  the  gums. 
His  tail  was  six  feet  two  inches  long,  and  his 
height  when  standing  was  over  ten  feet  He 
was  the  largest  ever  seen  in  Algeria.  An  ex- 
pedition was  preparing  to  attack  the  lioness 
and  her  progeny. 

The  Fine  Arts  for  the  People* 

An  extract  which  we  made  from  the  DuUm 
Evening^  Pott  on  Saturday,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  opening  of  the  exhihiton  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy  to  the  operative 
classes  at  Id.  each,  and  of  the  orderly  beha- 
viour of  the  multitude,  who  gladly  by  thou- 
sands availed  themselves  of  the  boon,  has  im- 
pressed us  with  a  favorable  opinion  of  the 
good  sense  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  CouncU 
of  the  Hibernian  Academy,  and  with  a  hope 
that  their  example  may  oe  followed  in  this 
country.  We  know  of  no  sufiicient  objection 
to  prevent  it,  at  all  events,  imder  certain  re- 
strictions. For  the  first  week  or  two  it  would 
be  right  that  the  admission  should  be  on  the 
present  footing ;  this  would  secure  to  those 
who  are  willing  to^y  for  them,  the  facilities 
to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  ;  and  for 
their  further  accommodation,  one,  or  even  two 
days  a-week  might  be  set  apart  during  the 
rest  of  the  season  on  which  the  door  should 
have  its  silver  guard. 

It  may  be  that  the  exhibitors  of  pictures 
might  entertain  some  fears  of  their  works  be- 
ing damaged.  Be  they  comforted.  At  Dub- 
lin nothing  of  the  kind  occurred ;  the  misc^ 
laneoQs  spectators  are  praised  for  their  quiet 
demeanor,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that  we 
in  this  country  are  on  a  par  with  the  Irish  in 
civilization.  Moreover,  a  regulali  n  that  is 
adopted  with  safety  across  the  entrance-pas- 
sage would  hardly  be  dangerous  on  the  side 
of  the  annual  exhibitors.  At  the  western  end 
the  productions  of  Mur{llo,  and  Clattdb,  and   ^ 
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Titian,  and  the  great  masters,  are  open  for 
nothing,  are  actually  free,  without  even  the 
penny  protection.  Yet  a  'disaster  to  them 
would  be  a  greater  calamity  than  a  scar  on 
"  the  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman"  by  Mr.  Smith, 
or  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Gbeen,  or  Mr. 
Brown.  We  mean  no  odious  comparison, 
but  truly  our  present  w^eiders  of  the  brush 
produce  works  not  irreparable,  for  happily, 
they  live  to  paint  again  another  day.  There- 
fore, they  may  safely  run  risks  with  Raffa- 
BLLE,  and  share  dangers  with  Douenichino. — 
In  truth,  however,  the  danger  is  small. — 
Wherever  the  exclusive  system  has  been  done 
away  with)  the  people  hav«  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  indulgence,  and  have  not  abused 
the  coa6deoce  reposed  in  them.  With  a  sin- 
gle exception,  the  treasures  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum have  been  respected  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  who  have  visited  and  viewed  that 
vast  storehouse  of  amusement  and  instruction  ; 
and  the  general  indignation  that  followed  tiwt 
one  outrage,  mitigated  only  by  the  penitence 
of  the  breaker  of  the  Portland  vase,  proved 
the  existence  of  proper  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  public  In  like  manner  the  plants  are 
uninjured  in  St.  James*s  and  other  parks,  and 
the  effigies  and  monuments  are  respected  in 
the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's.  So  safe  is  it  found 
to  trust  the  people  now,  that  further  indul- 
gences are  about  to  be  granted,  and  Deans 
snd  Chapters  are  running  races  in  the  march 
of  accommodation. 


^ 


A  Curiosity. — There  is  now  in  t|je  posses- 
sion of  John  L.  Dimroock,  Esq.,  a  curiosity  in 
the  shape  of  a  mass  of  newly  manufactured 
coral  limestone,  several  inches  in  diameter,  in 
which  are  firmly  embedded  several  Spanish 
dollars.  It  is  a  specimen  of  the  treasure  found 
by  an  American  company,  organized  in  Balti- 
more, in  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  ship  San 
P^ro,  which  was  burnt  and  blown  up  Febru- 
ary 14,  1815,  near  the  island  of  Cocho,  on 
the  coast  oi  Venezuela-,  Central  America. — 
It  is  supposed  that  the  ship  had  on  board  when 
she  was  destroyed,  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  found  by 
our  enterprizing  countrymen,  and  brought 
away.  They  will  probably  become,  in  good 
time,  masters  of  all  the  treasure.  Only  thirty 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  vessel  was  sunk, 
and  (he  specie  which  she  contained  scattered 
over  the  reefs  and  sands,  yet  the  formation  of 
the  rock  is  perfect,  consisting  of  coral  sand  and 
shells,  in  which  is  also  a  piece  of  the  wood- 
mrork  of  the  ship.  In  this  respect,  it  will  pos- 
sess great  interest  for  the  geologist. — London 
Paper, 

OLD  BIBLES. 

I  v^terday  met  with  the  following  para- 
^prapn  in  a  Northern  paper : 

•«  The  Oldest  Bible  in  the  WbrW.— Among 
the  curiosities  in  the  rooms  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Historical  Society,  in  Hartford,  is  a  Bible 
printed  in  1478,  and  which  Dr.  Rohbirs 
thiokit  the  oldest  Bible  in  the  world." 


This  is,  of  course,  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible;  there  were  three  editions  of  it  printed 
in  that  lanffuagei  in  1478,  ail  in  folio :  one 
printed  by  Leonard  Wilde,  at  Venice;  ano- 
ther by  TJieoderic  de  lleynberg,  and  Reynold 
de  Novimagis,  (Spires,)  also  at  Venice;  and 
a  third  by  Anthony  Koburger,  at  Nuremberg. 

The  first  edition  was  printed  at  Mentz  in 
Latin  (folio)  by  John  Faustp  soon  after  the 
year  1450,  certainly  before  1455,  a  second 
edition  was  also  pnnted  at  Mentz  in  1462; 
the  third  edition  was  printed  at  Augsburg 
14G6 ;  the  fourth  at  Reutlingen  (in  Wirtem- 
berg)  in  1469 ;  the  fifth,  in  two  very  large 
volumes,  at  Rome,  in  1471 ;  and  the  sixth,  m 
Italian,  at  Venice,  also  in  1471.  Between 
1471  and  1478,  no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
other  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published 
in  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  **  High  and  Low 
Dutch  languages,  at  Nenice,  Paris,  Nurem- 
berg, Mentz,  Placentia,  Colwue,  Piflnerol, 
Naples,  Basil,  Augsburg,  and  Delft,  no  that 
in  all  twenty-seven  different  editions  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  earlier  than  the  Bible  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Hart- 
ford^—the  oldest  of  them  certainly  twenty- 
thr^e  years  before  the  date  of  that  rare  book  ; 
the  value  of  which  I  would  by  no  means 
depreciate,  but  give  the  above  statement  for 
the  information  of  those  among  your  readers 
who  are  curious  in  such  matters. — Nat.  InUL 
Sept.  9, 1845. 

Terrific  Hail  Storm. — A  most  frightful 
storm  of  hail  and  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning,  passed  over  this  village 
on  Thursday  of  last  week,  doing  immense 
damage  to  the  crops,  fruit,  &c.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  this  village  and  vicinity,  up- 
wards of  20,000  panes  of^  glass  were  broken 
by  the  hail.  One  of  Judge  Whitney's  bams 
was  unroofed;  fowls  and  birds  were  pelted  to 
death  by  tlic  hail;  carriages  upset  by  the 
wind ;  horses  broke  their  fastenings  and  ran 
furiously    through    the    streets;    corn    was 

freatly  damaged,  fields  of  buckwheat  wholly 
estroyed  ;  and  miles  offences  prostrated.  In 
one  field  of  beans,  belonging  to  Capt.  Thorp, 
200  bushels  it  is  supposed  were  shelled  by 
the  hail.  Altogether,  it  was  a  most  frightful 
scene,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  our  citi- 
zens escaped  without  personal  injury.  One 
instance  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  a  little 
deaf  and  dumb  boy,  some  seven  years  old, 
a  son  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Armstrong,  is  worthy  of 
notice.  He  in  company  with  a  little  girl  were 
absent  on  an  errand,  and  some  distance  from 
any  house  when  the  storm  came  on.  The 
girl  fainted  from  fright  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  little  fellow  sat  down  by  her  side,  and 
with  his  bare  neck  and  thinly  clad  body,  en- 
deavored to  screen  his  charge  from  the  effects 
of  the  storm.  In  this  situation  he  remained 
during  the  continuance  of  the  storm,  and  un- 
til they  were  discovered  and  relieved  by  the 
nearest  neighbor.  His  neck  was  considerably 
cut  by  the  hail  stones,  but  happily  he  escaped 
serious  injury. — Broome  County  RepubHcan. 
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THE  PBOBOSCl^  <>F  THB  GADFIiT. 

From  tin  HiUors  of  InmiU. 
Th«  insecls  which  produce  bo  much  coo- 
fusioD  wa^aaa  cattle  m  England,  are  generaJly 
termed  gidoie*  and  breeseflie*;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  these  names  is  by  no  means  hxed, 
either  to  the  species  of  insects,  or  even  to  the 
nature  of  Iheii  attocki.  Thus,  some  species 
of  the  genus  (JEttruM,  which  deposit?  their 
egsH  upon  Uie  baclis  of  oxen,  inslit  into  these 
BBimals  so  much  dread,  that  they  may  be  ob- 
■erred  tcampering  along,  with  the  tail  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  length,  until  they  reach  some 
neighboring  pond  of  water  ;  aod  it  is  piobably 
ihase  ioseclH  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  when 
speaking  of  a  flight  of  gadflies,  although  the 
Wttna  is  more  commonly  koown  by  the 
name  of  tbe  bootfly,  while  the  term  gadfly 
seems  more  generally  appliud  to  the  variout 
■peclei  of  the  LinBcaii  genus  Tobanus,  The 
I  latter  insects,  mdeed,  from  their  large  sizr,  as 
well  as  from  the  very  formidable  apparatus 
\  of  lancets  with  which  the  raoutb  is  provided, 
are  well  capable  of  instilling  terror  into  cattle, 
ailhougli  they  do  not  appear  to  torment  oxen 
and  sheep  so  much  as  they  do  horses,  which 
ate  olten  driven  almost  wild  with  the  ex- 
cecdiogly  painful  wounds  made  by  iliem. 
We  can  well  spealc  from  experience,  for  ot'teu 
in  our  rambles  have  we  been  intolerably 
teuad  by  some  of  the  species,  which  have 
coDlinaed  to  hover  over  ua,  until  ihey  have 
fouod  an  opponunity  of  settling  upon  some 
part  of  the  exposed  hand  or  face,  when  they 
would  immedialely  introduce  their  linceta 
with  k  pain  equal  lo  that  of  the  siing  of  a 
wup. 

In  the  bloodthirsty  gnat,  howevtr,  we  find 
lbs  tame  number  of  organs  as  in  the  Tapani, 
and  it  is  vet][  remarkable  that  no  oiher  dip- 
terous insect  is  furnished  miili  so  completely 
developod  a  mouih,  thns  showing  the  in' 


'. ' 

conneiioB  of  habits  corresponding  with  idea-  ' 
lity  of  structure.  According  loLemrenboMk,  ' 
the  sucker  of  the  gnat  coosisls  of  coWrDui  ' 
pieces,  while  Beaumur  found  live,  and  SVui-  ', 
merdam  six,  including  the  lower  lip,  io  wbicb  ' 
they  are  enclosed  as  in  a  cattal.  We  hiie,  ! 
however,  found  seven  pieces;  namely,  the  ', 
lower  and  upper  lips,  the  tongue,  anj  two  ' 
lancet-like  mandibles,  and  the  same  aumba  ', 
of  maiillte,  being  of  equal  length  with  the  'i 
latter.  The  same  number  of  orgai»,  (ei-  j 
closive  of  the  pair  of  hairy  palpi,)  m  sIh  , 
found  in  the  Tabani.  i 


ll 


peDsiiiea,  the  inalea  contenting 
with  the  nectar  of  flowen;  and  it  hat  bets 
stated  br  an  obaerver,  in  eonfinnatioDof  ihii 
fact,  that  "  by  a  careAil  ditseetlon  of  tbf 
month,  he  coold  not  discover  either  t  unnt 
or  mandibles  in  the  male* ;  it  ntey  ibefoore 
become  a  qaestion,  what  does  this  inieet  lire 
upoB  ?  He  rather  saspects,  on  flowers ;  ladii 
is  remarkable  that,  in  outhouses  and  (tet* 
where  these  iosecte  abound,  the  sexes  are  not 
often  found  tog^ether.  He  remerab^ed  in  ibc 
month  of  June  to  have  seen  tbe  inilte  of 
Cu/«x  aceurmdalvii  repeatedly,  withoDI  ob- 
serving one  female;  and  last  May  he  niei 
with  the  males  of  another  species  fljbiB'" 
large  swarm  in  the  afternoon,  in  Cooinbe 
Wood,  in  a  dark  shady  hollow,  and  not  om 
female  was  among  them  ;  but,  on  liltii^ 
down,  a  few  came  oat  of  the  grass,  acdlit 
upon  his  hand."  In  like  manner  it  hasbeeo 
stated,  that  the  males  of  a  specibS  oTgnii 
hover  m  small  flights  about  the  skiru  df 
groves  near  rivulets. 


An  addition  of  great  importance  bt*  JM>  ? 
been  made  to  the  coltecliiHi  of  exotic  types  i»  J 
the  Imprimerie  Rot/ah  of  France.  Altemp* 
having  been  made  for  a  long  time  pait,  is  { 
England  and  Germany,  to  produce  a  fount  of  > 
characters  adapted  to  the  typographical  re-  J 
production  of  Ineroglyphic  signs,  hi.  LeitooM  ) 


of  Fratice  h— „,  „,,„  ....  „ 

ibc  Museum  of  Antiquities,  in  obtaiDing,  by  { 
engraving,  about  SOO  of  the  1500  characia*  ) 
required— sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  underist*  ^ 
the  printing,  even  now,  of  long  RudcomiJ''  ', 
cated  texts.  The  progrew  of  Egyptian  phu"''  j 
ogy  rendered  such  an  acquisition  of  great  iw 


The  targe  carpet  lately  finished  at  the  lofsl  ' 
manufactory  of  the  Gobelins,  has  been  put  > 
down  on  ih«  Hoor  ol*  the  ambassador's  ball  •'  ' 
llie  Palace  of  Versnilles.    It  is  the  mosti|>lM-  , 
did  carpel  in  the  world ;  it  was  commwim  ■ 
sixiylteo   years  ago,  or  in  1723.  and  bilbnl 
just  been  completed.  '  Tbe  whole  border  i* 
worked  with  rich  garlands  of  flowers,  snd  lis 
four  corners  each  with  a  ler^c  bunch  of  riM* 
copied    from  celebrated   paintings,  unil  °»" 
bracing  all  the  roses  known  in  France.— ft    - 

-  ...,.^ ,.,-.-.,:.-.-„ ■    .* 
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A    WASP'S    NEST 


I.  The  outside.  %  A  vertical  ttetion. 
Below,  the  column  and  afeie  adjacent  cells. 

Iq  out  31st  number,  (page  488,)  is  a  cut 
and  description  of  the  nests  of  certain  wasps. 
Above  is  seen  more  dLstiactly  the  arrange- 
noeat  of  tfae  cella,  aiui  the  lituation  of  thelt 
central  supporting  column,  in  a  nest  of  a 
somewhat  difierent  form. 

The.  following  particulars  we  copy  Jrom 
popular  work  on  insects : 

There  are  generally  two  holes,  eeeh 
large  enough  to  admit  only  one  wasp  at  a 
time ;  these  are  the  gates  of  (he  city,  and, 
acoordiag  to  Reaumur,  one  of  them  serves 
for  ingress,  the  other  for  egress ;  such  is  the 
order  preserved,  that  the  uses  of  the  raspec- 
live  doors  are  rarely  if  ever  changed. 

Ifa  section  of  the  nest  be  made,  the  first 
thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  envelope  or 
wall  is  not  solid,  but  formed  of  layers  of 

fiper,  between  which  there  is  a  considcra- 
le  interval.  By  (his  means,  not  only 
economy  of  materials  is  consulted,  but  the 
rain  cannot  penetrate  eo  easily  as  if  the 
whole  were  solid. 

The  combs  are  parallel  to  each  other,and 
to  the  horizon ;  they  are  composed  of  the 
paper-like  material  already  described ;  the 
cells  are  hexagonal ;  but  difler  in  this  re- 
spect from  those  of  the  bee,  that  one  comb 
contains  only  one  set  of  cells,  whereas,  it 
irill  bo  remembered,  the  bee  contrives  to 
havea  double  row  in  each  comb.  The  cells 
contain  neither  honey  nor  wax,  but  are 
aolely  constructed  to  lodge  the  young ;  the 
combs  are  of  unequal  diinriisioDS,  voguWcd 
hj  the  diameters  of  ilie  various  parts  of  the 


globular  envelope,  the  uppermost  not  being  < 

perhaps  more  than  (wo  inches,  while  that  \ 

which   is    placed  in  the  middle  measures  \ 

twelve  inches  in  diameter.     It  is  calculated  ) 
that,  on  an  average,  a  vespiary  may  cont 

about  sixteen  thousand  cells,  which,  as  they  \ 

are  filled  (hrice  in  each  year,  will  give  some  < 

idea  of  the  prodigious  fertility  of  ulese  crca-  ' 
lures. 

There  is  an  interval  of  half  an  inch  be- 
tween  the   combs.      Although  the   combs  ; 
arc  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  nest,  ihcy  would  < 
not  be  sufficiently  strong  without  fertner  sup-  \ 
port  j  the  ingenious  builders,  therefore,  con- 
nect each  comb  to  thai  below  it,  by  a  num- 
ber of  strong  cylindrical  columns  or  pillars, 
having,  according  to  the  rules  of  architec-  \ 
ture,  iheir  base  and  capital  wider  than  the  ■ 
shafi,  and  composed  of  the  same  paper-like  \ 
material  used  in  other  parts  of  ihe  nest, ' 
of  a  more   compact   substance.      A   rustic  < 
colonnade,  consisting  of  no  less  than  forty  '> 
or  fifty  such  columns,  connects  the  middle  ). 
combs ;  for  the  upper  and  lower  combs  be-  f 
ing  of  less  dime  nsions  and  weight,  a  smaller  t 
number  suffices.     In  order  to  get  at  these  [ 
combs,  the  wasps  take  care  to  leave  a  v  ' " 
space  between  them  and  the  extreme    en-  S 
velope. 

A  Bridsli  naval  surveyor  oa  the  St.  Law- 
rence proves,  in  opposition  lo'  the  received  \ 
opinion,  that  [he  mercury  ia  the  barometar  < 
has  not  a  lendencv  10  fall  during  the  prev^  ) 

leiice  of  high  winds.  ' 

Tlie  existence  of  a  great  sea  in  ilie  bi^  < 

rior  of  AuBiralia  is  mooted  by  many  learned  * 

mei>  io  Enf^land.     Snme  very  inleresling  focts  \ 

rr^pectiog  iliat  coniineni  have  been  disclosed.  < 
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^  From  th§  Southern  Patriot. 

SCGNBRY  OF  THE  RHINEU 

Aix  la  Chapelle — Tomb  of  Charlemagne — 
German  Beds — Cologne' — The  Rhine — 
Druckenfels—CiBsar'tBridge^The  **Blue 
Moseller 

Aix  la  Chapelle  was  knowa  to  the  Romans, 
who  found  its  warm  springs  a  great  attraction. 
It  owes  its  eminence,  however,  chiefly  to 
Charlemn^ne,  who  made  it  the  second  city  in 
his  dominions,  and  the  place  of  the  coronation 
of  the  German  emperors.  Here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  A.  D.  814.  Within  the  Cathe- 
dral, beneath  the  centre  of  the  dome,  a  mar- 
ble slab  marked  the  spot  where  once  rested 
the  mortal  remains  of  this  mighty  monarch. 
It  bears  the  simple  inscription,  *'  Carolo  Mag- 
MO."  By  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Otho, 
the  tomb  was  opened,  A.  D.  997.  According 
to  the  chronicle,  he  found  the  body  of  Charle- 
magne not  extended  in  his  coffin,  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  dead,  but  **  seated  on  his 
throne,  as  one  alive,  clothed  in  the  imperial 
robes,  bearing  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  on 
his  knees  a  copy  of  the  gospels.  On  his  flesh- 
less  brow  was  the  crown,  the  imperial  man- 
tle covered  his  shoulders,  the  sword  Joyeuse 
was  by  his  side,  and  the  pilgrim's  pouch, 
which  he  had  borne  always  while  living,  was 
still  fastened  to  his  girdle.*'  A  bronze  statue 
of  Charlemagne,  erected  probably  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  stands  on  a  fountain  in  the 
market-place. 

Two  hours  on  the  railway  brought  me  soon 
after  dark  to  Cologne.  Here  I  first  made  un- 
willing acquaintance  with  a  German  hedy  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the  bedstead  be- 
ing short  and  narrow*  with  a  very  large  pil- 
low at  the  head,  and  board  at  the  foot,  the 
unhappy  incumbent  (doubly  miserable  if  he 
chance  to  be  tall)  is  necessarily  forced  into  an 
attitude  more  semi-circular  than  rectilinear. 
To  enhance  his  sufferings*  he  finds  instead  of 
a  blanket,  a  light  feather-bed  piled  over  him  ; 
with  it^heis  too  hot,  and  without  it,  too  cold; 
he  wakes  shivering  in  the  night,  sure  to  find 
it  out  of  reach. 

For  twenty  miles  above  Cologne,  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  flat  and  uninteresting  ;  but 
ufier  passing  Bonn,  celebrated  for  its  Univer- 
•-iiy,  founded  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818, 
(in  which  Prince  Albert  was  a  student,)  the 
prospect  of  mountains  and  castellated  ruins 
besrins. 

Here  the  Seven  Mountains  come  into  view, 
the  loftiest  and  most  picturesque  of  which,  a 
precipice  rising  from  the  river  side,  is  ren- 
dered specially  interesting  by  the  allusion  to 
it  in  Childe  Harold  : 

"  Tbe  castled  crag  of  Uraobenrets 
Frowna  o'er  the  wide  and  wlndioi^  Rhine, 
"Whose  breast  of  wateis  bropdly  swells 
Between  the  Uuiks  which  bear  ih&  vine, 
And  hills  a'l  rich  with  bios  omM  trees, 
And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine.*' 

The  Rhine  is  often  named  in  connection 
with  the  Hudson,  and  some  say  that  the 
scenery  of  the  latter  is  fully  equal  to  that  of 


the  Germmn  river.  However  this  may  be,  i 
passage  between  New  York  and  Albany  ii 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  going  np  the 
Rhine.  Even  the  coldest  and  most  umma* 
gfnative  uaveller — as  his  eye  glances  irom 
the  rapid  current  to  the  varied  ma^ificeoce 
of  its  borders — the  wide  spread  ferule  pliios 
— the  vineyards  here  gently  sloping,  there 
clinging  to  the  almost  precipitous  rock— ihe 
ancient  towns  with  their  massive  walls  and 
white  watch  towers — and,  chiefly,  the  mined 
castles,  at  every  turn  crowning  the  picturesque 
mountains,  between  which  the  glorioas  nrer 
is  often  compressed,  connected  as  they  are, 
with  the  richest  romance  of  history  and  l^ 

fend — can  hardly  fail  to  sympathise  with  tbe 
eartfelt  love,  the  almost  veneration,  with 
which  the  Germans  regard  what  theynoet- 
ically  call  Father  or  King  Rhine.  How 
they  mourned  his  temporary  alienation  from 
their  national  domain,  how  they  rejoiced  io 
his  restoration,  is  beautifully  set  forth  io  the 
following  verses  (sent  me  in  manoscript,) 
translated  from  the  original  Gennan  \p(  t 
youth  of  that  nation,  who  died  not  long  smee 
m  New  Orleans.  They  seem  to  me  to breaibe 
the  very  spirit  of  German  love  and  hoonge 
to  Father  Rhine : 

s 

*'  Oh!  sweet  flows  thy  current  by  town  and  by  (over, 
The  green  sunny  vale  and  the  daik  linden  bower; 
Thy  waves,  as  Uiey  dimple,  smile  back  on  thepbiii 
And  Rhine !  ansient  ri\er !  is  Germ  n  a^tiin. 

The  rosea  are  sweeter,  the  air  is  mor^  free. 
More  blithe  is  tbe  song  of  the  bird  on  the  tree; 
The  voke  of  the  mighty  in  b  oken  in  twain, 
And  Rhine !  dearest  river !  thoa*rt  Oermaa  igaii. 

The  land  is  at  pence,  and  breaks  forth  into  soag; 
The  hills,  in  their  echoes,  the  cadeoce  proloBg; 
Tbe  sons  of  tbe  ibrest  take  up  the  fthd  straii, 
Our  Rhine !  our  own  river !  ts  German  again. 

Thy  daufhten,  swe^  river,  Ihy  danithters  so  ftk, 
With  their  eyes  of  deep  azure  and  soit  eunoy  bifi 
R'>pf*fiti  mid  their  dances  at  eve  on  the  pi  in, 
Onr  Rhine !  oar  own  river !  is  Ckrman  agais  ?* 


( 


When  the  German  Army  of  Liberators  ^^ 
turned  home  victorious,  at  the  first  sight  of  ^ 
the  glorious   river,  so  identified  wiib  ih^ 
country *8  history,  that  they  burst  forth  iu*  \ 
spontaneous  and  exulting  cry  "^m  Rhein- 
Am  RheinH     The    enthusiasm  was  irie- 
scribable.     As  each  band  successively  reached 
the  heights  that  looked  down  its  waters,  ihef 
renewed  the  song — so  that  rocks  and  roou*' 
tains,  and  the  ruined  walls  of  the  neigbbonng 
castle  Guotenfels,  were  echoing  the  national 
chant  for  two  entire  days,  during  which  the  , 
army  was  crossing. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  place 
where  Julius  Ctesar,  with  his  army,  crosMo  ^ 
the  Rhine,   nearly  nmeteen  hundred  yetn 
aga     What  a  scene  for  contemphttioo ! 

The  setting  sun  was  shining  on  the  dm-  -, 
nificent  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibiv  } 
tar  of  the  Rhine,  when  our  steamer  stopped  ^ 
for  the  night  at  Cobleniz,  on  the  opposite  • 
bank.  .     . 

Its  situation  is  uncommonly  beauiiual  ti  tw  , 
confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


JiTDGB  Stort. — ^The  Salem  Gazette  fur. 
nishea  ua  with  aome  interesting  incidents  in 
ihe  life  of  Judge  Story. 

Jadge  Story  was  born  in  Marblehead,  in 
1T79,  and  was  the  eldest  child  of  a  respec- 
table physician,  Dr.  Blisha  Story,  by  his 
second  marriage,  and  by  the  early  death  of 
his  father,  sustained  the  parental  relation  to 
the  numerous  junior  members  of  his  family, 
and  was  the  stay  and  the  staff  of  his  aged 
mother,  who  still  surrives  him  in  a  vigorous 
old  age,  and  with  an  unimpaired  intellect. 
Judge  Story  received  his  early  education 
at  a  school  long  distinguished  for  the  ability 
of  its  instructors,  the  Marblehead  Academy. 
It  was  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hams, 
then  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Marblehead, 
and  afterwards  President  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  of  Mi- 
chael Walsh,  the  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian, who  was  the  writing  master  and  mathe- 
matical teacher  of  that  school. 

Judge  Story  entered  college  in  his  six- 
teenth  year.      In  college   he   was  distin- 
guished by  that  indefatigable  industry  which 
has  been  his  characteristic  through  life.— 
Whilst  there  he  studied   16  hours  a  day, 
leaving  only  8  hours  for  sleep  and  exercise. 
This  incessant  labor  shook  his  constitution, 
and  through  life  he  has  been  of\en  subject 
to  attacks  similar  to  that  which  caused  his 
last  sickness.     He  studied  his  profession  in 
the  office  of  Judge  Sewall,  in  Marblehead, 
and  Judge  Putnam  in  Salem.     In  1801  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Salem, 
and  engaging  ardently  in  politics,   he  at 
once  received  the  patronage  of  his  political 
friends,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  so 
•uooeasful  that  his  practice  was  moro  lu- 
craCire  than  that  of  any  gentleman  of  his 
profession  who  preceded  or  has  followed 
bim. 

Judge  Story  was  elected  a  representative 
for  Salem  in  1806,  and  member  of  Congress 
fronn  this  district  in  1608.  He  declined  a 
reflection,  and  at  the  Jan.  session,  1811, 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  Mass.  House  of 
Representatives,  in  place  of  Hon.  Perez 
Morton  who  had  been  appointed  Attorney 
Greneral.  In  May,  1811,  he  was  re-elected 
Speaker,  and  in  the  subsequent  October  he 
was  appointed  to  the  office  he  held  at  his 
death,  in  place  of  Judge  Gushing— the  of. 
fice  having  been  previously  offered  to  John 
^.  Adams,  Gov.  Lincoln,  and  one  or  two 
others.  VVhon  Judge  Story  was  electel 
Speaker,  there   was  a  strong  effort  to  put 


another  gentleman  in  his  place,  and  Judge 
S.  succeeded  by  a  small  majority  in  the 
meeting  of  his  party — his  successful  exer- 
tions in  repealing  the  embargo  and  increas- 
ing the  salary  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  having  caused  his  political  orthodoxy 
to  be  suspected. 

By  a  well  directed  exertion  of  his  influ- 
ence  and  advice,  the  Law  School  at  Cam- 
bridge,  of  which  he  was  the  head,  was 
founded ;  and  in  this  act  he  has  proved  a 
most  talented  sculptor—for  he  has  chiselled 
out  for  Mr.  Dane  a  statue  which  shall  en- 
dure after  marble  has  crumbled  to  dust. — 
The  existence  and  unrivalled  prosperity  of 
this  school  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
Judge  Story,  sustained  as  he  has  been  by 
his  most  learned  and  accomplished  col- 
league. Professor  Greenleaf  This  School 
at  present,  contains  one  hundred  and  eighty 
students. 


From  tne  Hampshire  CfazeiU* 

On  looking  upon  the  face  of  Miss  Marga- 
ret DwioHT  at  the  moment  when  she  had 
breathed  her  last. 

Her  features  as  of  marble -cast, 
And  fixed  her  heaven* ward  ^zing  eye ; 

They  show  the  paoff  of  death  is  past, 
Her  spirit  fled  to  bliss  on  high  ! 

Ah,  wouldst  thou  break  that  sweet  repose, 
The  holy  calm  around  her  spread, — 

And  lay  again  earth's  cares  and  woea 
On  the  freed  spirit  of  the  dead  ? 

Safe  from  tne  storm,  that  howls  in  vain. 
And  all  her  perilous  voyage  o'er, — 

Wouldst  thou  her  bark  should  float  agam 
On  angry  .wave,  near  rock-bound  shore? 

Teacher  and  guide  of  many  a  youth, 
Now  widely  spread  as  stars  of  night ; 

Shall  they  not  love  still  more  the  Truths 
Christ's  Truth — she  taught  with  pure  de- 
light? 

For  though  her  lips  are  silent  now, 
And  moveless  too  her  beaming  eye, 

She  teaches  from  her  peaceful  brow 
Her  final  lesson — how  to  die  ! 


A  letter  from  a  gentleman  to  Hon.  H.  L. 
Ellsworth,  Washington,  says  the  ripe  seeds 
of  the  plant  okra^  much  used  in  soup,  &c., 
burned  and  used  as  cofiee»  caimot  be  distin- 
guished from  it,  even  ihe  best  Java.  The 
seeds  are  sown  an  inch  deep  in  drills,  four 
feet  apart,  in  May,  and  cultivaied  like  corn  or 
peas,  h  yields  abundantly,  and  is  very  heal- 
thy.    Mr.  K.  ha?  the  seeds. 
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AH  BSq.UIHAU  CHILD  AND  DOG. 

Whoerer  has  read  the  joutnala  of  Capt. 
HaJl  aud  Oapi.  Lyon,  or  any  oihet  booka  con- 
I  -laining  pariicmlar  accouniaof  ihe  EsquimaoT, 
.  their  prirttions,  and  the  faiibfu!  brutes  which 
!  ahare  their  loila  and  lulTeriags,  muat  feel 
;  some  compaaaion  for  that  secluded  portion  of 
I  the  buDun  family,  and  the  canine  tribe, 
]  without  whose  aasiaiance  ihoae  inhospirabJe 
TegioDS  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

The  iog  is  almost  the  only  aniinal  which 
is  able  lo  live  in  (he  arctic  regions  of  Arae- 
I  rica.  He  remaiiu,  remarks  Murray,  "after 
I  every  other  quadruped  except  the  bear,  has 
\  taken  its  Bight  to  the  southward."  And 
;  there,  more  than  in  moei  other  zones,  he  is  in 
mm  dependant  on  man,  not  only  for  coo- 
-,JiioQS  of  iood,  and  the  comforia  ol  a 
■  human  habitation,  but  for  proieciioo  from  the 
;  climate,  and  often  from  aavage  enemjes,  eiiU 
I  more  formidable.  The  wolves  which  abound 
I  in  most  paria  of  ihe  Esquimau  country,  are 
,  very  fierce  and  powerful,  and  so  fat  superior 
I  lo  the  dogs,  that  ibey  msianily  tear  them  in 
'  pieces  and  devour  ibcm,  wherever  they  can 
find  them.  They  often  venture  boldly  into 
,  the  buisof  the  natives  in  search  of  them,  or 
I  of  other  prey,  though  sometimes  caughi  by  u 
(rap-door,  set  for  the  purpose. 

Capi.  Lyon  givea  us  many  interesting 
scenes,  in  which  ive  see  the  dogs  of  the  B*. 
maux  sharing  with  ihe  men.  the  women, 
i  the  childreo,  their  few  enjoyments,  and 
tlieir  frequent  and  severe  privaiions.  Being 
S  often  inmates  of  the  same  huts,  and  admitted 
,  to  crouch  by  the  family  fire,  in  return  for 
i  their  labora  in  dmwing  ibeir  trains,  the  doga 
>  share  lately  in  the  sufTeringa  felt  by  iheir 
(  masters  in  every  season  of  scarcity,  and  pat- 
I  take  o(  the  general  joy  at  thecapiure  of  every 
)  seal  and  whale. 
!        We  should  hardly   believe  that  ev«i  the 


gaiety  of  childhood  could  prevail  overibc 
gloom  of  those  regions  of  perpetutl  ice ;  tm 
we  End  the  children  aftta  engaged  in  their 
■pons,  cotmienanced  and  aided  by  that  com- 
panion and  play  -fellow  of  children  in  all 
climates,  the  dog.  Amidst  the  scenes  it\ 
suffering  from  want  of  food,  which  Cij*^ 
Lyon  has  described,  there  is  always' one  vtiji 
affecting  trail—the  self-denial  ol  the  .lareniKi 
Among  no  people  of  whom  we  hare  erai 
read,  does  there  appear  to  be  a  more  habitml' 
leodemesa  abowo  to  the  children  than  ik 
Eaqnimaux ;  and  certainly  there  ia  none  ia! 
whom  parental  affectioD  ia  bnnight  to  aote-l 
rere  and  so  frequent  tests.  ' 

When  food  was  distribnied  amoo§  tliti 
families  of  the  poor  natives,  to  keep  thenl 
from  starving,  as  was  several  times  the  ca<«, 
from  the  provisions  of  the  discovery  shipt,! 
the  parents  invariably  refrained  from  paitiiw 
a  morsel  into  (heir  own  mouths,  until  ih^ 
had  first  supplied  the  wants  of  iheir  childrts-l 
And  ibis  was  done  when  they  bad  to  walk  i 
considerable  distance  to  reach  their  homu. 


Germinatitig  Seedi  under  Celortd  Oiast.—i 
A  curious  discovery  has  been  made  by  ibe' 
Sectelary  of  the  Royal  rolyieehnical  Society' 
of  England,  and  it  is  said  to  be  one  whic^ 
may  prove  of  great  importance  ia  cultiTBiinr 
—T  exotica.     By  this   it  is  proved   that   tik 


indigo  or  bine  light,  the  proceaa  of  gennioa-. 
tion  is  quickened  in  a  most  exirat^inaiy, 
manner.  The  ntionale  is,  that  everj-  beau 
of  light,  proceeding  from  its  solar  source,  is  ■ 
bundle  of^different  colored  rays,  to  the  ab- 
sorption or  refleclicm  of  which  we  owe  aU 
that  infinite  diveraity  of  color  which  isoDecf 
the  greatest  cbartns  of  creation.  These  ran 
being  known  lo  possess  different  funciiocs. 
the  hghi  which  permeates  colored  glass  per- 
takes  of  the  character  of  the  ray  wliich  cor- 
responds with  the  glass  in  color;  thus  blut 
glass  admits  the  blue  or  chemieai  rays  to  i|i( 
eicluBJon  ofolhera;  yellow  glass  admits  oolj 
Ike  penetration  of  the  luminout  rays,  whil« 
red  glass  cuts  oH  all  but  the  heating  lavs 
which  pass  it  freely.  This  affords  a  verv 
easy  method  of  growing  plants  under  the  ia- 
Utience  of  any  particular  light  that  may  be 
desired— iVewj, 


Plumbngo,  or  black  lead,  abounds  in  tl 
country;  and,  since  it  is  becoming  eo  scat 
m  England  as  lo  itiduce  the  chief  pcDt 
maker  there  (o  work  op  and  substitute  t 
sawings,  merely,  at  the  mines,  nl  the  anni 
cost  of  $60,000,  we  are  surprisod  that  ane 
lion  is  not  lorned  to  its  eiporiaiion  from  tt 
country,  several  localities  at  which  we  a 
acquainted  with.— /£. 
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Croton  Water  Works. 
Prom  the  WoremHr  Cawnty  OazeUe. 
In  W^tchetter  Ca  43  miles  from  the  City 
Hall,  (New  York,)  a  dam,  250  feet  long,  70 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  7  at  top,  is  erected 
40  feet,  acr'oss  the  Croton  rirer,  forming  a 
pood  five  miles  long,  covering  400  acres  of 
ground,  and  containing,  when  full,  500,00'),000 
gallons.  I^rom  this  to  the  city,  an  aqueduct 
is  constructed,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply 
3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  It  is  built  of  stone 
laid  in  water  cement,  lined  with  hard  brick, 
and  supposed  to  be  indestructible.  Its 
average  diameter  is  about  7  feet. 

The  portion  of  the  country  through  which 
this  passes  is  much  of  it  very  rough,  being 
intersected  with  streams  running  into  the 
Hudson,  with  deep  ravines  and  high  hills. 
The  streams  and  ravines  are  bridged,  and  the 
hills  tunnelled,  so  as  to  secure  for  the  aque- 
duct a  nearlv  uniform  grade  ;  and  all  done,  in 
th  e  most  substantial  manner. 
^  The  roost  diflficult  point  was  at  Harlem 
river ;  and  here  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
curiositv.  The  banks  of  the  river,  at  the 
point  01  crossing,  are  very  high.  The  aque- 
duct will  be  114  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is 
to  be  supported  by  14  granite  piers,  resem* 
bling  very  much  the  base  of  Bunkerhill 
Monument,  except  that  the  stones  are  not 
hewn,  and  two  abutments.  On  these  piers, 
arches  are  to  rest ;  8  of  80  feet  span,  and  7 
of  50 ;  and  on  those,  the  aqueduct,  which,  as 
above  mentioned,  is  to  be  114  feet  above 
high  water  mark,  and  all  of  solid  masonry. 

^he  engineer  informed  me,  that  more  labor 
w^s  expended  below  the  water's  surface,  than 
.f^uld  oe  requisite  above.  In  the  first  place 
they  excavated  to  the  depth  of  45  feet  and 
Uen  drove  piles  forty  feet  lower,  and  filled 
the  whole  with  stone  and  earth,  so  as  to 
make  a  permanent  causeway  above  high 
water. 

The  water  is  now  conducted  across  the 
river  by  a  cast  iron  pipe,  about  3  feet  in  di- 
ameter, connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  aque- 
duct* 


St.  Loins,  August  29. 

New  Kinds  of  Fish. — It  is  said  that  since 
the  flood  of  last  year  saveral  kinds  offish,  be- 
fore unknown  to  the  waters  of  this  vicinity, 
hive  made  their  appearance,  and  are  now 
caa;?ht  in  cfreat  abundance  from  the  Mississ- 
ippi, and  the  small  streams  running  into  ir. 
There  is  a  very  handsome  fish,  with  bright  sil- 
very sides,  reddish  colored  back,  flat  and  broad, 
re?embling  in  shape  the  salt-water  shad  ; 
tliey  are  called  by  our  fishermen,  for  want  o:' 
a  better  name,  flounders.  Another  kind  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  pike,  but  is  smaller 
»Qd  more  delicate  in  hs  proportions,  with  a 
brownish  circle  or  ring  round  its  body  near 
ihe  gills ;  these  are  called  rinf^ed  sturgeon. 
Bo!h  are  excellent  fish.  The  latter  is  free 
from  and  the  former  full  of  small  wiry  bones 
A.  day  or  two  since  we  saw  an  amateur 
)  fiherman  returning  from  an  excursion  to  Ca 


y^' 


hokia  creek,  with  a  large  basket  flill  of  her- 
ring, which  is  another  strange  species  for  this 
latitude.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  taken 
between  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these  finny  foreigners  during  the  fore- 
noon  of  that  day.  In  external  appearance, 
shape,  size,  formation  of  the  head,  &c.,  they 
are  precisely  like  the  herring  of  Cape  Fear ; 
it  is  also  said  that  here  they  congregate  and 
run  in  shoals  as  they  do  when  in  the  bosom 
of  the  mighty  deep,  and  are  easily  taken  with 
hook  or  seine  The  shrimp,  or  a  species  of 
the  genuine  salt-water  shrimp,  are  also  of  but 
recent  date  in  these  parts  ;  recently  they  made 
their  appearance  in  the  small  creeks  and 
streams,  now  thcy*are  caught  by  bushels  with 
a  seine.  They  are  said  to  be  very  palatable 
as  food,  and  but  little  behind  those  found  on 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  seaboard.  Every 
description  of  fish  peculiar  to  inland  America 
are  brought  into  this  market  in  the  greatest 
abiindance  ,*  in  size  and  weight  they  vary  ma- ' 
terially — from  the  half  ounce  shrimp,  through 
all  the  different  varieties,  to  the  100-lb.  cat, 
buffalo,  and  sturgeon. — New  Era, 

PREPOSTBROr^S  BOOKS. 

Americans  do  not  know  how  many  good 
jokes  there  are  in  the  world  about  the  Popes 
of  Rome.  There  are  books  enough  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  in  different  languages,  to 
make  a  large  library,  full  o*f  most  amusing 
matter.  We  may  say  with  certainty,  that 
an  intelligent  American  might  listen  for 
months,  or  even  years,  to  anecdotes  and 
tales,  histories  and  letters,  written  at  different 
periods  within  several  centuries,  and  find 
new  amusement  and  di\ersion  every  hour. 
What  a  pity  that  such  a  mass  of  cunuse- 
ment  should  be  lost !  Yet  it  has  been  kept 
out  of  sight  to  the  present  time.  For  some 
reason  or  other  only  a  few  readers  have 
ever  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
many  books  referred  to.  Many  of  the  works 
were  scarce,  and  have  been  growing  scarcer 
every  year.  Others  weje  printed  only  to 
be  kept  in  the  hands  of  Romish  priests,  monks 
or  nuns,  and  were  scarcely  to  be  found  out 
of  convents.  Others  again  are  very  volu- 
minous and  costly,  and  many  we're  justly 
looked  upon  with  contempt  or  disgust  by 
men  of  learning,  while  not  a  few  were  prin- 
ted in  antiquated  type,  or  in  languages  not 
generally  and  intimately  known  to  those 
protestants  who  might  have  h\i  much  inter, 
est  in  them. 

Besides,  public  attention  has  been  turned 
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in  other  directions,  particularly  in  the  Uni. 
tod  9  tes ;  but  the  time  has  perhaps  now 
come,  W'  en  the  people  will  find  time  and 
disposition  lo  laugh  at  some  of  the  best  jokes 
in  the  world,  especially  as  I  hey  are  new, 
authentic,  and  highly  instrticlivo,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  good  illustrations  of  impor- 
tant historical  facts,  genorally  little  known 
among  us,  and  yet,  at  the  present  juncture, 
of  very  serious  and  vital  interest  to  ourselves, 
our    hildren,  and  our  country. 

These  reflect!  s  have  ariicn  from  the 
perusal  and  examination  of  a  mass  of  foreign 
books,  collected  from  different  papal  coun- 
tries, and  abounding  in  materials  of  the 
strangest  descriptions.  No  man  can  ima- 
gine the  variety  and  amount  of  ludicrous 
matter  to  be  f  und  among  their  contents. — 
Probably  not  one  Protestant  m  an  hundred 
thousand,  or  even  a  million,  hns  an  adequate 
conception  of  what  the  world  contains  of 
stufToftbis  description,  or  of  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  some  portions  of  it  It 
is  well  to  hint  he.c  a'  cne  way  in  which  it 
may  be  useful.  It  is  proposed  by  some  per- 
sons anoong  us,  to  deprive  our  schools  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  others,  to  substitute  tradition 
in  the  Church  for  the  Word  of  God.  In 
these  books  we  see  what  stuff  would  remain 
for  us  to  feed  our  childrens'  minds  and  our 
own,  if  we  should  once  renounce  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  any  man  of  common  sense 
would  rise  with  im;;roved  opinions  from  the 
comparison. 


Portsmouth  Steam  Factory. — The  work 
is  in  rapid  progress.  The  site  chosen  re- 
quired the  removal  of  several  houses,  and 
they  have  passed  over  the  ground  like  the 
men  on  a  checker  board.  The  main  build- 
ing, which  they  purpose  to  have  up  this 
fall,  is  to  be  200  feet  long,  70  feet  wide, 
and  six  stories  high.  In  the  centre  of  the 
rear,  about  fifty  feet  from  the  main  build- 
ing, the  boiler-house  will  be  located— the 
chimney  to  be  150  feet  high,  fifleen  feet 
higher  than  the  vane  of  the  North  Church. 
They  will  begin  the  brick  work  next  week, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  1,700,000  bricks 
will  be  laid  this  fall.  Wings  will  eventu- 
ally be  extended  from  the  east  and  west 
ends,  150  feet  each  way,  five  stories  high, 
wUoh  will  then  give  the  structure  a  b^d 


front  of  nearly  a  t«iith  of  a  mife  in  length, 
— about  the  same  as  the  grtat  Amoikeag 
Factory,  which  is  the  largest  ia  NewHtmp. 
shire.  The  main  building  will  contain  'il, 
000  spindles  ;  and  when  the  wings  are  com- 
pleted, 50,000  will  be  put  up.  Salem 
Steam  Factory,  ni  \v  building,  is  420  feel 
long  and  four  stories  high. — Porismoutk 
JouriuU. 
mmmoBmsamammamaasssaBma^mamBmmtm 

FRESirCH    EXTRACT. 

LE   MAMxMOUTH. 

Parmi  les  animaux  dont  lea  eapecesoat 
p^ri  dans  les  revolutions  du  globe,  oa  r^ 
marque  surtout  Tel^phant  appel6  mammih 
par  les  Russes,  haut  de  quinze  k  dixhuit  pieds. 
couvert  d'une  laine  gro8si6re  et  roasse,  ei  de 
longs  polls  raides  ei  noirs  qui  loi  formaiat 
une  crini^re  le  long  du  dos ;  ses  ^normes  de- 
fenses ^talent  implant^s  dans  des  aWMes 
plus  longs  que  ceux  des  ^Idphans  de  dos  joon: 
mais  du  reste  il  ressemblail  aseez  k  reiq)but 
des  Indes.  II  a  laisse  des  miiiiers  de  sesei* 
davres,  depuis  I'Espagne  jasqu'auxrivagesde 
la  Siberie,  et  Ton  en  relrouve  dans  tooi« 
I'Am^rique  septentrionale ;  en  sorie  qn*il  i^} 
r^jpandu  des  deux  c6tes  de  TOcean,  si  toutefoa 
rOcean  existait  de  son  temps  k  ia  place  oii  il 
est  aujourd*hui.  Chacun  sail  que  ses  defe&- 
ses  sent  encore  si  bien  conserT^es  dans  les 
pays  froids,  qu'on  les  eroploie  aux  meme$ 
usages  que  Tivoire  frais;  et,  comffle  Qoai 
Tavuns  fait  remarquer  pn§c^demmeat,  oo  a 
a  trouv^  des  individus  avec  leur  chair,  leui 
peau  et  leurs  poils,  qui  etaient  demeur^  g^ 
Us  depuis  la  derniere  catastrophe  da  globe. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Brate  MAN.—The  Bangor  Whij  ^»« 
that,  as  the  steamer  Bangor,  enveloped  m 
flames  and  smoke,  was  approaching  the  shore 
and  fears  were  entertained  for  the  9f^  « 
those  on  board,  one  of  the  passengers  jumpw 
overboard  and  swam  to  a  large  pleasore  W 
— which  lay  moored  in  tiie  cove  into  wlucto 
the  steamer  ran, — took  out  his  knife  and  cat 
her  cable,  and  by  his  own  exeriions,  alooei 
brought  the  boat  alongside  the  steamer  tw 
moment  she  struck  the  shore,  and  leenrw 
about  thirty  women  and  men  w*^®.^^i!j 
imminent  peril.  This  heroic  exploit  ^'w 
forth  ibe  highest  commeodatioos  from  wp 
Parker  and  several  others  who  witnessed  ij^ 
and  when  the  excitement  and  anxieties  were 
passed,  and  they  sought  for  the  man  to  twfl«f  | 
him  personal  thanks,  he  could  notbercw 
nized,  nor  could  his  name  be  •»^^ 
His  truly  noble  conduct  is  only  «q"«"*^2 
his  modesty.  It  has  been  since  «"*^'^„,  ] 
that  he  is  a  sailor ;  his  name  is  John  Doaj*.  i 
a  son  of  Ephraim  Doane  of  Orrington,  aB«; 
complished  navigator,  who  had  preparea**"* 
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self  with  all  necessary  new  and  extra  nan- 
tical  books/and  charts  for  voyages  in  a  new 
brig  awaitinfir  him  at  Belfast.  These  articles 
together  with  his  clothing  he  lost  in  the  fiie. 
He  rode  home  in  the  night  shivering  in  his 
wet  clothes  after  his  feat  of  Belf*forgetfai  he- 
roism. All  honor  to  the  son  of  the  ocean  for 
bis  bravery. 

The  conduct  of  young  Manuel,  of  Portland, 
on  the  same  occasioo,  was  truly  noble.  Man- 
«el  waa  trhe  bart>er,  ^,  and  when  the  alarm 
was  given  he  devoted  ail  his  energies  to  the 
security  of  the  passengers, — leaving  all  his 
own  effects,  and  e?en  sioppinff  to  take  the 
money  in  his  drawer.  After  aO  the  pa«>sen- 
^ers  were  supposed  to  be  in  safety,  he  exam- 
ined every  berth,  and  found  one  lady  asleep, 
whose  life  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the 
exertions  made  by  him  and  others. 


Improving  Coarsb  Hat. — It  often  happens 
that  farmers  have  certain  wet  portions  of^  their 
meadows  occupied  with  coarse  grass  and 
weeds,  which  are  cut  after  the  rest  of  their 
bay  is  made  and  secured.  It  is  of  course  only 
second  or  third  rate  in  quality,  and  is  intended 
for  ihe  hardiest  class  of  cattle.  It  can  be  ren- 
dered very  palatable,  however,  bv  a  free  ap- 
{>lication  of  salt,  in  frequent  and  successive 
ayers  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  stack  or  mow  ; 
the  amouoi  of  which  may  vary  from  a  peck 
to  a  half  bushel  of  salt  to  a  ton  of  nay. 
Coarse  hay,  thus  prepared,  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred by  cattle  to  fine  hay  not  so  prepared. 

Ail  bay  should  receive  an  application  of 
salt  when  stacked  or  stowed  away,  as  the 
salt  not  only  preserves  it  from  injury  in  Keep- 
ing, but  domestic  animals,  which  are  fre- 
quently much  neglected  in  salting  in  winter, 
tniia  obtain  a  constant  and  regular  supply,  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  the  best  possible  form. 
-lb. 

"        LITERARY  NOTICES. 


'*  Palsec^rapbia  Sacra  Pictona;  being  a 
series  of  illustrations  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  the  Bible,  copied  from  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, executed  between  the  Ilth  and  16tb 
centuries,  by  J.  O.  West  wood,  F.  L.  S.  Lon- 
don. AVilliam  Smith,  1845." 

This  elegant  work,  which  we  have  exam- 
ined with  much  interest  at  the  book  store  of 
Messrs.  Bariiett  and  Wei  ford,  is  properly  de- 
scribed in  the  preface,  as  containing  **  a  hi»- 
toricai  investigation  of  sacred  texts  of  the  Bi- 
ble through  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages;'* 
and  the  reader  will  find  in  it  numerous  fac- 
similes of  ancient  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
various  stvles  and  siphabets,  variously  deco- 
rated. The  author  shows  us  that  the  writers 
of  Britain,  in  those  times,  exerted  a  leading 
iaflueoce  over  those  of  the  continent. 

"  The  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  or  Hand- Book 
of  Plants.  I3y  L.  D.  Chapin.  Published  by 
J.  Lott,  with   engravings  and  a  c  pious  glos- 


This  comprehensif  e,  but  low-priced  work, 
is  designed  to  present,  in  a  convenient  form, 
the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  indeed  all  who  wish  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education. 


LiTBRART  Intel LiOBNCB  FBOM  Pabd. — 
The  "  Epoque,*'  will  appear  in  October.  It 
will  form  a  new  era  m  periodicals  in  this 
country.  It  will  be  nearly  as  large  at  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer  of  your  city.  Some  of 
the  ablest  pens  of  France  will  be  engaged  in 
it,  both  in  the  political  and  literary  depart- 
ments. Alphanse  Karl  has  just  entered  into 
an  engaorement  to  furnish  a  series  of  light 
feuilletons  for  it,  to  be  called  Le$  Ouepes — 
the  wasps — similar  to  those  already  written 
by  hifn.  The  politics  of  the  paper  will  pro- 
bably be  those  held  by  M.  Guizot,  viz.  Con- 
servative. ^ 

«*  Eugene  Sue  is  engaged,  it  is  said,  on  a 
new  work;  its  nature  as  yet  has  not  trans- 
pired. A  lew  days  ago,  the  Jesuits  openly 
abandoned  their  residences,' and  the  followers 
of  Loyola  here  are  now  scattered  apparently, 
but  in  reality  are  as  active  as  ever.  A  dini- 
cuhy  broke  out  at  Parma,  a  few  days  ago,  in 
the  college  iinder  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  soldiery  was  called  to  act  against  the 
students.  They  refused  to  fire,  however,  and 
the  matter  was  subsequently  arranged.  No 
definite  action  as  yet  has  taken  place  in  Swit- 
zerland in  relation  to  the  Jesuits.  All  other- 
wise is  perfectly  quiet  here." — Selected. 


Keeping  Pumpkins. — Pumpkins  for  stock  are 
best  kept  in  a  dry  loft  with  (he  flooring  quite 
open,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  as 
freely  as  possible  between  them-  We  should 
prefer  storing  them  in  a  singled  tier ;  but  when 
a  large  crop  is  to  be  secured,  they  must  be 
piled  upon  each  other.  We  would  recom- 
mend not  more  than  three  or  four  deep.  ^  In 
large  heaps,  they  gather  moisture  and  rot 
rapidly.  When  frozen,  they  may  be  preserved 
a  long  time ;  but  they  should  be  cooked  before 
giving  them  to  the  stock,  otherwise  they  may 
do  them  great  injury.  On  the  whole,  we  pre- 
fer feeding  our  pumpkins  as  fast  as  possible 
after  ripening,  and  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in.  They  are  of  a  cool  watery  nature — 
and  unless  cooked,  we  doubt  whether  they  are 
near  as  beneficial  to  animals  in  frosty  weather, 
as  they  are  in  milder ;  or  indeed,  any  kind  of 
fruit  or  root,  though  stock  of  a  good  breed 
usually  do  well  upon  them. — Alb.  Cultivator, 


■  l 


sary 


An  outrage  on  the  monuments  of  Greece 
has  been  committed  by  some  robbers,  who 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  de- 
tached and  carried  off  a  number  of  has  reliefs ; 
one  was  inscribed  to  Phidias,  and  the  other 
belonged  to  the  Roman  period.  The  first  has 
been  recovered,  and  the  police  are  hi  pundit 
of  the  other. 


^ 
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THE  IROH  MASTER. 

BT  JB8SB  E.  DOW. 

I  delve  in  the  mountaia's  dark  recess, 
And  build  my  fires  in  the  wilderness  ; 
The  red  rock  crunables  beneath  my  blast, 
While  the  tall  trees  tremble  and  stand  aghast ; 
At  the  midoighi  hour  my  furnace  glows, 
And  the  liquid  ore  in  a  red  stream  flows 
Till  the  moantain's  heart  is  melted  down> 
AJad  seared  by  fire  is  its  sylvan  crown. 

Old  Cyclops  worked  in  his  carern  dire, 
To  tip  the  arrows  of  Jove  with  fife ; 
But  I  in  my  mountain  crevice  toil. 
And  make  the  rocks  in  my  cauldron  boil, 
That  man  may  hurKon  his  fiercest  foes, 
The  iron  rain  and  the  sabre  blows; 
■    And  send  on  the  long  and  quivering  wire 
^   The  silent  thought  with  a  wing  of  fire. 

I  bum  the  woods,  and  I  melt  the  hills, 
While  the  liquid  ore  from  the  earth  distils. 
That  over  the  railroad  track  may  run, 
The  iron  horse  to  outstrip  the  Sun  ; 
That  ponderous  wheels  may  dash  the  brine, 
And  play  with  monsters  of  the  Line  ;  * 
While  islands  of  coral  seem  to  be, 
But  milestones  placed  in  the  deep  blue  sea. 

When  night  comes  on  and  the  storm  is  out. 
And  the  rain  fells  merrily  about, 
My  mountain  fires  with  ruddier  glow. 
Are  seen  to  bom  by  the  drones  below ; 
And  as  mv  merry  men  pass  around. 
Their  shaoows  seem  on  the  bright  back- 
ground, 
Each  like  a  Vukan  huge  and  dire. 
Forging  a  thuaderb<^t  of  fire. 

Richer  than  DanaS's  golden  rain, 
Is  the  wealth  I  send  to  the  fertile  plain, 
The  press  that  gives  to  the  nations  light ; 
The^heel  that  turns  with  athousand's  might ; 
The  plough  that  furrows  the  stubborn  field  ; 
l^e  sickle  that  reaps  the  harrest's  yield ; 
Are  hidden  now  in  that  shapeless  bloom. 
Which  I  have  borne  from  the  cavern's  gloom. 

Tne  miser  may  squander  his  golden  hoard. 
And  the  warrior  fall  on  his  bloody  sword , 
The  Iron  horse  may  be  stiff  and  chill, 
And  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  mills  be  still ; 
The  steamer  may  sink  on  her  ocean  way, 
And  the  fire  refuse  on  its  wire  to  play; 
With  me,  the  earth  would  forget  to  moum, 
And  leap  at  a  blast  of  my  mountain  bom. 
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THY  MOTHBR,  BOY. 

BT  MKS.  SIGOUKNEY. 

Who,  when  thiuc  infant  life  was  young, 
Delighted  o*er  thy  cradle  hung. 
With  pitv  sooth^  each  childish  moan. 
And  made  thy  little  grjefs  her  own  ? 


Who  sleepless  watched  ia  hour  of  pain, 
Nor  smiled  til!   hou  wcrt  well  agamf 
Who  sorrowed  from  thy  side  to  part. 
And  bore  thee,  absent,  on  her  heart  1 

Thy  mother,  boy !    How  canst  thou  pay 
Her  tender  care  by  night  and  day  1 
Who  joined  thy  sports  with  cheerfbl  air, 
And  joyed  to  see  thee  strong  and  lair? 
Who,  with  ibnd  pride,  to  guest  and  friend 
Would  still  the  darlmg  cluLd  comaMul  I 
Whose  tears  in  secret  flowed  like  lain, 
If  sin  or  woe  thy  life  did  stain  ? 
And  who,  with  prayer's  unceasing  sigb, 
Besought  for  thee  a  home  on  high  ? 

Thy  mother,  boy  !    How  canst  tKou  pay 
Her  tearless  love  by  night  and  day  ? 
Bear  on  thy  brow  the  lofty  smile 
Of  upright  duty,  free  from  guile ; 
With  earnest  diligence  restrain 
The  word,  the  loos,  that  gives  her  pain; 
If  weary  toil  her  path  invade, 
Oome,  fond  and  fearless,  to  her  aid ; 
Nerve  thy  young  arm  her  steps  togaide; 
If  fades  her  cheek,  be  near  her  side ; 
And  by  a  life  of  goodness  pay 
Her  care  and  love,  by  night  and  day. 


r 
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A  skeleton  was  found  last  month  io  a  peat 
bog  in  Scaieby,  England,  about  nine  feet  be>  ) 
low  the  surface.  It  was  flrmly  imbedded  n  ( 
the  lowest  stratum  of  black  peat  The  re-  ) 
mains  were  wrapped  in  what  appeared  to  be  ^ 
the  skin  of  a  deer,  which  was  formed  like  a  \ 
garment,  and  much  worn.  The  dress  was  \ 
composed  of  diflerent  pieces  united  by  seams  ^ 
and  formed  with  much  apparent  netiaesa.  ) 
The  whole  was  bound  by  thongs  of  strong  / 
tanned  leather.  It  ie  remarkable  that  the  \ 
head  was  entirely  wanting ;  the  intestises  had 
undergone  a  process  something  like  taoDiagi 
having  a  parchment-like  appearance.  The  c 
bones  were  those  of  an  adult.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  it  was  believed  ibtl  \ 
the  remains  were  th<»e  fk  an  ancient  Briton,  ( 
and  thus  preserved  by  the  well  known  pre-  ; 
servalive  properties  of  j)eat  moss. 
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MAHOMED    ALI,    PACHA    OP    EGYPT. 

Tliis  print  if  copied  from  k  design  by  the  i  age  in  the  Levant,  in  lB17andl81S.  Itrepn- 
celebrated  French  painiei,  Horace  Vemei,  i  Hnta  Haboined  (or  Mehemet)  Alii  aa  he  tat 
which  was  engiavcd  for  Coaat  Forbin's  Voj-     >     while  wiioeteing  the  tnaiaacTe  of  the  Hamo- 
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loaks,  his  chosen  troops,  in  his  coart-yafd, 
just  as  they  were  entering,  to  take  part  in  a 
festival  in  honor  of  his  son,  when  appointed 
commander  of  the  expedition  against  Mecca, 
one  of  the  most  treacherous  and  cold-blooded 
deeds  on  the  records  of  history.  They  were 
all  tmtchered,  chiefly  by  his  cannon. 

This  is  the  man  who,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
sent  his  son  in  a  splendid  fleet,  with  the 
promise  of  being  supreme  ruler  and  master 
of  Greece,  as  the  reward  of  his  expected 
conquest  of  that  devoted  and  suffering  coun- 
try. We  see  him  here,  reclining  in  the  lux- 
ury of  Turkish  doth  and  magnificence,  with 
the  signs  of  Mahomedan  wealth  and  luxury 
freely  scattered  around  him.  Thus  seated, 
with  slaves  at  his  beck,  and  coolly  inhaling 
the  fumes  of  his  pipe,  his  fleet  floated  on  the 
waves  to  the  Grecian  shoro,  and  there  let 
loose  his  thousands  of  savage  Egyptians,  to 
lay  waste  those  lovely  regions,  so  celebrated 
for  their  natural  beauty,  and  the  unequalled 
charms  of  thdir  history.  With  the  same  un- 
moved and  almost  stolid  aspect  which  he  here 
presents,  he  issued  his  orders  to  kill,  bum, 
and  destroy,  and  received  the  horrible  reports 
of  the  execution  of  his  commands.  Under 
such  barbarous  masters  as  the  Turks,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Greeks  often 
behaved  like  barbarians  themselves;  and^ 
when  they  saw  the  Egyptian  slaves  debark- 
ing in  crowds  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exterminatmg  all  of  the 
ancient  race  and  occupying  their  place,  with 
a  force  to  which  they  were  wholly  unequal, 
it  is  astonishing  that  their  leaders  were  not 
entirely  thrown  into  despair.  But  the  cour- 
age and  patriotism  of  the  Greeks  won  them  an 
imperishable  character;  and,  amidst  the  va- 
rious and  severe  trials  of  the  day,  there  was 
not  one  found  to  stain  the  history  of  the  war 
with  the  name  of  a  traitor. 

Mehemet  Ali  wta  bom  at  Cavale,  near 
Thessalonica,  (now  called,  by  abbreviation, 
Salonica,)  and  was  in  early  life  a  tobacco 
merchant.  While  yet  young,  he  wait  to 
Egypt  as  a  soldier ;  and,  rising  fast  in  the 
army,  he  was  made  Pacba  of  that  important 
part  of  the  Sultan's  dominions  in  the  year 
1805.  He  did  not  learn  to  read  and  write 
until  he  was  45  years  of  age.  It  is  said  that 
the  English  cabinet  induced  the  Sultan  to 
recal  htm  from  his  Pachalic ;  but,  on  various 
pretexts,  he  again  and  again  postponed  com- 
pliance, until  the  Sultan  ceased  to  insist. 


either  through  his  inability  to  enforce  his 
commands,  or  from  a  sense  of  his  need  of  a 
man  of  his  abilities  in  that  province.  During 
the  Greek  war  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  astonish- 
ed the  world  by  his  energy  and  enterprise, 
by  mtroducing  various  European  improve- 
ments, particulariy  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
the  discipline  of  an  army,  and  the  constrae- 
tion  of  a  fleet  These  measures,  however, 
were  not  calculated  to  produce  any  extensive 
and  permanent  change  on  his  people,  though  ^ 
they  served  for  a  time  to  raise  extravagant 
expectations  of  a  sudden  and  mighty  renova- 
tion of  Egjrpt,  and  to  spread  not  only  dread 
but  rapine  and  slaughter  over  large  districts 
of  unhappy  Greece. 

Ibrahim  Pacha,  who  was  sent,  in  command 
of  the  fleet  and  army  of  his  father,  Mehemet 
Ali,  with  the  title  of  Pacha  of  Greece, 
with  a  naval  and  land  force  altogether  over- 
whelming, compared  with  that  of  the  patri- 
otic sufferers,  would  doubtless  have  accom-  ^ 
pUshed  his  inhuman  object,  but  for  the  in-  i 
terposition  of  the  European  Allied  Powen,  { 
who  at  Navarino,  destroyed  the  Turkish  and  ^ 
Egyptian  fleets,  declared  the  Greeks  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  took  them  under  their 
protection.  It  is  affecting,  at  the  preaeni 
day,  to  contemplate  the  existing  compavm- 
tively  happy  and  promising  condition  of  that 
heroic  people,  and  then  to  turn  and  look 
upon  the  portrait  of  their  late  oppresaor, 
butcher,  and  would-be  destroyer;  for,  how 
far  soever  be  the  present  state  or  prospects 
of  the  Greeks  from  what  we  might  wish  to 
see  them,  they  are  incomparably  better  than 
they  could  have  been,  under  this  cold-blooded 
Mahomedan,  who,  had  he  been  allowed  to 
proceed  in  his  career  of  slaughter  and  derss- 
tation,  would  have  spared  neither  age  nor 
sex,  until  he  had  reduced  the  whole  couniry 
to  bis  tyrannical  will. 

The  rebellion  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  heca 
foretold  for  years,  when  the  signal  was  ai 
length  given,  in  1828,  by  the  Sultan's  sending 
a  new  Pacba  for  Alexandria  and  Damietta, 
and  a  demand  for  the  few  ships  which  had 
survived  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  sailed  to 
Egypt.  Mehemet  Ali  then  declared 
dependence,  which  has  been  sustained 
ease,  because  the  weakness  of  Turkey  has 
not  allowed  her  seriously  to  dispute  it. 

Among  the  military  expeditions  of  Me- 
hemet, one  of  the  most  bloody  was  that 
against  Sennaar  in  1821,  when  he  butcherd* 
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>  200,000  persons,  and  reduced  a  whole  district 
}  to  a  desert,  to  rerenge  the  death  of  his  second 
\  son  Ismael,  (or  Ishmael,)  whom  some  of 
^hat  people  had  killed,  for  his  tyrannical 
oondact.  The  history  of  Ismael's  expedition 
is  giren  by  George  B.  English  of  Boston,  an 
adrenturoiu  man,  who  accompanied  it  as 
general  of  artillery.  A  native  of  New  York, 
-who  assumed  the  name  of  Ehalil  Aga,  also 
belonged  to  it,  and  was  then  supposed  to  be 
I  the  only  indiyidual  who  had  traversed  the 
\  whole  course  of  the  Nile  from  Sennaar  to 
Roaetla. 

Ibrahim,  the  third  and  last  son  of  Mehemet, 
was  successful  in  closing  the  war  with  the 
Wahabees,  and  in  invading  the  territories  of 
the  Sultan,  nearly  to  Smyrna. 


THB  GREAT  ASTROVOmCAIi  CliOCK 
IN  8TRA8BURG  CATHSSDRAIi. 


FVom  a  Utt$r  adXssed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Amari* 
earn  Potmif  Magazine,  • 

Strasborg  Cathedral  has  for  a  long  time 
been  remarkable  for  its  Astronomical  Clocks. 
The  first  one  was  made  in  the  year  1352,  and 
replaced  by  a  second  in  1547.  In  1843  a  new 
one  was  erected,  which  far  surpasses  both  the 
others.  This  wonderful  and  complicated 
machine,  was  the* result  of  immense  calcula* 
tioQS,  unwearying  researches,  and  arduous 
labors.  It  is  the  work  of  a  citizen  of  S^^ 
bur^,  by  the  name  of  Schwilqu^,  and  is  pro- 
bably one  ot  the  finest  pieces  of  mechanism 
eyer  executed.  It  would  take  a  volume  to 
describe  it ;  for  the  machinery  occupies  quite 
a  building  of  itself,  bein^  near  70  feet  high. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  the  compass  of  a 
magazine  article,  will  be  simply  to  meation 
some  of  the  more  promiMaat  astronomical 
movements,  and  then  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  the  hours  and  quarters  are  struck 
by  automaton  figures.  This  description  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  more 
particularly  your  young  readers. 

All  the  stars  ot  the  first  six  magnitudes,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  5000,  are  repre* 
sen  ted  in  their  true  position,  forming  an  imi- 
tation of  the  firmament.  These  stars  are 
disposed  in  110  constellations,  marked  by 
Greek  and  Roman  letters,  so  that  they  may 
all  be  easily  distinguished.  The  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  Uie  rising  and  setting  of  the 
8UD»  the  true  time,  the  true  movement  of  the 
moon  around  the  earth,  its  true  ri^ht  ascen- 
sion, its  passage  to  the  meridian,  the  phases 
of  the  moon,  and  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon  are  all  accurately  indicated.  The  re- 
volutions and  movements  of  the  planetary 
system  are  all  marked  with  the  utmost  ex- 
acmesfl.  This  part  of  the  description  may  be 
closed  by  obs^ing,  that  the  machinery  is 
calculated  to  show  periods  of  time  which  will 
take  25,000  years  lor  their  completion,  with 
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as  much  accuracy  as  the  hours,  minutes,  and 
seconds  are  marked  on  the  dial  of  a  com- 
mon clock. 

The  striking  of  the  hour  of  twelve  draws 
togethcor  crowds  daily  in  the  cathedraL  This 
clock,  like  many  of  the  more  common  ones  in 
the  European  churches,  first  strikes  the  quar^ 
ter-hours,  1,  2,  3  and  4  ;  the  strokes  for  the 
hours  followio|f  the  striking  of  the  fourth 
quarter.  But,  m  addition  to  this,  the  Stras- 
burg  clock  repeats  them ;  i.  e.,  at  one-quarter 
past  the  hour,  one  blow  is  struck  on  a  bell, 
and  immediately  after  it  is  repeated  on  ano- 
ther. On  each  side  of  the  large  dial  around 
which  the  hands  move,  there  is  an  automaton 
fiffure.  One  of  these  figures  holds  an  hour- 
g&ss,  which  he  changes  from  end  to  end 
aAer  each  hour  is  struck.  The  other  holds 
in  his  left  hand  a  bell,  and  in  his  riffht  a 
sceptre,  with  which  he  strikes  the  first  blow, 
that  marks  the  nuarter-hours.  On  a  platform 
above  these,  anu  in  the  centre  of  it,  stands  a 
figure  representing  death,  armed  with  a 
scythe,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  bone. 
A  clock-bell  is  suspended  near  him.  On  the 
left  hand  of  death  is  an  opening  in  the  clock, 
from  which,  at  one-quarter  past  each  hour,  a 
figure,  representing  an  infant,  comes  forward ; 
and,  after  the  figure  below  has  struck  one 
with  his  sceptre,  lets  fall  a  thyrsus,  or  £od, 
on  the  bell,  thus  sounding  the  first  quarter. 
At  half-past  the  hour,  a  youth,  in  the  dress  of 
a  himter,  advances;  and,  with  an  arrow, 
strikes  two  Ux  the  half  hour,  alternately  with 
the  figure  below.  At  three-quarters  pMt  the 
hour,  a  man  in  full  strength,  clad  as  a  war^ 
rior,  advances ;  and,  with  his  sword,  strikes 
alternately  with  the  figure  below  three-quar- 
ters. At  a  moment  b^ore  the  oomjplecion  of 
the  hour,  an  old  man,  muffled  up  m  a  doak» 
and  leaning  on  crutches,  is  seen  to  move 
slowly  towards  death ;  and,  stopping  before 
the  bell,  strikes  alternately  with  the  figure 
below  four-quarters.  .  -  ^ 

These  four  figures,  it  will  have  been  re- 
marked by  the  reader,  represent  the  four 
ages  of  human  life ;  and,  afler  each  one  of 
them  has  stopped  long  enough  before  the  bell 
to  strike  the  quarter  hours,  he  moves  forward* 
passes  by  the  figure  of  death,  and  enters  an 
opening  in  the  clock,  opposite  that  from 
which  ne  advanced.  As  soon  as  the  old  man 
has  passed  out  of  sight,  death  strikes  Uie 
hour  on  the  bell,  with  the  bone  in  his  right 
hand. 

The  quarters  are  only  struck  during  the 
day  ;  man  needing .  repose  at  night,  while 
death  continues  to  strike  the  hours  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day. 

Above  these  figures  is  a  statue  of  Christ; 
and,  as  soon  as  death  has  finished  striking 
the  hours,  you  see  a  procession,  representing 
the  twelve  apostles,  each  bearing  the  instru- 
ment by  which  he  was  martyred,  or  said  to 
have  been,  advancing  from  an  opening  in  the 
left  side  of  the  clock,  below  the  figure  of  the 
Savior.  When  each  one  has  arrived  <^ 
posite  the  statue  of  Christ,  he  stops  and  bows 
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bis  head  in  token  of  salvation,  while  the  Sa- 
rior  at  the  same  time  appears  to  give  him  his 
blessing.  Tbey  then,  one  by  one,  enter  an 
opening  in  the  clock,  on  the  side  opposite 
that  from  which  they  came. 

While  this  procession  is  passing,  a  cock, 
which  stands  on  a  turret,  flaps  his  wings  and 
crows ;  this  he  repeats  three  times. 

After  the  last  apostle  has  past,  the  Savior 
makes  the  sign  or  the  cross,  and  this  closes 
the  scene  till  the  hour  comes  round,  when  the 
same  things  are  repeated,  with  the  exception 
of  the  procession  of  the  apostles,  which  only 
takes  place  at  13  o'clock  at  noon.^ 

It  is  said  that  the  maker  of  this  clock  was 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money,  if  he  would 
construct  one  for  another  cathedral,  but  he 
would  not  consent;  saying  that  no  place 
should  have  a  clock  eoual  to  the  one  m  his 
native  city. 

The  Great  CHiesnut  Tree  on  Mount  Etna* 

This  celebrated  and  gigantic  tree  is  searcely 
less  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  situation,  thin 
for  its  extreme  age  and  extraordinary  size. 
The  drawing  published  of  it  by  Howel  in  the 
year  1784,  which  is  still  preserved,  and  has 
been  copied  in  many  works,  so  as  to  be  still 
familiar  to  many  readers,  proves  that  it  is  in 
a  course  of  decay,  and  that  probably  no  very 
long  period  will  elapse,  before  it  will  be  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  loss  of  one  part  after 
another,  and  indeed  be  wholly  prostrated  to 
the  ground,  which  it  has  shaded  perhaps  for 
many  centuries. 

The  hollow  in  its  immense  trunk  has  now 
been  enlarged  so  much,  that  two  coaches 
might  pass  through  it  abreast ;  yet  the  pro- 
gress of  decay  going  on  in  the  wood,  is  not  to 
be  traced  in  any  unfavorable  effects  on  the 
foliage  or  branches,  as  it  is  annually  covered 
with  a  coat  of  deep  verdure,  and  the  fruit 
forms  and  ripens  every  seascm  in  great  abun- 
danoe. 

Although  the  enormous  vegetable  mass 
which  it  forms  present  to  the  eye,  even  at  a 
moderate  distance,  the  appearance  of  one 
magnificent  tree,  of  well  balanced  propor- 
tions on  both  sides,  though  with  a  dispropor- 
tionate breadth  of  trunk  and  branches  com- 
pared with  common  trees,  partial  divisions 
are  perceptible  on  nearer  inspection,  which 
have  led  moat  observers  to  conclude  that  not 
less  than  five  distinct  chestnuts  have  here 
united,  and  long  composed  one.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  entire  trunk  is  152  feet,  while 
one  of  the  parts,  more  distinct  than  the  others, 
measures  55  feet.  There  are  not  wanting, 
however,  persons  who  affirm  that  the  whole 


is  stnctly  speaking  a  single  plant.  Howell  is 
of  the  number ;  and  Brydone  heard  from  the 
natives  of  that  region,  that  such  was  t^ 
universal  belief!  Recupero,  a  Sicilian  Na- 
turalist, has  protested  against  the  idea  of  ia 
being  a  compound.  And  one  argument  agakst 
it  is,  that  the  disappearance  of  parts  of  the 
trunk  are  not  wholly  caused  by  natural  decay, 
but  in  a  great  part  by  the  removal  of  pieees 
of  the  wood  for  fuel. 

A  hut  has  been  built  in  the  hollow  of  this 
enormous  tree,  for  the  accommodation  of 
visiters,  who  often  partake  of  a  repast  partly 
made  of  its  nuts.  The  Sicilians  call  it  the 
«  Castagna  de  centi  cavalli,"  [or  Chestnut 
tree  of  an  hundred  horses,]  as  is  sfliid,  be- 
cause Queen  Joan  of  Aragon,  in  a  visit  she 
once  paid  to  it,  drew  up  her  whole  escort  ia 
the  cavity,  though  it  consisted  of  an  bnndlied 
men  moimted. 

''  While  America,"  says  ti^  Magazine  Pil- 
toresque,  **  boasts  of  her  enormous  cypress, 
Africa  of  her  baobab,  and  America  of  her 
eucalyptus,  so  long  as  the  Chestnut  of  Mount 
JEtna  stands,  Europe  may  claim  to  possess 
the  largest  tree  in  the  world." 

BIBDS'  TRACKS  IN  THB  ROCiL8» 

Ever  since  the  first  discovery  of  the  tracks 
of  birds  in  the  sand-stone  rocks  on  Connecti- 
cut river,  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  much  interest  has  existed  on  the 
subject,  and  many  new  and  surprising^  dis- 
coveries have  been  mada  At  the  anmod 
meeting  of  the  Geological  Society,  held  at 
New  Haven  a  few  months  since,  some  inte- 
resting facts  were  stated,  an  account  of  which 
was  given  by  the  New  York  Tribuna 

Dr.  Barret  said  that  it  was  in  1826  he 
first  found  tracks  of  birds  in  the  red  sand- 
stone of  Connecticut  He  now  showed  draw- 
ings of  the  track  of  a  new  animal,  a  right 
and  left  foot ;  the  centre  toe  a  little  worn. 
He  calls  it  a  canthodactylus ;  the  treading 
was  quite  heavy.  The  next  is  that  of  an 
animal  with  a  tread  as  heavy  as  the  hippo- 
potamus ;  the  foot  is  eight  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  part  of  the  second  foot  is  broken.  A 
third  specimen  comes  near  the  elk  or  some 
of  the  ox  tribe.  It  is  in  the  pale  gray  soli 
sandstone ;  and  the  track  is  filled  witn  the 
grit.  It  is  m  a  slab  of  pavement  in  the 
streets  of  Middletown.  The  stone  is  21 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  five  inches  long ; 
the  tracks  are  in  the  middle  of  the  stone ; 
foot  marks  are  13  inches  wide  and  about  (he 
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same  length;  also  the  same  distance  to 
the  front  of  the  next  step.  All  the  slabs 
with  tracks  came  from  a  quarry  1  mile  west 
of  Middletovvn,  near  the  Comb  Factory. — 
They  are  rare  in  Portland  (quarry :  the  one 
most  common  is  about  five  mches  long,  and 
is  unlike  any  before  known.  He  thinks 
the  large  foot  track  to  be  of  the  same  ani- 
mal that  Dr.  King  described,  but  his  ani- 
mal's feet  were  only  half  the  size.  He  also 
found  foot  tracks  of  birds  of  a  gigantic  size, 
14  Inches  wide.  He  also  saw  tracks  of  a 
pair  of  fi^t  that  looked  very  much  like  the 
human  foot,  but  not  quite  so  long  *  he 
showed  a  drawing  resembling  two  clubbed 
feet.  He  found  one  slab  14  feet  long  that 
had  the  tracks  of  at  least  a  dozen  different 
>  animals  crossing  it  He  felt  certain  that  if 
ever  that  aforesaid  quarry  should  be  re- 
opened, it  would  be  found  rich  in  foot- 
tracks. 

Prof.  Hitchcock  said  that  formerly  he 
gave  names  to  the  tracks  found  in  the  red 
sandstone  instead  of  the  animals  that  made 
them  ;  because  except  the  tracks  there  is  no 
relic  lefl  of  those  animals  worth  mentioning. 
Bat  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Dana  he  had 
made  out  a  classification  and  nomenclature 
of  all  the  animals  whose  tracks  had  been 
fonnd  in  the  red  sandstone  of  the  Connecti- 
cut valley.  These  animals  were  chiefly 
birds  of  a  very  low  order  of  organization. 
He  then  read  off  his  list  of  names  given  to 
these  birds.  The  species  were  35 ;  and  the 
genera  were  twenty ;  he  tried  to  make  the 
number  smaller,  but  could  not  without  clas- 
sing together  species  that  are  more  unlike 
than  what  we  find  in  liviug  animals.  He 
had  measured  the  feet  in  every  po^ible  way, 
with  care,  as  Phrenologists  measure  the  head ; 
and  done  all  in  his  power  to  classify  them 
correctly. 

Prof.  Silliman  read  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Dean  of  Amherst,  who  has  found  fossil  foot 
marks  in  a  new  location  near  Amherst— 
He  began  by  stating  the  incredulity  with 
which  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of 
these  foot  marks  was  received.  Since  then 
all  the  geologists  of  Ens^land  have  given 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  subject  Since  then 
gnormous  birds  (fossil,)  have  been  discov- 
ered in  the  alluvial  deposit  of  New  Zealand, 
and  sent  to  England,  of  a  larger  size  than 
any  found  and  claimed  by  Prof  Hitchcock. 
Recently,  specimens  of  bird  tracks  have  been 
found  near  Greenville  in  Pa. ;  also,  some 
like  terrestrial  animals  I  air-breathing,  warm- 
blooded animals,  5  toed  and  long  foot :  also 
some  of  the  large  hand-footed  tribe — Hkc  the 
human  hand— now  by  Dr.  Owen  proved  to 


have  belonged  to  a  large  Batracian  animal, 
one  of  the  frog  tribe — a  frog  as  large  as  a 
bull  or  an  elephant — one  of  the  great  croak- 
ers  of  his  day  !  There  are  numerous  tracks 
of  these  frogs  where  they  kept  dancing 
about  on  the  rocks,  and  these  are  many  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  new  red  sandstone,  and 
they  are  below  the  coal. 

Prof.  Silliman  said  some  of  the  bird 
bones  had  been  found  in  blasting  a  quarry 
at  East  Windsor  some  time  since.  It  was 
true  they  were  badly  shattered  by  the  gun- 
powder, but  still  not  so  much  but  that  it 
could  be  distinctly  seen  that  they  were  bones ; 
they  were  hollow,  not  petrified,  and  were 
very  distinct ;  they  had  vertebros  among 
them. 

Prof. Hitchcock  said  that  he  believed  the 
birds  thai  made  the  tracks  he  had  discovered 
to  have  been  very  large  birds,  having  enor- 
mous bones,  scarcely  any  feathers,  and  that 
their  carcasses  were  no  more  able  to  float 
than  the  carcass  of  the  Hippopotamus. 

Improvemeut  ta  Tanning. 

A  gentleman  of  Ohio  has  invented  a  new 
method  of  tanning  leather,  for  which  he  has 
taken  out  a  patent  here,  and  has  gone  to 
England. 

The  invention  consists  in  perforatmg  the 
hide  or  skin  to  be  tanned,  (ailer  the  skin  is 
cleaned  and  ready  to  be  put  into  the  tan 
ooze,)  with  fine  steel  points — as,  for  in- 
stance, fine  cotton  card  combs,  numbering 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  teeth  to  the  inch. 
These  combs  are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
screwed  firmly  together,  in  a  kind  of  iron 
box,  with  a  handle  on  the  top,  which  is 
struck  with  a  mallet,  on  the  grain  side  of 
some,  and  the  flesh  side  of  other  kinds  of 
leather,  sufficiently  hard  to  send  them 
through.  This  operation  is  performed  when 
the  skin  is  in  the  most  relaxed  and  flexible 
state,  so  that  the  fibres  yield  readily  to  the 
points,  as  scarcely  any  traces  are  observa- 
ble after  the  leather  is  tarmed,  farther  than 
upon  the  grain  or  epidermis. 

The  advanta|^es  of  this  over  the  old  mode 
are,  that  it  facilitates  the  progress,  makes 
a  better  leather,  and  saves  bark.  In  this 
way  calf-skins  may  be  tanned  in  from  ten 
to  twenty  days,  in  cold  white  ooze,  instead 
of  four  months. 

It  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  old  method, 
that  the  frequent  tanning  and  re-tanning  of 
the  two  surfaoes,  in  order  to  tan  the  inte- 
rior or  body  of  the  skin,  is  a  positive  in- 
jury to  the  leather,  as  it  makes  it  brittle 
and  more  liable  to  break. 

As  respects  the  saving  in  fixtures,  it  is 
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Stated  that  as  much  leather  can  be  tanned 
in  five  vats  by  this  process,  as  can  be  tan- 
ned in  fifteen  under  the  old  system. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  following  commonication  from  R.  T. 
TJnderhilli  M,  D.,  cm  the  subject  of  *Mhe  pre- 
paration of  ground  and  seed  for  the  wheat 
crop,"  was  read  a  few  davs  ago  before  the 
Farmers'  Club»  and  ordered  for  publication.-— 

Nbw  York,  Sept.  2,  1845. 
H,  MeigSf  Esq.,  Sec*  N.  Y,  Farnu  Club. 

Land  that  has  been  well  manured  in  a  pre- 
yiously  cultivated  crop,  such  as  com  and  po- 
tatoes, is,  wi^  proper  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing, very  soitable  for  wmter  wheat  It  is  al- 
ways best  that  the  manure  should  have  been 
applied  in  the  previous  crop,  particularly  if  it 
is  rank  or  recently  formed,  or  your  wheat  will 
produce  too  much  straw,  be  weak,  and  fall 
down.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  Bone  dust,  oily  fish,  street  manure,  &c., 
have  often  been  appli^  at  the  time  of  sow- 
inff  to  secure  a  good  crop.  A  sandy  loam, 
with  a  good  supply  of  calcareous  earth  or 
lime,  forms  the  best  soil  for  wheat — a  certain 
amount  of  sand  or  silex,  clay,  and  lime,  being 
essential  to  secure  a  good  crop.  When  I  say 
that  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed 
three  or  four  time%  and  harrowed  as  often,  I 
am  fully  aware  what  is  the  usual  practice, 
and  also  of  the  loss  sustained  bv  only  one 
ploughing  and  two  harrowing.  I  do  not  ap- 
ply these  observations  to  land  just  cleared  from 
the  forest,  (though  then,  the  more  and  better 
the  ploughmg,  the  larger  the  crop)  or  the  pra- 
rie  sod  just  turned  over ;  but  to  the  land  in  all 
the  old  States,  and  all  lands  long  under  culti- 
vation. The  object  in  ploughixig  the  ground 
so  much,  is  to  turn  under  more  completely  at- 
mospheric air,  which  consists  of  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  carbonic  acid,  a  thorough  mechani- 
cal mixture  of  which  with  the  soil  will  insure 
a  great  increase  of  crop ;  it  also  acts  as  a  ma- 
nure. The  thorough  j^ulverizing  of  the  soil, 
so  as  to  make  it  fine,  is  secured  in  this  way, 
which  renders  it  so  much  better  for  the  fine 
roots,  in  the  early  growth  of  the  plants,  to  ^et 
well  rooted  before  winter  sets  in,  thus  securing 
It  from  being  winter  killed.  This  also  ena- 
bles you  to  pasture  your  sheep  and  young  cat- 
tle upon  it  m  the  fore  part  of  November,  with- 
out any  fear  of  pulling  it  up.  They  will  se- 
eure  it  firom  the  Hessian  fly  by  eating  ofl  the 
larvae. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  prepare  the  seed 
properly ;  you  should  have  the  most  plump 
and  clean  seed  that  can  be  obtained.  Six 
shillings  or  a  dollar  more  per  bushel  for  the 
best  ofseed,  are  no  consideration  when  the 
advantages  are  taken  in  the  sftcount  In  a 
barrel  Or  half  hogshead  make  a  brine  that  will 
bear  an  era,  irom  the  old  salt  taken  from  your 
meat  and  &h  casks;  or,  if  you  have  not  saved 
this,  ordinary  fine  or  coarse  salt,  the  former 
dissolving  much  the  soonest,  and  is  generally 


preferred  for  that  reason.  Pat  in  one,  two, ! 
or  three  bushels  of  wheat,  and  mix  well  with  { 
the  brine,  and  skim  ofi*ail  the  chess  and  other  ( 
foul  seed  and  light  wheat  that  rises  to  thetofiL ! 
There  should  be  brine  enou^  to  cover  the  j 
wheat  three  inches  deep.  Stir  up  the  wheat  J 
with  a  stick  occasionally,  and  let  it  remimin ) 
the  brine  three  or  four  hours.  Some  persns  \ 
let  it  remain  all  night,  but  I  think  there  is ' 
some  danger  of  sweUing  the  grain  and  acting 
upon  the  farina  too  much,  by  leaving  it  so 
long  in  the  brine,  and  there  is  no  real  nec^ 
ty  for  it  Draw  ofi*  the  brine  into  aootbei  | 
cask,  and  lay  the  wheat  (m  an  obUqae  suiace, 
so  that  the  brine  may  draw  off" ;  then  to  ereiy  I 
bushel  of  wheat  add  three  or  four  quarts  of  j 
fine  air-slacked  lime,  and  rake  and  shovel  ii ; 
throufi;h  every  part,  so  that  every  grain  is : 
coated  with  tne  lime,  and  the  seed  as  much  ^ 
separated  as  possiUe  from  each  other.  (Some  ^ 
good  farmers  use  more  lime  than  the  abore;)  \ 
If  you  have  not  lime,  and  cannot  easily  obtain  | 
it,  use  unleached  wood  ashes  instead.  ( 

You  must  measure  your  wheat  before  yoa  ( 
prepare  it,  or  you  will  likely,  when  yoa  wv  | 
It,  put  less  seed  in  than  is  proper.  YoQ  will  ( 
also  find  it  difficult,  from  the  increased  balk,  | 
to  hold  enough  each  time  in  the  hand.  It  is  j 
therefore  better  to  sow  twice,  and  at  right  an-  j 

S'es  ;  that  is,  take  rather  less  than  nsoal  u  | 
e  hand,  and  when  you  have  ^one  over  the ) 
field,  begin  and  sow  it  over  a^in  in  the  other  ( 
direction  (across  the  first  sowing).   You  will 
thus  have  it  more  even,  and  secure  snfficicot  | 
seed,  which  is  rarely  the  case.    When  yj 
have  taken  pains  to  prepare  your  land  wdlt 
use  plenty  of  good  seed— a  virtue  rarely  pnc* 
tised  in  this  part  c^  the  world.    The  ot^ttt 
gained  by  the  above  preparation  of  the  seed,  iSi 
first,  you  destroy  ail  the  smut,  which  i>  ^  P^ 
rasitical  plant  plac^  on  the  furzv  end  of  the 
grain ;  also  all  the  eggs  of  the  insects,  tbii 
frequently  may  be  seen  with  a  glass  on  ihc 
same  part  of  the  grain.    The  salt  and  inne 
also  act  as  a  manure  to  stimulate  the  ^jermoi 
the  young  plant,  so  as  greatly  to  invigorate  i 
it  in  the  early  stage  of  its  growth.      io«^  ! 

R.  T.  UNDEBmLL,  M.  V'     \ 


♦ 


The  Prepoiteroos  lilteratare  of  Bonei 
We  have  an  acquaintance  with  many  far* 
eigners,  from  different  countries ;  and  while 
w©  looked  upon  them  all  with  interest  m  I 
good  will,  on  some  with  wonder,  and  others 
with  compassion,  we  have  oAen  made  the  r^ 
flection,  that  something  important  might  be  i 
learned  from  each,  something  well  worthy  «  \ 
the  attention  of  ourselves  and  our  coontrym*-  j 
When  their  education  has  come  to  mind  oo^  v 
clearly,  and  especially  when  we  have  srt  down  ; 
to  read  some  of  the  books  which  have  had  . 
most  influence  in  forming  their  characters,  ha*  j 
such  a  reflection  occured  with  the  greatest 
fwrce.  i 
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Let  any  person  who  wishes  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  intellectual  condition  of  Spain, 
or  Italy,  Austria,  Mexico,  or  South  America, 
enquire  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  what  books  are  most  read  by  the 
people,  and  then  ascertain  what  they  contain, 
and  we  are  certain  that  he  will  ever  after  re- 
gard the  inhabitants  with  new  views.  "The 
Lives  of  Saints,"  as  they  are  called,  form  the 
great  mass  of  all  the  reading  that  exists  in 
those  countries.  These  are  recommended  by 
the  priesthood,  who  generally,  it  is  true,  op- 
pose and  limit  the  number  of  readers  and  the 
amount  of  reading  almost  as  much  as  they 
can,  and  when  they  encourage  it  at  all,  en- 
courage it  <xily  in  this  direction. 

"  What  do  the  people  in  Catalonia  read  1** 
we  once  inquired  of  a  Spanish  friend.    *'  The 
Lives  of  Sain  ts,"  replied  he.    We  opened  Van 
Halen's  most  interesting  "Escape  from  the 
Inquisition  of  Madrid  in  1818,"  and  found  that 
his  jailors  supplied  him  with  a  few  books — 
"The  lives  of  Saints."    A  lady  who  was  re- 
counting her  travels  in  the  interior  of  Chili 
being  asked  what  the  women  read,  replied  • 
**  The  few  who  can  read,  have  nothing  but 
« The  Lives  of  Saints.* "    Ask  any  monk  or 
nun  what  books  they  have  to  listen  to  in  their 
convents  during  meals,  &c.,  and  you  will  re- 
ceive the  same  answer.    If  you  meet  with  a 
cumbrous  work  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  fifty 
or  sixty  immense  folio  volumes,  of  about  1200 
pages  each,  which  load  the  shelves  of  many 
a  monastery,  written  by  a  score  or  two  of  Je- 
suits, what  do  you  find  ?     Anything  worthy  to 
take  the  place  of  fcuch  works  as  we  found  on 
the  desks  and  tables  of  our  parents,  when  our 
unfoldmg  minds  and  trained  capacities  began 
to  seek  for  intellectual  food?— No,  nothing 
but  "ViicB  Sanctorum," — more  of  the  same 
inexhaustible  matter,  which,   in  other   lanr 
guagesy  is  difi'used  in  so  many  countries. 

What  then  are  these  Lives  of  Saints;  and 
•who  are  the  Saints  ?  They  bear  names  which, 
in  almost  all  cases,  afford  us  Americans  no 
ray  of  light  on  their  histories  or  characters. — 
They  are  the  motly  throng  of  men  and  women, 
real  or  imaginary,  on  whom  the  Popes  have, 
from  time  to  time,  pretended  to  confer  the 
title  of  Saint.  The  term  means  not,  as  in  the 
New  Testament,  a  true  servant  of  God,  a  sin- 
cere believer  in  Christ;  but  a  person  who  has 
attained  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
through  his  own  merits,  by  fasting,  repeating 
prayers,  renouncing  friends  tmd  parents,  or 


other  acts  of  self-denial,  or  rather,  one  who 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  Pope  to  have  at^ 
tained  such  a  state.  Now  each  such  person 
has  found  a  biographer,  and  many  of  their  me- 
moirs have  been  written  many  times  over,  in 
abridgments  and  otherwise — the  longer  bem^ 
insu£ferably  tedious,  and  the  shorter  compri- 
sing their  most  extravagant  portions.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
will  not  be  surprised  at  an  answer  lately  given 
by  a  learned  Italian  to  the  qnestiim:— '^ii^w 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  of  Italy  can 
read?" 

<«  In  some  places,  a  coDsidefable  part  of  the 
children  are  now  tent  to  tchooi,  but  nMMt  of 
them  forget  how  to  read  soon  after  leaving 
school,  because  they  have  no  books  within 
their  reach  except  their  prayers,  and  the  **IATm 
of  Saints,'  in  which  they  find  so  much  that  » 
extravagant,  ridiculous,  and  impossible,  that 
their  common  sense  rejects  them." 

It  is  noc  long  since  a  gentleman  Hving  in 

Canada,  was  induced  by  the  disgust  he  re* 

ceived  from  reading  one  of  the  books  we  have 

been  speaking  of,  to  search  alter  others ;  and 

the  effect  was   that  he  became  a  devoted 

friend  of  the  Bible.    It  is  because  Rome  puts 

books  like  these  in  the  place  where  the  Word 

of  God  should  be,   that  we  feel  peculiarly 

desirous  to  have  our  countrymen  acquainted 

with  their  general  nature,  that  they  may 

learn  more  highly  to  prize  the  genuine,  the 

only  true  foundation  book  in  education,  and  to 

guard  against  the  encroachments   of  those 

which  are  now  put  in  the  hands  of  too  many 

of  our  children  instead  of  it.     We  think  that 

one  of  the  most  simple  modes  in  which  we 

can  introduce  our  readers  to  some  correct 

conceptions  of  the  class  of  books  to  which  we 

refer,  is  to  present  them  with  a  brief  abstract 

which  we  have  prepared  of  one  of  them:  the 

latest  written  of  the  "  Lives  of  Saints,"  as  far 

as  we  are  informed.    But  for  the  comuience- 

ment  of  this  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our 

next  number. 

Money  found  in  a  fisA.— "  We  have  been 
shown  the  coin  found  in  a  blackfish  taken  a 
short  distance  from  the  Light  House,  a  few 
days  ago.  On  one  side  is  the  figure  of  a  head, 
with  Uiese  words  round  it — fb:  willh:  m 
Ko.  V.  PEUESSEN — and  underneath— lETTBN.  It 
appears  to  be  a  Prussian  Grosh — ^and  is  worth 
about  nine  mills. — N.  Lond,  Paper. 

Three  new  school  houses  are  about  to  be 
erected  by  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  a 
cost  of  9£,800  each. 
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of  the  eyee  or  men  and  Boimals,  see  the  nunf  ! 
hers  of  this  magaziae,  from  number  20,  to  | 
number  31.)  > 


* 


THE  HiraCLES  OF  THE  EVBUDS. 

Little  u  some  of  us  may  imagioe  it,  who 
think  so  much  of  what  ne  Bee,  while  we  for- 
'  get  onr  erea  themBelveB,  two  muscles  are 
btonght  into  KGlioD  io  each  eye  every  lime  we 
wink.  The  lida  are  drawn  together  by  a 
mosde  which  Barrounds  them ;  and  yet,  such 
IB  the  anangemeDt,  that  the  eoDcraction  does 
not  caa*e  wrinkles,  which  would  disfigure  the 
appeanmce  of  the  organs,  which  are  disiin- 
lingaished  by  their  brauty  almost  as  much  as 
]>y  their  nsefulneaa.  The  muscle  which  raises 
the  upper  lid,  rises  at  the  bottom  of  the  sock- 
et and  iBattached  to  the  gristle.  This  is  some- 
timeB  palsied,  and  then,  of  course,  is  unable  to 
perform  itfl  t^ce.  It  is  long,  and  mak«s  a 
prominoit  figure  when  exposed,  as  may  be 
•een  in  oat  cut,  it  projects  above. 

While  speaking  on  this  subjecl.  Dr.  Wal- 
lace quotes  the  following  remark  of  a  leligious 
philosopher.  "  With  much  compassion," 
•ays  he,  "aswcll  as  astonishment  at  the  good- 
ness of  our  loriug  Creator,  have  I  considered 
the  Bad  state  of  a  geailemnn,  who,  as  lo  the 
rest,  was  in  preily  good  health,  but  only  want- 
ed the  use  of  these  two  little  muscles  that 
•erve  ta  lift  up  the  eyelids,  and  so  had  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  sight;  being  forced,  eo  long 
aB  the  defect  lasted,  to  lifl  up  his  eyelids  with 
bis  own  hands." 

The  eyelids  are  opened  and  shut  with  aslon- 
iBhiog  facility  and  rapidity.  This  ready  and 
quick  motion  of  the  muscles,  indeed,  bare  be- 
coma  proverbial  in  many  languages.  "  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,"  is  an  eiptesston  easily 
translated,  and  in  frequent  use  by  different 
nations.  Perhaps,  however,  a  more  familiar 
phrase  is  rather  more  forcible  in  English;— 
"  Ab  quick  as  wink."  Even  gunpowder,  when 
exploded  in  the  face,  has  often  heen  prevented 
from  injuring  the  eyeball  by  the  timely 
cloaing  of  the  lida,  although  they  have  some- 
dmee  suffered  severely  in  aflbrding  defence  to 
the  more  impoftaat  part. 

( For  descriptions  and  prints  of  other  parts 


A'youog  friend  has  sent  us  the  following,  ' 
which  we  insert  with  pleasure.  Such  senti-  i 
meolB  from  Ihe  pen  of  a  youth,  might  Well  | 
reprove  many  of  his  elders,  whose  lives  have  ' 
borne  too  powerful  witness  to  the  prevalence  ! 
of  selfishness  among  public  men. 
OUR  COUNTHY. 

In  a  government  such  as  ours,  the  people  ' 
muiit  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  if  they  wish 
to  preserve  their  liberty  and  happiness,  and 
present  their  inaiiiulione  unimpaired  to  Aitara 
seneraiions.  Contrast  (he  condition  of  the  | 
Mexican  republic,  with  that  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  one  has  no  stability  of  govern- 
ment ;  anarchv  reigns  triumphant,  and  Use 
fiople  are  at  the  mercy  of  military  chieltaim. 
he  other  is  making  rapid  strides  in  wealth 
and  power,  has  a  regular  form  of  govemmoit, 
order  prevails,  virtue  and  religion  are  respec- 
ted, and  the  people  are  both  mdoBcrioog  aaid 
happy, 

Tne  cause  of  this  diSertnce  is  easily  per-  , 
ceivcd.  In  Mexico  the  Romish  religion  pre-  ' 
yails  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  people  arc  ' 
ignorant,  and  being  ignorant,  are  incapable  of  i 
self-goTernment.  Id  our  country  iha  infia-  ' 
ence  of  evangelical  religion  is  predMninent, 
and  intelligence  is  diffused  among  the  E[Us& 

But  Americans,  think  not  that  your  govern- 
ment is  perfect.    There  are  abuses  which  ne«d    , 
to  be  eradicated.      Preserve  the  ballot-box    < 
from  pollution :  let  it  not  be  lainied  by  the    ' 
hand  of  ibe  ruthless  or  the  demagogue.     Be-    ' 
ware  whom  you  select  to  admmisier  yoar 
laws;  for  there  are  those  whose  ■spirstioeH 
are  ignoble,  seeking  only  petaonal  aggiandiz^ 

In  tiew  of  these  facts,  it  behooves  ererr 
true  lover  of  his  counirv  to  exert  himself  in 
behalf  of  evangelical  religion,  in  discouraging 
vice,  lending  his  aid  to  cUspel  ignorane*  from 
the  land.         '  H.  C.  B. 

New  York,  Oct  1st.  l&iS.    ■ 


Joaiah  Sinrgis,  of  the  Ketrenae  Cutter  Hamil- 
lOD,  who  is  always  on  the  alert  to  render  sei^ 
vice  to  all  who  do  business  on  the  mighty 
deep,  recenily  presented  us  with  a  paper  eoo-    ' 
taining  a  preparation  of  the  pbiatoe,  for  sea 
use.    It  is  of  English  man  a  fact  ure,  and  may 
be  preserved  without  injury  a  long  time — and 
by  the  aid  of  a  little  boiling  water,  the  coa 
looking  iiour,  in  one  minute,  may  be  conver-    < 
led  into  a  dish  ofeicelleni  "mashed  potatoes."   ' 
This  is  an  important  discovery,  for  the  anti- 
scorbutic properties  of  the  potatoe  are  well    < 
known,  and  this  preparation  will  be  inralua-   ' 
ble  to  those  vessels  which  are  ixiund  on  Jong    | 
voyages.    The  captain  informs  us  (hat  a  speci-    ■ 
men  of  it  may  be  seen  at  Underhiil'a  in  &oad    ' 
street.  ', 
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A    TURKISH    RESERVOIR. 


It  is  a  part  ol  «  wiae  man  to  ralue  knowl- 
edge more  ihaa  his  own  repuiation  for  learn- 
ing,  and  to  be  willing  to  obtain  it  from  any 
soarce,   however  hnmble.     It  should  be  a 
'acteriBtie  of  our  nation,  to  look  upon  all 
other  coDDiries  with  a  desire  to  improve,  in 
every  posaible  way  by  iheii  example*.    Many 
of  ua,  it  is  10  be  feared,  have  fostered  in  our 
hearts  snclt  a  spirit  of  vuiiiy,  that  we  Igok 
abroad,    both    through  books  and   through 
travets,  with  a  prominent  with  to  find  fault 
with  others,  and  (o  boast  of  ourselves.    For 
<    the  reproof  of  ench  a  dispoaiiion,  however, 
!    there  is  something  or   other    to  be  lound 
\   among  every  nation,  showiug  them  to  have 
•   advanced  in  some  particular  beyond  ourselves. 
',    In  the  firilowing  extract,   which  w«  made 
from  Dr.  Dekay's  "  Sketches  of  Turkey  in 
1831  and  183S,"  (Chapter  12ih,)  we  are  able 
10  presoii  onr  readers  wiih  a  pleasing  and  in- 
Btmctive  description  of  one  portion  of  ihe 
noble  hydraulic  works,   which  supply  Coa- 
itautinople  with   water,  and  which,  amoog 
I    many  other  things  of  like  kind,  bear  honora- 
wiiness  to  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the 
Tnrks,  and  some  of  their  brother  Mabome- 
I,  in  that  depanmeni  of  usefal  art  and 
•cieacfc 

"Every  stranger   is  stmck  with  the  no- 
merons  contrivances  around  Constantinople, 
for  Eupplying   it  wilh    pure  and   wliolesome 
;er.     Under   the    Greek    emperors,    Coii- 
iiinople  was  supplied  by  means  of  aque- 
ducts ;    and  large  reserviiirg  were  esiablisned 
in  difierent  pans  of  the  city.    These  latter, 
however,  have  now  gone  inlo  disuse,  as  expcn* 
I   siveand  inadequate  for  the  imrposes  iniend- 
I   ed.    Under  the  present  system  all  (he  water- 
I   works   about   Constantinople  are   under  the 
>   management  of  an  officer,  termed  the  Soo 
[   Naxiri,   or  Inspector   of   Waters.     It   is  his 
I  basiness  to  keep  them  in  ^ood  repair,  and  he 
\  is  responsible  for  any  negligence  which  may 


obstmct  or  diminish  the  supply.  As  no  time  t 
is  lo  be  lost  to  repair  the  injuries,  this  officer  ( 
is  clothed  wilh  great  power ;  and  he  compels  ' 
every  one  to  assist  in  restoring  the  line  cf  , 
communicaiiAn.  This  resembles  the  corvee  < 
of  Old  France  in  some  measure,  but  is  much  f 
more  oppressive ;  for  the  Sao  Naziri  fines  ( 
most  rigorously,  all  who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  < 
of  any  breach,  or  injury,  unless  ihey  give  im-  \ 
mediate  information  of  the  disaster.  &o  im-  < 
porianl  are  the  water-courses  considered,  J 
that  the  Sultans  have  always  been  in  the  , 
habit  of  makinc  annually  a  formal  visit  ol  i 
inspection,  which  is  accompanied  with  much  ' 
ceremony,  and  ordering  such  improvements  ^ 
and  alterations  as  are  deemed  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  travel  anr- 
where  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople,  wilo- 
out  being  struck  wilh  the  great  pains  taken  J 
by  the  Turks,  to  treasure  up  every  rill,  or 
toe   minutest   irickle  from   the  face  of  the 
rocks.      These    are    carefully  collected    in  ^ 
marble  or  brick  reservoirs,  and  the  surplus  is  < 
conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  main  stream.    In  ' 
passing  through  sequestered  dells,  (he  travel- 
ler Irequenily  comei  suddenly  upon  one  of 
these  sculptured  marble  fountains,  which  adds 
just  enough   of  ornament  to  embellish   the  , 
rural  scene.    They  are  frequently  decorated  < 
with  inscriptions,  setting  forih  the  greainess  ^ 
and  goodness  of  Providence,  and  inviting  the 
weary   traveller  to  make  due  acknowledg- 
menis  ot  (he  same.    Unlikeour  civilized  osten-   , 
ration,  the  name  ol  the  benevolent  eonetruo-  i 
tor  never  appears  on  these  sculptured  stones.  ■ 
The  quaint  Turkish  adage,  which  serves  as  \ 
a  rule  of  conduct,  is  well  exemplified  in  this,   i 
as  in  many  other  ioaiances. 

"  Do  good,  and  (brow  it  into  (he  sea ; 

If  (he  fishes  don't  know  ii,  God  will." 
■'Among  the  hills  at  varicns  different  dis- 
tances from    ibe   city,   are  consimcted  large 
arli6cial  reservoirs.   These  sre  termed  Beni'f*, 
(a  word  of  Persian  origin.)  and  are   built  in   \ 
the  following  manner.    Advantage  is  taken 
of  a  naioral  aliuation,  such  as  a  narrow  va[-    > 
ley,  or  gorge  between  two  monntains  ;   and   f 
a  strong-  and  eubstaniial  work  of  masonry  is  ^. 
carried  across,  sufficiHidy  high  to  give  the    > 
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water  its  required  level.  Four  of  these 
hendts  were  visited  aod  examined ;  but  there 
are  several  others,  which  we  did  not  see.  A 
descriptioa  ot  one  of  the  largest  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  con- 
structed. (See  the  print  at  the  head  of  this 
article.) 

A  solid  wall  of  marble  masonry»  80  feet 
wide,  and  supported  by  two  large  buttresses, 
rises  to  the  height  of  130  feet  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valley.  It  is  400  feet  long,  and 
the  top  is  covered  with  large  marble  slabs, 
of  darning  brilliancy.  On  the  side  next  the 
reservoir,  a  substantial  marble  balustrade, 
three  feet  in  heieht,  gives  a  finish  to  this 
Cyclopean  undertaking.  A  tall  marble  tablet 
indicates  the  date  of  its  erection,  or  more  pro- 
bablv  of  its  rejMiir  or  reconstruction.  From 
the  date,  12II,  it  appears. to  have  been  built 
about  46  years  ago.  It  is  called  the  Yaliday 
Bendt,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
mother  of  the  reigning  sultan.  It  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  waste-gate ;  and,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below,  the  water  from  the  reservior  is 
carried  across  a  ravine  by  a  short  aqueduct 

About  two  miles  from  thb  is  another  bendt, 
erected  in  1163,  which  corresponds  with  the 
year  1749.  This  is  also  a  magnificent  work, 
although  inferior  in  size  to  the  preceding. 

From  ths  JNational  ItUtitigencer, 
liowell  Carpet  Factory* 

One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Richmond  Whig, 
who  has  been  spending  some  time  at  the 
East  in  the  exammation  of  the  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  of  that  prosperous 
section  of  our  country,  describes  in  one  of  his 
recent  letters  a  visit  to  the  <*  Lowell  Carpet 
Manufactory,"  where  he  suddenly  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  more  than  fifty  looms, 
'*from  which  seemed  to  spring,"  he  remarks, 
*'  as  if  by  magic,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
figures  in  wool  he  had  ever  seen."    He  adds : 

«' Until  entering  the  buildins^,  where  we 
found  a  large  number  of  the  *  liOwell  Girls' 
weavinjg^  carpets,  I  had  no  conception  what- 
ever of^the  great  perfection  to  which  this 
kind  of  work  lias  been  brought  in  this  coun- 
try. The  carpets  then  being  made,  by  the 
only  power^looms,  and  first  ever  known  or 
used  m  any  country,  were  equal  in  richness 
and  beauty  to  any  thinff  of  the  kind  it  is  pos- 
sible to  produce.  And  I  was  forcibly  struck 
upon  examining  the  style  of  carpet  manufac- 
tured at  Lowell,  to  find  (hat  it  was  the  very 
aitide  that  many  of  our  merchants  have  to 
mark  *  German,'  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  people  in  this  country  who  imagine 
that  carpeting  cannot  be  made  any  where 
dse  than  across  the  waters.  That  such  an 
idea  is  not  only  prejudicial  to  American  in- 
dustry* but  also  exhibits  a  want  of  informal 
tion,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say.  Why  should 
not  an  article  manufactured  in  this  country  be 
as  good  as  that  made  elsewhere  ?  And  why 
sh<mld  we  not  foster  our  own  enterprising 
artisans  in  preference  to  those  abroad  ? 

«'Ib   being  guid^  through   the  'carpet 


building,*  by  an  intelligent  ^routh,  who  seem- 
ed to  take  pleasure  in  showing  nte  that  some 
things  could  be  done  in  this  ooumry  as  well 
as  others,  I  was  taken  into  Auit  part  of  the 
fiictory  where '  Cheneille'  and  'Tun'  mgs  are 
made.  Here  again,  to  see  the  *  exquisite' 
perfection  of  some  of  the  Lowell  rugs  itn- 
prised  me  bevond  measure.  And  I  was  struck 
again  with  the  fact  that  many  of  those  Tery 
Lowell  Rugs  would  have  to  undergo  a '  Ger* 
man'  or  '  Encflish'  stamp  before  the  people  of 
America  could  be  made  to  appreciate  them.** 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Inteiiistino  Relics  have  been  discorered 
upon  Bunker  Hill.  On  Saturday  (]uite  tn  ex* 
eitement  was  produced  by  the  discoveiy  of 
several  entire  human  skeletons  and  on  some 
careful  search  being  made,  a  large  nnmber 
of  other  articles  were  found,  which  at  ooee 
identified  the  spot  as  the  depository  of  the 
remains  of  a  lar^e  number  of^  those  who  fell 
in  the  remarkable  battle  of  the  17th  of  Jose, 
1776.  The  skeletons  were  in  an  unasntUy 
soimd  condition.  On  one,  the  hair  was  fotmd 
almost  entire,  and  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  Quite  a  number  of  metal  but- 
tons, numbering  from  43  to  52,  were  alio 
thrown  up.  These  belonged  to  the  enemy, 
as  they  bear  the  numbers  of  their  regiments, 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  none  such  were 
worn  bv  the  Americans.  Ejiee  buckles,  mps- 
ket  balls,  and  copper  coin,  the  latter  beiag 
too  much  corrodea  to  discover  their  cbancter 
of  dates,  were  also  found.  The  place  where 
these  remains  and  relics  were  found,  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  ooe  of  the 
main  intrenchments  at  the  time  of  the  battle, 
and  that  the  bodies  were  covered  up  where 
they  fell,  or  were  thrown  immediately  aAer 
the  conflict— 5oi/o»  Paper. 

The  Mormon  War.— The  following  ac 
counts  from  Illinois  are  very  painful.  The 
fanatical  Mormons  by  a  long  course  of  thieTOT^ 
have  embittered  their  neighbors,  who  hare  re- 
sorted to  mob-law  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  one 
man  has  lost  his  life.  We  take  the  foUowiag 
particulars  from  the  St  Louis  Republicaiiftn>' 
der  date  of-^ 

Wabsaw,  Wednesday  morning.  Sept  17, 

The  citizens  under  the  style  of  anti-Mor- 
mons, have  determined  to  drive  the  Mormons  ^ 
out  of  the  county.  The  first  diflBculties  com- 
menced in  Adams  coimty,  which  adjoins  Han- 
cock, in  what  is  known  as  Morlcy's  Settle- 
ment, or  precint  In  this  quanoft  which  b  ^ 
near  the  town  of  Lima,  a  party  has  been  oat  j 
burning  the  Morm\»n  houses,  bams  stacks,  ( 
&c.  J 

In  this  war  of  extermination,  they  indnde  } 
not  only  Uie  Mormons,  but  all  who  are  so** 

Eected  of  favoring  the  Mormon  cause,  or  ol 
arboring  Mormons  about  them.    The  re- 
ports vary  much  as  to  the  number  of  booses 
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buraed.  At  Quiney,  the  number  'was  stated 
at  from  ^ty  to  sixty.  The  anti-Mormons  are 
dinded  into  two  parties.  One  is  known  as 
the  '*  Fire  and  Sword"  party — whose  duty  is 
to  set  fire  to  building,  and  drive  the  occupants 
ofil  The  other  division  act  as  spies  and 
guards.  I  am  told  that  a  company  of  the 
"  Fire  and  Sword  "  men  were  out  in  the  Mor« 
ley  Settlement  on  Saturday,  and  on  their  re- 
tum  they  reported  that  had  burnt  thtrty three 
houses,  and  had  got  through  before  supper. — 
At  Quincy,  it  was  reported  that  among  the 
buildings  burned  was  a  mill,  and  that  in  a  con- 
flict between  the  parties  one  or  two  Mormons 
were  killed,  and  three  or  four  wounded. 

Warsaw  is  vigilently  guarded  bv  armed  men. 
At  a  place  called  Rocky  Branch,  about  Six 
miles  from  this  place.  Gen.  Williams  is  en- 
camped with  a  number  of  men.  The  Gene- 
ral is  the  Commander  of  this  Brigade,  but  I 
suppose  will  operate  against  the  Mormons- 
law  or  no  law. 

It  is  said,  that  on  Stmdav  or  Monday,  three 
men  entered  Carthag^e  ana  enquired  for  Mr. 
Backenstos,  the  Sherifi*,  who  is  a  JachMov 
mon,  and  very  obpoxious  to  the  anti-Mormons. 
Yesterday,  Mr.  Franklin  A.  Worrell,  a  mer- 
chant of  Carthage,  and  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Carthage  Greys,  was  out  with  some  12  or  14 
other  persons.  The  Mormons  beckoned  to 
keep  away.  Two  guns  were  fired.  A  ball 
from  one  entered  Worrell's  breast,  killing  him 
almost  instantly.  I  find  a  majoritv  of  the  cit- 
izens here  prepMiring  to  go  out,  ana  nothing  is 
talked  of  but  o  general  battle,  and  driving  of 
the  Mormons  from  the  country. 

Numbers  of  people,  especially  women  and 
children,  are  leaving  the  county  as  £ist  at  they 
can  get  away. 

It  is  said  that  they  have  commenced  burn- 
ing Mormon  houses  in  La  Harpe  and  Camp 
Creek  settlements. 


> 


The  digestion^  or  assimilalton  of  food,  is 
the  process  of  converting  alimentary  substan- 
ces into  organized  portions  of  the  body.  In 
this  the  first  process  is  the  conversion  of  food 
into  blood,  and  second,  the  formation  of  tissue, 
&c.,  from  the  blood.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  food  two  substances  are  necessary,  the  hi(» 
droshioric  acid  and  chvmosine.  The  first  is 
said  to  soften  the  fboa  and  cause  it  to  swell 
upt  while  the  second  liquefies  it.  These  sub- 
stances are  secreted  in  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  stomach  b^  a  vital  process.  Digestion 
is  chiefly  a  chemical  process,  and  may  be  per- 
formed out  of  the  stomach  by  an  artificial 
liquor  prepared  by  the  maceration  of  the 
dned  lining  membrane  of  the  4th  stomach  of 
the  calf  in  a  weak  solution  of  bvdrochlonc 
acid.  By  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  sugar, 
fatty  ana  oily  matters,  starch,  gum,  ^.,  are 
divided  into  minute  parts ;  and  subsequently 
the  proteinaceous  substances  are  absorbed  and 
converted  into  chyle. 

The  process  of  digestion  is  generally  slow- 
er with  v^etable  tnan  with  animal  substan- 
ces; but  oils  and  fat  are  very  difficult  of  diges- 


tion. Some  of  the  former  pass  the  stomach 
in  a  crude  state,  while  others  are  retained ; — 
thus  It  is  with  cathartic  medicines,  many  fruits, 
seeds,  &c.  It  is  said  that  violent  exercise  in 
animals,  just  previous  to  death,  renders  their 
flesh  more  tender,  and  that  the  practice  of  bull- 
bating  and  whipping  pigs  to  death  may  have 
originated  in  a  knowlec^e  of  this  fact.  It  is 
also  believed  that  flesh  kept  for  some  time 
after  death,  or  which  is  in  the  first  stages  of 
decomposition,  is  more  easil]^  digested  than 
fresh  meat.  That  of  young  animals  is  thought 
to  be  more  tender  and  soluble,  but  not  so  di- 
gestible as  that  of  older  animals.  The  sto- 
mach disposes  of  solid  more  readily  than  fluid 
food ;  though,  in  an  exhausted  condition  of  the 
body,  the  latter  more  readily  restores  strength- 
^ChapifCs  Hand  Book  of  Plants, 

The  Saw  Fish. — Some  time  ago  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  Lord 
Bruce,  India  ship,  while  on  the  voyage  from 
Calcutta  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  had  sprung 
a  leak,  to  an  extent  which  kept  the  pumps 
almost  constantly  in  motion,  from  some  cause, 
to  the  commander  at  the  dme  unknown.  By 
unceasmg  exertion  the  vessel  was  kept  toler- 
ably afloat ;  but  as  the  leak  seemed  to  he  wax- 
ing rather  than  wanins,  the  Capt.  deemed  it 
prudent  to  stand  for  the  nearest  convenient 
haven—Kingston,  Jamaica.  Immediate  Mfe- 
ty  thus  effected,  the  vessel  was  carefully  over- 
hauled, and  then  for  the  first  time  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  whole  mischief  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  proboscis  of  a  saw  fish,  which, 
in  charging  in  marine  ontrance  fashion  the 
side  of  the  ship,  had  not  only  perforated  the 
coppers,  but  a  least  four  inches  of  planking  to 
boot.  The  huge  serrated  bone  was  of  course 
extracted,  and  matters  put  to  rights  by  the 
car{>enters  of  Jamaica ;  and  'from  the  marks 
of  violence  distinctly  traceable,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  a  jousting  match  enacted  in 
the  deep  sea,  followed  by  port  dues  and  other 
charges,  sacrificed  as  a  corollary  the  life  of  the 
fish  assailant.  The  bone  was  forwarded  as  a 
curiosity,  and  presented  to  the  museum  at- 
Uched  to  the  Observatory.— i>ttm/rte<  Cot/r. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,  and  of 
carbonic  acid  produced,  by  an  adult  male  in 
respiration  during  24  hours  is,  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed, not  far  from  45,405  cubic  inches,  or, 
15,751  grs.;  but  about  5000  inches  of  this  is 
emploved  in  oxydating  other  matter.  Much 
depenas,  however,  on  the  quantity  and  quali- 
ty of  the  food,  the  state  of  the  system,  fee- 
Something  less  than  this  is  the  probable  aver- 
age. It  is  also  thought  that  the  skin  eflects 
changes  of  the  air,  not  unlike  those  produced 
by  the  limgs. 

The  combination  of  carbon  with  oxygen 
thus,  or  in  any  way  effected  in  the  system, 
evolves  heat.  Thus  a  pound  of  pure  charcoal, 
by  combination  with  oxygen  gas,  evolves  heat 
sufficient  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  78 
pounds  of  water  from  Z2^  to  212^  Fahr.  This, 
then,  is  supposed  to  be  the|80urce  of  animal 
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heat,  indispensable  to  the  vital  process.  The 
conversion  of  sugar  or  starch  into  fat,  supplies 
the  svstem  with  oxygen,  and  heat  is  devel* 
oped  by  the  union  of  this  with  carbon,  as  with 
the  bile,  &c  Whilst  the  animal  system  is 
in  a  healthy  condition,  the  necessary  carbon 
for  the  supply  of  heat  is  furnished  by  the  food, 
but  otherwise  and  without  food,  the  fat  of  the 
body  is  consumed  by  its  carbon  being  conver- 
ted into  carbonic  acid,  aud  its  hydrogen  into 
water. — Hand  Book  of  Plants. 

Bbautitul  Invention. — The  Newark 
Advertiser  says  that  Mr.  Grain  has  recently 
added  another  ingenious  contrivance  to  his 
Twelve  Month  Clock.  It  now  shows  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  also  of  the  year,  and 
exhibits  the  Sun  and  Moon  rising  every  day 
in  the  year,  with  the  most  undeviating  ac 
ouiacy  and  regularity.  The  moon  as 
she  revolves  in  her  orbit,  is  made  also  to  re- 
volve upon  her  axis,  showing  every  day 
with  equal  accuracy,  her  different  phases.— 
The  apparatus  usea  for  this  purpose  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  and  ib  by  no  means  liable 
to  get  out  of  order. 

From  the  Lowell  Courier. 
THE  ROSEMARY.* 

There  is  a  flower  that  never  dies ; 

Its  beauties  ever  bloom ; 
Among  the  dead  its  petals  rise. 

And  cling  around  the  tomb. 

When  winter's  storms  are  cold  and  drear, 

And  fierce  the  tempests  rave ; 
its  brightest  flowers  then  appear, 

And  smile  upon  the  grave. 

Come,  sweetest  flower,  a  wreathe  Til  twine. 

To  friendship's  sacred  name ; 
A  brighter,  holier  branch  than  thine. 

Not  friendship's  self  can  claim* 

Like  youthful  love,  thy  summer  bower 

A  living  fragrance  brings ; 
Like  iriendship's  tear,  thy  wintry  flower 

'Mid  cheerless  tempests  springs. 

*<  Come,  fun'ral  flower,"  I'll  plant  thy  root. 

Beneath  the  cypress  shade ; 
And  let  thy  lowly  blossoms  shoot. 

Where  man's  last  home  is  made. 

And  when,  sweet  flower,  that  home  is  mine, 

A  livinff  perfume  shed ; 
And,  softly  o'er  the  lonely  shrine. 

Thy  softest  tendrils  spread.  M. 


*  The  rosemary  is  said  to  bloom  in  winter, 
and  is  planted  around  graves  and  tombs  by 
mourning  friends,  as  an  emblem  of  that  love 
and  fnendship,  which  live  even  in  death. 

At  ^e  Episcopal  Diocesan  Convention,  re- 
cently m  session  in  New  York,  the  conduct  of 


this  Bishop  formerly,  and  hi6  future  position, 
occasioned  warm  debaies  in  that  body.  He 
is  still  to  be  regarded,  and  estimated  in  the 
Church  as  a  Bishop :  he  is  to  have  a  salary 
of  92500  a  year ;  and  there  is  to  be  provisioa 
made  for  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  fune- 
tions,  through  another. 

A  CK>OD  COW. 

A  general  description  of  the  good  pans  of 
a  cow  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  from  ) 
Uie  Farmer's  Magazine :  ) 

'*  She's  long  in  her  face,  she's  fine  in  her  horn, 
She'll  quickly  get  fat,  without  cake  or  com,    ! 
She's  clear  in  her  jaws  and  full  in  her  chio,  | 
She's  heav]r  in  flank  and  full  in  her  loin, 
She's  light  is  the  neck,  and  small  in  the  tail, 
She's  wide  at  breast  and  good  at  the  pail, 
She's  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  in  skiD, 
She's  a  grazier's  without  ana  a  butcher*! 
within. 


Thi  Russian  Navy. — The  Cologne  Gazette 
contains  an  article  declaring  that  Russia  is 
busy,  summer  and  winter,  in  her  dockyards 
at  St.  Petersbnrgh,  and  that  she  has  lately  in- 
troduced Paizhan's  mortars  into  her  navjr. 
She  possesses  in  the  Baltic  at  present,  1  ship 
of  120  guns,  3  of  110,  15  of  84, 12  of  74, 30 
of  64  to  44,  and  120  of  less  power,  amongst- 
which  are  steamers  armed  for  war.  In  the 
Black  Sea  she  has  2  ships  of  120  guns,  2  d 
110,  12  of  84,  8  of  74,  8  d'eO,  and  10  of  44, 
and  100  smaller  vessels  in  the  Caspian  and 
White  Seas.— (?/o5e. 


Thrift. — We  were  forcibly  struck  the 
other  day,  by  seeing  in  our  streets  a  respec- 
table looking  white  man  with  his  horse  and 
wagon,  pedaling  out  the  small  article  of 
brooms.  This,  thought  we,  is  a  novelty  in 
a  Vii^inia  town,  and  our  curiosity  promp- 
ted us  to  approach  the  seller  and  ascertain 
if  he  were  not  a  northerner  as  we  shrewdly 
suspected.  AAer  purchasing  one  of  his 
brooms,  he  informed  us  that  ne  was  from 
New  York  State,  and  one  of  the  emigrants 
to  "  Old  Fairfax,"  the  barren  hills  of  which, 
we  are  happy  to  hear,  they  are  making  to 
«« blossom  liKe  the  rose.'*  The  brooms  were 
the  product  of  his  own  labor,  from  the  rais- 
ing of  the  straw  to  the,  painting  of  the  han- 
dles. The  circumstance,  unnoticed  as  it  / 
generally  was,  afibrded  the  key  to  the  w-  ' 
cret  of  Northern  prosperity  and  Southern 
poverty.  The  people  of  the  one  are  indus- 
trious  and  economical,  of  the  other  indolent 
and  extravagant — Leesburgh  Washingto- 
man. 


Thb  Lake  Marine.— We  were  not  qiuti 
aware  of  the  immense  mercantile  marine 
now  employed  upon  the  Lakes,  until  we 
read  yesterday  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the 
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Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  in  relation 
to  it.  It  seems  there  are  at  this  time  no 
less  than  fifty  brigs  with  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage of  10,500,  and  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  schooners,  all  of  them  now  in 
active  employment.  The  total  amount  of 
tonnage,  including  steamers  in  service  at 
this  time,  is  not  less  than  80,000.  The 
steamers  leaving  for  the  upper  lakes  are  re- 
presented as  being  as  Inuch  crowded  with 
merchandise  as  they  have  been  since  the 
year  1836. — iV.  Y.  Courier. 


^ 


FAREWBIiliTO  A  RURAti  RESIDEKCB 

B7  URS.  L.   H.  SIGOtJRNET. 
< 

How  beautiful  it  stands, 

Behind  its  elm  tree's  screen, 
With  pure  and  Attic  cornice  crowned. 

All  graceful  and  seren«« 
Most  sweet,  yet  sad  it  is. 

Upon  ^on  scene  to  ffaze. 
And  list  its  inborn  melody,  . 

The  voice  of  other  days. 

For  there,  as  many  a  year 

Its  varied  chart  unrolled, 
I  hid  me  in  those  quiet  shades, 

j^nd  called  the  joys  of  old. 
I  called  them,  and  they  came. 

Where  vernal  buds  appeared. 
Or  where  the  vine  clad  summer  bower 

Its  temple  roof  upreared. 

Or  where  the  overarching  grove 

Spread  forth  its  conses  green. 
While  eye-bnght,  ana  asclepias  reared 

Their  untrained  stalks  between-— 
And  the  squirrel  from  the  bough 

Its  broKen  nuts  let  fall, 
And  the  merry,  merry  little  birds. 

Sang  at  his  festival. 

Yon  old  forsaken  nests 

Returning  spring  shall  cheer. 
And  thence  the  uimedged  robin  send 

His  greeting  wild  and  clear, — 
And  from  yon  clustering  vine, 

That  wreathes  the  casement  round, 
The  humming  bird's  unresting  wing 

Send  forth  a  whirring  sound — 

And  where  alternate  s|>Tings 

The  lilac's  purple  spire. 
Fast  by  .its  snowv  sister's  side. 

Or  where,  with  wings  of  fire, 
The  kingly  oriole  glancing  went 

Amid  the  foliage  rare. 
Shall  many  a  ^oup  of  childroi  tread— 

But  mine  will  not  be  there. 

Fain  would  I  know  what  forms 
The  mastery  here  would  keep : 

What  mother  in  my  nursery  fair 
Rock  her  young  babes  to  sleep  ; 

Yet  blessing  on  the  hallowed  spot, 
Though  here  no  more  I  stray. 


And  blessing  on  the  stranger-babes 
Who  in  those  halls  shall  play. 

Heaven  bless  you  too  my  plants. 

And  every  parent  bird, 
That  here,  among  the  nested  boughs. 

Above  its  young  hath  stirred, — 
I  kiss  your  trunks,  ye  ancient  trees. 

That  often  o'er  my  head 
The  blossoms  of  your  flowery  spring 

In  fragrant  shojirers  have  shed. 

Thou  too,  of  changeful  mood, 

I  thank  thee  sounding  stream. 
That  blent  thine  echo  with  my  thougnt. 

Or  woke  my  musing  dream, 
I  kneel  upon  the  verdant  turf. 

For  sure  my  thanks  are  due. 
To  moss-cup,  and  to  clover-leaf, 

That  gave  me  draughts  of  dew. 

To  each  perrennial  flower. 

Old  tenants  of  the  spot, 
The  broad  leafed  lily  of  the  vale. 

And  the  meek  foiget-me-not — 
To  every  daisy's  dappled  brow. 

To  every  violet  blue,  [ye*r 

Thanks ! — thanks !  may  each  returning 

Your  changeless  bloom  renew. 

Praise  to  our  father  God—  "* 

High  praise  in  solemn  lay — 
Alike  for  what  his  hand  hath  given. 

And  what  it  takes  away. 
And  to  some  other  loving  heart 

Mav  all  this  beauty  be 
The  dear  retreat,  the  Eden  home, 

It  long  hath  been  to  me. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Thursday,  June  21st,  1838. 


Vulcanized  India  Rubber, — Specimens  of 
what  has  been  called  **  Vulcanized  India  I^ub- 
ber,"  for  diminishing  the  vibration  of  railways, 
by  a  layer  of  the  material  being  introduced, 
instead  of  the  patent  feet,  between  the  base 
of  the  chair  and  the  surface  of  the  sleeper, 
have  been  lately  exhibited,  which  have  at« 
tracted  much  attention.  The  preparation  is  a 
mixture  of  caoutchouc  and  sulphur.  Its  elas- 
ticity is  said  to  be  of  a  surprising  character, 
and  it  is  also  said  to  be  preserved  under  in- 
tense pressure  for  a  long  period.  It  has  been 
tried  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  with 
success. 


The  Town  of  Rohe,  in  Western  New  York, 
contains  a  population  of  over  5000,  and  has 
been  built  up  by  factories  for  making  paddles 
and  oars  from  the  ash,  thousands  of^  which 
are  shipped  by  almost  every  vessel  for  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Russia,  and  throughout  all  the  East  The 
Junks  of  the  Chinese  are  now  aH  managed  by 
American  oars,  and  the  small  boats  of  all  En- 
rope  and  Asia  are  now  propelled  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  people  of  this  village, — N.  Y.  Ex- 
presi. 
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A  self-regulating  tide  guage  has  been  in- 
vented in  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  corresponding  heights  of  the  tide  by  a 
clock.  So  valuable  is  this  considered,  that 
orders  from  Uie  government  have  been  given 
for  many  of  them. 


M.  Chazallon,  of  Paris,  concludes,  after  sci- 
entific inquiries  on  the  tides  at  New  Zealand, 
that  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  tides  in- 
crease with  the  declination,  and  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  moon  appears  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  the  distance  ai  the  south  Dole  di- 
minishes. 


* 


Another  Fish  Stobt. — ^The  following 
is  the  best  "  fish  story  "  ever  told.  We 
copy  it  from  the  London  Morning  Chroni- 
cle  of  the  8d  inst : — "  As  a  party  of  gentle- 
men from  Glascow  were  out  a  fishmg  for 
eels  on  Saturday,  opposite  Helensburgh, 
one  of  them  hooked  a  fish  of  unusual  mag- 
nitude, which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  bring  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
This  being  at  length  achieved,  he  was  star- 
tled at  observing  an  unusual  appearance 
about  the  hiiad  of  the  fish — a  fine  large  eel 
at  least  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of  propor- 
tionate thicknessy  and  called  out  to  his  com- 
panions to  come  to  his  assistance.  By 
their  joint  exertions  it  was  hauled  alongside 
of  the  boat,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  ; 
and  it  was  discovered,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  that  it  actually  had  a  white  hat  on ! 
Its  head  had  gone,  by  some  means  or  other, 
clear  through  the  crown  of  the  hat,  which 
had  stuck  firmly  upon  its  dorsal  fin.  Much 
wonder  and  amusement  was  of  course  ex- 
cited by  the  circumstance,  and  the  hat  upon 
being  examined  was  found  marked  with  the 
initials  C.  K.  of  Glascow.  Inside  of  it  were 
found  several  small  crabs,  which  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  shelter  it  afilbrded  to  fasten 
themselves  upon  the  neck  of  the  eel,  and 
had  doubtless  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  animal.  The  hat  was 
carefully  taken  off,  and  the  eel,  as  if  re- 
lieved from  a  great  incumbrance,  appears 
to  have  suddenly  revived,  and  insinuated 
its  body  through  the  sleeve  of  a  shooting 
coat,  which*one  of  the  party  had  left  care- 
lessly hanging  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat. 
In  another  instant,  and  before  an  effort  could 
be  made  to  arrest  its  progress,  it  darted  over- 
board, coat  and  all,  to  tne  no  small  amaze- 
ment of  most  of  the  party,  and  to  the  con- 
sternation  of  the  luckless  wight  who  was  so 
unceremoniously  deprived  of  his  garment. 
In  the  pocket  of  the  coat  was  a  small  whis- 
key flask,  a  yellow  silk  handkerchief,  some 
railway  scrip,  a  promissory  note  due  on 


Monday,  (  this  day,)  besides  some  letters, 
some  of  which  were  of  a  tender  nature.^- 
The  gentleman,  whose  name  for  obvious 
reasons  we  suppress,  was  at  first  inclined 
to  jump  into  the  water  after  this  extraordi- 
nary depredator,  but  was  withheld  by  his 
companions,  who  forthwith  rowed  ashore. 
A  reward  was  immediately  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  eel  with  the  coat  on,  and 
we  understand  that  the  boatmen  of  Helens- 
burgh made  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
dunng  the  day  to  &11  in  with  it,  and  that 
they  will  recommence  operations  at  an 
early  hour  this  morning.  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  hat  of  C.  K.  remains  in  proper 
custody — little  the  worse  for  its  immersion ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  delivered 
over  to  him  upon  satisfactory  explanation  of 
his  propiietcnrship. — Alex.  Gazette, 


Sacred  Bban,  nelumbium,  C.  13.  O.  6. 
NimphaceOy  sp.  2.  A.  called  in  Ceylon,  ne- 
lumho.  It  i^  considered  a  sacred  plant  in 
Japan  and  the  East,  and  pleasing  to  the  De- 
ities. The  long  stalks  are  eaten  as  pot-herbs. 
It  grows  in  muddy  marshes,  and  is  cultiva- 
ted in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese  mandarins 
as  Lien  toha.  Both  seeds  and  roots  are  es- 
culent, sapid,  and  wholesonfie.  The  seeds, 
with  slices  of  the  roots,  kernels  of  apricots 
and  walnuts,  and  alternate  layers  of  ioe, 
are  served  up  to  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons at  table.  The  roots  are  also  laid  up 
in  winter  in  salt  and  vinegar.  The  seeds 
are  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  almond,  but 
of  a  still  more  delicate  taste.  The  ponds 
in  China,  are  generally  covered  with  it,  ex- 
hibiting a  very  beautiful  appearance,  the 
flowers  beinfi[  both  handsome  and  fragrant. 
It  sustains  the  cold  well,  and  might  proba- 
bly be  cultivated  here.  There  are  many 
varieties.  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to 
have  prepared  their  colocasia  from  the  root 
of  this  plant,  but  it  is  not  now  fopnd  in  that 
country;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
they  cultivated  it  with  great  care.  The 
Romans  also  made  many  e^rts  to  cultivate 
it,  as  well  as  modems  in  Europe.  They 
should  be  grown  in  a  tub  or  pot  partly  full 
of  water  all  the  time  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing. The  seed  will  keep  forty  years,  and 
flower  the  first  yeB,r,^CkapM8  Hand  Book 
of  Plants, 

Later  from  Msxico.-— We  have  dates 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  14th  of  September. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  sul- 
try and  rainy,  but  the  sickness  had  abated. 

The  war  fever  had  rather  calmed  down ; 
although  the  Mexicans  had  a  large  fi>roe, 
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some  10  or  13,000  men,  ready  to  inarch  oa 
to  Texas,  as  soon  as  means  could  be  raised* 

Money  was  scarce  at  Vera  Cruz,  and 
business  very  dull. 

The  troops  appear  to  be  willing  to  march 
if  their  rations  of  clothes  are  furnished. — 
There  had  been  but  four  foreign  arrivals  at 
Vera  Cruz  from  the  7th  of  August  to  the 
16th  of  September. 

A  horrible  murder  had  been  committed 
in  Vera  Cruz,  upon  the  persons  of  an  old 
Italian  and  his  wife.  They  were  murdered 
in  open  day,  and  in  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  of  the  city. 


INSTINCT  OF  A  GOOSE. 

The  following  incident  was  related  to  us 
by  a  highly  respectable  lady,  and  shows 
that  even  a  Goose,  is  not  destitute  of  the 
high  order  of  instinct. 

<<My  father  had  been  presented  by  old 
Governor  Gill  with  a  goose  imported  from 
Europe,  of  superior  beauty.  Like  the 
venerable  donor,  she  was  long  unblest  with 
progeny.  Whenever  the  other  geese 
brought  out  broods  of  goslings,  this  childless 
matron  manifested  great  uneasiness. — At 
length,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  mother,  the 
"  solitary  bird"  was  "  set"  on  duck  eggs. 
With  this  arrangement  she  appeared  to  be 
delighted,  and  the  duties  of  incubation  were 
performed  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  In  due 
time,  a  brood  of  young  ducklings  were  the 
reward  of  her  anxious  care.  No  mother 
was  ever  prouder  of  "  little  Willy"  when 
for  the  first  time,  he  exchanged  his  "  robe" 
for  masculine  dress,  than  was  mistress  goose 
of  her  fledglings.  She  led  them  to  water, 
and  initiated  them  in  aquatic  mysteries, 
brooded  them  with  tender  solicitude,  and 
duly  hissed  at  all  intruders  upon  her  domes- 
tic immtmities.  But  alas  for  all  joy,  a 
change  soon  came  over  the  brightness  of 
creature  bliss.  I  was  standing  at  my  win- 
dow one  morning  admiring  the  exhibition 
of  maternal  afiection,  when  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  a  family  of  goslings,  feeding 
quietly  some  ten  rods  distant.  She  paused, 
looked  at  her  ducklings,  then  at  the  family 
of  her  neififhbor,  then  at  her  own  again,  as 
though  solving  an  intricate  question.  At 
length,  it  seemed  that  light  had  broken 
upon  the  darkness  of  her  instinct,  and  for 
the  first  time  she  became  sensible  of  the 
deception  practised  upon  her,  and  discovered 
that  the  brood  she  had  so  painfully  nurtur* 
ed,  were  another  species  of  the  feathered 
tribe.  Her  rage  was  now  uncontrollable. 
With  a  fury  that  Socrates  never  wiuiesscd, 
she  seized  tne  innocent  objects  of  her  new- 


bom  hatred  ij  ^^  neck,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments they  w^re  all  luring  lifeless  around 
her.  Having  thus  finished  her  work  of 
death,  she  uUered  a  scream  as  loud  as  that 
which  saved  Rome,  assaulted  the  goose 
whose  legitimate  family  had  excited  her 
envy,  drove  her  out  of  the  yard  and  took 
possession  of  her  brood,  and  brought  them 
up  as  though  they  had  been  the  offepring 
of  her  own  eggs.  Has  any  student  of 
natural  history  a  veritable  parallel  of  this 
Goose  story  ? — Salem  Observer. 

RECEIPTS. 

**  [Mr.  Dwight.  As  this  Is  the  season  for 
Quinces,  I  send  you  two  receipts  for  Quince 
Marmalade f  published  88  years  ago.  The 
first  I  have  tried,  and  know  to  be  excellent, 
and  do  not  doubt  the  other  is  as  much 
so.— A."! 

Red  Marmalade* 

To  2  pounds  of  quince  put  3-4  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  and  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  them  till 
they  are  tender,  take  them  out  and  bruise* 
them,, then  put  them  back  into  the  liquor,  and 
boil  them  gently  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Put  It  into  bowls  or  jars,  so  shaped 
that  it  can  be  turned  out,  so  as  to  be  cut  in 
slices.  I 

Vfkite  Marmalade, 

The  same  quantity  of  water  and  of  sugar 
as  the  other ;  only  let  the  quinces  boil  tender, 
before  you  put  in  the  sugar. 

*  Mash  them  with  a  wooden  spoon ; — the 
quinces  should  be  pared,  cored  and  quartered. 
Small  pieces  will  answer  as  welL 

Nb^y  York  Historical  Society. — ^The 
first  fall  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  in  the  University,  the 
Vice  President,  the  Hon.  Luther  Bradish, 
presiding,  in  the  absence  of  the  venerable 
Albert  Gallatin.  Aflerthe  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  domestic 
and  foreign  correspondence  was  read  by 
the  Secretaries.  The  Librarian  reported 
various  valuable  donations,  including  a 
copy  of  the  Biographic  Universelle,  the 
gift  of  H.  Onderdonk,  Esq.,  a  series  of  pub- 
lic documents,  &c.  After  various  other 
usual  business  of  the  Society,  the  attention 
of  members  was  called  to  a  paper  by  Hon. 
William  W.  Campbell,  on  the  employment 
of  the  Indians  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  by  the  British  Government :  commen- 
cing whh  a  graphic  and  animated  sketch 
of  the  career  of  Sir.  William  Johnson.— 
He  traced  the  office  of  Indian  Agent,  while 
filled  by  that  gentleman  and  his  son-in-law 
Colonel  Guy  Johnson  in  his  various  rela- 
tion with  the  Five  Nations  and  the  British 
Government,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolutionary  era. 
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I  THE  AIIiANTUUS. 

,  The  Ailanlhiu  is  a  remBrkably  gruelul,   flrg&nl 

I  linde  tree,  rcoeuly  intri>dt]Ded  exteniivdr  JDlo  llifi 

I  iHrt  odhs  couniry.    Ii  poweua  tbe  niuiipiil  quali- 

I  lies  of  a  good  ahode-lree — beamy.  rapkiKrowlh,  adnp- 

I  lion  lo  aliDOtt  evury  dlmalB  and  Boil,  and  Ireedom  from 

,       Tbii  tree,  at  bu  been  Bicerlaired  by  careful  ntquiria* 

,    madgbf  Ur.  Brown,  waiGnl  imported  into  the  United 

,    Stale*  about  the  year  1T8S,  by  Mr.  Uamillon  ;  and  the 

'--m  Iree  now  Btanding,   in  Prali'sGardpn,  near  Phi- 

— lelphia,  n  lbs  aucccmx  oTone  Iben  imporled,  whkh 

I   long  flouTJBhed  OD  Ibe  aame  ppot.    The  Aifinthm  wrs 

'    tHerwaidi  inmdiieed  inio  Rhods  lelimd  from  Sooth 

'    America,  whers  ll  kaa  apiead ;   and  Ur.  Prince  of 

Piuiliiiw,  oboal  40  years  mo,  imported  u  from  France 

totiha  Frenoh  alder.    WiiTiin  twelve  orfiftaen  yeara 

it  hai  begun  to  excite  aoention,  BLd  it  ia  now  Ibe  moat 

bvorilB  tree  in  New  Yorb  and  other  placea  where  fl 

is  Ituown     Tbe  scarcity  of  seed  lias  tended  lo  prevent 

us  mote  ezlea.iive  propaRatlon ;  but  now  ibat  ibey  can 

I    be  procured  in  conaidemble  qwDtiiies,  it  isimporiBnt 

J    Ihai  they  should  b«  scaltered  widely  through  Ihe  couniry, 

I    wdlbsl  thote  who  appreeiata  the  value  of  fine  tieea, 

■   — '  -he  FmbeUiahmeiit  of  eroonds,  should  bo  infonaeii 

is  subieel. 
,       _-.'.  Downing  m  the  aecoi^d  edition  of  hii  elceant 
I    Work  on  hmdicape  aaidening,  rrmarts  (bat  the  Allan. 
'ho*  reeeivn  ihe  l«Gl  well,  and  addi  a  beautiful  varie- 
r  lo  the  foliaKC  oiotbsr  n^ea,  wiib  which  il  should  ba 
nli-nalngled.    In  appearance  il  bean  a,  degree  of  re- 
emblaoce  lo  the  palm  :  so  that  II  sometimes  gives  a 
emi'lrapioal  aqiei^  to  a  landscape. 
The  Ailaniboi  Is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  proba- 
>   bly  of  Jsnn  ;  and  its  name  is  ssid  to  mean  in  the  Ian- 
I    ^a^e  ofihsl  Island,  the  Tree  of  Heaven,    Tbs  timbat 
'    II  good  for  fuel  and  for  other  porpoaes.    In  Prance  It 
is  esteemed  for  cabinet-work.    In  rspidity  of  growth 
'    when  yourg,  it  exceeds  ahnost  all  other  trees. 

Every  peison  baa  it  in  hii  power  lo  promolo  the  im 

KTMnent  of  hia  neighborhood,  hy  incrseeingtheni'm- 
of  taeful  trees,  or  by  Inciting  oiheis  to  do  bo.    Ex 


ihe  public  benefit,  and  Ihe  eichenieDlof  a  spintofoo- 

opeial  on,  much  more  msy  be  nccontpliBheiL  Infoima- 
.Ijii  may  be  ensily  difliiti  d  liy  conVFrmtion ;  domrnnt 
iBile  may  be  called  forth,  and  piovisiun  soon  made  for 
imponsnl  and  laBlin;!  i[Dpni*emeiils.    We  are  indehtol 


Tbta  subject  bos  etigaged  ifae  •iieniko  of  I 
the  editor  of  this  Masaxioe    wmu    jctn; 
BndiheobstacleahereiincireeiisiiDgMenDow  | 
to  be  remoTed.     Tlie  control  of  a  cheap,  pop-  t 
ular,  Boil  illustiaied  weekly  publicaiioa,  and 
■be  present  facility  of  iiansiniliingaeedi,  srcm  j 
lo  oner  sufficient  encouragement ;  and  hevill 
begin  ai  once  by  sending  seeds  of  the  Ailati-  ( 
thus  to  individuals  in  oil  parts  ortherouniif,  > 
inviting  ihem  to  co-operate  on  a  Bimple  pl»,  I 
wbicb,  for  a  few  ceo  is,  will  at  once  placet  \ 
Bufficieoi  number  of  seeds  in  the  hands  of  seie-  j 
ral  of  bis  neighbors,  for  a  few  cculs  each :  bo  i 
ihal  neiiber  time  nor  moticy  worth  mcfliiw 
ing,  need   be  expended.    If  this  eiperineai  S 
should  be  encouraged  Ly  a  spirit  of  co-Spera-  i 
lion,  other  sleps  will  herealicr  be  tak»,  g( 
equal  iniporiance,  and  some  of  them  of  a  like  > 
naiurc.    Ah  tbe  American  Penny  Magwine  J 
will  be  the  vehiclo  through  which  informstiw 
will  be  communicated   on  these  Bnhjecis,  it  ) 
will  beimporiantthata  few  copies  of  il  should  t 
red  in  each    neighboihood  ;  and  the  i 


Direct  Ions  r< 

NaWial    Order,    XaHtioxylaeta — LinnttaB  Syilt*  j 

PelygtHaia  Monoa^/t.  I 

Ftsnt  Ihe  sc  ds  in  the  Antumn,  if  ponible.   E(rp 

greenewsid  around  Ihe  youngireeSilDpreventBOcka*  j 

Late  in  tlie  Aummn  cut  thtm  off  neat  Ihe  groood,  lod  ) 

the  new  Sp.ing  each  root  will  si  oi.t  up  s  slniibl  md  ) 

IhriPy  alem,  and  probably  grow  from  five  to  len<r  1 

twelve  feet  high  ( 

1(  you  wish  to  propagate  iho  trees  sfeedily,  nmfft  ( 

the  turf;  and  In  the  Autumn    -  ■   '  -    '-  -*- 


ra  will  then  grow,  hi 
)  slanien  Bowers  gi 


^bo" 


,   ') 


>  seed.    Tbe  seed  Bj 


irsonireesiorSyjW 
old,  and  are  ripe  about  the  end  of  Seplembo.  11» 

Kice  of  Ihe  iraei  When  two  years  old  in  Mew  i<Bi  ■>  ( 
50  each.  'i 
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NORMON   PEASANTS   WORSHIPPING   ROMISH   IDOLS. 


England  was  conquered  by  the  Normans, 
under  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in 
1066,  in  consequence  of  which  a  general 
system  of  change  was  introduced,  which 
bus  more  oi  less  affecied  almost  every  de- 
partment of  public  and  private  affairs.  To 
the  present  day,  and  even  in  our  own  coun- 
try, we  meet  every  day,  and  every  moment, 
in  the  words  we  speak  if  noihing  else,  soms 
lemnant  to  remind  an  intelligent  man  of  the 
Norman     conquest.      Many    writers    and 


readers  habitually  regard  that  erent  in  «  ', 
iiiTorable  point  of  view,  because  it  vna  nie- 
ceeded  by  a  period  of  grmter  |niblic  ttu- 
quillity,  and  because  the  French  are  gener- 
ally considered  as  having  been  farther  ad- 
vanced in  refinement,  or  at  least  in  civilia- 
IJOD,  than  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whom  they 
subjected  to  their  power,  and,  in  •  con> 
siderabli!  degrre,  to  their  language,  ciutoma 
and  laws. 

Civilization,  however,  is  an  exceedingly   ' 
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mdefiDite  term ;  and,  the  sooner  we  obtain 
just  and  clear  ideas  respecting  its  true 
foundations  the  better.  Civilization  should 
brTtewed  in  distinct  aspects,  as  it  relates  to 
ntiysicat^  intellectual  and  moral  things; 
and  we  ^ould  learn  to  appreciate  it  in  its 
different  states  and  degrees,  according  to 
their  relative  value.  An  American  feels 
the  difierence  between  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual condition  and  that  of  Southern 
Eurc  pe,  when  he  witnesses  scenes  like  that 
above  depicted,  which  daily  and  hourly  oc- 
cur in  thousands  of  Romish  churches. 
Probably  every  one  of  our  readers,  at  such 
a  sight,  would  make  the  reflection :  <<  These 
people  are  wholly  unlike  us."  We  never 
see  such  an  expression  of  countenance,  such 
degraded  postures,  such  a  look  of  abject 
subjection,  mingled  with  a  stolidity  of  as- 
pect, which  likens  the  human  countenance 
to  that  of  the  brute.  Yet  such  is  one  of 
the  natural  effects  of  idolatry,  imposed  by 
a  priesthood,  whatever  be  the  age,  the 
country,  or  the  object 

These  persons,  attracted  by  the  reputed 

sanctity,  or  miraculous  powers  of  the  image 

enclosed  in  the  case  before  them,  or  driven^ 

by  the  commands  of  their  confessors  to  do 

penance  before  it,  are  engaged  in  several 

different  acts  of  devotion.     The  greater  part 

of  the  lumber  are  kneeling  and  repeating 

prayers ;  while  the  man  in  the  foreground 

appears  to  be  making  an  offering  of  some 

thing  he  values,  or    raising  it  to  receive 

some  holy  influence  by  the  touch.     All  this 

s  done  under  a  belief  in  superstitions  which 

we.  utterly  reject,  and  with  pity,  contempt, 

and  abhorrence  : — contempt  for  their  child- 

r'  ishnete  and  want  of  evidence,  abhorrence 

^    fbr' their  opposition  to  the  commands  and 

V  the  honor  of  God,  and  pity  for  the  poor 

j!  '^^ctiras  of  ignorance  and  imposture. 

(J   '    Sometimes  a  glass  case  is  put  up  in  a 

^  church  or  a  convent,   in  which  a  living 

r  sainiis  exhibited,  as  an  object  of  worship. 

■  'SoiAe  poor  devotee,  emaciated  to  skin  and 

.^'^bonef  bya  long  course  of  fasting,  Avakeful- 

,    ness  and  perhaps  hard  labor,  is  declared  to 

'fce    in   a  state    of    heavenly  extacy,   with 

\  -ihe-eoul  absent  from  the  bodv  ;   and  such 


persons  have  been  occasionally  exhibited, 
as  of  great  sanctity,  and  whose  emanatioDS 
of  miraculous  influence,  communicate  bene-  | 
fits  of  different  kinds  to  those  who  approach,  } 
touch,  or  pray  to  them. 

Now  the  Saxons  were  ignorant  and  supa^ 
stitious ;  and  Christianity  had  been  corrup- 
ted   long  before   the    Norman  Conquest 
But  the  Normans  were  more  superstitions, 
and  much  more  subjected  to  Rome.    By  in* 
troducing  and  confirming  Romish  ioflueDce, 
they  did  a  great  and  lasting  injury  to  Eng-  ^ 
land,  the  remains  of  which  we  are  not  at  a ) 
loss  to  perceive  at  the  present  day.    There  \ 
are  those  even  among  us,  who  still  prefer 
that  old  system  of  superstition  and  ignor.  ( 
ance,  with    the  exaltation  of  an  arrogant ) 
priesthood,    and    the    degradation  of  the ; 
people  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  so  long  ) 
after  the  Bible  has  overturned  it  in  Eog- ; 
land,  and  founded,  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, a  powerful  and  prosperous  state,  oq  ; 
principles  of  a  nature  exactly  the  opposite.  | 
One  bible  would  be  enough  to  drive  from 
the  idol   every  on^  of  its  devotees;  and 
a  few  copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  the 
Pope  seriously  assures  us  in  his  late  Bull, 
would  shake  the  whole  system  of  Rome, 
throughout  the  peninsula  of  Italy. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  views  with  which 
superficial  minds  may  regard  the  conquest ' 
of  England  by  the  Normans,  intelligent ; 
Christians  can  hardly  fail  to  concur  with  , 
Mr.  Sullivan,  in  that  forcible  passage  which  ( 
we  have  already  quoted,  in  the  28th  num- ; 
her  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine,  j 
(page  443d.,)  in  which  he  says  :— 

"  So  far  as  can  be  discerned,  in  looking  / 
back  through  the  obscurity  of  ages,  it  was  { 
a  grievous  and  unmitigated  misfortune  to } 
the  Saxon  race,  to  England  and  to  the  j 
world,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had  not 
been  conquered  and  slain  himself,  insteaJ 
of  HaroW,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings."        > 

The  use  of  barley  in  preparing  fermentw 
liquors  is  verv  ancient.  Its  inreniion  is  as- 
cribed to  the  Egyptians.  In  Nubia  the  grett 
ears  are  boiled  m  water  and  eaten  with  nult 
The  beer  of  the  Greeks  was  called  hoTU^ 
wine.  The  ancient  Germans  also  made  wiw 
of  it.     It  was  the  general  drink  of  ih«  Anglo  j 
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SazonSy  wine  being  the  'drink  of  **  elders  and 
the  wise,'^  they  did  not,  however,  use  hops  in 
their  ale,  as  these  were  first  used  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  and  in  England  two  centuries  after- 
wards. There  are  more  than  30  millions  of 
bushels  of  barley  annually  converted  into 
malt  in  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  8  mil- 
lions of  barrels  or  288  millions  of  gallons  of 
beer  made,  of  which  four-fifihs  are  strong 
beer. 

One  would  think  from  this — and  certainly 
not  without  reason — that,  in  addition  to  the 
vast  quantities  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits 
made,  imported  and  drank  in  that  country, 
that  it  must  be  a  *Mand  of  drunkenness';" 
and  when  we  find  this  statement  accompanied 
by  the  following  remarks  from  the  professedly 
pure  and  philanthropic  source  from  whence 
it  is  derived,  the  fact  is  not  more  startling 
than  the  conclusions  are  mortifying.  **  This 
is»''  says  the  commentator,  '*  a  consumption 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  a  favorite 
beverage,  which  indicates  a  distrilution  of 
the  national  wealth,  satisfactory  hy  compart' 
son  with  the  general  poverty  of  less  advanced 
periods  of  civilization  in  our  ovm  cotcntr^f 
and  with  that  of  less  industrtoxa  nations  in 
our  own  day^ 

We  might  enquire,  perhaps,  without  beinff 
charged  with  presumption,  if  "the  annual 
distribution"  of  40  millions  of  bushels  of 
barley,  thus  in  oOr  opinion  infinitely  worse 
than  wasted,  to  hungry  millions  of  poor, 
would  not  *'  indicate**  a  far  more  **  satisfac- 
tory  distribution  of  the  national  wealth  V* 

55,000  acres  of  land  were  occupied  in  1838 
in|the  cultivation  of  hops,  and  the  malt  on 
which  duty  was  paid  was  40,505,566  bushels ; 
and  m  1836,  44,387,719  bushels.  Estimating 
the  product  at  30  bushels  the  acre,  the  land 
which  this  must  occupy,  is  ]47,959i  acres,  to 
which  add  that  occupied  by  hops,  and  the 
land  employed  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
malt  liquor,  would  be  202,950i  acres  of  prime 
soil.  Calculating  the  M>il  to  produce  the 
same  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  as  ot  bar- 
ley consumed,  as  above,  and  each  bushel  at 
601bs.,  the  product  would  be  2,663,263,140 
lbs.  Now,  estimating  500  lbs.  to  support  one 
person,  or  as  equal  to  480  lbs.  of  flour,  the 
estimated  annual  consumption  of  each  in- 
dividual, and  this  land  would  support  5,326,- 
526  persons !  who  are,  in  fact,  deprived  ot 
bread  by  this  **  satisfactory  distribution  of 
the  national  wealth  ! ' — to  say  nothing  of  its 
wretched  and  destructive  eifects ;  or,  to  use 
more  apt  words,  **  the  poverty  of  less  ad- 
vanced periods  of  civilization  ! 

The  beer  manufactured  in  Great  Brhain  and 

Ireland,  according  to  the  returns  of  1830, 

which  are  the  last,  was  over  9,900,000  bar- 

I  rels  !  or  342,000,000  gallons  (!)  the  proportion 

for  Ireland  being  estimated  at  one  million  of 

\  barrels,  or  36,000,000  of  ^llons.    In  view  of 

!  such  facts,  another  emment  British   writer 

says,  *'  Barley  ranks,  in  importance,  next  to 


y 


wheat,  as  aflfording  an  innocent  and  invigor* 
ating  fermented  liptior,** 

Besides  this  there  were  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  m  1840,  8,518,489  gallons  of  wine» 
6,451,743  of  which  were  retained  for  hom# 
consumption.  There  was  also  imported  da- 
ring the  same  year  8,011,017  galls,  of  ardent 
spirits.  If  these  amounts  be  added  to  the 
foregoing,  viz. :  9.500,000  barrels,  or  342,000,- 
000  gallons  of  ale,  beer  and  porter  made  an4 
sold  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  per  re- 
turns* of  1830,  the  result  is  (deductings  say 
two  million  gallons  ol*  spirits  for  exportation,) 
354,462,750  gallons!  of  these  alcoholio 
liquors  drank  there  annually  !  But  this  does 
not  include  the  large  quantities  of  gin,  wine 
and  rimi,  manufactured  throughout  the  king^ 
dom,  or  the  many  thousands  of  private 
breweries. — Chapin^s  Hand  Booh  of  Plants. 

The  changes  produced  in  plants  by  the  as- 
similation 01  the  various  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed,  are  the  results  of  chemi- 
cal action,  and  are  traceable  from  the  gem 
to  the  full-grown  plant  and  fruit  Water  and 
carbon  are  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts, 
and  these  enter  into  new  forms  and  combina- 
tions to  constitute  their  solid  portions.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  water  imites  with  the  carboo, 
received  through  the  leaves  from  the  air,  to 
form  oils,  resins,  sugar,  etc.  The  oxygen  of 
the  water  combines  with  fluids  to  form  acids, 
etc.,  and  is  also  giyen  off  from  the  leaves 
in  the  form  of  gas. 

The  reproduction  of  plants  is  by  evolution, 
which  in  process  and  effect  is  similar  to  that 
of  animals.  They  are  endowed  with  organs 
which  distinguish  sexes  and  which  are  gene- 
rally observable,  but  which  change  after  evo- 
lution. The  polen  or  farina,  the  seminal  prin- 
ciple of  plants,  is  contained  in  vessels  called 
anthers,  A  part  of  this  penetrates  the  stigma, 
the  head  of  the  instil,  and  is  conveyed  to  the 
ovary  of  particular  plants,  and  there  the  germ 
or  ovules  are  aflected.  Both  sexes  are  onited 
in  one  flower  in  most  plants ;  in  others  they 
are  separated,  and  the  former  is  therefore 
called  a  periect  flower,  while  the  latter  is 
called  male  and  female.  These  last  stand  on 
one  s:em,  or  are  attached  to  different  planis. 
Evolution  is  consequently  most  perfect  and 
most  readily  effected  in  the  perfect  flowers,  as 
they  are  called,  and  likewise  when  the  stem 
has' male  and  female  blossoms.  But  where 
the  two  sexes  are  entirely  separated,  evolution 
takes  place  only  where  the  plants  are  suffi- 
ciently near  for  the  polen  of  one  to  be  carried 
by  the  wind,  by  insects,  or  by  artificial  means 
to  the  other.  Should  this  not  take  plane,  the 
germ  falls  off,  or  the  partial  fruit  is  ucapable 
of  germination.  Glands  within  the  flowers 
secrete  honey  and  attract  insects  which  pow- 
der parts  of  their  body  with  polen,  and  when 
visiting  flowers  of  another  kind  ihey  depoaite 
it.  In  others  it  is  said  also,  where  perfect 
flowers  of  the  two  sexes  are  not  near,  small 
flies  being  attracted  by  the  honey  of  one  flower, 
are  suddenly  enclosed  by  it,  and,  in  their  en- 
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deavors  to  escape,  necessarily  deposit  the  po- 
len  obtained  from  other  flowers.  On  this  sys- 
tem of  sexes,  Linnaeus  founded  his  arrange- 
raent  of  plants.  Further  outlines  of  this  will 
be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  treatise,  and 
scientific  terms  will  be  defined  by  the  glossa- 
ry at  the  end  of  the  volume.  We  have,  how- 
ever, studiously  avoided  technical  language 
where  it  has  been  possible,  wishing  to  render 
vegetable  physiology  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
useful. — Hand  Book  of  Plants, 


lilVIITG  SKETCHES  OF    ITALY— No.  9. 


The  Miracles  of  Saint  Filumena^  the  newest 

Romish  Saint* 

We  commence  to  day  a  brief  history  of  the 
great  impostures  now  actively  and  extensively 
playing  off  in  all  quarters  of  the  world,  under 
the  name  of  a  New  Saint ;  and  we  wish  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind  through  the  whole 
course  of  what  we  shall  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  that  we  give  nothing  of  our  own,  not 
a  word  from  any  opponent  of  the  system  which 
we  are  exposing, —  but  that  every  statement 
is  taken  without  any  misrepresentation  or  col- 
oring whatever,  from  a  book  composed  and 
published  by  a  devotee  of  Rome,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  oflScial  recommendation  of  Ro- 
mish Bishops.  That  work  is  a  small  and 
cheap  volume  in  French,  designed  for  circula- 
tion among  the  people ;  printed  in  Switzer- 
land, and  procured  in  Canada.  The  preface 
informs  us  that  it  is  an  abridgement  of  two 
much  larger  works  in  the  Italian  language, 
published  by  Don  Francisco  de  Lucia,  of  which 
large  editions  are  said  to  have  been  published. 
Now,  as  the  history  of  St.  Filumena  as  here 
presented,  developes  enough  of  the  machine- 
ry by  which  certain  classes  of  Romish  impos- 
tures are  commenced,  carried  on,  extended, 
and  perpetuated,  we  have  felt  a  particu- 
lar desire  to  have  our  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  latest  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  ''Lives 
of  Saints,"  referred  to  in  the  last  number  of 
the  American  Penny  Magazine.  (Page  559.) 

Our  readers  will  see,  in  what  is  to  follow, 
that  the  whole  of  this  great  system  of  impos- 
ture has  been  **  got  up,"  as  we  vulgarly  ex- 
press it,  as  a  mere  money  speculation,  by  a 
man  from  Naples,  who  went' to  Rome  for  the 
express  purpose  of  "  raising  the  wind  "  by  a 
new  trick  on  an  old  plan;  that  he  brought  in- 
to his  scheme  a  variety  of  business  operations, 
particularly  the  manufacture,  puffing,  and  sale 
of  books,  lithographic  pictures,  images  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  cards  and  what  not,  that  he  op- 


erated through  the  superstitions  of  many,  and 
probably  the  cupidity  of  not  a  few,  to  enable 
and  to  aid  him  in  his  schemes  ;  that  this  man, 
this  author,  publisher,  puffer  and  hawker  of 
books — this  distributor  of  pictures  and  utterer 
of  wonderful  tales  of  miracles,  this  exciter  of  S 
villages  and  cities,  this  leader  of  processions, 
procurer  of  banners,  shrines,  and  statues,  and 
their  seller  also ;  this  companion  of  monks, 
priests,  bishops  and  cardinals,  and  be  who  in- 
duced many  of  them  to  lend  their  countenance 
and  aid  to  his  schemes,  by  doing  much  of  his 
work  in  their  convents,  parishes,  dioceses,  &c 
this  truly  business  character,  so  skilled  in  pro- 
curing recommendations  and  certificates  of 
miracles,  signed  by  persons  of  influence,  sod 
a  warm  eulogium  of  his  '*  wonder-working  " 
Saint  Filumena,  and  who  has  succeeded  in 
extending  her  worship,  as  the  book  infopus 
us,  to  '*  the  most  illustrious  and  populous 
cities  of  Europe,"  and  **  by  zealous  missiona- 
ries into  China,  Japan,  and  many  Catholic  es- 
tablishments of  America  and  Asia," — this  man 
is  A  JESUIT ! 

A  word  more  on  the  authority  of  the  work 
from  which  we  take  the  following  statements. 
One  of  the  Italian  books  from  which  it  was 
compiled,  ''bears  the  imprimatur  of  the  Holy 
Office,*'  ( that  is,  the  formal  approbation  of 
the  Inquisition,)  and  the  little  work  itself  is 
accompanied  by  the  official  certificate  of  "Pienre 
Tobie,  Bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva."— 
The  passages  which  we  have  translated  lit- 
erally, will  be  distinguished  by  quotation 
marks. 


Discovery  of  the  Relics  of  Saint  Filumena, 

"  Th«  body  of  Saint  Filumena  was  found  in 
1802,  on  the  25th  of  May,  during  the  excara- 
tions  which  are  annually  made  at  Rome,  in 
places  consecrated  by  the  burial  of  Saints.— 
They  were  made  that  year  in  the  Catacombs 
of  Saint  Priscilla,  on  the  new  Salarian  Waf. 
A  singular  sepulchral  stone  was  first  discor- 
ered ;  it  was  made  of  baked  earth  and  presen* 
ted  several  mysterious  symbols  which  had  al- 
lusion to  a  virgin  and  a  martyr.    These  were 

divided  by  a  transverse  line,  formed  by  an  in- 
scription, the  first  and  last  letters  of  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  efiaced  by  the  tools  of 
the  workmen  in  attempting  to  detach  it  from 
the  tomb.    It  was  thus : — 

'*  (  Fl  )  LUMKNA,  TAH  TECUM.      Fl  (AT).*" 


[*The  name  Filumena  is  now  generalljr  | 
supposed  to  be  of  La  tin  origin,  from  ^w/w"**  / 
n9s.  the  daughter  of  lighL  I 
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**  History  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Filu- 
mena.^^  [  Also,  the  symbols  and  the  visions, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  are  interpreted."] 

"The  martyrdom  of  Saint  Filumena  is 
known  only  from  the  symbols  drawn  upon  the 
sepulchral  stone  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  the  revelations  made  to  different  persons 
by  the  same  saint  Let  us  begin  with  the 
former." 

The  symbols  are  described  and  interpre- 
ted in  the  following  order  and  manner : 

Ist.  An  anchor,  mdicating  death  by  drown- 
ing. 2d.  An  arrow,  to  show  that  this  weapon 
was  used  to  wound.  3d.  A  palm,  to  intimate 
victory  in  death.  4th.  A  whip,  such  as  was 
sometimes  loaded  with  lead.  5th.  Two  other 
arrows,  showing  a  repetition  of  punishment. — 
**  One  with  its  point  reversed,  denotes  a  mira- 
cle, like  that  performed  on  Mount  Gargano, 
when  an  oxherd  who  had  thrown  an  arrow  at 
a  bull  in  a  cave,  where  he  had  sought  refuge, 
and  since  consecrated  to  the  arch-angel  Mi- 
chael, saw  it  rebound  and  fall  at  his  feet-* 
6tb.  Finally  a  lilly,  the  symbol  ofa  virgin  and 
innocence,  **  which  invites  the  Church  to  hon- 
or her  under  the  glorious  titles  of  martyr  and 
virgin.'* 

"  Let  us  now  see  whether  the  revelations 
of  which  we  have  spoken  agree  with  these 
different  signs." 

[The  book  then  proceeds,  with  a  gravity 
perfectly  ridjculous  to  a  reader  of  any  intelli- 
gence, to  narrate  the  following  tales,  without 
giving  a  single  witness  or  piece  of  evidence  to 
support  them.  Yet,  so  degraded  is  the  mind 
of  man  under  Romish  education,  that  he  gains 
credit  in  Italy. 

This  inscription  was  interpreted,  or  partly 
deciphered,  by  the  assistance  of  (a  very  dis- 
interested personage  ! )  Father  Marion  Parme- 
nio — a  Jesuit.] 

<*The  stone  having  been  removed,  the  pre- 
cious relics  of  the  holy  martyr  were  presented 
to  view  ;  and  close  beside  them  was  a  glass 
vase,  extremely  small,  half  entire  and  half 
broken,  whose  sides  were  covered  with  dry 
blood.  •  •  While  the  persons  present  were 
occupied  in  detaching  the  blood  from  the 
pieces  of  the  vase,  and  were  puitinf  these, 
with  the  greatest  care  even  the  smallest  bits, 
in  an  urn  of  cut  gl^ss,  several  men  of  cultiva- 
ted miners  among  them  were  astonished  at 
seeing  the  urn  all  at  once  sparkling  in  their 
sight  They  came  nearer — they  considered 
the  prodigious  phenomenon  at  their  leisure, 
and  with  sentiments  of  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion, united  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
they  gave  thanks  to  God  who  glorifies  bim- 
seU  in  his  saints." 

The  sacred  particles  on  falling  from  the  vase 
into  the  urn,  transformed  themselves  into  dif- 
ferent precious  and  brilliant  substances ;  and 
it  was  a  permanent  transformation." 

[This  wonderful  appearance  of  the  parti- 
cles is  regarded  by  the  writer  as  a  ful6iment 
of  the  passage  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  3. 
7.  **  The  just  shall  shine  as  the  son, — and 


like  stars."  He  says  that  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar phenomenon  is  mentioned  in  the^life  of  St 
John  Nepomucene,  whose  body  having  been 
thrown  mto  water,  appeared  at  night  as  if 
wrapped  in  a  garment  of  fire.] 

"  It  is  well  to  remark,  first  that  these  rev- 
elations were  made  to  three  different  persons ; 
the  first  of  whom  was  a  youn^^  artisan,  very 
well  known  to  Don  Francisco  de  Lucia,  who, 
in  his  work  which  has  been  circulated  by 
thousands  of  copies  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
and  the  surrounding  states,  bears  public  wit- 
ness to  the  purity  of  his  conscience  and  his 
solid  piety. 

The  second  is  a  zealous  priest,  now  a  canon, 
whose  devotion  to  the  holy  virgin,  whose 
praises  he  sounds  everywhere,  deserves  very 
special  grace. 

The  third  and  last  is  one  of  the  young 
women  consecrated  to  God  in  a  rigid  cloister 
in  Naples,  about  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
these  three  persons  were  unacquainted  with 
each  other,  having  never  held  any  kind  of  in- 
tercourse, and  dwelling  in  very  distant 
places. 

And  finally,  the  recitals  which  they  have 
given,  whether  in  conversation  or  writin^^, 
evidently  agree  in  the  main  outline,  and  m 
the  principal  circumstances  with  the  epitaph 
we  have  explained  above,  and  give  it  a  devel- 
opement  both  clear  and  edifying,  by  the  de- 
tails which  they  furnish." 

[1st.  Vision.  By  a  young  artisan.  Given 
as  in  his  own  words.] 

"  I  saw  the  tyrant  Dioclesian,  deeply  in 
love  with  the  virgin  Filumena.  He  con- 
demned her  to  different  torments,  and  contin- 
ually flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that  their 
severity  would  overcome  her  courage."  "  But 
seeing  that  all  his  hopes  were  vain,  and  that 
nothing  could  conquer  the  resolute  will  of  the 
holy  martyr,  he  fell  into  an  excess  of  madness, 
and  in  the  rage  which  then  agitated  him,  he 
complained  that  he  could  not  make  her  be- 
come his  wife.  Finally,  after  having  put  her 
to  the  endurance  of  several  tortures,  (  and  he 
mentions  particularly  the*same  which  are  in- 
dicated by  the  sepulchral  stone,  and  of  which 
he  had  absolutely  no  knowledge,)  the  tyrant 
had  her  beheaded.  This  order  had  hardlv 
been  executed,  when  despair  seized  his  soul. 
He  was  then  heard  to  exclaim :  *  It  is  all  over 
then,  Filumena  will  never  be  my  wife  !  She 
was  a  rebel  against  my  will  to  the  last  breath. 
She  is  dead  ;  how  can  I  survive  her  !*  And 
while  saying  these  words,  he  seized  hold  of 
his  beard  in  furvt  fell  into  friglitful  convulsions, 
and  throwing  himself  from  the  summit  of  his 
throne  down  upon  the  pavement,  seized  with 
his  teeth  everything  near  him,  and  said  he 
would  be  no  longer  emperor." 

**  Such,  in  few  words,  is  an  outline  of  the 
vision  with  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  visit 
a  simple,  ignorant  man :  a  vision  which  is  in 
conformity  with  what  history  teaches  us  of 
the  last  years  of  Diocletian,  (or  at  least  of  what 
it  gives  us  to  imderstand  of  them)."  [p.  27.) 
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AGRICULTURAL.. 

NEW   ZBAIiAND  FLAX. 

PVom  "  Brodie's  Rmtarkt  oh  ths  past  and  prtsmt 
state  of  New  Zealand  " 

It  is  surprising,  that  although  so  much 
coaourrent  testimony  has  been  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  great  importance  of  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  New  Zealand  flax,  the 
subject  has  met  with  such  a  small  shire  of 
encouragement  in  England  with  a  view  to 
practical  results.  Many  causes,  uncon- 
nected with  the  peculiar  subject  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  phormium  tenax  have  ope- 
rated to  occasion  the  long  delay  that  has 
taken  place  without  any  experiments  being 
undertaken  upon  a  large  scale,  but  the  prin- 
cipal reason  has  been  the  want  of  adequate 
machinery  for  properly  preparing  the  fibre. 
But  I  am  now  happy  to  state  to  those  thou- 
sands already  connected  with  New  Zealand, 
that  a  machine  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  has  now  been  constructed,  though 
at  present  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  any 
information  concerning  it,  but  hope  I  may 
be  allowed  to  do  so  very  soon. 

Linens  of  the  most  beautiful  texture,  and 
cloths  for  wearing  apparel,  have  been  made 
from  the  fibre,  and  paper  of  different  quali- 
ties (impervious  to  wet)  has  been  made  out 
of  the  epidermis,  glutinous  substance,  and 
refuse  tow ;  the  tow  has  been  valued  at 
j£28  per  ton.  One  great  advantage  in  this 
machinery  is,  that  we  can  undersell  the 
foreign  flax-growers  in  a  surprising  degree, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  a  large  profit  to 
those  concerned  in  the  machinery.*  There 
is  at  present  a  great  prejudice  against  New- 
Zealand  flax,  simply  because  it  has  been 
sent  home  in  such  an  unfinished  state ;  it 
has  been  cut  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but 
now  it  is  ascertained  that  there  is  only  one 
proper  time  to  cut  it,  which  is  just  about  the 
time  it  flowers:  much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultiVation  of  the  flax  in  the  col- 
ony during  the  last  four  years.  The  flax 
which  has  been  worked  up  bv  this  ma- 
chinery has  been  the  wild  flax  of'^New  Zea- 
land, the  weed  of  the  country :  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  may  be  repeatedly  seen  in  one 
spot,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that 
when  the  flax  is  cultivated,  that  its  fibres 
will  greatly  improve.  The  larcfest  farms 
in  New  Zealand  will  eventually  be  flax 
farms,  and  not  wheat,  as  we  can  procure 

*  •*  This  machioery  has  a  great  advantage 
over  any  other  process  ever  tried,  as  there  is 
nothing  chemical  required  in  the  cleanioff  of 
the  flax ;  no  other  patent  having  been  taken 
out»  nor  can  be  taken  oat  for  it." 


our  wheat  from  the  colonies  of  Valparaiso  S 
cheaper  than  we  can  at  present  grow  it       \ 

In  farming  flax  there  is  not  the  slicrhtest  ( 
risk  attached  to  it :  the  rool«  will  require  to  ) 
be  planted  about  two  yards  apart,  and  in  1 
every  year  each  plant  will  produce  about  S 
28  fresh  roots,  which  may  be  transplanted 
or  left,  as  the  parties  think  proper.  Flax 
will  now  very  soon  be  cultivated  upon  a 
large  scale  in  New  Zealand,  and  under  sys- 
tematic arrangement  will  at  once  confer 
benefit  on  its  supporters,  and  call  into  exist- 
ence a  staple  export,  as  inexhaustible  as  it 
will  be  valuable ;  it  will  not  only  produce 
incalculable  advantages  to  the  settlement, 
but  will  give  to  all  interested  in  the  colo- 
nization of  New  Zealand  the  strongest  as- 
8u  ranee  of  the  resources  of  the  colony,  and 
of  its  future  greatness  and  stability.  Many 
parties  m  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  j 
assured  me  of  the  immense  importance  of  ;, 
the  flax  cleaned  by  this  machinery,  «ara-  ; 
pies  of  which  I  showed  them,  and  Mr.  Mtill- 
nolland  (of  the  largest  house  ra  the  flax  '; 
line,  ^.c,  in  Ireland)  assured  me,  that  if  I  ) 
could  procure  a  large  quantity  of  the  flax,  ^ 
the  same  as  the  sample,  it  was  his  candid  \ 
opinion,  that  before  long  the  New  Zealand  ; 
flax  would  supersede  the  American  cotton  \ 
in  many  fabrics  now  made  in  England  and  ( 
Ireland.  ') 

When  Capt.  Fitzroy  (our  present  govcr-  ^ 
nor)  was  examined  before  the  committee  ot  ^ 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1838,  he  said:— "If 
properly  manufactured,  the  New  Zealand  ; 
flax  would  make  very  good  rope,  but  there  \ 
has  been  some  defect  in  the  way  it  has  been  ; 
manufactured,  for  it  breaks  in  the  nip  some-  ) 
times.  It  wears  an  incredibly  long  time  in  J 
a  straight  line,  but  sometimes,  when  much  J 
bent,  it  gives  way;  vet,  as  the  natives  use  it  j 
for  nets  three  or  lour  fathoms  deep,  and  ) 
often  300  fathoms  long,  it  lasts  them  for  : 
many  years ;  there  must,  therefore,  be  some  i 
way  of  preparing  it  which  would  make  ii  \ 
available  for  our  rope.  A  net  made  in  that  ) 
way  is  kept  by  a  family  in  the  stump  of  »  ] 
tree,  on  a  wooden  frame  made  for  it,  and  it  ) 


I 


lasts  them  for  many  years.  It  may  be  pos-  < 
sible  that  it  loses  some  particular  quality, 
and  becomes  briule  from  the  defective  mode 
of  packing,  and  its  heating  in  consequence  ) 
on  a  long  voyage.  Now,  the  defect  m  pre- 
paring it,  which  Capt  Fitzroy  alludes  to,  is 
the  glutinous  substance  in  the  flax,  which  b 
all  taken  away  by  the  machinery,  and  with 
the  epidermis  is  converted  into  paper  of  dif- 
ferent qualities,  according  to  the  process, 
which  is  impervious  to  wet.  In  1831,  gor- 
ernment  gave  £40  per  ton  for  800  tons:  if 
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that  flax  was  worth  £iO  then,  in  its  unclean 
slate,  what  is  it  worth  now  ?  Fair  plav  has 
never  been  given  to  this  flax;  in  all  in- 
stances it  has  been  cut  in  the  improper  sea- 
son— a  very  material  point,  for  then  the 
flax  is  coarse  and  wiry,  the  fibres  rugged, 
and  not  easily  cleaned;  the  staple  short, 
the  color  bad:  but  with  ail  these  defects, 
government  have  given  JB40  per  ton  for  it. 

The  phormium  tenaz  resembles  the  gar- 
den iris:  its  chief  peculiarities  consist  in  the 
flbre  being  obtained  in  the  leaf,  and  not,  as 
is  the  case  with  European  flax,  from  the 
stem;  the  outside  coat' of  the  leaf  being 
stripped,  the  fibres  are  perceived  running 
parallel  to  one  another  tnrough  the  whole 
length.  All  the  flax  sent  at  present  to  this 
country  has  been  cleaned  by  the  native 
with  the  use  of  a  muscle  shell,  a  very  rough 
and  imperfect  way  of  cleaning  it,  which 
must  more  or  less  injure  the  fibre.  The 
leaves  may  be  cut  twice  a  year,  the  roots 
remaining  in  the  soil  for  reproduction:  a 
given  quantity  of  phormiuth  terutx  will  con- 
tain more  of  the  fibrous  substance  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  Russian  hemp  ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, of  any  European  flax,  on  account  of 
its  lighter  intrinsic  weight.  It  has  been  in 
universal  use  among  the  natives  from  time 
immemorial ;  formerly  they  cultivated  it 
with  great  care,  but  now  they  take  no  pains 
about  it,  and  the  whole  growth  is  sponta- 
neous ;  it  is  adapted  to  every  kind  of  use  by 
them — their  mats  are  made  of  it,  some  of 
which  are  exceedingly  handsome,  and  just 
like  silk,  as  well  as  other  articles  of 
clothing;  also  their  baskets,  sails,  cables, 
fishing  nets,  dDC 

The  production  which  I  think  is  likely 
to  yield  a  larger  profit  than  any  other,  and 
is,  therefore,  better  calculated  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  colonist,  is  the  smaller  an4 
shorter  leaved.  This  sort  ^rows  in  great 
abundance  in  every  part  of  me  colony ;  no 
soil  seems  unsuited  for  it — not  even  the  very 
worst ;  and  it  thrives  as  well  in  an  exposed 
situation  as  in  a  sheltered  one.  Of  all  other 
plants  it  can  with  the  least  delay  and  the 
least  capital  be  rendered  fit  for  export  in 
large  quantities.  A  flax  farm  of  tOO  acres 
will  grow  2,410  plants  per  acre,  each  plant 
occupying  two  square  yards,  and  yielding 
lOibs.  of  green  leaf  (which  is  under  the 
avera|^ ;)  this  would  give  1,076  tons,  and 
allowing  one-eighth  of  the  gross  weight  of 
green  leaves  (which  has  been  proved  by 
experience  out  there)  for  real  nbre,  gives 
134  tons  of  hemp,  besides  which  a  quantity 
of  coarse  tow,  equal  to  about  one.quarter  of 
the  green  leaves,  which  gives  268  tons  fit 


for  making  baggage  and  coarse  canvas  * 
then  comes  the  glutinous  substance,  mixed 
up  with  the  epidermis,  for  making  paper. 
The  twp  last  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  ;  but 
say  they  will  only  pay  one- half,  and  that 
the  hemp  is  only  sold  for  £20  a  ton  (which 
is  JG20  less  than  it  is  worth,)  this  would  pay 
the  exporter  100  per  cent. 

I  firmly  believe  that  in  a  very  few  years 
the  export  of  flax  from  New  Zealand  will  be 
equal  to  that  of  wool  from  New  South 
Wales ;  the  flax  is  already  the  weed  of  the 
country,  and  all  it  requires  is  cleaning.  In 
New  Zealand  we  have  no  blight,  no  hot 
winds,  no  heavy  droughts,  as  in  New  SoUth 
Wales,  to  hurt  our  flax.  Compare  the  risk 
of  the  sheep-holder  in  New  South  Wales 
with  that  of  the  flax -grower  of  New  Zet- 
land: supposing  the  expense  of  herding  a 
flock  of  sheep,  clipping  the  wool,  sorting  it, 
and  sending  it  on  board  the  ship  for  this 
country  (which  is  often  500  miles  land  car- 
riage,) to  be  the  same  as  growing  the  flax, 
&-€.,  of  an  equal  value  in  proportion  to  the 
wool.  In  growing  flax  we  have  no  risk ;  it 
will  grow  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Poland. — Letters  from  Poland  represent ' 
that  there  has  been  great  suffering  in  the  an- 
cient palatinates  of  Sandomir,  Piock,  Lublin^ 
Augustow,  as  well  as  in  part  of  the  palatin- 
ate of  Craepvia.  Famine  and  all  the  evils  in 
its  (rain  had  been  felt.  In  those  unfortunate 
provinces,  entire  masses  of  people,  deprived 
of  ever^  necessary,  wander  about  the  coun- 
try, divided  into  bands,  in  search  of  the  most 
loathsome  food  which  is  oftener  more  adapted 
to  soothe  their  hunger  than  to  afford  nourish**- 
ment.  Numberless  diseases,  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  destitution,  rapidly  diminish 
the  number  of  these  unfortunate  meii«  and 
despair  sometimes  drives  them  to*acts  of  vio«. 
lence  which  the  authorities  are  not  always 
able  to  repress. 

Improvement  of  the  Wabash. — The  people 
along  the  line  oi  the  Wabasb,  we  are  pleased 
to  see,  are  taking  active  measures  to  improve 
the  navigation  of  that  river  from  its  mouth  to 
Lafayette.  A  Convention  of  Delegates  from 
Indiana  and  Illinois  was  held  at  Vincennes,  on 
the  24th  ultimo,  to  take  this  subject  into  con- 
sideration. A  large  number  of  Delegatesat^ 
tended,  and  their  proceedings  were  spirited 
and  well  directed  to  eflTect  the  object  in  view« 
No  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  practicability 
of  making  the  Wabash  navigable  by  means 
of  forks  and  dams. 

Holland. — The  Hague,  Sept.  15.— The 
disease  which  has  attacked  the  potatoes  in  a 
great  part  of  the  kingdom  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  ffovemment.  It  has  induced 
an  inquiry  into  tbe  causes  and  character  of 
the  disease,  and  the  means  of  preveifting  a 
rise  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  subsistence. 
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AN  EGYPTIAN  MAMAL,  OR  OVEN  FOR  HATCHING  EGGS. 


Thehiichio^  ofeggSi  aod  the  Tearing  of 

cltickeni  by  anificial  siraDgementa,  after  haV' 

]   jtig  been  practised  in  Egyplffor  ages,  and  on 

k  wide  and  Eysiematic  Bcale,  has  beeo  pcf' 

•  fomcd  in  ibia  country  as  a  curious  expen- 
I   meut,  and sinceattemptedaa  a meauauf profit. 

UDf<»lut)a(ely,  a  la^e  apparatus  constructed 
'  for  this  object,  was  destroyed  by  fire  wheu 
':   about  (o  be  put  lo  use. 

The  above  cut  shows  the  pira  of  the  ovens 

•  med  by  the  Egyptians.    The  middle  part.  A, 
!  is  th«  doot  of  a  gallery,  large  enough  for  a 


man  to  walk  in  it  coBveniently,  being  iboit 
seveo  or  eight  feet  high,  and  tbin  feci 
wide.    On  each  side  of  this  is  seen  a  put  cf 

cells,  one  above  the  other,  twelve  otififteai 
feet  in  leoglh,  four  or  Gve  wide,  and  three  feel 
high,  with  a  hole  between  them.  The  law-  J 
or  one  will  hold  four  or  five  thousand  eggs^ 
They  have  louod  holes,  B  B,  by  which  i  mu 
can  creep  in.  The  upper  one  is  for  fire.— 
Uamals  differ  only  in  the  nnrober  of  llitH 
cells,  which  are  of  nearly  equst  lize. 


A   MAMAL  SEEN  IN   PERSPECTIVE. 


Some  have  but  three  pair,  and  others  as 

>  many  %t  a  dozen ;  so  that  a  large  mamaL  can 
lain  80,000  eggs.    The  floors  arc  covered 

\  with  a  mat  of  flai,  or  some  other  non-coniluct- 
'  iug  substance.  Fires  are  tnade  ii:  ibc  upper 
I  cells,  which  bum  slowly, 'the  smoke  finding 
I  rent  by  the  holes  into  the  gallery,  and  passing 
'  through  its  roof.  After  keeping  up  the  tires 
I  for  several  days,  (from  B  to  10,)  the  boles  are 
I  stopped ;  sometimes  the  eiis^s  are  removed, 
'  after  a  while,  to  the  upper  cells,  if  the  heat  is 
I  insufficient  below.  They  require  a  tempera- 
!   lure  of  96  degrees  by  Fahrenheit's  thermome- 

>  ler,  that  is,  33  degrees  by  Reauraui's.  for  3l 
•  days,  and  then  they  hatch.  This  is  the  same 
,  time  required  by  the  hen. 

It  was  ascertained,  a  few  years  since,  that 
'  tbere  were  in  Egypt  386  mainala,  all  umder 
■  be  control  of  Lhe  g-oTernment  Six  or  eight 
,  brood*  were  annually  batched  ineachofihem, 
!  10  that  it  was  supposed  that  the  whole  num* 
'  bet  of  chickens  in  a  year  was  an  hundred  mil* 


lions,  although  about  one  third  of  the  e(S< 
were  lost.  | 

A  few  years  ago,  do  successful  eipeM"*'  j 
in  hatching  eggs  was  known  to  have  bM 
made  in  England  :  but  with  our  preseBlK- 
qunintanee  with  the  means  of  prodaciag,^  ( 
fusing,  and  retaining  heal,  probably  the  ^'^  \ 
ness  might  be  carried  on  advantageonslj  n 
every  civilized  country.  The  Egyptias  melh- 
od  of  rearing  the  chickens  appears  not  to  in»e 
been  well  understood  nbtoad,  and  much  difr 
eulty  was  apprehended  from  this  p*f'  "'"" 
busine.=p8.  We  were  assured,  however,  it  IM 
exhibiticn  room  of  the  American  Hstchixf 
Oven,  or  Ekkaleobion,  {  Caller  of  lift.)  *" 
the  task  was  eacy  and  successful.  The  b*'^ 
grown  chickens  and  pigeons  which  vt  H'l 
were  very  healthy. 

Reaumur,  among  his  devices  Eon]e'i'B<*E^ 
ioTented  and  improved  a  warm  ^^""^"^Si 
the  rearing  of  chickens  hatched  by  irUK"' 
means,  of  which  the  following  cot  Will  pnt 
correct  idea.  j 
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REAUMUR'S   ARTIFICIAL    CHICKENS'  MOTHER. 


He  at  Grtt  placed  tbem  ia  a  box  wanned 
from  below,  but  thef  a'ppeared  uncomfortable, 
and  he  concluded  tbat  they  needed  lo  have 
their  backs  warmed.  He  iherefoie  attached 
to  a  wicker  cage,  a  box  wiib  a  low  and  slo- 
ping lop,  lined  with  sbeepslcina,  wool  out ;  eo 
tbat  chickens  of  different  sizes  could  creep  in 
till  they  found  their  proper  position.  He  diri- 
ded  it  by  a  partition,  and  kept  ihe  Emaller  and 
weaker  chicks  by  themselves-  He  also  lefi 
boib  ends  open,  or  closed  only  by  a  curtain, 
•o  that  the  little  ones  could  retreat  when 
crowded  too  mnch,  and  miming  around  to  Ihe 
entrance  find  a  better  place.  They  showed 
great  fmdness  for  this  brpoding  machine,  and 
were  very  ihrifty.    They  would  begin  to  pick 


np  and  swallow  cramba  or  seeds,  twelve  ut  i 
tweoiy  four  hours  after  leaving  the  shell,  and  ) 
spent  their  lime  gaily  between  feeding — play- 
ing in  wicker  cage  and  sleeping.  They  re.  ( 
lired  to  repoie  at  night,  and  woke  ai  the  firtt  } 
dawn  of  day,  or  al  the  light  of  a  lamp,  and  \ 
then  ran  out  of  their  sleeping  room.  They  j 
lay  BO  snug  while  asleep,  as  often  lo  leave  fn  1 
impression  upon  the  wool  over  their  little  ] 
backs. 

Whether  such  arrangemeQU  are  necessary  ) 
or  even  important,  we  are  not  able  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  facts  we  have  here  brieSy  sia>  < 
ted  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  persons  [ 
who  have  poultry  under  their  care.  We  shall  * 
he  glad  lo  receive  further  information. 


A  VISIT  TO  VEHSAILLES. 

Having  spent  a  few  days  in  Paiia,  I  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  pay  a  visit  lo  Versailles. 
While  studying  French  in  a  retired  village 
of  New  England,  several  yeare  before,  I  had 
procured  a  Utile  book,  called  the  Stranger's 
.  Guide  to  that  city,  and  read  the  descriptioos 
it  gave  of  the  splendid  palaces  and  gardens, 
■domed  wiih  beeuiiful  ponds  of  water,  shady 
walks'and  fountains.  I  had  also  heard  re- 
pealed the  ttory  of  King  Lonis  XVI.,  as  a 
fine  engraving  had  hang  in  my  father's 
house,  representing  bim  lasing  leave  of  his 
wife  and  childreD,  when  about  lo  leave  ihe 
palace  of  Versaillee  lo  be  executed. 

On  reaching  the  place,  I  found  the  garden 

far  more  extensive  and  beautiful  than  I  bad 

expected  ;  and  spent  some  hours  in  wander- 

,   ing  about  the  lawns  and  avenues,  admiring 

the  fountains  and  resting  in  the  shady  groves. 

In  the  rear  of  the  palace  is  a  large  terrace, 
bordered  with  vaqes  of  bronze,  marble  and 
porphyry,  ana  in  some  places  with  boxlreea 
and  other  evergreea  plants  of  the  deepest 
foliage,  trimmed  and  clipped  into  the  forma 


of  globes,  cubes,  conea,  and  others  more  tan-  i 
lastic  In  the  midst  were  lai^  circular  ) 
batins  of  while  marble,  filled  wilh  water,  S 
by  " Lci  Grands  Eavx"  or  the  Great  I 
fouafdinj,  which  rose  into  the  air  about  an  { 
hundred  feet,  and  fell  again  with  a  loud  and  ' 
tininiermiubg  roar,  like  that  of  a  large  cas-  ) 
cade. 

From  this  terrace,  (to  wl^ich  I  bad  ascended  s 
by  a  broad  siaircase  of  while  marble,}  I  J 
tamed  to  look  back  upon  the  beautiful  paibs 
in  which  I  had  to  long  been  straying,  and  ( 
which  now  lay  spread  out  on  an  exten- 
sive level,  about  fifty  feet  below.  Through  ) 
ihe  midst  opened  a  wide  avenue,  bordered  J 
wilh  thick  groves,  and  crossed  by  gravel  i 
walks,  where  hundreds  of  gay  groups  of  vit^  i 
tors  from  Paris  were  aeoi,  winding  among  I 
little  flower-gardens,  or  along  the  banks  of  i 
the  placid  lakes,  till  they  were  almost  undis-  ) 
tingaishable  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  ) 
grounds,  about  two  miles  disianl.  Just  b^  < 
fi>re  me,  and  at  some  distance  below,  a 
foot  of  the  grand  staircase,  was  the  most  { 
beantiful  fountain  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe, 
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by  which  countless  streams  of  water  were 
thrown  io  different  directions  from  the  mouths 
of  as  many  marble  figures  of  various  forms 
and  sizes.  These  figures  were  ranged  on  the 
sides  and  summit  of  a  conical  eminence,  and 
so  placed  that  the  pure  white  currents  cros- 
sed each  other  with  regularity,  yet  variety, 
and  formed  a  rich  dome  of  snowy  spray, 
sparkling  with  millions  of  drops,  which  some- 
times showed  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
they  rose  and  fell  into  the  marble  basin  below. 

On  approaching  the  palace  doors,  I  ob- 
served a  gentleman  standing  in  the  shade  of 
its  walls,  with  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  who  drew  my  attention  by  his  apparently 
close  regard  of  our  parly.  On  coming  nearer, 
he  stepped  forward,  with  the  air  of  diffidence 
of  a  well  bred  man,  accosting  strangers,  and, 
with  an  apology  for  his  boldness,  enquired 
whether  we  were  Americans.  We  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  "  Then,"  said  he,  »*  here  is 
a  young  countryman  of  yours,"  pointing  at 
the  boy  I  have  mentioned.  He  has  recently 
arrived  in  France ;  I  accidentally  met  him 
in  Paris.  I  had  a  sister  who  removed  from 
England  some  years  ago,  to  live  in  Ameri<», 
and  this  is  her  son.  I  learned  the  fact  with 
great  pleasure;  and,  being  an  old  bachelor, 
and  being  on  a  tour  on  the  continent,  I  antici- 
pated much  satisfaction  in  taking  him  with 
me.  But  I  have  already  made  a  discovery 
which  fills  me  with  chagrin  and  mortification. 
What  sort  of  schools  have  you  in  the  city 

of  ?    I  understand  he  nas  lived  there, 

and  I  supposed  your  people  were  intelligent 
enough  to  provide  well  for  the  education  of 
the  young.  But  he  knows  nothing.  He  is 
totally  unfit  to  travel ;  he  never  should  have 
come  to  Europe  until  he  bad  become  able  to 
understand  something  of  what  he  sees;  he 
ought  never  to  have  stirred  from  home  with- 
out a  good  preparation  to  go  abroad.  '<  You 
have  a  creat  and  increasing  country,"  said 
he,  **  and  need  virtuous  and  intelligent  travel- 
lers to  impart  sound  views  and  pure  prin- 
ciples." ^ 

We  expressed  our  surprize  and  regret,  at 
finding  one  of  our  youth  abroad  under  such 
unfbriunate  circumstances ;  and  felt  mortifica- 
tion at  the  too  just  exclamations  of  our  new, 
intelligent,  and  polished  acquaintance.  At 
the  same  tijne,  his  eloquent  lamentations 
over  the  ignorance  of  his  nephew  excited  in 
us  sincere  sympathy  with  him ;  for  I  cannot 
recal  at  this  day,  among  the  numerous  travel- 
lers I  met  with  in  my  foreign  tours,  any  perw 
son  who  expressed  a  more  deep  regard  for 
solid  practical  learning,  or  one  who  lamented 
the  want  of  it  in  another  in  such  feeling 
tones.  I  know  not  how  long  I  sfood,  under 
the  shadow  of  th«  vast  palace,  listening  to 
the  eloquence  of  his  grief;  but  I  recollect  I 
rejoiced  at  the  reflection,  that  the  gay  groups 
which  sometimes  passed  near  us,  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  our  frivolous  young  country- 
men, so  that  he  heeded  not  our  discourse, 
were  tmacquainted  with  our  language,  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  topic  of  our  conversation. 


Often  after  the  polished  stranger  bad  bid- 
den us  larewe!!,  the  incident  returned  to  my 
mind,  and  led  me  to  inquire,  whether  many 
of  our  youth  are  not  as  unqualified  for  the 
places  they  are  to  occupy  at  home,  as  he  was 
to  make  his  appearance  among  trayellere  t 
abroad.  How  many  of  our  cities,  rillai^es  ] 
and  families  would  have  reason  to  shrink  ) 
from  the  scrutiny  of  a  sagacious  observer,  if  } 
such  an  one  should  come  among  them  to  en*  ( 
quire  into  the  principles,  modes  and  extent  of  i 
their  education  ?  j 

This  incident  led  me  also  to  reflect,  more  } 
than  I  had  before  done,  on  the  sort  of  quali-  ( 
ficatioos  desirable  for  an  American  trareller  ) 
in  Europe,  and  on  the  subjects  most  worthy  \ 
to  occupy  his  attention.  Should  the  readers  \ 
of  this  magazine  derive  any  gratification  or 
instruction  from  such  notices  of  my  tours  as 
may  perhaps  be  inserted  in  its  succeeding 
numbers,  they  may  ascribe  it,  in  some  mea- 
sure, at  least,  to  the  interesting  stranger, 
whose  urbanity  and  eloquence  so  powerfully  ^ 
pleaded  in  favor  of  good  education  and  sound  ) 
opinions,  and  taught  me,  on  the  grand  Ie^  ) 
race  of  Versailles,  to  rank  them,  as  he  j 
did,  above  the  highest  beauties  and  magnifi-  ) 
cence  of  art.  ] 


-^ 


The    Annual    Fair    and    Meetlngt  of  tbe  { 
American  luttltnte*  | 

These  commenced  on  the  8th  of  October,  ) 
and,  as  usual,  attracted  great  attention.  \ 
The  saloons,  passages,  and  eren  the  yard  at-  ( 
tached  to  Niblo's  Hotel  in  Broadway,  abore  ) 
Prince  street,  have  been  crowded  with  the  I 
usual  variety  of  objects  in  diflferent  branches  J 
of  the  arts,  fine  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables, 
&c.,  deposited  for  exhibition.  The  ereoiDgs  ) 
were  enlivened  by  addresses  from  distingoish-  ] 
ed  gentlemen,  by  music  and  fireworks,  lo-  ^ 
teresting  meetings  were  held  at  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  opposite,  by  the  Conreo-  . 
tion  of  Agriculurists,  at  which  a  great  num-  ) 
ber  of  important  facts  were  communicated  ^ 
by  members  from  diflerent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, relating  to  soils,  products,  &c.,  which,  J 
we  regret,  want  of  room  forbids  us  to  record,  i 
The  exhibition  of  fine  cattle,  and  the  plough-  I 
ing-match,  which  took  place  out  of  tow»i  , 
attracted  much  attention. 

Connected  with  these,  though  preceding  it  | 
by  a  few  days,  was  the  meeting  of  the  Agn- 
cultuial  and  Horticultural  Society  of  West  j 
Chester  Cotmty.  This  was  the  work  of  Pr.  \ 
Underbill  of  New  York,  proprietor  of  the  J 
celebrated  Vineyard  of  Isabella  Grapes  at  J 
Croton  Point,  (formerly  Feller's  Point,)  on  ih«  ) 
North  river,  just  above  Sing  Sing.  With 
great  xeal,  perseverance,  and  good  sense,  Pf« 
Underbill  has  prosecuted  the  organiaaiion  « 
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Farmers*  Clubs  in  the  twenty-one  towns  in 
West  Chester  Countjr,  and»  by  their  united 
influence,  an  assemblage  of  one  thousand  or 
more  respectable  agriculturists  and  others, 
was  collected  at  this  first  County  Meeting, 
with  a  very  creditable  display  of  stock,  vege- 
tables, fruit,  &c,  while  the  addresses  de- 
livered, first  in  the  court  room,  and  then,  for 
want  of  room,  from  a  balcony  in  the  open 
air,  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  made  a  strong 
impression  in  favor  of  the  object  and  plans 
of  the  Society,  and  to  encourage  imitators  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The   Ploughing    and    Spading  Matches  took 
place  at  Uarlaem. 

The  space  ploughed,  one-eighth  of  an  acre, 
to  be  completed  in  an  hour.  Three  pre- 
miums, for  the  first,  silver  cup,  value  $8. 
Second,  silver  medal ; — third,  a  dipoloma. 

The  places  in  the  field  were  decided  by  lot, 
as  above.    The  judges  decided,  as  follows  : — 

6.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Morrisania.  the  1st  pre- 
mium. 

5.  "  Brewster,  of  Eng.  Neighborhood, 
the  2nd  do. 

8.    **    Rae,  of  Morrisania,  the  3rd  do. 

For  the  Spading-match,  the  following  were 
the  entries.  Ground  to  be  dug,  20  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide, — 1st  best,  silver  cup,  98  in 
value — ^2nd  best,  a  stiver  medal — 3rd  best,  a 
diploma. 

The  judges  announced  the  premiums,  as 
follows : — 

1.  Jos.  P,  Lodfi^e — time  21  m. — best  work, 
46  years  old. 

2  Wm.  P.  Lodge—    *«     18  m.— 2nd  best  do. 

21  years  do. 
8  Jos.  P.  Lodge—      •*     23  m.— 3rd  do   do. 

23  years  do. 
The  competitors  were  father  and  two  sons. 

Exhibition  of  Ploughs  for  Premiums. 

1.  Mr.  Hanly^Com.  Bergin's  plow,  250  lbs. 

draft 

2.  "    Myer — Myer's  plow,  275  lbs.  draft. 

The  first  took  the  premium  of  $8  silver 
cup ;  the  second,  a  silver  roedaL 

INTBBESTIN6  FACTS, 

From  the  Speeches  made  before  the  Institute* 

Mb.  Cbanb,  spoke  of  the  department  of 
plowing  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture,  and  of  turning 
up  the  soil  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  it. 
He  alluded  to  tbie  rapid  growth  of  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  it  had  been  earned  to 
the  greatest  perfection  of  improvement,  and 
of  the  decadence  of  those  in  which  it  had 
been  neglected ;  to  the  independene  of  the 
practical  farmer,  and  to  his  value  in  the  body 
politic.  He  knew  very  well,  and  had  not 
long  appreciated  the  vast  improvements  in 
this  science  at  the  North,  and  it  was  with 


I- 


the  greatest  satisfaction  that  he  has  viewed 
them  with  bis  own  eyes. 

Although  a  Southern  man,  he  was  not  un- 
aware of  the  great  advantages,  in  this  partic- 
ular, possessed  by  the  North,  to  which  his 
part  of  the  country  were  indebted  for  so 
many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  spoke  in 
terms  of  disapprobation  of  the  policy  of  the 
South  in  exponiag  ail  they  produced  there, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  his  section  of 
the  couniry  would  see,  ere  long,  the  necessity 
of  rearing  up  home  markets  for  the  sale  of 
its  produce.  He  stated  that  Ohio  raised  more 
wheat  than  the  whole  amount  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  and  regretted  that  this  sys- 
tem wns  unknown  at  the  South,  excepting  in 
those  parts  which  Northern  farmers  had 
themselves  improved.  He  adverted  to  the 
cases  of  Southerners  who  had  left  their 
worn-out  lands,  gone  west,  and  come  back 
with  wealth  efficient  to  boy  all  their  native 
counties.  He  knew  of  ten  gentlemen  alone 
who  couid  do  so.  Particularly  he  alluded 
with  exultation  to  the  effects  produced  by  the 
coming  to  Virginia  of  several  Duchess  County 
farmers,  who  had  made  comparatively  value- 
less farms  very  valuable  and  desirable.  He 
said  that  this  was  so  in  Fairfax,  near  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  had  thus  been 
made  a  paradise  by  their  exertions.  He  stated 
the  striking  fact  that  the  population  around 
Charleston,  S.  C,  was  less,  now,  by  consider- 
able, than  just  before  the  revolution.  All 
which  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  that  spirit 
of  agricultural  enterprize  which  character- 
ized the  North. 

Mr.  Craig,  of  Virginia,  stated  that  the  first 
Iron  Forge  in  the  Union  was  erectfd  in  South 
Carolina ;  and  eighty  years  ago  South  Caro- 
lina exported  to  England  over  10,000  pounds 
of  silk,  and  yet  the  strongest  opposition  to 
American  Manufactures  now  came  from  Vir^ 
ginia  and  South  Carolina.  Yet  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that  although  in  1840  there 
were  only  269  Cotton  Manufactories  in  the 
Slave  Sia  tes,  there  were  now  over  350  of 
them,  and  these  increasing.  And  in  a  few 
years  the  Southern  States  would  manufacture 
all  the  cotton  and  woollen  goods  that  they 
could  consume.  North  Carolina  had  been 
silently  but  incessantly  at  work,  until  she  has 
established  cotton,  woollen,  iron  and  paper 
manufactories  in  almost  every  town  in  the 
State.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  ofifence, 
punishable  with  a  heavy  fine,  to  establish  a 
factory  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  that  was  worked 
with  steam  power;  now  that  law  is  repealed, 
and  a  company  with  9200,000  capital  are  es- 
tablishing a  Cotton  Manufactory  in  that  city. 
And  there  are  25  or  30  Cotton  Manufactories 
in  Georgia. 

English  KkiLROAX)  Movements. — ^In  rail- 
way shares,  speculation  continues. 

The  election  telegraph  is  now  being  laid 
down  on  the  Grand  Junclioa  of  Railway,  fi'om 
Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Chester ;  and,  under  certain  restrictions  will 
be  made  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
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SEALS   IN   THE   ICE. 
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This  animal  Tesemhles  a  quadruped  in 
some  Tospects,  and  a  fish  in  others.  The 
head  is  round,  tati  the  noee  broad,  with  ob- 
long nostrils,  and  large  sparkling  black 
eyes ;  it  haa  no  proper  eitemal  ears,  but 
there  are  two  apertures  which  answer  (he 
same  purpose..  The  body  is  thickest  at  the 
junction  of  the  neck ;  and  thence  goes  ta- 
pering towards  the  tall,  and  is  covered  with 
thick  Dristly  shining  hair  ol  various  shades. 
The  Teet  are  ofsLnguIar  conforination  ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  claws  with  which  they 
are  armed,  might  well  be  taken  for  fins  ;  and 
they  actually  do  assist  the  animal  in  swim- 
miog,  by  means  of  their  connecting  webs. 

The  ordinary  length  of  (he  seal  is  from 
about  five  lo  six  feel.  It  is  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly  towards  the 
southern  and  northern  regions.  It  swarms 
near  the  arctic  circle,  and  ihe  tower  parts  of 
South  America,  in  both  oceans  ;  it  generally 
lives  in  the  water,  where  it  subsists  on  fish. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  ventures  ashore,  and 
basks  on  the  rocks ;  but,  the  instant  it  is  dis- 
turbed, it  plunges  to  the  bottom. 

On  the  shores  of  the  North  and  Icy  scasi 
where  (he  inhabitants  are  few,  seals  may 
be  seen  by  thousands  on  the  rooks,  suck- 
ling (heiryounp.  Like  all  gregarious  ani- 
mals in  a  wild  waste,  they  keep  a  sentinel 
on  the  watch;  and,  on  the  first  signal  of 
danger,  instantly  disappear. 

It  is  remarkable,  (hat  seals  generally 
forsake  the  sea  during  storms  and  (empests, 
and  repair  to  the  shore,  along  which  they 
sport,  enjoying  the  conflict  of  the  wind  and 
and  waves.     They  also  migrate  from  one 

Sart  of  the  world  lo  another  in  immense 
roves,  accompanied  by  their  young,  either 
from  a  native  instinct  to  plant  new  colo- 
nies, or  driven  away  by  (he  older  inhabit- 
ants of  their  native  depths. 

The  young  seals  are  remarkably  docile ; 


they  at  once  dirtinguish  and  obey  the  vke  . 
of  their  dam,  amid  the  numerous  clsmon 
of  the  herd,  which  sometimes  resemble  the 


quently  have  violent  conflicts,  in  defence  ( 
of  their  mates,  and  watch  over  the  cooiiuci  j 
of  the  latter  with  a  jealous  eye.  i 

The  flesh  of  the  seal  is  counted  whole- 1 
some,  but  these  animals  are  killed  ohieHj  ; 
for  (he  sake  of  their  skin  and  oil.  To  the, 
Greenlanders  they  furnish  almost  e»ery 
necessary  of  life,  and  are,  indeed,  ■  princi- 
pal article  of  (heir  wealth.  In  fbmtet 
times,  (he  flesh  of  the  seal  was  esteemed 
delicate  eating  at  the  tables  of  the  great  in'i 
opulent  even  in  our  own  country;  but, 
though  to  be  met  with  in  abundance  on 
'  several  parts  of  the  British  coa.sts,  we  never 
find  them  entering  into  a  modern  bill  •>! 
fare.— Bu/on. 


The  FAtE.— The  specimena  of  cat  gbB  ; 
exhibiting  at  the  Fair  of  the  American  li»- 
slilule  are  said  to  be  enlirely  unturpsKed  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  TheiiM*  [ 
traordiDary  merit  is  in  the  size  of  the  pi«M-  , 
There  is  one  vase  of  immense  msjiDilude,  cut  - 
in  most  beautiful  eiyle;  it  comes  from  IM  j 
otiier  side  of  the  Allegbaoy  mounttiu.  i 
There  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  miio*'  { 
tore  tinder  (he  vases. 


Swrr7BRLA»D.^The  Swiss  Courier  rf  («'  , 
]6th  of  September  gives  a  descripiioa  of »  - 
eitenaive  association  which  has  been  i't^'  ; 
ered  at  Neufchatel,  and  which  hw  eileosiM  ■, 
ramiScaii<Hi8  (hroughool  the  other  ctniootoi 
Switzerland.  The  object  of  thii  toaelf «  : 
described  bv  the  Swiss  paper  to  be  the  oW 
throw  of  all  relijjious,  social,  and  poliw*  ' 
organization  in  Germany,  hy  means  of  tM  ; 
spread  of  atheism  by  the  destruction  of  w  j 
moral  principle,  and  even  by  regicide.  i 
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A   SNOW-SHOE. 


Altbougb  a  man  caDDOt  step  upon  soft  snow 
without  sinking  into  it,  be  may  stand  upon  its 
surface  if  he  take  the  precaution  of  laying  a 
piece  of  board  upon  it  before  he  puts  down  his 
foot  If»  then,  we  should  fasten  one  to  each 
Iboti  so  that  we  should  tread  upon  it  at  every 
step,  we  might  walk  on  the  surface,  and  over 
drifts  of  any  depth.  But  boards  would  be 
heavy  and  Inconvenient ;  the  Indians,  there- 
for^, construct  two  narrow  frames,  of  slender 
strips  of  strong  wood,  across  which  they  weave 
a  coarse  nettmg  of  thongs  of  deer  skin,  fasten- 
ing to  them  strings  to  tie  them  to  their  toes. 
These  frames  bear  a  partial  resemblance  to 
small  boats,  being  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  ; 
and  although  they  are  several  times  larger 
than  the  foot,  they  are  very  Hght,  and  easily 
dragged  In  taking  a  step,  the  heel  rising  and 
leaving  the  snow-shoe  to  slide  after  it. 

AAer  a  little  practice,  we  have  been  told  by 
those  who  have  used  them,  a  man  can  travel 
for  hours  on  the  surface  of  snow,  without  ex- 
perieacing  any  great  fatigue.  The  Indians  of* 
ten  traverse  considerable  distances  with  their 
packs,  or  canoes,  or  children  on  their  backs, 
with  the  aid  oi  snow-shoes;  when  without 
them,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  at 
all. 

One  of  the  most  experienced  and  accurate 
observers  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
North  American  savages,  has  only  inculcated 
the  doctrine  that  they  think  and  act,  in  a  thou- 
sand particular  cases,  exactly  as  we  must  pre- 
sume we  should  have  done,  if  placed  precise- 
ly in  their  situation.  Many  things  which 
strike  a  superficial  observer  as  mysterious  or 
unaccountable,  and  which  mliny  are  disposed 
to  assign  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  physical 
or  moral  constitution  of  red  men,  are  found  to 
be  explicable  on  simple  grounds,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  mere  common  sense,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances are  thoroughly  understood.  Thus 
we  find  an  endless  variety  of  forms,  materials, 
&c.,  among  difierent  nations  and  tribes,  which 
have  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
differences  in  climate,  soil,  positions,  and  other 


▼arietiefl  in  thehr  conditions ;  and  some  of  these 
have  been  adopted  by  white  men  when  thrown 
into  similar  circumstances. 


PEARL  FISHERIES   IN   CBYIX>ir, 

Abridged  from  VoL  1,  p,  40,  Miagazin  JPittortfqi»$i 
for  ths  American  Pemtf  Magazine, " 

In  Ceylon,  in  October,  divers  examine 
the  banks  by  bringing  up  one  or  two  thou- 
sand oysters  as  specimens.  If  1,000  yield 
75  francs  worth,  they  fish  them.  In  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  these  oysters  abound  for  10 
leagues  north  and  south,  and  8  from  east  to 
west.  They  are  in  14  banks,  some  of  which 
do  not  yield  pearls.  The  longest  is  3 
leagues  by  2-3,  and  the  water  is  3  to  5  fath- 
oms. The  oysters  are  all  of  one  species, 
and  resemble  those  of  Europe,  but  8  or  10 
inches  long,  and  have  the  interior  of  the 
shell  of  mother  of  pearl.  Several  pearls 
are  oden  obtained  from  one ;  and  it  is  said 
that  a  number  has  been  known  as  high  as 
150. 

The  government  of  Ceylon  direct  the  fish- 
cries,  or  let  them  to  men  who  underlet  to 
others.  In  1804  they  let  the  whole  for 
£120,000  sterling.  About  250  boats  are 
employed,  which  come  principally  from 
Coromandel.  Like  most  other  people  who 
have  no  better  guide  for  their  opinions  and 
conduct  than  blind  tradiuons,  or  the  impos- 
tures of  their  selfish  priests,  these  ignorant 
but  industrious  men  prepare  for  their  an- 
nual excursion  with  various  ablutions,  cast- 
ing of  lots,  <&c.,  and  then,  launching  their 
boats  at  midnight,  anchor  and  wait  for  day- 
light, when  they  begin  their  labors  by  div- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  bringing 
up  as  many  oysters  as  they  can. 

Mr.  CusHiNo's  Lectures  upon  the  Chi- 
MESB. — In  the  first  of  these  lectures,  delivered 
before  the  Newburvport  Lyceum,  Mr.  Gush- 
ing vindicated  the  Chinese  from  many  of  the 
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Srcjudices  which  exists  against  them  with  all 
istant  people.  He  declared  them  to  be  in- 
geaioas  and  indastrious,  and  a  lar^  class  of 
them  learned  men.  Books  he  found  as  nu- 
merous as  m  Europe,  and  the  catalogue  of  a 
single  library  in  his  possession,  occupied  ten 
volumes.  He  said^ihat  the  fatal  error  of  of  the 
Chinese  has  been  in  giving  too  epicurean  a 
character  to  their  habits  and  their  goremment. 
One  illustration  of  this  cited  was  the  fact  that 
at  the  clofte  of  all  let^rs  to  one  avoiMfy  the 
written  salutation  is  *'  I  wish  you  tranquility 
and  promotion.'^'  The]^  lack  only  military 
skill  and  discipline  to  make  them  a  powerful 
nation,  capable  of  repelling  invasion  or  of 
overrunning  contiguous  countries ;  for  no  men 
are  braver,  or  can  die  more  fearlessly  in  the 
ranks. 

We  give  the  following  abstract  from  the 
New  bury  port  Herald,  of  .other  parts  of  the 
lecture. 

China  does  not  need  anv  foreifi^n  trade\ — 
Wiihin  her  own  territory  she  produces  every 
thing  requisite  for  the  wants  of  her  popula- 
tion. The  Imperial  commissioners  repeated- 
ly assured  Mr.  C.  that  this  commerce  from 
the  outset  had  been  literally  forced  upon  them 
by  the  English  and  Americans,  adversely  to 
the  interests  and  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese 
government  and  people. 

Newspapers  as  well  as  books  abound  and 
circulate  freely  amonp^  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Pekin  Gazette,  parucularly,  penetrates  to 
every  part  of  the  Empire.  They  annually 
publish  a  Red  Book,  similar  to  our  BkieBook, 
givinz  the  names  and  emoluments  of  all  pub- 
Ue  oncers. 

In  regard  to  the  population  of  China,  Mr* 
Cushing  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  tbe  Chi* 
nese  census  does  not  overrate  the  number,  and 
that  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  which 
they  claim,  is  not  far  from  the  true  number. 
The  lanJ  and  the  water  of  a  counCry  as  large 
as  Europe,  teem  with  swarming  masses  liv- 
ing alike  in  boats  on  the  rivers  and  in  houses. 
In  tbe  southern  part  of  the  country  two  crops 
a  year  are  produced,  and  the  poorer  classes 
subsist  on  a  little  rice,  and  the  Hesh  of  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  &c.  To  the  cities  and  towns  there 
are  no  carriage  ways,  the  streets  are  only 
narrow  foot  paths,  and  no  horses  or  other 
beasts  of  burthen  are  kept  to  require  large 
ranges  of  pasturage.  The  population  is  crowd- 
ed into  the  narrowest  limits  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  ages  of  peace  and  industry. 

The  Chinese  have  long  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  improvements  in  the  arts,  upon  which 
Europeans  pride  themselves  as  the  inventors, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  steam  engine. 
Machinery  has  not  been  introduced  amongst 
thero^  because  of  the  effects  it  would  produce 
among  such  a  crowded  population,  by  throw- 
ing immense  numbers  of  handicraftsmen  out 
of  employment.  H^ce  the  success  with 
which  English  and  American  manufactures 
are  sold  there,  notwithstanding  the  cheapness 
of  Chinese  labor. 


PARENTIS  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOIi  AT  HOME* 

[  Continued  from  No,  34,  pag$  541  ] 

Most  parents  are  ready  to  say  that  the 
systematio  instruction  of  their  children 
would  be  a  work  of  much  self-denial.  Ai»d 
what  part  of  the  parent's  duty  is  not  ?  We 
should  not  decline  it  on  that  account ;  onh- 
e'twise  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  sitting 
with  our  hands  folded,  and  our  children 
wandering  where  tftey  pleased.  Do  you 
not  expect  your  sons  and  daughters  to  lead 
lives  of  self-denial  ?  Then  show  them  bow 
it  is  done.  Let  them  see  you  denying  yoar- 
self,  regularly  and  systematically,  every 
day  ;  and  they  will  get  clearer  ideas,  more 
practical  and  more  likely  to  be  practised  in 
future  years,  than  from  the  longest  lectures 
or  treatises  on  the  duty  of  making  such 
sacrifices. 

Do  you  wish  your  children  to  acquire  a 
high  esteem  for  useful  knowledge,  a  taste 
tor  reading,  and  qualiBcations  for  sensible 
conversation,  intelligent  observation  and  a 
preparation  to  mingle  with  reflecting  peo- 
ple ?  Let  them  see  their  mother  setting  so 
nigh  a  value  on  learning  as  to  devote  time 
and  labor  to  the  task  of  communicatiog  it 
to  them,  and  they  will  inevitably  regard  it 
more  highly  than  they  could  be  taught  to 
do  by  almost  any  other  means  whatever. 
It  will  also  be  associated  in  their  minds  for 
life,  with  the  recollections  of  the  mother's 
love,  and  the  sweet  society  of  that  circle 
over  which  she  presides.  Oh,  if  our  moth- 
ers  were  but  as  eager  to  claim  the  right 
and  privilege  of  administering  the  first  in- 
tellectual and  moral  food  to  their  children, 
a^  to  monopolize  the  care  of  their  early 
physical  necessities,  gratify  the  varia- 
ble  tastes  and  fancies  of  tbe  hour,  to  keep 
Up  to  the  level  of  their  associates  or  neigh- 
bors on  some  point  or  other  quite  imimpor 
tant  to  their  real  happiness,  what  a  differ- 
ence should  we  all  observe,  and  what  a 
change  would  be  effected  ! 

But  the  original  objection  will  be  re- 
peated :  the  task  is  too  diflicult — ^it  is,  per- 
haps, impossible.  But  how  strong  an  ap- 
peal might  an  eloquent  man  make  in  a 
case  like  this !  How  warmly  might  he 
urge  upon  the  affectionate  mother  to  nuke 
an  experiment  by  which  she  can  bring  her 
opinion  to  a  practical  trial,  and  come  to  a 
decision.  Tne  truth  is  that  we  can  all  do 
much  more,  and  many  things  more,  than 
most  of  us  imagine.  Not  one  of  us  has  any 
sufficient  reason  to  question  our  ability  to 
teach  our  oWn  little  children  something, 
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and  to  learn,  by  practice,  to  teach  them 
more  and  more,  as  fa3t  as  tbey  become 
ready  to  receive  it  Especially  with  the 
aid  of  many  of  tbe  school  books  which  now 
abound  around  us,  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, we  can  assure  even  the  most  doubt- 
ing, they  will  find  every  thing  prepared  to 
their  hands. 

But  there  is  a  material,  a  most  material 
consideration,  which  is  highly  worthy  of 
the  parent's  attention.  This  is,  the  nega- 
tive effect,  the  evils  prevented  by  guarding 
the  children  from  bad  associations.  Some 
parents  appear  to  be  unaware  and  unsus- 
picious of  the  harm  often  done  by  children 
to  each  other,  when  they  are  allowed  to 
mingle  together  daily  and  freely,  without 
caref'il  supervision  or  precaution.  "My 
boys  cannot  go  out  to  play  even  with  the 
sons  of  some  of  my  most  respectable  neigh- 
bors," said  a  gentleman  of  Nfew  York, 
"  without  hearing  language  and  witnessing 
manners  that  are  altogether  vulgar  if  not 
vicious."  '♦  My  friend's  little  girl,"  re- 
marked a  lady  the  other  day,  "  came  home 
aAer  playing  with  a  new  companion,  and  I 
found,  to  my  astonishment  as  well  as  cha* 
grin,  that  she  had  fully  established  a  new 
habit  of  catching  up  her  play  things,  and 
holding  them  fast,  whenever  a  child  ap- 
proached her,  displaying  pure  selfishness 
in  the  most  undisguised  forms."  "  In  our 
beautiful  country  retreat,"  said  another 
lady,  on  another  occasion,  "  I  once  thought 
I  had  found  a  school  to  which  I  might  send 
my  little  children  with  every  prospect  of 
benefit,  but  I  was  soon  obliged  to  take  them 
away  because  their  manners  and  morals 
were  injured  much  fasAer  than  their  minds 
were  improved." 

*'  My  experience  has  already  convinced 
me,'  (said  another  lady,  who  had  under- 
taken the  instruction  of  her  own  children 
with  many  doubts  and  a  very  faint  heart,) 
*^  that  I  can  do  more  than  most  other  teach- 
ers probably  would  do.  At  any  rate,  to  my 
surprise,  I  have  found  that  they  are  actually 
better  instructed  than  some  of  my  young 
friends,  who  have  been  under  fashionable 
instructors.  At  the  same  time  I  have  a  still 
greater  satisfaction  in  reflecting,  while  I 
have  my  little  flock  around  me,  that  they 
are  not  exposed  to  many  of  those  influences 
which  I  know  the  most  careful  instructor 
cannot  wholly  shut  out  from  a  large  school.'> 

There  are  several  reasons  for  which  we 
wish  to  see  parents  taking  some  part  in 
teaching  their  children  :  they  may  greatly 
assist  other  teachers  if  they  have  them,  and 


become  better  qualified  to  select  and  to  ap* 
preciate  good  ones. 

LITERARY  NOTICES. 

"  Wanderings  of  a  Pilgrim  under  the  sha^ 
dow  of  Mont  Blanc. — By  Rev.  George  B.  Chee- 
ver,  D.  D.,"  has  just  been  published  by  Wi- 
ley and  Putnam  in  New  York  and  London, 
price  S7  1-2  cts.  This  volume  can  hardly 
fail  to  prove  highly  valuable  and  interesting, 
as  the  author  performed  a  tour  through  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Switzerland  and  the 
adjacent  pans  of  Italy,  especially  the  country 
of  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  and  has  before 
given  some  of  the  results  of  his  enquiries  and 
observations  in  a  short  course  of  lectures  on 
that  people  and  their  countrv.  It  is  gratify* 
ing  to  see  such  a  work  published  at  such  a 
price,  and  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
readers. 

•*  Autographs  of  Royal,  Noble,  Learned  and 
Remarkable  Personages,  conspicuous  in  Eng- 
lish History,  from  Richard  2d  to  Charles  2d. 
Engravings  by  Charles  John  Smith,  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  by  Nichols."  This  work, 
published  in  London  in  1829,  we  mention,  be- 
cause we  presume  some  of  oar  readers  are  ig- 
norant of  its  existence,  altbongh  it  is  several 
years  since  its  publication.  It  contains  numer- 
ous letters  of  considerable  length,  copied  with 
great  care,  besides  hundreds  of  signatures 
likewise  in  iac-simile,  some  of  which  are 
names  of  distinguished  persons  of  other  coun- 
tries. 


RKCEIPT^. 

[Mr.  Dwi^i^ht. — I  send  you  another  receipt 
from  the  same  old  book  from  which  those  for 
Marmalade  were  copied  in  your  last  Maga- 
zine, viz.  "The  House  Keeper's  Pocket-Book, 
and  Complete  Family  Cook,  containing  above 
1200  curious  and  uncommon  receipts. — Bv 
Mrs.  Sarah  Harrison,  of  DtMU)nbhire, — sijcin 
edition,  London,  1757."  A.] 

To  make  Quince  Jelly  Yery  white. 

Pare  your  poorer  quinces,  and  cut  them  in 
pieces,  cores  and  all ;  boil  them  in  fair  water 
till  they  are  soft,  then  scald  the  quinces  you 
mean  to  preserve  and  make  your  syrup  thus : 
— 3  lbs  of  sufirar  to  3  qts  of  water ;  clarify  the 
sugar,  and  when  it  is  clear  put  in  three  pints 
of  the  jelly,  let  it  boil  a  little,  then  put  in  4  lbs 
of  siiced  quinces ;  at  first  let  them  boil  sottly, 
but  when  the  syrup  has  pierced  them  Jet  them 
boil  as  fast  as  may  be,  and  if  the  quinces  are 
done  enough  before  the  syrup,  take  them  up, 
and  let  the  syrup  boil  till  it  will  jelly,  then 
put  it  quickly  in  glasses,  for  if  the  jelly  be 
nroke»  it  will  grow  thin,  l^ou  may  either  put 
slices  and  jelly  together  or  separately.  Your 
sugar  must  be  double  refined. 

A  Frenchman  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
machine  capable  of  doing  every  description 
of  sewing  except  the  stitching  of  buttonholes. 
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THE  STORM  OF  WAR. 

BY  BRAINABD. 

O !  oDce  was  felt  the  storm  of  war  ! 

It  bad  an  earthquake's  roar. 
It  flashed  upon  the  mouotain  height, 

And  smoked  along  the  shore. 
>  It  thundered  in  a  dreaming  ear» 

And  up  the  Farmer  sprang ; 
It  muttered  in  a  bold  true  heart, 

And  a  warrior''s  harness  rang. 

It  rumbled  by  a  widow's  door, — 

All  but  her  hope  did  fail : 
It  trembled  through  a  leafy  groTe, 

And  a  maiden's  cheek  was  pale. 
It  steps  upon  the  sleeping  sea, 

And  waves  around  it  howl ; 
It  strides  from  top  to  foaming  top 

Out-frowning  ocean's  scowl. 

And  yonder  sailed  the  merchant  ship- 
There  was  peace  upon  her  deck ; 

— ^Her  friendly  flag  from  the  mast  was  torn. 
And  the  waters  whelm'd  tbe  wreck. 

But  the  same  blast  that  bore  her  down 
Filled  a  gallant  daring  sail, 

That  lov'd  the  might  of  the  black'ning  storm 
And  laugh'd  in  the  roaring  gale* 

The  stream,  that  was  a  torrent  once, 

Is  rippled  to  a  brook, 
The  sword  is  broken,  and  the  spear 

Is  but  a  pruning  hook. 
The  mother  chides  her  truant  boy. 

And  keeps  him  well  from  harm  ; 
While  in  the  grore  the  happy  maid 

Hangs  on  her  lover's  arm. 

Another  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 

Another  wave  is  there. 
And  floats  abroad  triumphantly, 

A  banner  bright  and  fair. 
And  peaceful  hands  and  happy  hearts, 

And  gallant  spirits  keep 
Each  star  that  decks  it  pure  and  bright. 

Above  tbe  rolling  deep. 


A.  correspondent  writes  us : — **  If  I  under- 
stand the  decision  of  the  Convention,  in  the 
case  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  it  says,  his  arrears 
ages  are  to  be  paid  up  to  the  3d.  of  January 
last,  (the  time  of  his  suspension,)  and  no 
salary  is  to  be  allowed  him  after  that  period, 
unless  the  General  Convention,  two  years 
hence,  restore  him  to  his  office. 


Both  Upper  and  Lower  Hungary  have 
been  completely  laid  waste  by  dreadful  inun- 
dations at  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
Angust.  Upwards  of  a  million  of  the  in- 
habitants arc  threatened  with  all  the  horrors 
of  famine  in  consequence  of  this  dreadful 
misiorume. 


ExEctJTioN  OP  AN  Italuk  Patbiot.— At 
the  University  of  Bologna  several  arrests 
have  taken  place  of  late,  for  instance  of  M. 
Masini,  brother  of  the  professor  of  that  name. 
The  order  for  his  apprehension  arrived  from 
Rome  in  the  night,  and  he  was  instantly  con- 
veyed thither  by  a  strong  military  force. 
The  exasperation  in  the  Romagoa  is  tbe 
greater,  as  it  has  come  to  light  that  one  of 
the  persons  executed  in  Ravenna  was  entire- 
ly innocent  of  the  ofience  fbr  which  he  was 
put  to  death !  The  two  Bologiiesi,  Barrin- 
teer  Ressan  Galetti  and  Massioli.  have  been 
sentenced  to  the  galleys,  the  former  for  life, 
the  latter  for  twenty  years.  Even  the  clerk 
of  M.  Galetti  is  to  be  confined  for  three  years. 


New  Steam  Packet, — The  building  of  an 
iron  ship,  to  be  propelled  by  a  screw,  and 
intended  for  a  New  York  packet,  was 
lately  commenced  at  the  works  of  J.  Hodg- 
son <fc  Co.,  Toxteth  dock,  Liverpool. 

The  principal  owners  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Sands,  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  packet 
ship  Stephen  Whitney,  and  Messrs.  Mc- 
Tear  and  Hadfield.  Her  dimensions  are: 
length  of  keel,  188  feet;  beani,  32  feet; 
depth  to  main  deck,  20  feet ;  ditto  to  spar 
deck,  7  feet  3  inches ;  tonnage,  old  mea- 
surement, 964  tons ;  new  measuremeot, 
1,317  tons  ;  her  engines  will  be  180  horse 
power,  on  Grantham's  patent  direct  actkm 
principle ;  and  the  screw  to  be  employed 
IS  that  patented  by  Mr.  Woodcroft,  in 
which  the  pitch  can  be  increased  ordi« 
minished,  as  may  be  desired. 

After  providing  the  requisite  space  for 
the  engine,  about  twenty^ne  days'  coals, 
and  ample  state  cabins  for  siity  passen- 
gers, she  will  have  room  for  upwards  of 
1,000  tons  measurement  The  form  of  the 
vessel  is  very  well  adapted  for  tbe  object 
intended,  and  is  expected  to  steam  seven  or 
eight  knots  without  sails,  and,  though  light- 
ly sparred,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  fast 
sailer. 


The  numerous  subscriptions  for  the  Que- 
bec sufferers,  money  and  clothing  together,  are 
▼ery  liberal. 
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PIIiGRIMS  AWD  PIIiGRINAGES. 

JVmm  tkB  BdUof^B  Jourmd  of  Traveit  in  Italy, 

CoTtona  was  the  scene  of  considerable  ex- 
dtement.  As  I  entered  the  city,  I  observed 
a  remarkable  stir  in  the  streets;  persons  of 
Afferent  classes  moring  about  without  ap- 
parent object*  bat  all  as  if  full  of  some  pres- 
sing business.  Shops  were  open,  with  all 
their  attractions  displayed,  stalls  set  up  here 
and  there,  and  some  of  the  crowd  stepping  in 
and  oat,  while  the  noise  of  tongues  was  in- 
cessant, and  eyes»  feet  and  hands  seemed  all 
at  work.  In  the  midst  of  it  my  companion 
toached  my  elbow,  and  exclaimed,  **  who  is 
this?" 

It  was  a  person  with  an  old,  tattered  gar- 
ment,— a  long  string  of  great  wooden  beads, 
with  a  cross  hanging  in  front,  a  staff  in  hand, 
a  sa4,  solemn,  care-worn,  and  hanger-worn 
countenance,  striding  along  through  the  gay 
and  motley  crowd,  without  looking  to  the 
light  or  to  the  leA,  and  apparently  intent  only 
on  making  way  through  it.  **  What  is  that  ?** 
enquired  my  companion;  but  he  addressed 
his  question  to  one  unprepared  to  answer.  I 
stood  and  gazed  with  him.  There  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  novelty  with  something 
familiar  to  my  eyes.  In  an  instant,  I  per- 
ceived that  a  cockle-shell,  stuck  in  a  conspic- 
uons  part  of  the  dress,  was  what  had  struck 
me  as  something  with  which  I  was  familiar ; 
but  it  required  a  little  reflection  to  trace  my 
recollections  clearly  to  any  definite  point. 
Suddenly  it  came  to  my  recollection ;  a  piK 
grim  from  the  Holy*  Land — ^yes,  there  was 
the  staff,  the  scrap,  the  bottle,  the  rosary,  the 
cross,  and,  above  all,  the  cockle-shell.  This 
last  was  the  sign  not  <»ily  of  a  pilgrim,  but 
of  a  pilgrim  from  Jerusalem,  from  the  **  Holy 
Sepulchre !" 

A  peculiar  impression  was  made  on  my 
mind  by  this  thought ;  and  no  doubt  some  of 
my  readers  may  feel  a  little  of  the  same,  as 
they  hear  of  the  personage  who  occupied 
my  attention ;  for  I  had  some  romantic  ideas 
in  mind,  and  not  a  few  of  my  countrymen,  I 
am  certain,  resemble  me  in  that  particular. 

As  the  singular  figure  moved  along,  it  at- 
tracted but  little  notice,  except  from  one  per- 
son. A  baker,  on  seeing  it  pass  his  door, 
hurried  after  it,  with  an  urgent  invitation  to 
return  and  partake  of  the  food  he  had  to 
offer ;  and  the  proposal  was  accepted,  though 
in  perfect  silence. 

A  tenth  part  of  all  the  reflections  to  which 


this  incident  has  since  led  me,  I  have  neither 
room  nor  time  to  record ;  but  I  shall  briefly  ] 
write  down  a  few. 

A  common  American  reader  mustalmoit 
necessarily  entrrtnin  romantic  conceptiomof 
the  chnracrer  of  pilgrims,  because  heriews 
them  through  a  false  medium.  NoydssDd 
poetry  are  almost  the  only  vehicles  in  which, 
so  to  speak,  pilgrims  ever  travel  to  Amerio. 
Some  will  be  ready  to  prompt  me,  by  addiog 
history ;  but  I  shall  immediately  reply,  that 
little  has  been  written  of  them,  in  what  is 
called  history,  which  is  not  in  fact  poetical 
and  romantic,  that  is,  either  hdse  or  dis- 
colored. 

In  the  first  place,  a  pilgrim  must  be  igno- 
raat,  for  he  is  the  dupe  of  imposture.    It  may 
be  that  some  pilgrims  have  been  leaned;  I 
but  what  is  that  learning  worth  which  cao*  | 
not  prevent  its  owner  from  acting  tlje  part  of 
a  child  ?    The  vast  majority  of  pilgrims  hafe  ; 
undoubtedly  been  extremely  ignorant.    The  '^ 
moving  spring  of  their  actions,  the  yery  Id-  : 
citing  cause  of  the  character  they  assaroe,  of , 
the  task  to  which  they  devote  tbeniselTes,  ) 
proves  their  total  ignorance  of  the  first  prioci* ) 
pies  of  the  Gospel:  their  fundamental  mistake  ) 
concerning  Christianity,  of  which  they  claim  I 
to  be  devotees,  is  the  expectation  of  gaioing  ^ 
heaven  by  their  own  merits.    Let  anjr  perwo 
consider  this  misconception  in  its  true  light, 
in  contrast  with  the  ground-work  ot  the  Old  [ 
and  New  Testament  doctrine  of  the  inability 
of  man  to  earn  any  thing  from  his  Maker^ 
and  then  look  upon  the  toils  and  privatioos  of 
a  pilgrim,  laboring  his  way  to  a  place  of  pT^ 
tended  sanctity,  as  acts  incited  by  such  t  de- 
grading view  of  the  Almighty,  and  he  will 
only  pity  the  poor,  ignorant,  deluded  riciim 
of  imposture  and  self-conceit. 

We  can  hardly   expect  those  who  allow 
their  views  to  be  controlled  by  the  fVivoloos 
writers  of  fashionable  books,  to  look  upon  a 
subject  like  this  with  the  eyes  of  commoo 
sense.    They  like  to  have  the  rainbows  of 
fancy  surround  every  object  before  their  eye>> 
and  are  unwilling  to  have  the  cobwebs  of , 
imagination  brushed  away,  because  they  make  i 
a  pleasing,  though  an  unsubstantial  diaperT*  ' 
to  conceal  things  more  repulsive  in  form  and  v 
nature.    Common  sense,  however,  does  not  I 
hesitate  to  raise  her  broom,  and  sweep  with  ^ 
a  strong  hand  down  to  the  solid  walls.   Let  | 
but  the  reader  of  history  thus  proceed  wheo  j 
he  he  comes  to  the  storv  of  the  crusades,  and  , 
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what  t  different  aspect  would  thoie  long  past 
agM  preaent !  He  would  no  longer  be  daz* 
zled  bf  the  childish  splendor  of  knights  and 
iqaires  led  on  in  thoobands  by  renuwned  chief- 
tiios  and  mighty  monarchs»  to  a  glorioas  en- 
terprizet  for  the  love  of  Gcd  and  the  good  of 
mtiv  He  would  see  millions  of  men,  like  the 
poor  fanatic  depicted  en  oar  title  page,  for- 
sakdig  home  and  friends,  abandoning  aged 
pareots  and  tender  babes  to  suffer  or  to  starve 
fiom  neglect,  and  wending  their  way,  with- 
out geography  enough  in  their  heads  to  know 
how  far,  or  whither,  under  the  delusion  assidu- 
ously inculcated  into  each  mind  in  detail,  that 
by  80  doing,  each  would  secure  to  bimself  that 
endless  happiness  which  is  promised  only  to 
those  who  trust  in  the  perfeet  righteousness 
of  one  better  than  man.  He  would  see  mil- 
lions of  Quixotes,  with  millions  of  Sancho 
Panzas,  proceeding  after  adventures  not  less 
crazy,  though  far  less  respectable  for  disinter- 
estedness, and  a  thousand  times  more  disas- 
trous and  savage  in  their  results. 

The  Crusaders  were  pilgrims,  armed,  it  is 
true,  and  embodied  like  soldiers,  but  not  differ- 
ing   from   pilgrims    in  the  main-spring  of 
their  movements.    Some  of  our  readers  will 
exclaim  at  our  views  of  this  subject;  but  let 
them  reflect  on  its  importance.     Have  they 
ever  viewed  aright  that  grand  delusion  under 
which  the  crusaders  were  enrolled  and  conduc- 
ted?    Have  they  pictured  aright    to  their 
minds  the  **  Crusades  ol  Children,"  in  which 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  set  off  in  large  armies,  in  imitation 
of  their  parents,  to  walk  to  the  "Holy  City  ?" 
History  herself  seems  to  have  been  ashamed 
of  this  extreme  of  delusion  and  fanaticism ;  for 
but  few  books  make  even  an  allusion  to  the 
fact.    But  such  is  one  of  the  effects  of  the 
madness  of  error,  when  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  end  of  the  course  it  choos^es ;  and  such  are 
the  warnings  which  true  history,  divested  of 
romance,  should  duly  and  distinctly  hold  up 
to  the  view  of  mankind.    The  history  of  the 
inarch  of  the  first  armies  of  crusaders,  is  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  immense  mobs  of 
fanatics,  who  were  soon  turned  to  robbers  and 
butchers. 

We  speak  without  fear  of  contradiction  when 
•we  say,  that  no  great  sulject  <A  modem  histo- 
ry has  been  more  frequently  dressed  in  false 
colors  than  the  Crasades ;  and  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  on  which  a  good  teacher  has 
greater  reason  to  gua^  his  pupils  from  &- 


shionable  misconceptions.  Perhaps  as  good 
a  way  as  any,  is  to  begin  with  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  pilgrim,  like  the  one  depicted  on  our 
first  page,  and  a  striking  view  of  the  system 
of  imposture  by  which  he  is  sent  off  on  his 
wild  career.  Peter  the  Hermit  was  a  pilgrim* 
and  a  short  history  of  his  life  is  this.— He  in^ 
duced  the  Pope,  Urban  2d,  to  invite  all  Europe 
to  go  where  he  had  been,  that  is,  to  Jerusa- 
lem,  by  promises  of  eternal  life ;  and  to  threat- 
en with  eternal  death  all  who  might  offer  op- 
position. (See  Bower's  History  of  the  Popes, 
vol.  2,  p.  419,  and  onward :— «lso»  Raake's 
History  of  the  Popes,  &e.) 

Then  turn  to  the  heads  of  the  successive 
enterprises  in  following  ages.  See  the  pdpes 
repeating  the  lucrative  process  of  ordering 
crusades,  raising  money  to  carry  them  on,  and 
sometimes  converting  the  treasures  to  their 
own  use.  Many  of  our  readers  probably  do 
not  know  that  an  old  Bull,  or  papal  decree, 
originally  issued  centuries  ago,  to  engage 
men  in  this  fanatical  warfare,  is  still  regularly 
printed  over  again  every  two  years,  and  sold 
all  over  the  world,  even  in  America,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  little  money  for  those  eo- 
clesiastics  who  obtain  the  privilege  of  supply- 
ing the  [market  in  particular  districts  or  pa- 
rishes. 
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Meteor  nr  Stria.— The  Boston  Trareller 
contains  the  following  extract  from  a  com- 
munication lately  received  in  that  city,  firom 
an  intelligent  individual  who  has  resided  a 
number  of  years  in  Syria : 

'<  About  eight  o'clock  this  evening,  (June 
17th.)  a  most  magnificent  meteor  darted 
athwart  our  northwestern  horizon.  It  was  at 
first  discovered  at  an  elevation  of  about 
thirty-five  degrees,  «id  it  rushed  northward 
with  a  hissing  noise,  leaving  behind  it  a  bril- 
liant train,  like  an  immense  rdcket.  It  de- 
scended by  a  very  slight  inclination,  and  ex- 
ploded betore  it  reached  the  horiton.  This 
was  the  most  remarkable  meteor  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  size  was  extraordinary,  the  length 
of  the  train  was^prodigious,  and  in  brilliancy 
it  res^bled  the  sun.  But  the  most  astonish- 
ing circumstance  was,  that  it  continued  to 
shme  with  undiminished  brightness  for  a  full 
hour  after  the  explosion  tool  place.  It  then 
twisted  and  curved  from  its  onelnai  positioUt 
carried  about  apparently  by  the  wind,  and» 
feding  away  insensibly,  it  finally  disappeared, 
This  glorious  phenomenon  has  cast  an  air  of 
solemnity  over  every  countenance,  whilst  the 
more  ignorant  natives  were  filled  with  terror 
and  dismay.  They  universally  believe  that 
it  portends  some  dreadftil  calamity.'' 
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History  of  the  Imposture  of  Sl  FUumena.-^ 

(Continaed.] 
[  The  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  miod, 
as  he  proceeds  with  the  various  steps  by  which 
the  miods  of  the  people  of  Italy  were  excited 
on  this  subject,  that  the  simple  relation  we 
obtain  from  the  authenticated  account  before 
tts,  plainly  proves  that  the  foundation  of  tiie 
whole,  from  the  commencement,  was  the  pre- 
tended testim<»y  of  witnesses  unknown  to 
those  who  were  called  upon  to  credit  it,  and 
passed  off  on  the  mere  word  of  men  apparent- 
ly interested  in  propagating  the  story;  and 
chiefly  on  that  of  the  prime  mover  of  the 
whole  scheme,  the  shrewd  Don  Francisco  de 
Lucia  hhnself.    Our  readers  will  probably 
smile  more  than  once,  as  we  have  done,  at 
the  versatility,  readiness,  activity  and  usual 
success  of  this  man  in  his  various  plans,  pla- 
ces, offices,  and  occupations.    The  picture  has 
much  that  is  new  to  American  readers,  and 
gives  a  new  insight  into  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  the  Italians,  the  puppets  by 
which  they  are  amused,  and  the  workers  of 
the  wires  which  set  them  in  motion.    We  pro- 
ceed with  our  extracts.] 

2i.  Visiofu 

**  The  second  revelatioo  is  that  made  to  a 
zealous  priest,  a  great  devotee  of  Saint  Filu* 
mena.  Don  Francisco  informs  us  that  what 
he  has  written  as  from  him  was  all  received 
directly  from  himself;  and  besides  that,  he 
heard  him  tell  it  in  the  very  church  in  which 
the  body  of  the  Saint  reposes.  The  following 
k  his  recttaL" 

*'I  was  walking  one  day  in  the  country, 
when  I  saw  a  woman  approach  me  whom  I 
did  not  know.  She  addressed  me  the  follow- 
ing words :  '  Is  it  trae  that  you  have  put  up 
in  your  chordi  a  picture  of  Saint  Filumena  I' 

*  Yes,'  said  f ,  *  what  you  say  is  true.'  '  But 
what  do  you  know  about  that  Saint  V  'Very 
little ;  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain 
nothing  respecting  her  beyond  what  we  are 
taught  by  the  inteription  and  the  emblems  en- 
graved on  her  tomb  ;'-^nd  these  I  began  to 
explain  to  her.  She  allowed  me  to  go  through 
with  them,  and  then  resimied  with  liveliness ; 

*  You  know  nothing  more  about  her  then  ?' — 
'No,  nothing  else.'  'fiut  there  are  many 
other  things  to  be  said  about  that  Saint. — 
When  the  world  know  them,  they  will  be 
pTerwhelmed  with  astonishment.     Do  you 


not  know  the  cause  of  her  perseeutioa  sod 
martyrdom  V  *  Yes,  but  nothing  more.*— 
Well,  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  because  she  r^ 
fused  to  give  her  hand  to  Diocletian,  who  hid 
intended  to  make  her  his  wife ;  and  the  reuoo 
of  her  refusal  was  her  wish  to  remain  tingle  | 
for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ' 

"  At  these  words  so  full  of  joy,  like  one  who  i 
hears  news  ofior  having  long  desired  it,  I  \ 
said :  '  Do  you  not  deceive  me  ?    Are  yoa  ) 
very  certam  of  what  I  have  heard  fhxn  yoor  < 
mouth  ?    Where  did  you  read  it  ?    We  hare  ; 
been  seeking  for  several  years  to  find  some 
author  who  might  give  us  particulars  concern-  ^ 
ing  that  Saint,  and  our  researches  hare  thus  ' 
far  been  fruitless.'"    The  woman  replied  thai 
she  had  not  read  of  it  in  any  book,  bat  knew 
it  to  be  tme,  and  soon  vanished. 

3d,  Vision. 

[The  third  revelation,  we  are  tdd,  was 
made  to  a  man,  belonging  to  a  convent  in 
Naples,  who  was  subjected  to  a  rigoroQi  ec- 
clesiastical examination,  and  the  eridence 
plainly  proved]  **  to  possess  all  those  charw- 
teristics  which  distinguish  true  revelatioos 
from  fiilse." 

[Don  Francisco  de  Lucia  states,  that  'bis 
witness  had  been  for  some  time  a  deroat 
worshipper  of  Saint  Filomena,  and,  for  her 
faithfulness,  had  received  repeated  and  sen- 
sible marks  of  her  favor.  She  had  been 
saved  by  her  from  various  temptations  bf 
Satan,  and,  aAer  many  exercises  of  prayer, 
self-denial  and  mortification,  had  arrired  at  t 
state  of  tranquillity  and  joy.  She  bad  bad 
many  intimate  interviews  and  long  confersa- 
tions  with  the  Saint,  while  lying,  in  her  sets 
of  penance,  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix,  andr^ 
ceived  from  her  much  advice  respecting  the 
direction  of  the  community  of  nuns  which 
had  been  committed  to  her,  aad  for  ^^ 
guidance  of  her  own  conduct.  She  had  t 
small  picture  of  the  Saint  in  her  cell,  which 
was  observed  to  change  its  aspect  from  lim* 
to  time,  and  it  was  therefore  removed  to  tbc 
church  with  great  festivity  and  solemnity,  and 
there  permanently  placed.  The  nun  per* 
formed  her  acu  of  worship  before  it  on  com- 
munion days ;  and  on  one  occasion,  while  so 
employed,  she  felt  a  lively  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  very  date  of  the  lnarty^ 
dom  of  her  favorite  saint  All  at  once  she 
found  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  had  a  nstoo. 
A  sweet  voice  was  heard  speaking  these 
words :  "  My  dear  sister,  it  was  on  the  lOih 
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of  August  that  I  died  to  live,  and  entered 
heaven  in  triumph."  She  added,  that  the 
Savior  had  her  mortal  remains  removed  to 
Mugnano,  and  deposited  in  the  church  on  the 
10th  of  that  same  month,  thus  defeating  the 
designs  of  the  priest  who  had  had  them  in 
his  possession,  and  who  had  intended  to  in- 
troduce them  into  that  place  on  the  5th,  and 
to  keep  them  in  his  own  house.]. 

[The  nun  had  another  vision  subsequently, 
in  consequence,  as  we  are  told,  of  her  **  obe- 
dience*' to  the  requirements  of  her  '*  spiritual 
guides ;"  **  obedience  being  always  victorious, 
in  the  language  of  the  holy  books."  The 
same  sweet  voice  now  addressed  the  nun  as 
follows :] 

«<  My  dear  sister,  I  am  daughter  of  a  prince 
who  governed  a  little  state  in  Greece,  and  my 
mother  also  was  of  the  blood  royal."  [She 
then  added  a  long  account  of  her  parents  pro- 
fessing Christianity,  resisting  Rome  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian, who  proposed  to  itnarry  her,  but  in  con* 
sequence  of  her  refusal,  (because  she  had 
vowed  to  live  single  and  consecrated  to  Christ) 
changed  from  entreaties  to  threats  of  torture. 
The  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  her  in  prison, 
promising  her  her  own  aid,  and  that  of  the 
angel  Gabriel.  She  was  first  whipped  until 
covered  with  one  wound,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  with  an  anchor  fastened  to  her 
neck.  Two  angels  broke  the  chain  and  float- 
ed her  gently'  to  the  shore,  in  the  presence  of 
a  crowd  of  spectators.  She  was  then  shot 
with  many  anows,  but  cured  in  one  night  by 
an  angel.  Again  the  archers  drew  their  bows 
at  her,  but  their  anows  refused  to  strike  her. 
A  magician  was  called,  who  tried  to  get  the 
supposed  enchantment  out  of  the  arrows  by 
means  of  fire ;  but,  when  shot  at  her  again, 
they  flew  back,  and  killed  six  of  the  archers* 
and  many  of  the  survivors  renounced  pagan- 
ism. The  emperor  Anally  ordered  her  to  be 
beheaded,  which  was  done,  and  then,  rising 
to  heaven,  she  received  the  crown  and  palms 
of  victory.] 

[These  three  visions  are  'considered  as  es- 
taUishing  the  history^and  high  reputation  of 
Saint  Filomena.  The  evidence  is  spoken  of 
as  if  it  were  perfectly^  satisfactory,  no  doubt 
being  expressed  in  consequence  of  the  situa- 
tion and  interests  of  the  vritnesses,  or  their 
examiners,  or  the  peculiar  circumstances 
Which  must  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader  as 


highly  suspicious,  and  no  apology  being  xtaA 
for  adducing  no  further  proof.] 

To  THX  Editobs  op  the  Express. 

The  article  below  appeared  in  the  *'Alban] 
Daily  American  Citizen"  of  the  10th  inst.  I 
meets  vrith  the  approbatibn  of  all  who  havi 
witnessed  the  operation  of  the  machines.  1 
am  mduced  to  make  a  few  corrections,  an^ 
send  it  to  you  for  publication.  It  is  but  t 
small  tribute  to  native  genius  of  the  first  class; 
and  of  an  enterprise  worthy  of  an  Americas 
citizen.  ENTERPRIZE. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  SCREWS. 

Next  to  the  Nail,  the  Screw  is  one  of  tht 
most  indispensable  articles  m  common  use.-* 
The  manufacture  of  screws,  both  in  this  coun* 
try  and  in  Europe,  is  an  important  branch  d 
mechanical  labor,  and  thousands  of  operatives 
are  employed  in  it  constantly.    It  is  a  nice 

Eiece  of  work  to  turn  out  a  well-made  and 
and  some  screw,  and  it  is  done,  and  with  great 
facility  too,  by  machinery.  Screw  factories 
in  this  country  are  almost  entirely  located  in 
in  the  New  England  States.  They  employ  a 
large  number  of  hands,  and  make  a  vast  num- 
ber of  screws  yearly.  It  'has  been  supposed 
for  years  that  perfection  had  been  reached,  so 
far  as  machinery  is  concerned,  in  this  business. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  ingenu- 
ity and  inventive  faculties  of  our  coimtry.men- 
The  wonder  of  to-day  is  destined  to  be  totally 
eclipsed  by  the  wonder  of  to-morrow. 

A  mechanic  of  New  York,  and  one  of  the 
best,  theoretically  and  practically,  that  our 
country  can  yet  boast  of,  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  preparing  and  bringing  to  perfeo 
tion  a  machine,  or  ramer  a  series  of  machines, 
of  his  own  invention,  and  upon  a  plan  and 
principle  entirely  new,  for  the  manufacture  of 
screws  of  all  sizes.  He  has  at  length  comple* 
ted  a  set  of  them,  four  in  number,  and  set  them 
in  motion.  They  are  foimd  to  meet  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  their  inventor,  who 
has  had  them  patented  in  this  countrv  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  will  soon  extend  his  right 
over  France,  Germany,  and  Russia. 

During  a  late  visit  to  New  York,  we  accep- 
ted the  invitation  of  a  friend  to  witness  the 
operations  of  the  screw-making  iipparatus. — 
Though  too  unacquainted  with  the  complica- 
ted machinery  and  its  principles  to  be  able 
either  to  comprehend  fully  its  action,  or  de- 
scribe intelHffibly  what  we  saw,  )ret  we  were 
highly  delightea  and  interested  with  the  per- 
formance, and  shall  make  an  attempt  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  thing  to  our  readers— hoping 
they  will  not  have  reason,  before  we  finish, 
to  regard  it  as  one  ex-5cr«uM:iating  '  bore.' 

The  first  machine  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfect  screw,  is  massive  and  costly. 
The  business  allotted  it  to  perform,  consists 
in  receiving  the  cylindrical  wire,  cutting  it  the 
required  length,  and  <  heading '  it.  This  work 
the  obedient  apparatus  performs  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity,  turning  out  sixty-two  per  minute. 
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All  are  cut  of  an  equal  length,  and  the  heads 
are  perfectly  formed*    The  invents  has  in 
Tiew  the  buildmg  of  an  improved  •  hwdCT, 
which  wiU  operate  with  more  than  treble  the 
rapidity  that  this  does. 

Na  two  is  less  than  a  quarter  the  size  of 
the  •  header,*  and  equal  ia  dimensions  with 
Nos.  3  and  4.  It  is  compact  and  occupies  but 
'litde  room.  It  receives  the  headed  articles 
into  a  sort  of  hopper  into  which  they  are 
thrown  promiscuously,  but  m  which  they  ar- 
ranffe  themselves  with  perfect  regulaniy  be- 
fore  they  escape  from  it  By  means  of  two 
rollers  turning  rapidly,  they  are  carried  down 
a  liiUe  inclined  plane,  and  singly  pass  out  of 
the  hopper,  are  mstamly  grasped  by  a  pair  ot 
iron  fingers,  and  firmly  held  while  the  mieven 
surfaces  of  their  heads  are  turned  smooth,  pol- 
ished, and  pared  down  to  their  proper  size,  at 
the  rate  of  37  to  the  minute.  They  are  then 
dropped  into  a  trough,  from  which  they  are 
ihovclled  into  the  hopper  of 

No.  3."  the  nicker,"  through  which  they 
i»ss  smgly,  and  in  regular  procession,  and  are 
Qd  while  the  whirnng  servant  man's  cr^- 
tion  cuu  the  "nick  "  in  the  head,  20  to  the 
minute,  by  which  the  screw  when  used,  is 
«« sent  home  "  by  the  screwdriver.  This  op- 
eration duly  performed,  the  article  is  ready 

No.  4,  into  the  hopper  of  which  they  arc 
thrown  for  the  •  finishing  touch.'    We  wish 
it  were  in  our  power  to  convey  to  our  readers 
even  a  faint  idea  of  this  truly  wonderful  mon- 
ument  ot  man's  genius  and  skill.    We  can 
only  tell,  m  our  own  way,  what  it  performs. 
It  (its  the  thread,  which  is  at  once  the  nicest 
and  most  important  part  of  the  work.    The 
arucle  is  earned  down  the  plane^y^he  rol- 
lers.   When  its  turn  comes,  a  slide  flies  back 
—it  passes  through  the  opening,  and  as  the 
slide  closes,  drops  down  a  gapmj:  throat,  the 
bottom  of  which  it  reaches  lust  m  time  to  be 
clutched  by  a  queer-shaped  pair  of  tongs.-- 
These  faithful  forceps  make  a  downward  and 
forward    motion— sudden  and   nervous— the 
last  of  which  thrusts  the  unthreaded  but  weU 
headed   object  of  their  solicitude  into   the 
thrtad  euttm-.    They  Uien  leave  it  stickmg  pa- 
tiendy  and  expectantly,  and  fly  back  to  the 
throat  above.    No  sooner  are  they  gone,  thwi 
a  pair  of  strong   iron  fingers  dart  forward, 
erasp  the  head  of  the  candidate  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  hold  it  firmly  while  it  passes 
in  and  out  before  the  thread  cutter  three  umes. 
The  fingers  then  let  go  their  hold,  and  drop 
it  into  tie  trough  below— «  jterfect  «Cfw.— 
By  the  time  it  fairly  reaches  the  trough,  its 
next  neighbor  of  the  Hopper  has  been  picked 
up  at  the  throat,  brought  down,  thrust  into 
the  cutter,  and  clutched  by  the  hnger ;  and 
thus  the  work  goes  on,  screw  after  screw, 
beautifully  made,  dropping  out  conslanUy  and 
and  with  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  20  per 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  wonderful  inven- 
tion  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  manufac- 
ture of  screws. 
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The  ♦*  New  Ehglahd  Works,"  which  are 
the  most  extensive  in  this  country  for  the 
manufacture  of  screws,  employ  about  foji  hun- 
dred hands,  and  manufacture  about  3000  gross 
per  day ;  whilst  by  this  new  invention,  2001) 
are  made  in  the  same  time  with  the  labor  of 
but  30  hands     The  new  machines  are  vom 
simple  in  their  construction  and  operadon,  lew 
Mable  to  get  out  of  repair,  and  far  less  expen- 
sive in  every  respect  than  those  of  the  "New 
England  Works,*'  and  more— the  manufactu- 
rers of  this  article  in  Great  Britain,  canna 
come  in  competition  with  these  astonishmj, 
and  almost  wonder-working  machines.    Their 
pauper  labor  will  not  accomplish  it.    Their 
capital  cannot  effect  it    It  is  satisfactorily  as- 
certained by  conclusive  data,  that  a  better  ar- 
ticle of  screws  can  be  made  in  this  country  by 
these  machines,  at  much  less  per  gross—pay- 
ing the  equivalent  for  labor— than  can  be  m 
Great  Britain,  by  their  oppressive  system  of 
labor  without  reward. 

The  ingenious  inventor,  who  is  a  New 
Yorker,  informed  us  that  he  had  n^rly  ma- 
tured his  invention— had  planned  and  buUt  it 
in  his  bram— previous  to  the  enactment  of  the 
present  TariflT  Law.  He  submitted  his  plan 
to  capitalists,  but  not  a  man  of  them  yooW 
invest  his  money  in  the  enterprize,  until  after 
this  great  and  beneficent  measure  of  Protec- 
tion came  into  operation.  Then  they  were 
ready  and  eager  to  embark  in  it.  The  money 
necessary  to  build  and  test  it,  and  carry  on  the 
business,  was  immediately  forthcoming,  and 
now  all  things  are  in  readiness  lo  commence 
the  manufacture.  Upwards  of  thirty  men  are 
already  employed  in  making  the  machmery, 
&c,  and  the  enterprising  and  ingenious  me- 
chanic has  now  almost  the  certain  ptomciU 
the  control  of  the  manufacturing  world  m  U»e 
production  of  the  important  article  of  screws. 
It  will  be  an  important  business,  and  will  adfl 
greatly  to  the  growing  fame  of  Yankee  inge- 
nuity and  enterprise. 

An  Intellectual  Prodigy. 

The  following  article,  taken  from  the 
Western  Episcopalian,  published  at  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio,  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  George 
Dennison,  formerly  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Kenyon  College,  and  now  a  real- 
dent  of  Newarlc,  Ohio : 

A  Wouderf\il  Child* 

M».  Editor— Perhaps  you  have  aea 
in  the  political  papers  of  the  day  mentj« 
made  of  a  child  in  this  vicinity  of  most  as- 
tonishing intellectual  ability.  Bemg  on  a 
visit  to  my  father,  I  yesterday  went  to  s^ 
this  child,  and  verily  believe  him  to  surpj« 
any  thing  of  the  kind  on  record  '^^^\ 
tory  of  man,  and  to  open  a  door  by  w^k^ 
we  are  permitted  for  a  time  to  see  ^^^ 
of  what  our  mmds  are,  and  what  they  can 
become  when  this  natural  bodv  shaU  w^ 
been  exchanged  for  the  spiritual. 


( 
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This  child's  name  is  T.  R  Safford,  Jr. ; 
he  IS  now  nine  years  and  six  months  of  age, 
of  small  stature,  and*  pallid  countenance ;  his 
little  arms  not  much  larger  than  my  two 
fingers ;  he  is  of  noble  carriage,  frank,  and 
yet  not  fbrward.  His  eye  is  bis  most  re- 
markable feature,  being  very  large,  and 
very  bright,  and  when  excited  it  rolls  in  its 
socket  with  an  almost  spasmodic  force,  while 
his  little  hand  is  thrown  over  them  both  in 
such  a  way  as  to  indicate  pain.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  the  circle 
of  sciences  with  which  this  child  is  not  ac- 
quainted. History,  and  particularly  natu- 
ral history,  is  his  favorite.  I  examined 
him,  however,  in  nothin|f  but  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  His  mther  and  myself 
were  old  Sunday  school  scholars  together, 
and  every  opportunity  was  given  me  to  test 
the  child  thoroughly.  t 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account 
of  a  long  examination.     While  the  child 
was  not  yet  come  in  from  the  field,  where, 
with  his  little  sister,  he  was  gone  to  gather 
wild  berries,  I  examined  an  almanac  in  man- 
uscript for  A.  D.  1846,  all  of  which  this 
child  has  wrought  out  alone ;  much  of  it, 
includin|f  one  of  the  eclipses,  before  wit- 
nesses with  whom  I  am  acquainted.     About 
twelve  da3r8  have  already  been  spent  by  an 
>   adult  in  copying  in  a  fair  hand  the  almost 
I  illegible  writing  of  his  tiny  fingers.     We 
.  were  examining  the  projection  of  me  eclipses 
which  he  himself  had  made  and  subse- 
qaently  calculated  when  he  came  in.     I  told 
him  of  the  blind  student  in  Kenyon  College, 
who  was  studying  the  DifiTerential  and  In. 
tegral  Calculus.     He  seemed  much  pleased, 
and  said  he  did  not  think  he  could  have  done 
that  without  sight.     I  then  asked  him  of  the 
projeotion  which  lay  before  us ;  he  imme- 
diately commenced  a  full  explanation,  and 
I  feh,  as  his  little  infant  hand  ran  rapidly 
oyer  the  diagram,  and  I  listened  to  his  child- 
like expressions,  as  if  I  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  some  superior  being.     In  some  in- 
stances I  puzzled  him,  but  never  did  he  ap- 
pear fretful ;  and  when  I  told  him  any  thing 
he  did  not  already  know,  he  always  repaid 
it  with  a  smile. 

I  asked  him,  if  two  equal  circles  cut  each 
other  to  the  extent  of  1-12  of  their  diameter, 
what  area  would  be  thus  cut  away  7  Gluick- 
er  than  1  could  think,  he  said  <<the  144th 
part"  I  then  asked  him  if  3-12,  or  digits, 
were  thus  cut,  and  he  instantly  said  <<  1-16." 
I  asked  him  how  he  knew,  and  he  said 
"  3-12=1-4,  and  1-4  squared  is  M6."  I 
asked  him  why  he  squared  it?  He  said, 
^  It  is  80  in  a  semi-circle  and  must  be  so  in  a 


circle".  I  then  told  him  the  rule  of  homo- 
logous sides,  and  he  smiled  and  said  he  un« 
derstood  it  I  then  asked  him,  if  two  legs  of  , 
a  right  angled  triangle  were  given,  one  12 
and  the  other  16,  what  the  hypothenuse 
would  be?  and  he  instantly  replied  ''20: 
wouldn't  it  ?  Tes !"  I  then  said,  suppose 
the  legs  were  8  and  16,  then  what  1  In  half 
a  minute,  and  without  a  pencil,  he  replied, 
^  17.8885."  I  then  asked,  if  the  legs  were 
7  and  15,  thenVhat?  He  was  rather  longer 
in  answering,  but  took  no  pencil,  and  re- 
plied, '*  16,563." 

[  gave  him  the  following  questions:  The 
square  of  465  ?  He  said  "  216225."  The 
cube  of  26  ?  He  answered,  *'  17576."  I 
asked  him  if  I  might  try  him  on  the  fourth 
power  ?  He  said  yes,  if  I  would  not  go  be- 
yond two  figures.  I  asked  him  (he  fourth 
power  of  75.  His  eye  whirled,  and  he 
sprang  like  an  arrow  to  the  door,  hung  by 
one  hand  to  the  door  post,  and  came,  in  say 
three-fourths  of  a  minute,  and  replied, ''  thir- 
ty-one millions  six  hupared  ana  forty  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenfy-five,  (31,640,- 
625.)  »  ♦  *  » 

As  he  had  performed  all  these  in  his  head, 
I  was  desirous  of  knowmg  what  his  process 
was.  I  therefore  gave  him  a  sum  of  four 
figures  to  be  multiplied  by  another  of  four 
figures,  on  the  slate.  He  took  the  first 
figure  and  run  it  through  as  we  do  from 
right  to  left,  and  then  wrote  the  second  line 
back  again  from  left  to  right,  and  so  on. 
He  did  not  multiply  one  figure  of  the  multi- 
cand  by  itself,  but  always  two.  His  calcula- 
tions entirely  outstrip  the  capability  of  his 
pencil  to  record  them. 

I  tried  to  make  his  parents  feel  that  he 
was  a  treasure  lent  The  mother  eridoitly 
felt  it  so,  but  the  iiuher  seemed  unwilling  to 
yield  the  fond  belief  that  he  might  become 
as  wonderful  a  man  as  he  surely  is  a  child. 
At  all  even.s,  I  cannot  but  feel  as  if  I  haye 
seen  something;  of  what  we  yet  may  be  when 
mortality  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  of 
life.  GEORGE  DENNISON. 

RoYALTON,  Vermont,  Aug.  2, 1845. 

Butter  .-—It  is  known  that  the  rancid 
taste  in  butter  is  owing  to  the  buttermilk  be- 
ing imperfectly  expressed  or  worked  out, 
wh^ch  is  found  difficult  to  accomplish  with 
a  wooden  spoon,  not  being  able  to  apply  the 
necessary  power  in  using  it  In  Goshen, 
New  York,  they  now  cover  the  hands  with 
linen  gloves,  and  they  forcibly  work  out 
the  buttermilk,  and  thus  by  excluding  the 
air  in  packing,  the  article  long  keeps  sweet. 
— Countrjf  paper.  ^ 
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HAGNETICO-ELECTRICAL    INSTRUMENT, 
For  Medical    Vu. 


We  here  pnaent  onr  readen  with  a  new 
intnuncnt  for  the  spplicatioo  of  magnetiein 
and  deeiricity  to  the  human  frame,  in  [wo 
riewa.  Although  the  ttature  of  these  agenia 
ia  to  difficult  to  b«  apprehended  without  pro- 
lunged  studr  and  attention  to  eiperiraenti,  wi* 
may  hope  to  gtvei  even  a  hasty  reader,  «ome 
aietligence  conceniiDK  ibelr  use,  even  in 
few  lines,  availing  ourseirea  of  the  aMialadce 
of  an  illuitrative  print. 

Surprizing  advance*  have  indeed  been  made 
within  a  few  fean,  in  our  acquaintance  with 
theie  anbtia  agenta,  yei  we  are  atill  profouod- 
ly  ignorant  (rf'aame  moat  imponanl  poima,  so 
that  we  are  at  a  Ion  whether  to  call  ihem 
fluids  or  not,  and  cannot  drew  strong  lines  of 
definition  between  them.  We  proceed  with 
a  description  of  the  appareiut  and  its  use,  in 
the  words  of  Measrs.  Fixe  &  Son,  of  New 
.Ynk,  the  manufacturera. 


DeteriftiOH.  The  moat  coovanicot  loiini- 
ment  for  Medical  tue  u  that  represented  in 
the  anneted  6gure.  It  coosisls  of  ■  doeble 
helix  or  eoil,  the  inner  oneiacompoaedoftwa 
or  more  strands  of  large  insulated  copper  wire. 
The  oater  helix  is  completely  insulatad  &■■> 
the  other,  and  ctxtsista  of  about  1000  fe^  1/ 
very  fine  insulated  copper  wire.  In  the  ini^ 
rior  of  this  double  belix.Bbimdleorinswiret 
is  inserted  toa  greater  otleasdistance;  whs 
completely  wiiliin,  the  shock  is  very  crest, 
but  may  be  modified  to  any  extent  of  anw. 
ing  it  out.  One  or  more  small  wires  msf  be 
inserted  the  whole  length,  which  will  ba" 
the  same  elTeci  as  the  bundle,  when  fiMti 
partly  wiibin  the  coil.  On  ooe  aide  it  u 
Electro  Magnet,  connected  to  one  pole  « 
which,  ia  a  vibrating  spring ;  in  the  centre  rf 
this  spring  is  a  pianos  plate,  which  Icoebc* 
a  screw  with  the  point  of  the  same,  ffwi 
which  emanates  a  spark  when  the  ioiiiuineDl 
is  in  operetiou.  On  one  end  are  pilltr*  with 
holea  across  them,  and. binding  screws  on  uh 
top  which  receive  the  handle*  or  buttce*  u> 
apply  the  ahocks  to  the  person.    On  ihe  oiMt 
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end  are  pilUrt  with  holes  in  the  top,  uid  bind- 
ing KTewB  on  ibe  lides  to  recei7e  the  wire* 
to  ecnnsci  with  the  batteiy.  The  Batter;  ii 
a  aqoare  box  of  copper,  with  an  imerioi  par- 
titioQ,  (withia  which  the  instiumeni  is  packed,) 
with  a  squftie  zinc  fomi,  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  copper  surface ;  in  the  comers  of 
hoih  the  line  and  copper,  are  tube*  to  receive 
the  connecting  wires. 

Direction*  for  vting  iht  IrutrumenU 

Withb  the  Battery  ia  used  sulphate  of  cop- 
per ;  dissolve  about  |  lb.  to  one  pint  of  watei, 
and  pour  it  in  between  the  zinc  and  copper; 
ttie  acid  will  be  of  a  blue  color.  On  the  cop- 
per aie  projections  for  the  zinc  to  real  when 
not  in  use,  aa  when  left  in,  it  coirodea  unne- 
ceasarilf,  and  when  it  has  been  in  use  some- 
lime,  mar  require  washing.  It  should  ha 
washed  after  using,  and  when  much  coroded 
may  require  (o  be  acraped,  to  present  a  clean 
■arfaee  of  zinc  After  uaiug  the  instnimeat, 
tbe  acid  may  be  poured  itito  any  vessel  oi 
bottle,  except  tbe  sediments,  which  should 
be  washed  away  ;  the  acid  may  remain  in  the 
copper  without  injury.  When  the  copper  col- 
lects too  fast  on  the  zinc,  water  must  be  ad* 
ded  lo  the  solution. 

A  pair  of  brass  handles  to  receive  the  ahoclct 
in  the  hands,  also  a  pair  of  large  bnltons  with 
corks  to  insulate,  for  applying  to  any  part  ot 
the  body  without  receiTin?  it  in  the  hands ; — 
also  a  footplate  to  place  lEe  foot  upon,  when 
moie  convenient,    accompany   each    instm- 

The  whole,  with  the  instrnmeni,  u  pui  in  B 
polished  tnahocany  case,  with  lock  and  key, 
11  inches  long  ly  6  inches  wide,  and  3)  mchet 
deep.    Price  $13. 

The  initiumenu  are  made  of  a  uaiiorm  siu, 
hot  are  aometimes  made  more  portable  by 
using  a  more  compact  battery,  in  which  casa 
the  boi  is  smaller. 


Indiak  akd  Yankee. — Thewaterat  Macki- 
naw ia  ver^  dear  and  very  cold,  so  cold  aa  lo 
be  almost  insupportable.  A  gentleman  lately 
amused  himself  by  tbrowiag  a  small  gold 
coin  in  SO  feet  water,  and  giviar  it  to  any 
ladisn  who  would  briug  it  up.  Down  they 
plunged,  bat  after  descending  10  oi  12  feet 
they  come  up  so  chilled,  that  after  several  ia- 
effeciual  attempts  they  gave  it  up.  A  Yan- 
kee standing  by  observed  that,  "  if  he  would 
give  it  to  him  for  gelting  it  fae'd  swing  it  Up 
quicker  than  lightning,"  to  which  he  consent- 
ed ;  when  Jonathan  instead  of  plunging  in  as 
was  expected,  quietly  took  up  a  setiiog  pole 
and  dipping  the  end  in  a  tar  barrel,  reached  it 
'  'le  coin  and  brought  it  up,  an  '    " 

.     „  I  his  pocket,  walked  off,   i._    ._, 

amasement  of  the  Indian  divers,  and  the  do 
small  chagrin  of  tbe  donor.— Cor.  Povgh- 
kfeptit  Eagle. 

The  unfortunate  steamer,  the  British  QueeD, 
hat  been  sold  at  Antwerp,  to  H.  Louis  Rem- 
witt,  for  23^,000  francs,  withouiihe  ftamitoie. 


An  Ashaiitce  Warrior  cnil  his  Attendant 
.  The  Ashaniee  naiioi,  in  the  interior  of 
Western  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  remarli»> 
b!e  of  all  for  their  miliury  power,  as  well  aa 
barbarity.  Tbe  following  extract  on  the  En- 
glish ezpediiica  to  their  country,  we  copy 
from  Wilson,     (p.  SOS.) 

The  mission  having  set  out  od  the  S3d  April, 
1BI7,  passed  over  a  country  covered,  m  a 
great  measure,  with  immense  and  overgrown 
woods,  tliTough  which  a  footpath  baowith 
difficulty  been  cut,  though  in  some  parts  it 

S resented  the  most  beautiful  scenery.  Being 
elayed  by  Mr.  James's  il[ne5^  they  did  not 
arrive  at  Coomassie,  the  capital,  till  the  19tb 
May,  when  they  were  surprised  at  its  unex- 
pected solendoT.  It  was  four  miles  in  circum- 
ference, Duilt  not  indeed  with  European  ele- 
gance, but  in  a  style  considerabW  superior  to 
any  of  the  maritime  towns.  Tbe  houses, 
though  low,  and  constructed  otily  of  wood, 
were  profusely  covered  wiih  ornament  and 
■eulpture.  The  array  of  the  caboceers,  or 
great  war-chiefs,  wasat  once  brilliant,  dazzling 
and  wild.  They  were  loaded  with  line  clothi, 
in  which,  variously  colored  ihreads  of  tbe  rich- 
est foreign  silks  were  curiously  interwoven; 
and  both  themselves  and  their  horses  were 
covered  with  decorations  of  gold  beads,  Moor- 
iah  charms  or  amulets,  purchased  at  a  high 
price,  and  the  whole  inierminded  with  strings 
of  human  teeth  and  bones.  Leopards'  shins, 
red  shells,  elephants'  tails,  eagle  and  ostrich  \ 
feathers,  and  brass  bells  were  among  the  fa- 
vorite ornaments.  On  being  introduced  to 
the  king,  the  English  found  all  these  embel-  ! 
lisbmeats  crowded  and  concentrated  on  hia 
own  person  and  that  of  his  attendants,  who 
were  literally  oppressed  with  hr^e  masaes  \ 
of  solid  gold,  and  even  the  most  c:jiiiiiii.n  uten-  ' 
ails  were  composed  of  that  metal. 

By  recent  advices  between  2,000  and  \ 
S,000  tons  of  British  shipping  were  loading  < 
and  waiting  for  ore  at  St.  Jago  de  Cuba. 


'^ 
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Singular  Phenomeuou  on  I^ake  Ontario* 

The  Coburff  (C.  W.)  Starr  relates  the  fol- 
lowing most  curious  circumstance : — 

On  Saturday  last,  a  most  extraordinary  oc- 
currence was  noticed  in  the  lake  at  this 
place.  Shortly  before  noon  some  gentlemen 
walking  up  the  wharf,  happening  to  cast 
their  eyes  upon  the  water  between  the  piers, 
were  struck  with  the  very  unusual  appear- 
ance of  a  strong  current  tide,  as  it  were  set- 
ting directly  out  to  sea.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  Lake  was  going  bodily  away.  In  a 
few  moments  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  in- 
ner harbor,  with  a  corresponding  portion  of 
the  shore  on  either  side,  was  left  enurely  bare; 
when  suddenly  the  tide  turned,  and  came  as 
rapidly  back  again,  filling  the  harbor,  at 
least  two  feet  higher  than  it  was  before. 
TKs  extraordinary  action  of  the  Lake  wa» 
continued  at  intervals  of  every  eight  oi  ten 
minuteSf  till  after  dark — the  highest  tide 
noticed  being  a  little  before  six  in  the  even- 
ing, when  the  water  rose  several  inches  higher 
than  it  was  last  spring,  and  just  two  feet  and 
an  inch  above  its  present  level.  We  un- 
derstand the  same  occurrence  was  noticed  at 
other  places  on  the  Lake,  and  hear  that  at 
Port  Hope  the  effect  was  so  great  that  the 
steamboat  Princess  Royal  could  not  get  into 
the  Harbor  at  all,  runnmg  hard  aground  when 
more  than  her  length  outside  the  entrance  to 
the  piers.  The  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a 
phenomenon  is  at  present  a  matter  of  various 
conjecture,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  it  could  only  have  been  produced  by 
a  violent  earthquake  in  some  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  of. 


The  Ncwburor  Mastodon.— A  few  months 
ago  this  wonderful  skeleton  was  discovered 
by  men  digging  in  a  marl  meadow,  about 
five  miles  back  from  the  Hudson  river  at 
Newburgh.  The  newspapers  had  givenr  us 
notice  of  the  fact,  but,  on  entering  the  hall 
where  it  has  been  placed  for  exhibition  in  this 
city,  (Broadway,  near  Canal  street,)  we  felt 
that  we  had  formed  but  a  faint  idea  of  its 
appearance.  It  is  almost  perfect,  nothing 
having  been  supplied  except  the  tusks,  and 
sufficient  fragments  of  those  lying  on  the 
floor,  to  show  that  the  artificial  ones  are  exact 
copies. 

The  discoverer,  who  also  dug  out  the 
skeleton,  marked  the  parts,  and  brought  them 
down,  is  present  in  the  exhibition  to  answer 
questions.  The  skeleton  is  12  feet  high,  and 
including  the  tusks,  29  feet  long,  weighing 
2000  pounds.  It  is  truly  an  interesting  object, 
and  excites  feelings  difficult  to  describe. 


From  the  Mich,  Farmer, 
THE  PEACH. 

The  peach  is  subject  to  a  disease  called  the 
Yellows ;  its  presence  may  be  easily  detected 
by  the  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which  as- 
sume a  sallow,  sickly  hue.    There  is  no  rem- 
edy  known,  and  the  sooner  a  tree  that  is  dis- 
eased is  cut  down  and  burned  the  better.    The 
disease  mav  b**,  and  is  no  doubt  often  igno* 
rantly  and  incidentally  propagated  by  iaoocak- 
tions.    Plunge  a  knife  into  the  bark  of  a  dis- 
eased tree,  and  then  into  a  healthy  one,  and 
the  disease  will  show  itself  in  a  few  days.— 
Using  a  pruning  knife  or  saw  upon  a  healthr 
tree,  that  has  been  used  in  pruning  a  diseased 
one,  would  communicate  the  disease;  or  bad- 
ding  from  scions  taken  from  an  affected  tree 
would  produce  the  same  effect.     The  cause 
of  the  disease  is  not  known  ;  recently,  how- 
ever, the  cultivators  of  the  peach  in  the  re 
gion  of  New  York,  attribute  it  to  the  forcing 
of  the  trees  in  the  nursery  when  young.  Trees 
that  have  been  reared  upon  a  poor  soil,  it  is 
said,  have  escaped  the  disease,  while  those 
that  have  been  forced,  have  been  sabject  to 
it. 

The  peach  is  liable  to  the  attack  of  the 
borer,  or  gnat  as  it  is  generally  called.  Their 
ravages  may  be  discovered  by  the  appearance 
of  the  body  of  the  tree  near  the  surface  of  the 
^ound ;  they  usually  commence  their  attack 
just  below  the  surface  and  work  upward,  and 
their  appearance  is  indicated  by  the  grun 
oozing  at,  or  near  the  surface.  Take  a  sharp 
knite  and  cut  them  out  and  destroy  them.— 
Sometimes  you  will  find  but  a  single  depreda- 
tor— then  again  you  will  find  them  by  dozens. 
The  best  remedy  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
is,  to  remove  the  earth  from  around  the  bodjr 
of  the  tree  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
and. fill  up  the  hole  with  leached  adies.  Lat- 
terly I  have  taken  the  precaution  to  apply  the 
ashes  when  I  transplant  my  trees,  and  since 
adopting  this  expedient  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  them. 

A  HoETICULTimiST. 


1 


A  Wooden  Infant. — A  woman  named  Anne  ^ 
Sparkes,  an  old  oflender,  was  placed  at  the  ( 
London  Police  bar  before  Mr.  Long,  upon  the  ' 
following  charge  of  robbery : — 

Harding  deposed  that  on  the  same  momingi 
between  two  and  three  o'clock,  he  met  the 
prisoner  in  High-street,  Camden-town ;  when, 
judging  from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  she  J 
carriea^a  bundle  that  she  had  in  her  posses-  ( 
sion  some  stolen  property,  he  stopped  her,  and  j 
asked  her  what  she  had,  to  which  she  replied  j 
**Only  my  baby,  and  I  have  wrapped  up  the  ^ 
little  dear  to  prevent  it  from  catching  cold.  ^ 
Witness  laid  his  hand  upon  the  said  bundle, 
aud  finding  that  it  contained  someihing  yetf 
hard,  remarked  that  if  there  was  a  child  in  it 
it  must  certainly  be  a  wooden  one.  and  up^ 
examination,  it  turned  out  that  the  "blessed 
babby  **  had  been  miraculously  transformed 
into  a  couple  of  planes.  The  prisoner  wis 
questioned  as  to  whom  they  belonged,  and  she 
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Baid  they  were  her  brother-in-law's,  the  ad- 
dress of  whom  she  refused  tu  gire.  She  was 
immediately  conreyed  from  thence  to  the  sta- 
tion house. 

John  Banberry,  a  carpenter  living  in  Sussex 
terrace,  Hampsted  road,  identified  the  planes 
as  bong  his,  and  stated  that  he  missed  them 
aboat  seven  o'clock  from  a  building  near  his 
own  residence,  at  which  he  had  been  work- 
ing the  previous  day. 

TThe  prisoner  was  committed  for  trial. 

PsoGRESs  OP  A  PoTTND  OF  CoTTON. — The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  adventures  of  a  pound 
of  manufactured  cotton,  will  show  the  impor- 
tance of  manufactures  to  a  country  in  a  very 
conspicuous  manner : — "  Th«re  was  sent  oft 
for  London,  lately,  from  Glascow,  a  small 

Eiece  of  muslin  abbut  one  pound  weight,  the 
istory  of  which  is  as  follows : — The  cotton 
came  from  the  United  States  to  London  ;  from 
London  it  went  to  Manchester,  where  it  was 
manufactured  into  yarn ;  from  Manchester  it 
was  sent  to  Paisley,  where  it  was  woven ;  it 
was  sent  to  Ayrshire  next,  where  it  was  tam- 
boured; aiterwards  it  was  conveyed  to  Dum- 
barton, wheif  it  was  handsewed,  and  again 
returned  to  Paisley,  when  it  was  sent  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  county  of  Renfrew  to  be 
bleached,  snA  was  returned  to  Paisley ;  then 
sent  to  Glascow  and  was  finished  ;  and  from 
Glascow  was  sent  per  coach  to  London.    It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  the  time  ta- 
ken to  bring  this  article  to  market,  but  it  may 
be  pretty  near  the  truth  to  reckon  it  two  years     j 
from  the  time  it  was  packed  in  America,  till 
its  cloth  arrived  at  the  merchant's  warehouse 
in  London,  whither  it  must  have  been  con- 
veyed 3,000  miles  by  sea,  and  920  by  land, 
and  contributed  towards  the  support  of  no  less 
than  150  people,  whose  services  were  neces- 
sary in  the  carriage  and  manufacture  of  this 
small  quantity  of  cotton,  and  by  which  the 
value  has  been  advanced  2000  per  cent.— 
What  is  said  of  this  piece  is  descnptive  of  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  trade."-Bn^.  ffaper, 

Stainei.— Discovery  of  an  Interesting  His* 
torical  Relic—On  Thursday,  the  11th  inst,  a 
tradesman  of  this  town  observed  on  a  market 
stall  a  small  plate,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
long,  but  well-executed  inscription,  which  he 
purchased  for  twopence.  On  closer  examina- 
tion, the  plate  proved  to  be  of  solid  silver,  and 
the  tenor  of  the  Latin  inscription  was  diligent- 
ly inquired  for.  From  one  hand  to  another  it 
passed,  until  it  reached  Dr.  Beasley,  who 
found  that  the  plate  had  been  attached  to  a 
chest  formed  from  a  pile  driven  by  Cassivd- 
lanns  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Caesar  and  hit 
army  across  the  Thames,  at  the  Coway,  Wal- 
lon.  That  several  of  these  stakes  had  been 
found  from  time  to  time  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
lias  been  long  known,  and  brought  as  evidence 
of  the  length  of  time  which  the  exclusion  of 
the  air  by  water,  fee,  will  preserve  timber. — 
A  shott  notice  of  the  fact  relating  to  this  pas- 
sage of  the  Thames  will  be  found  iti  Camden, 


under  the  head  of  Walton.  The  circumstance 
of  a  silver  plate  being  purchased  for  twopence 
at  an  old  iron  stall  furnished  a  subject  for  eos- 
sip,  and  the  person  who  had  sold  the  plate 
soon  found  the  *<  cista,"  and  brought  it  to  the 
doctor,  who  lost  no  time  in  makmg  the  pur- 
chase. No  doubt  of  identity  was  entertained , 
as  the  plate  had  been  carefully  set  into  the 
wood.  Of  so  little  value  had  it  been  consid- 
ered by  its  late  owner,  that  the  lid  of  the 
chest  or  caddy,  having  been  split,  was  burnt, 
and  the  chest  itself  would  have  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  same  fate,  if  the  Latin  inscnption 
had  not  saved  it. — Eng.  paper. 


Moral  Influence. — At  a  public  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  Rev.  J.  Spauldmg  dwelt 
a  few  moments  on  the  deathless  nature  and 
extent  of  moral  influence.    ''  Away  among 
the  AUef  hanies/'  said  be, ''  there  ia  a  spring 
so  small  that  a  single  ox  on  a  Summer^ 
day  cotdd  drink  it  dry.     It  steals  its  unob- 
trusive way  among  the  hills,  till  it  spreads 
out  into  the  beautiful   Ohio.      Thence  it 
stretches  away  a  thousand  miles,  leaving  on 
its  banks  more  than  a  htmdred  villages  and 
cities,  and  many  thousand  cultivated  fiairins ; 
and  bearing  on  its  bosom  more  than  half  a 
thotisand  steamboats.      Then,  joming  the 
Mississippi,  it  stretches  away  some  twelve 
hundred  miles  more,  till  it  fades  into  the 
great  emblem  of  eternity.     It  is  one  of  the 
ributaries  c^that  ocean,  which,  obedient  only 
o  Qod,  shall  roll  and  roar,  till  the  angel, 
with  one  foot  on  the  sea,  and  the  other  on 
the  land,  shall  iifl  up  his  hand  to  heaven 
and  swear  that  time  shall  be  no  longer.     So 
with  moral  influence.     It  is  a  rill — a  rivu- 
let— a  river — and  it  is  an  ocean — boimdless 
and  fathomless  as  eternity." 

The  past  summer  has  been  a  very  sickly 
one  in  this  state  and  Illinois.  No  situation, 
however  salubrious  in  appearance,  has  been 
exempted  from  disease.  We  have  heard  an 
estimate  that  probably  200,000  persons  in 
these  states  have  been  ill  this  season  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  season.  It  is  cer- 
tain that,  in  numerous  neighborhoods 
throughout  the  whole  region,  entire  families 
have  suffered — in  many  cases,  almost  every 
member  beinff  prostrated  at  the  same  time, 
and  hardly  able  to  assist  another.  The  con- 
sumption  of  drugs  has  been  enormous.— iS<. 
Louis  New  Era. 


Meteoric  Stones. — The  number  of 
meteoric  stones  deposited  in  the  Mineralo- 
gical  Cabinet  of  Yale  College,  is  increasing, 
and  some  of  the  specimens  are  large,  beau- 
tiful, and  wonderfully  crystallized.  The 
October  number  of  SiUiman's  Journal  con- 
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i 
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taiiis  au  oAtract  from  a  letter  fiOin  Rev.  Mr. 
Bingham,  describing  a  shower  of  meteoric 
stones  which  fell  some  years  since  over  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  especially  near  Oahu  and 
Honolulu.  The  report  of  the  explosion 
was  mistakoi  hy  himself  and  others  for  a 
heavy  discharge  oi  cannon.  It  was  also 
heard  distinctly  eighty  miles  distant  from 
where  masses  of  the  stone  fell,  a  specimen 
of  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Yale  College. — N.  Haven  paper. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 
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From  the  ConneeUaU  Courani, 

George  Wyllyt«  the  third  Governor   o( 
Connecticut* 

The  third  Governor  of  Connecticut,  of  a 
family  whose  lineage  ran  back  in  the  line 
of  English  nobility  to  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  was  born  in  the  hereditary  man- 
sioR  of  Fanny  Compton,  at  Knapton,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  in  England,  where  he 
enjoyed  an  estate  worth  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  Of  his  early  life  and  education  we 
have  no  traces.  The  fiict  that  both  himself 
and  his  wife  were  exact  Puritans,  is  learned 
from  the  manuscripts  of  his  &mily ;  and  that 
early  as  1636  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
New  England.  Preferring,  however,  that  a 
home  shouki  be  prepared  for  him  in  the 
New  World,  ere  no  left  his  paternal  man- 
sion in  the  Old,  and  being  in  circumstances 
to  justify  the  outlay,  he  sent  out  his  steward, 
William  Gibbons,  and  twenty  men,  with  the 
frame  of  a  house,  to  select  a  site  in  Hart- 
ford, and  there  await  his  arrival. 

Mr.  Gibbons  was  charged  particularly 
by  Mr.  Wyllys,  it  is  stated  on  good  au- 
thority, to  examine  and  report  to  him 
whether  or  not  there  was  much  clay  in 
Hartford,  and  wrote  back  that  "  there  was 
eiwugh,^'^  he  thought,  "  to  last  a  few  yearsJ^ 

Two  years  elapsed  ere  he  carried  his  de- 
sign into  effect — a  period  within  which  his 
dwelling  had  been  prepared,  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  extent  cleared,  a  garden  laid 
out,  and  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees  commenced, 
one  of  which,  an  apple  tree,  singularly 
enough,  still  survives,  and  though  shrivelled 
to  a  nilh  of  its  original  size,  it  still  supports 
two  young  shoots,  from  which  a  few  good 
pearmains  were  last  year  plucked.  The 
site  of  the  Wyllys  dwelling  is  familiarly 
known  as  the  spot  where  the  Charter  Oak 
now  stands.  Thither  George  Wyllys  came 
in  1638,  leaving  one  son  (George)  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  paternal  estate — and  bringmg 
with  him  his  son  Samuel,  and  two  daugh- 
lers,  Hester  and  Amy,  the  first  of  whom  af- 


terwards married  Captam  Hardmg,  and  the 
second,  Major  John  Pynchon,  of  Springfield. 

In  1639  he  was  chosen  into  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  colony,  and  again  in  1640.    h 

1641  he  was  elected  deputy  governor;  in 

1642  Governor;  and  aner  this  continued 
to  occupy  the  post  of  Assistant  till  his  death 
— which  occurred  March  9th,  1644 — (1645 
according  to  the  present  computation)  **  on 
which  day  and  year,"  says  our  town  record, 
**  George  Wyllys,  Esq.,  late  of  Fanny 
Compton,  in  old  England,  dyed."  ^^ 

His  experience,  therefore,  of  the  new 
world  did  not  last  long — not  beyond  six 
years — a  period,  however,  sufficiently  long 
for  him  to  establish  a  solid  reputation  for 
piety  and  prudence,  and  to  deserve  and  re* 
ceive  from  his  fellow  citizens  the  reward  of 
high  public  offices  and  trust 

This  period  was  marked  in  the  history 
of  the  colony  by  the  establishment  of  our 
first  civil  constitution — by  the  institution  of 
town  courts,  and  the  court  of  magistrates, 
and  the  regular  enrollment  of  petit  and 
grand  juries — by  the  completion  of  the 
twelve  capital  laws — ^by  the  establishment 
of  the  confederation  of  the  New  England 
colonies  for  mutual  succor  and  support— by 
the  purchase  and  settlement  or  adoption,  on 
the  part  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  of  the 
towns  of  Fairfield,  Stratford,  Saybrook,  and 
Southamption  on  Long  l£land---by  ecclesi- 
astical contentions  at  Wethersfield,  resulting 
in  the  settlement  of  Stamford— by  several  se- 
rious disputes  with  the  Dutch  at  New  York, 
and  within  our  own  city  at  Dutch  Point- 
by  a  new  and  successful  expedition  against 
the  Pequots  in  Pawcatuc  Bay,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Mason — ^by  the  war 
between  Uncas  and  Miantonimoh,  resuhing 
in  the  defeat,  capture  and  death  of  the  lat- 
ter— and  by  troubles  with  the  Indians  gene- 
rally, so  serious  and  menacing  as  to  require 
strict  guard  to  be  kept  at  all  times,  and  each 
family  to  send  a  man,  "  complete  in  arms, 
every  Lord's  day,  to  defend  the  places  of 
public  worship.** 

In  all  these  matters  Governor  Wyllys 
took  an  active  part.  His  position  was  a  lead- 
ing one  in  the  colony.  I  find  him  at  one 
rime,  with  Governors  Hopkins  and  Haynes, 
charged  with  the  business  of  treating  with 
"the  Islanders  and  Uncas" — at  another 
time  with  Qov,  Hopkins,  ''furthering  the 
League  of  Amity  with  the  Bay,"— at  ano- 
ther, with  Haynes,  disposing  of  "  a  parte  of 
Tunxis  to  such  inhabitants  of  Windsor  as 
they  shall  see  cause," — at  another  appointed 
with  Haynes,  Mason,  and  the  rest  of  the 
magistrates,  a  secret  committee  "  to  make 
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preparations  against  Indian  murderers  and 
defeat  the  plot  of  the  Indians  meeting  about 
Tunxis," — at  another  supervising  the  build- 
ing of  a  ship  for  the  colony,  and  at  another 
providing  powder.  At  another  he  is  ap- 
pointed *^  to  debate  with  Mr.  Huit  on  Style's 
his  petition"— at  another  he  is  directed  by 
the  court  of  magistrates  *'  to  consider''  an 
estate,  ^and  advise  how  it  may  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  report  his  apprehensions  to 
the  court," — at  another  he  is  charged  by  the 
town  of  Hartford  with  determining  the  ap- 
propriatioa  of  sequestered  ground.  At  ano- 
ther he  displays  his  interest  in  matters  of 
the  town,  by  receiving  from  the  inhabitants 
in  company  with  Haynes,  Hopkins,  and  Mr. 
Whiting,  "  liberty  to  set  up  a  mill  upon  the 
Little  River,  near  the  house  of  John  Haynes 
Esq.,  and  the  mill  of  Mi'.  Matthew  Allen,  in 
the  most  convenient  place,"  with  directions 
*<  to  build  a  cart  bridge  twelve  feet  wide, 
strong  and  sufficient,  with  turned  ballusters 
on  the  top,  said  mill  and  bridge  to  be  fin- 
ished before  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  the  town  to  aid  in  keeping  them  in 
repair.'^  This  mill  was  located  at  the  spot 
now  known  as  "Daniek  Mills,"  and  the 
bridge,  which  was  the  first  ever  constructed 
over  Little  River  of  which  any  notice  is  ta- 
ken in  the  records,  was  at  the  same  spot  in 
Main  street  wKh  that  now  occupied  by  the 
arch  bridge. 

His  principal  manager,  William  Gib- 
bons, was  an  active,  enterprising  man,  of 
nnuch  influence  and  repute  among  the  set- 
tlers, as  appears  from  the  fact  that  he  is  fre- 
quently charged  with  town  business,  and 
called  to  serve  on  juries.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  directing  the  labors  of^  Gover- 
nor Wyllvs'  men,  when  the  Indians  came 
up  from  the  South  Meadow  to  remonstrate 
against  cutting  down  the  Charter  Oak.  *^  It 
has  been  the  guide  of  our  ancestors  for  cen- 
turies," said  they,  ^*  as  to  the  time  of  plant- 
ing OUT  com.  When  its  leaves  are  of  the 
sie  of  a  mouses  ear^  then  is  the  time  to  put 
I  he  seed  in  the  ground." 

Governor  Wyllys  lies  buried  in  the  old 
\  arc]  of  the  Centre  Church,  directly  be- 
r  eath  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  first  settlers,  and  there  repose  the 

I  ones  of  his  family  down  to  the  present 
ime. 

The  Wyllys  family  never  had  a  funeral 
monumen.  of  their  own.  In  this  respect 
they  were  peculiar.     One  of  the  latest 

II  ale  members  being  asked  why  they  did 
f(  llow  I  he  custom  in  this  respect  replied,  in 
-.  he  impulse  of  a  strong  pride,  that  ^*  if  the 
Siaie  of  Connecticut  could  not  remember 


the  Wyllyses  without  a  monument,  their 
memory   might  rot."     This  remark  will 
find  some  justification  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  first  of  the  family,  George, 
was  Governor  as  well  as  Deputy  Grover- 
npr  and  Assistant  of  the  State — the  second, 
Samuel,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  died  May  SOth,  1700,  was  thirtv-six 
years  Assistant  and  four  years  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies — the 
third,  Hezekiah,  who  was  bom  in  1672  and 
died  m  1741,  was  Secretary  of  State  twenty- 
three  years — the  fourth,  Greorge,  was  in 
the  same  office  sixty-one  years — and  the 
fiflh,  Samuel*  held  it  thirteen  years.     It  is 
believed  that  this  instance  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  high  office  in  the  same  family  for  so 
long  a  series  of  yearsi  is  without  a  parallel 
in  this  country. 

Governor  Wyllys  made  a  will,  but  it  is 
no  where  recordfed.  On  March  5th,  1645, 
it  was  **  brought  in  court  by  William  Gib- 
bons." A  will  is  a  good  index  of  charac- 
ter,  and  its  loss  in  this  instance  is  much  to 
be  regretted.  None  of  his  descendants  how- 
ever, except  the  last  Samuel,  ever  made, 
that  I  can  find,  any  testamentary  disposition 
of  their  property.  Colonel  George,  the 
Secretary  for  sixty-one  years,  who  died  in 
1706,  declared  his  wishes  on  his  death  bed 
with  regard  to  his  estate,  and  his  children 
appeared  before  the  Probate  Court,  and  in 
an  instrument  under  their  hands,  carried 
them  cheerfully  into  effect  No  male  mem- 
bers of  the  family  bearing  the  Wyllys  name 
now  survive,  though  there  are  several  lin- 
eal descendants  bearing  a  different  name 
living,  among  whom  are  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Dana  of  Middletown,  a  grand  daughter  of 
Col.  George  Wyllys,  and  Mrs.  Amelia 
Adams,  of  Boston,  daughter  of  the  last  Hez- 
ekiah Wyllys.  Mrs.  Dana  has  in  her  pos- 
session  a  little  remnant  of  the  family  plate, 
brought  out  by  her  ancestor  the  Grovemor. 
Mrs.  Adams  holds  all  the  manuscripts 
which  remain  of  her  family.  Dr.  Trum- 
bull,  the  Historian  of  Connecticut,  had  ac- 
cess to  them,  and  from  him  we  learn  that 
they  show  that  ^*  love  to  undefiled  religion 
and  purity  in  Divine  ordinances  and  wor- 
ship" led  the  old  Gbvemor  **  to  exchange 
his  pleasant  seat  and  easy  circumstances  in 
England  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
a  wilderness  in  America,"  and  that  he  ex- 
hibited <<  excellent  examples  to  his  chil- 
dren, and  took  pious  pains  in  their  educa- 
tion, teaching  them  from  childhood  to  pray 
always  in  secret,  private  and  public,  to  ven- 
erate the  Sabbath  and  the  Divine  word,  and 
to  attend  all  Christian  institutions  and  du- 
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ties."  "May  the  descendants,"  continues 
Dr.  Trumbull,  "ever  inherit  the  virtues 
and  honors  of  the  family."     Histoeicus. 

A  RElMARKABIiB  STORY. 

Captain  Elause,  of  Philadelphia,  has  dis- 
covered that  the  River  Amazon  is  navigable 
for  steamships  from  its  mouth  on  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Lima,  in  Peru,  a»d  within  eight  miles 
of  Callao,  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the 
Pacific  A  long  account  of  his  expedition  is 
given  in  the  Grenada  Chronicle  of  Septem- 
ber 6th.  Capt.  K.  lett  Lima  on  the  16th  of 
Sepu  1844.    The  account  says : 

«*  He  directed  his  course*  fo  the  river  GuaU 
la£:a,  by  the  mountain  of  ^  Pasco.*  Arrived 
at'  the  village  of  Tingo,  he  embarked  in  a 
canoe  with  the  object  of  exploring  the  river» 
to  see  if  it  was  practicable  to  navigate  it  by 
steam,  four  steamers  having  for  that  purpose, 
arrived  from  North  America.  Following  the 
stream,  he  approached  a  small  hamlet,  called 
Yurimaguas,  which  is  the  port  of  the  city  of 
Moyobamba«  where  he  took  in  provisions. 
From  Yurimaguas,  he  prosecuted  n is  down- 
ward course  to  Laguna,  the  point  of  |con- 
fluence  of  the  Marahnon  and  Guallaga; 
here  he  entered  the  Marahnon,  and  proceeded 
to  the  frontiers  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  arriving 
at  a  settlement  called  *  Our  Lady  of  Loretto? 
whefe  he  saw  several  Brazilian  schooners. 
From  Loretto  he  sent  on  a  person  to  Jabilin- 
ega,  a  toWn  of  Brazil,  with  orders  to  the 
four  steamers  there  to  ascend  the  river  as  far 
as  Loretto,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  four 
arrived,  saluting  the  Brazilian  battery,  which 
mounted  seven  guns.  In  Loretto,  there  is  a 
large  lake,  in  which  three. of  the  steamers 
anchored  to  wait  orders,  and  in  the  other, 
called  the  Peruvian,  of  one  hundred  and  fortv 
horse  power,  Captain  Klause  embarked, 
taking  on  board  all  the  machinery  necessary 
to  clean  out  the  river  Guallaga,  and  to  con- 
struct landing  places,  &c.  He  then  proceed- 
ed against  the  stream  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Guallaga,  and  port  of  Laguna,'  where  he 
anchored  in  ten  fathoms.  Here  he  discharged 
the  machinery  into  canoes,  and,  assisted  by 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Indians,  he  ascended 
the  river,  cleanng  it  of  every  obstruction  as 
far  as  'Pachisa,'  at  which  place  he  was 
obliged  to  augment  the  number  of  hands  to 
700,  from  the  increase  of  the  work  and  labor 
they  had  to  perform.  He  there  continued  his 
course  against  the  current  to  the  village  of 
Tingo,  the  utmost  point  of  steam  navigation 
in  the  river  Guallaga,  distant  from  Lima 
seven  or  eight  days  by  land. — From  Tingo  be 
returned  Imck  on  foot  with  twenty-five  sol- 
diers by  the  *  Pama  del  Sacramento'  to  the 
'Lao^na,'  where  he  found  the  steamer  he 
bnd  leA  there  at  anchor.  He  again  embark- 
ed in  the  steamer,  and  proceeded  in  her  up 
the  Guallago  (now  cleared  of  all  obstruction) 
until  he  again  reached  Tin^o  without  the 
slightest  accident.  From  Tingo,  Captain 
Klause  forwarded  despatches  to  Lima,  noti* 


fying  the  arrival  of  the  steamer,  and  withom 
loss  of  time  he  retraced  his  steps  in  a  canoe, 
with  the  intention  of  sending  up  to  Tingo  the 
other  steamers  which  were  awaitiag  orden 
in  the  Lake  of  ^*  Our  Lady  ot  Loretto :  bat 
at  the  port  of  Yurimaguas  he  received  a  let- 
ter  from  the  firm  at  Lima,  directing  him  to  1 
proceed  immediately  to  explore  the  rirer  j 
Fastaza,  as  far  as  it  may  be  navigable  b?  | 
steam,  and  in  case  the  navigation  sboold  ^ 
prove  to  be  practicable,  to  propose  a  coatraet  ) 
to  the  Government  of  the  Equador.  In  effect, 
the  exploration  was  performed,  and  the  rirer  j 
found  perfectly  navigable  for  steam  vessels,  ) 
save  a  few  obstructions  which  would  be  | 
deared  away  on  the  Government  cooseotiDg  ; 
to  a  contract.  From  the  point  of  coofiaence  J 
of  the  Pastaza  with  the  Marahnon  to  the  \ 
boundaries  of  Peru  and  the  Equador,  as  far  ^ 
as  the  village  of  Andoas,  CaptaiA  Klause  \ 
did  not  meet  with  any  obstacle  except  a  sand- 
bank, which,  with  ordinary  caution,  may  be 
easily  evaded:  the  current  is  rapid.  From 
Andoas  upwards,  there  are  many  obstractioos 
which  can  only  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
machinery  brought  by  the  steamers  for  that 
purpose^  Near  Andoes,  Capt.  Elaase  dis- 
covered  two  mountains  of  rock  salt,  one  Terf 
white,  the  other  reddish  ;  and  along  the  baob 
of  the  Pastaza,  above  Andoas,  he  saw  a  num- 
ber of  little  hamlets  and  settlements  of  wild 
Indians,  called  Zaparos,  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained provisions ;  finally  he  reached  within 
two  or  three  leagues  of  the  river  Jopa,  where 
he  landed,  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Bano  in 
two  days.  From  Bano  he  proceeded  to  Pelbeo, 
where  he  remained  four  days,  and  saw  ser* 
eral  good  mines  of  silver  and  platina.  From 
Pelileo  he  arrived  at  this  city  (Quito)  on  the 
23d  April.  Captain  Klause  says  he  was  truly 
amazed  at  the  quantity  of  minerals,  dre- 
woods  of  various  sorts  and  other  valuable 
woods,  coffee,  cocoa  (white  and  common)  of 
excellent  quality ;  cotton,  very  fine  and  long 
like  wool ;  spices,  balsam,  raisins,  wax,  aiid 
other  rich  productions  which  he  met  with  in 
great  abundance  everywhere  during  hii 
travels." — Selected. 


\ 
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PARENTIS  DEPARTMENT. 
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Edward's  Sunday  dnployiiienia*         ^ 

There  was  a  large  and  shady  tree  which 
grew  in  front  of  the  house,  and  he  often  sat 
at  the  window  and  looked  at  it  It  was  &  ( 
pleasant  sight  when  covered  with  green  | 
leaves,  and  at  that  season  when  the  bir^  ( 
build  their  nests,  for  they  could  live  there  j 
without  danger  of  being  disturbed.  j 

Often  was  Edward  seated  there  oo  » 
Sabbath  morning,  listenmg  to  his  father  • 
remarks,  or  studying  a  bible  lesson  wilh 
him.  And  this  was  the  way  in  which  tb^ 
held  their  conversations.  If  Edwtrd 
thought  of  any  question  to  ask,  about  any 
subject  proper  for  the  Lord's  day,  he  wonW 
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asR  it,  knowing  that  he  should  receive  a 
kind  answer ;  for  hi^  father  did  all  he  could 
to  induce  him  to  make  proper  inquiries,  both 
that  he  might  keep  his  mind  active,  and 
store  it  with  useful  knowledge,  and  because 
he  knew  that  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of 
keeping  up  the  necessary  acquaintance  and 
confidence  between  a  parent  and  a  child. 
If  Edward  seemed  to  have  no  particular  in- 
quiries to  make,  his  father  would  oflen  speak 
to  him  of  something  likely  to  interest  him, 
and  put  questions  to  lead  him  to  some  useful 
reflections. 

One  great  class  of  objects  on  which  they 
conversed  was  the  objects  of  nature,  as  they 
are  often  called,  that  is,  the  works  of  Qod : 
the  tree  and  the  birds,  the  grass  and  flowers 
at  its  feet,  the  insects,  stones  and  earth,  the 
clouds  beyond  and  above  it,  and  many  other 
things  beiside.  After  speaking  a  little  of 
some  of  these,  Edward  was  oflen  called 
upon  to  repeat  or  to  learn  a  verse  or  two 
from  the  Bible  in  which  tbey  are  men- 
tioned; and  thus,  after  a  time,  he  had  a 
number  of  passages  which  he  knew  by 
heart 

And  this,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  useful 
kind  of  knowledge ;  for  men  and  women 
oflen  have  wrong  ideas  of  the  meaning  of 
texts  of  Scripture  because  they  do  not  re- 
member the  words  precisely.  Edward's 
father  felt  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  thins 
for  a  person  to  have  his  memory  well  filled 
from  the  word  of  Qod,  because  he  had  seen 
the  utility  of  it  once  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  story  I  may  tell  at  another 
time 

This  was  the  way  in  which  Edward  stud- 
ied his  Bible  lessons,  and  he  was  very  fond 
of  it  His  father  would  have  the  Bible  Dic- 
tionary and  the  Bible  Geography  laid  out, 
every  Saturday  evening  or  Sunday  morning, 
with  the  Bible-;  and  frequently  his  sister 
was  with  Ihem  when  they  began  their  les- 
son. One  would  read  a  verse  and  stop. 
Then  Edward  would  call  out  the  i&ames  of 
persons  it  contained,  and  his  sister  would 
mention  the  names  of  places,  and  each  would 
open  one  of  the  books,  find  those  names,  and 
read  in  turn  what  was  said  of  them.  Their 
father  took  care  to  have  maps  of  Palestine  at 
hand,  and  called  upon  them  sometimes  to 
find  the  places  mentioned,  and  occasionally 
made  remarks.  At  family  worship,  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  he  also  sometimes  spoke 
of  something  in  the  lesson;  and  thus  the 
children  usually  became  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  before  another  one  was 
commenced. 

In  the    evening  the    children  repeated 


hymns  and  passages  of  scripture  in  diflferent 
ways,  which  perhaps  may  hereafter  be  de- 
scribed. 


CORK  ESPONDBNCB. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

Dear  Sir. — Having  seen  a  notice  in  some 
of  the  papers  of  the  day,  of  a  propositioa,  made 
by  a  gentleman  of  Boston,  to  construct  an  Ar- 
tesian  Wellp  and  not  knowing  the  principle 
upon  which  such  wells  act,  we  thought  that 
information  upon  the  subject,  communicated 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper, 
would  not  onlv  be  acceptable  to  us,  but  might 
perhaps  enlighten  others,  who  are  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves. 

Please  give  us  this  information,  and  oblige, 

A  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  have  only  room  this  week  for  a  short 
reply  to  this  question. 

Artesian  Weils  are  made  by  boring  into  the 
earth,  in  places  where  water  will  spontane- 
ously rise,  when  supplied  with  a  vent  This 
will  not  happen,  except  where  subterranean 
streams,  or  natural  reservoirs  are  under  a  pres- 
sure sufficient  to  force  it  up.  Such  pressure 
exists  only  under  certain  circumstancet,  and 
most  commonly  in  regions  in  which  a  loose 
stratum,  as  of  sand  or  gravel,  lies  between 
two  hai'd  or  impermeable  strata,  as  rock  or 
clay.  These  strata  «mu8t  also  have  a  dip  to 
the  horizon,  that  is,  must  be  placed  in  a  slant- 
ing direction.  If  rain  water  fills  the  loose 
stratum,  and  is  retained  there,  bore  a  hole 
till  you  open  ft  50  or  500  feet  below,  and  th^ 
pressure  will  fill  the  hole,  and  in  some  cases, 
throw  water  out  to  a  great  height.  If  the 
supply  is  sufficient  at  all  seasons,  the  well,  or 
jet  will  be  constant 

These  wells  have  often  been  made  in  our 
couDUry.  The  last  we  have  heard  of,  is  that 
recently  made  by  Mr.  Delavan,  for  the  supply 
of  his  great  temperance  hotel  at  Albany.  They 
derive  the  name  given  above,  from  Artois  in 
France,  where  they  were  early  introduced. — 
The  Fr^ch  adjective,  Artestefh  means  merely 
belonging  to  Ajrtois,  or,  as  we  might  perhaps 
have  said  in  English,  arloisian.  We  may  say 
more  hereafter  on  this  interesiiog  subject 

France. — The  Minister  of  public  Instruc- 
tion has  published  an  order,  by  which  he  in* 
terdicts  the  keepers  of  ladies*  mtrdinff  schools 
from  taking  in  grown-up  parlor  boarders. 

A  girl  was  tickled  to  death  in  the  environs 
of  Paris  lately.  First  she  laughed  heartily, 
then  convulsive  heaves  of  the  chest  succeeded. 
She  rose,  but  immediately  fell  and  expired. 
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THE  WIDOWER. 

How  could  they  tdl  me  she  was  dead, 

With  such  a  calm  cold  tone. 
She  whom  I  loved  beyond  my  life, 
'    My  precious  one*  my  own  ! 
— And  yet  they  did  not  know  that  she, 
The  lost  one,  was  so  dear  to  me. 

I  heard  it  with  a  calm  pale  cheekt 

No  tear  was  in  my  eye ; 
I  couldn't  bear  that  men  should  look 

Upon  my  a^ony ; 
And  so  I  coldly  turned  away, 
Almost  as  carelessly  as  they. 

• 

—I  wonder  if  they  Ve  planted  flowert 

Above  her  early  bed — 
I  wonder  if  the  mourning  tree 

Sighs  sadl^  o'er  her  head ; 
Or  if  kind  friends  are  there  to  weep 
Above  her  calm  and  dreamiese  sleep. 

And  who  were  near  to  lay  their  hands 

Upon  her  aching  brow. 
And  speak  those  words  of  hope  and  cheer 

That  would  be  mock'ry  now  ? — 
Or  point  her  feeble  kith  to  Thee, 
Thou  who  wast  slain  on  Calvary  ? 

I  know  not  if  they've  planted  flow'rs 

Above  her  earthly  hed ; 
I  know  not  if  the  mounfing  tree 

Siffhs  sadl^  o'er  her  hee^  ; 
Or  if  kind  friends  are  there  to  weep 
Al)ove  her  calm  and  dreamless  sleep. 

\  But  in  my  heart  there  was  a  fount 

Of  bitter,  gushing  woe  ; 
I  sought  to  be  alone,  that  tears 

From  my  sad  eyes  should  flow ; 
But  tears, — the  tide  of  lesser  ^efy 
Refused  to  lend  their  calm  relief. 

She  was  so  dear  to  me — so  good, 

So  beautiful  and  fair^ 
With  her  kind  eyes,  and  pleasant  smile. 

And  her  soft  wavinfi^  hair ! 
And  she  to  die,  nor  I  be  there 
To  lisien  to  her  latent  pray'r ! 

I  only  know  that  I  am  sad, 

So  desolate  and  lone : 
The  world  has  such  a  weary  look. 

And  such  an  altered  tone  ! 
And  yet  I  feel  how  worse  than  vain. 
The  wish  to  call  her  back  again. 

I  know  that  mine's  a  selfish  grief, 

For  she  is  happy  now ; 
The  stamp  of  immortality 

Is  on  her  angel  brow.  ^ 

Yet  still  my  heart  keeps' sighiag  on, 
And  asking  for  the  loved  and  gone. — 

Salem  Gaz, 


Pbogbess  or  thb  Religiotts  RsvoLunoR'^r 
Germant. — The  most  important  news  rektes 
to  the  movements  of  the  Catholics  in  Gerais- 
ny.    Between  )he  Roman  and  German  Gatho>    < 
lies  a  fierce  controversy  is  going  on.    Ronge 
was  fiercely  assailed  by  the  Romanists,  anu 
suffered  persecution  from  his  opposers,  but 
friends  were  rising  up  all  around  him,  and 
the  weaker  party  of  to-day,  promises  ere  long 
to  be  the  strong  party.     These  movemenu 
have  excited  deep  interest,  not  only  in  the  « 
small  principalities,  hut  throughout  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  every  where  from  the  Baltic  to  ^ 
the  Rhine. 

The  Jesuits  at  Heiligenstsedt  are  in  fall  ac- 
tivity, and  fanaticism  has  risen  there  to  such  >  { 
a  pitch  that  the  *'  Heiligenstsedt  shooters'  com-  'y 
pany,  made  Actuarius  Maming,  an  adherent 
to  the  new  doctrines,  their  target  in  efiBgie." 

At  Oppenheim,  on  the  Rhine,  on  the  1st  of 
'Septemoer  a  convention  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Rhenish  German  Catholic  communities  ) 
took  place.  Among  the  communities  repre- 
sented were  those  of  Frankfort,  Wiesbaden, 
Worms,  Darmstadt  and  others. 


•^ 


The  average  number  of  wrecks  of  British 
merchant  ships  a  year  is  600 !  The  aver- 
age sum  lost,  about  two  millioas  and  a-half 
sterling  I  The  average  of  lives  lost,  the  la- 
mentable number  of  1,560. 

A  society  has  been  formed  in  Paris  for  es- 
tablishing winter  gardens,  from  which  it  is 
aaid  flowers  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  in 
the  depth  of  winter  at  a  cost  not  much  higher 
than  in  other  gardens  during  the  summer. 

But  few  towns  in  any  of  the  old  States  have 
increased  more  rapidly  in  wealth  and  popola- 
tion  than  Springfield.  Mass.  But  a  few  years 
since,  and  it  was  a  single  village,  pleasant,  it 
is  true,  and  with  a  healthy,  thriving,  popula> 
tion.  Now  the  town  itself  is  large  and  flour- 
ishing, containing  a  countless  nuniber  of  siores, 
school-houses,  churches,  and  other  public 
buildings,  besides  workshops  and  manufacto- 
ries sf  various  kinds.  Two  other  larc^e  mano- 
fecturin^  villages,  Cabotville  and  Chickopee, 
have,  within  comparatively  a  few  years,  been 
built  up  in  the  precincts  of  Springfield,  and  the 
whole  town,  which  in  1840  contained  11,000 
inhabitants,  now  numbers  over  15,000,  and 
many  dwelling  houses  and  blocks  of  stores  are 
under  way  at  the  present  lime. — Bost,  Jour. 
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are  beset  by  enemies  ia  various  ways,  but  in 
none  perhaps  with  more  deadly  effects,  than  in 
some  of  the  passes  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
in  Pennsylvania,  through  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  run,'  at  particular  clmes  well 
known  to  the  hunters.  There  they  are  am- 
bushed, and  fkll  victims  tu  the  unerring 
rifle.  Not  a  few  of  the  uophies  of  this 
sport  are  annually  exposed  to  our  view  in 
the  markets  of  New  York,  after  the  coldness 
of  the  season  begins  to  render  it  safe  to  trans- 
port flesh  to  so  great  a  distance.  The9 
smooth  skins  an^  branching  antlers,  often 
form  striking  objects  among  the  variety  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  of  a  person  walking  among 
the  crowded  stalls. 

<<  Driving  deer,'*  was  practised  centuries 
ago  in  the  neutral  ground,  or  border  country, 
between  England  and  Scothind,  as  we  know 
from  many  sources,  particularly  the  celebrated 
old  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,  which  recounts, 
with  the  simplicity  but  success  of  a  master, 
the  history  of  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  such 
a  hunting  party  embroiled  two  rival  armies. 

**  To  drive  the  deer  with  hoood  and  hom, 
•♦Etrl  Peicy  took  his  wav." 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  not  a  mere 
chase,  in  which  the  animals  are  run  down  by 
dogs  and  mounted  huntsmen.  The  plan 
adopted  was  probably  like  that  which  Wal- 
ter Scott  describes  in  the  hunting  of  deer  by 
ambush,  or  lying  in  waft.  He  represents  a 
chief  as  **  attended  by  about  three  hundred 
of  his  clan,  well  armed  and  accoutred  in 
their  best  fashion,*'  mcluding  kilt,  brogues  and 
bonnet.  He  was  joined  by  several  oth»r 
clans,  each  led  by  its  chieftain,  so  that  the 
whole  resembled  a  small  army. 

The  clansmen  and  vassals  "  spread  through 
the  country  far  and  near,  forming  a  circle, 
technically  called  a  tinchel,  which  gradually 
closing,  drove  the  deer  in  herds  together  to- 
wards the  glen  where  the  chiefs  and  principal 
sportsmen  lay  in  wait  for  them.  In  the 
mean  while  these  distinguished  personages 
bevouacked  among  the  flowery  heath,  wrap- 
ped up  in  their  plaids,"  a  mode  of  passing  a 
summer's  night  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

**  For  many  hours  after  sunrise,  the  moun- 
tain ridges  and  passes  retained  their  ordinary 
appearance  o(  silence  and  solitude ;  and  the 
chiefs,  with. their  followers,  amused  them- 
selves with  various  pastimes."  <*At  length 
signals  of  the  approach  of  the  game  were 
descried  and  heard.     Distant  shouts  resound- 
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ed  from  valley  to  valley,  as  the  various  ptr. 
ties  of  Highlanders,   climbing  rocks,  strag- 
gling through  copsei,  wading  brooks,  tad 
traversing  thickets,    approached    more  tad 
more  near  to  each  other,  and  compelled  the 
astonished  deer,  with  the  other  wild  animtli 
that  fled  before  them  into  a  narrow  circle. 
Every  now  and  then  the  report  of  musketi 
was  heard,  repeated  by  a  thousand  echoes. 
The  barking  of  dogs  was  soon  added  to  the 
chorus,  which  grew  ever  loader  and  more 
loud.    At  length  the  adranced  parties  of  the 
deer  began  to  show  themselves ;  and,  as  the 
stragglers  came  bounding  down  the  pais  bf 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  the  chiefs  showed 
their  skill  by  distinguishing  the  fattest  deer, 
and  their  dexterity  by  bringing  them  down 
with  their  guns. 

*'  But  now  the  main  body  6L  the  deer  sp- 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  compressed 
into  a  very  narrow  compass,  and  preseotio; 
such  a  formidable  phalan,  that  their  antlers 
appeared  at  a  distance,  over  the  ridge  of  die 
steep  pass,  like  a  leafless  grove.  Their  nam* 
ber  was  very  great ;  and  from  a  despertte 
stand  wliich  they  made,  with  the  tallest  of 
the  red  deer  stags  arranged  in  front,  in  t  sort 
of  battle  array,  gazing  on  the  group,  which 
barred  their  passage  down  the  glen,"  the 
work  of  destruction  now  commenced  oq  ill 
sides. 

**  Dogs  and  hunters  were  at  work ;  and  mai- 
kets  and  fusees  resounded  from  all  sidei 
The  deer  driven  to  desperation,  made  at  last 
a  fearful  charge.  The  word  was  given  in 
Gslic,  to  fling  themselves  upon  their  fsces^  \ 
just  as  the  herd  broke  down  upon  them,  the  ^ 
tide  being  absolutely  irresistable,  and  wooods  j 
from  a  stag's  hom  highly  dangerous."  \ 

The  deer  represented  in  our  print,  for  the  \ 
destruction  of  which  the  hunters  in  the  fore-  ) 
ground  are  lying  in  wait,  are  the  Commoo  n 
Roebuck,  (Capreolus  Doreus,  or  Certms  Cef-  ' 
reolus.)  It  has  roundish  and  crouching  boms.  / 
Jardine  describes  it  as  "  one  of  the  rooei  el^  ; 
gant "  of  the  native  deer  of  Great  Britain,  ind  J 
forming  *•  a  most  appropriate  and  besuiifol  J 
object  in  the  woods  and  copses  ot  the  Scotch  ) 
Highlands."  He  adds-»-"  In  Scotland,  north  > 
of  the  Forth,  it  is  everywhere  abundant,  where 
rock  and  wood  abound ;  so  much  so  as,  id 
some  places,  to  be  condenmed  to  eitirpaiioo, 
from  the  damage  done  to  the  young  wood.  It 
delights  in  what  may  be  called  the  lower  co- 
verts, the  civilized  woods,  and  leaves  those 
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of  sterner  character,  more  solitary  and  wild, 
to  be  frequented  by  that  pride  of  the  north* 
the  Stag,  or  Red  Deer.  South  of  the  Forth, 
it  is  Tery  rare,  one  or  two  wilder  parks  only 
possessing  a  few ;  but  frequent  traces  of  us 
former  abundance  are  found  in  the  border 
couniies,  remains  and  skeletons  being  almost 
yearly  disinterred  from  most  of  the  larger 
peat  mosses.  In  the  rugged  woods  of  West* 
moreland  and  Cumberland  it  still  abounds, 

"  In  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  common 
in  many  districts  suited  for  it,  Germany,  Sile- 
sia, &c.,  and  it  extends  across  the  Asiatic 
boundary."    The  Fallow  Deer  belongs  to  a 
different  family,  tiaving  flattened,  or  palmated 
horns,  which  form  the  most  striking  distinc* 
tion  from  the  Red  Deer,  and  Roebuck,  already 
mentioned.    This  is  the  graceful,  spotted  deer 
most  commonly  seen  in  English  parks,  and 
also  in  those  of  other  European  countries.    It 
is  said  to  be  no  where  found  in  the  wild  state 
at  the  present  day,  unless  in  some  parts  of 
Lithuaoia  and  MoldaTia.      In  the  English 
parks  fiom  1500  to  3000  may  be  found  to- 
gether.   The  remains  of  two  have  been  found 
in  the  A>s8il  state.    To  stray  a  little  further 
from  the  proper  subject  before  us,  we  will 
just  add,  that  the  Cervu£  Gtganteus^  or  Gi- 
gantic Fossil  Elk,  is  the  largest  animal  of  the 
deer  kind,  whose  remains  have  been  discover- 
ed in  Europe.    Parts  have  been  dug  up  In 
England,    reland,  Silesia,  France,  Germany, 
and  Lombardy.    Th^  most  peri'ect  skeleton 
was  removed  from  the  Isle  6f  Man  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  measured  9  feet  1\  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  horns  to  tfie  ground. 

The  Wapiti  is  an  American  deer,  abound- 
ing in  the  north-western  prairies,  below  the 
56th  degree  of  latitude.  Cuvier  identifies  it 
with  the  Candian  Stag,  and  some  have  placed 
it  with  the  European  Stag :  but  it  is  much 
larger,  and  the  antlers  are  sometimes  six  feet 
in  length. 

Some  of  our  western  Indians  have  a  simple 
device  by  which  they  draw  the  deer  within 
the  reach  of  their  arrows  by  the  force  of  cu- 
riosity alone.  It  appears  that  this  feeling  is 
possessed  by  them  in  a  degree  equal  to  that 
of  some  of  the  antelopes.  The  savage  bun- 
Iter,  on  one  of  our  remote  prairies,  often  ties  a 
red  rag  to  a  stick,  which  he  plants  upright  in 
the  prairie,  and  then  lies  prostrate  on  the 
-ound  at  a  short  distance.  A  very  lively 
id  picturesque  colored  print  of  such  a  scene 
^ven  in  Mr.  Catlings  splendid  portfolio,  re- 


cently published  in  London,  and  noticed  in 
one  of  our  preceding  numbers. 

Franklin  ffives  a  meUncholy  idea  of  the 
way  in  which  the  white  deer  of  the  extensive 
northern  regions  of  America,  are  destroyed  by 
the  white  or  grey  wolves  which  are  almost 
their  only  fellow-inhabitants  of  those  inhospi* 
table  coasts  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  savage 
beasts  drive  them  in  herds  down  the  precipi- 
^  tons  shores,  where  they  are  dashed  in  pieces 
and  devoured. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


<'  Notes  from  Over  Sea,  consisting  of  obser« 
vations  made  in  Europe,  in  the  years  1843 
and  1844 :  addressed  to  a  brother, 

Br  Rev.  John  Mitchell. 

Iq  two  volumes. 

New  York,  Gates  &  Stedman,  114  Fulton  St. 

These  volumes  profess  to  be  only  a  series 
of  notes  made  by  the  author  on  a  tour  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  and  addreued  to  a 
brother ;  but  will  be  found  more  worthy  of 
perusal,  than  many  works  of  higher  preten- 
sions. 

The  market  has   been  overstocked  with 
works  of  this  kind,  which  in  reality  contain 
nothing  new.  But  these  volumes,  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.    Though  the  writer  followed 
the  beaten  track,  he  has  not  followed  the  sUps 
of  those  who  preceded  him,  in  describing  palaces, 
churches,  theatres,  &c.    His  observations  on 
the  inanners,  education,  politics,  and  religions 
of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  are  made 
with  discrimination,  and  described  with  force 
and  elegance.    Not  attracted  by  the  gloss, 
tinsel,  and    show   which    meet    the   view, 
he  proves  that  he  looked  beneath  the  surface 
to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  producing  the  wealth  and.  splendor,  which 
so  generallv  attract  the  gaze  of  the  superfi« 
cial,  as  well  as  the  misery  which  repels  them. 
These  causes  he  finds  in  the  tyranny  of  these 
goveanments,  and  especially  m  the  grasping 
spirit  of  a  venal  church.    His  sympathy  for 
trie  poor,  laboring  under  oppression,  as  in  Italy 
and  some  other  cotmtries,  will  commend  it- 
self to  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropic,  as 
well  as  to  the  regards  of  the  Christian.    The 
basenes  and  utter  depravity  of  the  papal  sys- 
tem are  set  in  a  strong  light  by  the  author's 
observations  made  upon  it  in  Naples.    Indeed 
the  chapters  on  Naples  alone  are  worth  more 
in  giving  one  a  true  idea  of  Italian  society,  as 
there  exhibited,  than  entire  works,  respecting 
it,  which  have  been  published.    One  must 
read  it  to  understaod  the  depths  into  which  a 
noble  people  have  been  plunged  by  an  imfeel- 
ing  and  arbitray  government,  whose  head  is 
so  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  bi^otted  and 
venal  priesthood,  that  he  never  retires  to  his 
bed  at  night,  until  he  has  received  the  bles- 
sing ot  his  father  confessor. 

Not  to  extend  this  notice  farther,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  these  volumes 
again,  we  will  close  by  recommending  them 
to  our  readers* 
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Hinti  fir  liadles  on  the  care  of  Flowers* 

Thb  Camellia  Japonica. — The  soil 
which  we  consider  best  for  camellias,  and 
in  which  they  are  grown  by  those  who  cul- 
tivate them  extensively  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  is  a  strong,  rich,  yellow  loam. 
If  it  is  supposed  to  be  too  retentive  of  niois- 
tare,  a  portion  of  peat  or  bog-earth,  and 
sand,  is  getierally  mixed  with  it,  and  in  thi^ 
compost  the  plants  grow  vigorously. 

Henderson  puts  in  camellias  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year,  excepting  when  they  are 
making  young  wood.  He  puts  fifty  cut- 
tings in  a  pot  of  sand,  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, sets  them  in  a  cool  place  in  (he  back 
of  a  vinery  or  pe  ch-house,  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks,  then  plunges  them  to  the  brim  in 
a  hot  bed,  where  there  is  a  little  bottopn  heat. 

The  camellia  may  be  considered  as  a 
hardy  green  house  plant,  requii^ ng  only  a 
slight  protection,  like  the  myrtle,  in  very 
severe  weather  ;  but,  although  it  will  thrive 
with  this  kind  of  treatment,  yet  to  grow  the 
varieties  in  the  very  best  manner,  a  great 
degree  of  care  and  attention  is  necessary. 
During  the  time  the  plants  are  in  flower, 
then  they  ought,  in  addition,  to  be  libe- 
rally supplied  with  water,  and  have  a  de- 
gree of  heat  somewhat  more  than  is  usually 
given  to  green  house  plants.  If  this  heat 
is  not  givyn  in  November  and  December, 
the  plants  will  not  expand  their  blossoms 
freely,  and  if  both  water  and  heat  are  not 
regularly  applied  after  the  blossoming  sea- 
son, vigorous  shoots  will  not  be  produced. 

Where'lliore  are  conveniences  for  giving 
the  plants  difR^rent  degrees  of  temperature, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  Iwid  during 
all  the  year ;  but  their  naiural  time  of  flow- 
ering is  in  the  mouths  of  February,  March, 
and  April ;  they  gcirerally  flower  best 
when  gfuwn  in  small  pots  or  tubs. 

From  the  time  thoy  are  poited  until  they 
have  finished  their  growth,  give  them  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Never  allow  camelUa.sto  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  a  rnid-day  sun.  Either  place 
them  in  a  shady  situation,  or  throw  a  net  or 
mat  over  the  glass,  for  they  invariably  flour- 
ish and  look  belter  under  this  than  any 
other  treatment. 

The  g-reat  reason  why  flower  buds  very 
often  fall  oflT,  without  properly  coming  into 
bloom,  is  the  too  sudden  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature to  which  they  are  exposed ;  for 
instance,  when  the  buds  are  nearly  ready 
to  expand,  a  sudden  heat  causes  ihem  to 
push  forth  too  rapidly ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  decrease  of  warmth  at  that  time 
checks  their  growth. 


I 
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About  the  end  of  September  or  beginning 
of  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  be. 
gins  to  be  very  cold  or  wet,  the  plants  nj«ist 
be  taken  into  the  house  or  frame,  or  any 
other  cool  but  sheltered  situation. 

When  it  is  wished  to  bring  any  of  them 
into  flower,  remove  them  into  an  increased 
temperature ;  ,  this  may  be  done  succes- 
sively, which  will  greatly  prolong  the  flow- 
ering  season.  The  heat  required  to  expand 
the  blossom- buds  is  about  66  degrees  Fah- 
renheit by  day  and  50  by  night.  If  this  be 
attended  to,  and  the  air  never  allowed  to 
have  a  much  greater  or  less  heat,  the  plants 
will  continue  in  flower  fpr  a  great  length 
of  time.  It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that 
by  this  he%t  the  plants  are  not  excited  to 
grow. 

The  camellia  is  so  universally  admired 
that  most  persons  who  have  a  taste  for  flow- 
ers are  anxious  to  cultivate  it ;  but  many 
are  deterred  by  a  supposition  that  unless 
they  have  a  green  house  or  conservatory 
they  cannot  possess  so  desirable  an  object 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Althoijgh 
this  idea,  is  very  prevalent,  it  is  by  no  means 
correct :  as  any  person,  having  only  a  two» 
light  frame,  may  grow  it  to  perfection.  In- 
deed, by  attending  To  our  directions  it  may 
be  grown  in  a  dwelling  house. — Gardener 
and  Practical  Florist. 


From  the  Albany  CtUtivaior, 

THB  AHTICHllKB. 

Several  trials  which  we  have  known  made 
with  the  root,  indicate  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  lbr^tock»  which  can  be  cultivj^ 
ted.     A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  our 

acquaiaiance  planted  a  small  patch  of  r^round 
with  them.  The  produce  was  at  ihe  rale  of 
1,200  per  busliel  per  acre.  They  were  prin- 
cipally harvested  by  hoirs,  which  were  turned 
in  itnd  allowed  to  root  iheni  juisi  as  iheir  ap- 
petite prompted  ihem.  They  gained  well 
with  DO  other  food  while  the  ar'iicijukes  lasted. 
A  great  advantage  of  this  root  is,  that  it  will 
lie  in  the  ijround  without  injury  all  winter. 

Mr.  Tlion}as  Noble,  of  I\las-^iIIoa,  jrave  us  a 
brief  account  of  a  trial  with  artichokes,  made 
by  him  in  the  past  season.  In  April,  ISU,  he 
planted  two  acres  with  this  vegetable.  The 
ground  was  of  medium  quality.  The  arii- 
chokes,  were  planted  in  rows  two  and  a  half 
to  three,  feet  apart — using  a  little  more  seed 
than  is  commonly  used  in  planting  potatoes. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  ihe  cround 
last  spring  [1845]  the  digging  of  thein  was 
begun  and  continued  as  the  stock  rfquired. 
The  produce  of  the  two  acres  was  1,500  bush- 
els. They  were  fed  principally  lo  sheep, 
though  some  were  given  to  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs.  Ait  animals  ate  them  well,  seeming 
to  prefer  them  to  tyrnips.     While   the  sheep 
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w<  re  being  fed  wiih  them^they  were  pastured 
on  ofrowin^  wheat  and  cluver.  The  shepherd 
thought  the  wheat  and  clover  were  sufficient 
for  them,  as  there  was  a  full  '*  bite,"  and  he 
accordingly  discontinued  the  artichokes.  The 
ewes  fell  ofT  in  their  milk,  and  the  lambs  soon 
showed  that  they  were  not  doing  so  well. 
The  artichokes  were  again  given,  and  they 
soon  did  as  well  as  ever. 

Mr.  Noble  also  used  the  tops  for  fodder. 
He  cut  them  in  October,  just  before  frost 
came,  dried  and  housed  them.  They  were 
fed  to  the  stock  in  winter,  and  were  evidently 
preferable  to  corn  fodder. 

Mr.  N.  is  80  well  pleased  with  his  arti- 
chokes, that  he  is  raising  them  this  year  on  a 
larger  scale.  Thev  require  but  little  cultiTa* 
tion ;  it  being  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
ground  clear  of  the  weeds  till  the  artichokes 
get  a  good  start. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Johnson,  of  Greensborough,  Ala. 
lately  informed  us,  that  he  is  this  year  grow« 
ing  thirty  acres  of  artichokes.  He  considers 
them  the  most  profitable  Vegetable  he  can 
raise.  In  that  climate  they  can  be  dug  at  any 
time  in  the  winter. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  artichokes, 
but  tnat  called  the  Jerusalem  artichoke — Ht^ 
hanikuui  lubersus-^is  considered  the  best, 
F  om  the  fibres  of  the  tops  or  stems,  a  cor- 
dage is  sometimes  manufactured  in  tome 
parts  of  Europe. 


WHISPBR9  TO  HUSBANDS. 

The  happiness  of  the  wife  is  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  her  husband.  Prize  the  sa- 
cred trust,  and  never  give  her  cause  to  repent 
the  confidence  she  reposed  in  you.  In  con- 
templating her  character,  recollect  the  mate- 
rials human  nature  is  composed  of,  and  ex- 
pect not  perfection. 

Do  justice  to  her  merits  and  point  out  her 
faults ;  I  do  not  ask  you  to  treat  her  errors 
^th  indifference,  but  endeavor  to  amend 
them  with  wisdom,  gentleness  and  lore. 

Do  not  iest  about  the  bonds  of  a  married 
state — Make  it  an  established  rule  to  consult 
your  wife  on  all  occasions.  Your  interest  is 
hers ;  and  undertake  no  plan  contrary  to  her 
advice  and  approbation:  then  if  the  affair 
turns  out  ill,  you  are  spared  reproaches  both 
from  her,  and  your  own  feelings.  There  is 
a  sagacity,  a  penetration  and  foresight  into  the 
probable  conseciuences  of  an  event',  charac- 
teristic of  her  sex,  that  hiakes  her  peculiarly 
calculated  to  give  her  opinion  and  advice. 

II  you  have  any  male  acquaintances,  whom, 
on  reasohable  grounds,  your  wife  wishes  you 
to  resign,  do  so.  Never  witness  a  tear  from 
your  wife  with  apathy  or  indifference. — 
Words,  looks,  actions — all  may  be  artificial ; 
but  a  tear  is  unequivocal,  it  comes  direct 
from  the  heart,  and  speaks  at  once  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  nature,  and  sincerity  I  Be  as- 
sure, when  you  see  a  tear  on  her  cheek,  her 
heart  is  touched ;  and  do  not,  •  again  repeat 
it,  do  not  behold  it  with  coldness  or  insensi- 
bility. 


Let  contradiction  be  avoided  at  all  times. 

Never  upbraid  your  wife  with  the  mean- 
ness of  her  relations;  invectives  against  her- 
self are  not  half  so  wounding.  Should  sufi'er- 
ing  of  any  kind  assail  your  wife,  your  tender- 
ness and  attention  are  particularly  called  for. 
A  look  of  love,  a  word  of  pity  or  sympathy, 
is  sometimes  better  than  medicine. 

Never  reproach  your  wife  with  any  person- 
al or  mental  defect ;  for  a  plain  face  conceals 
a  heart  of  exquisite  sensibility  and  merit;  and 
consciousness  of  the  defe^ct  makes  her  awake 
to  the  slightest  attention. 

When  in  the  presence  of  others,  let  your 
wife*s  laudable  pride  be  indulged  by  your 
showing  that  you  think  her  an  object  of  im- 
portance and  preference.  The  most  trivial 
word  or  act  of  attention  and  love  from  you 
gratifies  her  feelings ;  and  a  man  never  ap- 
pears to  more  advantage  than  by  proving  to 
the  world  his  affection  and  preference  for  his 
wife. 

Never  run  on  in  enthusiastic  encomiums  on 
other  women  in  presence  of  your  wife ;  she 
does  not  love  you  better  for  it.  Much  to 
be  condemned  is  a  married  man  who  is  con- 
stantly rambling  from  home  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  away  time.  Surely,  if  he  wants 
employment,  his  house  and  gardens  will  fur- 
nish him  with  it;  and  if  he  wishes  for  society, 
he  will  find  m  his  wife,  children  and  books  the 
best  societjr  in  the  world.  There  are  some 
men  who  will  sit  an  entire  day  with  their  lips 
closed.  This  is  wrong,  you  should  converse 
freely  on  all  such  occasions. 

Be  always  cheerful,  gay,  and  good-hu- 
mored. 

When  abroad  do  not  avoid  speaking  to 
your  wife. 

Few  women  are  insensible  of  tender  treat- 
ment.— They  are  naturally  frank  and  affec- 
tionate, and  in  general  there  is  nothing  but 
austerity  of  look,  or  distance  of  behaviour, 
that  can  prevent  those  amiable  qualities  from 
being  evinced  on  all  occasions. 

Vhen  absent,  let  your  letters  to  your  wife 
be  warm  and  affectionate.  A  woman's  heart 
is  peculiarly  formed  for  tenderness;  and  every 
expression  of  endearment  from  the  man  she 
loves  is  pleasing  to  her. 

A  husband,  whenever  he  goes  from  home 
should  always  endeavor  to  uiug  some  little 
present  to  his  wife. 

In  pecuniary  matters,  do  not  be  penunous 
or  too  particular.  Your  wife  has  an  equal 
right  with  yourself  to  all  your  worldly  posses- 
sions. Besides,  really  a  woman  has  innumer-  I 
able  trifling  demands  on  her  purse,  many  little  ^ 
wants  which  are  noi  necessary  for  a  man  to 
be  informed  of.  and  which,  even  if  he  went  to 
the  trouble  of  investigating,  he  would  not  un- 
derstand. 

By  giving  the  above  an  insertion,  you  will 
mudi  oblige  one,  if  not  maiiv  of  your 
(Selected.)  LjjjfT  Readees.       ^ 


•«• 
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A  TRUE  DOG  STORY. 

Me.  Editor — I  have  lately  seen  in  several 
newspapers,  a  number  of  instances  of  the  sa« 
gacitv  of  the  dog.— I  will  relate  an  instance, 
which,  if  it  is  not  as  extraordinary,  is  certain- 
ly as  true.  Some  vears  ago  my  father  had  a 
large  dog  that  he  had  learned  to  send  from 
the  field  to  the  house  fur  anything  he  might 
want.  It  happened  one  dav  tnat  he  was  at 
work  about  half  a  mile  from  home,  and  want- 
ed  an  axe ;  he  told  Caro  (the  name  of  the  dog) 
to  go  home  and  ^et  the  axe ;  the  dog  s)firted 
off,  and  ailer  bemff  gone  considerable  time, 
came  slinkinfi^  back,  but  without  ihe  axe. 
My  father  bade  him  go  hack  and  gel  the  axe. 
The  dog  went  the  second  time,  and  after  be- 
in^  ^[one  about  as  long  as  before,  returned 
bringing  a  heavy  heeile*  My  father  now  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  dog  could  not  find  the 
axe,  and  went  himself,  and  found  it  sticlcing 
firmly  in  a  large  log,  and  the  helve  ffnawea 
Irom  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  faithful  an- 
imal, in  trying  to  extricate  it  from  the  log, 
and  being  unable,  had  taken  the  beetle  as  a 
substitute. 

Ber/tn,  Oct.  13, 1845.       Edwin  Barnes. 
— /«>9fM  ttte  Tinut, 


For  the  AmtnriMn  Penny  Afagaxins, 
TRAVBIiS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

CAT-HOLES  AND  PRAIRIES. 

I  had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  form  and  some  of  the  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  country,  which  no  railroad 
or  carriage  could  have  so  well  afforded  me. 
Travelling  on  foot,  I  went  at  a  slow  rate,  and 
with  my  eyes  near  the  ground ;  every  irregu- 
larity of  the  surface  was  a  matter  of  rather 
more  moment  to  me  than  it  would  have  been 
it'  it  had  to  be  passed  over  or  surmounted  by 
the  power  of  a  brute  or  a  machine.  Besides, 
I  was  alone,  and  therefore  there  was  less  to 
divert  my  attention  from  objects  n  ar  me. 

The  surface  over  which  I  had  to  pass  soon 
began  to  appear  to  me  singularly  uniform,  al- 
though continually  varying.  There  was  not 
a  penectly  level  spot  any  where  to  be  found, 
and  yet  there  was  neither  mountain  in  sight, 
nor  even  any  thing  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a  hill.  U{)  and  down,  up  and  down,  by  gen- 
tle acclivities  and  descents,  with  nothing  like 
a  valley  between  of  ever  so  small  dimensions, 
and  not  a  summit  to  any  eminence  that  could 
be  called  flat.  There  was,  at  the  same  time, 
a  scarcity  of  timber,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  had  been  cut  away  while  the  land  was 
unsold  and  still  in  the  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  land  had  thus  been  lamenta- 
bly •*  robbed"  in  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
and  the  effects  of  that  robbery  are  likely  to  be 
long  visible;  for  the  simple  idea  of  planting 
forest  trees  seems  to  be  one  that  never  enters 
the  heads  of  the  people. 

Here  and  there  I  observed  little  ponds  or 
swamps  of  a  very  regular  and  uniform  ap- 
pearance, which  struck  me  as  forming  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  the  country.    These  occurred 


There  are  now  77  railways,  completed  or 
in  progress,  in  England,  wiib  an  authorised 
capital  of  $400,000.0%.  There  are  196  oth- 
ers projected,  involving  a  capital  of  nearly 
8800,000,000.  Should  all  these  railroads  he 
constructed  accordir.,^  .o  the  plans,  there  will 
have  been  81,840,000,000  invested  in  rtilroidi 
and  railroad  property  in  Great  Britain  aloDe^ 


{ 


very  frequently  at  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest 
depressions  in  the  surface,  where  the  grouDd 
was  sunken  lower  than  elsewhere.  They 
usually  had  water,  but  often  only  enough  to 
render  them  wet  without  concealing  the  ( 
earth.  These  are  known  among  the  people  I 
as  '* Cat-Holes;''  why,  1  was  never  informed;  ) 
and  when  moist  and  more  extensive,  are 
called  marshes.  The  immediate  banks  are 
steep,  descending  with  great  uniformity  at 
about  an  an^le  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees, 
and  varying  in  height  from  five  to  twenty  feet. 

I  once  remarked  to  an  inhabitant  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  impossible  ever  to  drain  one  of 
their  cat-holes,  because,  being  lower  ihanaDj 
other  spots,  there  was  no  place  to  draw  off* 
the  water.  He  replied  that  nothing  was  ea* 
sier  ;  '*  for  dig  a  hole  five  or  six  feet  deep,'* 
said*  he,  *'  at  one  side,  and  ditch  into  u,  and 
all  the  water  will  soon  flow  down  and  sink 
into  the  earth."  From  this  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  the  bottoms  of  the  marshes  are  lined 
with  a  thin  bed  of  matter,  accumulated  bj 
time,  from  the  washing  of  rain  down  the 
hillsnorfrom  the  decay  of  vegetable,  or  from 
both,  which  retains  the  water. 

As  I  proceeded  across  the  isthmus  of  Mi- 
chigan, the  cat-holes  gradually  increased  in 
size,  but  still  retained  all  their  charactens- 
tics.  As  it  was  winter  I  was  unable  to  make 
any  certain  observations  on  their  botany,  and 
hardly  any  thing  was  to  be  discovered  among 
the  wrecks  of  the  previous  season,  except  the 
abundant  remains  of  the  coarse  native,  or  pra- 
irie grass,  of  which  i  afterwards  saw  an 
abundance  in  Illinois.  The  cold  was  severe 
enough  to  freeze  the  ground,  aud  I  once  found 
I  had  crossed  a  pond  on  the  ice,  when  1  had 
supposed  I  was  passing  over  a  frozen  marsh. 
8o  far  all  the  cat-holes  were  perfectly  waste 
spots ;  but,  as  I  approached  the  borders  of  Il- 
linois one  day,  I  observed  one  of  a  large  size, 
the  appearance  of  which  convinced  me  that  it 
was  susceptible  of  tillage,  being  quite  dry, 
with  the  soil  of  a  decidedly  superior  quality. 
After  travelling  a  short  distance  farther  mf 
impressions  were  very  agreeably  confirmed 
by  the  sight  of  one  of  still  larger  dimensioos, 
which  had  been  cultivated  with  care,  and 
evidently  had  yielded  a  good  crop.  I  made 
inquiries  concerning  it  of  some  ol  the  neigh- 
boring inhabitants,  and,  to  my  surprise,  loond 
they  did  not  call  it  a  cat-hele,  swamp,  or 
marsh — the  only  names  I  had  heard  applied  to 
spots  of  the  kind.  They  called  it  a  frame; 
and,  as  I  proceeded,  I  found  all  the  other 
prairies  I  saw,  though  some  were  of  vast  ex- 
tent, corresponding  with  it  in  all  their  leading 
characteristics. 
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On  the  Harlem  railroad  more  than  1,000 
men  are  now  employed  between  tlve  city  hall 
and  Somera.  This  road  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted to  the  Housaionic  road,  so  that  the  cars 
may  run  from  the  City  hall  to  Albany. 


A  grand  project  has  been  introduced,  and 
arran£:ement8are  in  progress  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  rWer  to 
Oregon.  A  part  of  the  route  has  been  recently 
explored  by  the  projector,  Mr.  A.  Whitii\g, 
and  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  probability 
that  the  enterprise  will  be  eventually  carried 
through. 

The  SIlTer  Fir,  or  Abies  Baliamea* 

The  g^nus  comprehends  many  forest 
trees  of  much  importance.  It  embraces  the 
Larch,  the  Cedar,  the  Norway  Sprtice,  the 
Balsam  of  Gilead,  and  the  above,  the  Silver 
Fir,  which  grows  in  hi^b,  cold  situations  in 
our  Northern  States,  and  forms  an  elegant 
tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  m  height  It  is  much 
used  in  ornamental  or  landscape  gardening. 
All  the  species  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  larch 
family,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two. 
when  required  to  be  cultivated,  are  raised 
from  seed.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
iDarchmc^,  but  this  is  a  tedious  and  tmprofit- 
able  method. 

The  cones  should  be  gathered  in  the  win- 
ter season  and  exposed  to  the. sun,  or  to  a 
gentle  heat  on  a  kiln,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  the  seeds.  The  cones  of 
the  cedar  should  be  kept  for  a  year  at  least 
aAer  they  are  taken  from  the  tree,  before 
the  seed  be  attempted  to  be  taken  out  This 
is  necssary  on  account  of  the  soft  nature  of 
the  seeds,  and  the  great  quantity  of  resinous 
matter  which  the  cones  contain  when  grow- 
ing, and  which  is  discharged  by  keeping. 
Cedar  cones  are  generally  imported  from 
the  Levant,  and  the  seeds  retain  their  vege- 
tative powers  for  many  years.  The  cones, 
of  the  South  pine,  spruce,  and  larch,  are  the 

grincipal  kinds  which  are  opened  by  kiln 
eat  The  cones  of  the  Weymouth  pine, 
silver  fir.  and  balm  of  Gilead  fir,  give  out 
their  seed  with  very  little  trouble.  April  is 
the  best  season  for  sowing  all  the  species. 
The  soil  should  be  soft  and  rich,  well  mel- 
lowed by  the  preceding  winter's  frost  and 
snow,  carefully  dug  and  raked  with  a  long- 
toothed  rake  as  finely  as  possible.  The  ra- 
rer sonar  are  generally  sown  in  pots,  but  the 
more  common  ones  in  beds.  The  manner 
of  sowing  the  seeds  is,  by  first  drawing  ofT 
the  surface  of  the  bed  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch ;  then  drawing  a  light  roller  along  it 
to  render  the  surface  perfectly  even ;  next 
depositing  the  seed,  aud  afterwards  repla- 
cing the  earth  drawn  oflf  with  a  spade  as 


Mysterious. — In  moving  a  large  house, 
to  make  room  for  an  extensive  block  of 
stores,  on  the  Dr.  Shattuck  place,  at  the 
corner  of  Sudbury  and  Court  streets  in  Bos- 
ton, while  digging  for  a  new  foundation  in 
a  corner  of  the  cellar  ai  d  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  the  workmen  discovered 
a  vault  bricked  up  on  each  side  with  a  16 
inch  wall,  and  a  space  within  5  1-2  feet 
long,  and  18  inches  wide,  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  bricks  to  the  thickness  of  8  feet, 
and  so  solid  that  when  all  but  the  last  layer 
of  bricks  had  been  removed,  several  blows 
with  a  heavy  crow-bar  ^fiere  necessary  to 
break  into  the  cavity.  The  workmen  were 
much  animated,  expecting  to  find  a  hidden 
treasure,  when,  lo  and  behold,  it  contained 
human  ^nes  in  a  state  of  great  preserva- 
tion !  When,  by  whom,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose, this  vault  was  made  and  its  tenant 
enclosed,  are  questions  involved  in  profound 
mystery. — Worcester  Transcript. 


evenly  as  possible.  This  is  what  is  techni- 
call]^  called  bedding  in,  and  is  one  of  the  ni- 
cest  operations  of  nursery  culture.  The 
seed  of  the  Scotch  pine  and  Pinastre  require 
a  covering  of  half  an  inch  in  depth  ;  those 
of  the  Weymouth  pine,  three  quarters  of  an  i 
inch  ;  and  those  of  the  stone  pine,  an  inch  ! 
and  a  quarter.  The  cedar  is  generally  ' 
sown  in  broad  pots,  or  boxes  of  light,  sandy  \ 
loam,  and  covered  half  an  inch.  The  seetls 
of  the  larch  require  a  covering  only  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch ;  tnose  of  the  spruce  fir  an  inch, 
those  of  the  silver  fir,  and  balm  of  Gilead 
fir,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch- 
The  seeds  of  the  American  spruce  fir  are 
smaller  than  those  of  any  of  the  preceding 
kmds,  and  therefore  require  a  lighter- cover- 
ing than  an^  of  them  ;  one-fifth  of  an  inch 
is  quite  sufficient  The  strictest  attention  is 
required,  both  in  regard  to  quality  of  soil, 
and  thickness  of  covering  the  seed;  for 
though  resinous  trees  are  extremely  hardy 
when  ^rown  up,  yet  they  are  all  very  ten- 
der in  infancy.  In  sowing  the  seed,  a  con- 
siderable loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  suffo- 
cation of  young  plants  if  it  is  deposited  too 
thick,  and  by  the  want  of  planta  if  too  thin. 
The  judicious  gardenei;will  be  regulated  by 
the  goodness  of  the  seed,  and  the  size  of  the 
foliaee  of  the  different  species.  The  raising 
regular  crops  of  the  pine  family  in  England 
is  reckoned  a  master  piece  of  nursery  cul- 
ture in  the  open  ground  ;  and  as  it  has  been 
most  extensively  practiced  in  the  Scotch 
nurseries,  it  is  considered  as  best  understood 
there. — The  New  York  Farmer  and  Me- 
chanic, 
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AN  INDIAN  HUNTEIt- 

Mr.  Catlin,  the  well  knoivn  collector  of 
\  Indian  curiosities,  the  auihor  of  an  irleresl- 
I  ing  book  of  Iniveli  in  iho  West,  and,  more 
I  recently,  the  publisher  of  a  volume  of  ele- 
I  gsnt  prints  from  paintings  of  various  scenes 
'  I  the  spot,  tells  several  curious  facts  re- 
1  Bpecling  (he  bow,  the  favorite  weapon  of 
'    nosi  of  the  tribes. 

In  one  of  his  lectures,  during  his  stay 
j  in  the  city  of  New  York  five  or  six  years 

>  ago,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  informed 
t  Indian  hunters  sometimes  shot  an  ar- 

■  row  entirely  through  the  boriy  ofa  bulTalo. 
',  This  assertion  was  heard  wiiH  siirprisi',  ami 
'  seriously  questioned  by  some  of  his  audi- 
I  ence,  and  absolutely  denied  by  one  or  more. 
'  It  BO  happened,  a  short  time  aftpr,  that  a 
.  party  of  Indians  from  beyond  the  Allssntiri 

■  were  present  at  another  lecture.  He  re- 
',  laied  to  his  audience  what  ve    Inve  Ju.'t 

>  atated,  and  then  requested  the  inierpreicr  to 
,  inquire  of  the  strangers  whether  ihey  coiilti 
'  give  any  information  on  the  subject.     A  tall 

>  young  warrior  instantly  siarled  upon  his 

>  feet,  and  with  great  animation  represented 
I  thai  he  had  performed  Ibat  surprising  feat 
^  himself,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  ; 
I  while  others  of  the  party  successively  rose 
I  and  corroborated  his  account,  in  a  lilce  in- 

>  lelligible  and  energetic  manner. 

[  The  truth  is,  the  bow,  in  its  most  pprfect 
1  form  and  in  the  most  skilful  hamls,  is  in- 
I  deed  a  more  formidable  weapon  tlian  is  com- 
I  monly  imagined.  Different  tribes  present 
■|i  very  different  def;rees  of  strength  and 
utility.  For  example,  our  early  historians 
[   of  the  old  colonies  give  us  no  very  formida. 

>  ble  ideas  of  the  instrument,  at  least  com- 
[  pared  with  what  we  hear  of  it  in  the  hands 
[  of  the  buffalo  hunters  of  the  West.  -> 


RoHAif    Rbhains. — The    Memorial  de 

!   Rovrn  slBtPS  that  the  Abbe  Coche  has  late~ 

ly  drsmvered  at  Ncuvjlle  the  vemains  of  a 


Roman  cemetery.     Understanding  ikuH,  ( 
Duval  had  found   in  his  garden,  near  iht  ( 
church,  some  Roman  vases,  he  applied  to  ] 
the  perfect  for  some  small  grant  to  iiareihe 
place  examined,  and    having   rsceived  the 
300f.,  he  set  men  to  work  to  excavate  lh(  : 
ground,  and  his  succrs!)  has  far  exceeded  hit  \ 
hopes.      In  a  space  of  about  30  feet  bjr  15, 
not  less  than  150  rases  were  taken, someoi 
earth  and  others  of  glass,  most  of  ifaeiD  con- 
taining bones.     They  vary  in  form  exceed- 
ingly, scarce  any  two  bemg  shaped  slih 
On  several  are  the  letters  Fto  or  Frmt,  or 
Frunin  Of.,  {FTonini   Officina,)   showing 
that  the  makers  name  was  Froninns.    Set- 
era!  vases  for  perfumes,  nnd  flat  pieces  i^  . 
naked  earth,  were  also  fonnd,  as  well  a 
d  nnkiu);  cups ;  one  of  which,  of  fine  ciyinl, 
was  artistically  wrought     One  little  vsie  . 
for  perfumes  was  coveted  with  figures  lile  ; 
masonic  emblems,  with  the  word  Act  in  ibe  _ 
centre.      The    vases  containing  the  bw)  - 
were  in  almost  all  cases,  enclosed  in  wood- 
en boxes,  of  which  the  nails,  hinges,  ioclo,  ' 
and    even  keys  have  been    found.     In  ibe  ' 
latter  was  also  placed  the  piece  of  mooe; 
lo  hand  to  Charon  for  ferrying  over  ib( 
Styx.     These  pieces  were  generally  of  tlx  ' 
reigns  of  Adrian,  Antoninus,  and  Marcoi  . 
Aurelius,     None  came  lower  than  the  In- 
ter's time.    The  tota]  number  of  tombs  foimd 
amounts  to  from  20  to  So.     In  some  then 
were  only  two  vases,  in  several  as  inany  U  . 
12  to  15.     In  one  case  only  was  a  single  am  ; 
fmnd  ;  it  was  a  large  red  vase  contaioiDgllw 
bones  ofa  man  of  great  stature. 

Effcts  of  Unbxpected  Fohtone.— Ed- 
ward Riley,  living  with  bis  family  in  Hid- 
low  street,  having  been  proved  next  of  tin 
lo  Major  General  Riley,  who  recently  died  ' 
at  Madras,  leaving  property  lo  ibe  atoounl  , 
of  £50,000,  to  the  whole  of  whith  he  hM 
become  entitled,  has,  witliin  the  Issl  few 
daya,  amused  (he  neighborhood  by  his  coo- 
duct  From  having  been  but  a  workmui  . 
in  thedust  yard  in  Maiden- lane,  he.hssoo' 
become  a  man  of  independence.  Tester  : 
day  he  called  in  hii  cab  on  a  tailor  iti  Sej- 
mour-street,  and,  taking  him  io  iha  dust 
yard,  ■desired  him  to  measure  the  adioleof  " 
the  men  in  the  yard  for  a  suit  of  clolb««i 
which  being  accomplished,  be  ordered  iberr 
lo  go  to  a  bootmaker,  where  they  were  »ll  ■ 
served.  On  Sunday  he  ordered  a  bulcber 
loaupply  each  of  them  with  a  joint  of  root  > 
Riley  has  taken  a  house  in  Arpyle-ajusfft  J 
and  upon  entering  he  purposes  givirv  ■  | 
dinner  to  the  dust  men  in  London,  and  illi^  ,' 
minaling  the  front  of  his  house-— £*S^  \ 
Paper. 

-^ — * 
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laplapTder  and  reindeer. 


We  hare  many  passages,  in  the  wiitioga 
of  traTcllera  io  Lapland,  which  we  could 
wish  to  lay  berore  our  readers,  deicriplive  of 
(he  habits  and  uses  of  ibe  Reindeer;  but  we 
are  much  resiricied  by  ihe  waoi  of  loom,  in 
I  well  aa  some  other  subjects.  Few 
[  animals  in  the  world  are  at  once  m  harmless, 
BO  submissiTe,  nud  so  essential  lo  man  at  ibe 
Reindeer  in  bis  native  climate,  and  at  the 
same  lime  posaesss  so  pleasing  a  form  and 
10  graceful  and  wundetlully  rapid  motion. 

The  lirst  thing  we  shall  refer  to  in  the  few 
words  we  have  now  to  say  of  it  is,  in  wild 
aiaie,  as  that  is  probably  less  familiar  to  many 
readers,  than  almosl  any  thing  we  could  tell 
tbem  of  the  domesticated  animal.  We  gire 
the  following  facis,  (partly  in  his  words,) 
I  from  the  travels  of  Kund  Leems,  Professor  of 
jLaplnndic,  published  in  Danish  and  Latin, 
it  Copenhagen,  ia  17G7,  wiih  notes,  tic,  and 
)einbodied  in  that  valuable  family  worfe.  Pink- 
S  irion's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels. — 
i  ''ot.  2,  page  413. 

"  Finmark  both    produces  and  bra^s  a 

eat  number  ol  wild  reindeer;  these,  called 

I    odde  by  ihc  inhabitants,  by  far  exceed  (he 

ones  in  the  bulk  of  (he  body.     The 

Iplander,  going  out  lo  hunt  the  reindeer  in 

ti  summer  and  autumn,  lakes  wiih  him  his 

ni  scented  and  sngacious  dog,  which  he 

f<3wB  as  a  guide  that  will  not  deceive  himi 

■  hting  by  the  seem,  until  he  comes  up  in 

i'  of  the  reindeer.    Oo  the  sight  of  the 

'    an,Bl  he  muzzles  (he  dog,  lest  be  should 

'en  him  by  harking.    Should  the  bullet 

es,  when  first  shot,  not  kill  him,  but 

inorially  wound  him,  he  drives  (he  dog, 

Doweed  frotn  (he  chain  and  muztle,  on  him 

blies.    The  deer,  slopping  now  and  then. 


to  defend  himself  with  his  home,  agamst  tbo  i 
dog,  is  shot  at  and  killed  by  the  Laplander,  ) 
who  makesgood  use  of  (be  opportunity."  j 
During  autumn,  when  they  aasemble,  tha  ^ 
Laplander  goes  with  some  of  his  reindeer,  ? 
iraiued  for  the  purpose,  where  he  knows  that  S 
the  wild  ones  meet ;  and  there,  fastening  K  ^ 
some  to  (rees  with  halter*,  suffering  others  > 
to  stray  at  large,  he  places  himself  in  ambush.  S 

When  hunting  them  in  the  winter,  he  ? 
closely  follows  the  (races  of  the  straying  ) 
auimal,  until  be  cornea  up  in  new  of  her*  i 
He  then  fastens  the  reindeer  of  his  sledge  to  ? 
(he  next  tree,  and  is  instantly  on  foot  to  pur>  > 
aue.  i 

In  some  parts  of  Lapland,  wild  reindeer  i 
are  taken  in  the  following  manner.  The  ? 
snows  being  collected  in  such  heaps  that  they  > 
cannot  get  over  (hem,  and  (be  ou(side  of  s 
these  heaps  being  so  encrusted  with  ice,  as  \ 
to  break  under  the  tread  of  one  of  them,  hut  ^ 
yet  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man  with  S 
wooden  shoes,  (he  hunter  coming  upon  him  i 
with  his  usual  celelrity,  tranafizes  him  witb  / 
his  spear.  i 

The  taking  of  (his  animal  Is  eETectad  in  h 
other  places  by  the  following  method.  In  ( 
places  where  they  usually  range,  a  certain  ; 
opening,  like  as  a  gate  is  made,  in  which  a  S 
loop  is  hung,  made  of  the  thicker  fibres  taken  ( 
from  (he  sinewy  parts  of  the  reindeer.  Thus  / 
the  animal,  atraying  without  cautioo,  and  ) 
fearing  nothing,  enters  by  chance,  and  in-  < 
stantly  falls  in  the  snare.  ^ 

In  certain  paria  they  were  formerly  taken  S 
wild,  by  being  driven  between  walla,  made  i 
of  heaps  of  wood,  and  approaching  each  / 
other  (oan  angle.  ^ 

The  summer  the  tame  reindeer  is  selected  I 

*• 
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from  the  draught,  and  converted  into  «  beast 
of  burihen ;  for»  the  snow  being  gone,  on 
which  only  he  is  serviceable  in  drawirtg  any 
article,  when  the  family  set  out  to  make 
their  annual   change    of  residence    in    the 

*  spring,  men,  women,  and  children  travel  on 
foot,  loading  planks  of  which  their  little  dwel« 
ling  is  constructed,  the  implements,  &c ,  on 
the  backs  of  his  patient  and  obedient  (ittle 
domestic  animals.  When  he  returns,  even 
the  very  stones  which  have  served  him  for  a 
fireplace  he  takes  with  him,  for  fear  that  he 
should  not  find  any,  where  he  is  to  fix  him- 
self for  the  winter.  The  small  size  of  the 
cot  which  forms  his  habitation,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact,  that  when  transported 
over  the  snow,  only  one  sledge  and  a  single 
reindeer  are  required. 

On  such  occasions  the  mother  puts  her  in- 
fant into  a  hollow  piece  of  wood,  called 
gieed'kf  and  covers  it  with  woollens,  then 
lays  it  in  a  slcdffe,  which  she  conducts  her- 
self, following  tbat  in  which  her  husband 
rides.  The  cnildren,  with  the  rest  of  the 
family,  manage  and  take  care  of  the  herds  of 
reindeer.    Neiiher  enormous  heaps  of  snow, 

.  nor  the  horrid  darkness  of  nijght,  can  prevent 
travellers  from  arriving  safe,  and  without 
error,  at  the  place  of  their  destination. 


SERPENTS. 


Serpents  are  divided  into  two  grand  classes, 
of  which  the  one  bite  without  poisoning  the 
wound,  while  the  others  have  a  venomous 
bite.  The  adder,  the  boa,  &c.,  belong  to  the 
first  list;  the  viper,  the  rattlesnake,  &c.,  are 
in  the  second  ;  and  these  species,  fearful  from 
the  accidents  consecutive  to  their  bite,  owe 
this  property  to  two  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  are  moveable,  of  a  crooked  figure,  and 
perforated  by  a  canal,  which  communicates 
with  a  glandular  reservoir,  in  which  the  poi* 
son  is  elaborated.  When  ihe  animal  closes 
its  jaws,  these  two  teeth  lie  flat  against  the 
palate;  when  on  the  contrar}s  the  animal 
opens  its  mouth,  these  teeth  stand  upright 
again,  and  the  play  of  the  muscles,  by  com- 
pressing the  secreting  organ  of  the  poison, 
causes  the  liquid  to  pass  into  the  dental  canal, 
which  thus  deposits  it  in  the  wqpnd.  In  the 
adder,  and  other  non-venomous  serpents  this 
apparatus  is  replaced  by  a  second  row  of  com- 
mon teeth.  Still  as  there  is  nothing  abrupt 
in  nature,  it  is  very  possible  that  we  may 
meet  with  intermediate  states  between  these 
two  forms,  and  which  thus  tend  only  to  con- 
fuse and  embarrass  classifications.  We  have 
no  direct  experience  to  show  that  those  vari* 
ous  influence  which  preside  over  the  specific 
transformations  or  crossings  of  the  animal 
races  may  not  clothe  the  one  of  these  species 
with  the  character  of  the  other,  or,  at  lea-st, 
produce  a  moditication  in  the  fornts  of  both. 

Venomous  serpents  acquire  a  greater  viru- 
lence according  to  the  elevation  ot  the  tem- 
perature. The  viper  of  our  climate  is  much 
more  dangerous  in  the  height  of  i^ummer  than 
at  the  commencement  of  spring,  in  gravelly 


? 
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and  arid  plains  than  in  shady  positions ;  the 
rattlesnake  of  the  Indies  is  more  venomous 
than  the  viper  of  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
irritation  or  the  animal  may  render  the  wound 
more  dangerous  by  infiltrating  the  poidoa  \ 
more  deeply  into  our  tissues ;  it  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  viper,  biting  twice,  and 
thus  leaving  four  traces  of  its  gripe,  has  led 
some  ancient  authors  to  believe  that  the  fe- 
males have  four  venomous  teeth  and  the 
males  only  two ;  the  female  serpents,  in  fact, 
at  the  period  of  laying  their  eggs,  or  of  incu- 
bation are  more  irritable  than  the  males. 

The  ancients  were  perfectly  aware  that  the 
poison  of  the  viper,  so  subtle  when  introduced 
by  puncture,  is  inofi'ensive  in  the  stomach ; 
they  were^in  the  habit  oi  introducing  the  vi- 
per, frequently  the  head  as  well  as  the  tail  u 
the  ingredient  in  their  electuaries.  But  it  is 
especially  by  the  experiments  of  Redi,  Fonta- 
na.  and  Charras,  that  this  previou^  popular 
belief  has  been  demonstrated.  There  are 
many  other  substances  which  we  digest  widi 
impunity,  but  which  become  so  nnany  causes 
of  poisoning  if  infiltrated  into  the  blood  by 
means  of  a  puncture ;  is  not  |  us,  even  whea 
of  a  good  character,  to  be  reckoned  among 
this  class  ? 

In  the  various    symptoms  of  this  kind  of 
poisoning  as  well  as  in   the  means  which 
serve  as  its  antidotes,  everything  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  poison  of  the  viper  acts  by  an 
acid  property,  and  by  coagulating,  after  the 
manner  of  acids,  the  albumen  of  the  blood, 
for  since  the  time  of  Fontana  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  best  of  antidotes  is  ammonia, 
applied  externally  as  well  as  taken  internally. 
The  wound  becomes  swollen,  red  and  ecchy- 
mosad ;  sometimes  it  is  surrounded  with  small 
vesicles  of  watery  bladders,  every  |>art  be- 
comes congested — the  head,  the  lungs,  the 
abdomen,  the  limbs,  the  face;  vertigo  and 
stupor  take  place,  to  be  shortly  followed  by 
delirium  and  coma;  the  pulse  falls;  the  cir- 
culation, at  first  irregular,  grows  weaker  and 
weaker;  for  at  every  point  it  meets  with  an 
interruption  from  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
It  is  a  irigid  poison  ;  the  paralysed  stomach 
rejects  the  nutriment,  which  acts  upon  it  as  a 
dead  weight;  the  patient  commences  to  vomit, 
but  falls  off  into  a  state  ot  dozing ;  his  Bgouy 
is  a  mortal  sleep.     The  actual  or  potent! 
cautery  made  upon  the  place  immediately 
ter  the  accident  prevents  all  these  disorde 
ammonia   taken    internally   and   ammonic 
frictions  dissipate  them  at  a  more  advanc 
period.     Abandoned  to  itself,  the  disease 
cured  spontaneouslv  only  in  those  cases  whf 
the  dose  of  the  poison   has  been  infiuii* 
small. 

Serpents  are  fond  of  milk ;  they  are  t 
greedy  of  wine,  which  intoxicates  them  ;  t' 
have  occasionally  been  seen  to  milk  the  o 
and  they  have  been  found  drowned  at  the  * 
tom  of  vats. 

From  persevering  inquiries,  I  have  be# 
convinced  that  the  nower  of  fascination,  \^ 
has  been  attributea  to  serpents,  vipers  a#' 
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as  adders,  is  not  a  fable  or  vulgar  fiction.    It 
has  frequently  occurred  to  persons  travelling 
through   forests    lo   witness  the  poor   little 
birds,  while  uttering  a  plaintive  cry,  descend 
from  branch  to  branch,  attracted  as  it  were 
by  some  occult  power,  and  yield  themselves 
up  within  the  jaws  of  a  serpent  lying  hidden 
among  the  boughs  of  a  tree — obedient  victims 
to  the  glance  oi  their  executiuner:  the  thread 
of  this  charm  is  broken  by  simply  whisking  a 
switch  through  the  air,  no  doubt  from  that 
fact,  that  the  whistling  ot  the  air  frightens  the 
serpent,  and  thus  paralyses  its  magnetic  ef- 
tiuvium.     What  is  the  mechanism  of  this  in- 
credible fascination,  which  so  perfectly  recalls 
to  one^s  mind  the  fable  of  the  Sirens  f   There 
is  undoubtedly  here  a  physical  cause,  an  ema- 
nation which  envelopes  the  bird  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  asphyxiating  gas,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  spider  envelopes  the  fly  in  his  gauze 
like  net.     To  explain  the  phenomenon  in  a 
more  perfect  manner ;  let  us  suppose  that  the 
serpent  has  the  power  of  emitting,  one  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth,  a  poisonous  and  stupifyin^ 
gas,  which  proceed  to  unite  above  the  head 
of  the  bird.    U  the  bird  attempt  to  fly  the 
daoger,  it  can  only  do  so  by  descending ;  for 
it  is  there  only  that  it  will  find  a  free  space ! 
In  proportion  as  it  descends,  the  two  jeis  will 
continue  to  unite,  and  to  follow  it ;  and  it  is 
thus,  that  to  escape  asphyxia,  the  poor  bird 
drops  within  the  jaws  of  the  serpent;  it  falls 
into  Scylla  in  avoiding  Chary bdis.  This  power 
of  fascination  being  common  tovipersas  well 
adders,  it  is  evident  that  these  latter  have  the 
faculty  of  re^^ining,   id  certain  cases,   the 
character  which  alone  makes  the  difference 
of  the  two  species.    The  venom  of  the  ser- 
pent partakes  of  the  nature  of  all  organic  poi- 
sons ;  it  does  not  lo»e  its  venomous  qualities 
by  drying ;  and  the  prick  from  the  tooth  of  a 
dead  viper  or  rattlesnake  is  as  much  feared 
by  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  makins:  pre- 
parations of  these  reptiles  at  that  of  the  living 
animal. — Charlestoa  Mtrcury 

Atfection  op  Elephants. — I  have 
seen  many  strong  instances  of  the  attach- 
men.  of  brutes  to  man,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  saw  that  feeling  so  strongly  manifested 
as  by  a  very  young  elephant  that  was 
brought  to  this  country.  Never  was  parent 
more  fondly  caressed  by  a  child  than  was 
tlie  keeper  of  this  affectionate  creature  by 
his  charge.  If  he  absented  himself  even 
for  a  moment  the  little  elephant  became 
restless,  and  if  the  absence  was  continued  for 
a  few  moments  its  distress  was  quite  painful 
to  the  spectator.— Afler  trying  the  different 
fastenings  of  its  prison  with  its  as  yet  weak 
proboscis,  it  would  give  vent  to  the  most 
lamentable  pinings,  which  only  ceased  when 
its  friend  and  protector  re-appeared ;  and 
and  then  how  it  would  run  to  him,  passing 
iu  infant  trunk  lound  his  neck,  his  arm,  his 
hody,  and  lay  its  head  upon   his  bosom. 


The  poor  man  had  a  weary  time  of  it.  He 
was  a  close  prisoner,  nor  was  he  released  At 
ni^ht,  even,  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  by  the 
side  of  his  nurseling,  which  would  have 
pined  and  died  if  left  by  itself — Cciburn!s 
Magazine, 

Meteor  — The  Jersey  Times  says  that  a 
globe  of  fire,  apparently  of  the  dimensions  of 
a  good  sized  balloon,  was  observed  to  move 
about  from  position  to  position,  making  its  ap- 
pearance now  in  one  place,  then  in  another. 
It  might  be  seen  at  one  moment  blazing  with 
alLthe  lustre  of  the  sun  as  it  sets  in  the  au- 
tumnal sky,  in  another  shining  with  a  full, 
clear  and  burnished  light  irradiating  the  whole 
srial  vault.  Sometimes  stationary.  It  would 
all  of  a  sudden  change  its  position,  and  locate 
itself  upon  a  spot  at  a  considerable  distance. 
It  remained  for  nearly  an  hour,  when,  in  a 
second,  becoming  detached  from  the  spot  on 
!'  which  it  was  fixed,  it  flew  with  a  tremendous 
Telocity  through  the  sky,  and  took  refuge  be- 
hind a  dark  and  murky  cloud. 

Sagacity  of  a  Dog. — ^The  following  in- 
stance of  sagacity  in  a  dog,  which  displayed 
Itself  on  the  occasion  of  fire  a  short  tmie 
since  in  Albany,  is  related  in  the  Argus  of 
that  city : — 

A  spirited,  sagacious  dog  that  has  attach- 
ed herself  to  Enghie  No.  9,  was  seen,  while 
the  Company  was  giving  down  nobly,  as 
nobly  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
water  from  the  house,  sometimes  by  placing 
her  mouth  and  then  her  paws  upon  the  leak ! 
These  sagacious  efiR)rts  were  witnessed  by 
hundreds. 


Hints  to  Ladies. — Stair  carpets  should 
always  have  a  slip  of  paper  put  under  them 
at  and  over  the  eage  of  every  stair,  which  is 
the  part  that  first  wears  out,  in  order  to  les- 
sen the  friction  of  the  carpets  against  the 
boards  beneath.  The  strips  should  be  with- 
in an  inch  or  two  as  long  as  the  carpet  is 
wide,  and  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
breadth,  so  as  to  he  a  distance  on  each 
stair.  This  simple  plan,  so  easy  of  execu- 
tion, will,  we  know,  preserve  a  stair  carpet 
half  as  long  again  as  it  would  last  without 
the  strips  of  paper. — Selected. 


A  CuKious  Erbor. — A  western  paper,  with 
^eat  gravity  stated  that  a  large  rat  descend- 
ing the  Ohio,  unfortunately  struck  against  the 
Lteamboat  Hurricane,  and  forced  it  on  the 
bank,  from  whence  it  got  off  with  great  diffi- 
culty. The  readers  of  the  above  paragraph 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  How  a  rat 
could  produce  such  a  singular  effect  upon  a 
steamboat  puzzled  them  not  a  little.  But  the 
next  number  solved  the  enigma,  by  putting  an 
/  into  the  word  rat,  thus  producing  raft. 


*^ 
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TRINITY  CHURCH. 


NEW    TRINITY   CHURCH, 
In  the  City  of  Nno  York. 


We  h».Te  already  girea  a  print  of  ihe  foi^ 
mer  edifice  by  this  name,  wilh  a  despc  rip  lion 
of  it,  and  a  sketch  of  ihe  history  of  the  cod- 
gregatioo.  (See  Ameiican  Penny  Magazine, 
No.  S7,  page  425.)  The  new  building  being 
now  finiEhed,  excepting  some  of  the  interior 
ftimlture,  we  present  our  readers  with  an  en- 
grariDgof  it  taken  from  Broadway,  a  little 
above,  the  trees  and  iron  fence  of  the  church- 
yard being  left  out  by  the  artist,  to  give  an 
onimerrupied  view.  The  height  of  ihe 
steeple,  and  the  favorable  posiiioa  occupied 
by  the  building,  reitder  it  the  most  conspicu- 
ous object  from  plmost  every  point  of  view 
in  approaching  the  city,  and  from  many  points 
within  it,  etpecially  along  the  line  ot  Broad- 
way. New  Grace  church  is  now  building 
at  Ihe  comer  of  that  street  and  Tenth,  at  a 
turn  which  projects  into  the  range  of  (he 
former;  and  thus  these  two  edifices  make  ihe 
most  striking  objects  near  the  eitrcmiiies  of 
the  principal  avenue  of  the  city. 

The  dimensioni  of  New  Trinity  church  far 
eicced  iboae  of  the  old,  (hough  this  would 
not  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the 
above  print  with  that  we  liav«  before  pub- 


Jished.    The  present  is   drawn  on  a  mnch 
smaller  scale.    The  dimensioDS  are  a*  fiJ 

Extreme  length,  193  feet. 

Length  inside,  except  the  tower,  137  (t 

Tower  ouiside.  45  feet. 

Extreme  breadth,  84  feet 

Breadth  of  the  oave,  37  feet  i  inchefi. 

Height  of  the  nave,  67  feet  6  inches. 

Height  of  the  tower  lo  (he  cornice,  127  (L 
Do.      with  spire  and  cross,  264  feet. 

The  whole  building,  including  the  ipire.if ; 
of  a  fine,  light  grey  sandstone,  from  a  qatr;  ] 
at  Little  Falia,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Paswi^  ' 
brought  on  the  Morns  Canal,  carefully  selfC-  ' 
ed  and  hammered.  It  was  chosen  foi  '9  ] 
superior  qualities,  especially  iis  dursbiliij.  ; 
The  Biyle  is  called  the  Perpendicular  Gollilc  ; 
from  the  prevalence  of  upright  lines,  m  ib' ; 
subdivisions  of  iba  windows,  and  the  on*  ■ 
mented  panellings.  It  prevails  in  ill  ^'  , 
English  churches  erecied  from  Richard  n.-'iil  J 
(be  time  when  pointed  arches  went  oui  ^  • 

The  aisle-wall,  40  feet  high,  is  sopported 
by  eight  buttresses,  in  three  stages,  indcip-  > 


^ 
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ped  with  gables ;  while  the  maiQ  wall  rises 
above  wiih  its  ornamented  buttresses,  nine 
pointed  windows  and  battlement. 

The  principal  window,  at  the  west  end,  is 
20  feet  from  the  ground,  25  feet  wide  and  65 
feet  high. 

The  tower  without  its  buttresses  is  30  feet 

square  at  the  base,  with  niches  on  the  sides 

for  statues  of   the  Evangelists.     The  but- 

I   tresses  are  in  four  sections,  and  rise  126  feet, 

>  panelled  on  the  sides.  A  spiral  stone  stair- 
I  case  within  leads  to  the  clock  and  belfry,  and 
I  other  stairs  extend  to  within  30  feet  of  the 
'   top,  light    being  admitted  through  several 

>  aperturetf»  and  the  stonework  strengthened 
\   by  beams  and  iron  braces. 

The  vestibule  is  18  feet  square,  and  a  pas- 
sage under  the  organ  loft  admits  to  the  main* 
body  of  the  church,  137  feet  long.  It  has 
two  colonnades,  each  of  seven  piers  of  cut 
stone  supporting  arches,  with  windows 
above.  Ribs,  diverging  from  slender  columns, 
extend  up  the  roof  with  clusters  of  foliage 
at  their  intersections.  The  two  aisles  beyond 
are  vaulted  and  decorated  in  like  manner. 

PARENT^S  DEPARTMENT. 

HCUUUL.  AT  HilMliL 

ICONTINimD.] 

There  is  one  great  source  of  encourage, 
ment  which  the  parent  will  often  find 
awaiting  him  in  the  course  of  instructing  at 
home,  to  which  we  have  not  yet  referred. 
it  is  the  drsire  of  the  children  for  instruc- 
tion. Many  pei*sons,  we  have  reason  to 
fear,  give  the  young  no  credit  for  so  com- 
mend ablo  a  disjMisiiion.  Yet  they  certainly 
poosess  it,  and  often  express  it,  frequently 
on  the  very  sui)ject,  and  al  the  very  time, 
whea  it  is  nirjsi  important  and  opportune  for 
the  convenience  and  the  success  of  the 
teaclier.  W.Lhout  this  desire  it  is  difficult 
to  see  liow  ilje  young  ever  could  be  taught 
luucii  or  well,  still  more  how  they  could  be 
prepared  to  act  as  their  own  teachers 
U)r<iugh  life,  which  is  the  most  important 
iiA  proposed  by  sound  education. 

l^he  parent  who  has  not  yet  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  fiict,  may  rest  assured, 
that  every  child  who  has  learning  presented 
to  it  in  any  thing  like  the  right  way,  will 
show,  more  or  less  frequently,  a  desire  to 
make  progress,  or  at  least  a  wish  to  prac- 
tice some  of  the  exercises  by  which  know- 
ledge is  gained.  We*  may  well  look  upon 
this  fact  as  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  kind 
and  wise  provisions  of  God  ;  and  whoever 


takes  pains  to  discover  traces  of  his  hand 
along  the  path  of  duty,  will  oflen  be  cheered 
with  signs  like  these. 

Sometimes  even  a  child  two  years  old, 
by  the  instinctive  love  of  imitation,  will  be- 
gin to  say  the  alphabet  and  mark  upon  a 
slate  or  paper  because  others  do  so ;  and, 
when  the  letters  are  known,  then  a  strong 
desire  to  put  them  together  will  be  ex- 
pressed ;  and  afterwards  an  equal  interest 
will  of\en  be  shown  in  other  steps  which  are 
to  be  made  in  attaining  knowledge  and  skill 
in  difierent  branches.  Those  who  regard 
the  early  part  of  education  as  necessarily  a 
repulsive  task,  are  much  mistaken,  though 
it  may  be,  and  too  often  is  made  so  to  a  great 
extent  To  prevent  this  unfortunate  result 
requires  much  care  and  many  expedients; 
for  nature  demands  variety,  and  there 
should  be  frequent  changes  of  methods  and 
exercises.  In  general  it  is  a  good  way  to 
vary  the  subjects  and  lessons,  so  as  to  give 
occasional  changes  of  posture,  as  well  as  to 
call  into  exertion  different  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  to  engage  the  better  feelings  of 
the  heart  in  a  happy  flow.  We  can  assure 
our  readers  t4iat  a  proper  use  of  these  prin- 
ciples will  prove  not  only  much  safer  to  the 
character  in  future,  but  more  effectual  in  se- 
curing the  progress  of  a  class  or  an  individ- 
ual, than  the  dangerous,  but  with  many, 
the  favorite  stimuli  of  fear,  severity,  flat- 
tery and  emulation,  either  alone  or  com- 
bined. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  children  are  to 
have  their  own  way,  or  be  allowed  to  study 
or  not  when  they  please.  Far  from  it. 
They  should  be  required  to  perform  their 
tasks  at  proper  hours;  but  all  reasonable 
methods  should  be  resorted  to,  to  make  them 
like  their  duties,  and  then  the  teacher  may 
be  sure. of  finding  the  labors  of  instructing 
facilitated  and  rendered  much  more  fruit- 
ful. 


L.IVING  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIiY.-No,  II. 


THE  LMPOSTURES  OF  ST.  FILUMENA. 

[continued.! 

«*  The  Transportation  of  the  Relics  of  St.  Filw 

mena  to  Naples. 

<'Don  Francisco  de  Lucia,  the  zealous 
Italian  missionary,  so  often  mentioned  belbre, 
and  the  author  of  the  original  work  on  the 
^'aint>  being  at  Rome  in  1805,  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  possess  the  relics  of  gome  great 
saint,"  [and,  on  applying  to  the  keeper  of  relics, 
was  utrered  his  choice  of  twelve  sets.  But 
these  being  unknown,  he  refnsed  ;  and,  after 
many  delays,  and  much  difficulty,  procured 
the  remains  of  Saint  Filumena,  put  them  into 
boxes,  and  set  off*  for  Naples  in  a  coach  with 


^ 
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the  Bishop  of  Cesaraa.  This  was  before  any 
of  I  he  preceding  visions  had  been  seen,  and 
when  no  public  notice  had  |been  given  of  ihe 
inscripiion,  and  the  transformation  of  the 
saint's  blood  into  gems  or  brilliants,  as  before 
noticed.] 

[While  on  the  way  to  Naples,  the  Bishop 
thrice  complained  to  the  coachman  that  the 
boxes  rose  up  and  hurt  his  legs,  which  were 
sore  before,  m  consequence  of  **an  assemblage 
of  bad  humors  in  them."  The  boxes  were 
thereupon  placed  on  the  outside.  But  it  proved 
that  a  miraculous  movement  had  been  made 
by  the  relics,  which  had  thrown  the  boxes 
against  the  legs  of  the  Bishop.  When  he 
discovered  the  truth,  he  uncovered  his  head, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  humbled  himself 
before  the  sacred  relics,  and  kissed  the  boxes, 
asking  pardon  of  the  blessed  saint.  The  tra- 
vellers escaped  danger  in  crossing  the  river 
Sessa,  near  Oapua,  and  attribuied  their  safety 
to  the  interference  of  the  Saint.] 

(The  relics  were  deposited  m  the  private 
chapel  in  Naples,  and  with  the  great  cere- 
monies usual  on  such  occasions,  were  placed 
in  a  statue  made  of  paper,  and  richly  dressed. 
This  was  locked  up  in  a  case  or  shrine,  and 
the  door  of  it  sealed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Then  commenced  the  worship  of 
the  •::>aint ;  and  such  crowds  thronged  the 
place,  that  the  relics  were  removed  to  the 
church  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Graces."  But, 
to  the  disappointment  of  all,  after  multitudes 
of  worshippers  bad  assembled  in  that  church 
during  three  whole  days,  not  a  single  miracle 
was  performed  !  This  was  regarded  as  suf* 
ficient  evidence  that  it  was  agreeable  to  God 
to  have  the  relics  removed;  so  they  were 
subsequently  transferred  to  Magnano,  and 
placed  in  the  private  chapel  of  Signor 
Torres.) 

^^  Miracles  wrought  by  the  Relics, 

(First  of  all  the  Torres  family  obtained  the 
cure  of  Madame  Angela  Rosa,  wife  of  Don 
Antonio.  For  twelve  years  she  had  suffered 
from  an  incurable  malady  ;  but  the  prayers 
which  she  offered  to  the  saint  delivered  her 
from  it  entirely,  andt  in  gratitude,  she  made 
her  an  offering  of  a  rich  chalice.) 

(The  second  miracle  was  performed  on  a 
lawyer,  named  Don  Michael  Ulpicelia,  who 
had  been  confined  to  his  chumber  six  months 
by  the  sciatica,  which  could  not  be  relieved 
by  any  medicine.  Having  caused  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  chapel,  he  came  out  perfect- 
ly cured.) 

(A  distinguished  lady  was  the  subject  of 
the  third  miracte.  An  ulcer  had  formed  on 
her  hand,  in  which  symptoms  of  gangreiie 
shortly  appeared,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  cut  it  off,  when  a  relic  of  Saint  Filumena 
was  brought  to  her.  She  laid  it  upon  the  sore 
at  evening,  and  on  the  following  morning  the 
physician  who  had  wished  to  amputate  the 
diseased  pa.t,  found  the  gangrene  had  dis- 
appeared.) 

These  were  the  miracles  performed  by  our 
Thaumaturge,  whom  we  will  now  follow  to 


^ 


r 

Mugnano,  collecting  the  most  interesting  pu-  | 

icuiars  of  this  second  translation:)  , 

Translation  of  the  Relics  to  Mugnano,      { 

«  Two  robust  men  of  that  village  had  come  \ 
to  Naples,  to  transport  the  sacred  deposit;  ' 
they  announced   there  that   their  towns-men 
awaited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  the  ; 
treasure  with  which  heaven  was  about  to  eo- 
rich  them;  haste  was  made- to  gratify  them. 
To  console  the  good  Lady  Torres  and  at  the  , 
same  time  to  reward  her  for  her  hospitality, 
Don  Franciso  sent  her  the  keys  of  the  shrine, 
and  set  out,  followed  by  the  regrets  and  tht 
tears  of  this  pious  family,  for  Mugnano,  where 
the  Lord,  by  a  signal  favor,  had  just  prepared 
the  hearts  of  all  to  receive  St.  Filumena,  ass  \ 
powerful  mediatrix  near  him."    (During  sev-  \ 
eral  months  the  land  had  suflTered  from  ase 
vere  drought.     About  noon,  the  day  before 
the  arrival  of  the  holy  body,  when  the  people  ; 
heard  the  joyful  sound  of  the  bells  of  all  the 
churches,  they  said,  trembling  with  joy  and 
hope:—*  Oh,  if  this  new  saint  wishes  to  add  \ 
to  the  veneration  and  love  which  we  feel  for  . 
her,  there  is  a  very  sure  way,  that  is,  by  sea-  | 
ding  us  an  abundant  rain  to  water  our  fields.'  ( 
The  bells  had  not  ceased  rmging,  before  the  ( 
desired  rain  fell  on  all  the  territory  of  Mtig*  ) 
nano,  and  they  cried  from  all  quarters,  with  | 
lively  transports  of  joy — '  Thanks  to  God,  ( 
thanks  to  the  Saint !')  ■  ^    \ 

(One  of  the  two  porters  of  the  relics,  while  ( 
on  the  way,  had  been  taken  sick,  and  was 
unable  to  carry  his  part  of  the  burthen;  but 
the  saint  cured  him,  and  made  the  box  so  ( 
light,  that  he  exclaimell  that  it  did  not  weigh 
more  than  a  feather.    One    of  the  strongest  j 
evidences  cited  to  prove  ;that  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought  was,  that  the  Porters  believed  • 
it.     They  had   to  travel  all  night  to  reach  \ 
Mugnano,  and  had  expected   to  have  mure  j 
light  to  see  their  "way  ;  but  the  clouds  which  ; 
were  to  give  the  rain  had  already  overspread  j 
the  sky,  and  another  miracle  was  wrought  ifl  j 
their  favor.     A  cloud  of  light  rested  all  night  1 
upon  the  relics,  reaching  to  the  sky.  with  « 
moon   and    several    stars  around   it»  which  ( 
seemed  lo  form  a  belt.    At  daylight  this  pro-  \ 
digy  disappeared.)  { 

(They  reached  Cimitile  at  midnight,  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city  of  Nola,  where  St  J 
Januarius  was  beheaded,  (the  famous  pairoo  ( 
saint  of  Naples,  whose  bloiid  liquities  ou  every  ( 
anniversary  of  his  martyrdom  I)  and  »h«f^*J*  '( 
relics  became  so  heavy  that  ihey  could  not  be  ( 
carried  any  farther  fur  some  tmie,  even  with  j 
the  aid  of  several  men  who  had  come  lometi  ^ 
them  from  the  place  of  their  desiinaiion.  M  i 
length,  however,  they  once  more  became  *aj 
light  as  a  feather,*  and  the  procession  movea 
on,*  with  cries  of  thanks  to  God  and  the 

^*'°*  •')  hi 

(But  these  were  not  the  only;  remarkawc 

occurrences  on  the  journey.  On  stopping.*; 
a  country  bouse  about  mid-day,  Doii  *''J"^''' 
CO  uncovered  the  shrine,  and  exhibited  •"« 
image,  with  its  rich  robes  and  ornamenis,  lo 
the  people  assembled.    But  at  that  moDifl«  ^ 
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a  hurricane  arose,  which  blew  with  violence 
toward  the  spot,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of 
tearing  the  precious  object  in  pieces.  It  how- 
ever turned  a  little  aside,  passed  up  a  moun- 
tain, and  s()ent  itself  after  uprooting  a  few 
trees.  Don  Francisco  addressed  the  people, 
and  told  them  this  was  the  effect  of  the  en- 
mity of  a  malicious  demon,  who  foresaw  the 
miraculous  beuetits  to  be  performed  by  Saint 
Filumeujt,  and  had  made  a  fruitles  attempt 
to  prevent  them.  The  author  of  the  '  Thau- 
maturge,' after  recounting  this  event,  says, 
*  We  think  with  him.*) 

(The  shrine  was  placed  on  the  great  altar 
of  the  church  at  Mugnano,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  great  festival,  crowds  as- 
sembled. *  What  miracle  will  our  saint  per- 
form ?*  was  the  inquiry  of  many.  But  one  had 
already  been  wrought.  '*  Angela  Blanco,  who 
had  been  confined  to  her  bed  with  the  jrout 
for  several  years,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  ihe 
holy  body,  made  a  vow  to  join  the  procession 
if  relieved  of  her  pain.  It  seemed  at  first  as 
if  her  prayer  had  not  been  heard,  for  she  had 
never  sufifered  as  much  pain  as  she  did  just  at 
that  moment.  But  she  had  hardly  begun  to 
hear  the  sound  of  the  bells,  when  she  joyful- 
ly sprang  out  of  brd.  The  pain  continued 
but  did  not  prevent  her  from  dressing.  Her 
faith  increased,  her  contest  with  her  pains 
made  some  progress ;  and  when  she  reached 
the  square,  thejr  were  entirely  dissipated,  to 
the  great*  astonishment  of  all  who  had  wit- 
nessed her  sufferings.) 

''But  the  people,  not  content  with  such  a 
miracle,  wished  to  see  the  sanit  glorified ; 
and  that  wish,  it  appeared  afterwards,  came 
from  heaven." 

*'  On  the  eighth  day  after  the  transporta- 
tion, during  a  solemn  mass,  in  presence  of  a 
great  crowd,  suddenly  a  child  about  ten 
years  of  age,  was  seen  to  rise  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  pass  through  the  multitude, 
and  approach  the  case  to  return  tlianks  to  his 
benefactress."  [All  cried  out  a  miracle  I  for 
the  child  was  Known  to  have  been  helpless 
with  the  palsy,  and  his  mother  had  prayed 
the  saint  to  restore  him.  At  vespers  a  blind 
child,  brougnt  from  the  village  of  Avella,  was 
restored  to  sight,  by  a  little  oil  from  the  lamp 
burning  before  the  saint,  rubbed  on  its 
eyes  by  the  mother.  | 

[An  aliar  was  erected  for  the  shrine  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  the  church,  which  was  con- 
sidered quite  too  humble,  considering  the 
miracles  performed ;  but  the  people  of  the 
place,  and  especially  those  benefitted  by 
iheiii,  were  very  pour/ and  had  not  been  able 
lo  give  mure  money  than  was  sufficient  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  daily 
worship  of  the  saint,  (vi/.,  the  fees  of  the 
priests.)  iiui  there  was  a  rich  man,  named 
Don  A4ess.indio,  who  had  large  possessions  in 
that  neigh  bur  houd,  and,  being  in  bad  health, 
he  and  his  wife  made  supplication  to  the 
saint  for  his  recovery.  WlnJe  in  the  church 
OQ  her  fesiivul,  at  the  inunieiu  when  *'  the 
very  holy   sacrament   was   blessed,  he  was 


seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels. 
His  wife  exclaimed  in  despair,  while  he  lay 
in  extreme  distress  at  his  house,  whither  he 
had  been  carried.  "  This  then  is  the  grace 
that  you  have  obtained  for  me,  O  Saint  f  ilu- 
mena  !'*  She  then  took  up  an  muge  of  the 
Saint,  and  threw  it  upon  her  husband,  with  a 
secret  vow  that  if  he  were  restored  to  health, 
she  would  build  a  marble  altar  to  the  Saint. 
In  an  instant  he  recovered  so  far,  "as  to  be 
able  to  confess,  which  he  did  with  great  edi- 
fication," and  soon  was  quite  restored.  Don 
Alessandro  and  his  wile  erected  not  only  an 
altar  but  also  a  chapel  to  the  Saint ;  and  a 
new  miracle  was  performed  before  the  work 
was  completed.) 

(A  large  marble  tablet,  which  had  been 
made  to  the  altar,  was  unfortunately  split  by 
the  workman,  while  fitting  it  to  us  place. 
He  put  in  an  iron  cramp  to  draw  it  together, 
the  crack  being  more  than  an  inch  wide  at 
one  end,  and  then  filled  it  with  plaster.  Just 
then,)  **  by  an  unheard  of  miracle,  the  finger 
of  the  Saint,  accompanying  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  restored  the  marble  to  its  first 
condition,  which  had  been  separated  in  so 
visible  a  manner.  Nothing  was  left  but  a 
dark  colored  line  in  the  place  where  the 
crack  was,  which  pilgrims  might  take  for  a 
vein  in  the  marble,  it  the  story  of  the  mira^ 
cle  were  not  recounted  to  them." 


^ 


Foreign  News,  by  the  Great  Western. 
Cotton  was  lower,  and   very  little  doinff. 
Bread  stuffs  higher  and  in  much  demand. 
Iron  was  dull. 

Algiers, — The  Arab  tribes  have  suddenly 
revolted  near  Morocco,  under  Abd-el-Kadr, 
and  cut  off  450  French  troops. 

Spain, — The -Queen  is  to  marry  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

f/a/v.— At  Rimini,  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  during  a  fight  between  some  citizens 
and  soldiers,  the  troops  of  the  line  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  got  possession  of  the  town. 
This  example  was  followed  in  tWo  smaller 
places,  and  great  agitation  extensively  pre- 
vailed. Another  engagement  ensued,  in 
winch  the  insurgents  were  overpowered,  and 
retreated.  They  afterwards  formed  a  corps 
of  200  men,  near  Bologna,  including  ten 
noblemen  of  Tuscany. 

Celery  for  Ducks. — A  writer  in  the 
Buffalo  National  Pilot  says — *' The  common 
duck  of  the  poultry-yard,  if  fed  (while  fiitten- 
ing)  copiously  upon  the  top  of  the  celery 
plant,  will  attain  much  juicines:^  and  flavor. 
It  is  the  wild  celery  plant  that  gives  peculi- 
arity to  the  canvass-back. 

The  Mormons.— The  Mormons  have  held 
a  grand  Convention  at  Nauvoo,  and  resolved 
unanimously  to  leave  Illinois  and  settle  at 
Vancouver's  Island,  on  ihe  Columbian  river — 
the  wealiliy  agreeing  to  devoie  iheir  means 
to  assist  the  poorot  emigrate  with  them. 


^ 
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VCDiBVIBV^ 


THE  FISHERMEN. 

Httrrah  !  the  seaward  breezes 

Swept  down  the  ba^  amain : 
Heare  up,  my  lads,  the  anchor* 

Run  up  the  sail  ag^ain  ! 
Leave  to  the  lubber  landsmen 

The  rail  car  and  the  steed ; 
The  stars  of  tieaven  shall  ^uide  us, 

The  breath  of  Heav.en  will  speed. 

From  the  hill-top  looks  the  steeple, 

And  the  light-house  from  the  sand 
And  the  scattered  pines  are  waving 

Their  farewell  from  the  land, 
One  glance,  my  lads,  behind  us. 

For  the  homes  we  leave  one  sigh. 
Ere  we  take  the  change  and  chances 

Of  the  ocean  and  the  sky. 

Now,  brothers  for  the  icebergs 

Of  frozen  Labrador, 
Floating  spectral  in  the  moonshine. 

Along  the  low  black  shore  ! 
Where  like  snow  the  gannei*s  feather 

On  Brador*s  rocks  are  shed, 
And  the  noisy  murr  are  flying 

Like  black  scuds  overhead. 

Where  in  mist  the  rock  is  hiding 

And  the  sharp  reef  lurks  below ; 
And  the  w))ite  squall  smiles  in  summer 

And  the  auiumn  tempests  blow  ; 
Where  throug^h  gray  and  rolling  vapor 

From  evening  unto  morn, 
A  thousand  boats  are  hailing,  / 

Horn  answering  unto  horn. 

Hurrah  !  for  the  Red  Island, 

With  the  white  cross  on  its  crown  ! 
Hurrah !  for  Maccatina 

And  its  mountains  bare  and  brown 
Where  the  Caribou *s  tall  antlers 

O'er  the  dwarf  wood  freely  toss. 
And  the  footstep  of  the  Micinac 

Has  no  sound  upon  the  moss !  v 

There  we'll  drop  our  lines,  and  gather 

Old  Ocean's  treasures  ii), 
Where'er  the  mottled  mnckarel 

Turns  us  a  sieel  dark  fin  ; 
Where'er  the  brown  cod  glideth 

Amidst  his  scaly  clan. 
We  will  reap  the  North-land's  harvest. 

And  claim  the  crop  ior  mau. 

Whiitier. 

Missionary  Uiitory  of  Western  New  York. 

The  Western  Agency  for  Home  Missions 
in  the  Slate  of  New  York,  is  a  board  com- 
posed of  twenty-two  ministers  and  laymen, 
selected  for  their  imerest  in  the  Missionary 
work  and  their  knowledge  of  the  field,  to 
act  as  a  committee  of  reference  and  counsel 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  operations  of  the 
A.  H.  M.  S.     The  office  of  the  Agency  i^ 


at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  the  territory  covered 
by  its  useful  labors  comprises  seventeea 
counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Western  Agency 
to  the  A.  H.  M.  S-,  drawn  up  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
Murray  in  April  last,  the  following  interest- 
ing historical  items  are  selected.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  illustrate  both  theenlis^lit- 
ened  zeal  of  our  fathers  tn  laying  the  tbooda- 
tion  of  civil  and  religions  institutions;  and 
point  out  the  policy  which  Christians  should  } 
now  pursue  in  reference  to  the  present  froo«  \ 
tier  seftlemenls,  if  they  would  secure  the  ; 
salvation  of  our  own  land,  and  the  means  ' 
of  sending  the  Gospel  to  heathen  nations. 

The  Western  Agency,  during  its  nine-  ^ 
teen  years  existence,  has  issued  1045  com-  > 
missions,  to  as  many  ministers,  to  perform  j 
1019  y ea  rs  of  m  ission  ary  se  r v  ice.  To  sus-  ^ 
tain  these  missionaries  it  has  voted  $S9,62i  \ 
During  the  same  time,  $137,792  have  been  ) 
collected  on  this  field  for  the  A.  H.  M.S.—  \ 
or  nearly  850,000  more  than  have  been  ( 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Parent  Society  \ 
to  help  it  in  its  great  work  out  of  our  ] 
bounds.  The  Agency  lias  already  aided  ; 
236  different  churches.  } 

As  some  of  the  visible  results^  at  least  i 
100  of  these  churches  do  not  need  further 
missionary  aid  ;  and  are  now  sustaining  the 
Gospel  without  assistance.  More  than  100 
meeting  houses  have  been  built  by  congre- 
gations while  receiving  aid,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  40,0  '0  persons  have  already 
been  connected  with  the  churches  in  Wes- 
tern New  York,  that  have  been  aided  by 
the  Webtern  Agency.  The  small  aid  ren- 
dered to  the  feeble  churches  in  their  strug- 
gle to  sustain  the  Gospel  has  so  drawn 
out  the  energies'  and  resources  of  these 
churcii^s,  thai  it  is  believed  half  ▲  miluo:^ 
OP  DOLLARS  have  been  already  expended  by 
them  in  building  suitable  meeting  houses; 
in  sustaining  the  Gospel  among  themselves, 
and  in  benevolent  efforls  for  ihe  spread  of 
Christianity.  But  a  small  part  of  this  sum 
would  have  been  expended  in  this  way,  but 
foriheaidof  the  A.  H.M.  S. — Home  Miss. 
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ficing  numerous  lives,  although  with  a  mili- 
tary force,  as  is  said,  of  about  eighty  thousand 
men,  war  has  recently  broken  out  again  with 
new  vigor,  and  the  contest  threatens  to  be  long, 
expensive,  and  bloody,  while  the  hopes  of  de- 
riving much  advantage  from  the  products  of 
the  soil,  of  opening  a  market  for  French  man- 
ufactures, are  greatly  disappointed.  This 
state  of  things  cannot  surprise  us,  or  demand 
very  severe  reprehension  on  the  native  Arabs, 
when  we  recur  to  the  barbarous  destruction 
of  a  body  of  poor  wretches  by  fire,  iu  a  cavern 
where  they  had  taken  refuge — a  deed  which 
shocked  every  sense  of  humanity  and  justice, 
and  is  of  such  a  nature  as  naturally  to  lead  as 
to  look  for  retribution,  when  not  punished, 
but  approved,  by  a  nation. 

The  appearance  of  Algiers  to  one  approach- 
ing it  by  water  is  compared  by  sailors  to  that 
of  a  "main-top- gall  ant  sail."  The  form  is 
four-sided,  with  a  broad  base  on  the  water, 
and  sides  gradually  converging  up  the  ac- 
clivity of  a  considerable  hill,  on>  whose  side 
the  whole  city  is  displayed  to  view.  The 
upper  part  terminates  abruptly  at  the  wall, 
in  a  line  so  nearly  straight  as  to  be  pretty 
well  represented  by  the  yard  of  the  sail. 

The  harbor  is  small,  and  formed  by  art,  by 
constructing  a  pier  1500  feet  long,  from  the 
mam  land  to  a  small  island,  on  which  the 
Algerines  had  their  dock-yards,  custom- 
bouse,  saiMofts,  &c^,  in  which  multitudes  of 
^  Christian  slaves  were  kept  at  hard  labor,  age 
after  age.  There  they  were  seen  proceeding 
too  and  from  their  daily  tasks,  along  the  mole, 
with  iron  rings  round  their  necks,  which  they 
dare  not  be  seen  without,  even  for  an  instant, 
for  fear  of  death.  The  miserable  creatures 
were  always  searched  before  passing  the  wa- 
ter gate,  (a  print  of  which  is  given  in  our  4th 
number,  page  57ih,)  in  the  presence  of  a 
strong  guard  of  soldiers,  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  any  deadly  weapon  to  their  places 
of  lodgment  for  the  night,  which,  were 
large  prisons,  appropriated  also  to  wild 
beasts,  and  hung  round  with  instruments  of 
torture. 

There  were  seven  castles,  five  barracks  and 
five  magazines,  sixty  mosques,  six  prisons 
and  sixty- two  steam  baths.  Great  changes,  of 
course,  have  been  made  since  the  occupation 
of  the  city  by  the  French.  The  following 
facts,  which  we  copy  from  an  account  publish- 
ed just  before  the  conquest,  present  us  with 
the  state  of  the  country  at  that  time. 


I 

^  The  territory  of  Algiers  consists  of  the  an-  : 
cient  Mauritania,  and  Tin^itana,  in  leogth 
above  six  hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty;  bounded  by  the 
kingdogi  of  Fez  on  the  west — the  ridges  of 
Atlas  and  Biledulgerid  on  the  south— Tunis 
on  the  east — and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
north. 

The  river  Malva,  now  called  the  Mdooai, 
which  marks  the  western  boundary,  is  the 
most  considerable  stream  in  this  pan  of  Afri- 
ca, and  is  partly  navigable  for  small  vessels; 
five  smaller  rivers  intersect  the  country. 

Besides  the  metropolis  of  Algiers,  which 
contains  a  population  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  souls,  there  are  several  other  cod* 
siderabie  cities.  The  population  of  CoasttD. 
tina  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  Oran  is  a  large  and  populous  town, 
with  a  tolerably  good  roadstead,  within  a  few 
miles  east  of  wnich  is  a  fine  bay,  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  fleets.  Tremisan  and 
Tenez  once  the  capitals  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  kingdoms,  still  exist,  though  in 
mu<;h  decay.  Bonjeiah,  a  strong  fortress,  pos- 
sesses a  larger  port  than  Algiers.  Mersal- 
quivir  is  a  place,  too,  of  some  consequence, 
and  likewise  Shershell.  The  salt  pits  of  A^ 
zew  are  said  to  be  the  most  extensire  in  the 
world.  Elcallah  is  renowned  for  its  great 
market,  and  manufactories  of  shawls  and  car- 
pets. The  wool  of  the  neighborhood  is  soft 
and  flexible,  and  well  fitted  for  the  manoiac- 
ture  of  such  goods.  Bleeda  is  a  populoas 
town  in  the  interior,  and  Gigeri  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  also  places  of  some  commercial  im- 
portance. There  are  varoius  other  large 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  manf 
of  which  have  rarely  been  visited  by  Euro- 
pean  travellers.  It  is  needless  to  add  thai 
these  towns  are  but  remnants  of  prosperity, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  splendid 
cities,  containing  all  that  was  beautiful  in 
Roman  art,  which  once  adorned  Mauritania, 
the  rage  of  its  various  invaders  has  left  bat 
little  to  gratify  modem  curiosity. 

The  climate  of  this  country  is  described  as 
soft  and  salubrious;  the  seasons  follow  each 
other  in  the  g>  ntlest  succession ;  the  heats  d 
the  earlier  autumn  are  excessive,  but  geoer- 
ally  tempered  by  northerly  winds.  Few  dis- 
eases are  peculiar  to  the  Algerine  territory :  it 
has  not  been  visited  by  the  plague  for  Diaof 
years,  though  in  the  meantime  raging  with 
much  violence  in  the  neighboring  island  of 
Malta. 

The  mineral  riches  are  supposed  to  be 
great,  but  iron  and  lead  arc  the  principal 
metals  which  have  yet  been  discovered.  Gold 
is  said  to  exist  upon  the  mountains  of  Atlas; 
otner  minerals  and  mineral  springs  arenane- 
rous,  and  great  quantities  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful corals  are  found  on  their  coast.  It  ^ 
however,  in  the  fertility  of  the  soil  that  the 
riches  of  the  country  exist ;  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  warmth  and  humidity  gives  great 
vigor  and  magnificence  to  the  vegetable  pri** 
due  lions. 
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THB  WIIiD  BOARS  OF  GOTHA. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
communicated  by  the  Travelling  Correspondent 
of  the  London  Chronicle,  who  accompanied 
Queen  Victoria  on  her  German  tour.  One  of 
the  papers  says  ihat  this  writer  is  a  Mr.  Hor 
garth,  a  descendant  of  the  Hogarth,  and  one 
who  inherits  much  of  his  talent.) 

We  are  apt  to  think  the  wild  boar — ^notwith- 
standing his  disreputable  relationship  to  his 
cousin  of  the  fkrmstead  pigsty — is,  after  all, 
a  poetical  sort  of  animal.  His  tusks  him  re- 
spectacle.  Moreover,  he  is  a  species  of  clas- 
sical game. 

I  went  yesterday,  full  of  eager  anticipation, 
to  see  wild  boars  range  in  their  owli  woods. 
I  return  decidedly  disappointed.  The  inmate 
of  the  stye  is  a  near^-r  relative  to  the  native 
of  the  forest  than  I  at  all  expected  to  find 
him.  I  stated  the  other  day,  that  (he  Duke 
of  Coburgh  preserves  wild  boars.  They  are 
kept  like  deer  in  a  park,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  forest.  The  enclosures  embrace  a 
circuit  of  about  5,000  acres,  densely  over- 
grown with  pine  and  within  the  space  dWell 
about  169  wild  boars.  They  are  regularly 
fed  at  appointed  stations,  and  albeit  they  lis^ 
ten  to  no  dinner-bell,  except  that  with  which 
their  stomachs  supply  them,  they  manage  to 
collect  in  tolerably  formidable  numbers  every 
evening,  about  five  o'clock,  around'  the  spots 
wherein  they  have  the  daily  supply  of  po- 
tatoes and  oats. 

0^e  part  of  this  boar  forest  approaches  the 
castle  of  Rosenau ;  and  within  two  miles  or 
less  from  its  gates  is  the  principal  feeding 
place.  Leaving  our  vehicles  upon  the  high- 
way, our  parly  proceeded  through  fields  of 
stunted  barley  and  flax,  towards  a  long  pine 
covered  bridge,  anxiously  anticipating  an  eve- 
n  nsr  with  the  boars.  At  the  gate  opening 
into  the  domains  of  their  swinish  majesties, 
we  met  the  Keeper  of  the  forest— a  stalwart 
fellow  with  his  deputy,  a  quiet  hard-featured 
old  man,  armed  with  a  clumsy  flint  gun  and 
a  long  spit  of  a  sword.  These  defences  arc 
necessary.  He  feeds  the  boars,  and  must  take 
reasonably  good  care  that  the  boars  do  not  re- 
turn the  compliment  by  feeding  on  him. — 
Thus  escorted  and  protected,  we  entered  the 
boar  forest.  A  rude  bridle  track—half  a  rutty 
road  -half  a  torrent  bed— led  up  a  steep  rising 
ground,  into  the  dark  interior  ot  the  wood.  A 
pine  forest  is  a  dim  and  so  emn  place  The 
setting  sun  shone  slantingly,  in  checquered 
rays  of  gold,  amid  the  innumerable  legions  of 
tail  grey  fir  stems,  which  rise  in  endless  array 
from  the  slippery  twig  strewn  turf.  We  ad- 
vanced laugiiing  and  talking;  presently  our 
friend  the  keeper  proclaimed  the  necessity  of 
silence  ;  his  deputy  of  the  sword  and  the  gun 
Rtruck  off  ahead  lo  act  as  vanguard,  and  we 
pursued  our  almost  darkling  way  as  silently 
as  a  band  of  Indians  upon  a  hostile  trail.  Of 
course  every  body  looked  anxiously  for  the 
promised  ferce^  occasionally  startin^r  amid  a 
half  smothered  laugh,  as  a  squirrel  jumped  up 


a  tree,  or  a  little  bird  rose  flutteringly  from 
the  ground.  As  for  myself,  I  hummed  over 
the  ancient  doggrel  :— 


« 


If  thou  be  hurt  by  horn  of  hart. 
It  brinss  thee  to  thy  bier ; 
But  wild  boar's  fang  can  leeches  haal» 
Whereof  have  lesser  fear.'' 

I  don't  know  if  I  quote  the  sporting  exhor- 
tation aright,  but  I  know  I  thought  it  cor« 
rectly. 

Some  ten  minutes  walk  accomplished,  we 
could  see  among  the  trees  a  ruae  fence  or 
stockade ;  and  as  we  drew  nearer,  there  ap* 
pearetl  a  square  wooden  hut  pitched  in  the 
midsL  Our  avant  courier  stole  silently  up  to 
the  fortification,  and  after  having  made  a  sig- 
nal with  his  cap  that  all  was  right,  we  ran 
up  and  ensconcc^i  ourselves  therein,  the  whole 
part)r  in  two  minutes  being  snugly  halted 
within  the  aforementioned  hut.  Now,  in  my 
innocence,  I  had  imagined  the  outer  stockade 
was  a  kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  fortifica- 
Uoo,  and  that  the  hut  was  the  citadeL  I 
found,  however,  that  the  boars  were  to  be  fed 
within  the  fence,  while  we  were  to  look  on 
like  ladies  at  a  public  dinner  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Freemason^s  Tavern,  from  the  wooden 
erection  in  the  midst. 

From  this  erection  runs  a  mere  skeleton 
hut,  formed  of  rudely-hewn  boards,  clumsily 
nailed  together,  some  few  bundles  of  straw 
littered  the  floor,  and,  besides  the  crevices  ef 
the  walls,  certain  sliding  shutters  when  posh- 
hack,  afforded  you  an  opportunity  of  catching 
a  glimpse,  through  holes  a  few  inches  square, 
of  the  wild  pigs  at  dmner.  The  under  keep- 
er strewed  around  the  hut  half  a  bushel  or  so 
of  potatoes,  and  two  or  three  pecks  of  oats. 
Wo  were  then  ordered  to  observe  the  pro- 
.  foundest  silence,  under  the  pain  and  penalty 
of  the  wild  boars  refusing  to  dine  at  all — 
did  they  know  that  they  were  to  do  so  in  our 
society. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  party  of  men,  very 
well  inclined  to  chatter,  to  preserve  an  abso- 
lute stillness,  and  according!]^,  the  half  honr 
which  elapsed  before  the  coming  of  our  friends 
the  pigs,  was  broken  by  many  a  half-stified 
laugn  and  wretched  joke,  to  the  manifest  in- 
dignation of  the  keeper,  whose  English  edu- 
cation had  been  decidedly  too  much  neglected 
to  allow  him  to  appreciate  the  fuU  merit  of 
bad  puns.  At  length  the  announcement  of 
"  Hush,  here  they  are !"  put  us  all  oo  the  qui 

Amid  the  long,  pole-like  stems  of  the  piDes* 
we  could  see  trotting  towards  us  certain  brown 
rotundities — wonderfully  like  home-fed  pork- 
ers— and  presentiv  halt  a  dozen  long,  uglv 
snouts  were  poked  through  the  openings  leli 
for  that  purpose  in  the  stockade.  Another 
moment,  and  the  owners  of  the  ugly  snouts 
followed  their  noses  into  the  al  fruco  dining 
room,  and  soon  some  score  or  more  of  wild 
pigs  were  feeding  around.  The  more  juvenile 
swine  invariably  entered  first ;  they  were  the 
tenderest  in  years  and  pork-^the  rashereU,  as 
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somebody  lately  remarked — the  shocking  im- 
itation of  a  jote,  however,  raisioff  a  laugh, 
which  prevented  half  a  dozen  old  grunierst 
knowing  in  the  wicked  ways  of  the  world, 
from  entrusting  their  precious  carcasses  with- 
in the  magic  circle  until  they  had  cocked  their 
eyes,  and  stared  and  listened  in  all  directions. 
I  was  certainly  disappointed  at  the  entree  and 
personel  of  the  forest  pigs.  I  had  expected, 
foolishly  perhaps,  a  grunting  rush  of  savage 
tusked  monsters,  champing^  and  foaming,  and 
throwing  themselves  on  tne  potatoes  like  ti- 
gers on  legs  of  lamb.  Nothing  of  the  sort, 
however;  the  dinner  party  was  decidedly 
a  tame  affair.  And,  first,  as  to  the  appearance 
of  the  guests. 

Fancy  a  cross  between  a  clumsy  deer  and  a 
rather  good  looking  piff,  and  you  have. a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  wild  boars  I  yestcrdajr  saw. 
The  head  is  the  part  which  most  decidedly 
smacks  of  the  sty.  It  is  long — the  snout  par- 
ticularly 80 — but  the  ears  are  upright  and  the 
twinlcling  eyes  are  bright,  and  there  is  an  air 
of  wildness  and  wakefUl  watchfulness  about 
the  animals*  which  makes  them,  at  all  events, 
Tery  tolerable  imitations  of  wild  beasts.  They 
trotted  pretty  nimbly  about,  and  despite  a 
certain  piggish  odor,  which  rose  like  an  ex- 
halation around,  they  appeared  clean  and  live- 
ly. Their  size  was  rather  under  the  pig  av- 
erage. I  saw  none  with  tusks,  but  the  keep- 
er told  me  that  there  were  plenty  so  furnished 
in  the  wood — the  patriarchs  of  the  race — ma-  • 
ny  of  them  twice  as  big,  or  nearly  so,  as  the 
average  run  oi  the  swinish  multitude  we  saw. 
They  bad  none  of  the  voracity  of  a  domestic 
swine.  They  eat,  in  fact,  in  quite  gentle- 
manly manner — tat  pigs — one  of  the  older  in- 
habitanu  occasionally  driving  away,  by  a 
gmnt  and  a  champ  of  his  fangs,  a  youngster 
who  fancied  his  chosen  heap  of  oats. 

There  were  probably  about  thirty,  inclo- 
ding  young  ones,  feeding  around.  A  half 
hoar  or  so  was  consumed  upon  the  festal 
ground,  and  then,  when  most  of  the  potatoes 
and  alt  the  com  were  gobbled  up,  we  made  a 
sortie  from,  our  tower  of  strength,  having  pre- 
viously been  vastly  emboldened  by  the  tame 
appearance  of  the  wild  boars,  every  one  of 
whom,  old  ones  and  young  ones,  trotted  off  as 
we  appeared,  in  double  quick  time,  speedily 
clearin  r  the  stockade,  and  were  soon  lost  in 
the  da  k  recesses  of  the  woods,  leaving  us  to 
pursue  our  path  very  peaceably  towards  the 
lets  perilous  country,  expressing  a  very  free 
opinion,  by  the  wav,  that  any  man  of  ordina- 
ry pluck  could  easily  convert,  with  a  tolerable 
cudgel,  a  living  boar  into  dead  pork. 

Sugar  in  th»  United  States  is  a  subject  of 
increasing  interest.  The  demand  is  rapidly 
advancing.  Its  production  in  the  State  of 
Locusiana,  to  which  it  is  here  principally  con- 
fined, is  a  source  of  much  wealth.  The  capi- 
tal employed  in  that  State  is  852,000,000, 
with  40,000  hands  and  10,006  horses,  and  the 
average  annual  manufacture  of  sugar  more 
than  80,000,000  lbs.  and  4,000,000  gallons  of 
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molasses.  The  cane  crop  in  the  United  States  | 
last  year  (1842),  was  an  average  one,  and  the  \ 
whole  agsfregate  sugar  crop  of^the  year  was  J 
142,445,199  lbs.,  though  near  13,000.000  less  ] 
than  in  1840.  Our  imports  in  1840,  were  of  ] 
brown  sugar,  to  the  value  of  $4,742,492;  / 
white  or  clayed,  8636.458.  But  there  was  ' 
exfiorted  of  refined  suffar  to  the  value  of 
81*214,658.  It  is  thought  a  supply  of  sugar 
for  home  consumption  might  be  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1830  was  about  70,000  Ihs. 

The  product  of  a  hand  on  a  sugar  estate 
is  put  down  at  the  cultivation  of  5  acres,  pro- 
ducing 5,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  125  gallons  of 
molasses.  The  value  of  the  sugar  on  the 
spot  is  5i  cents  a  pound,  and  the  molasses 
IS  cents  a  gallon  ;  total  8297  50.  The  an- 
nual expense  per  hand,  tools,  &c.,  8l05.  Two 
crops  are  made  in  succession  on  the  same 
land,  one  of  plant  cane,  and  one  of  rattooos; 
it  then  lies  fallow  two  years,  or  is  planted 
with  indian  corn  or  peas.  An  acre  yields 
about  1200  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  State  of  Loai- 
siana  has  700  plantations,  525  hi  operatios, 
producing  annually  about  90,000  hogsheads 
of  1000  lbs  each.  The  raw  sugar  imported 
in  1840  was  121,000,000  lbs.  valued  abroad  at 
85,600,000,  and  imported  from  six  different 
countries.  This,  with  our  own  product,  is 
over  263,445,000  lbs.  But  maple  sugar  con- 
stitutes iir  addition  a  large  proportion  of  oar 
domestic  consumption,  amounting  annually  to 
eight  or  ten  millions  of  pounds.  The  protec- 
tion afforded  by  a  tariff  has  greatly  increased 
the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
From  1816  to  1828  this  increase  was  from 
15,000  to  45,000  hogsheads. 

The  annual  consumption  of  sugar  in  Great 
Britain  in  1830  M*Cuiloch  estimated  at  180,- 
000  tons,  or  over  400,-000,000  lbs.,  which  was 
about  30  lbs.  for  each  i  erson.  The  consump- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing  there  and  on  the 
continent,  where  the  annual  consumption  is 
TWO  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons.  The 
British  West  India  Islands  yield  about  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  tons.  Other 
West  Indian  Islands,  two  hundred  thousaad^ 
and  Brazil,  seventy-five  thousand.  During 
the  first  half  of  tne  last  century  the  coo- 
sumption  increased  five-fold.  The  sum  total 
of  sugars  brought  into  all  the  markets  has 
been  estimated  for  1838  at  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  tons,  but  the  present 
average  quantity  produced  of  all  kinds  may 
be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  one  mii* 
lion  of  tons.  Great  Britain  employs,  accord- 
ing to  an  English  account,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  of  shipping  in  the  exportation  of  fire 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  from  her 
colonies,  which,  if  consumed  by  twenty-eigbt 
millions  of  people,  would  be  equal  to  twenty- 
five  pounds  each  ;  but  this  is  so  taxed  that  the 
poor  can  get  but  a  fraction  oi  this  proportioo, 
as  the  revenue  from  this  is  annually  twenty- 
two  million  two  hundred  thousand  doUan 
The  British  imported  in  1831,  from  their 
East   India  possessions,  four   hundred  and 
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eighty*fiye  ihoasand  three  hundred  and  twecw- 
ty-six  hundred  weight,  costing  from  22  to  35 
shillings,  with  a  duty  of  24  shillings.  Not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  imported,  Mr. 
Uuskisson  has  said  that  *'  two-thirds  of  the 
poorer  people  drink  their  coffee  without  su- 
gar." 

The  average  annual  amount  consumed  by 
each  person  is,  in  Ireland  5  lbs.,  in  France 
7,  Spain  7  1-2,  United  States  18,  England  23. 
The  consumption  of  maple  sugar  and  molas- 
ses in  the  United  States  makes  the  amount 
equal  probably,  to  23  or  24  lbs.  each  ! 

Sugar  has  been  extracted  from  the  elm 
dust  and  several  of  the  woods,  and  of  late 
from  woolen  rags  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, , 
with  chalk.  A  pound  of  rags  are  thus  con- 
vertible into  more  than  a  pound  of  sugar. 
The  process  of  manufacturing  sugar  from  old 
rags  IS  now  considerably  carried  on,  it  is  said« 
in  parts  of  Germany. 

The  character  of  sugar  is  distinguished, 
when  pure,  as  a  white  granular  solid,  but 
crystalized  in  4  or  6  prisms,  terminated  by  2 
or  3  sicied  sommitfi,  and  the  crystals  are  near- 
ly anhydrous.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.4 
1.6.  II  is  hardly  soluble  in  alcohol,  though 
proof  spirits  dissolves  it  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Sugar  combines  with  the  oxide  of  l<^d 
forming  saccharate  of  lead,  and  also  other 
oxides.  It  has  little  or  no  action  on  salts. 
With  water  it  reduces  muriate  of  gold  and 
other  metallic  salts.  From  the  average  of  ex- 
periments iu  composition  is  50.50  oxygen,  42. 
50  carbon,  and  6.80  hydrogen.  45  lbs.  of  su- 
gar during  fermentation  are  resolved  into  23 
alcohol  and  23  carboiuc  add.  Sugar  and  wa- 
ter do  not  ferment  alone. 

S.  Officinarum ;  leaves  flat ;  flowers  in 
pairs,  panicled,  on  loose  zk^  zag  spikes ;  pani- 
cle spreading  in  feather ea  branches,  1  loot 
long ;  stem  10  feet,  joined. — E.  I.  and  A. 

ChapirCs  Hand'Book  of  Plants. 

THE  FUSCHIA* 

At  the  Boston  Horticultural  Exhibition  the 
following  anecdote  was  related  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Choules,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd, the  accomplished  conservator  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Liverpool,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  that  flowery  shrub,  the  Fus- 
chia,  into  the  green-houses  of  £urope: 

Old  Mr.  Lee,  a  well-known  nurseryman 
and  florist  at  Greenwich,  near  London,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  was  one  day  shewing  his 
variegated  treasures  to  a  person,  who  sudden- 
ly turned  and  said,  *'  Well,  you  have  not  in 
your  whole  collection  so  pretty  a  flower  as 
one  I  saw  to-day  in  a  window  at  Wapping." 

*'  Indeed,  and  what  was  this  phoenix  like  V* 

"  Why,  the  plant  was  beautiful,  and  the 
flowers  huDg  down  like  tassels  from  the 
drooping  branches ;  their  color  was  the  deep- 
est crimson,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  fo^d  of 
rich  purple." 

Particular  inquiries  were  mfide  as  to  the 

\  exact  whereabouts,  and  Mr.  Lee  posted  off  to 

the  place,  where  he  discovered  the  object  of 


his  pursuit,  and  immediately  pronounced  it 
a  new  plant.    Ue  saw  and  admired. 

Entering  the  humble  dwelling,  he  said, 
^(My  good  woman,  this  is  a  new  plant  of 
yours,  1  should  like  to  buy  it." 

'*  Ah,  sir,  I  couldn't  sell  it  for  no  money  ; 
it  was  brought  me  from  foreign  parts  by  my 
husband,  who  has  gone  agam,  and  I  must 
keep  it  for  his  sake." 

"But  I  must  have  it." 

"  No  sir ;  I  can't  spare  it. 

*•  Here,"  emptying  his  j^ockets,  •*  here  is 
^Id,  silver,  and  copper,"  (his  stock  amount* 
mg  to  more  than  eight  guineas.) 

"  Wcll-a-day,  this  is  a  power  of  money." 

"  'Tis  yours,  and  the  plant  is  mine,  my 
good  woman.  I'll  give  you  one  of  the  first 
young  ones  I  rear,  to  keep  for  your  husband's 
sake ;  I  will,  indeed." 

The  barsrain  was  struck,  a  coach  called,  in 
which  old  Mr.  Lee  and  his  apparently  dearly 
purchased  flower  were  deposited.  On  return- 
ing home,  his  first  work  was  to  strip  ofi"  and 
destroy  every  blossom  and  bud ;  the  'plant 
was  divided  Into,  small  cuttings,  which  were 
forced  into  bark-beds  and  hair-beds,  and  again 
subdivided.  Every  effort  was  employed  to 
multiplv  the  plant.  Mr.  Lee  became  the 
delightful  possessor  of  three  hundred  fuschias, 
all  ^viujf  promise  of  fine  blossoms.  The  two 
which  first  expanded  were  placed  in  his 
window.  A  lady  came  in,  •*  Why  Mr.  Lee, 
my  dear  Mr.  Lee,  where  did  you  get  this 
charming  flower?" 

"  'Tis  a  new  thing,  my  lady— pretty,  is  it 
not?" 

**  Pretty !  'tis  lovely ;  its  price  ?" 

-'  A  guinea,  your  ladyship ;"  and  one  d 
the  two  plants  that  evening  stood  in  beauty 
on  her  ladyship's  table  in  her  boudoir. 

'  My  dear  Charlotte,  where  did  you  get  that 
elegant  flower  ?" 

"  Oh, '  tis  a  new  thing ;  I  saw  it  at  old  Mr. 
Lee's ;  pretty,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Pretty  !  'tis  beautiful ;  what did-it cost?" 

<*  Only  a  guinea,  and  there  was  another 
left." 

The  visiter's  horses  trotted  off  to  the  sub- 
urb, and  a  third  beauteous  plant  graced  the 
spot  from  whence  the  first  had  been  taken. 
The  second  guinea  was  paid,  and  the  fuschia 
adorned  another  drawing-room  of  fashion. 
This  scene  was  repeated  as  new  calls  were 
made  by  persons  attracted  by  the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  Two  plants,  graceful  and  burst- 
ing into  flower,  were  constantly  seen  on  the 
same  spot.  He  gladdened  the  faithful  sailor's 
wife  with  the  promised  flower,  and,  before  the 
season  closed,  nearly  three  hundred  guineas 
jingled  in  his  purse,  the  produce  of  the  single 
shrub  £iom  the  window  at  Wapping,  as  a 
reward  of  old  Mr.  Lee's  taste,  sluli  and  de- 
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The  Romans  lav  on  couches  at  their  din- 


oer  tables,  on 
their  right 


their  left  arms,  eating  with 
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Toftds  and  SalaiBftiidert* 

The  Salamniider  is  a  lizard  withoat  8ealeB» 
the  gkio  of  whioh,  speckled  with  yell&w,  ex- 
hiiles  a  fluid,  which  some  pefsons  haf  e  rega> 
ded  as  poisouous.  This  fact  needs  confirma- 
tion ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  destitute  of  fouu- 
datioQ. 

The  toad,  that  disgusting  species  of  fVog 
wliich  is  found  in  rums,  and  in  miry  places, 
axades  from  its  whole,  body,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sala^iander,  a  viscous  fluid ;  but 
this  is  n«t  its  true  poisom  AU  country  people 
aza  well  aware  that  when  poraued,  it  ejects 
an  acid  and  corrosive  liquid,  as  if  to  obstruct 
its  persecutors.  The  poisonous  quality  of  this 
liquid  has  been  often  questioned  by  writers 
who  have  never  observed  its  eflects;  but 
there  are  so  many  evidences  as  to  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  that  it  would  be  presumptuous 
not  to  admit  it  as  a  demonstrated  facu  Mat- 
thiolus  attributes  to  the  poison  of'  toads  the 
sudden  death  of  persons  who  have  eaten 
strawberries,  mushroons,  or  other  legumes 
which  the  toad  has  besmeared  with  its  venom. 
Ambrose  Fare  cites,  among  other  facts,  a 
case  of  poisoning  proved  before  the  legal  tri- 
bimals,  and  which  had  been  produced  by 
pieces  ol  sage  over  which  a  toad  must  have 
passed. 

According  to  Christ.  Franc  Paalini,  a  man, 
while  throwing  stones  at  a  lar£:e  toad,  took 
l^old  of  one  which  the  reptile  had  polluted 
with  its  venom.  His  hand  swelled  up  from 
thd  violence  of  the  pain ;  it  became  covered 
with  phlyct^iue,  ana  vesicles  filled  with  an 
ichorous  sanies;  the  inflammation  extended 
up  the  arm  and  gave  him  the  most  acute  tor- 
ture for  fourteen  days.  At  the  ^nd  of  three 
years,  and  on  the  exact  anniversary  of  the  day 
on  which  he  pursued  the  toad,  the  disease  re- 
turned with  Its  original  symptoms,  and  the 
man  was  cured  with  considerable  difficulty. 
Leeuwenhoek  speaks  of  an  amateur  aneler, 
who,  being  in  the  habit  of  baiting  the  hook 
with  toads  and  frogs,  one  day  received  the 
fluid  ejaculated  by  one  of  these  hatracii  upon 
the  surface  of  his  eye,  and  id  consemienee  was 
attacked  with  acute  ophthalmia.  He  speaks 
also  of  a  dog  which  could  not  catch  a  toad 
without  afterwards  falling  into  paroxysms  of 
iurv  and  of  madness, 

I  myself  have  often  seen  a  flnid  ejaculated 
by  toads  which  I  have  pursued  :  the  stream 
was  thrown  out  to  a  distance  of  80  centime- 
tres— it  was  of  a  greenish  color  and  nauseous 
odor;  but  I  had  nothing  at  hand  to  experi- 
ment upon  these  animals.  And  even  had  we 
not  so  many  evidences  in  support  of  its  na- 
ture, analogy  alone  would  point  out  to  us 
that  this  liquid,  ejaculated  as  a  means  of  de. 
fence,  must  be  of  a  nature  gimilar  to  that 
which  the  viper  introduces,  for  the  same  ob« 
ject.  into  the  flesh  of  its  aggressor. 

We  must  then,  admit  that  this  venom  has 
a  great  share  in  the  poisoning  which  seems 
to  depend  on  some  doubtful  cause,  and  which 
arises,  after  having  eaten  without  precaution 
trnits  or  creeping  vegetables,  and  even  mush- 


4 

* 

. . ( 

roons,  which,  from  their  general  characten,  ^ 
would  be  classed  among  the  most  jnoffenstre 
species.  How  many  accidents,  which  coirid 
not  be  traced  to  any  certain  cause,  might  be 
referred  to  this  kind  of  infection  ?  Hovr  ma- 
ny  people,  who  have  waked  up  ill  snd  stupi- 
fiecl  from  the  sleep  that  they  have  taken  oa 
the  grass,  have  probably  been  iDd€J)ted  for  \ 
their  illness  to  this  species  of  accident  / 


BATTLE  WITH  Alf  AFRICAN  LIOIT.    ( 

A  letter  from  French  Algeria  gives  us  the  ) 
particulars  of  a  battle  between  a  detachment  ( 
of  French  soldiers  and  a  huge  lion,  one  of  v 
those  kings  of  the  forest  that  range  ihroogh  \ 
the  mountains  and  plains  of  Africa.  In  dear-  ( 
ing  the  Arabs  from  around  Oued  Zerga,  last  ) 
June,  the  soldiers  discovered  this  moostroos  ) 
lion  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  / 
His  female  companion  and  a  numerous  pro- 
geny occupied  a  natural  fort  on  one  of  the 
neighboring  hills,  from  whence,  as  a  geaeral 
purveyor  for  the  whole  community,  he  sallied 
forth  daily  to  visit  the  Arab   village,  where 
every    attention   was  paid   to   him,  and  bis 
wants  daily  cared  for.    His  visits  created  no  ; 
uneasiness  among  the  Arabs.     Men,  womes  I 
and  children  approached  him  without  fear.  \ 
Occasionally,  it  is    true,    he  ,  carried   home  ) 
with  him  a  cow,  a  sheep  or  a  do^,  withoot  \ 
asking  permission.    But  he  only  did  so  when  ' 
the  villagers  neglected   to  furnish  his  usual  ; 
supplies,  and  being  a  eood  friend  in  other  re-  I 
specls,  the  Arabs  rather  encauraged  him  in  ^ 
the  exercise  of  his  free  choice  of  whatever  he 
wished,  themselves  and  families  of  course 
excepted.  ^ 

The  French  having  expelled  the  Arabs,  his  ^ 
lordship  was  compelled  to  take  a  wider  range 
in  search  for  food,  and  in  an  unlucky  hour,  on 
the  18ih  of  June  last,  made  himself  known  to 
eight  French  soldiers,  who  had  heard  of  his 
majesty  and  were  in  search  of  his  lair.    He 
approached  them  quietly,  apparently  anxious  ^ 
to  open  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  friendship  ^ 
similar  to  that    existing   between  his  lat«  [ 
neighbors  and  himself.  But  the  French  soldi-  ^ 
era,  being  a  civilized  people,  entertained  mortal 
antipathy  against  lion5  and  Arabs — and  with- 
out waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  smother  the 
lion  and  his  family  in  a  cave — as  Col.  Felis-  ; 
sier,  or  Marshal  Bugeaud,  destroyed  seven  ;. 
hundred  men,  women,  and  children  in  Dahia  ' 
^-the  eight  soldiers  formed  a  line  and  dis- 
charged a  volley  of  musketry  at  his  majesty.  ' 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  discovered  ; 
that  mankind  are  not  all  alike.     His  first  im- 
pulse appeared  like  a  determination  to  girc  ^ 
battle,  but  the  odds  were  against  him,  and  , 
with  a  slight  wound  in  one  leg  he  returned  to 
an  adjoining  thicket.    The  soldiers  surround- 
ed him,  and  as  night  approached  they  built 
their  large  fires,  four  of  their  number  remain- 
ing on  guard  while  the  others  slept. 

Aft  the  flres  began  to  kindle  the  lioo  com-  c 
menced  his  war  cry,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  ^ 
whole  wilderness  resounded  with  the  echa—  ( 
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>  Lions  and  lionesses,  answering  the  cry  of  the 

>  forest  king,  poured  down  front  the  hills.  The 
^  thicket  appeared  to  be  surrounded  with  beasts. 

>  The  soldiers  were  unable  to  sleep,  l)ut  they 

>  entertained  no  fear  of  an  attack  so  long  as 
I  they  kept  up  the  fires.    Faggots  were  thrown 

>  upon  the  burning  heaps.    Higher  and  higher 

>  rose  the  flames,  and  louder  and  fiercer  roared 
^  th«  beasts.    Thus  passed  the  night. 

,  At  daylight  as  the  soldiers  were  preparing 

)  to  dislodge  their  game,  one  of  them  disco7er- 

I  ed  the  lion  within  four  paces,  in  the  very  act 

,  oi  crouching  for  a  spring  upon  him,  and  had 

>  barely  time  to  present  his  bayonet,  when  his 
I  powerful  adversary  came  down  upon  it,  the 

>  oayonet  passing  through  him  up  to  the  lock 

*  of  the  musket.  The  shock  was  so  great  th»C 
[  the  soldier  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  in 
»  an  instant   the    paws   of  the   monster  were 

*  plunged  in  his  breast.  The  other  soldiers 
\  flew  to  his  rescue,  but  dare  not  fire  lest  they 

should  kill  their  comrade.  —The  unequal  com- 
bat was  horrible !  For  a  time  the  menacing 
attitude  of  the  soldiers  around  prevented  the 
ifantic  lion  from  despatching  his  victim*  He 
lay  upon  the  poor  soldier  with  his  huge  paws 
indented  in  the  flesh.  Although  frantic  with 
pain,  the  lion  hardly  moved  for  some  mo- 
ments. He  growled '  terrifically  at  his  ene- 
mies while  nis  motionless  victim  implored 
protection.  At  last  the  lion  moved !  His 
claws  sunk  deeper !  Screams  of  anguish 
from  his  victim  pierced  the  hearts  of  the 
spectators,  and  at  the  risk  of  shooting  their 
comrade,  two  fired!  Piercing  shrieks  fron 
the  poor  soldier  now  rent,  the  air,  as  the 
wounded  beast  attacked  him  with  greater 
fury.  Supposing  from  his  cries  ^at  their 
shots  had  seriously  wounded  their  comrade, 
the  soldiers  fired  three  more  and  the  lion  fell! 
They  marched  forward  and  despatched  the 
monster.  Their  comrade,  thus  happily  res- 
cued, was  found  to  receive  only  one  gun» 
shot  wound,  and  that  not  dangerous,  beins^ 
in  the  thigh,  his  wounds  from  the  lion's 
claws  were  more  severe,  and  he  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  loss  of  blood  before  reaching 
the  hospital.  The  lion  was  found  to  be 
twelve  feet  long,  and  six  feet  nine  inches 
aroimd  the  body. 


The  Hobse. — Extract  from  Youatt  and 
Skinner  on  the  Horse : — 

"  Musies. — The  muscles,  and  tendons  which 
are.  their  appendages,  should  be  large;  by 
which  an  animal  is  enabled  to  travel  with 
greater  facility.** 

"  The  Boncf.-— The  strength  of  an  animal 
does  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  bones,  but 
on  that  of  tne  muscles. — Many  animals  with 
large  bones  are  weak,  their  muscles  being 
small.  Animals  that  wer-e  imperfectly  nou- 
rished during  growth,  have  their  bones  dis- 
proportionately large.  If  such  deficiency  of 
nourishment  oris^inated  from  a  constitutional 
defect  wich  is  the  most  frequent  cause,  they 
remain  weak  during  life.  Large  bones,  there- 


fore, generally  indicate  an  imperfection  in  the 
organ  of  nutrition.*' 

*'  To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  ani- 
mal, abundant  nourishment  is  necessay  from 
the  earliest  period  of  its  existence  until  its 
growth  is  complete.*'  \ 

"  The  power  to  prepare  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  from  a  given  quantity  of 
food,  depends  principally  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  lungs,  to  which  tne  organs  of  digestion 
are  subservient." 


Great  Prize. — A  letter  from  Canton,  re- 
ceived by  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  relates  the 
following  striking  and  entertaining  fact : 

"A Spanish  Schooner  of  about  100  ions, 
now  here,  the  QiuarterTioon  of  Manilla,  has 
met  with  the  richest  prize  that,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  od  record.  It  appears  that  she 
started  from  Manilla,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  fishing  upon  the  shoals  of  the 
China  Seas.  While  upon  the  '  West  Lon- 
don Shoals,  as  the  captain  states,  he  saw 
an  anchor,  having  a  chain  fast  to  it,  which 
he  traced  along  until  he  found  a  wreck, 
and  having  « divers*  on  board,  he  sent  them 
down  to  see  what  might  be  found  on  board. — 
One  man  at  last,  brought  up  a  black  piece 
of  metal  which  he  called  lead,  but  which 
the  captain  knew  to  be  large  cycee  silver, 
weighing  about  70  dollars !  The  man  re. 
ported  any  quantity  more  helow,  so  at  it  all 
hands  went,  and  worked  till  they  had 
brought  up  the  value  of  150,000  dollars  in 
these  ingots  of  silver :  the  crew  all  the  time 
supposing  that  they  had  lead.  The  cap- 
tarn  got  all  he  dared  to  trust  his  crazy  crafl 
with,  and  then  made  sail  for  China.  He 
arrived  here  about  two  months  since,  and 
sold  his  cycee  to  a  house  to  whom  he  con- 
signed his  vessel.  He  then  returned  to  Ma- 
nilla, fitted  out  again  for  his  shoals  picked 
up  25,000  dollars  more,  got  all  the  ship's 
anchor's  and  cables,  and  all  her  old  hsicn- 
ings  in  shape  of  iron  knees,  bolts,  &^.,  and 
also  her  waiter  casks,  and  now  is  here 
again.  He  has  sold  his  cycee,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  wreck  are  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction  in  a  day  or  two. 

Eartkqiiake. — Guite  a  severe  shock  was 
felt  in  the  vicinity  of  this  last  (Sunday) 
evening.  On  Long  Island,  at  Bedford, 
Jamaica,  Hemstead,  and  for  many  miles,  it 
was  felt  at  6  o'clock.  On  Staten  Island,  at 
very  diflfereut  and  distant  points,  at  10  min- 
utes  past  6  o'clock.  The  sound  appeared 
like  the  rolling  of  a  heavy  loaded  wagon 
over  frozen  ground,  and  continued  for  about 
three  seconds. 
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A  J«wl«h  High  PrlMt  IB  tiU  RobM. 

This  princ  i*  copied  from  one  girnt  in  Cal- 
nut's  Dictionuf,  which  !■  pr«$eated  us  u 
"one  drawn  according  to  (be  ccnceplions  of 
leaned  men."  The  author  oT  ihe  Appendix 
pnu  ni  atill  farther  on  our  guard,  by  remibd* 
iDg  ni,'  that  DDcertaiaty  attends  all  such  con- 
ceptions, and  ihat  no  two  authors  agree  in 
deiineaiing  the  forms  and  anrnngemenis  of 
tbeae  dresMS  !  Of  course  we  cannot  place 
any  great  dependence  upon  them,  "  though 
thejr  haTe  been  the  best  hitherto  procurable." 

la  the  39ih  chapter  of  Exodus  we  find  a 
toinuie  description  of  the  hoi j  garments  for 
Aaron,"  which  were  made,  (with  the  "  dolhes 
at  serrice,")  "  i^  the  blue  and  purple  and 
fine  linen,"  "  as  the  Lord  commanded  Mosea." 
"Tbeephod"is  first  mentioned,  which  was 
nude  of  "  gold,  blue  and  scarlet  and  fine 
twined  tiaen ;"  the  gold,  it  apears,  was 
worked  in  both,  in  plates,  and  in  threads, 
"  with  canning  work."  Ephods  are  men- 
tioned in  different  places,  as  used  b;  diSer- 
eot  persons,  .sometimes  tinder  circumelances 
whii^  would  lead  us  to  presume  thni  they 
were  made  of  different  forms  and  materisU. 
That  of  Aaron  had  "  should  er-pieces,"  to 
couple  it  together  by  the  two  edges,"  and 
a  "curious  girdle  of  the  same  materials.  It 
cootsdned  twelve  "  wrought  onyx  stones,  in 


ouches  of  gold,  graven  as  signets  aregiano,  J 
wiib  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel." 

For  other  parts  of  the  dress  the  reader  it  I 
referred  to  the  passage  of  Scripture  abore  j 
mentioned. 

A  Giant — The  Madison  Banner  Hates 
on  authority,  that  a  person  in  Frankba 
county,  Tennessee,  digging  a  well,  a  fev 
weeks  since,  found  a  human  skeleton  at  the 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  which  measures  eighteen 
feet  in  length.  The  immense  frame  was 
entire  with  an  unimportant  exception  in  raw 
of  the  extremities.  It  has  been  visited  by 
seveml  of  the  principal  roemben  of  the 
medical  faculty  in  Nashville,  and  pro- 
Dounced  uo equivocally,  by  all,  the  skeletal 
of  a  huge  man.  The  bone  of  the  thigh 
measuied  five  feet;  and  it  was  compolcd 
that  iho  height  of  the  living  man,  making 
the  proper  allowance  for  muscles,  miut 
have  been  Bt  least  twenty  feet.  The  finder 
had  been  offered  eight  thousand  dollars  for 
it,  but  had  delermined  not  to  sell  it  st  soy 
price  until  exhibiting  it  for  twelve  mooihi. 
He  is  now  having  the  different  parts  wired 
together  for  this  purpose.  These  unwiit- 
len  records  of  the  men  and  animals  of  other 
ages,  that  are  often  from  time  to  time  dii| 
out  of  the  bowels  oi  Ihe  earth,  put  conjec- 
ture to  confusion,  and  almost  surpass  im- 
agination itself  The  "  bones"  must  be 
seen  before  this  stoiry  can  be  believed. 

The  Manheim  Gazetti  stales  the  folloir- 
ing  as  the  cause  for  the  King  of  Prussia 
quitting  Munich  abruptly  after  the  baptisot 
of  the  son  of  the  Prmce  Royal:— The 
Bishop  who  officiated  having  invited  the 
witnesses  to  place  their  hands  upcn  the 
Royal  infant,  according  to  the  forms  pte- 
scribed  by  (he  Church,  the  King  o))tjei, 
but  the  Bishop  immediately  put  back  bit 
hand.  "The  King,"  says  that  joumtli 
"  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  shortly  afle^ 
wards  left  Munich." 


The  Late  Dr.  HerickelL— The  excelleni 
library  of  the  late  Dr  Herechell,  consisting 
of  upwards  of  4,000  Hebrew  volumes, 
among  which  there  are  many  rare  sod 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts,  collected 
by  our  late  Chief  Rabbi,  his  father,  and 
grandmother,  has  just  been  bought  by  tie 
commiUee  of  the  Hebrew  College,  for  thii 
establishment,  for  the  very  low  sum  0/ 
£300.  We  hope  this  valuable  library  triil 
soon  be  arranged  and  caCalogued,  so  l^ 
students  desirous  of  information  may  hiw 
no  hindranco  in  gaining  access  to  ill  ues^ 
sures. — Jeieith  ChromcU. 
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■ppropriale  set  of  glandi ;  and  this,  repelling    , 
them,  ma  oil  repels  waler.  Keeps  ihem  with- 
in the  bouDdaryaniil  the  quantity  becomes  coo    ' 
mboadant,  when  thef  break  over  it,  form  drop* 
»Dd  &IL 


THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

Ttars. 

These  crystal  drops,  so  coonecled  with  the 

I   most  afiectmg  retleetioDs,  so  powerful  in  their 

I  ioSueBce  upon  our  feelings,  hare  an  origin  so 

'  mysterious  to  the  common  obserrer,  that  w» 

I   ptesume  many  of  our  readers  will  regard  the 

I  brief  ei  plana  EioDs  we  have  now  to  gire,  with 

I    eren  greater  atieDtion  than  what  we  hare 

I   hare  said  of  other  pans  of  the  eye,  in  pre- 

\   rious  Dumbera  of  Ibe  Penny  Magazine.    (See 

Nos.  22,  23,  JEC.  10  31,  and  also  No.  35.) 

The   tears  ate  secreted  (or  formed)  and 
supplied  by  a  gland  placed  in  the  socket, 
ne  distance  above  the  ball,  which  is  repre- 
iied  in  the  print  above  by  a.    It  is  in  fact 
.   larger  in  proportion  than  here  shown,  being 
about  the  size  of  an  almond.    Seven  pipes, 
finer  ihan  a  hair,  lead  it  thiongh  ibe  eyelid.   ' 
In  the  print  below,  the  glsnd  is  represented 
I   more  nearly  in  its  natural  size  and  form  (a). 
I    There  are  seen  the  eyelids,  as  if  turned  up- 
wards and  downwards,  b  ahowiog  me  holes 
by   which   the  fluid  comes  through  to  the 
ball. 

In  the  upper  figure,  a«  show  two  tninoie 
openings,  (which  you  may  see,  oo  a  close  in- 
I  spectioQ,  in  the  inner  corner  of  ihe  eye  of  a 
friend,)  by  which  the  tears  are  drawn  ofi'into 
the  nose,  when  they  do  not  overflow. — 
J  Shows  the  duct,  or  tube,  through  which 
they  pass.  This  is  (he  passagebywhich  dust 
is  aometimea.  carried,  after  awhile  irriiaiing 
the  lid.  It  is  lomeiimes  obslnicied  and  in- 
flamed ;  and  now  and  then  we  meet  a  person 
wearing  a  fine  silver  tube,  passing  through 
(he  bone  of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  by  na- 
ture for  the  duct. 

But  why  do  not  the  tears  more  frequently 
overflow,  on  their  way  across  and  around  ihe 
front  part  of  the  ball,  from  the  seveiLopen- 
ings  in  the  lid  lo  the  mouth  oftbe  ducll 
The  edge  of  (he  lids  is  kept  constanily  coated 
with  an  oily  fluid,  formed  by  a  distinct  and 


a  The  Tear  gland;  i,  the  holes  by  which  { 
the  lean  pass  through  the  upper  eyelid ;  e,  the  ; 
Meibomiao  glands,  which  prepare  the  oil  for  < 
the  edges  of  the  lids ;  «c,  the  mouths  of  the  ', 
duct. 

The  following  appropriate  general  remarks,  i 
from  Dr.  Wallace's  Treatise  on  the  eye,  may  \ 
gire  us  becoming  reflections,  after  attending  J 
to  this  brief  explanation. 

"  In  the  eye,  we  find  aL  _ 

perfect  lor  (he  purpose,  with  the  uimosi  econ- 
omy of  material.     As  teers  would   he  of  n 
use  to  ibe  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  no  organs  ' 
are  provided   for  them  ;  but  where   they  are   ' 
required,  there  is  a  gland  for  preparing  them, 
and    a   channel    for    carrying    them    away.    . 
When  the  crystalline  lens  may  be  adjusted  by    ] 
the  pulling  of  a  single  airing,  a  single  string   ] 
IS  all  that  we   lind  ;  hot  when  action  at  only    i 
one  point  would  alter  the  direction  ot  the  lighi,    ' 
the  requisite  strings  are  liberally  supplied.    , 
According  to  Ihe  danger  to  which   ihe  organ   ' 
is  exposed,  there  are  suitable   provisions   for   ] 
defence,   but  in   oo  instance  are  (hey  found    i 
where    they   are  not   absolutely   requiied. — 
Wisdom,  power,  and   goodness  are  manifest 
in  the  whole  structure.     The  bountiful  Crea-   . 
tor  has  provided  an  organ  suited  to  the  wants   ' 
of  His  creatures,  and  with  consummate  know-  ' 
ledge.  He  has  varied  it  according  to  Ihe  de-   I 
mand. 

When.the  most  eiquisite  work  of  man  i 
examined  with  a  microscope,  the  artist  i 
ashamed  of  the  coarseness  of  his  production 
but  no  microscope  is  sufficiently  powerful  I 
•xhibit  the  mioute  siroclure  of  the  eye  of  a 
elephant  or  a  rhinoceros,  far  less  of  a  wren  c 
or  an  animalcule. 

In  the  eye  of  man  there  is  a  marked  care.   1 
It  is  protected  by  a  projecting  brow,  and  pla- 
ced  ill  such  a  silualion,  (hat  he   can  see  be-    ' 
fore  him,  beneath  him,  around  bim,  and  above  I 
him." 
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lilVING  SKETCHES  OF  ITALY— Wo.  19. 

t 

Imposture  of  St.  Filumena. 
[Continued  ] 

[We  should  feel  it  necessary  often  to  apoU 
ogize  to  our  readers  forprescoting  to  them  so 
much  of  these  childish  extracts— these  prepos- 
terous fiction*:— but  they  must  bear  to  read 
them,  if  they  would  learn  what  **  Romijih 
popular  literature  "  is.] 

Second  Series  of  Miracles,  viz:— Those 
wrought  by  the  statues,  pictures,  &c.,  of  St. 
Filumena. 

[A  long  chapter  is  devoted  to  these,  and  it 
is  introduced  by  the  following  remarks.] 

"  The  worship  of  images  has  been,  in  all 
ages,  a  source  of  great  benefits.  Let  us  seek 
proofs  of  it  in  our  Saint.*' 

(In  a  note,  the  author  here  gives  extracts 

i3rom  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
from  Tertullian,  in  fevor  of  image  worship, 

and  then  adds :) — 

**U  the  church  has  a  thousand  times  spo- 
ken anathema  against  those  who  despise 
them,  she  incessantly  invites  her  children  to 
honor  them  with  faith.  Happy  they  who 
obey  her." 

(On  the  10th  of  August,  1823,  at  the  anni- 
versary festival  of  the  Saint's  introduction  at 
Mugnano,  the  image  became  so  heavy  that 
the  people  could  not  carry  it  along  the  street 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  next  day  it  was 
seized  with  a  sweat,  and  a  drop  on  the  chin 
was  viscid,  and  emitted  a  rich  perfume.  The 
colors  also  rose  in  the  face.  The  people  cried 
out,  **  a  miracle !"  The  statue  was  then  pla- 
ced in  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  a  bag  of 
relics  banging  to  its  neck,  was  found  to  be 
moistened  with  another  fluid  of  still  sweeter 
odor.  This  fact  was  written  down,  and  regu- 
larly attested  by  different  persons,  according 
to  the  forms  observed  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
and  the  papers  were  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  holy  sanctuary.  The  story  was  pub- 
lished in  different  countries  and  the  worship 
of  the  Thaumaturge  soon  greatly  increased, 
**  became  established  in  distant  pit>vinces," 
(that  is,  regions  5u^^>ct  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,) 
'*  and  what  is  still  more  marvellotis,  it  melted 
ed  the  ice  in  a  great  mmiber  of  obstinate 
hearts.") 

*'  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  pictures  V* 

(exclaims  the  author.)    '*  Here  miracles  ac» 

cumulate  so  much,  that  I  am  compelled,  with 

great  regret,  to  publish  but  a  selection.'' 

(At  Castelvetere  a  chapel  was  built  to  St. 
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Filumena,  and  a  picture,  copied  from  one  at  ( 
Mugnano,  was  laid  over  the  image  at  that  J 
place,  and  Signer  Nicolas  consecrated  it,  in-  ( 
voking  the  Saint,  after  which  it  was  sent  to  \ 
Castelvetere.  On  the  way  it  was  to  be  met 
by  a  long  and  sdemn  procession^  led  by  zea- 
lous Jesuits;  bm  a  tempest  arose,  which 
would  have  prevented  its  moving,  had  not  ^ 
Don  Francisco  set  the  bells  ringing,  and  en-  ( 
couraged  the  villagers.  On  meeting  the  pic-  { 
ture  they  scouted  and  sung  hymns,  when  the  ) 
right  eye  of  the  picture  opened,  and  soon  af-  ■ 
ter  the  left  ^ye  also.  "  From  these  eyes,''  c 
add  the  book,)  "  there  proceeded  I  know  not  / 
what  kind  of  lightning,  which  penetrated  the  i 
souls,  and  gave  faith  to  the  roost  delicioas  , 
sentiments.  The  women  tore  off  all  the  of-  { 
naments  they  had,  and  threw  them  upon  die  ^ 
stage."  i 

(And  now  appeared  a  distinguished  lady  of  , 
]\Aontemarino,  who  had  come  with  her  hus-  ^ 
band  to  offer  public  thanks  to  the  Thauma-  > 
turge.  She  had  suffered  a  distressing  maladf  ^ 
for  three  months,  and  cried  out :  ''  There  is  ^ 
not  a  saint  in  paradise  who  will  help  me  !**  ,) 
There  appeared  to  her  a  yoimg  and  beautiful  ' 
virgin,  with  two  angels,  saying,  «*  Yoir  say  ■ 
truly,  but  kiss  this  picture  of  Filumena,"  \ 
which  she  did,  and  the  angels  cried  out,—  ) 
«'  The  grace  is  granted  !"  They  disappeared, 
and  her  malady  also.) 

(But  another  miracle. — The  machine  m 
which  the  picture  was  placed,  had  been  made 
too  wide  for  the  streets  of  Mugnano,  by  four 
palms.  But  the  procession  moved  on  with 
faith,  and  it  was  carried  through  without 
touching  one  of  the  houses  on  either  side,  the  ( 
space  being  widened  sufficiently  wherever  it 
came.)  *'  The  same  miracles  were  repeated 
four  months  afterwards,  and  the  fact  is  still  , 
attested  by  several,  hundred  persons." 

(The  Bishop  of  Lucera,   Monsignor  An- 
dreade  Portonova,  earnestly  desired  to  have 
the  worship  of  the  Saint  established  io  h» 
cathedral,  from   the  time  he  first  read  the  ^ 
book  of  Don  Francisco,  in  1829.    He  disiribu. 
ted  many  of  ths  book,  and  pictures  among  his 
people,  (at  what  prices  is  not  mentioned,)  and  J 
"  soon  all  hearts  were  inflamed  and  the  devo-  v 
tion  began,  and  heaven  wrought  by  it  a  mul-  ( 
titude  of  miracles."    The  Bishop  wanted  an  - 
assistant,  Don  Bodago  declined  on  account  of  \ 
a  weakness  of  the  chest,  but  be  applied  a  pic-  c 
ture  of  the  saint  to  his  heart,  in  "  obedience  w  ) 
his  bishop,"  and  was  immediately  cured  I) 
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GRBAT  AMERICAN  BfASTODON. 

In  the  roonih  of  August,  1&15,  whilst  exca- 
yatin?  marl  on  the  farm  of  Nathaniel  Brews- 
ter, Esq.,  six  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Newburgh,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  the  work- 
men struck  upon  the  skull  of  a  Mastodon. 
The  work  was  carefully  conducted,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day  they  had  succeded  in 
exhuming  the  entire  skeleton,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  toes  of  one  foot,  which  were 
probably  carried  out  with  the  marl.  This  is 
the  most  entire  skeleton  of  this  remarkable 
animal  ever  found.  The  bones  are  in  a  sin- 
gularly perfect  state  of  preservation,  retaining 
still  a  large  portion  of  animal  matter  even  in 
the  spongy  portions.  The  skeleton  has  since 
been  arransred  and  set  up,  and  this  has  been 
done  with  great  care.and  the  strictest  atten- 
tion to  the  articulating  surfaces  of  all  the 
bones,  which  we  believe  has  not  been  the 
case  with  others  which  have  been  put  toge- 
ther. Such  we  believe  to*  be  the  fact  from 
the  drawings  we  have  seen  of  the  one  arrang- 
ed by  Mr.  Peale,  and  from  the  description 
given  to  us  of  others  which  we  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  seeing.  The  amount  of  carti- 
lage to  be  supplied  between  the  vertebree  has 
been  misconceived,  and  thus  the  hack  has 
been  made  much  longer  than  in  the  living  an- 
mal.  In  the  present  instance,  a  perfect  gage 
was  furnished  by  two  ribs,  which,  during  the 
life  of  the  animal,  had  become  united  longi- 
tudinally. Each  one  of  these  ribs  articulated 
with  a  vertebra ;  and  in  bringing  these  artic- 
ulating surfaces  together,  the  exact  amount 
of  intervertebral  space  was  found.  This,  in 
connection  with  tne  ribs  which  articulated 
with  two  vertebrse,  determined  the  amount  to 
be  supplied ;  and  thus  the  back  of  this  skele- 
ton IS  said  to  be  from  two  to  three  feet  shorter 
than  those  which  have  been  made  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  owners.  The  interverte- 
bral substance  is  only  half  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

As  the  discovery  of  this  singularly  perfect 
skeleton  of  an  extinct  race  of  animals  has  ex- 
cited a  very  extensive  curiosity,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  many  to  have  a  particular  des- 
cription of  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
found.  Portions  of  twelve  skeletons  of  the 
eame  animal  have  been  discovered  in  the 
same  county  within  the  present  century  ;  but 
ill  no  case  have  bones  enough  been  found  to 
give  a  full  idea  of  the  structure  and  character 
of  the  animal,  and  in  almost  all  cases  the 
bones  have  been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  de- 
composition. 

Locality  and  position*  —  Like  all  others 
found  in  this  vicinity,  this  was  buried  in  a 
peat-swamp,  but,  in  this  case,  of  very  small 
dimensions.  The  whole  peat  formation  here 
is  only  four  hundred  feet  long  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  wide,  lying  between  two  low 
ridges  of  slate  hills,  the  whole  valley  being 
about  two  hundred  feet  wide.  The  clay 
which  tjinderlies  the  peat  bog,  descends  gradu- 
allv  from  both  sides, and  once  formed  the  hot- 


torn  of  the  small  pond  which  occupied  this 
•pot.  It  slopes  down  very  gradually  till  with- 
in six  feet  of  where  the  bones  were :— in  one 
spot  it  is  but  six  feet  below  the  surface.  At 
thi&  point,  however,  it  makes  a  sudden  des- 
cent, and  the  bottom  cannot  be  reached  by 
sounding  with  an  iron  rod. 

Beginning  at  the  bottom,  then,  the  follow- 
ing are  the  deposites  which  have  gradually 
formed  and  filled  up  the  pond  : — 

1.  Mud,  more  than  10  feet. 

2.  Shell  marl,  3  feet. 

3*  A  layer  of  red  moss,  1  foot. 
4.  Peat,  2  feet. 

Just  below  No.  3,  in  the  top  of  the  marl, 
and  barely  covered  by  it,  lay  the  skeleton. 
The  direction  of  the  backbone  was  north  and 
south.  The  head  was  thrown  crosswise,  so 
that  the  tusks  pointed  nearly  to  the  west. 
Every  bone  occupied  nearly  the  position  it  did 
when  the  animal  was  alive.  The  back  of  the 
animal  was  upward;  each  of  the  vertebrae 
in  place,  from  the  first  of  the  neck  to  the  last 
of  the  loins.  The  ribs  were  projected  down- 
wards on  each  side.  The  head  was  upon  the 
top  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  jaw  slipped  a 
few  inches  to  one  side.  The  hind  legs  were 
spread  out  on  each  aide,  each  bone  in  its  place 
to  the  very  feet.  The  whole  position  was 
precisely  that  of  an  animal  that  had  become 
mired,  and  perished  in  its  ineffectual  Strugs 
ffles  to  extricate  ittelf»  and  it  had  doubtless 
died  in  the  place  where  its  bone»  were  found. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ribs,  imbedded  in  the 
marl  and  unmixed  with  shells  or  carbonate  of 
lime,  was  a  mass  of  matter  composed  princi- 
pallv  of  the  twifs  of  trees  broken  into  pieces 
of  about  two  incnes  in  length,  and  varying  in 
size  from  verv  small  twigs  to  hatf  an  inch  in 
diameter.  iMiere  was  mixed  with  these  a 
large  quantity  of  finer  vegetable  substance 
like  finely  divided  leaves,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  from  four  to  six  bushels.  From  the 
appearance  of  this,  and  its  situation,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  the  contents  of  the  stomach ; 
and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  upon  removing 
the  pelvis,  underneath  which,  in  the  direction 
of  the  last  of  the  intestines,  was  a  train  of  the 
same  material  about  three  feet  in  length  and 
four  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  composed 
almost  entirejy  of  the  twigs,  some  of  them 
not  even  crushed,  and  retaining  still  the  form 
and  structure  of  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  torn, 

This  i|  by  no  meant  a  solitary  instance  of 
the  discovery  of  this  matter.  The  same  has 
been  found  in  connection  with  other  skeletons. 
In  God  man's  Natural  History,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Mastodon,  is  recorded  an  instance  o(  the 
same  kind,  and  the  species  of  plant  found  was 
detected.  He  thus  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Barton : — "  Very  lately,  in  digging  a  well  near 
a  saltlick  in  the  county  of  Wythe  in  Virginia, 
after  penetrating  about  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  workmen  struck  upon 
the  stomach  of  one  of  those  huge  animals  best 
known  in  the  United  States  by  the  name  of 
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Mammoth.  The  contents  of  the  viscus  were 
carelully  examined,  and  were  found  to  be  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation.  They  consisted 
of  half-masticated  reeds  (a  species  of  Arun* 
da  or  Arundinaria^  still  common  in  Virgi- 
nia and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,)  of 
twigs  of  trees,  and  of  srass  or  leaves." 

A  good  deal  of  doubt  existed  at  the  time 
and  afterwards,  as  to  the  character  of  the  sub- 
stance ;  but  in  the  case  we  have  now  before 
us,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  appearance 
of  the  matter,  and  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  it  was  found,  are  unquestionable  evi- 
dence of  its  being  what  it  was  supposed  to 
be,  the  food  which  the  animal  had  eaten. 

History  of  the  AnimaL — As  far  as  is  known 
at  present,  the  whole  race  of  mastodons  is 
extinct.  There  is  no  evidence  of  their  exist- 
ence at  this  day.  But  the  numerous  remains 
of  them  found  in  this  country,  indicate  that 
they  have  at  some  period  lived  in  great  num- 
bers on  this  continent.  At  what  time  this  was, 
we  shall  consider  hereafter.  Their  ran^e, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  extended 
over  the  whole  of  North  America,  but  to 
have  been  confined  mosrly  to  the  rich  alluvial 
vallies.  Portions  of  two  skeletons  only  have 
been  found  north  of  Orange  county  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  East  of  the  Hudson  riv- 
er, portions  of  two  have  been  discovered. 
Orange  county,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  northern  limit  of  their  range,  and  the 
Hudson  river  the  Eastern  boundary.  Passing 
then  south  through  New  Jersey,  and  thence 
westward  through  all  the  great  western  val- 
lies, throughout  this  whole  region  the  bones 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  The 
salt-licks  of  Kentucky  have  furnished  the  most 
of  these  remains ;  and  it  has  been  stated, 
that-  from\)ne  of  these  localities  alone,  por- 
tions of  more  than  one  hundred  skeletons  have 
been  removed.    This  species  of  mastodon  is 

Eeculiar  to  this  continent,  no  remains  of  it 
aving  been  found  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe. 

The  first  bones  and  teeth  of  this  animal 
were  found  as  early  as  1712,  at  Albany ;  and 
were  noticed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Mather  to  Wood- 
ward. In  1730,  a  French  officer,  by  the 
name  of  Longueil,  discovered  some  of  the 
bones,  teeth  and  tusks  near  the  Ohio  river ; 
and  the  next  year,  large  quantities  of  simtilar 
bones  were  washed  up  by  the  current  of  the 
same  river.  AAer  this  time  the  bones  were 
occasionally  found,  down  to  the  present,  but 
often  very  much  decayed,  and  never  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  make  an  entijre  skeleton. 
The  scientific  world  is  much  indebted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Peale,  who.  with  ^eat  labor  and  at 
much  expense,  procured,  in  1800,  sufficient 
bones  to  enable  him  to  construct  a  tolerably 
complete  skeleton,  which  is  now  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Museum. 

But  though  the  living  animal  is  unknown 
to  us,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
trjr  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
him.    Many  people  are  disposed  to  place  very 


iittle  dependence  upon  Indian  tradition ;  but 
however  vague  such  tradition  may  become  in 
relation  to  particular  facts,  by  long  transmis- 
sion from  generation  to  generation,  yet  it 
must  have  something  real  and  true  for  its  ori- 
gin. Such  we  believe  to  be  the  fact  in  rela- 
tion to  this  animal.  We  shaiK  therefore, 
give  a  few  of  these  traditions  as  concisely  as 
possible. 

In  President  Jefferson ^s  Notes  on  Virginia, 
we  find  the  followin^r  tradition  of  the  Indians, 
in  relation  to  this  animal : 

"  That  in  ancient  times  a  herd  of  these  an- 
imals came  to  the  Big  Bone  Lick,  and  began 
a  universal  destruction  of  the  bear,  deer,  elk,  j 
buffaloes,  and  other  animals,  which  had  been  ) 
created  for  the  use  of  the  Indians. 

<<  And  that  the  Great  Man  above,  looking 
down,  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that 
he  seized  his  iigtning,  descended  on  the  earth, 
and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountain, 
on  a  certain  mountain  rock,  where  the  prints 
of  his  feet  are  still  remaining,  from  whence 
he  hurled  his  bolts  among  them,  till  the 
whole  were  slaughtered  exept  the  big  boll,  ) 
who,  presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shafts,  ) 
shook  them  off  as  they  fell,  but  at  length,  one  J 
of  them  missing  his  head,  glanced  on  his  side,  ) 
wounding  him  sufficiently  to  make  him  mad;  \ 
whereon  springing  round,  he  bounded  orer 
the  Ohio  at  a  leap,  then  over  the  Wabash  at  t 
another,  the  Illinois  at  a  third,  and  a  foonh  ^^ 
leap  over  the  great  lakes,  where  he  is  liring  ] 
at  this  dav."  ) 

A  Mr.  ^tanlev,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  \ 
the  Indians,  ana  carried  beyond  the  western  ) 
mountains  to  where  a  river  runs  westward,  ) 
says  that  the  bones  abound  there,  "  and  that  \ 
the  natives  described  to  him  the  animal  to  \ 
which  these  belonged,  as  still  living  in  the  j 
northern  parts  of  their  country."  j 

The  following  we  extract  from  Dr.  Kock*8  ^ 
pamphlet  on  the  Missouriun  : — '<  One  man,  | 
m  1816,  has  asserted  that  his  grandfather  told  ^ 
him  he  saw  one  of  these  animals  in  a  moun-  > 
tain  pass  when  he  was  hunting;  and  that  on  ^ 
hearing  its  roar,  which  he  compared  to  thuD*  ) 
der,  the  sight  almost  left  his  eyes,  and  that  | 
his  heart  became  as  small  as  an  idant's."      ] 

Period  of  their  existence. — The  opinion  is  > 
a  very  prevalent  one,  that  these  animals  were  j 
antediluvian,  and  most  persons  reject  with  a 
sneer  the  idea  that  they  have  lived  at  a  very 
recent  period.  But  ihe  first  opinion  has  no 
shadow  of  ground  for  belief,  and  all  theeri-  ) 
dence  seems  to  show  that  they  have  existed  ) 
not  many  centuries  since.  ] 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  j 
reasons  thus  ;—'*  It  may  be  asked,  why  I  io-  ) 
sert  the  mammoth  as  if  it  still  eiistcnl  ?  I  ) 
ask,  in  return,  why  I  should  omit  it  as  if  it  ) 
did  not  exist?  The  northern  and  western 
parts^  still  remain  in  their  aboriginal  state  un- 
explored and  undisturbed  by  us,  or  by  others 
for  us.  He  may  as  well  exist  there  noir  j 
as  he  did  formerly,  where  we  find  his  bones.- 
Jour»  of  Science, 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  nest') 
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JExiracts  from  the  Address  of  Henry 
Meioos,  Esq.,  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute. 

Lckdies  a'nd  Gentlemen :  Let  me  begin 
by  borrowing  from  the  greatest  man  that 
eyer  lived,  from  our  own  dearly  beloved 
Washington,  his  opinion  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral cause ;  an  opinion  among  the  very  last 
communicated  to  his  fellow  men.  That 
opinion,  contained  m  his  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1796,  was  That  the  Government 
of  this  Republic  should  then  establish  a 
separate  department  for  Agriculture ;  that  the 
purse  of  the  nation  should  be  freely  employ- 
ed in  the  cause.  He  entreated  Congress  to 
establish  a  Home  Department  for  Agrieul- 
ture.  The  American  Intitute  is  now,  and 
has  been  for  some  time  past,  engaged  in 
awakening  the  vast  farming  interest  of  thi% 
country  to  the  fulElment  of  Washington's 
wish. 

What  was  England  for  fifteen  hundred 
years?  Her  history  will  show  you,  that 
her  population  never  exceeded  six  millions 
during  a  1  that  time.  In  1509,  gardenmc^ 
began  to  be  of  some  importance  in  England. 
Before  thai  time  vegetables  were  imported 
from  the  Netherlands.  Then  began  the 
culture  in  England  of  cabbages,  gooseber- 
ries, musk  melons,  apricots,  garden  roots, 
&c.  The  damask  rose  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Linacre,  physician  of  Harry  the  8lh. 
In  1526,  roses  were  first  consecrated  as  pre- 
sents from  the  Pope !  Hops  from  France  * 
Pippin  apples,  by  tieonard  Mascal,  in  1525, 
Musk  roses,  and  several  plums  from  Italy, 
by  Lord  Cromwell.  July  flowers,  and  car- 
nations, in  1567.  Tulips  from  Vienna  in 
1578.  Asparagus,  oranges,  lemons,  arti- 
chokes, cauliflowers,  beans,  lettuce,  in  1660. 
Then  began  the  population  of  England  to 
grow.  Then  began  the  creation  of  the 
farmer.  Then  arose  delightful  dwellings 
of  the  yeomanry  of  England,  on  the  do- 
mains which,  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  had  been  occupied  by  feudal  vassals, 
styled  in  the  old  law  books  villiens,  over 
whom,  in  their  subject  condition,  the  eleven 
hundred  military  castles  of  England  had 
for  so  many  ages  frowned  in  aristocratic^ 
power !  iiow  behold  4he  magic  changes 
wrought  by  the  power  of  farm  and  garden. 
You  see  now  the  annual  jubile^  of  these  no- 
ble interests,  attended  by  all  the  gentlemen, 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  British  empira  Vic- 
toria (to  her  credit  I  proclaim  it)  personally 
shows  to  her  subjects  the  example  of  love 
and  regard  for  even  a  poultry  yard ! 

Turn  your  eyes  to  France !  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  is  the  Protector  of  the  Royal  Society 


of  Horticulture  of  Paris:  thus  giving  his 
fine  example  to  all  our  patriotic  citizens, 
who  are  now  so  nobly  engaged  in  forming 
every  where  Farmers^  Clubs ;  which,  by 
thus  condensing  the  theories  and  experience 
of  masses  of  men,  will  find  those  truths 
which  are  vital  to  a  powerful  progress  in 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  in  any  other  cause. 
See  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  within  a  few 
months  past  sending  commissioners  into 
every  district  of  the  Mussulman  Empire,  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  farmers,  to  lend  them 
money  to  buy  stock  and  farming  tools,  to 
^ive  them  the  most  valuable  seeds,  and  or- 
daining that  no  man  while  engaged  iir  cul- 
tivating the  earth  shall  be  arrested  for  aebt! 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  value  of  culti- 
vation !  Spain  for  a  long  time  annually 
received  from  her  mines  in  South  America, 
some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  and 
silver.  Spain,  which  had  before  that  time 
a  rich  agriculture  and  a  lofty  name,  now 
became  proud  and  lazy ;  her  Hidalgos,  with 
pompous  step,  paced  to  the  Prados  of  her 
cities,  disdaining  all  labour.  Spain  drop- 
ped her  spade  and  hoe — spurned  the 
ploughy  and  you  all  see  the  resiilt 

England,  by  her  parliamentary  returns 
last  year,  shows  the  value  of  her  agriculture 
for  that  year  to  be  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  ;  or  as  much  in  one  year,  as  the 
mines  of  America  had  given  Spain  in  a  hun- 
dred  years. 

Even  France,  so  renowned  for  her  civi- 
lization, has  not  yet  redeemed  the  land  from 
the  original  curse.  Poiteau  put  a  question 
last  July,  to  the  Scientific  Congress  of 
Rheims!  How  is  it  that  France  gathers 
but  six  or  seven  grains  for  every  one  sowed, 
of  her  grain  crops  ? 

As  for  our  own  immense  continent,  which 
we  have  an  indisputable  commission  to  sub- 
due and  to  till,  let  us  for  a  moment  try  to 
look  at  it  as  it  will  be  in  the  lifetime  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  children. 

See  your  roads  and  division  lines,  marked 
not  by  choak  pears,  sour  apples,  and  poor 
nuts,  but  by- endless  rows  of  the  hundred 
varieties  pf  most  delicious  pears,  apples  and 
nuts,  I  mean  the  latter,  Madeira  nuts  and 
others,  including  the  finest  walnuts,  which 
may  just  as  readily  be  grown  as  the  bad 
ones. 

See  every  farm-house  and  cottage,  with 
its  silk-growing  department.  See  the  pound 
weight  clusters  of  choice  cultivated  grapes, 
in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  I  And 
remember  that  by  the  movement,  on  rail- 
roads a^  it  soon  will  be,  you  can  safely  pass 
through  a  thousand  miles  ofsuch  a  country, 
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in  two  or  three  days !  Every  market  of  the 
Northern  States  may  he  supplied  daily  with 
the  fruits  «nd  flowers  of  the  tropics — ^and  the 
invalids  of  either  climate  will  be  transferred 
with  comfort  to  any  position  advised  by  a 
physician.  On  the  appearance  of  threaten- 
ing storms,  the  patient  will  be  sebt,  faster 
than  the  gale,  to  a  better  clime,  imitating  the 
birds  who  flee  before  a  tempest  and  keep 
their  fbathersdry! 

Ladies,  you  have  seen  the  festoon  rose 
bushes,  natives  of  our  own  land.  Can  any 
thing  excel  their  loveliness  ?  branch  after 
branch  stretching  out  to  ten  times  the  length 
of  other  rose  bushes,  and  all  loaded  with 
their  delicious  American  flowers  1  They ' 
have  but  just  made  their  appearance  in  some 
of  our  court-vftrds  and  garaens.  Take  care, 
henceforth,  that  you  en  wreath  your  fences 
and  trellises  with  this  native  roseate  gar- 
land 1 

And  there  is  another  floral  beauty,  which 
once  enraptured  even  the  most  insensible  of 
men.  The  tulip  nas  been  made  to  shew 
all  the  colors  of  the  painter's  palette  with 
the  most  admiral  forms  of  Etruscan  vases  ! 
It  has  been  grouped  <m  beds  by  garden 
side-walks  by  tens  of  thousands.  A  single 
one  has  once  been  sold  for  an  hundred 
guineas !  But,  Ladies,  there  are  yet  un- 
cuhivated  flowers  of  unknown  beauty,  to  be 
developed  by  the  care  and  skill  of  gardeners, 
to  thousands  in  number.  And  do  not  fail, 
Ladies,  to  examine  the  flowers  with  a  pow- 
erful microscope.  You  will  then  find  your 
admiration  of  tnem  elevated  to  adoration  of 
God,  who  elaborates  their  rich  colors  and 
perfumes  from  the  brown  earth  on  which 
you  tread,  and  from  the  air  and  light  I 
Their  magnified  beauty  is  indescribable. 

Let  me,  while  I  now  enjoy  the  gratifying 
opportunity,  in  behalf  of  the  American  In^ 
stitute,  ask  you  to  take  care  of  the  realm 
of  flowers.  Maintain  its  power  over  men 
along  with  your  own,  to  soften  and  render 
that  harder  subject  more  and  more  civilized  1 
To  meet  him  when  he  comes  from  the 
sturdy  toil  of  the  field,  with  a  bouquet  of 
lovely  flowers,  and  your  yet  more  enchant- 
ing smiles.  Without  you  and  the  flowers, 
he  is  indeed  but  a  savage  1 

You  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  an 
intimate  sympathy  between  the  religion  of 
men  aad  the  honest  and  delightful  employ- 
ment in  a  garden.  It  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  the  garden  of  the  country  clergyman 
is  a  good  one.  In  that  alone,  of  our  tempo- 
ral concerns,  we  perceive  at  once,  that  the 
spiritual  pastor  is  at  home.  Innocence, 
health  ana  cheerfulness  are  nurtured,  and 


flourish  in  the  garden.  He  cannot  be  a 
lawyer,  a  merchant,  or  a  politician,  without 
impropriety;  but  a  garden  is  his  natural 
home;  and  happy  the  pastor  who,  by  early 
rising  and  proper  labor  in  it,  prepexes  his 
mind  with  its  purifying  influences,  and  his 
body  by  the  physical  energy  which  it  in- 
fuses, to  labor  in  his  holy  calling,  for  the 
eternal  good  of  his  congregation. 

And  here  allow  me  to  repeat  what  is  per- 
fectly admitted  by  our  Silk  Convenrtoos: 
that  by  a  happy  adaptation  as  to  climate, 
America  is  more  enabled  to  supply  silk  than 
any  country  of  the  globe,  not  excepting 
China  ;  the  only  one  which  possesses  fhe 
like  fitness  for  that  purpose.  I  refer  you 
to  the  report  of  facts  on  this  point,  made 
by  our  Silk  Conventions. 

Let  no  man  be  discouraged  in  his  efforts 
to  make  the  soil  of  this  country  productive. 
Industry  has  a  power  which  may  almost  be 
deemed  magical. 

Omnia  vincit  labor :  Labor  conquers 
all,  must  be  inscribed  on  our  standard. 
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POTTERYt  OR  EARTHEN  WARE. 

Edward  had  often  wished  to  he  able  to 
wmke  money,  that  he  might  give  it  to  his 
parents,  to  pay  some  of  the  family  expen- 
ses.  He  was  old  enough  to  undersland, 
that  they  had  labor  and  care  every  day  in 
obtaining  food,  clothes  and  other  necessa. 
ries,  as  well  as  comforts,  for  him;  ard 
would  have  taken  pleasure  in  working  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  in  submitting  to  self- 
denial  for  the  pleasure  of  rendering  them 
assistance. 

This  is  what  some  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  have  sometimes  felt,  I  have  no  doubt 
All  good  children  feel  so,  when  they  know 
that  their  parents  have  trouble,  and  do  a 
great  deal  for  their  good.  Always  feel  so, 
•hildren,  and  never  stop  loving  your  pa* 
rents.  They  have  done  more  for  you 
than  you  ever  can  do  for  them ;  and  be- 
sides, Qod  commands  you  to  "  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother." 

One  day  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk- 
ing in  the  garret :  for  James  and  Edward 
and  his  sister,  after  amUsing  themselves 
awhile  in  weighing  medicines,  and  putting 
them  upon  the  shelves,  *'  to  be  ready  when 
eick  people  should  send  for  them,"  fell  into 
a  conversation  about  the  ways  in  which 
they  might  get  customers  and  sell  some- 
thing. <*  Whatever  I  sell,"  cried  Edward, 
**  I  shall  take  the  money  and  go  right  down, 
to  my  father,  and  give  it  to  him  ibr  his 
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own.'  "  But  who  will  yon  get  to  buy  ?" 
asked  one  of  the  others.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  decide,  and  did  not  receive 
any  satisfactory  answer. 

<<  If  I  should  get  some  feldspar  and  pound 
it  up  and  mix  it  with  water,  and  make  a 
pitcher  out  of  it,*  would  it  be  good  ?"  This 
was  a  question  which  Edward  put  to  his 
father  one  day,  after  he  had  been  talking 
some  lime  with  his  young  friends. .  It  ap- 
pears that  James  had  felt  like  engaging  in 
some  new  play,  and  had  turned/his  atten- 
tion to  the  uses  of  feldspar.  {ISee  Penny 
Magazine,  No,  18,  p.  157.)  The  play  of 
the  post  office  they  had  pursued  long 
enough,  and  they  all  were  ready  for  ano- 
ther change. 

"  If  the  feldspar  is  well  ground  it  will 
make  good  clay,"  was  the  reply :  "  but  it  is 
hard,  and  much  grinding  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  i3' better  to  find  some  clay  ready 
made  if  you  can.  That  which  I  showed 
you  on  our  walk  the  other  day,  would  have 
done  pretty  well." 

"But sir,"  said  James,  '^you  said  then 
you  would  tell  us  bow  they  make  pitchers 
^Eid  such  things ;  won't  you  please  to  tell 
us  now?"  «*  Yes — dome  sit  down  by  me, 
I  know  all  about  it :  for  where  I  lived  when 
I  was  a  boy  there  were  several  potteries, 
and  I  used  to  go  and  see  the  men  at  work. 
They  have  a  lathe,  made  like  a  turner's* 
except  that  a  flat  wheel  lies  horizontally, 
and  on  that  they  lay  a  lump  of  clay.  This 
they  turn  with  a  treadle,  or  little  board 
which  they  move  with  oi>e  foot ;  and,  by 
pressing  the  clay  with  their  hands,  and 
sometimes  with  a  stick,  they  make  it  take 
any  round  shape  they  please.  It  is  very 
pleasing  to  see  how  a  jar  or  jug  seems  to 
grow  in  their  hands.  Look  into  some 
coarse  piece  of  earthen  ware,  and  you  may 
often  see  the  streaks  made  by  the  worker's 
fingers,  when  the  clay  was  soft. 

"  After  a  vessel  is  shaped,  it  is  cut  off 
from  the  wheel  by  drawing  a  fine  wire 
through  the  bottom,  holding  it  by  both 
ends.  This  cuts  it  like  a  knife.  It  is 
then  set  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  afler  a  great 
number  are  ready,  they  nre  piled  up  in  a 
stone  chamber,  called  a  kiln,  which  has 
holes  in  the  floor,  and  a  furnace  beneath. 
There  a  hot  fire  is  made,  and  kept  burning 
several  hours.  The  heat  is  increased  slowly, 
and  afterwards  slowly  diminished,  for  fear 
of  cracking  the  ware.'  The  heat  must  not 
be  raised  too  high,  or  the  vessels  will  be 
half  melted.  While  hot,  salt  is  thrown  in. 
which  melts  and  runs  all  ,over  them,  and 


hardens  when  cold.     This  is  one  way  of 
glazing  them. 

"  I  have  much  to  tell  you  about  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  clay,  the  modes  of  preparing 
them,  and  of  makinfg  the  finer  kinds  of  pot- 
tery, and  many  anecdotes  about  this  useful 
art,  in  many  parts  of  the  world." 

The  Mails  in  India. — There  is  a  strong 
belief  at  present  in  Bombay  that  the  express 
which  lefl  this  island  on  last  Saturday  after, 
noon  will  reach  Calcutta  before  the  steamer 
Hindostan.  This  will  aflbrd  another  unde- 
niable proof  of  the  superiority  of  Bombay 
as  the  post  office  port  for  India.  We  have 
no  wish,  while  thus  upholding  the  rights  of 
this  port,  to  decry  those  of  Calcutta ;  the 
advantages  that  capital  derives  'from  her 
steamers  are  very  great,  and  we  sincerely 
wish  that  they  may  be  permanent.  Bom- 
bay is  indebted  to  the  Hindostan  for  having 
brought  the  mid- monthly  mail  with  rapidity 
to  Aden,  and  to  the  Semiramls,  for  having 
made  a  speedy  trip  from  Aden  to  this  port. 
Thus  the  mails,  which  lefl  London  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July, 
reached  Bombay  at  half. past  11  o'clock  on 
the  24th  of  August,  being  30  days  and  a 
quarter,  or  726  hours,  from  one  post  office 
to  the  other. — Gentleman^ s  Gaz.  Aug,  26. 

A  Large  Pearl. — An  orphan  boy,  12 
or  14  years  of  age,  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Smiihiield  at  the  foot  of  the  Cum4 
berland  River,  who  obtains  the  scanty  means 
necessary  for  his  support  by  fishing,  recent- 
ly found  a  pearl  which  is  said  to  bo  worth 
$500.  This  pearl  is  about  3-8ihs  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  weighs  18  grains,  and  is 
without  a  flaw  or  defect. 


Thete  is  now  growing  on  the  top  of  Porth- 
kerry  steeple  in  Wales,  about  forty  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  an  apple  tree, 
with  from  seventy  to  eighty  apples  thereon. 
As  it  is  very  choice  fruit,  and  would  be  in- 
jured by  falling,  a  pet  crow  has  been  Gain- 
ed by  the  sexton  to  bring  to  town  each  ap- 
ple individually. — English  paper. 


An  Indian  Council  m  Washington. 
— The  newly  arrived  delegation  from  the 
Pottawatomies  held  a  "  talk"  yesterday  af- 
ternoon with  the  Cherokee  delegation  which 
has  beenjn  this  city  for  some  time  past. 
The  meeting  was  requested  by  the  former, 
some  of  whom  had  attended  as  delegates 
from  their  tribe  at  the  last  grand  council 
held  in  the  Cherokee  country  at  Tah-le-quah 
in  the  month  of  June,  1643. —  Wash,  paper. 
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HOPE  ON. 

BT  THEODOKE  A.   OOITLD. 

Hope  OD !  how  oft  the  darkest  night 

Precedes  the  fairest  day  ! 
Oh  guard  thy  soul  from  sorrow's  blight — 
Clouds  may  obscure  the  day-god*s  light, 
Yet  shines  it  still  as  clear  aud  bright, 

When  they  have  passed  away. 

Hope  on !  though  disappointment's  wings 

AboTc  thy  path  shall  soar; 
Though  slander  drive  her  rankMing  stings* 
Though  malice  all  her  venom  brings, 
Thouffh  festering  darts  destraction  flings, 

SiiU  must  the  storm  pass  o'er. 

If  slave  to  poverty  thou  art. 

Bear  bravelv  with  thy  lot : 
Though  keen  ner  calling  chains  may  smart, 
Strive  still  to  rend  their  links  apart ; 
Hope  on !  for  the  despairing  heart 

God  surely  loveth  not, 

Hope  on  !  Hope  on !  though  drear  and  dark, 

Thy  future  may  appear : 
The  sailor  in  his  stoim-tost  bark, 
StiU  guides  the  helm,  and  hopes  to  mark, 
Amid  the  gloom  some  beacon  spark, 

His  dangerous  way  to  cheer. 

Thoii^h    wealth   takes  wings,  or  friends 
forsake, 

Be  not  by  grief  opprest ; 
Stern  winter  binds  with  ice  the  lake. 
But  genial  spring  its  bands  shall  break ; 
Hope  on  1  a  firmer  purpose  take. 

And  leave  to  Gknl  tbe  rest. 


A  Relic  of  Kino  Charles  I.  was  shown 
to  us  on  Saturday,  being  the  identical  hand- 
kerchief used  by  that  uofuriunate  monarch, 
while  on  the  scaffold  awaiting  his  execution, 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1649.  It  is  composed 
of  three  quarters  of  a  yard  of  very  fine  linen, 
edged  with  Rui^sel's  point  lace,  the  whole  of  ex- 
quisite fineness.  The  same  quality  of  fabrics 
could  be  purchased  now  at  75  cents  per  yard 
tor  the  linen  and  a  dollar  per  yard  for  the  lace. 
Their  value  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that. 
The  relic  has  descended  from  generation  to 
generation,  well  authenticated :  **  its  tradi- 
ditionary  history,"  says  the  proprietor,  "a 
tale  unfolds  as  absorbing  in  its  melancholy  in- 
terest, as  amu8ing[  m  some  of  its  details."  The 
family  owning  this  relic  are  American  citizens, 
and  reside  near  the  city.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  would  command  £100  in  England,  could 
the  present  owners  be  persuaded  to  part  with 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  principal 
figure  in  the  point  lace  bordering  this  hand- 
kerchief, is  the  Scottish  Ihistle  with  rays 
diverging  from  the  ball  in  the  form  of  a  glo* 
ria.  "•  There  is  also  a  crown ;  the  other  de- 


vices are  unintelligible,  but  could  no  donbtbe 
explained  by   comparison  with  the  coat  of  \ 
arms  of  the  Scotch  Kings,  of  whom  Charles 
was  the  second  that  ascended  the  Engliik 
Throne.— iV.  Y.  Sun, 


Destination  of  the    Mari»<ww— The  St 
Louis  Republican  says :— * 

"  Nootka  or  Vancouver  Island,  on  the 
North-west  coast  of  America,  is  to  be  the 
final  destination  and  home  of  the  Mormon 
people.  This  island  is  about  300  miles 
long,  and  from  75  to  100  in  width.  It  is 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  long  nar- 
row strait,  and  lies  between  the  47th  or 
48th  and  51st  or  52d  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, extending  along  the  coast  in  a  north- 
west direction.  The  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  Anierican  and  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  the  north-west  will  probably 
pass  across  the  Island.  The  English,  we 
oelieve,  have  one  or  two  trading  posts  on  the 
Island,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  inhabited 
by  Indians  of  a  not  warlike  disposition.  It 
is  a  long  journey,  but  can  be  accomplished. 


The  consumption  of  butcher's  meat  in- 
Paris  in  September  last  was  5,939  oxen, 
2,253  cows,  6,658  calves,  and  37,303  sheep. 
As  compared  with  the  consumption  during 
the  corresponding  month  of  1844,  there  was 
an  increase  in  1845  of  180  oxen,  676  cows, 
897  calves,  apd  2,596  sheep. 


The  Vatican  versus  Railroads. — ^The 
Gazetta  Italiana^  a  print  published  at 
Paris,  mr;nions  three  decrees  which,  it  al- 
leges, have  been  recently  issued  by  tbe 
Pope.  The  first  prohibits  the  coostructioQ 
of  any  description  of  railroad  in  the  Pon- 
tifical dominion ;  by  the  second,  all  the 
Pope's  subjects  are  prohibited  from  attend, 
log  any  scientific  congress ;  and  he  third 
orders  all  physicians  not  to  attend  such 
patients  as,  after  their  third  visit,  shall  not 
have  received  the  sacrament 


A  map  of    China  made   one  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  is  said  to  be  in  existence. 
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ITHB  TOWER  OF  LOIf  DON. 

To  an  American  visiting  England,  this 
ancient  and  celebrated  citadel  of  the  me- 
tropolis is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
he  meets  with.  This  is  partly^  owing  to  our 
familiarity  with  its  name,  and  the  variety  of 
its  parts  and  uses,  but  is  chiefly  due  to  its  in- 
timatt  connection  with  some  of  the  most 
striking  periods  of  English  history,  and  many 
of  the  personages  most  conspicuous  in  pe- 
riods of  public  danger  and  convulsion.  We 
find  there  the  prisons,  the  very  apartments  in 
which  many  state  prisoners  were  immured, 
and  the  spot  where  they  suffered  death.  In 
a  long  hall  we  walk  between  two  rows  of 
efligies  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  in  the 
dresses  of  their  daysy  and  several  of  them  in 
their  own  armor,  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
presenting  a  roost  impressive  spectacle,  the 
more  solemn  for  the  silence  which  pervades 
the  place. 

The  struggles  of  our  British  ancestors  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  we  consider  as 
our  own,  if  we  view  their  nature  and  influ- 
ence as  we  ought ;  and  within  these  walls 
are  numerous  memorials  of  those  events  and 
personages  whose  memory  most  excites  our 
leelings. 

We  entered  through  four  gates,  and  by 
crossing  the  bridge  by  the  Thames.  We 
then  passed  under  two  more  low,  thick  arch- 
ways of  stone,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a 
sentinel ;  and,  on  making  known  our  object,  a 
warder  soon  made  his  appearance,  who  un- 
dertook to  be  our  conductor.  He  wore  a  long 
and  broad-skirted  coat,  with  a  hat  band 
formed  of  particolored  ribbands. 

The  White  Tower,  (which  stands  in  full 
view  in  our  frontii,piece,)  is  the  most  ancient 
edifice,  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  large 
circular  piece  of  ground,  of  12  acres  and  5 
roods,  which  now  encloses  various  other  build- 
ings  of  different  periods.  It  is  a  heavy 
square  building,  surrounded  by  the  inner 
court,  and  was  formerly  the  king's  palace. 

The  curiosities  in  the  Tower  have  been 
exhibited  to  visiters  for  ages ;  and  the  place 
has  been  an  armory  longer  than  any  records 
show.  We  find  a  number  of  the  same  ob- 
jects still  there  which  \Vere  described  by  a 
German  traveller  in  15G8.  Among  these  are 
the  oldest  cannon  in  England,  which  are  made 
of  wood,  and  were  used  at  the  seige  of  Bou. 
logne,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  Some 
of  these  old  pieces  were  formed  of  long  iron 


) 


\ 


bars,  closely  fitted,  and  bound  roond  with 
hoops  of  the  same  metal. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whid 
has  been  said  to  represent  her  as  attired  when 
she  addressed  her  troops  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  armada.    Though  this  appears 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  historical  iaets,  the 
object  is  an  interesting  one,  as  it  preseats  a 
nearly  correct  pattern  of  her  dress,  as  well  as  / 
a  resemblance  of  her  person,  which,  when 
ccAtemplated  in  that  ancient  edifice,  bring  op 
to  the  memory  lively  pictures  of  her  remailL- 
able  character  and  reign,  so  strongly  associat- 
ed with  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  of  snch 
Biestimable  importance  to  us  and  our  coon- 
iry. 

The  White  Tower  is  believed  to  have  been 

built  by  William  the  Conqueror.    Under  Bo-  | 

fus  and  Henry  1st,  repairs  and  additions  were  | 

made ;  and,  while  Richard  1st  was  absent  on  ) 

a  crusade,  the  first  wall  was  built  round  the  | 

place.    Henry  3d  made  the  tower  bis  palacei 

and  added  to  the  works  to  r^der  it  a  more 

secure  retreat,  i^bout  the  ye«r  1240.   Nothing  ' 

has  been  done  to  extend  the  Tower  since  the  ; 

time  of  Edward  1st,  and  the  kings  of  England  ] 

gradually  relinquished  the  use  of  it  as  a  hab*  . 

itation,  till  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  when  they  ^ 

entered  it  only  on  great  occasions.    He  first 

converted  it  into  a  prison ;  and  aAer  his  time  ; 

it  received  multitudes  of  persons,  of  all  grades, 

conditions,  and  characters,  who  in  successive 

...  ' 

penods  mcuned  the  displeasure,  and  some*  s 

times  only  the  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  ?eD-  , 

geance  of  the  various  monarchs  who  in  torn  ; 

occupied  the  throne,  or  of  their  favorites  to 

whom  they  delegated  their  power.    In  the  ' 

reign  of  James  1st,  it  suffered  greatly  irom 

neglect,  but  was  put  into  a  complete  state  of  i 

defence  in  1792,  in  which  we  still  find  it. 

The  following  description  of  the  Tower  of  ; 
London,  we  extract  from  the  Travels  of  Dos  : 
Manoel  Gonzales,  a  Portuguese  merchant,  and  : 
man  of  education,  in  1730.  The  reader  may  ; 
find  a  translation  of  the  whole  manuscript,  - 
(which  is  among  the  Harleian  coUeciioo,)  in  : 
the  second  volume  of  Pinkerton*8  Voyages,  ! 
a  valuable  family  book.  ;    ' 

**  The  Tower  of  London  is  situated  at  the  ; 

south-east  end  of  the  city,  on  the  river  Thames*  ; 

and  consists  in  reality  of  a  great  number  of  I 

towers  or  forts,  built  at  several   times,  which  ) 

still  retain  their  several  names;  at  present  \ 

most  of  them,  together  with  a  little  tower  I 
and  church,  are  enclosed  within  one  wall  and 
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ditch,  and  <:otnpose  but  an  entire  fortress.  It 
was  the  yalgar  opinion  that  the  Tower  was 
built  by  Julius  Caesar ;  but  history  informs  us 
that  Ceesar  made  no  stay  in  England,  that  he 
erected  no  town  or  fortress,  unless  that  with 
which  he  enclosed  his  ships  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  nor  left  a  single  garrison  or  soldier  on 
the  island  on  his  departure. 

"  This  Tower,  as  now  encompassed,  stands 
upon  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and  something 
more,  being  of  an  irregular  form,  but  approach- 
ing  near  to  that  of  an  oblong,  one  of  the  lon- 
gest sides  lying  next  the  river,  whence  it 
rises  gradually  towards  the  north,  by  a  pretty 
steep  ascent  to  the  armory,  which  stands  upon 
the  highest  ground  in  the  Tower,  overlooking 
the  while  Tower,  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  remains  of  the  Castle  below 
it  on  the  Thames  side,  said  to  be  built  by 
William  Rufus. 

As  to  the  strength  of  the  place,  the  works, 
being  all  antique,  would  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  four  and  twenty  hours  against  an  army 
prepi^red  for  a  siege.  The  ditch,  indeed,  is 
of  great  depth,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
broad,  into  which  the  water  of  the  Thames 
may  be  introduced  at  pleasure :  but  I  ques* 
tion  whether  the  walls  o.i  the  inside  would 
bear  the  firing  of  their  own  guns.  Certain  it 
is  that  two  or  three  battering  pieces  would 
soon  lay  tbem  even  with  the  ground,  though 
after  all  the  ditch  alone  is  sufficient  to  defend 
it  against  a  sudden  assault. 

There  are  several  small  towers  upon  the 
walls.    Those  of  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
which  appear  to  be  the  most  formidable,  ape 
the  Divelin  tower  on  the  north  west,  the 
Martin  tower    on  the   north-east,  and    St. 
Thomas's  tower  on  the  river,  near  the  Traitors' 
bridge,  which  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  castle 
said  to  be  built  by  William  Rtifus.    Here  is 
also  a  large  tower  outside  of  the  bridge,  call- 
ed the  Lion's  tower,  on  the  south-west  comer, 
lear  which  is  the  principal  gate  and  bridge, 
^y  which  coaches  and  carriages  enter  the 
Tower,   and  there  are   two  posterns  with 
>ridges  over  the  ditch  to  the  wharf  on  the 
Thames  side,  one  whereof  is  called  Traitors' 
rid^e,  under  which  state  prisoners  used  to 
nter  the  Tower. 

*'  The  principal  places  and  buildings  within 
le  Tower  are — 

1.  The  Parochial  Church;  for  the  Tower 
I  a  parish  of  itself,  in  which  are  fifty  houses 
ad  upwards,  inhabited  by  the  governor,  de- 


puty governor,  warders,  and  other  officers  be- 
on^ing  to  the  fortress. 

**  2.  To  the  eastward  of  the  church  stands 
a  noble  pile  of  buildings,  usually  called  the 
Armory,  begun  by  King  James  2d,  and  finish- 
ed by  King  William  3d,  being  390  feet  in 
length,  and  60  in  breadth.  The  stately  door- 
case on  the  south  side  is  adorned  with  four 
columns,  entablature  and  triangular  pedi- 
ments, of  the  Doric  order..  Under  the  pedi- 
ment are  the  king's  arms,  with  enrichments 
of  trophy  work,  very  ornamental.  It  consists 
of  two  lofty  rooms,  reaching  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  In  the  lower  room  is  a 
complete  train  of  artillery,  of  brass  cannon 
and  mortars,  fit  to  attend  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  We  find  a  large  number  of  Cohom 
mortars,  so  called  from  the  Dutch  engineer, 
Cohom,  who  invented .  them  for  firing  a  great 
number  of  hand  grenades  at  once ;  with  other 
extraordinary  pieces  cast  at  home,  or  taken 
from  the  enemy. 

**  In  the  rooom  over  the  artillery  is  the  ar- 
mory of  small  arms,  of  equal  dimensions  with 
that  underneath,  in  which  ace  placed,  in  ad- 
mirable order,  muskets  and  other  small  arms 
for  40,000  men.  They  show  us  also  the  two 
swords  of  state  carried  before  the  Pretender 
when  he  invaded  Scotland,  in  1715,  and  the 
arms  taken  from  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in 
Scotland,  in  1719,  dec 

**  In  the  horse-armory  the  most  remarkable 
things  are  some  of  the  English  kings  on 
horseback,  in  complete  armor,  among  which 
the  chief  are  Edward  3d,  Henrys  5th  and  7th, 
Charles  1st  and  2d,  and  King  William,  and  a 
suit  of  silver  armor,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high. 

*<  The  White  Tower  is  a  lofty,  square,  stone 
building,  with  a  turret  at  each  angle,  stand- 
ing on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  a  little  below 
the  armory.  The  main  guard  of  the  Tower, 
with  the  lodgings  of  the  ofl&cer8,are  on  the 
east  side  of  this  building.  In  the  Chapel 
usually  called  Csesar's  Chapel,  and  a  large 
room  adjoiding,  are  kept  many  ancient  re- 
cords, such  as  privy  seals  In  several  reigns, 
&c.,  but  the  records  of  the  greatest  importance 
are  kept  in  the  Wakefield  Tower,  consisting 
of  statute  rolls  from  the  6th  of  Edward  1st 
to  the  8th  of  Edward  3d. 

**  The  Jewel  Office,  where  the  regalia  (or 
royal  ornaments,)  are  deposited,  stands  near 
the  east  end  of  the  armory,  which  contains 
the  imperial  crown,  &c. 
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From  **  Regnard^s  Journey  to  Lapland,^'* 
Funeral  Ceremonies  in  Sweden 

We  arrived  at  Torno  on  Tuesday,  and  we 
came  in  good  time  to  see  the  ceremony  of  the 
ibneral  of  John  Tomasus,  whom  I  formerly 
mentioned,  and  who  had  heen  dead  2  months. 
It  18  the  custom  in  Sweden  to  keep  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  a  very  long  time ;  this  length 
of  time  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  and  the  higher  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son,  the  longer  is  the  Aineral  deferred.    This 
time  is  afforded,   that  every  thing  may  be 
prepared  for  this  event,  which  is  the  most 
solemn  that  takes  place  in  this  country ;  and 
if  it  be  said  that  the  Turks  lay  out  their 
property  on  marriages,  the  Jews  on  circum- 
cision, and  the  Christians  on  lawsuits,  we  may 
add  the  Swedes  on  their  funerals.    In  fact,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  great  expense  laid  out 
upon  the  funeral  of  a  man  who  was  not  by 
any  means  of  rank,  and  that,  too,  in  a  coun- 
try so  barbarous,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.    They  had  no  sooner 
heard  of  our  arrival,  than  the  son-in-law  of 
the  defunct  immediately  began  to  study  a 
Latin  oration,  which  he  intended  to  deliver 
the  next  day  iii  our  presence,  inviting  us  to 
attend  his  father's  funeral :  he  was  dreaming 
about  it  the  wbole  night ;  and  when  became 
before  us  the  next  day,  he  had  forgotten  the 
whole  of  his  dis<x>ur8e.    If  low    bows  say 
any  thing,  and  be  the  marks  of  eloquence,  I 
can  assure  you  that  our  haranguer  was  the 
prince  of  orators ;  but  I  believe  the  bending 
of  his  body  was  employed  rather  to  hide  the 
confusion  which  appeared  upon  his  counte- 
nance, than  to  adorn  his  discourse.    As  we 
were  acquainted  with  the  object  of  his  visit, 
we  understood  that  he  came  to  request  our 
assistance  at  the  ceremony,  tor  we  could  im- 
deistand  nothing  from  his  discourse ;  and  a 
short  time  after  the  burgo-master  of  the  city, 
with  an  officer  who  was  there  in  garrison, 
came  totake'us  in  their  boat  across  the  wa- 
ter to  the  house  of  the  deceased.    On  our  ar« 
rival  we  found  the  whole   house  filled  with 
priests  habited  with  long  cloaks  and  hats» 
which  appeared  by  their  heights  to  be  columns 
employed  to  support  some  beam  of  a  house. 
The  body  of  the  deceased  was  laid  in  a 
coffin,  covered  with  cloth,  and  placed  in  the 
middle  of  them.    They  watered  him  with 
their    tears,    which    trickled    down    their 
.  moislened    beards,    the  separated  hairs  of 
which  formed  various  channels,  and  distilled 


this  sorrowful  humor,  which  was  employei 
instead  of  holy  water.  All  these  pnesu  had 
left  their  parishes,  and  had  come  from  a 
great  distance  ;  some  of  them  had  travelled 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues ;  and  we  were 
assured  that  such  is  their  regard  for  thii 
ceremony,  if  it  had  happeaed  in  winter,  when 
the  roads  are  in  the  best  situation  for  tiavell* 
ing,  there  was  no  priest  within  two  hondred 
leagues  distance  who  would  not  have  atiend- 
ed.  The  oldest  delivered  a  funeral  oiatioo 
to  all  his  assistants ;  and  he  must  sorely  have  . 
said  something  very  affecting,  since  hit  | 
mournful  air  had  almost  drawn  forth  evea  out 
tears,  who  knew  not  a  word  he  spoke.  The 
women  were  in  a  little  chamber,  separated 
from  the  men,  and  they  groaned  in  a  dread- 
ful manner  ;  among  others  the  widow  of  the  \ 
deceased  interrupted  by  her  sighs  the  dii- 1 
course  of  the  preacher.  While  this  sermoa  ( 
was  delivered  here  another  was  preached  in  r 
the  Finland  tongue  at  the  church ;  and  when  ) 
the  two  discourses  were  ended,  thev  set  oat  \ 
to  conduct  the  oody  to  the  church.  Seven  \ 
or  eight  respectable  inhabitants  earned  hiffi  / 
on  their  shoulders,  and  every  one  was  anxiooi ) 
to  lend  his  aid.  This  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection what  Virgil  says  of  the  entrance  of 
the  horse  into  Troy,  when  he  meniioos  mat ) 
both  young  and  old  were  anxious  to  lend  their  \ 
aid  to  draw  that  machine  into  the  ciiy.  We  ) 
followed  the  corpse  like  the  chief  mounen,  ] 
and  the  widow  was  afterwards  coodocied  v 
under  the  arms  of  her  two  daughters,  the 
one  of  whom  grieved  much,  while  the  other ) 
seemed  not  at  all  affected.  The  body  was ; 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  churdi,  while  ) 
some  psalms  were  sung ;  and  the  women,  in  , 
passing  by  the  deceased,  threw  themsdvei ; 
upon  the  coffin,  and  embraced  him  for  the  ^ 
last  time.  Now  commenced  the  grand  and  ^ 
principal  funeral  oration,  delivered  by  John  \ 
Bantinus,,  priest  of  Utna,  who  received  a  \ 
dish  made  ot  silver  for  his  trouble. '  I  caooot  > 
say  whether  he  merited  it ;  but  I  know  that  \ 
he  cried  much ;  and  that  to  render  every  ob-  | 
ject  more  sad,  he  made  himself  hideooi,  ia  > 
leaving  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  full  of  pie-  ; 
ces  of  straw,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  ^ 
take  out  of  it.  This  man  related  every  oe-  ^ 
currence  in  the  life  of  the  deceased,  from  his  > 
birth  to  his  last  s%h  ;  he  mentioned  the  pla*  ^ 
ces,  and  the  masters  whom  he  bad  last  se^^  > 
ed,  the  provinces  which  he  had  seen,  and  did  > 
not  omit  the  minutest  circomatance  of  his 
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>  life.    It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  to  de* 
I  liyer  a  funeral  oration  over  lacqueys  and  ser- 

>  rants,  provided  the  relations  are  able  to  give 

>  a  crown  to  the  orator. 

>  I  attended  through  curiosity  the  funeral  of 
^  a  servant  at  Stockholm.  The  priest  who  de- 
livered her  funeral  oration,  after  mentioning 
the  place  of  her  birth,  and  her  relations,  ex« 
paiiated  on  the  good  qualities  of  the  deceased, 
and  exaggerated  highly  her  knowledge  of  kit* 
chen  work,  d'suibuiing  his  discourse  into 
various  divisions,  according  to  number  of 
ragouts  which  she  knew  how  to  prepare ;  and 
formed  part  of  his  oration  by  telling  them  she 
had  only  one  fault,  that  of  making  every  thing 
too  salt,  and  that  she  shewed  by  this  conduct 
the  resj  ect  she  had  for  prudence,  of  which 
salt  is  the  symbol,  and  her  little  regard  for 
the  Uiings  of  this  world,  which  she  threw 
away  in  profusion. 

Mr.  F*  Webstar*s  £«etvre  on  ChlBa. 

Fletcher  Webster,  Esq.,  has  delivered  two 
lectures  on  the  countrjr,  the  customs,  and  the 
pecutiarities  of  the  Chinese.  As  secretary  to 
the  Commission,  of  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Gushing  was  the  head,  for  the  formation  of  a 
commercial  treaty  with  that  nation,  he  had 
tlie  best  opportunity  of  informing  himself  on 
all  these  topics. 

Macao,  he  said,  was  a  rocky  promontory 
about  a  mile  in  width,  which  stretches  out 
into  the  sea,  on  the  south  side  of  the  great 
bay  into  which  the  Pekian,or  Canton  en«pties. 
It  is  about  seventy  miles  nearly  south  of  Can- 
ton, is  connected  by  a  narrow  sandy  beach 
with  the  great  inland  of  Honan,  the  northern 
end  of  which  hes  opposite  Canton.  It  must 
resemble  Nahant.  This  point  holds  the  same 
reference  to  the  whole  of  China,  that  a  small 
town  on  the  extremity  of  Cape  Sable  in  Flo- 
rida would  have  to  the  United  States. 

Next  to  Russia,  China  is  the  larffest  empire 
ill  the  world.  It  extends  from  the  18th  to 
the  52d  parallel  of  north  latitude,  thirty-four 
degrees.  It  reaches  from  the  143d  to  the  70th 
meridian  of  longitude  from  Greenwich,  75 
degrees.  Its  boundaries  seem  prescribed  by 
uaiure  alone.  On  the  North,  the  great  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Altai  and  the  Gablonnoi  sepa- 
rate it  from  Siberia,  along  a  line  of  three 
thousand  miles.  The  stupendous  Uimme- 
laya,  the  Hindoo  Coast,  and  the  fielou  moim- 
tarns  confine  it  on  the  South  and  West,  and 
divide  it  from  India  and  Afghanistan ;  and  it 
siretchea  towards  the  Aral  and  Casoian  seas 
an  unascertained  extent,  occupying  the  limits 
stated.  The  Chinese  empire  covers  the  whole 
centre  ot  Asia.  The  superficial  extent  is 
more  than  five  millions  of  square  miles. 
Were  the  territories  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  north  and  south  from  their  extreme 
Northern  points,  from  25  to  54  North,  inclu- 


ding Oregon,  Texas,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Canada,  and  stretch  between  parallel  lines 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  they  would  not  e<^ual  in 
size  the  empire  of  China.  This  vast  circum* 
ference  is  impenetrabie  to  foreigners.  At  one 
point  only,  on  its  boundless  frontiers,  can  it 
oe  entered ;  at  he  city  of  Mamatchin,  on  the 
Russiiys  border,  where  the  caravans  annually 
pass  with  tea. 

There  are  three  chief  systems  of  religion 
in  China.  Those  of  Confucius,  of  Lao  Tse 
and  Budhas.— The  former  is  the  religion  of 
the  most  learned  Chinese.  Lao  Tse  ditfers 
not  so  much  from  the  great  sage  Confucius  as 
to  make  any  difficulty  in  uniting  both  creeds. 
Budhism  is  the  religion  of  the  uneducated 
classes  throughout  the  empire.  There  is  no 
state  religion  in  China,  properly  speaking. 
The  Eniperor  is  a  hereditary  fiudhist,  a  fol- 
lower of  the  Llama,  but  he  is  also  a  follower 
of  Confucius.  China  is  tolerant  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  it  is  only  from  the  effects  of  the 
course  of  Jesuits  that  the  Christian  religion  has 
ever  been  nrohibited. 

Mr.  Webster  then  went  on  to  show  how 
the  provision  for  building  hospitals,  cemeter- 
ies, and  churches,  was  got  into  the  17th  ar- 
ticle of  our  Treaty.  Heiwang,  the  present 
Lieut.  Governor  of  Ewang  Provinces,  a  sort 
of  secretary  o(  Legation  to  Keying,  was  pre- 
sent at  one  of  the  many  conferences  which 
were  had  upon  the  subject  ot  the  treaty. 
The  American  interpreters,  Drs.  Harper  and 
Bridgman,  were  also  present  with  the  Ame- 
rican functionaries.  When  they  had  got  to 
this  item  of  the  treaty,  Hewang  turned  to 
Dr.  Parker,  whom  he  well  knew,  and  who 
enjoys,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  regard 
and  respect  of  the  Chinese,  both  officers  and 
people,  and  said,  with  a  waive  of  the  hand 
and  courteous  smile,  **  Certainly,  churches 
and  hospitals,  if  you'  please."  This  ready 
compliance  with  our  desires,  said  Mr.  Web- 
ster, was  a  direct  tribute  of  respect  to  Dr. 
Parker,  which  he  well  merited,  and  was 
highly  honorable  to  the  uncommonly  liberal 
mind  of  the  accomplished  Chinese  himself. 

The  Bud  hist  temples  much  resemble  those 
of  the  Catholics,  at  least  those  of  that  faith 
in  Macaa  They  have  images :  they  worship 
the  ** Virgin  Mother;"  they  bum  inoense; 
they  offer  prayers  for  the  dead;  they  have 
nims  and  aJso  monks ;  and  indeed  so  general 
is  the  resemblance  as  to  have  caused  much 
annoyance,  it  is  said,  to  the  early  mission- 
aries. The  Chinese  Budhists,  however,  peti- 
tion their  gods  for  everything,  even  in  all  the 
ordinary  matters  of  life.  Beside  the  door  of 
every  shop  is  a  little  temple  with  an  image 
in  it.  In  the  house  are  paintings  of  the  god 
of  Longevity,  who  receives  devoted  worship, 
and  others  also :  for  their  Pantheon  is  large. 
At  one  temple  at  Macao,  are  the  images  of 
sixtv  deities. 

Mr.  Webster  next  proceeded  to  describe  the 
particulars  of  an  interview  between  the  Ame- 
rican Minister  and  some  High  Chinese  fiuic- 
tionariet.    An  imperial  edict  annoimceJI  their 
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eomtng^.  After  awhile,  a  discordant  noise* 
•  M^giQiaaied  by  lOud  cries  at  intervals,  was 
heard,  and  ihe  Americans  looked  from  the 
blinds  of  ihe  verandah  to  see  the  approach  of 
the  visiiors.  Two  ill  looking  fellows  with 
wire  caps  on  their  head,  one  of  them  with  a 
whip,  and  the  other  with  an  axe,  in  his  hand, 
led  the  procession.  These  men  were  the  ex- 
ecationers,  who  always  precede  a  hi^h  officer. 
Next  came  a  score  at  poorly  dressed  and  very 
dirty  soldiers,  with  spears  and  shields,  and 
halberts.  Then  a  raan  or  two  on  wretched 
ponies  whose  hair  stood  our  in  all  directions, 
and  whose  manes  and  tails  were  ignorant  of 
brush  and  currycomb ;  then  the  band  of  mu- 
sic, and  then  the  sedan  chairs  of  the  great 
men  themselves.  They  were  four  in  number, 
all  large  and  tine  looking  persons,  dressed  in 
light  colored  crape  gywns,  fastened  round 
their  waists  by  blue  girdles  and  buckles  of 
precious  stones.  The  Americans  stood  up  to 
receive  them,  wiih  hats  on,  for  it  is  Chinese 
etiquette  to  be  covered  as  a  mark  of  respect. 
They  entered  with  their  caps  on,  displaying 
their  red  and  blue  buttons  and  peacock's  fea- 
(hers.  The  button  is  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  cap,  and  the  feather  hangs  down  behind. 
They  approached,  shook  their  hands  at 
us,  and  the  chief  among  them  presented  the 
letter  to  the  Minister.  On  receiving  it,  he 
motioned  them  to  be  seated,  and  take  off  their 
caps,  which,  observing  carefully  the  move- 
ments of  the  Americans,  and  keeping  exact 
lime  with  them,  they  did.  One  ot  the  inter- 
preters now  read  the  letter,  and  after  a  short 
interval  of  silence*  such  sort  of  conversation 
AS  can  be  carried  on  by  interpreters,  and  looks 
and  si^ns,  took  place.  The  first  civility  was 
on  their  part,  asking  our  names ;  this  infor- 
mation being  given  atid  reciprocated,  they 
proceeded  lu  shock  our  notions  of  good  breea- 
ing  by  askiiis;  our  ages!  Thev  returned  these 
civiliiies  in  like  form.  A  luncheon  came  next; 
the  guests  being  seated  on  the  left,  which,  in 
China,  is  the  seat  of  honor.  Chop  sticks  had 
been  provided  for  all,  and  the  first  experiment 
of  the  Americans  with  them  so  delighted 
their  guests,  that  they  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter.  They  showed  little  inclination  to 
eat,  bift  a  decided  taste  for  Bostonian  liquors, 
champaigne  and  cherry  bounce.  A  very  red 
faced  gentleman,  a  Mantchoo  Tartar,  dis- 
posed of  half  a  dozen  tumblers  of  bounce  in 
as  many  minutes.  It  is  customary  to  empty 
the  glass  when  drinking  with  a  friend;  and  as 
they  each  drank  with  all  the  Americans,  they 
became  as  elevated  as  their  voices,  which,  in 
conversation,  Mr.  Webster  said,  were  at  the 
highest  pitch.  One  unavoidable  civility,  Mr. 
W.  said,  all  the  Americans  would  have  glad- 
ly dispensed  with.  It  is  the  fashion  for  every 
one  to  help  himself  with  his  own  chop  sticks 
from  any  dish  on  the  table  which  he  can  reach; 
and  when  he  feels  desirous  of  offering  a  testi- 
monial of  particular  regard,  as  well  as  re- 
spectf  he  reaches  out  and  seizes  something 
with  his  own  chop  stick,  and  motioning  to 
the  individual  for  whom  he  designs  the  favor, 
19  op^  his  mouth,  puts  the  morsel,  whatever 


it  is,  between  his  teeth,    As  they  are  not  pe- 
culiarly nice  in  their  eating,  and  their  teeth  \ 
are  by  no  means  pearly,  this  part  of  the  cere-  ( 
mony  would  have  been  gladly  dispensed  with.  '; 
It  was,  however,  not  to  be  escaped ;  all  that  > 
was  left  was  retaliation,  which  they  iromedi*  : 
ately  practised.    After  an  hour  at  table  of  ) 
shouting  conversation  on  their  part,  and  of  ; 
nods  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles  on  the  ^ 
other  part,  they  all  returned  to  the  verandah 
to   be    surprised    by   yet    further   civiliiies. 
There  they  began  to  examine  the  apparel  ol' 
the  American^,  piece  by  piece,  cravat,  coat, 
waistcoat,  shirt  bosom,  trowsers,  sword  belt, 
gloves,  all  in  turn  were  inspected.    Dr.  Par- 
ker told  them  this  was  the  very  acme  of  Chi- 
nese politeness,  and  to  be  emulated  without 
detaiy,  whereupon  they  examined  the  caps, 
butioiis,  peacock's  feathers,  and  other  oma- 
inents  of  the  other  party.    Mr,  Webster  no* 
ted  well  the  little  embroidered  bags,  which, 
with  fan  cases,  and  snuff-boxes,  thev  hang 
from  their  girdles,  their  thumb  rings  of  ngaie, 
their  silken  girdles  and    jewelled    buckles. 
Tung  Ling,  took  a  sword  belt  belonging  to 
one  of  the  Americans,  putting  it  on  to  show 
how  much  too  small  it  was,  and  marching  up 
and  down   to  show  his  portly  frame.    He 
struck  his  full  chest  and  said  in  a  voice  of 
thunder— "I    am  a   Mantchoo."      He  then 
seized  my  hand  and  squeezed  it  to  show  his 
strength.     He  was  a  terror-spreading  Tariar 
General.     Our  friends  retired,  said  Mr.  W., 
after  two  hours  intellectual  intercourse  of  this 
kind.    The  procession  was  formed,  the  gongs 
beat,  and  the  pipes  squealed,  while  the  exe- 
cutioners yelled,  and  the  little  ponies  were 
pulled  between  their   riders'    legs,    and  we 
were  left  to  reflect  upon  the  Chinese  and  their 
customs. 

Mr.  Webster  remarked  that  it  was  Mr. 
Cushing's  and  his  own  intention  to  go  to  Pe 
kin.  He  had  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to 
study  the  Court  language  of  China,  which 
was'  Mantchoo  Tartar,  the  present  reigning 
family  being  of  that  race. 

Mr.  Webster  here  gave  an  account  cf  bis 
voyage  from  Macao  to  Canton,  in  pursuit  of 
a  teacher^ — The  journey  was  a  delightful 
one.  Boats  were  at  hand,  built  of  light  Wood. 
Spacious;  12  to  15  wide,  and  50  or  60  leec 
long.  Most  of  these  boats  are  taken  up  in 
cabins,  which  are  built  upon  deck  like  a  small 
room  with  many  windows.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  tables,  &c.,  with  two 
masts — two  bamboo  sails  of  pecuMar  shape, 
and  light  draught.  Their  speed  is  verysrreat. 
They  call  these  '*fasi  boats,'*  or  "Scrambling 
Dragons.*'  The  crews  number  10  or  15  men 
and  a  commander.  These  boats  are  hired, 
provisioned,  and  secured  from  pirates,  and 
then  all  is  ready  for  embarking.  These  boats 
cannot  approach  within  some  rods  of  the 
shore,  and  the  passage  to  them  ha$  to  bein» 
smaller  boat  which  is  called  a  *•  Tanka" 
Those  delicate  and  frail  vessels  are  shaped 
like  half  an  egg.  A  moveable  cover  like  a 
gig-top  is  put  upon  the  stern  and  centre. 
They  are  owned  and  managed  always  by 
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women,  who  are  always  on  the  watch  for 
passenj^ers.     The  women  and  liule  ones  live 
on  board  and  earn  their  rice  by  rowing  pas- 
sengers upon  the  river. — "Come  to  my  boat," 
is  the  cry  of  each  of  the  crowd  when  they 
see  a  passenger  approaching.    A   floek   of 
gulls  or  crows    suddenly   disturbed    hardly 
makes  so  much  noise.    The  noise  increases 
until  the  decision  is  made  in  which  boat  to  go, 
and  then  there  is  an  end  to  it.     The  defeated 
competitor  shows  no  sign  of  ill-will,  but  helps 
his  fortunate  rival.     With  great  noise  the  an- 
chor is  weighed,  the  sails  spread,  and  the 
voyage  bes^ins.    For  20  miles  the  waters  are 
rough,  owing  to  the  northerly  and  easterly 
winds.    No  objects  of  interest  are  seen  until 
one  sees  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  the  forts  of  the 
fiogue.    Here,  50  miles  above  Macao,  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Canton  River.    The  shore  is 
lined  with  high  and  hilly  banks,  and  at  the 
entrance,  the  shores  are  but  a  cannon  shot 
apart.    The  Forts,  upon  examination,  prove 
to  be  useless  erections.    They  are  not  upon 
the  top  of  a  hill,  nor  are  they  guarded.    To 
lake  them,  the  English  had  only  to  land  be- 
yond gun  shot,  march  round  to  the  summit 
of  a  hill,  and  fire  upon  the  occupants.    They 
consist  of  mere  walls,  and  afford  no  protec- 
tion against  bombs,  while  the  port-holes  are 
as  kirge  as  a  common  house  door.    Here  is 
the  great  place  for  pirates,  and  the  fast  boats 
are  busy  as  they  approach  the  Bogue.   SStones 
of  the  size  of  paving  stones  are  put  on  deck, 
a  heavy  block  of  wckxI  is  got  out  and  set  mid 
ships,  and  then  a  piece  of  long  iron  like  a 
crow  bar,  hollow,  and  fastened  to  a  pivot,  is 
fastened   to  a  hole  in  the  block.    This  is  a 
piece  of   Chinese  artillery,  and  is  called  a 
"  jingall."    It  is  the  most  annoying  of  all  6re- 
arms.    The  English  found  it  so  at  Cabul,  in 
China,  and  at  the  Kyler  Pass.     It  throws 
balls  of  lead  and  iron  three  times  the  size  of 
a  bullet,  and   to  a  greater  distance  than  a 
musket,  and  also  with  great  precision.   These 
machines  could  be  borne  from  rock  to  rock  by 
one  or  two  men,  and  the  fast  boats  usually 
have  two  or  more.    Along  side  the  boats  are 
suspended  bamboos,  with  iron  pikes  in  the 
end  serving  for  spears.    With  these  and  the 
jingalls,  and  besicets  of  stones,  they  defend 
themselves  against  Ladrones.    After  passing 
the  Bogue,  the  craft  increase  very  much.  The 
tall  and  white  sails  of  a  merchant  ship  are 
occasionally  seen.    The  banks  appear  cover- 
ed with  rice  fields.    Whampoa,  nine  miles 
from  Canton,  is  soon  reached,  and  here  the 
shores  are  high  and  beautiful.    The  Pasoda 
if*  seen  and  three  miles  of  the  barrier  wnich 
the  Chinese  built  to  keep  off  the  English. 

Chinese  proper,  not  including  Chinese  Tar- 
tary,  was  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated  as 
France.  The  pro-sperity  of  the  country,  the 
the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  various  en- 
courangements  for  marriage  attended  to  in- 
crease the  population.  And  China  proper 
was  about  eight  times  the  extent  of  France, 
while  Chinese  Tartary  was  but  sparsely  pop- 
ulated.   Here  the  people  lived  in  Hocks  and 


herds  and  they  Required  great,  space  for  hunt- 
ing. This  division  of  the  Empire  covered 
three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  square 
miles.  Even  if  this  part  was  only  two-thirds 
as  densely  populated  as  Russia,  and  China 
proper  as  much  so  as  France,  there  would  be 
240,000,000  of  inhabitants,  supposing  Chinese 
Tartary  to  have  20  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  There  was  hardly  a  possibility  nhat 
she  numbers  fewer  than  this. 

Canton,  Mr.  W.  said,  is  upon  a  flat  piece 
of  ground,  not  more  than  a  few  feet  a;bove 
the  level  of  the  river.  Lofty  hills  border 
it  on  the  -east,  and  there  is  an  eminence 
hear  by,  on  which  is  a  Tartar  military  sta- 
tion. I'he  population  was  600,000,  streets 
but  8  feet  wide,  and  houses  low  and  dark. 
The  city  within  the  walls  was  smaller  than 
the  suburbs.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  apart.  The  factories  of  the 
inhabitants  are  upon  the  very  bank  of  the 
river,  and  there  were  the  best  buildings  seen 
by  Mr.  W.,  except  the  temples,  Mr.  "W.,  upon 
landing,  first  sought  out  a  Tartar  teacher. 
This  Tartar  was  frightened  at  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  and  was  in  bodily  fear  that 
the  leaching  df  a  foreign  Manichoo  would 
cost  him  his  bead.  Upon  the  third  visit,  he 
oegged  to  be  let  off,  and  as  there  was  no  rea- 
soning him  out  of  bis  fears  that  the  Manda- 
rins would  seize  him,  he  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Webster  then  gave  a  somewhat  amu- 
sing account  of  an  interview  with  Duke  Pe- 
Ton,  and  gave  a  description  of  his  residence, 
which  was  represented  correctly  in  the  prints 
on  our  China  crockery-ware.  The  manor 
was  finely  furnished,  and  attached  to  it  was 
a  theatre.  About  it  were  no  grounds  laid 
out.  The  general  appearance  of  the  house 
was  pleasing,  but  there  was  nothing  like  com- 
fort. Fifty  or  sixty  women,  all  of  the  small 
feet  kind,  assembled  either  to  see  the  place  or 
to  see  the  American  party.  They  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  latter,  and  huddled  together 
in  distant  apartments.  The  American  ladies 
managed  to  keep  them  still,  so  that  their  cos- 
tume and  dresses  were  examined.  Mr.  W. 
described  the  dresses,  which  are  very  correctly 
represented  in  the  books. 

The  Chinese  confine  the  feet  at  the  age  of 
five,  by  cotton  bandages,  thus  preventing  their 
increase  in  size  beyond  that  period.  This 
evinces  an  unsteady  and  tottering  gait.  The 
fashion  is'  not  confined  to  any  peculiar  rank  ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  social  rank 
in  China.  Parents  with  five  or  six  children, 
usually  select  one  of  them  to  undergo  the  op- 
eration, with  the  hope  that  she  may,  in  con- 
sequence, marry  a  rich  man.  The  others  are 
suffered  to  remain  un tortured. 

Every  Chinese,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  do 
so,  takes  a  small  footed  wife.  He  sends  for 
some  old  lady,  and  inquires  where  he  can  get 
a  suitable  wife.  iShe  then  sees  the  young  la- 
dy, Mise  Lee  Nung  Now  Leen,  and  describes 
her  merits  to  Noo  Chung,  Ihearrangenients 
follow,  and  then  the  wedding  ceiemony  takes 
place. 
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AN    ANCIENT 


When  viewing  an  impioved  inachiDe,  w«  | 
ofta  (um  with  much  iniereBt  lo  some  mote 
ftwkird,  inconvenienl,  expensive,  or  inefficient 
one,  whicli  it  tiss  luperseded.  'I  his  remark 
will  apply  10  objects  connected  wiih  many 
bnnches  of  an.  When  we  compare  the 
wespons  of  war  of  differeni  ages  and  natioai, 
we  frequently  find  ground  for  rarious  reUec- 
tioDS,  on  ibe  diHerent  circumstances  and  stales 
of  society,  which  have  given  ihcm  birth, 
brought  them  into  use,  and  laid  ihein  aside. 
The  bow  ia  one  of  the  simplest  weapons,  and 

iu«ntly  of  M  eaay  iuvenilon,  ihat  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  any  family  or  tribe  of 
the  human  race  inighi  sooo  devise,  fabricate, 
•Qd  adopt  it,  even  in  the  lowest  stages  of  so- 
'  cieif,  unless  inhabiting  a  country  wholly  des- 
titute of  wood  or  game.  Vet  we  find  certain 
families  of  men  uiierly  ignorant  of  ibe  bow, 

eiicumstances  where  no  such  cause  can  be 
■tngned  for  the  deficiency.  We,  however, 
have  only  touched  upon  this  subject  here,  as 
one  curious  and  interesting,  without  ioieading 
to  pursue  i[  any  farther  al  the  preeeni  time. 

The  ancients,  particularly  the  Romans,  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  iheir  miliinry  career, 
tdapied  the  principle  of  the  bow  lo  engines 
of  great  force.  Having  at  lirsi  ciHiiented 
themselves  wiih  its  ate  in  ibe  simple  form  ol 
the  band'bow,  for  the  projeciion  of  light, 
pointed  tbafis,  at  which  most  olhcr  nations 
hare  aiopped,  at  length  applied  it  to  the  des- 
truction uT  lile  from  greater  distaoces  and  in 
greater  number.  In  several  diSeretit  ways 
they  much  increased  its  power  in  their  ma- 
chines, Bomrliuies  combining  two  strong  bows, 
•nd  throwing  both  srrowBof  incredible  weight 
and  also  large  rocks,  which  performed  dread- 
ful execution  amunii  the  ranlis  of  the  enemy, 
and  even  effected  breaches  in  walls  of  con* 
■iderable  tbickne!>s. 


BALISTA. 
The  print  above  gives  an  idea  of  o 


of  these  machines,  a*  deduced  from  df 
scTipiions,aDd'dniwnby  some  of  the  ci 
enquirers  into  ancient  custom*.  Two  tbon 
pieces  of  clastic  wood,  of  great  sirengtb,  irt 
secured  by  posts  iu  a  coil  ot  ropes,  e.  in  luch 
a  manner  that,  when  their  ends  a.  arc  drtwa 
towards  each  other,  the  force  applied  mM 
overcome  the  lesisianceof  Iheelaaticityortlie 
ropes,  us  well  aa  those  of  the  wood,  i 
and  a  pully  are  here  represented  as  a| 
for  that  purpose.  In  the  dooble  aieel-bow, « 
caiapulta,  by  which  arrows  were  thrown 
small  windlass  is  represented  as  a  lubiiin 
for  the  pulley.  In  tbeBalisto,  it  will  best 
a  rocK  is  laid  before  the  bow-string,  on  i 
block,  or  sorlof  little  carriage,  which  isdnwn 
back  by  the  pulley,  t.  a  latch  or  lever,  bei^ 
placed  undeToeilb.  that,  on  reaching  the  pro- 
jecting limber  behind,  it  trips  the  tongw 
which  holds  the  bow-string,  and  ibrowi  the 
whole  power  of  the  machine  opon  tlie  bet^l 
miBsile.  From  some  of  the  ancient  wtilm, 
we  leem,  that  rocks  of  lormidsble  siie 
aomeiinies  thrown  in  this  manner;  ■ 
reader  of  Roman  hiaiory,  or  Joseph tis's  istcf 
eeiing  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews  ai 
Romans,  can  hardly  understand  certain  [••- 
sages,  wiiboui  paying  some  attention  tulbi 
consirticlinii  of  engiues  like  this,  and  tlss  U 
the  defences  invented  to  resibt  them. 

In  Jeremiah.  33,  r.  4,  where  "  shooting  »' 
arrow"  against  a  ciiy  is  spoken  of,  and  ••coet 
ing  before  it  w<lb  a  shield."  Calmei  siiinwx 
the  words  to  mean  caiapultas,  bahstvi  ■ 
ihe  large  wooden  Fcreens  which  were  u>«i 
ttop   the    henvy  missiles   thrown   by  'b«n- 
Ncbuchadneziar  is  presumed  lo  have  fltniti 
siiuh   ma>:bines  upon  "  the  forts"  whicb  be 
built  against  Jerusalem,  when  he  "pitct"  j 
camps''  around   it.    2  Sinai,  2\  r.  1.  } 
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BIRDS  OF  PARADISE. 

The  surprising  beauty  and  elegance  of  these 
birds,  irresislibly  attracts  the  attention.  In  the 
exuberance  and  delicacy  of  the  plumage  they 
so  iar  surpass  all  other  tenants  of  the  air,  that 
the  <»ght  of  them  calls  forth  curious  enquiry, 
as  well  as   the  highest  admiration.    For  a 
long  time,  however,  absurd  notions  were  en- 
tertained in  Europe  respecting  their  nature 
and  habits.     Some  of  the  species  are  loaded 
with    a  surplus  of  long  and  light  plumes, 
which  appear  wholly  useless,  and  convey  the 
idea  that  they  must  materially  impede  flight, 
and  expose  the  bird  to  be  actually  blown 
away   by   a   high   wind.     This  peculiarity 
doubtless  favored  a  belief  in  the  childish  story 
told  by^the  Chinese  traders,  that  these  birds 
are  naturally  destitute  of  legs,  and  spend  their 
whole  lives  in  the  air.    To  this  men  of  lively 
imaginations  added,  that  they  never  alighted 
for  a  moment,  and  builded  no  nests,  but  <:ar« 
ried  their  eggs  upon  their  backs  until  they 
were  hatched.    They  were  said  to  feed  only 
on  dew  and  vapors  rising  from  the  earthy  and 
to  take  their  rest  only  by  hanging  themselves 
by  their  longest  feathers  to  the  branches  and 
twigs  of  trees*    It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
this  has  since  been  proved  to  be  pure  fable: 
but  it  was  long  supposed  to  be  countenanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  skins  imported  into  Eu- 
rope came  without  legs,  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  '  and   its  neighbortng   islands,  from 
which  they  are  derived,   uniformly  cutting 
them  oflfin  preparing  them  for  sale. 

The  Germans  call  this  bird  Paradvss- 
vogel  and  Lust<vogeK  [Paradise  and  pleasure 
bird  ;]  the  Spaniards,  Passaro  del  Sol,  (spar- 
rows of  the  sun  ;)>.  while  one  species  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Phcenix  ;  and  the  terms  natur« 
ally  aided  in  continuing *such  ideas  among 
the  people.  It  is  strange  that  long  after  the 
truth  had  been  discovered  and  published  by 
writers  of  science  and  reputation,  it  made  its 
way  but  slowly,  and  encountered  great  op- 
position. Merchants  in  Europe  were  inter- 
ested m  maintaining  a  high  appreciation  in 
these  precious  articles  of  trade,  and  encoura- 
ged these  false  notions*;  as  in  the  East  they 
favored  the  idea  that  the  plumes  of  Birds  of 
Paradise  would  ensure  a  superhuman  protec- 
tion on  the  chiefs  who  wore  them  in  their 
turbans. 

It  is  supposed  that  specimens  of  the  skins 
of  these  birds  were  first  introduced  into  Ea- 
rope  by  Pignafetta,  who  had  the  honesty  to 
attest  that  their  legs  had  been  cut  ojQT.    \et, 


although  his  was  confirmed  by  other  wri- 
ters, as  Maregrave,  John  de  Laet,  Chisius, 
Wormius,  Boutins  and  Hernandez,  the  public 
chose  to  ibelieve  the  marvellous  and  ridiculous 
and  to  reject  the  ttuth.  It  would  be  well  if, 
in  our  day  and  country,  the  people  would 
imitate  this  example  in  nothing  more  import- 
ant than  questions  in  natural  history. 


REIilGIOUS   INTECLIGBNCE. 

A  Magnificent  Temple. — The.  travels  of 
Missionaries  are  daily  bringing  to  view  ob- 
jects of  interest,  alike  to  the  enterprising 
merchant,  the  man  of  curious  research,  and 
the  Christian  philanthropist. — The  R^v.  Eu- 
gene Eincaid,  for  many  years  a  devoted  mis- 
sionary in  the  Burmaa  Empire,  has  recently 
returned,  and  is  now  addressing  crowded  au- 
diences, on  the  condition  of  the  heathen.  In 
a  recent  discourse  he  described  a  magnificent 
temple,  which,  while  it  stamps  with  littleness 
the  greatest  of  Christian  churches,  for  arcbi-  ( 
tectural  display,  in  roan^    will  excite   fervent  ( 


prayers  of  benevolence,  that  the  zeal  which, 
m  the  space  of  two  years,  amon^  a  h«*aihen 
people,  could  erect  such  an  edifice,  to  the 
honor  of  ^ods  that  have  no  knowledge,  may 
be  speedily  enlightened  and  consecrated  to 
the  God  of  the  whole  earth. 

The  foundations  of  this  temple  (in  the  city 
of  Ava,  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  Empire,) 
are  of  solid  masonry,  composed  of  bricks  of 
the  best  materials.  Jt  is  two  thousand  feet 
square,  the  walls  being  eight  feet  thick  and 
seventy  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  the  wails  ^ 
rest  two  rows  of  massive  pillars.  At  each  cor-  ; 
ner  of  the  walls  rises  a  beautiful  spire.  On  ^ 
the  top  of  each  spire  is  placed  a  huge  bar  of 
iron,  surmounting  which  is  an  iron  net  work, 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  shape  of  a  spread 
umbrella.  On  the  bottom  edge  oX  this  are 
suspended  bells  of  every  size  and  tone.  A 
piece  of  bright  copper  is  attached  to  every 
clapper,  so  arranged  that  when  the  wind  is 
strong  every  bell  is  set  ringipg. 

On  the  top  ol  this  temple  is  a  second  one, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  and  fifty 
feet  high,  each  comer  having  its  tower  and 
bills;  and  surmounting  this  third  is  a  fourth 
and  last  temple,  seventy-five  feet  square  and 
ten  feet  high,  each  comer  also  having  its 
spire  and  bells.  From  the  top  of  this  fourth 
temple  ascends  a  magnificent  Bpire,  with  an  < 
immense  iron  net  worlc  at  its  summit — having  ( 
numerous  bells  suspended  from  its  edge.— On 
walking  by  the  temple,  when  the  wind  is 
strong,  an^  all  these  bells,  comprising  an  end- 
less  variety  of  tones,  are  ringing,  a  wonderful  ( 
sensation  is  produced,  as  though  music  was 
falling  all  around  from  the  clouds. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  temple  is 
stuccoed,  and  has  the  appearance  of  polished 
marble.  In  the  centre  is  an  immense  throne. 
on  which  is  a  most  gigantic  image.  Mr.  Kin- 
caid  had  the  curiosity  to  climb  up,  for  ine 
purpose  of  measuring  some  portion  of  it;  and 
from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  second 
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joint,  was  eighteen  inches.  It  was  placed 
there  at  the  cost  of  loO.OOO  rupees,  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  this,  in  niches  in 
the  wall,  are  placed  tive  hundred  other  ima- 
ges, each  oue  larger  than  lil'e,  and  each  upon 
a  throne,  wim  inscriptions  on  the  wall  direct- 
ly above  them.  On  the  wall  are  other  ima- 
ges m  tiers,  higher  and  higher,  until  thev 
reach  the  lofty  ceiling  Look  about  you  whicb 
way  you  will,  in  this  immense  building,  and 
it  seems  as  though  the  gods  were  looking 
down  upon  you  wherever  you  turn  your  eyes. 
Look  up  this  274  feel  ol  solid  mason  work, 
deiiicaied  to  idolatry,  and  see  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  worshippers,  who  pour  in 
their  otferingsof  gold  like  water,  and  fancy, 
if  you  cau,  the  expense  of  this  idolatrous 
worship. 

The  temple,  with  its  images — the  immense 
amount  of  brick  and  sicjne  work — the  two 
thousand  bells — the  sculpture  which  adorns 
t!ie  building  within  and  without — and  the 
lufiy  towers — must  have  cost  more  than  the 
creation  of  a  hundred  commodious  churches 
ia  New  York. 

It  vcas  begun  and  finished  within  2  years. 
Thoutkinds  were  making  brick,  thousands 
more  laying  them,  and  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands engaged  in  the  various  departments. — 
Thousands  of  poor  men  cheerfully  gave  two 
months*  labor  to  the  work,  others  four,  and 
but  few  citizens  gave  less,  while  the  wealthy 
gave  large  sums. 

Dr.  Alexander's  Remarks  on  the  Prkss. 
— While  the  subject  of  the  Press  was  under 
discussion,  at  a  late  meeting,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
W.  Alexander,  of  this  city,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  point,  made  a  few  very 
eloquent  and  impressive  remarks.  He  said 
it  was  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  evils  of 
the  cheap  printing  of  the  present  day.  It  is 
a  curse.  He  had  never  been  so  alarmed  as 
durinff  a  recent  journey.  Every  where  had 
the  vile  trash,  the  yellow-covered  literature; 
and  the  cheap  novels  that  are  sent  out  from 
this  city,  been  obtruded  upon  his  notice.  The 
country  is  flooded.  When  visiting  the  Great 
Britain  a  few  days  before,  he  found  in  its 
lowesi  depths  a  man  perusing  a  vile  publi- 
cation. Go  down  Nassau  street,  said  he,  and 
and  you  will  see  unblusbingly  exposed  in  the 
windows,  books  and  prints  that  not  only 
shock  the  eye  of  modesty,  but  pandering  as 
they  do  to  the  lowest  appetite,  are  eminently 
calculated  to  deprave  the  mind  and  inflame 
the  worst  passions  of  the  soul.  He  bad  made 
ii  a  matter  of  conscience  to  look  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  see  what  was  the  character  of 
these  publications  that  are  sent  out  in  such 
vast  numbers.  The  increase  of  this  kind  of 
books  is  dreadful ;  the  stream  runs  blacker 
and  deeper  every  day.  The  press  is  used 
here  extensively  to  print  Infidel  publications  ^ 
for  the  South  American  Slates.  He  spoke  of 
£ugene  Sue's  writings  as  being  most  danger- 
ous '.  he  has  a  wonderful  power  of  exciting 
the  basest  passions  of    the  heart.      ''Hig 


**  Wanderins^  Jew*'  is  said  to  be  an  attack  on 
popery,  but  it  is  also  an  attack  upon  the  foun- 
dations of  all  religions.  He  spoke  powerfully 
upon  the  necessity  of  pastors  uttering  their 
loudest  warnings  against  this  kind  of  read- 
ing, in  public  and  private. 

He  would  also  use  the  fact  that  this  cor- 
rupting and  poisonous  literature  is  so  gener- 
ally spread,  as  a  powerful  argument  fur  cir- 
culating religious  publications.  In  his  opinion 
some  publications  of  the  Tract  Society,  in  a 
literary  point  of  view,  would  yield  to  none, 
and  might  be  given  to  the  most  redned  and 
most  intelligent. 


Gfrma'st,— Heidelberg,  Sept,  27.— Yester- 
day evening,  soon  after  the  arrival  ofRonge 
and  his  companies,  the  heads  of  the  German 
Catholic  community  were  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore Stadt  Director  Bohme,  who  made  it  known 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  rescript  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department,  the  said  Ronge 
could  not  be  permitted  to  perform  ecclesiasti- 
cal service,  or  to  deliver  any  public  address. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  intimated  that  if  se- 
curity for  compliance  with  this  order  should 
not  be  given,  Ronge  must  leave  the  town  im- 
mediately. Under  these  circumstances  the 
persons  who  had  appeared  felt  themselves 
l>ound  to  give  the  required  securitv.  From 
the  prohibition  against  speaking*  addresses  on 
giving  toasts  were  expected.  In  consequence 
of  this  order  no  devotion  can  be  performed  by 
German  Catholics,  and  the  voice  of  Ronge 
must  not  be  heard  in  anv  public  place.  A 
festival  was,  however,  held  at  Prince  Max's 
at  which  more  thad  400  persons  attended. — 
Ronge  was  there  joined  by  Faulus  and  Win- 
teri;  and  the  priests  Dowait  and  Jerome 
Reuchler,  who  had  appeared  for  the  German 
Catholics,  ffave  the  meeting  an  account  of 
the  proceeainc:s  taken  by  the  police,  and  led 
a  cheer  for  Ronge,  which  was  given  with 
great  zeal. 

The  Press  in  Germany. — "So  far  the 
Reformation  under  Ronge  has  spread  with 
much  inojre  rapidity  than  that  commenced 
by  Luther.  The  Press  which  was  in  its  in- 
fancy in  the  1 6th  century,  has  now  a 
strength  which  even  despotism  dreads  to 
encounter.  In  some  places  Ronge  is  for- 
bidden to  preach,  and  compelled  to  desist ; 
but  pamphlets  and  newspapers  preach  the 
new  doctrines  in  spite  of  the  magistrates."^ 

On  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  there  is 
a  block  of  granite,  weighing  by  estimate 
121,576  tons,  so  nicely  balanced  on  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  that  a  single  man  ftiay  give 
it  a  rocking  motion. 


The  walls  of  Ninevah  were  100  feet 
high,  and  thick  enough  for*  three  chariots 
abreast. 
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A  Princely  Hebrew. — From  Prague, 
w©  hear  of  the  death,  at  the  age  of  77,  of 
a  H  brew  merchant.  In  his  lifetime  he 
devoted  the  larger  part  of  his  immense  reve- 
nue's to  J  he  encouragement  of  science,  art 
and  natural  industry — and  to  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  without  distinction  of  religion 
or  race  ;  and  by  his  will  he  has  bequeathed 
three  millions  of  florins— 300,000Z— among 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Bohemia. 

Water  well  set  at  work. — In  the  village 
of  Hastings,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, 20  miles  from  the  city,  h  a  large 
spring  affording  water  sufficient  for  two  or 
three  small  factocies.  From  this  spring 
Mr.  B.  has  laid  a  pipe  of  three-quarter  inch 
bore,  2,393  feet  lone:,  supplying  the  houses 
with  water.  The  fall  is  1 10  feet,  being  20 
greater  than  the  Croton  in  Fulton  street.  It 
operates  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this 
projector,  Mr.  Peter  Nodine,  fulfilling  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  The  price, 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  digging,  is  10 
cents  per  foot,  which  is  33  per  cent  cheaper 
than  lead  pipe.  It  may  be  considered  indis* 
truciible. 

Mr.  Ball  has  laid  800  feet  of  his  pipe  of 
2  1-2  inches  bore  in  Providence,  R.  L  We 
understand  gives  entire  satisfaction.  In 
other  places,  and  in  numerous  houses  in 
this  city,  he  has  put  his  pipes  of  various  si- 
zes, and  for  various  purposes.  Mr.  B.  is  a 
persevering  and  ingenious  mechanic,  en- 
titled to  the  patronage  of  his  countrymen.'' 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Louisville  Jourual : 
Gentlemen. — I  find  the  following  touch- 
ing incident  in  the  Mobile  Advertiser  : 

"  A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Con- 
riei,  writing  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
relates  the  following  touching  incident  in 
connexion  with  the  early  history  of  the 
Israelites  of  that  city,  and  the  religious  de- 
votion manifested  in  the  preservation  of  their 
institutions,  by  one  of  the  denomination 
who  reveres  the  faith  of  his  fathers:" 

"  The  liberal  policy  of  the  founders  of 
Rhode  Island  had  drawn  hilher  (to  New- 
port) a  community  of  wealthy  and  enterpri- 
sing Israelites,  who  gave  an  impulse  to  its 
commerce.  Now  there  is  not  a  single 
Jewish  family,  nor  one  of  their  descendants 
on  the  Island  ;  but  their  ancient  and  vener- 
able synagogue  still  remains  in  perfect  or- 
der, as  if  prepared  for  tiieir  reception,  and 
their  cemetery,  with  its  monumenis,  walks, 
and  trees,  is  a  modf  1  of  neatness  and  ele- 


ganoe.  Its  stately  gateway  Is  occasionally  « 
opened  to  receive  the  remains  of  an  Israel- 
ite from  some  distant  place,  whose  last  wish  ' 
may  have  been  to  rest  here  with  his  fathers.  ( 
Even  the  Jewish  street  is  still  kept  in  per-  ^^ 
feet  repair,  through  the  munificence  of  a  j 
Jewish  merchant,  whose  grandfather  was  { 
a  Rabbi  of  this  place.  I  notice,  too,  with  . 
pleasure,  that  the  classical  building  of  the  i 
'  Redwood  Library'  is  undergoing  a  com-  > 
plete  renovation  at  the  expense  of  the  same  >^ 
individual,  who  is  a  citizen  of  New  Or-  [ 
leans."  i 

The  following  additional  particulars  form  ] 
a  portion  of  the  early  history  of  Rhode  Isl-  ) 
and.     October  19th,  1667,  thirty-five  feet  of ) 
square  ground  was  deeded    to  Mordecai  | 
Campaunal  jand  Moses   Packeckoe  for  a  > 
Jewish  cemetery. — The  first  Jewish  settlers  s 
were  of  Dutch  extract  from  Curasao.    In  / 
1750  and  '60,  many  wealthy  Jews  from  ; 
Spain  and  Portugal  settled  amongst  them.  - 
A  few  most  conspicuous  were  the  Lopez.  ; 
Riveras,   Pollocks,  Levis,  and   Hart   and  / 
Isaac  Touro.     The  latter  was  at  the  head  s 
of  the  congregation  as  clergyman.    Thej  : 
erected  in  1762  a.  house  of  worship,  which  [ 
was  dedicated  on  the  2d  of  December,  1763,  \ 
with  great  pomp  and  splendor,  by  a  congre-  ^^ 
gation  of  over  three  hundred  Jews.    Aaron  s 
Lopez   was  celebrated  as  a   merchant  of  \ 
great  enterprise,  seeking  out  new  channels  ( 
for  the    promotion   of  commerce,  owning  ) 
some  thirty  ^sail  of  vessels,  and   about  tha  ^ 
first  to  fit  out  whalemen  for  the  Falkland  !| 
Islands.     An  instar  ce  is  also  related  which  : 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  the  present  ; 
enlightened    period.     A  merchant,  an  Is.  ; 
raelite,  of  great  enterprise,  largely  embark-  ^ 
ed  in  commercial  pursuits,  was  in  the  end  \ 
unsuccessful,  losing  his  all,  and  with  large  < 
debts   unpaid.       He    removed  to    Boston,  ^ 
where,  in  a  few    years,  he   accumulated 
wealth,  returned  to  Rhode   Island,  and  set*  '^ 
tied  himself  permanently  with  «his  fanoilj*  ^ 
Soon  after,  he  gave  a  dinner  party,  inviting 
among  his  guests  all  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted.     Dinner  announced,  each  gentleman 
was  assigned  his  place  at  table  by  cards 
with  the  name  written  on  the  plates.    On 
turning  them  over,  under  each  plate  was 
found  a  check  for  the  principal  with  interest 
in  full  to  that  day.     He  thus   liauidated 
every  liability,  which  his  creditors,  from  the 
length  of  time  that  had  elapsed,  had  entirely 
relinquished.     Abraham,  the  son  of  Isaac 
Touro,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  made  his 
fortune  in  Boston,  and  died  in  1822,  leaving  ; 
•  10,000  and  $5,000  intrusf  to  the  Legiaia*  ; 
ture  for  the  support  of,  and  to  keep  in  order  ; 
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the  synagogue  and  burial  ^^rround  with  the 
slreeta  leadiiig  thereU>i  now  called  Touro 
street,  which  to  the  present  is  strictly  com- 
plied wiih.  Moses,  the  nephew  of  Aaron 
Lopez,  was  the  last  resident  Jew.  He  died 
in  New  York,  and,  at  his  request,  was  re- 
moved to  Newport  and  buried  beside  his 
brother  Jacob.  Not  a  resident  Jew  was  left 
on  the  island  in  1820.  The  history  of  Rhode 
Island  lauds  them  for  their  integrity  and 
upright  course,  and  refers  to  them  as  an  ex* 
ample  to  be  followed  by  all. 

A  New  City. — The  following  animated 
description  of  one  of  the  last  wonders  of  our 
day,  the  new  ciiy  now  rising  at  Birkenhead, 
near  Liverpool,^  is  from  the  pen  of  a  noble 
diplomatist,  and  will  be  read  with  interest: 
^  I  have  made  a  very  agreeable  trip  to  Birk- 
enhead,  which  is  a  place  rising  as  if  by  en- 
chantment,  out  of  the  desert,  and  bidding 
&ir  to  rival,  if  not  eclipse  the  glories  of 
Liverpool.  Seven  years  ago  there  were 
not  three  houses  on  that  side  of  the  Mersey 
-^here  are  now  above  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  on  the  spot  where  Sir  W.  Stanley's 
houndi  killed  a  fox  in  the  open  field,  now 
atands  a  square  larger  than  Bellgrave- 
aquare.  every  house  of  which  is  occupied 

At  Liverpool  there  are  now  ten  acres  of 
docks,  the  charge  for  which  is  enormous ; 
at  Birkenhead  there  will  be  forty-seven 
acres,  with  rates  two-thirds  lower,  which 
will  gradually  diminish  until  (supposing 
trade  to  continue  prosperous)  they  will  al- 
most disappear  and  the  docks  become  the 
property  of  the  puLlic  at  the  end  of  thirty 
years.  It  would  have  been  worth  the  trou- 
ble of  the  journey  to  make  acquaintance 
with  the  projector  and  soul  of  this  gigantic 
enterprise,  a  certain  Mr.  Jackson.  With 
his  desire  to  create  a  great  commercial  em- 
porium proceeds,  pari  passu^  that  of  impro- 
ving and  elevating  the  condition  of  the 
lab  )ring  classes  here  ,  and  before  his  docks 
are  even  excavated,  he  is  building  docks  for 
300  families  of  work  people,  each  of  which 
is  to  have  three  rooms  and  necessary  conve- 
niencies,  to  be  free  of  all  taxes,  and  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  water  and  gas,  for  2s 
6d  a  weeK  for  each  family.  These  houses 
adjoin  the  warehouses  and  docks,  where  the 
people  are  to  be  employed,  and  thence  is 
10  run  a  railroad  to  the  sea,  and  every  man 
liking  to  bathe  will  conveyed  there  for  a 
penny.  There  are  to  be  wash-houses, 
where  a  woman  will  be  able  to  wash  the 
linen  of  her  family  for  two  pence ;  add  180 
acres  have  been  devoted  to  a  park,  which 
Paxton  has  laid  out,  and  nothing  at  Chati- 
worih  can  be  more  beautiful. 


At  least  20,000  people  were  congregated 
there  last  Sunday,  all  decently  dressed,  or- 
derly, and  enjoying  themselves.  Chapels 
and  churches,  and  schools,  for  every  sect 
and  denomination,  abound.  Jackson  says 
he  is  sure  he  shall  create  as  vigorous  a  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  public  houses  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  higher  classes.  There  are 
now  3000  workmen  on  the  docks  and  build- 
ings, and  he  is  about  to  take  on  2000  more. 
Turn  which  way  you  will,  you  see  only  the 
most  judicious  application  of  capital,  skill, 
and  experience — every  thing  good  adopted, 
every  thing  bad  eschewed  from  all  other 
places,  and  as  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world.  I  am  sure,  that  could  exhibit 
such  a  sight  as  this  nascent  establishment, 
where  the  best  interests  of  commerce  and 

fhilanthropy  are  so  felicitously  interwoven, 
really  felt  an  additional  pride  at  being  an 
Englishman." — [The  writer  of  this  tribute 
to  Birkenhead,  '^  the  City  of  the  Future,"  is 
Lord  Clarendon,  formerly  our  ambassador 
to  Madrkl.] — Europeath  TtmeS' 


From  another  English  paper, 

BiRKRBNHEAD.— The  commissioners  of 
this  rising  town,  which  is  exactly  opposite 
to  Liverpool,  on  the  other  skle  the  Mersey, 
have  given  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  purchase  the 
basin  and  propeity  adjacent  to  the  south 
end  of  George's  pier,  on  the  Liverpool  side, 
for  purposes  suitable  to  the  increasing 
wants  and  importance  of  their  town  ;  they 
also  seek  to  obtain  power  to  purchase  pro- 
perty adjacent  to  the  present  ferry,  for  the 
purpose  of  greatly  extending  the  ferry  ac- 
commodation, ana  for  widening  the  streets 
and  approaches  to  the  same. 

A  Child  Choked  to  Death  by  a  Chesnut. 
— An  interesting  daughter,  about  eighteen 
months  old,  of  Mr,  John  H.  Walker,  of 
Gardner,  Mass.,  while  eai'mg  chesnuts  on 
Wednesday,  was  choked  to  death.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  to  be  choked,  a  messen- 
ger was  sent  for  Dr.  A.  S.  Carpenter  of 
South  Gardner,  but  before  he  arrived  the 
child  was  dead. — Worcester  Spy. 

The  population  of  the  earth  is  estimated 
at  one  thousand  millions.  Thirty  millions 
die  annually,  eighty- two  thousand  daily, 
three  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  every 
hour,  and  fifty-seven  every  minute. 

In  the  Arctic  region,  when  the  thermome- 
ter is  below  zero,  persons  can  converse  more 
than  a  mile  distant  Dr.  Simmons  asserts 
that  he  heard  every  word  of  a  sermon  at 
two  miles  distance. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 

On  the  Diluvial  Epoch.— By  Professor  F.  J. 
Pickett  of  Geneva. 

The  examination  of  a  considerable  number 
of  fossil  bones  from  the  caves  of  France,  ftnd 
of  the  bones  found  in  the  gravel  of  the  envi- 
rons of  Geneva,  as  well  as  a  comparison  of 
the  different  memoirs  published  on  the  orga- 
nic remains  of  the  diluvial  epoch,  have  Ted 
me  to  form  a  different  opinion  from  that  gen- 
erally enteriained  on  this  subject. 

I  think  that  the  diluvial  epoch  ou^ht  to  be 
united  with  the  modern  epoch.  J  believe  that 
there  was  no  new  creation,  and  no  interrup- 
tion of  organic  life,  between  the  time  when 
the  bones  of  bears  were  buried  in  caverns 
and  the  present  period. 

The  first  proof  I  shall  give  is  derived  from 
the  study  of  the  arenaceous  deposits  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Geneva. 

Now  in  the  more  ancient  alluvial  deposits* 
bones  are  found  which  prove  that  our  valley 
was  inhabited  at  that  epoch  by  species  of 
mammalia  perfectly  identical  with  those 
which  now  live  there. 

These  ancient  alluvial  deposits  are  probably 
contemporaneous  (or  nearly  so)  with  those 
which  exist  in  various  other  paris  of  the 
Swiss  plain,  and  in  which  there  have  been 
found  species  now  living,  as  well  as  remains 
of  elephants. 

These  facts  seem  to  roe  to  show  that  the 
mammoth  lived  along  with  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  new  creation  between  the 
deposits  of  which  1  have  been  speaking  and 
those  of  our  own  period. 

I  find  a  second  proof  in  the  caverns  and 
breccias  themselves.  Some  species  are  there 
met  with  which  I  believe  to  be  extinct,  such 
as  the  bears  of  the  caverns,  the  hyxnas,  and 
some  others;  but  there  are  also  found  bones 
of  a  larger  number  of  species,  which  cannot 
be  disiineuished  from  those  now  livinsr  in  Eu- 
rope. The  bats,  the  shrews,  the  moles,  the 
bads^ers,  the  harts  &:c.,  of  the  caverns,  appear 
to  be  identical  with  our  own.  Is  it  probable 
that  they  should  all  have  differed  from  the 
species  now  living  in  their  external  characters, 
and  that,  having  been  destroyed  en  masse  by 
diluvial  inundations,  they  should  have  been 
replaced,  by  means  of  an  entirely  new  crea« 
tion,  by  species  which  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
tinguish from  them  I 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  creation  of  man  and 
his  establishment  in  Europe.  It  is  probable 
^  that  he  did  not  arrive  there  till  after  the  in- 
undatiuils  which  destroyed  the  cavern-bears 
and  the  contemporaneous  animals.  It  may 
even  be  supposed  that  the  last  diluvial  deposit 
and,  in  particular,  the  arenaceous  formations 
of  Switzerland,  were  formed  before  the  hu- 
man species  inhabited  our  regions.  There  is 
nothing,  however  to  prove  that  man  had  not 
been  created  in  Asia  at  the  comraencemen- 
of  the  diluvial  epoch.    It  must  be  remember^ 


I 


ed  that  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  various  nations,  authorize  us  to  be. 
lieve  that  man  witnessed  some  of  those  great 
inundations  which  were  entitled  to  the  name 
of  deluges.  Subsequently,  tribes  of  the  hth 
man  race  became  more  numerous,  and  migra- 
ted to  Europe ;  and  every  one  knows  fhit 
philological,  historical,  and  physiological  Tf 
searches  all  combine  to  demonstrate  that 
Asia  was  the  cradle  of  the  nations  which 
have  successively  invaded  our  continent. 

The  stale  of  theoretical  palseoniolo^y  isst'iU 
too  uncertain  to  allow  of  our  attaching:  our- 
selves too  strongly  to  this  or  that  hypothesis. 
It  is  the  study  of  facts  which  is  essential  and 
we  must  engage  in  that  study  unbiassed  by 
preconceived  ideas  or  particular  systems. 
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By  Mr.  James  A.  Lewis,  of  Kenawha,C.  E 
Va.    From  the  Charleston  Republican. 

The  existence  of  large  quantities  of  gas  at 
various  points  throughout  the  whole  exieot 
of  the  salt  region  on  the  Kenawha  river,  was 
known  to  the  first  white  men  that  explored 
this  beautiful  valley.  It  appeared  escapisf 
through  apertures  in  low  grounds  and  springs 
of  water.  As  a  company  of  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer, 
one  of  their  number,  in  a  dark  night,  took  a 
torch  to  light  his  way  to  the  spring  near  bf 
the  encampment,  and  in  waving  ii  over  the 
spring,  to  his  great  consternation  it  took  tiret 
the  gas  burning  upou  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  thence  called  the  ••Buniiflg 
Spring,"  and  is  the  same  that  is  mentiuo^ 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  It 
is  still  there,  but,  as  we  saw  it  last  week,  a 
mere  mud-puddle.  The  water  agitated  by 
the  gas  resembles  a  boiling  pot.  It  readily 
ignites,  and  for  a  short  time  it  burns  with  a 
blue  blaze  on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  eveo 
when  the  water  is  dried  up,  the  gas  will  bam 
brilliantly  between  one  rain  and  another. 

When,  in  process  of  time,  the  salt-manu- 
turers,  either  from  a  failure  of  the  salt-water 
above  the  stratum  of  rock,  some  15  or  20  feet 
lovver  than  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  the  water  in  great  abao- 
dauce,  sunk  their  wells  by  boring  far  below 
the  surface  of  the  rock,  the  gas,  in  various 
quantities,  made  its  appearance  in  the  wells, 
in  some  instances  jetting  the  water  into  the 
air,  when  being  united,  it  spread  the  flanie 
about,  to  the  no  small  amazement  and  terror 
of  the  workmen.     When  this  happened,  they 
used  to  say  "  the  well  is  blowed,**  The  streao) 
of*  gas,  however,  soon  subsided,  or  acted  ooly 
with  sufficient  power  to  force  the  water  up 
into  the  gum  or  shaft,  which  is  part  of  tbe 
trunk  of  a  sycamore  tree,  about  four  feel  in 
diameter,  hollowed  out  so  that  tbe  shell  is 
not  more  than  four  inches  thick.    From  tbe 
gum  it  was  pumped  into  the  cistern  or  reser- 
voir. 

Our  salt  wells  are  commenced  near  the 
edge  of  the  river  at  low  water.    The  gum  is  j 
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sunk  dowQ  to  the  rock,  a  distance  of  from  15 
to  20  feet,  the  lower  end  resting  ti(;htly  on 
the  rock.  The  other  end  is  usually  a  few 
feet  abo7e  the  ground.  This  excludes  the 
fresh  water  above  the  rock,  and  serves  as  a 
reservoir  to  receive  the  salt-water,  wlien  it  is 
reached  by  boring  through  the  rock  and  the 
various  strata  of  earth. 

Three  years  ago,  William  Tompkins,  Esq., 
first  obtained  a  permanent  and  steady  stream 
of  gas,  of  sufficient  power,  not  only  to  force 
the  water  up  from  the  depth  of  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  gum,  but  to  carry  it  into  the  re- 
servoir elevated  many^  feet  above  the  bank  of 
the  river.   This  saved  the  expense  of  a  pump, 
which  is  worked  by  a  steam-engine.    In  a. 
short  time,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  this  gas 
could  be  turned  to  a  still  more  useful  purpose. 
He  therefore  erected,  over  the  reservoir  or 
cistern,  a  gasometer,  which  is  simply  a  hogs- 
head, placed  upright,  in  the  lower  end  of 
which  is  inserted  the  pipe  that  conveys  the 
water  and  the  gas  from  the  wells,  the  water 
running  out  through    a    hole  in  the  lower 
end,  and  in  the  top  is  inserted  a  pipe  that 
conveys  the  gas  to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
When  ignited,  it  produces  a  dense  and  intense- 
ly heated  flame  along  the  whole  furaace  un- 
der the  row  of  kettles,  100  leet  long,  by  6 
deep,  and  4  wide.    This  saves  the  expense  of 
digging  and  hauling  coal. 

Subsequently.  Messrs.  Warth  and  English, 
whose  works  are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  obtained  a  similar  stream  of  gas,  which 
has  been  used  successfully  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  more  recently  Mr.  Dryden  Donnally  Mr. 
Charles  Reynolds,  and  some  few  otheni,  pro- 
duced a  partial  supply  of  gas  to  heat  their 
iumaces  m  the  same  way. 

But  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
the  way  of  natural  gas  here,  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  whole  world,  is  that  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Shrewsbury, 
which  has  been  exhibited  for  nearly  two 
months  past.  In  this  well  the  gas  was  reach- 
ed at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  feet.  What 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  gas  to  ihe  square 
inch  is,  through  the  aperture,  which  is  three 
inches  in  diameter,  we  are  unable  to  tell ; 
and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  impossible  to  as- 
certam.  It  has  never  had  a  free  and  unob- 
structed vent.  There  is  now,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  an  iron  sinker,  a  long  piece  of 
round  iron  nearly  filling  the  aperture ;  on  this 
are  600  pounds  of  iron,  and  about  300  feet  of 
auger-pole,  used  in  boring,  in  pieces  ot  10  and 
20  feet  in  length,  with  heavy  iron  ferules  on 
the  ends,  screwed  into  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  obstruction,  a  stream  of  wa- 
ler  and  gas  issues  up  through  a  copper  tube, 
3  inches  in  diameter,  inserted  into  the  well  to 
the  depth  ol*  600  feet,  with  the  noise  and 
force  of  steam  generated  by  the  boilers  of  the 
largest  class  of  steamboats.  It  is  computed 
that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gas  comes  from 
ihis  well  to  fill  in  five  minutes,  a  reservoir 
large  enongh  to  light  the  city  of  New  York 
during  twelve  hours.     When  Tye  reflect  that 


this  stream  of  gas  has  flowed,  unabated,  for 
nearly  two  months,  what  must  be  thought  of 
th«^  quantity  and  the  facility  of  manufaciurinff 
it  down  below  !  In  the  springs  hard  by,  and 
in  the  other  wells,  (with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  that  of  one  or  two  others,)  there  ap- 
pears, as  yet,  to  be  no  diminution  in  the 
quantity  at  any  place  where  it  has  heretofore 
been  known  to  exist. 


On  the  known  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the 

Carth. 

The  Eselchacht  at  Kuttenbergh,  Bohemia, 
had  reached  the  enormous  depth  of  3545  feeu 

At  St.  Daniel,  and  at  Geisi,  on  the  Rohrer- 
buhel,  the  works,  in  the  16th  century,  were 
2916  feet  deep. 

Tne  absolute  depth  of  the  mines  in  the 
Saxon  Erzgebirge,  are  1824  and  1714  feet; 
the  relative  depths  of  these  respectively  are 
only  626  and  260.  The  absolute  depth  of  the 
rich  workings  in  Joachimsthal,  Bohemia,  is 
1919  feet ;  but  the  sea  level  has  not  been  at- 
tained. 

In  the  Harz,  the  workings  in  the  Samson 
pit,  at  Andreasberg,  are  carried  on  at  the  ab- 
solute depth  of  2U62  feet.  In  Old  Spanish 
America,  I  know  of  no  deeper  mines  than 
those  of  Valenciana,  near  Guanaxuato,  Mexi- 
co ;  I  found  the  Planes  de  San  Bernard  1582 
feet  deep ;  but  this  mine  does  not  reach  the 
level  of  the  sea  by  5592  feet.  If  we  compare 
the  depth  of  the  old  Kuitenberg  works  (a 
depth  which  exceeds  the  height  of  the  Brock- 
en,  and  only  falls  short  of  that  of  Etna  by 
200  feet)  with  the  heighuof  the  loftiest  build- 
ings that  have  been  reared  by  man  (the  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  and  the  Minster  at  Stras- 
burgh,)  we  find  that  the  mines  are  to  these  in 
proportion  of  3  to  1. 

JBasin-shaped,  curved  strata,  which  dip 
down  on  one  hand  and  rise  at  a  measurable 
distance,  although  not  penetrated  by  mines  or 
shafts,  still  suftice  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth  at  great  depths  from  the  surlace. 

The  depth  of  the  coal  measures  at  Mont 
St.  Gilles,  JLaege,  which  M.  Von  Oyenhausen 
has  estimated  at  3650  feet  below  the  surface, 
must  lie  at  the  depth  of  3250  feet  below  ihe 
sea  level,  inasmuch  as  Mont  bt.  Gilles  is 
certainly  not  400  feet  high;  and  the  coal  ba- 
sin at  Mons  lies  fully  1750  feel  deeper.  These 
depressions,  however,  are  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  coal  strata  of  the  !5aar- 

Kevier. 

These  Belgian  coal  measures,  therefore,  tie 
as  far  below  the  level  of  the  sea  as  Chimbo- 
razo  rises  above  it.  From  the  highest  summit 
of  the  Himalaya  to  the  bottom  of  this  basin, 
containing  vegetable  remains  of  the  primaeval 
world,  we  have  a   perpendicular  depth  of 

45,1100  feet.  ,     ^    ^  .  .       ,  .  , 

In  a  chasm,  near  the  Dead  sea,  mto  which 
the  Jordan  flows,  are  beds  of  rock,  which,  lie 
1300  feel  in  perpendicular  depth  below  the  le- 
vel of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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WINTER  IS  COMING. 

BT  ELrZA.  COOK. 

Winter  is  coming  I  who  cares?  who  caret? 

Not  ihe  wealthy  and  proud,  I  trow: 
"  Let  it  come,"  they  cry,  •*  what  matters  to  us 

How  chilly  the  blast  may  blow  ?" 

*<  We'll  feast  and  carouse  in  our  lordly  halls, 

The  goblet  of  Wine  we'll  drain. 
We'll  mock  at  the  wmd  with  shouts  of  mirth 

And  music's  echoing  strain. 

•♦  Little  care  we  for  the  biting  frost, 
While  the  fire  gives  forth  its  blaze; 

And  what  to  us  is  the  dreary  ni^ht, 

While  we  dance  in  the  waxlight's  rays  !* " 

*Ti8  thus  the  rich  of  the  land  will  talk ; 

But  think,  oh  ye  pompous  great. 
That  the  harrowing  storm  te  laugh  at  within. 

Falls  cold  on  the  poor  at  your  gate ! 

They  have  blood  in  their  veins  as  pure  as 
thine. 

But  naught  to  quicken  its  flow  ; 
They  have  limbs  that  feel  the  whistling  gale. 

And  shrink  from  the  driving  snow. 

Winter  is  coming !  oh,  think  ye  great, 
On  the  rodffless  naked  and  old  ; 

Deal  with  them  kindly,  as  man  with  roan, 
And  spare  them  a  tithe  of  your  gold  ! 


The  Mastodon.— We  hoped  to  be  able  to 
present  our  readers  this  week,  with  a  print 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon,  now  ex- 
hibited  in  this  city,  a  description  of  which  we 
inserted  in  our  last  number.  We  are,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  both 
fur  the  present. 


EPIGRAM. 

"  How  much  corn  may  a  gcntl-  man  eat  ?" 

whispered  Fip, 

While  the  cobs  on  his  plate  lay  in  tiers ; 

*'  As  to  that,"  answered  Q,  (and  he  glanced 

at  (he  heap,) 
*•  'Twill  depend  on  the  length  of  his  ears  I" 

CuLTURB  OF  Mushrooms. — "You  ask 
me  about  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms.  I 
have  two  houses  in  which  I  have  raised 
them,  one  built  expressly  for  the  purpose, 
50  feet  long,  14  feet  wide,  6  feet  high,  plas- 
tered inside,  with  a  flue  from  a  stove  run- 
ning on  the  ground  through  the  centre. — On 
the  top  of  the  flue  are  hollow  piles  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  water  and  keeping  the 
room  moist.  I  have  two  tiers  of  beds  on 
each  side  of  the  house,  one  over  the  other, 
3  feet  apart  and  5  feet  wide.  We  first  filled 
lach  bed  with  horse  manure,  with  as  lit- 


tle straw  as  possible,  say  one  foot  deep ;  we 
then  put  on  3  inches  of  rich  black  mould ; 
in  this  earth  we  plant  the  spawn  of  the  mush- 
room broadcast.  That  from  England  comes  < 
in  blocks  like  brick.  This  is  broken  up  in-  \ 
to  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  planted  J 
about  three  or  four  inches  apart.  The  ) 
best  time  to  make  the  beds  is  in  October  I 
and  November.  Keep  the  house  warm;  ■ 
about  65  degrees,  and  damp  and  dark,  and  \ 
cover  the  bed  with  hay  3  inches  deep.  The 
mushrooms  will  be  ready  to  pick  in  about  a  ) 
month,  and  will  continue  until  August  or  J 
longer  ;  but  in  very  warm  weather  they  get  ; 
covered  with  bugs.  The  other  house  is  j 
smaller,  and  I  heat  it  with  a'  large  pile  of  ) 
horse  manure,  which  being  kept  wet  mv  } 
gardener  thinks  raises  the  best  mushrooms."  ') 

RoswELL  L.Colt.     \ 
Palerson,  7th  May,  1845. — Am,  Ag, 

— ' .    .     ( 

Trees. — This  is  a  season  for  thinking  ' 

about  transplanting  trees.     People  have  for  : 
a  longtime,  been  talking  about  that  import-  i 
ant  work.     The  leaves  are  falling,  and  the  ■ 
whole  portion  of  the  tree,  root  and  branches,  ; 
wood  and  bark,  are  attaining  that  quality  \ 
which  is  favorable  to  transplanting,  and  to  ; 
new  prowth.     Those  who  are  in  haste,  and 
are  desirous  to  sit  early  under  the  shade  ; 
of  their  own  trees,  may  find  it  convenient  to  ; 
wait  until  very  cold  weather  shall  fre€2e  ; 
the  earth  around  the  roots*  and  then  large 
trees  may  be  removed  with   safety,  if  drne 
with  skill  and  care;  and  in  the  spring  they  '; 
will  go  on  fjrowing  and  flourishing  just  as 
much  as  if  they  were  at  home;  in  th^^  em- 
phatic words  of  one  who  loves  the  business, 
**  they  will  never  know  they   have  be^-n  re-  : 
moved."     Th«  truth  is,  the  tree  is  asleep,  . 
and  taking  with  it  so   much  of  its  native 
earth,  its  toots  unbroken,  and  its  branches 
uninjured,  it  wakes  up  in  the  spring,  and 
goes    about    it.s  busine>s  without    having 
dreamt  of  the  change  of   position.       The 
trees  now  in  front  of  the  State  House  are 
examples. —  U.  S.  Gazette,  ! 

The  earth  is  7.916  miles  in  diameter,  and 
24,880  miles  around. 
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cording  to  CoTier,  "  the  upper  mandible  (or 
bill)  arched,  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad 
membranous  space  at  the  base  of  the  beak, 
and  corered  by  a  cartilaginous  scale ;  a  heary 
gait,  short  wings  and  bon/  breast- bone, 
diminished  by  two  emarginations,  or  exten- 
sions, so  wide  that  they  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  sides;  the  crest  of  the  breast-bone 
truncated  obliquely  forward,  so  that  the  sharp 
point  of  the  fourehette,  or  fork,  is  joined  to  it 
only  by  a  ligament,  circumstances  which, 
greatly  impairing  the  strength  of  the  pectoral 
muscles,  render  it  difficult  for  them  to  Hy. 

When  we  carve  any  of  the  gallinaceous 
or  fowl  kind,  it  we  but  observe  these  par- 
ticulars, we  may  easily  understand  the  cause 
of  their  flying  but  little.  The  merry  thought, 
or  fourehette,  is  so  farmed  and  placed  that  it 
prevents  the  mu^les  Which  move  the  wings 
from  giviiiij  them  the  greit  power  required 
{  10  carry  a  large  bird  through  the  air.  The 
)  fowls  havesirong  le^^s  and  feet,  well  adapted 
''    to  standing,  walking  and  running,  to  make 

j   amends  for  this  deficiency. 
} 

The  fowls  generally  have  fourteen  quills  in 

the  tail,  though  sometimes  eighteen.     They 

all  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  ground,  except 

the  Hocco  alone,  making  no:liing  worthy  of 

the  name  of  a  nest,  never  dcing  more  than  to 

make  a  hollow  in  a  bunch  of  grass  or  hay, 

like  the  barn-door  hen. 

The  species  of  fowls  called  Tetrao,  which 
comprises  the  Partridge,  (or  Piieasant  of  some 
states.)  is  distinguished  from  its  congeners, 
(or  the  birds  of  the  same  kind,)  by  several 
well-marked  characteristics.  Jn  the  place  of 
the  eyebrow  is  a  naked  band.  The  feet  are 
covered  with  feathers,  and  the  legs  are  desti- 
tute of  spurs.  It  has  a  round  or  forked  tail 
and  naked  toes. 

In  some  varieties  the  feathers  on  the  neck 
of  the  male  are  turned  up  like  a  collaret  or 
two  scrolls.  In  habits  they  are  quite  unlike 
the  Turkey. 

The  Tetrao  Cupido,  (as  Gmelin  calls  the 
bird  on  our  frontispiece,)  or  the  Prinnated 
Grouse,  is  described  by  Cuvier  as  ''  variegated 
with  fawn  color  aiMi  brown ;  tail  brown,  legs 
feathered  to  the  toes ;  the  feathers  on  ,the 
bottom  of  the  neck  of  the  male  turn  up  in 
two  pointed  scrolls,  beneath  which  is  a  naked 
skin,  which  be  mflates  like  a  bladder ;  his 
.  voice  sounds  like  a  trumpet  It  is  found  on 
extensive  plains,  and  is  such  delicious  food» 


that  game  laws  have  been  made  in  some 
countries  for  their  protection.** 

The  inflated  skin  mentioned  above  is  the 
most  singular  peculiarity  of  the  grouse.  It 
looks  like  two  half  oranges  on  his  throat. 

To  not  a  few  of  our  readers,  we  hope,  this 
very  harmless  and  curious  fowl  will  be  inter* 
esting  on  other  accounts,  than  as  a  delictcy 
for  the  table.  Its  harmless  nature,  which  is 
well  expressed  in  its  innocent  looks  and  timid 
disposition,  with  its  love  of  solitude,  and  the 
impressive  loveliness  of  its  favorite  retreats, 
may  well  present  moral  attractions  to  the  re- 
flecting mind  and  the  sensitive  h^art.  Many 
persons  there  will  be,  who  can  find  nothing 
to  recommend  the  grey  grouse  to  their  atten- 
tion, except  m  the  form  of  a  dish  prepared 
fur  a  repast;  but  those  who  have  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  especially  one  im- 
proved and  guided  by  the  scientitic  study  of 
the  Almighty*s  works,  will  take  interest  ia 
this  and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  for 
widely  different  re.isons.  With  the  excepiiao 
of  our  native  singing  birds,  there  is  no  cla^ 
of  birds  perhaps  so  naturally  attraciive  to  as 
as  the  fowls,  to  which  the  grouse  bf longs, 
because  of  their  utility,  and  chiefly  because 
they  are  so  generally  known  to  us  from  child- 
hood. We  may,  with  propriety,  ad  J  here- 
after  facts  relating  to  that  universal  acquain- 
tance and  favorite,  the  barndoor  fowl,  which 
we  had  not  room  to  insert  in  the  notices  we 
have  heretofore  published  (wifh  prints)  of 
two  of  its  newly  imported  varieties,  the  DiJf- 
king  and  Cochin  China  fowls.  (See  Am. 
Penny  Magazine,  Nos.  10  and  ll,  pages  145 
and  169.)  The  following  paragraph,  we  ex- 
tract from  Bement's  Poulterer's  Companion, 
page  130. 

•♦The  cock,  by  some  writers,  was  supposed 
to  be  of  Persian  origin  ;  but  the  period  of 
their  servitude  is  hidden  in  the  remotest  age 
of  the  world.  The  acquisition  of  the  fowl 
species  has  not,  in  all  possibility,  been  an  easy 
conquest ;  to  succeed  in  bringing  them  into 
complete  bondage,  a  long  series  of  attempts 
and  cares  has  doubtless  preceded  the  successes 
we  now  enjoy,  withoui  beinf  acquainted  to 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  mem.  The  spe- 
cies has  been  since  propagated  and  introduced 
into  general  use  throughout  the  whole  wo  Id, 
from  east  to  west,  from  the  burning  cliniaie 
of  India  to  the  frozen  zone.  They  mny  be 
looked  upon  as  a  blessing  to  humanity.— 
Among  every  polished  nation  on  earth,  and 
even  among  nations  half-civilized,  but  united 
in  sedenuiry  societies,  there  is  no  couniry 
habitation  around  which  fowls  are  not  met 
with,  which  man  rears,  shelters,  and  nourishes. 
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Reception  of  the  Pottatoatamies  by  the  Pre* 
sidtnt, — The  Puttawatamie  Indians  vitiied 
the  President,  accompanied  by  their  agent, 
CoL  R.  S.  Elliott,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  respects  to  him  as  the  head  of  the 
GoTemment.  Half  Day,  the  Pottawatamie 
orator,  expressed  to  the  President  the  gratifi- 
cation which  they  all  felt  on  seeing  and  sha- 
king hands  with  tneir  great  Father.  The 
President  replied,  that  he  was  pleased  to  see 
them;  that  some  of  them  were  old  men,  who 
had  come  a  long  distance  to  attend  to  what, 
they  considered  matters  of  importance ;  and 
that  they  should  be  patiently  heard,  and  full 
justice  done  to  them.  The  government,  he 
said,  desired  to  preserve  relations  of  friend* 
ship  and  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes; 
he  trusted  that  before  he  left  the  city  all  their 
business  would  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
that  the  hatchet  between  the  red  and  the 
white  man  might  long  remain  buried. 

Half  Day  rejoined  that  they  had  great  re- 
spect for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  that  they  had  sold  to  the  Grovem- 
ment  all  their  country  upon  the  ereat  lakes: 
that  they  never  refused  their  Great  Father 
when  he  asked  them  for  land  ;  that  their  re* 
plv  was  like  that  of  good  children,  always 
'*  Yes ;"  that  they  could  not  help  looking  back 
to  the  fine  country  which  thev  had  parted 
with,  where  they  had  left  the  bones  or  their 
grandfathers ;  that  the  country  is  no  longer 
theirs,  but  they  love  it  still,  and  when  they 
til  ink  of  it  their  hearts  are  sad.  They  had 
now,  he  said,  a  country  which  they  were  told 
was  to  he  their  home  as  long  as  the  sun  shines 
find  water  flows ;  where  they  were  to  grow 
up  like  the  grat>s  of  the  prairies.  It  was  a 
^ood  country,  he  said,  and  they  love  it.  They 
had  always  lived  up  to  their  promise  witn 
the  Government.  But  xhey  had  beeri  asked 
to  uo  South- West  of  the  Missouri,  and  are  in 
trouble,  for  they  know  not  what  to  do.  El^ 
iren  winters  ago  they  were  told,  he  said,  that 
if  they  had  but  one  wigwam  on  their  present 
lands,  they  would  see  there  all  that  had  been 
promised  them  :  but  they  had  not  seen  it  all, 
and  therefore  had  conae  all  the  way  to  • 
Washington  to  inquire  of  their  Great  Father 
concerning  it ;  that  there  was  a  cloud  before 
their  eyes,  which  they  hoped  he  would  take 
awav.  You  are  from  the  West,  said  he  to 
the  {^resident,  and  know  what  your  red  chil- 
dren want ;  we  look  to  you  for  justice. 

The  president  replied  that  the  govemmeot 
would  act  in  good  faith  toward  them,  that 
the  bargains  with  them  had  been  voluntarilf 
made  on  their  part,  aud  should  be  scrupu- 
lously fulfilled  by  the  government ;  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  see  that  thejr 
were  heard  and  treated  properly. 

The  President  further  said  that  he  would 
see  them,  and  shake  hands  with  them  again 
when  they  got  their  business  adjusted. 

The  Indians  then  took  leave  by  shakioff 
hands  with  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  &c 


AUTUMBT. 

From  GaUaghsrU  ''Miami  Wooded 

The  Autumn  Time  is  with  us  ! — Its  approach 
Was  heralded,  not  manv  days  ago. 
By  hazy  skies,  that  veil  d  the  bazen  sun, 
Ajid  sea-like  murmurs  from  the  rustling  com. 
And  low  voiced  brooks,  that  wandered  drow- 
sily 
By  purpling  clusters  of  the  juicy  grape, 
Swinging  upon  the  vine.    And  now,  'tis  here! 
And  what  a  change  hath  passed  upon  the 

face 
Of  Nature,  where  the  waving  forest  spreads. 
Then  robed  in  deepest  green !    All  through 

the  night 
The  subtle  frost  hath  plied  its  mystic  art,; 
And  in  the  day  the  golden  sun  hath  wrought 
The  wonders ;  and  the  winds  of  morn  and  even 
Have  touch'd  with  magi?  breath  the  changing 

leaves. 
And  now,  as  wanders  the  dilating  eye 
Athwart  the  varied  landscape,  circling  far, 
What   gorgeousness,   what  blazonry,   what 

pomp 
Of  colors,  bursts  upon  the  ravished  sight ! 
Here,  where  the  maple  rears  its  yellow  crest, 
A  golden  glory  :  yonder,  where  the  oak 
Stands  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  the  ash 
Is  girt  with  flame*like  parasite,  and  broad 
The  dogwood  spreads  beneath,  a  rolling  field 
Of  deepest  crimson ;  and  afar,  where  looms 
The  gnarled  gum  a  cloud  of  bloodiest  red ! 

Out  in  the  woods  of  Autumn,  I  have  cast 
Aside  the  shackles  of  the  town,  that  vei 
l*he  fetterless  soul,  and  come  to  hide  myself, 
Miami !  in  thy  venerable  shades. 
Low  on  thy  bank,  where  spreads  the  velvet 

moss. 
My  limbs  recline.    Beneath  me  silver-bright. 
Glide  the  clear  waters,  with  a  plaintive  moan 
for  summer's  parting  glories.     High  overhead, 
8cekin|r  the  sedgy  lakes  ot  the  warm  South, 
Sails  tireless  the  unerring  .waterfowl, 
Screaming  among  the  cloud  racks.    Of\  from 

where, 
Erect  on  mossv  trunk  the  patridge  stands. 
Bursts  suddenly  the  whistle  clear  and  loud, 
Far-echoing  through  the  Uim  wood's  fretted 

aisles. 
Deep  murmurs  from  the  trees,  bending  with 

brown 
And  ripened  mast,  are  interrupted  now 
Bv  sounds  of  dropping  nuts ;  and  warily 
The  turkey  from  tne  thicket  comes,  and  swift 
As  flies  an  arrow  darts  the  pheasant  down. 
To  batten  on  the  autumn  ;  and  the  air. 
At  times,  is  darkened  by  a  sudden  rush 
Of  myriad  wings  as  the  wild  pigeon  leads 
His  squadrons  to  the  banquet.    Far  awa^. 
Where  the  pawpaw  its  mellow  fruitage  yieldt, 
And  thick,  dark  clusters  of  the  wild  grape 

hang. 
And  nuts  lie  heaped  beneath  the  naked  tree^ 
The  merry  laugh  of  childhood,  and  the  shoot 
Of  truant  sehodbc^,  ring  upon  the  air. 
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SKETCHES  OF  liONDON. 

Messrs.  Editor s,-^\  have  remarked  in  a 
former  communication,  ihat  the  narrow  and 
uowded  streeiB  of  London  presented  an  un- 
pleasant aspect  to  the  stranger,  and  also  con- 
tributed to  the  production  of  disease ;  and 
while  the  same  opinion  is  now  reiterated,  it 
becomes  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  advert 
to  certain  mitigating  circumstances.  These 
are  the  Si^wres  and  Parks,  What  is  known 
under  the  n<Ane  of  the  '*  West  End,"  is  mea- 
surably free  from  the  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  ;  there 
the  nobility  and  wealthy  part  of  the  commu- 
nity occupy  splendid  mansions  on  the  margin 
of  beautiful  green  squares  and  parks,  con- 
trasting strongly  but  beautifully  with  other 
parts.  These  parks  and  squares  may  be  pro- 
perly termed  the  branch  ice  or  breathing  pla« 
ces  of  this  great  ciiy,  and  we  must  admit 
that  they  contribute  m  no  small  degree  to  its 
comfort,*  health,  and  beauty. 

One  of  the  principaf  squares  is  Trafalojui 
Squarb  ;  it  has  a  base,  balustrades,  and  ter- 
race of  stone,  the  whole  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  hewn  from  a  solid 
rock.  At  one  side  stands  the  Nelson  Monu- 
tnent,  which  consists  of  a  fluted  granite  pil- 
lar, 176  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  Corin- 
thian capital  of  gun  -metal,  on  the  top  of 
which  stands  a  colossal  figure  of  Nelson,  18 
feet  high.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  square 
is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  IV.  Gros* 
Tenor  Square  contains  six  acres,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  I. 
erected  in  1726.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  handsome 
iron  railing,  and  the  whole  tastefully  laid  out 
in  walks  and  shrubbery.  Russel  Square  is 
laid  out  with  great  taste  and  beauty,  and 
contains  in  its  centre,  a  fine  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  So  ho,  St.  James.  Leices- 
ter, Bloomsbury,  Easton,  Fiizroy,  Bedford, 
and,  1  had  almost  said,  hundreds  of  others, 
deserve  particular  attention  for  their  beauty 
as  well  as  utility  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to 
describe  them.  We  must  not  on.it  to  men- 
tiaa,  however,  that  noted  squnre,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  This  square  is  said  to  be  the 
same  extent  as  the  base  of  the  largest  Egyp- 
tian pyramid.  <>n  one  side  is  the  splendid 
building  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
one  of  the  best  endowed  institutions  of  Lpn- 
don.  Contiguous  to  this  square  is  Lincofo'a 
Inn,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor and  the  Vice-chancellor's  Courts. 

But  if  the  squares  claim  our  attention  as 
works  of  |>leasure  and  utility,  the  iiarks  will 
excite  our  admiration  for  their  extent  and 
beauty.  The  principal  of  ihese  are  Su 
James',  Green,  Hyde,  and  Regent  Parks. 

St.  James*  Park  occupies  what  was  origi- 
nally an  extensive  Morass ;  it  was  enclosed 
and  laid  out  into  walks  and  gardens  by  Hen- 
ry Viil.,  as  pleasure  grounds  to  St.  Jamea' 
Palace,  the  residence,  at  that  period,  ol  the 
Sovereign.  This  park  contains  about  160 
a^ea,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out  in  gravelled 
walks,  alirubbery,  exotic  and  domestic  i^eea. 
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and  in  the  summer  ornamented  with  namer- 
oas  and  beautiful  parterres,  and  the  whole 
refreahed  by  a  broad  sheet  of  water  windisf 
through  the  centre.  The  prtneipal  entrsnce 
is  from  Whitehall,  through  the  Horse  Goardi, 
where  some  of  the  horsemen  are  always  on 
duty,  as  if  watching  for  the  approach  of  ts 
enemy.  The  entrance  leads  to  a  large  opei 
space,  in  which  krge  bodies  of  troops  ve 
frequently  reviewed,  and  where  severaJ  regi-  ) 
raents  may  be  seen  manoeuvring  every  Hon.  ) 
day  morning  at  10  o'clock.  At  the  opposite  I 
extremity  from  the  Horse  Guards,  standi 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  residence  of  Qaeen 
Victoria  and  his  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Al- 
bert. Extending  entirely  around  the  park  are  i 
broad  avenues  for  carriages  and  horsemen.  | 
This  Park  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  walks  { 
in  London,  and  often  contains  many  thonsand  ) 
persona.  Here  sportive  childhood  delights  to  \ 
witness  the  gambols  of  the  aquatic  birds,  or  ( 
the  humble  sparrows,  as  they  pick  thecrambs,  ; 
freely  distributed  by  their  juvenile  visiters; } 
here  may  be  seen  the  gay  and  though tlrss  j 
youth,  the  decrepid  old  man  ;  the  thoughiftil  ) 
of  mature  age ;  the  belle  and  the  beau;  all  | 
mingling  in  one  mass,  and  constituting  a  , 
throng  so  dense  as  almost  to  preclude  the  pos- ) 
aibility  of  passing.  St.  James'  Park,  when  ; 
thus  crowded,  presents  one  of  the  most  aoi*  ' 
mated  scenes  that  can  be  wimessed  in  La*  ^ 
don.  j 

Adjoining  the  last  is  the  Green  Park,  which,  / 
however,  is  less  improved  than  the  preceding,  ^ 
but,  nevertheless,  possesses  great  beauty  aod  , 
ia  much  frequented.  At  the  north-west  ex- ) 
tremity,  it  opens  into  Piccadily,  and  to  the  \ 
left  may  be  seen  the  grand  entrance  gates  to  ) 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  gates  are  com-  ] 
posed  of  bronzed  iron,  and  are  of  incredible  ; 
atrenfi[th.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Piccadilly  \ 
ia  a  triuinphal  arch,  forming  a  grand  entrance  ) 
to  Hyde  Park.  It  is  composed  of  three  arch-  I 
ways,  supported  by  a  screen  of  fluted  Ionic  < 
columns,  tne  whole  front  extending  107  feet  ; 
Immediately  adjoining  this  gateway,  to  the  ■ 
right,  is  Apsley  House,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  front  of  the  ; 
Duke's  house  is  protected  bv  a  high  endo-  j 
sure,  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  gua^ 
ding  against  an  accident  wdich  occurred  ser*  ) 
era!  years  since ;  I  refer  to  bis  windows  be-  ^ 
ing  broken  in  by  a  mob  ;  and  it  is  cunons  to  ; 
observe,  that  some  of  these  broken  wiodowi  ) 
are  not  repaired,  but  those  uninjured  are  care-  j 
fnlly  protected  by  iron  blinds. 

But  the  most  magniticeni  of  these  grooods  ) 
is  Hjrde  Hark.  Standing  at  the  western  ex-  j 
tremity  of  the  city,  it  embraces  an  area  of  393  ) 
acres.  Directly  opposite  the  entrance  standi  ) 
a  colossal  statue  of  Achilles,  cast  from  twelve 
twenty-four  pounders  taken  at  the  baulet  of 
Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Welli^igion* 
This  Park  is  not  so  highly  ornamented  as  that 
of  St.  James,  but  its  greater  extent  and  gene 
ral  beauty  render  it  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
in  Loudon.     Foot-paths  traverse  it  io  varjow 
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directions,  tnd  clumps  of  trees,  sfnall  forestSt 
and  a  grassy  surface,  combine  to  spread  a 
charm  over  this  delififhtful  retreat.  Along  its 
western  border  winds  an  artificial  river,  giv- 
ing a  freshness  to  the  whole  scenery  of  the 
most  enchanting  character.  A  broad  swarth 
avenue  surrounds  the  entire  park,  along  which 
horsemen  and  carriages  freely  pass.  Here 
the  aristocracy  may  be  seen," of  an  afternoon, 
ill  great  numbers  and  in  their  most  brilliant 
cosiumes.  The  most  elegant  carriages,  drawn 
by  superb  horses,  each  with  postillions  and 
footmen,  pass  in  endless  succession,  until  the 
eye  wearies  in  looking  upon  the  immense 
tbroQg.  And,  in  addition  to  this  circular  belt 
of  carriages  which  surrounds  the  park,  its  in* 
terior  is  not  less  animated  by  the  presence  of 
thousands  of  pedestrians. 

The  last  that  I  shall  mention  is  Regent's 
Park.  This  enclosure  contains  360  acr^,  and 
is  tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  lawns,  water- 
falls, ornamented  bridges,  and  fine  roads.  \xk 
the  centre  is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  under 
the  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 
But  the  greatest  attraction  here  is  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens.  Here  a  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  wild  animals  may  be  seen  :  but  the 
greatest  curiosity  consists  in  placing  them  un- 
der circumstances  as  nearly  as  possible  ap» 
proacbmg  their  natural  states.  The  collec- 
tion is  already  very  large,  and  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  is  already  superior  to  the  cef* 
ebrated  Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris. 

Af\er  viewing  the  various  parks,  we  cannot 
but  say  that  they  are  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  useful  places  of  recreation  in  LoodoD. 
Here,  the  laborer  who  has  toiled  six  days  in 
the  midst  of  filth  and  stagnant  air,  caii  breathe 
freely  and  enjoy  the  sweets  of  a  freth  air. 
And  even  to  tne  higher  class,  it  is  inexpres- 
sibly delightful  to  lind  themselves  sndaenly 
removed  from  the  densely  populated  city  to 
the  cool  retreats  of  the  shady  ibreet. 

The  Thames,  as  a  river,  would  scarcely  be 
countenanced  hi  the  United  States.  London 
is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and 
above  the  city  it  is  not  navigable  for  more 
than  thirty  miles,  and  that  only  by  steam- 
boats of  the  smallest  size.  But  the  tide  rises 
at  London  bridge  about  twenty  leet,  so  that 
the  heaviest  shipping  can  ascend  with  perfect 
ease.  At  low  water,  it  is  onlv  about  eight 
hundred  feet  .wide.  Several  magnificent 
bridges  have  been  erected  over  the  river,  and 
one  of  cast  iron,  and  one  suspension  bridge  of 
superior  construction. 

The  almost  innumerable  steamboats,  ships, 
and  various  smaller  sailing  vessels,  together 
\irith  small  rowing  crafts,  give  the  river  a  de- 
g^ree  of  animation  unequalled  by  any  other 
ivater.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  wit- 
ness the  number  and  speed  of  the  steamboats. 
Thc:8e  vessels  are  small,  built  very  sharp,  and 
intended  alone  for  speed,  with  the  view  of 
conveying  passengers  between  London  and 
the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 
^*heir  speed  is  very  great,  and  ^so  perfect  is 
the  control  exercised  over  them,  that  they  will 


dash  on  at  full  speed  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
another  boat  or  a  pier,  and  when  we  think  it 
almost  certain  that  a  fearful  collision  must 
take  place,  the  boat  is  either  suddenly  backed, 
or  goes  off  in  another  direction,  with  the 
grace  and  agility  of  a  water  fowl.  The  su- 
perintendent of  the  vessel,  or  the  "  captain,*' 
stands  upon  the  wheel-house,  and  without 
uttering  a  word,  but  simply  by  signs,  gives 
his  commands,  which  paniomine  is  duly  in- 
terpreted bv  a  boy  stationed  over  the  engi- 
neer, and  the  word  is  passed  down  by  him. 
Below  Loudon  bridge,  the  river  is  almost  en- 
tirely blockaded  by  ships  and  other  sailing 
vessels,  thousrh  the  principal  sbipa  go  into 
some  of  tl^e  docks. 

The  Thames  Tunnel  extends  under  the 
river,  and  is  situated  about  two  miles  below 
London  bridge.  The  Tunnel  consists  of  a 
mass  of  brick  work  37  by  !^  feet«  through 
which  run  two  archways,  constructed  for 
foot  passengers  and  carriages ;  each  arch  is 
16  feet  in  width.  Its  entire  length  is  twelve 
hundred  feet ;  it  is  reached  by  steps  of  more 
than  100  feet  in  height.  The  carriage  way 
h  s  never  been  extended  out,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ever  will  be.  As  a  work  of 
art,  the  Tunnel  must  command  our  admira- 
tion, but  on  the  score  of  utility,  it  is  more 
questionable,  for  the  carriage  way  has  been 
already  partially,  if  not  wholly  abandoned, 
and  the  communication  between  the  parts  of 
the  city  whicl^  it  connects  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  boats ;  but  the  work' is  won- 
derful, and  is  justly  regarded  with  pride  by 
the  English.     {See  No.  5,  page  70.) 

Few  public  edifices  will  attract  more  atten- 
tion than  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  Of  Westminster  Abbey  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  descrip- 
tion in  a  short  space,  we  can  therefore  barely 
indicate  some  of  its  principal  features.  The 
Abbey  was  built  by  Henry  III.,  enlarged  at 
different  periods,  and  was  finally  completed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  The  building  is 
constructed  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  G^ 
thic  Architecture :  the  exterior,  as  a  whole, 
will  strike  the  observer  as  belonging  to  other 
days,  and  representing  persons  and  habits 
long  since  passed  away.  The  extreme  length 
oi  me  building  is  530  feet,  and  the  height  of 
the  towers  225  feet.  The  interior  of  the 
building,  especially  viewed  from  the  west, 
strikes  the  beholder  with  astonishment  when 
he  contemplates  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the 
structure;  and  added  to  this,  the  solemnity 
inspired  by  its  somewhat  gloomy  aspect,  and 
the  innumerable  tombs  m  every  direction 
gives  it  an  ensemble  entirely  unique.  Lofty 
pillars  supporting  Gothic  arches,  the  heij^ht 
of  the  roof  and  the  long  perspective  galleries 
and  stained  glass  windows,  make  up  a  view 
of  exceeding  beauty  and  grandeur.    In  the 

great  western  window  are  paintings  of  A  bra- 
am,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses,  Aaron,  and 
the  Twelve  patriarchs;  the  arms  of  King  Se- 
ber.  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  King  George  and  Dean  Wilcock, 
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Bishop  of  Rochester.  This  window  was 
erected  in  1735.  In  other  windows  ate  to  be 
teen  paintings  of  Rdward  the  Black  Prince, 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  ihe  Baniist,  the  Savior, 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  Four  Evangelists,  etc. 
The  Abbey  has  long  been  the  Mausoleum  of 
the  Kings,  Queens,  poets  and  heroes  of  En* 
gland,  and  we  find  here  the  tombs  and  monu- 
ments of  the  good,  the  great  and  the  vicious, 
the  christian  and  the  infidel,  the  murderer 
and  the  just  man. 

Entering  the  south  Transept,  we  come  to 
what  is  called  the  Poet's  corner,  so  called 
from  the  tombs,  monuments  and  busts  of  cel- 
ebrated poets  here  found.  Here  rest  Ben 
Johnson,  Samuel  Butler,  John  Milton,  Gray, 
Dryden,  Shakspeare,  Thompson,  (author  of 
the  **  Seasons,")  Goldsmith,  (poet,  physician, 
historian,)  etc 

Some  of  the  ancient  epitaphs  are  curious 
from  their  pecaliarity  of  language  and  ortho- 
graphy ;  that  of  Edmund  Spencer  runs  thus: 
"  Heare  lyes  (expecting  the  second  cominge 
of  our  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus,)  the  body  of 
Edmond  Spencer,  the  prince  of  poets  in  his 
tyme,  whose  divine  spirit  needs  noe  othir 
witnesse  than  the  workes  which  he  left  be- 
hinde  him."  And  that  of  Nathan  Prior,  writ- 
ten by  himself: —  a 

«  To  me'nis  given  to  dye,  to  you  Mis  given 
To  live ;  one  monument  sets  iw  eva  ; 
Mark  how  impartial  is  tbe  will  of  Heaven." 

And  a|ain  the  epitaph  of  Gebffrey  Chau- 
cer :^-<*  He  lieth  baried  to  fore  the  chapels  of 
Seyeathe  Benet,  by  whos  sepulture  is  wretoa 
on  a  table  hanging  on  a  pylere  his  epytaphye» 
maad  by  a  poete  laureat.  *  We  cannot  even 
refer  to  the  numerous  tombs  and  monuments, 
amounting  to  near  four  hundreed,  which  are 
found  in  this  remarkable  place.  In  addition 
to  the  south  and  north  Transepts,  and  the 
Naive,  are  nine  chapels,  which  contain  the 
tombs  and  monuments  of  the  roval  and  dis- 
tinguished personages.  In  the  Kaive  I  ob- 
served a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Major  Andre,  who  was  executed  as  a  spy  du- 
ring our  Revolutionary  war;  I>ord  Viscount 
Howe,  killed  in  America  m  1758  ;  Pitt ;  John 
Friend,  M.  D. ;  RichHrd  Mead,  M.  D. ;  Henrv 
Purcell,  the  great  English  composer,  with 
this  inscription  by  Dryden : — **  Left  this  life, 
and  is  gone  to  that  blessed  place  where  only 
his  harmony  can  be  exceeded  ;"  Wilberforce; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  Lord  Mansfield  ;  Canning; 
Matthew  Bailie,  M.  D. ;  Sir  H.  Davy ;  and, 
asking  forgiveness,  for  any  seeming  want  of 
levity,  here  also  is  the  tomb  of—John 
Smtth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the 
chapels  h  that  of  Henry  YH.  Here  is  a 
magnificent  tomb,  on  which  are  effigies,  de- 
signed for  likenesses  of  Henry  and  his  Queen, 
Elizabeth.  "  And  in  the  side?  and  both  ends 
of  our  said  towrabe  we  wol  tabernacles  be 
graven,  and  the  ame  to  be  filled  with  yma- 
ges,  specially  of  our  said  Avourie*  (or  patron 
saints)  of  copper  and  gilte.'*  Edward  the 
Sixth  was  buried  under  the  altar.     In  this 


chapel  also  are  the  tombs  of  Marv  Queen  of 
Scoits :  Charles  II.;  William  III.;  Qoeea 
Mary :  Queen  Anne :  George  II. ;  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  Edward  V.,  &c.  In  Kdward  the  ) 
Confessor's  chapel,  is  a  curious  Mosaic  Shrine  | 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  erected  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chapel.  Here  also  is  a  Mosaic 
tomb  and  canopy  of  Henry  III. ;  tomb  of  / 
Henry  V.,  with  a  headless  statue.  This  sia-  j 
tue  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  golden  besd,  { 
which  was  carried  off  in  the  time  of  Crona-  ^ 
wel  .  Tomb  of  Queen  Philippe.  Edward  \ 
III.,  Richard  II.  and  his  Queen,  Edward  L,  j 
Queen  Ediiha,  wife  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor, and  Maud,  Que  n  of  Henry  I.,  are  aU3 
buried  here  but  have  no  monuments. 

As  objects  of  no  inconsiderable  interest,  the 
ancient  Coronation  Chairs,  which  stand  in  this  i 
chapel,  may  be  mentioned.  These  are  two  | 
plainly  constructed  chairs,  one  for  the  King  ( 


'ii; 


i 


and  the  other  for  the  Queen  Consort,  to  be 
used  only  on  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation.  ; 
One  was  constructed  by  Edward  I,  and  the  ) 
other  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  order 
of  William  and  Mary.  In  the  chair  con-  ^ 
structed  by  Edward  I.,  is  the  famous  Scotch  J 
Stone,  brought  to  England  with  the  Regalia  s 
by  Edward.  i 

"Kyng  Edward  with  the  lao^  sbankefi  fro  Scodatd  ; 

hit  felle  ) 

Buyde  the  shrine  of  Seynt  Edward  at  Westminster  bet  ) 

hiite  setitf."  ( 

This  stone  was  superstitiously  called  Sv  j 
cob's  Pillow,  i  was  brought  from  Sconce,  in  ( 
Scotland,  m  1267, and  the  reverence  in  which  ( 
it,  was  held  may  be  inferred  .  from  the  fol- } 
lowing  lines  inscribed  on  it  by  King  Ken-  ^ 
neste : — 

**  Where'er  this  stone  is  foond ,  or  Mali  decree  it 
vain,  I 

The  Scots  the  same  shall  hold,  and  there  lo- 
premely  reign."  ' 

This  stone  has  been  the  subject  of  treaties,  ; 
arising  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  b'cou 
in  consequence  of  this  strange  superstition,  to  , 
regain  pssession  of  it,  and  it  has  been  sd|»-  ' 
posed  that  the  removal  of  this  venerated  oh- ) 
ject  to  England  induced  the  Scots  to  coaseot 
to  a  union  with  that  country,  under  the  w-  ^ 
perstitious  belief  expressed   in  the  above  di»>  \ 
tich.     It  was  on   this  stone  that  **  the  Kings,  ( 
which  ruled  over  the  Scottish  men,  receired 
the   crowne ;"    and   it   has  been,  strangely 
enough,  placed  under  the  seat  of  the  Corooa- 
nation  Chair  of  England.  j 

I  must  not  fail  to  notice  a  singular,  and  I  ^ 
think  may  be  added,  characteristic  e?eot,  ( 
shown  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist-  ; 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  ; 
Exeter,  and  his  first  wife,  figures  of  the  two  : 
beinsr  placed  on  the  top ;  but  as  the  Earl  bad  ') 
married  a  second  time,  space  was  reeerffd  i 
on  his  left  for  the  last  wife.  But  with  tbit  , 
majesty  and  pride  of  character  which  alooe  : 
belongs  to  woman,  she  refused  to  be  buried  J 
there,  because  she  was  to  be  placed  on  her  j 
husband's  left,  while  the  first  wife  rested  oo 
his  right !  ( 


♦ 
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la  casting  a  glance  over  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  observing  ibat  the  memories  of  war* 
riors.  actors  and  orators  are  enshrmed, — that 
he  who  has  shed  most  freely  the  blood  of 
his  fellow-deinffs  stands  in  the  boldest  relief, 
we  can  but  exdain,  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  a  house  of  worship?  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  240  pieces  of  sculp* 
ture,  and  events  which  ihey  ccmmemorate, 
found  iu  the  Transepts  and  Naive,  have  the 
slightest  religious  association  ;  and  while  we 
may  admire  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture,  and 
the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  dwell  with  satis- 
faction on  the  deeds  of  valor  commemora- 
ted by  the  monument,  the  Priest  at  the  Altar, 
and  I  he  object  of  his  teachings  are  forgotten, 
and  the  devotional  feeling  inspired  by  uie  an- 
cient tombs  is  lost  in  contemplating  the 
bluody  deeds,  conventionally  denommated 
deeds  of  valor,  of  the  warrior.  Prayers  are 
read  here  daily  from  ten  to  eleven  and  from 
three  to  four.  The  Coronation  of  the  Sov- 
ereigns also  takes  place  at  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Am.  Fumy  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir. — Aware  of  the  importance 
at  present  attached  to  the  subject  of  manures, 
and  of  the  efforts  made  otrnllghtment  there- 
on, I  send  you  (he  following  for  dissemina- 
tion through  the  columns  of  your  paper. 

There  is  a  farmer  in  one  county,  who 
in  early  life  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  subject  of  geology,  and  has,  since  be- 
coming a  practical  agriculturist,  turned  this 
knowledge  to  good  account  in  various  ways. 
He  has  procured  a  small  auger,  with  which 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  boring  into  the 
earth  upon  different  parts  of  his  own  farm, 
examining  and  analysing  the  different  for- 
mations, and  making  himself  more  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  variety  of  soils  in 
his  neighborhood.  His  labors  in  this  respect 
have  been  lately  most  richly  rewarded,  in 
the  discovery,  upon  a  part  of  his  farm,  of  & 
valuable  marl  bed.  It  lies  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  and  is  many  feet  in 
depth,  and  of  unknown  extent.  The  depo- 
site  is  stored  with  large  quantities  of  shells, 
bearing  undoubted  evidence  of  having  been 
deposited  here  by  the  salt  water,  as  they 
bear  no  resemblance  to  fresh  water  produc- 
tions. *  The  marl,  when  exposed  to  the  air 
and  dried,  has  much  the  appearance  of  lime 
after  it  has  been  slaked. 

The  gentleman  has  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  enriching  properties ; 
yet  he  expresses  himself  firmly  of  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  him 
than  any  other  kind  of  manure,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Guano,  which  it  is  some- 


what difficult  for  our  inland  farmers  at  pre* 
sent  to  obtain. 

My  main  object,  In  sending  you  this  no- 
tice, is  that  the  farmers  in  our  country 
generally  may  be  encouraged  to  make  simi- 
lar researches,  and  to  discover  whatever 
hidden  sources  of  wealth  may  be  buried 
within  the  bosom  of  their  resjpective  domains. 
A  Subscriber  from  Washington  Co. 

P.  S. — It  is  our  design  in  a  few  days  to 
examine,  a?  nearly  as  possible,  by  boring, 
the  extent  of  this  bed.  If  you  should  see  fit 
topublihh  this,  I  may  send  you  another 
communication,  giving  more  particular  ac- 
counts of  the  soil  surrotmding  and  covering 
the  bed,  the  kind  of  rock  in  the  viciniiy,  &c. 

SWe  return  our  thanks  taour  intelligent 
publiu-ppiriied  **  Subscriber,"  and  re- 
quest bim  to  write  us  the  result  of  his  pro- 
posed examination.] 

Italy.— A  letter  from  Florence,  dated 
Oct  9,  announces  that  the  trcubhs  in  the 
Roman  states  had  entirely  ceased,  and  that 
the  insur|>ents  who  had  succeeded  in  esca- 
ping from  the  Pontifical  and  Austrian  sol- 
aieis  had  dispersed  in  the  Apper.nines. 

Switzerland. — Geneva,  Oct.  10. — No 
events  have  occurred  of  late  calculated  to  in- 
terest the  foreign  reader. 

The  war  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Ra- 
dicals continues  as  intense  as  ever ;  but  lucki- 
ly, instead  of  being  .carried  on  with  swords, 
and  pistols,  and  stout  sticks,  it  is  fought  out 
in  the  newspapers.  The  consequence  is, 
that  it  does  not  do  much  harm. 

Acoounts  from  Lucerne  state  that  two 
captains  in  the  armv  of  that  canton,  named 
Barte  and  Ulmi,  have  been  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  part  they  took  against  the 
government  in  tiie  late  rebellion ;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Grand  Council  will  spare 
their  lives. 


Singular  Discovert. — A  Vermont  paper 
Btatea  that  while  some  workmen  were  dig- 
ging near  the  granite  bridge  in  Manchester, 
they  came  to  several  maple  and  oak  logs  on 
a  gravelly  bottom  twenty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. In  one  of  the  logs  was  a  hive  of  bees, 
a  good  deal  decayed,  but  still  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation — the  wings,  legs,  etc.  of 
the  little  laborers  being  perfectly  distinguish- 
able. Several  oil  nuts  were  also  discovered, 
whole  and  sound.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since 
large  trees,  a  century  old,  whose  trunks  were 
inbedded  in  the  soil,  were  Rowing  upon  the 
tpot.  Probably  this  miniatuit^  .Kcr^'ulaneum, 
while  "  teeming  with  life  aD«»  irdusii:;*.*'  was 
buried  in  the  earth  long  ago  by  u  ?I:de  froiu 
the  elevations  in  its  neighborhcoQ. 
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The  Pino-iiiDc  i>  ooe  cf  ibe  Telt  mRken ; 
'  thai  ia,  t  biid  which  conttracU  iu  neit  of  a 
'i  nbttuice  Tccembling  closely  batted  wool. — 
I  The  tollowiag  description  rnnn  Le  Vaillant'e 
Travel!  id  Southern  Ariica,  like  moil  of  hia 
mitiiiga,  is  more  eoteriainuig'and  instructive 
;  ibaD  any  thing  else  that  we  would  lay  before 
[   OUT  readers  on  this  subject  :— 

"  The  neat  of  the  pinc-pinc,"  says  Vaillant, 

"ia  nsusUy  pUced    amoag    prichly  shrubs, 

pariicotarljr  the  miniosas,  but  somciimes  on 

the  extrerae  branches  of  trees.     It  is  com* 

;   monljr  very  large,  though   some  are  larger 

than  others :  hui  the  difference  is  only  in  the 

'   eiiemal  appearance;  in  the  interior  ihcy  are 

!   of  the  same  dimensions,  namely  from'  three 

'   to  four  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  cireum- 

I   ference  of  iha  exterior  is  ofien  more  than  a 

I   foot.    As  the  nesi  is  wholly  composed  of  the 

I    down  of  plania,  it  ia  either  of  a  snowy  wbiie- 

I  oesa  or  of  a  bruwnish  color,  according  \o  the 

I   qnaliir  of  the  down  wbirh  is  produced  by  the 

'   neighboring  ahruhs.     On  the  outside  it  ap- 

'    peart  to  be  constructed  in  an  irreqular  and 

elnmsy  manner,  according  to  ihe  siiuaiion  of 

'   the  branch*::  upon  whtch  ii  is  buili,  and  to 

I    which  ii  is  so  Grnily  aiiached,  part  of  ihem 

ismg  ihrougb   iis  texiure,  ihal  it  is  impos- 

I   Mhle  to  remove  it  without  leaving  one  ball' 

!   babbd. 

If,  however,  lb."  nest  have  llie  sppenraE-.-e 
'    00  Ibe  oiiuide  uf  being  bailly  nisde.  wr  sIihII 

<  be  the  more  surpriffd,  on  looking  ini»  ilie  in- 
J  lerior,  ibataosnmll  a  crcaiuie,  \iiihoul  utlier 
}    Inairuuient  liiaii  i<K  bill.  i'S  wings,  anil  mil, 

<  could  ba>e  wrou-iii  vifr^aMi,- liowii   in  tuch 


*- 


a  manner  as  to  render  it  as  imited  andrfs 
fine  a  teiiuie  as  cluih,  even  of  good  qnaliry. 
The    n'esl  in   quesiion   ia   nearly  of  a  raiuiil 
form,  has  a  narrow  aeck  made  in  its  nppa 
part,  by  which  means  the  bird  glides  iota  ilu 
interior.     At  ihe  ha&e  of  this  corridor  ihertis 
a  niche  that  has  Ihe  appearance  of  a  soiill 
nesi  resting  against  the  large  one ;  and  si  tbc  j 
Cape  it  is  geoerallr  supposed  that  this  niche  ) 
was  made  expressly  for  the, male  to  sii  apn,  | 
in   order   to  tteep  watch  while  thefemaltit  '. 
hatching  hereges,  and  that  he  may  ippri»  ' 
her  ot  danger  when  shs  is  at  the  hollom  of  ' 
the  ne£t  and   unable   to  observe  an  ntmy  a  i 
the  ou  I  aide.     This  idea,  I  must  confess,  it  rs-  ) 
iher  ihgenioua;  but  1  have  ascertained  ihii  ; 
this  sort  of  niche  is  not  contrived  for  anysncli  | 
purpose.     Tbe  male,  indeed,  siis  on  the  (ggi  / 
as  well  as  the  leniale,  and  wbeo  either  ct  [ 
(hem  is  thus  occupied,  the  other  never  » 
mains    as    a  sentinel  at   tbe  nest.      1  (■ 
quite  coofidenC  of  this,  from  baviag  found  II 
least  a  hundred  of  iheae  nests,  and  hiriai  J 
watched   and   observed   the    birds  fur  wbdie  ; 
roomings   together.     This  little  recev  s^  | 
pears   lo  be   nothing  more  than  a  percb,  ij  <, 
means  of  which  ibe  pbc-pinc  may  [nss  nvt  ' 
easily  into  its  nesi,  which,  without  sudi  s  ( 
contrivance,  it  mi^ht  tind  some  difficoliy  a  , 
accomplishing,  as  it  could  not  move  ibrceili 
so  small  an  opening  oa  ibe  wing ;  sod  s>  iH  , 
outside  of  the  nest  is  slightly  formed,  itwmid  ; 
injure  it  were  ibe  bird  constauily  lo  reel  spon  ' 
it,  while  this  liiile  space  is  ai  atronglr  buili  ! 
as   the  interior  of  the  Deal.     To  giveiiihe 
required  eolidiiy,  the  bird  has  no  other  nMsni  ;  i 
than  healing  with  its  winga,  and  tumia^iii  .  I 
body  in  different  directions,  as   I   bare  elK- 
where  related  of  ihe  capocitr.    (See  lb*  3d  , 
"  '  ■  e  35.)    Id  ioow 

.  _  orking,  ihe  work 

itily  be  rounded  and  have  tbe  ip- 
pearance  oi  a  very  snail  nesi ;  a  circumstsKC  . 
which  has  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  mad*  . 
aolely  for  ihe  sccommodallon  of  the  mala  ^ 
Tbia,  however,  ia  so  far  Irom  being  the  iiet.  , 
that  when  a  branch  is  so  aitnated  as  lo  rendtr  i 
the  enitance  inio  the  nest  easy,  ihe  liiile  crll 
is  not  found  ;  and,  besides,  I  lound  sereial  af  . 
these  ncsis  with  two  or  three  perchel  in' 
others  in  which  ihe  perch  bad  liiUe  of  ih  : 
form  of  a  snialt  nest. 

In  general,  ibese  percb-cells  are  so  iiarrew  ^ 
that  ihe  bird,  small  as  it  is,  could  noi  well  i 
reft  upon  ihem  ;  and  it  m  ould  be  mucb  ntut  ; 
difGcull  for  ihe  bird  lo  which  yoonerai  tU"-  J 
buies  this  nesi.  Besidea,  aa  1  hare  ilrettlf  . 
siaied,  I  ciaminrd  ihe  proceedings  of  iliw  ^ 
hiida  whenever  an  opporiuiiiiy  occurred.  »™  ' 
never  once  observed  one  placed  in  ihenicfce  ; 
as  a  iVBiclibird:  but  I  have  seen  the  ii»l'  ■ 
nnd  female,  on  arriving  si  ihe  nrsi,  pcrcb 
ihenlseives  on  ibe  nesiesi  buneb,  hop  f"""  > 
ibiB  upi>n  iheedgeofihe perch-cell, and  ibnd-  j 
lilt;  ibeirliinds  inio  ihe  hole, dan  ioiOlbeaiM-  : 

'Ihete   birds  are  so  tame  ibal  there  itM 
need  lo  stand  at  a  disience  in  order  lo  mcb  | 
and  observe  ibem  at  leisure,  since  ihey  wi\i  ea-  J 
ter  in  their  nesi  though  any  one  be  aesriwa-  ( 

--^ 
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THE   INTERIOR   OF   AN   EASTERN    HOUSB. 


Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  "  ibe  gcaerkl  me- 
thod or  buildiog  in  Barbarysnd  in  the  Lenmi, 
■eemi  to  hare  coniiiAied  the  same  from  the 
earliest  a|>ei;"wiih  "large  doors,  spacioas 
chambers,  marble  pare  meals,  cloistered  courts, 
■ometimei  wttb  fouotains  playing  in  the 
midst."  Of  ihia  the  American  traveller  be- 
comet  coQviaced,  hb  bood  a*  he  seis  his  loot 
OD  almost  any  ol  those  parts  of  the  old  world, 
^hero  this  tasle  has  prevailed,  Tor  there  at 
least  some  of  its  feaiares  are  still  10  be  found. 

Such  was  oar  experience  some  years  ago, 
on  landing  at  Gibraltar,  where  many  of  ihe 
dwellings  of  ibe  Spanish  families,  or  Rock 
Scorpions,  as  ihey  ere  commonly  called,  are 
bsilt  so  as  to  enclose  open  squares ;  and  arter- 
wards,  on  visiting  the  remains  of  Pompeii, 
that  plan  was  mncfa  more  general.  This 
form  of  building  we  looked  upon  with  pecu- 
liar interest,  and  for  reasons  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assign. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  something  Tery 
sgrepeble  to  one  ,of  us,  born  and  bred  in  a 
more  angenial  clime,  in  being  reminded  of 
the  perpetuity  of  milder  sessonB.  Tbia  is  a 
distinct  enjoyment  superadded  (0  thai  of  the 
present  pleasure  of  the  free  open  air,  and  un> 
obstructed  view  of  the  Bky,  in  the  seclusioo 
of  home  or  ihe  society  of  ihe  family.  Bui 
beyond  (his  is  another  source  of  grati  Ilea  lion. 
Affecting  HBsoctations  are  awakened  of  some 
of  the  most  inieresling  B<:eneB,  events  and 
personages  mentioned  in  that  femiiy  and  na- 
tiuaal  book  .nf  Americans— the  Bible.  The 
aigbi  of  such  a  dwelling  impresses  us  with 
distinct  ideas  uf  many  circumstnaces  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  from  our 
childhood. 

The  print  above  given  shows  one  of  (he 


open  eourcs  which  an  eastern  hoase  endoaes ; 
and  alihough  in  respect  to  size,  height,  nnm- 
her,  tumiiure,  decorations,  and  appurtenan- 
ces, there  was  and  still  is  much  variety,  the   ' 
'the  general   character  in  all   cases  is    the 
same;  seclusion,  shade,  light,  fresh  air,  and 
a  view  of  the  sky.    To  ihese  may  be  added, 
suSicieDt  protectioa  from  the  rain  in  mild  ! 
ctimales,  or  at  lesst  for  most  parts  uf  the  ) 
years.    In  Spain  this  style  of  building  pre-  S 
vails,  having  been  perpetuated  by  the  Moors,  ) 
and  probably  extended  by  them,  nlihougli,  no 
douhi,  introduced  by  ibe  Romans.   The  Span- 
iards and  Portugueee,  in  their  turn,  carried  it 
with  them  to  America.    In  monasteries  it  is 
very   conspicuous,  being  exactly  adapted   to 
the  seclusion  chiefly  aimed  a(  in  those  insti' 
tations.    The  term  cloister,  (a  closed  or  en- 
closed place,)  expresses  such  a  court  as  we 
are  speakiug  of,  formed  ou  the  large  scale, 
appropriate  to  a  monastery  or  a  nunnery. 

The  principal  defect  which  we  find  in  a  ] 
building  constructed  on  ibis  plan,  is  that  it 
shuts  out  the  view  of  everything  without.    It 
is  true  that,  in  most  cities  where  it  prevails, 
the  streis  are  narrow,  diriy,  and  unattraciire  ; 
yet,  such  are  our  habits,  that  we  cannot  easi- 
ly become  reconciled  lu  that  degree  uf  seclit-  i 
sion  at  all  times  which  ii  usually  secure*. 
The  front  bnlconies  which  in  some  cases  are 
placed  over  the  streets,  do  001  wholly  supply  < 
the  defect,  in  our  view  at  least.    If  we  may  \ 
judge  from  the  streets  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneura,  bO  far  as  they  have  been  exhnmed, 
the   Koman   sireels  presented   lew  or  no  at- 
tractions.     The    Mahomedans'  jealousy  of- 
fers the    Turks,  Arabs,  and  Moors,  another 
motive  for  aduiiiiing  few  01  do  front  win- 
dows. 
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Our  print  i»  by  no  means  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  I  lie  ordinary,  or  even  the  belter  class 
of  dwellings  construcied  on  this  plan,  either 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  limes.  It  is  qaiie  loo 
large  and  magnificent  for  anything  less  than 
a  noble  residence,  or  a  public  instiiuiion. 
The  finest  houses  in  Pompeii  show  no  court 
of  half  this  magnitude  or  richness,  although 
some  of  ihera  have  more  than  one.  In  gen» 
eral  they  are  small  and  plain,  ot  one  low  sto- 
ry, with  a  simple  colonnade,  a  roof  pro- 
jeciing  over  head,  a  paved  centre,  sloping 
genily  to  carry  off  the  rain,  and  sometimes 
wiih  a  well,  defended  by  a  circular  curb  of 
white  marble. 

Many  minute  descriptions,  with  numerous 
fine  colored  drawings,  illustrating  the  forms, 
plans,  decorations  and  furniture  of  the  dwel- 
lings of  Pompeii,  are  to  be  seen  in  GelTs  vo- 
lumes on  that  subject.  Others  might  be  re- 
ferred to.  but  that  abounds  with  remarks  and 
explanations,  from  which  intelligent  readers 
of  all  classes  will  derive  great  satisfaction. 
Many  points  it  would  be  well  if  our  builders 
and  other  mechanics  were  acquainted  with. 
One  practice  we  will  here  allude  to,  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans.  They  often 
made  their  doors  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  and  this  (as  will  be  understood  on 
a  little  reHeciion)  made  them  shut  them- 
selves. This  form,  if  adopted  by  us,  would 
effectually  supersede  the  use  of  springs,  pul- 
leys and  weights,  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, the  endless  inconveniences  arising 
from  their  neglect:  the  expense  of  fueli  chills, 
colds,  coughs,  consumptions,  and  other  dis- 
.  eases,  which,  in  our  climate  are  the  necessa- 
ry results. 

With  respect  to  the  Turkish  houses  of  the 
present  day.  Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  in  conformity 
with  other  travellers,  that  a  porch  or  gateway 
with  seat!  on  both  sides  opens  upon  the  street, 
and  leads  to  the  court,  which  is  furnished 
with  benches  for  the  reception  of  visiters  by 
the  master.  This  '*  resembles  the  Impluviumt 
or  Cava  (Edium  of  the  Romans,  both  of  them 
being  open  to  the  weather,  and  giving  light 
to  the  house.  When  many  people  are  to  be 
admitted,  as  upon  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage^  &c,  the  court  is  the  usual  place  of  re- 
ception, and  is  accordingly  strewed  with  mats 
and  carpets.  Being  also  called  Woostt  (the 
middle  of  the  house,)  literally  answering  to 
*•  To  Mtsortf^*  (the  midst,)  mentioned  in  Luke 
T.  5,  19,  it  is  probable  that  the  place  where 
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our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  were  accustom- 
ed to  give  their  instructions  might  have  been 
in  the  like  situation:  that  is,  in  the  area, or 
quadrangle,  of  one  of  this  kind  of  houses.** 

In  the  Summer  season,  and  upon  all  occa- 
sions where  a  large  company  is  to  be  recdr- 
ed,  it  is  commonly  sheltered  from  the  beat  or 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  by  a  velum,  um- 
brella, or  veil,  which  being  expanded  on  ropes 
from  one  side  of  the  parapet  wall  to  the  other, 
which  may  be  folded  or  unfolded  at  pleasure. 
The  Psalmist  seems  to  allude  either  to  the 
tents  of  the  Bedoueens,  or  to  some  covering 
of  this  kind,  in  his  beautiful  expression,  of 
spreading  out  the  heavens  as  a  veil  or  cur- 
tain. 

The  court  is  for  the  most  part  surrounded 
with  a  cloister,  as  the  Com  (Edtum  of  ihe 
Romans  wiih  a  FerislyUum,  or  colonnade: 
over  which,  when  the  bouse  has^two  or  more 
stories,  there  is  a  gallery  erected,  oftfie  wme 
dimensions  with  the  cloister,  leaving;  a  balos* 
trade,  or  else  a  pieces  of  carved  or  latticed 
work  going  round  about,  to  prevent  people 
from  falling  from  it  into  the  court.  From  the 
cloisters  and  galleries  we  are  conducted  into 
large,  spacious  apartments,  of  the  rame 
length  with  the  court,  but  seldom  or  nerer 
communicating  with  another.  One  of  them 
frequently  serves  a  whole  family,  pariicularlf 
when  a  father  indulges  his  married  cliildreo 
to  live  with  him,  or  when  several  pertoos 
join  in  the  rent  of  the  same  house.  Whence 
it  is,  that  the  cities  in  these  countries,  which, 
in  general  are  much  inferior  in  bigness  to  those 
of  Europe,  yet  are  so  exceedingly  populous, 
that  great  numbsrs  of  people  are  alwap 
swept  away  by  the  plague,  or  any  other  con- 
tagious distemper.  A  mixture  of  families  of  ; 
this  kind  seems  to  be  spoken  of  by  Maimooi'  ^ 
des,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  upon  1  Cor-  ; 
inthians,  10,  v.  16. 

*«  In  houses  of  better  fashion,  these  cham- 
bers, from  the  middle  of  the  wall  downward,  J 
are  covered  and  adorned  with  velvet  ordsni'  ; 
ask  hangings  of  white,  blue,  red,  green,  w  ; 
other  colors,  (see  Esther  1,  v.  6,)  suspended  ) 
on  hooks  or  taken  down  at  pleasure ;  but  the  j 
upper  part  is  embellished  with  more  perma-  j 
nent  ornaments,  being  adorned  with  tw  \ 
most  ingenious  wreaihings  and  devices  'a  J 
stucco  and  fret  work.  The  ceiling  is  of  wain-  ( 
scot,  either  very  heavily  painted,  or  else ) 
thrown  into  a  variety  of  pannels,  with  gildw  j 
mouldings,  and  scrolls  of  the  Koran  intermix- 
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ed.  The  ;  rophet  Jeremiah  exclaims  against 
&ome  of  the  eastern  houses,  that  were  "ceiled 
with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermillion." — 
Jer.  12,  V.  84,  The  lioors  were  laid  with 
painted  tiies,  or  plaster  of  terrace;  bat,  as 
these  people  make  little  or  no  use  of  chairs, 
either  sitting  cross-legged,  or  lying  at  length 
upon  the  doois,  they  always  cover  or  spread 
ihem  over  with  carpels,  which  for  the  most 
pan  SVe  of  the  richest  materials.  Along  the 
Rides  of  the  wall  or  floor,  a  range  of  narrow 
beds  or  mattresses  is  often  placed  on  these 
carpets ;  indulgences  that  seem  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  *  stretching  themselves  upon  couch- 
es and  sewing  pillows  upon  arm-holes,*  as 
we  have  it  expressed  m  Amos,  16,  v.  4, 
and  Ezeliiel  13,  v.  18,:^.  At  one  end  of  each 
chamber  there  is  a  iilile  gallery,  raised  three, 
four  or  Hve  feet  above  the  floor,  with  a  balus- 
trade in  the  front  of  it,  with  a  few  steps 
likewise  leading  up  to  it  Here  they  place 
their  beds,  a  situation  frequently  alluded  in 
the  Scriptures." 

THBOLDlNai/IS^ITIOM  AT  AVIGNON. 

From  the  Rtv.  Ma.  Mitchell's   Observa- 
tions IN  Europe,  in  1844. 

For  the  Amt:rtran  Henny  Magazin*. 
Avignon  is  on  the  east  bank  ol*  the  Rhine. 
It  was  lor  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  See. 
The  palace  of  the  popes  is  a  vast  pile,  now 
considerably  in  ruins,  but  in  Some  parts  en- 
tire. Enough  of  if  remains  to  tell  more  truth 
than  the  popes  would  care  to  have  disclosed, 
either  now  or  at  the  time  it  was  occupied  by 
them. 

Avignon  was  at  that  time  a  considerable 
city,  as  it  long  had  been.  The  arrival  of  the 
pope,  with  his  train,  together  with  all  the  il- 
lustrious  strangers  which  his  court  brought 
together,  ambassadors,  princes,  bishops,  turn- 
ed things  upside  down.  The  population  of 
the  place  was  at  once  doubled,  and  crowded 
to  excess;  its  customs  were  changed,  and  its 
manners  exceedingly  debased.  The  palace 
which  the  popes  built,  corresponded  with 
their  ambition,  and  was  suited  to  their  ends ; 
being  at  once  a  magnificent  palace,  a  terrible 

f prison,  and  a  strong  fortress.  We  went  de- 
iberatel^  through  it,  accompanied  by  a  gran- 
dam  guide,  who  had  grown  old  in  her  office, 
and  who  repeated  her  accustomed  story  of  the 
difierent  afmrtments,  with  the  gestures,  the 
solemn  looks,  the  exclamations,  and  the 
whispers,  that  were  suited  to  the  subject,  as 
it  varied  from  the  cheerful  or  indifferent,  to 
the  pathetic,  the  mysterious  and  the  dia- 
bolical. The  diabolical  abounded.  The 
apartments  most  interesting  to  see  are  those 
which  pertained  to  the  Inquisition. 

In  the  room  called  the  Tribunal  of  the  In- 
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quisUion,  there  is  still  legible  on  the  wall 
against  which  the  judges'  seats  were  placed, 
a  long  Latin  inscription,  signifying  that  there 
was  no  appeal  from  that  tribunal,  and  that 
the  accused  did  not  often  leave  it,  but  to 
go  to  their  punishmenu  In  the  vault  above 
there  were  concealed  lobbies,  in  which  clerks 
sat,  to  note  down  the  responses  of  the  ac- 
cused. The  trial  was  of  course  with  closed 
doors. 

The  Hall  of  Torture  is  in  one  of  the 
Towers.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
cries  of  the  tortured  being  heard  without  the 
wall  of  the  tower,,  which  is  octagonal,  it  is  of 
great  thickness,  and  the  corners  of  the  in- 
terior are  finished  iu  a  kind  ol  conchoidal 
shape,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  all  echo, 
and  reducing  the  noise  of  the  cries  within. 
Yon  here  see  the  oven,  or  furnace,  in  which 
the  accused  were  scorched;  the  stone  basin, 
which  held  the  boiling  water ;  the  place  of 
the  posts  to  which  the  victims  were  attached ; 
and  the  opening  through  which  the  bodies 
were  thrown  down  into  the  pit,  of  great 
depth,  called  the  glaciere,  or  ice-house. 

Chapel  of  the  Inquisition. — I  will  only 
mention  conceminc:  this,  that  the  ceiling  is 
covered  with  religious  paintinss;  that  here, 
ikose  condemned  for  heresy  used  to  come, 
with  a  wax  candle  in  the  band,  to  make 
"amende  honorable,"  (so  says  one  of  my  his- 
torians of  the  place)  before  going  to  their 
punishment ;  and  that  among  the  paintings 
you  see  a  group  of  soldiers  of  the  Inquibiiion 
accompanying  a  heretic  to  his  execution. 

Then  there  is  the  place  called  the  Bucket 
deV  Inquisition;  that  is,  the  wood-house,  or 
the  funeral  pile,  as  you  choose  to  render  it. 
It  was  in  this  bucher,  that  those  were  exe- 
cuted who  were  condemned  to  the  flame>. 
You  here  see  an  iron  chair  on  which  the 
sufferer  was  placed,  clothed  with  a  shirt  dip- 
ped in  sulphur.  The  vault  above  is  still 
blackened  with  the  smoke  of  these  burnings. 

Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. — One  of  these 
is  half  fallen  into  ruins;  another  is  entire. 
Its  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  writ- 
ten by  its  unhappy  inmates,  attesting  their 
innocence  and  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment 

There  is  one  dungeon  belonging  to  this  es- 
tablishment, the  existence  of  which  was  not 
known  till  within  a  very  few  years.  It  is 
deep  and  large,  and  frightful  to  look  into 
through  the  trap  door  above.  Some  repairs 
were  making  in  the  room  over  it,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  floor  being  removed,  one  of  the 
workmen  lost  his  hat  through,  and  on  going 
down  to  get  it,  was  shocked  to  find  himself 
in  a  charnel  house.  Around  him  lay  nine- 
teen ghastly  skeletons,  supposed  to  have  been 
victims  of  the  Inquisition.  I  will  mention 
but  one  more  of  the  apartments,  the  Salle 
Bruleey  or  Burnt  Hall.  This  is  memorable 
for  an  act  of  vengeance  perpetrated  by  one 
of  the  pope's  legates  in  1441.  A  nephew  of 
the  legate  had  insulted  certain  distinguished 
ladies  of  Avignon,  whose  parents  punished 
the  young  man  in  a  mortifying  way.    The 
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le^ie  resolded  to  haTC  revenge,  bui  lo  make 
it  more  complete,  dissembled  his  resentment 
for  several  years.  He  then  made  advances 
10  the  offended  parents,  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation ;  ana  when  it  appeared  to  be  sin- 
cere, he  inviied  to  a  splendid  banquet  ihe  en- 
tire families  of  those  concerned.  A  careless 
faiety  animated  the  repast;  but  while  the 
essert  was  served,  a  ^wiss  entered  to  inform 
the  legate  that  a  foreign  ambassador  solicited 
an  audience  extraordinarv.  He  excused  him- 
self to  the  company,  and  withdrew,  followed 
by  his  officers ;  a'  few  minutes  after,  five 
hundred  persons  were  buried  in  ruins.  All 
that  wmg  A  the  edifice  in  which  the  banquet 
was  furnished,  was  blown  up  with  a  terrible 
explosion. 

Hints  for  Ladles  on  the  Care  of  Flowers* 

THE  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

The  soil  which  we  corsider  best  for  ca- 
meilias,  and  in  which  they  are  grown  by 
them  who  cultivate  them  extensively  in  the 
neighborhood  of  London,  is  a  strong,  rich, 
yellow  loam.  If  it  is  supposed  to  be  too 
retentive  of  moisture,  a  portion  of  peat  or 
bog-earth  and  sand,  is  generally  mixed  with 
it,  and  in  this  compost  the  plants  grow 
vigorously. 

Henderson  puts  in  camellias  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  excepting  when  they  are  ma- 
king young  wood.  He  puts  fifty  cuttings 
in  a  pot  of  sand,  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
sets  thein  in  a  cool  place  in  the  back  of  a 
vinery  or  peach-house,  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  then  plunges  them  to  the  brim  in  a 
hot  bed,  while  there  is  a  little  bottom  heat 

The  camellia  may  be  considered  as  a 
hardy  greenhouse  plant,  requiring  only  a 
slight  protection,  like  the  myrtle,  in  very 
severe  weather  ;  but,  although  it  will  thrive 
with  this  kind  of  treatment,  yet  to  grow 
the  varieties  in  the  very  best  manner,  a  great 
degree  of  attention  and  care  is  necessary. 

During  the  tinoe  the  plants  are  in  flow- 
er, when  they  ought,  in  addition,  to  be 
liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  have  a 
degree  of  heat  somewhat  more  than  is  usu- 
ally given  to  greenhouse  plants.  11  this 
heal  is  not  given  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, the  plants  will  not  expand  their  blos- 
soms freely,  and  if  both  (vaterand  heat  are 
not  regularly  applied  after  the  blossoming 
season,  vigorous  shoots  will  not  be  produ- 
ced. 

Where  there  are  conveniencies  for  giving 
the  plants  different  degrees  of  temperature, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  had  during 
all  the  year ;  but  their  natural  time  of  flow- 
ering is  in  the  months  of  February,  March 
and  April;  they  generally  flower  best  when 
grown  in  small  pots  or  tubs. 


Watering. — From  the    time  they  ar-  '• 
potted  until  they  have  finished  their  growth, 
give  them  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Shading. — Never  allow  camellias  to  be 
fully  exposed  tu  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  son. 
Either  place  them  in  a  shady  situation,  or 
throw  a  mat  or  net  over  the  glass,  for  tbej 
invariably  flourish  and  look  better  UDder 
this  than  any  other  treatment 

Casting  Bitds. — The  great  reason  why 
flower  buds  very  often  full  ofi*,  without  pro- 
perly coming  into  bloom,  is  the  too  suddeo 
changes  in  the  temperature  to  which  they 
are  exposed ;  for  instance,  when  the  buds 
are  nearly  ready  to  expand,  a  sudden  heat 
causes  them  to  push  forth  too  rapidly ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  a  decrease  of  warmth  at 
that  time  checks  their  growth; — and  in 
both  cases  causes  them  to  fall. 

Winter  Quarters. — About  the  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October,  or  as 
soon  as  the  weather  begins  lo  be  very  cold 
or  wet,  the  plants  must  be  taken  into  the 
house  or  frame,  or  any  other  cool  but  shel- 
tered situation. 

When  it  is  wished  to  bring  any  of  them 
into  flower,  remove  them  into  an  iocretied 
temperature  ;  this  may  be  done  successive- 
ly, which  will  greatly  prolong  the  flower- 
ing  season.  The  heat  required  to  expand 
the  blossom-buds  is  about  66  degrees 
Fahrenheit  by  day  and  50  by  night.  If 
this  be  attended  to,  and  the  air  never  allow- 
ed to  have  a  much  greater  or  less  heat,  the 
plants  will  continue  in  flower  for  a  great 
length  of  time.  It  should  also  be  mentioo- 
ed,  that  by  this  heat  the  plants  are  not  ex- 
cited to  grow. 

The  camellia  is  so  universally  adtaiired 
that  most  persons  who  have  a  taste  for 
flowers  are  anxious  to  cultivate  it ;  butmaoy 
are  deterred  by  a  supposition  that  unless 
they  have  a  greenhouse  or  conservatort 
they  cannot  possess  so  desirable  an  object 
with  any  degree  of  satisfaction.  Alibougfa 
this  idea  is  very  prevalent,  it  is  by  no  means 
correct :  as  any  person,  having  a  two-ligbt 
frame,  may  grow  it  to  perfection,  indeed, 
by  attending  to  our  directions  it  rosy  ^ 
grown  in  a  dwelling-house. — Gardener  «a^ 
l?raciical  Florist 
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Notice*  of  8bl|t  by  Blrdi. 
From  ihe  London  Nautical  Mag,  for  OcUkr- 
The  use  of  birds  in  carrying  despatch^ 
we  all  know  is  a  very  ancient  praciice,ij" 
has  been  employed  %\ith  much  succeis.  we  ^ 
heard  of  even  a  race  the  other  day  beiwe^" 
the  same  kinds  of  birds  of  diflereni  breed, 
that  confirmed  the  wonderful  power  of lhe« 
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creatures  in  finding  their  homes  from  the 
distance  of  25  miles  at  the  rate  of  about  a 
mile  per  minute.  And  not  many  weeks 
ago  an  account  appeared  in  the  papers  of  a 
bird  arriving  from  Ichaboe,  the  famed  Gua- 
no depot  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  enor- 
mous distance  of  4600  miles.  The  account 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Peacock  is  interesting,  in  so 
far  as  it  gives  a  practical  proof  of  the  a  - 
proach  of  a  vessel  being  accidentally  an- 
nounced at  the  very  port  of  her  destination 
nine  days  before  she  arrived  there,  and 
from  a  distance  of  about  2,000  miles.  The 
amusement  of  thus  sending  ofi*  birds  with 
such  notices  may  be  productive  of  benefit 
to  trade;  but  white  Ve  point  it  out  for  the 
adoption  of  our  nautical  readers,  we  hope 
that  we  shall  not  be  the  means  of  bringing 
down  acts  of  cruelly  on  the  birds,  whose 
powers  of  usefulness  alone  entitle  them  to 
Kind  treatment 

Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co^s  Vessel 
Chiliy  Arica^  June  23(2, 1845. 

On  the  25th  of  May  last,  Capt  Farlejr, 
of  the  Ann  Baldwin,  lying  the  port  of  Iqui- 
que,  (105  miles  to  the  southward  of  this,) 
ob^rved  a  Cape  pigeon  flying  about  the 
bay  with  a  piece  of  wood  dangling  from  its 
neck,  and  sent  the  mate  after  it,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  it  by  a  blow  with  an 
oar  without  kii  ing  it,  and  having  taken 
off  the  piece  of  wood,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy,  the  bird  was  set  at  liberty 
again  in  conformity  with  the  request  writ- 
ten on  the  billet — 

BRIG 

CAMANA, 

L  HOODLESS,  COMdr., 

Lat  50  S.,  Long.  68  W. 

On  thb  revkrsb  side — 
"  AUow  the  bearer  to  pass.    Hay  1845." 

Capt.  Farley  on  writing  to  his  consignees 
at  this  port  mentioned  the  circumstance,  not 
knowing  that  the  Camana  was  actually 
bound  to  Arica,  and  Capt  Hoodless,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  much  astonished  to  find 
on  his  arrival  nine  days  after  the  pigeon, 
that  the  messenger  had  taken  so  happy  a 
direction  in  its  flight.  The  piece  of  wood 
was  given  to  me  in  Iquique  to  take  down  to 
Arica,  and  Capt.  H.  immediately  recog. 
nized  it  as  the  same  which  he  had  fastened 
to  the  neck  of  a  Cape  pigeon  ofl*Cape  Horn 
on  the  5th  of  May,  an  entry  of  the  circum- 
stance having  been  made  in  the  ship's  log 
on  that  day  by  the  mate.  The  inscriptions 
were  etched  in  with  a  fork  to  the  soft  fir. 


and  afterwards  inked  over  so  that  they  had 
not  8ufl*ered  in  the  least  from  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

I  should  strongly  recommend  to  all  com- 
manders of  vessels  this  practice  of  billeting 
Cape  pigeons*;  from  the  parallels  of  25  to 
60  degrees  south  they  abound,  and  may  be 
caught  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  re- 
quired, by  simply  towing  a  piece  of  twine 
with  a  cork  at  the  end  of  it,  in  which  they 
entangle  their  wings,  and  it  would  only  be 
an  amusement  to  despatch  one  every  day  at 
noon,  with  the  ship's  position,  6ec.,  as  by 
this  simple  means  vessels  could  be  reported  ; 
for  the  birds,  although  encumbered  still  fol- 
low  in  the  tracks  or  wakes  of  vessels  they 
meet  with.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
with  a  frill  of  red  flannel  round  itj  neck, 
following  the  vessel  I  was  on  board  of,  al- 
though  it  had  not  been  put  on  by  any  of  our 
crew. 

In  a  calm  they  may  be  caught  by  hand, 
by  sprinkling  a  little  fat  over  the  side;  m 
"feet,  by  this  mode  you  may  single  out  any 
particular  bird :  for  unlike  any  other  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  except  the  liooby  or  pen- 
guin on  shore,  (or  the  former  when  roosting 
on  the  yards  or  rigging  at  night,)  they  wiU 
allow  tnemselves  to  be  captur^  two  or  three 
times  consecutively,  if  not  ill  treated.  I  re. 
member  an  instance  of  this  kind  on  board 
this  steamer  in  the  port  of  Copiapo  ;  a  num- 
ber of  them  had  followed  tne  vessel  from 
ofl*  Valparaiso,  and  whilst  at  anchor  some 
of  the  passengers  amused  themselves  by 
catching  these  birds  by  hand,  ofl* the  accom- 
modation ladder,  put  tine  a  piece  of  cloth 
like  a  poncho  over  their  heads,  and  letting 
them  go  again ;  but,  on  sprinkling  more 
fat  over  the  side  they  still  came  back,  and 
were  caught  a  second  time.  They  appear 
to  have  no  fear,  and  on  being  taken,  merely 
utter  a  croaking  sound  like  a  young  raven, 
and  discharge  from  their  beaks  al)out  a 
teaspoon ful  of  clear  oil. 

The  Cape  Pigeon  is  a  very  pretty  bird  ; 
it  is  mottled,  black  and  white  in  the  \h  nds, 
the  black  spot  being  oval,'all  under  the  belly 
and  wines  it  is  white,  the  head  and  legs 
black.  J'here  is  another  variety  of  an  a>h 
color  without  spots.  They  much  resemble 
the  common  pigeon,  but  are  not  so  large  ; 
they  fly  very  swiftly,  without  any  apparent 
exertion,  and  seem  never  to  tire  ;  for  what- 
ever rate  a  vessel  is  sailing  or  steaming  at, 
they  fly  across  and  across  the  wake,  and 
follow  day  and  night  for  hundreds  .of 
leagues.  I  have  never  met  them  north  of 
the  line.  Geo.  Peacock, 

(See  No.  1.  page  4 thy  of  this  Magazine.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eruption  of  Hfxla— The  Kjobenhavns- 
post,  a  Danish  journal,  gives  the  following 
account    of  the    new  eruption    of  Mount 
Hecla :— *  Hecla,  after  reposing  80  years, 
threatens,  according    to  private   letters,  to 
ravage  Iceland.     In  the  nighi  of  the  1st  of 
September,  a  frightful  subterranean  groan- 
ing filled  the  inhabitants  around  it  \yith  ter- 
ror.    This  continued  till  mid-day  on  the  2d, 
when  the  mountain  burst  in  two  places  with 
a  horrible   crash,  and    vomitied   masses  of 
fire.     In  former  times  these  explosions  came 
from  the  summit,  where  Hecla  has  no  regu- 
larly formed  crater  ;  but  this  lime  torrents 
of  lava  flowed  down   two   gorges  on   the 
flanks  of  the  mountain.— Letters  from  Reik- 
jayfk  ofthe  13ih  slates  that  up  to  that  day 
no  great  damage  had  been  done  in  the  Sys- 
sels  of  Rangervalla    and  Arnds,  situated 
cloj>e  to    the  mountain,   inasmuch   as  the 
openings  whence  the   ignited  masses  issue 
are  fortunately  on  the  north  and  north- vyest 
sides,  and  consequently,  took  that  direction, 
in  which  there   is  nothing  but  barren  hea- 
ther.    B  sides,  the  wind  having  consequent- 
ly blown   from  the   south   and  -south. west, 
has  driven  th<»  ashes  and  du>t  towards   the 
opposite  points.     From  the  clouds  of  smoke 
and  vapour  the  top  ofthe  volcano  could  not 
be  seen.     The  sheep   on   the   hea  hs  were 
driven  down  on  the  plains,  hut  n^t  till  seve- 
ral of  them  were  burnt.     The  waters  ofthe 
n<  i^hboriiig   rivers   n»'ar  the  erupt  on  he- 
came  so  h«.t  thai  the  fish  were  killed,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  any   one  to   ford  them 
even  on  horseback.     Although  the  lava  and 
as'jes  t<x)k  a  northern    direction,  the   erup- 
tion was  not  known  on  that  side  ofthe  island 
till  after  the    llth,  and  even  as   late  as  the 
15ih  the  people  of  the  Sysells  of  Mule  in 
the  norih  east  were  ignorant  of  it.     In  the 
western  parts,  the  noise  accompanying  the 
eruption  was  dis'inctly  heard,   like  the  roll- 
ing of  distant  thunder.     Nothing  was  heard 
at  Beikiavik. 

Accounts  from  Openhagen  appear  in 
some  degree  to  corrol)orate  the  statement 
which  is  mentionol  in  the  English  papeis, 
of  the  probability  that  a  severe  volcanic 
eruption  had  occurred  in  Iceland. — ^Vessels 
recently  arrived  in  Danish  ports  from  the 
vicinity  of  that  northern  island  appear  at 
different  periods  to  have  been  visited  by 
showers  of  combustible  matter,  which  can 
in  no  other  way  be  aocounted  for ;  and  di- 
rect arrivals  from  Iceland  are  anxiously 
looked  for. 

Gold  maybe  beat  into  leaves  so  thin  that 
280,000  will  be  only  an  inch  thick. 


> 

•r 
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France. — The  French  papers  contain 
despatches  from  several  General  officers 
commanding  in  Algeria,  which  confirm  the 
account  previously  published,  that  a  detach* 
ment  of  200  men  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  troops  of  Abd-el-Kader.  Those 
despatches  show  that  the  writers  were  ac- 
tively engaged  wiih  the  Kabylesand  Arabs, 
but  that  they  were  proceeoi ng  satisfacto- 
rily. Government  was  said  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  letters  from  General  Cavignac^ 
affirming  that  the  insurrection  was  confioed 
to  the  province  of  Oran,  and  that  he  had  no 
alarm  for  the  consequences. 

France  has  only  about  200,000  persons 
pos.sessing  the  elective  « franchise;  yet, ex- 
elusive  of  the  army  and  navy  she  has  376, 
483  employes  paid  by  the  budget.  No  coun- 
try in  the  world,  with  the  exception  per* 
haps  of  Spain,  has  so  many  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  different  departments  of  the 
Government;  bnt  they  are  for  the  mast  J 
part  wretchedly  paid.  ) 

A  letter  from  Madrid,  in  the  Times  of  ( 
the  19ih,  dated  October  7,  affirms  that  the  ] 
British  Cabinet  has  formally  notified  those  ) 
of  France  and  Spain  that  the  Queen's  sister  - 
cannot  be  allowed  to  marry  the  Duke  de  i 
Montpensier,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  ] 
Phillipe.  The  Cabin' ts  of  RusNia,  Pn*  | 
sia,  Austria,  and  Portugal  are  declared  to  . 
be  alike  opp'Sed  lo  the  marriage  Oddly  ; 
enough,  the  same  leiter  asseits  that  theal-  j 
liance  was  agrefrd  on  between  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  King  Louis  Phillipe,  during  the 
Idbt  visit  ofthe  former  at  Fu.  ' 

The  Vintage  in  Portugal  — The  Don-  \ 
ro  vintage  is  report(  d  to  be  ahno>l  a  com. 
pleie  failure  this  >ear,  the  grap<8  aierot- 
ten  in  some  parts,  and  quite  green  iiioihrr^ 
owing  to  the  varuible  weather  during  the  ; 
summer,  and  the  lute  heavy  lain^.  ; 

A  vessel  called  the  George  Palmer,  ar-  ; 
rived  at  Liverpool  with  n  cargo  of  20t>  toas ) 
of  guano,  and  100  tons  of  ^ubstancc  which, 
it  is  believed,  is  chrystalyzed  ammonia. 

The  present  Ho'iSe  of  Commons  mj 
continue  in  being  until  the  autumn  of  1647, 
and  from  actual  appearance,  there  is  no  rca-  i 
son  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  dissolved  much 
before  that  lime.  i 

The  Hamburg  Gazette  states,  from  Rig*j 
that  the  cholera  has  appeared  in  LivoDiii 
and  caused  many  deaths.  \ 

Mrs.  Fry,  who  for  so  many  years  dero-  ; 
ed  her  time  and  her  purse  to  meliorate  j 
the  miseries  of  the  inmates  of  varioitf  j 
prisons,  died  last  month,  after  a  protracted  j 
illness.  I 
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The  Constitutional  states  that  the  Prince 
de  Joinviile  is  to  have  a  command  in  the 
approaching  campaign,  and  that  he  b  to 
cruise  hefore  Tangier  and  Magadore  to  pro- 
tect the  subjects  of  France. 

A  vessel  arrived  in  the  Thames  with  a 
cargo  of  Dutch  cheese,  having  upwards  of 
34,000  of  them. 

In  Parii^  there  are  396  newspapers,  with 
700,000  subscribers,  and  in  the  departments 
of  France  898,  with  about  350,000  subscri- 
bers. 


JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 


THB  SOLAN  GOOSB* 

From  MariirCs  Voyage  to  St,  Kilda* 

The  Solan  gouse  equals   a  common  goose 

in  biguess.     It  is  by  measure  from  the  tip  of'' 

the  bill  to  ihe  extremity  of  the  foot,  thirty- 

fuur  inches  long,  and    to  the  end  of  the  tail 

thirty-uine  ;  the  wings  extend  very  far,  there 

being  seventy-iwu  inches  distance  between 

tiie  extreme  tips;  its  bill  is  long,  straight,  of 

a  dark  culur,  a   little   crooked  at  the   puint; 

behind  the  eyes  the  skin  at   the  side  of  the 

head  is  hare  uf  feathers,  the   ears  small,  the 

eyes  hazel-culond  ;  ii  has  lour  toes,  the  feet 

and  legs  black   as  far  as  they  are   bare;  the 

pliuaaire  is  thai   of  a   goose.     The  color  of 

ihe  uld  ones  is  while  all  over,  excepiins:  the 

exdeiae  lip  of  the  wings  which  are  black, 

and  the  tup  of  .he  head,  which  is  vellovv,  as 

some    ihiiik    the  effed    of  age.     The  vouiig 

ones  are  ot  a  dark  brown  color,  luriiinu  white 

after  they  are  a  year  old  ;  its  eg^  is  xuiewhat 

less  iliHU  ihat  of  a  land  goose,  small  at  each 

end,  and  casts  a  thick  scarf,  and   has  little  or 

no  yolk  ;  the  inhabitunts  arc  accustomed  to 

drink  it  raw,  having  from  experience  found  it 

very  pectoral  and  cephalic. 

1  he  Solan  fi^eese  hatch  by  turns.  When  it 
returns  from  fishing  it  carries  five  or  six  her- 
rings in  its  gorget,  all  entire  and  undigested: 
U|>on  its  ariival  at  the  nest,  the  hatching 
fowl  put  its  head  in  the  tisher's  throat,  and 
pulls  out  the  tish  with  its  bill  as  with  a  pin- 
cer,  and  that  with  a  very  great  noise,  which 
I  had  occasion  frequently  to  observe.  'J  hey 
continue  to  pluck  grass  ior  their  nests  from 
their  coming  in  March  till  the  young  fowl  is 
ready  to  Hy  in  August  or  September,  accord- 
ing as  the  inhabiiants  take  or  leave  the  first 
or  second  eggs. 

Ii  is  remarkable  they  never  pluck  ffrass 
but  on  a  windy  day  ;  the  reason  the  inhabi- 
tants give  for  this  is,  that  a  windy  day  is 
their  vacation  from  fishing,  and  they  bestow 
it  upon  this  employment,  which  proves  fatal 
to  many  of  them ;  for  after  their  taiigue,  ihey 
ofieu  fall  asleep,  and  the  inhabitants,  taking 
the  opportunity,  are  ready  at  hand  to  knock 
them  on  the  head.  Their  food  is  chiefly  her- 
ring  and  mackarel.  English  hooks  are  oAen 
iound  in  the  stomachs  ofboiti  young  and  old 


Solan  geese,  though  none  of  these  kind  are 
used  nearer  than  the  isles  twenty  leagues 
distant ;  this  may  happen  either  from  the  fish 
pulling  away  the  hooks  from  those  isles,  and 
then  going  to  St.  Kilda,  or  by  their  being  car- 
ried thither  by  the  old  geese. 

The  Solan  geese  hare  always  some  of 
their  number  keeping  centryr  in  the  night,  and 
if  they  are  surprised,  as  it  often  happens, 
all  the  flock  are  taken  one  after  another ;  but 
if  the  centinel  be  awake  at  the  approach  of 
the  creeping  fowlers,  and  hear  a  noise,  it 
cries  softly  grog,  grog,  at  which  the  flock 
move  not ;  but  if  the  centinel  sees  or  hears 
the  fowler  approaching,  he  cries  bir,  -bir, 
which  should  seem  to  import  danger,  since 
immediately  after  the  whole  tribe  takes  wing, 
leaving  the  fowler  alone  on  the  rock,  to  re- 
turn home,  all  his  labor  for  that  nfght  being 
spent  in  vain.  Besides  this  way  of  stealing 
upon  them  in  the  night  time,  they  are  also 
catched  in  common  gins  of  horse-hair,  from 
which  they  struggle  Jess  to  extricate  them- 
selves than  any  other  fowl,  notwithstanding 
their  size  and  strength,  they  are  also  caught 
in  the  herring  loches  with  a  board  set  on 
purpose  to  float  above  water,  upon  it  a  her- 
ring is  fixed,  which  the  goos^e  perceivhig, 
flies  up  to  a  competent  height,  till  finding 
himself  in  a  straight  line  above  the  fish,  bends 
hi^  course  perpendicularly,  pierci  ig  the  air 
as  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  hits  the  board,  into 
which  he  runs  his  bill  with  ail  hisjbrce,  and 
is  irrecoverably  taken. 


Receipt  No.   1  ol   \hc  CMk  uf  tbc  late  Sir 

4|.)8t  ph  Bank". 

BOSTON  PUDDING. 

Peel  Ii  dozen  good  apples, ^  take  out  the 
cores,  cut  them  small,  put  iheiu  uito  a  siew- 
pan,  which  will  ju:>t  hold  iheui,  with  a  liiile 
water,  and  a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  and 
the  peel  of  a  lemon ;  siew  over  a  slow  tire 
till  quite  soft,  then  sweeten  with  tnoisi  sugar, 
and  pass  it  through  a  hair  sieve;  a  pound  of 
eood  butter,  half  a  numieg,  the  peel  ol  n 
lemon  grated,  and  ihe  juice  of  one  leuion, 
beat  all  well  together ;  line  the  inside  ol  liie 
pie  dish  with  good  pufi  paiiie.  Bake  it  half 
an  hour. 


AsTKOROMicAL. — All  the  planets,  except 
mercury,  are  now  above  our  horizon  at  7  lu 
the  evening,  and  four  can  be  seen  with  ihe 
naked  eye:  Jupiter  in  the  east,  Mars  in  the 
Southeast,  Saturn  a  few  degrees  farther  west, 
and  Venus  in  the  Southwest.  Between  Ju- 
piter and  Mars,  Herschel  holds  its  course,  but 
IS  not  distinguishable  without  telescopic  as- 
sistance.— Steeled. 


Flight  of  a  Prophet.— William  Smith  of 
the  Patriarch's  family  has  fled  from  Nauvoo, 
and  is  now  in  St.  Louis,  under  the  protection 
of  some  friends.  The  patriarch  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Voung  and  those  acting  with 
him  have  been  privy  to  all  of  the  crimes 
which  have  been  perpetrated  in  Nauvoo. 
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F\frtke  Am^riewi  P0mmf  Magazine, 

When  seated  at  life's  banquet  feast, 

Pleasares  before  us  spread, 
How  oft  inirudes  that  quiet  guest, 

The  memVy  of  the  dead  ! 

The  dead,  our  long  lost  sleeping  dead, 
Dear  friends  once  from  U8  torn ; 

How  rises  each  cold  pillow'd  head. 
With  looks  which  once  were  worn ! 

How  life-like  are  those  pleasing  smiles. 
Those  brilliant  eyes,  that  seem 

To  pierce  the  heart  that  now  beguiles 
''ts  sorrows  in  the  dream ! 

We  turn  with  open  arms  to  clasp ; 

But  effort  breaks  the  charm ; 
Oh  God !  eludes  our  searching  grasp 

That  dear  returning  form ! 

In  vain  we  stifle  tears  that  blind, 

In  vain  we  turn  away, 
'Tis  truth,  *tis  mournful  truth  we  find 

In  solemn  stern  array. 

Ah  thus  we  dream  and  thus  we  griere. 
And  thus  we  backward  tread. 

As  often  comes,  without  our  leave. 
The  mem'ry  of  the  deiid. 

J.  M« 


■*• 


A  Home  Without  a  Sister. 

Who,  that  has  been  deprived  of  a  sister, 
can  reflect  upon  the  closing  scenes  of  her 
mortal  existence,  without  the  deepest  sorrow 
and  sadness  of  heart  ?    A  month,  perhaps  a 
short  week  since,  and  she  wos  among  the 
living ;  there  was  the  same  cheerful  counte- 
nance ;  the  same  joyous  spirit ;  the  same  care 
and  thought  for  the  interest  of  those  whose 
happy  lot  it  was  to  enjoy  her  society.     But 
she  is  gone,  and  how  sad  the  change !    The 
returning  brother  will  meet  no  more  her  wel- 
come smile.    He  visits  ihe  home  of  his  child- 
hood with  a  heavy  heart.    He  approaches  the 
threshold,  and  looks  upon  a  strangers  coun- 
tenance;  he  listens,  and  a  stranger's  voice 
falls  upon  his  ear.     He  fancies,  for  once  that 
it  is  all  a  dream  ;  he  passes  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  seeking  in  vain  for  the  departed  one. 
She  is  not  there  !    Oh  !  what  agony  tills  bis 
breast !  what  melancholy  is  resting  upon  his 
spirit!    His  once  happy  home  has  now  no 
cnarms,  no  comforts,  no  allurements  /or  him* 

«This  is  the  desert,  this  the  solitude : 
The  vale  funeral,  the  sad  cypress  gloom.'*| 

It  may  be  an  index  of  a  weak  mind  (in  the 
opinion  of  some)  to  weep  on  such  an  occasion ; 
but  weeping  is  the  readiest  relief  to  a  heart 
too  full  for  utterance. 

**  Flow  forth  afresh  my  tears." 

To  him  who  is  still  the  recipient  o(  a  sis- 
ter's kiudness  and  attention ;  a  sharer  in  her 


sympathies,  her  love  and  affections,  these 
thoughts  may  seem  idle  and  visionary ;  but 
they  are  sad,  sober  truths,  and  in  a  mourning 
brother,  one  who  has  been  brought  to  feel  too 
keenly  the  pangs  of  sundered  ties  of  sisterly 
affection,  cannot  doubt  their  reality. 
--'{Selected.) 

Lajcb  Superiob  Mines— a  correspondent 
of  the  Cleveland  Herald  writes  from  the  Sault 
St.  Marie  as  follows  :-^ 

**  I  have  seen  heading  towards  this  mineral 
region  ex-Cabinet  Ministers  and  Governors, 
Congressmen   and    Professors,   Banker^  and 
Capitalists,    'Adventurers,     Woodmen    aod 
Miners ;  and  I  have  seen  them  on  their  re- 
turn with  their  *  pockets  full  of  rocks.'— 
That  this  region  abounds  in  copper  ore  to  is 
inexhaustable  extent,  and  of  a  quality  vastly 
superior  to  any  elsewhere  discovered,  are  not 
matters  of  conjecture.    This  is  now  positirelr 
known,  and  that  gold  and  silver  also  aboaod, 
recent  explorations  abundantly  establish.    In 
this  greedy  scramble  for  sudden  weaUn,  in 
which  all  men  are  more  or  less  ioclined  to 
engage,  some  will  obtain  it  and  others  will 
be  disappointed.    But  the  existence  and  lo- 
cality of  this  mineral  wealth  are  no  new  dis- 
covery.    In  16.^0,   Father  Aliauez  heard  of 
the  existence  of  a  '  mass  of  pure  copper*  on 
the  Southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  tod 
searched  for  it.— And  as  earlv  as  1721,  sajs 
Charlevoix,  the  bracelets  of  the  Indians,  the 
candlesticks,  crosses  and  censors  were  made 
for  the  use  of  the  Churchy  by  a  ffoldsmiih  at 
the  **  Sardtj'**  from  the  masses  of  pure  coffer 
found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,"* 

Sehduhg  Icb  to  China. — The  ship  Areatiu, 
from  Boston,  for  Hong  Kong,  carries  cot  t 
cargo  of  ice,  the  first  regular  car^  we  be- 
lieve, which  has  ever  gone  Irom  this  coaatry 
to  China.  Ice  houses  liave  been  set  opti 
Hong-Kong,  and  arrangemeota  made  for  the 
reception  and  sale  of  American  ice  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  She  Areatus  takes  oot 
about  600  tons— all  of  it  •*  Wenham  Lake''  ice. 

MAKITFACTURbS    IN    GEORGIA. — The  Chtlf 

koochie  has  now  in  the  course  of  erection  on 
its  banks  several  fine  establishments.  The 
Columbus  Enquirer  says: — The  mannfcc- 
turing  excitement  is  rather  on  the  increase. 
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venuet ;  Wbfl^  th^  heigkl.  of  ihc  walte  and 
he  size  and  number  of  pagodas  rising  above 
h^m,  accord  with  the  extent  of  a  largt 
iiy,  and  the  devotion  of  the  people  of 
hat  benighted  land  to  iht  ^vorship  of  that 
dols. 

The  course  of  the  Canal  along  the  city 
iraU  is  in  view,  with  *  specimens  of  soma  of 
ha  rarioua  boats  wbieh  navigate  it. 

The  grand  Canal  of  China  is  one  of  tfae 
>bieots  whieb  nat«faHy  eioiie  our  most  lire. 
,y  curiosity.  So  much  have  we  to  do  with 
Bvorks  of  this  kind  of  late  years  in  our  own 
country,  and  so  manifest  are  ihe  advantages 
which  they  afibrd»  that  we  feel  qualiOed  to- 
judge  of  them,  while  we  are  eager  to  lenm 
the  details  of  their  constrnction,  use,  and 
management  in  foreign  lands,  and  especially 
among  a  peoplt  so  peculiar  as  the  Chinese. 

The  canal  of  China  extends  from  Lintsiog- 
chow,  in  Shantung,  beyond  the  Yellow  River/ 
and  has  for  its  principal  feeder,  the  Hun  bo, 
which  poors  in  its  waters  on  the  summit  lev^ 
el.  What  is  verj:  remarkaWe,  this  stream 
comes  in  with  such  force*  that,  after  striking 
against  a  bulHbead  of  solid  stmie-work,  it 
divides,  and  flows  in  both  directions  in  a  ecMr- 

reiU. 

In  a  Chinese  manuscript  volume,  written 
by  a  oDgol  historian,  named  Rascfaid  tid- 
den,  A.  D.,  1307,  and  translated  by  Messrs. 
Von  Hammer  k  Kiaproth,  gives  the  follow- 
ing descrlpiion  of  U  :— **  Ships  can  navigate 
it ;  and  it  is  forty  tiays'  jouniey  in  length. 
Wbeu  the  shij^s  arrive  at  the  sluices,  they 
are  raised  up,  whatever  be  their  size,  by 
means  of  machines,  and  then  they  are  let 
down  on  the  other  side  into  ibe  waier."  This, 
according  to  the  accounts  given  by  the  En- 
glish ambassadors  who  navigated  it  on  their 
way  to  Faking,  is  an  acearaie  description  of 
the  practice  at  the  present  day. 

We  copy  the  ibUowiog  from  the  work  of 
Gov.  Davis  of  Uoog  Kong. 

"  Many  perions,  and  among  the  rest  Dr. 
Abel,  hftva  not  been  disposed  to  estimate  very 
hi|^ly  th^  hibor  and  ingetuity  displayed  in 
theconsiruciiottof  that  artib(;ial  chauuel.  He 
observes,  *  This  famous  monument  of  tndiis- 
try,  considered  simply  as  a  channel  of  com* 
mtfnicatioA  between  different  parts  of  the 
em4)irei  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  oveV'^ 
rated^aa  an  example  of  ihe  immense  power 
of  human  labor  and  of  human  art.  In  every 
part  of  its  course  it  passes  through. alluvial 
soil,  readily  penetrated  by  the  tools  of  work- 
men, and  is  iniersecied  by  numerous  streams. 


It  would  be  diflBcnlt  to  fmd  any  pan  of  it  car 
ried  through  twenty  miles  of  country  unaided 
by  tributary  rivers.    The  sluices  which  kvep 
its  necesbary  level  are  of  the  rudest  coDsirot* 
tion :  buttresses  formed  of   blocks  uf  fttone, 
with  grooves  fitted  with  thick  planks,  are  the 
only  locks  of  the  Imperial  ctf  nat.    It  is  neither 
earri«d  throach  Any  mountain  nor  over  any 
valley.'    Much  of  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
oonftrmed  by  the  observation  of  Dn  Hside, 
that  *  in  all  that  space  there  were  neuher  bUli, 
qmurriaB»  n«r  rocks,  which  gave. the  workmn 
any  trouble  either  to  level  or  to  peneirtie.' 
But  if  the  canal  is  admitted  to  be  a  work  of 
high  national  utility  in  more  lights  than  ooe, 
the  siniplicitv  of  the  means  by  which  the  end 
was  attained  can  scarcely  be  considered  to 
derogate  from  its  merit :  it  would  seem,  oo 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  proof  of  the  sagseiif 
with  which' the  plan  was  formed.  ^ 

The  following  account  of  the  proeesi  of  ] 

crossing    the    Yellow    river,    at    the   poiot  s 

where    it    is    intersected    bv    the   canal,  h  / 

given  from  two  unpublished  journals  of  the  I 

last  English  embassy.    'On  our  left  (proceed-  j 

ing  sooth)  w^  a  stream  called  the  Mew  Silt  | 

river,  which,  like  the  canal,  opened  into  the  { 

Yellow  river ;  and  on  our  fight  we  bad  lor  i 

several  day«,  very  dose  to  us,  the  Velkw  j 

river  itself,  which,  just  before  this  point  of  ^ 

junction  with  the  canal,  suddenly  luros  ncrtb* 

eastward,  after  having  run  in  a  southeaeierly  j 

direction.    When  we  had  been  a  short  lioie  ^ 

at  anchor,  during  which  interval  some  ot  the  ) 

chief  maitdarius  visited  the  ombasvador,  we 

all  goi  under  weigh,  and  prepared  to  cross  the 

famous  Ho&ng-ho.    All  the  boats  ou  eDiering  i 

the  river,  struck  right  across  the  stream  with-  j 

out  observing  any  order,  and  gained  the  o(^  > 

posite  bank  in  less  than  an  hour.    The  wet-  : 

ther  being  fine  and  moderate,  and  the  water  \ 

perfectly  smooth,  our  buatmen  were  not  h> 

particulsir  in  ihe  observance  of  their  cereiuo- 

nies  and  libatiuM  on  the  passage  of  tlie  rim  ; 

as  jtbose  of  the  last  embassy  :  but  every  host,  : 

I  believe,  burnt  a  ftw  pieces  of  gill  psper,  . 

^d  let  off  a  volley  of  eruckers  in  honor  U  { 

the  occasion.     'Ibe  breadth  of  the  river  is  ^ 

\  this  part  was  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile ) 

per  hour,  but  the  water  not  much  more  msd<  J 

dy  or  \ellow  at  this  point  tlian  it  has  hcea  ^ 

observed  in  the  Peiho  and  elsewhere.  J 

The  stream  wa&ceriamly  violent,  and  €•^  { 

ried  us  down  a  considerable  distance  before ' 

we  could  reach  the  op|»osite  bank,  which  wu 

lined  with  a  sreat  number  of  boats,  of  fsriosi 

shapes  and  dimensions,  some  of  them  heuig 

constructed   exactly   in  the  form  of  uhkwg 

boxes.    Many  of  these  were  statiooaiy.  sad 

laden  with  the  straw  or  stalk  of  the  Was 

Morghttm,  and  with  coarse  reeds,  ready  to  be 

transported   to  different    parts  of  the  nver 

and  canal  for  the^ repair  of  the  banks.   This 

assemblage  of  boats,  ihoagh  the  greatest  we 

have  yet  noticed  in  this  part  of  Chios,  hoit 

no  comparison  to  what  u  ay  be  daily  ssen  is 

the  river  of  Canton.     When  the  cucreolhtd 

carried  us  down  some  distance  lo  the  csK- 
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war4,  w«  b%6  a  ni^  or  ivo  to  rc-asctad  ilio 

river,  before  we  came  to  ibe  opening  ibrouf  b 

whidi  we  were  to  pimae  our  rouie  to  ibe 

froutb ;  9Lod  ibe  passage  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the 

bank,  to  wbicb  we  kept  on  account  of  tbe^ 

cuneot,  was  so  obstructed  witb  buais»  tbat 

ibta  was  not  effecied  under  four  boars  fn  m 

oar  first  getting  nnder  weigb,    'ibe  worst 

part  was  now  to  come  in  passing  tbrougb  a 

sluiect  OB  tbe  biiber  side  of  wbicb  tbe  water* 

wbicb   bad    been    confined   in    its    passage 

ibruugb  tbe  abutments,  ragediwitb  sucb  fury 

ab  lo  suck  down  large  floating  substances  in  its 

eddies.    Tbis  sluice  upon  a  large  Kale  was 

near  6ne  bundred  yards  across,  and  tbroogh 

it  tbe  waters  rusbed  into  tbts  riT^r  at  a  rate 

of  not  less  tban  seven  or  eigbt  miles  an  bour. 

Tbe  projettinff  banks  at  tbe  sides  were  not 

constrocted  of  stone- work,  bat    entirely  of 

tbe  straw  or  reeds  already  mentioned,  witb 

eartb  intermiied,  and  ttroogly  bound  witb 

cordage. 

Tbrougb  tbit  opening  or  a)oice,  and  in 
cloie.  contact  witb  tbe  bank  oo  oar  ieA,  our 
boats  were  successivel)r  dragged  forward  bv 
ropes  conuDonicaiing  witb  several  large  wind- 
lasses, wbicb  were  worked  upon  tbe  bank; 
by  these  means  tbe  object  was  slowly  accom- 
plished, without  tbe  least  damage  or  accident 
After  thus  efiecting  a  passage  tbrougb  tbe 
bluice,  we  found  ourselves  nearly  in  stiQ  wa* 
ter ;  not  yet,  however,  in  tbe  toutbem  divi- 
sion of  the  great  canal,  as  we  bad  expected* 
but  in  tbe  main  stream  of  another  larffe  ilver, 
hardly  inferior  in  breadth  to  that  which  we 
bad  quitted.  We  were  told  it  commimicated 
at  no  great  distance  with  the  great  lake 
UoQOg-tse  Hooo,  to  the  right  of  our  course. 
The  stream  by  which  this  lake  discharges  its 
waters  into  ti^  Yellow  river  is  marked  in  all 
the  maps  of  China,  but  represented  as  totallv 
distinct  and  unconnected  with  tbe  grand  canaL 
It  seems  evident*  therefore,  that  the  course  of 
ibe  navigation  has  been  latterly  altered  here, 
either  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Yellow 
river»  or  some  other  csuhc.  Tbat  a  change 
has  taken  place  bereabouta  seems  indicated 
by  tbe  name  *  The  Salt  river,*  on  the  other 
side  of  tbe  main  stream  of  tbe  Hoaog-bo. 

Entered  tbe  southern  division  of  the  grand 

canpl.    A  great  deal  of  labor  and  contrivance 

*has  been  employed  here  in  constmctiog  tbe 

embankjneuts  and  regulatbig  tbe  coarse  of 

the- waters.    In  the  oriit  place,  two  or  three 

ariiiicial  bays  or  basins  have  been  hollowed 

out  ia  the  oank  of  tbe  river,  where  the  boats 

proceeding  to  tbe  southward,  assemble  in  ««• 

curiiy  and  wait  their  turn  to  pass.     There 

rare  then  iwo  other  narrow  passes,  or  jmper* 

I  ieot  sluices,  subsequent  to  the  first  opening 

that  leads  from  the  river  to  tbe  canal,  having 

I  also  broad  bastas  between  them,  and  embank- 

Iments  constructed  as  before,  with  tbe  stmw 

i  «>r  reeds  confined  wiib  cordage.    Tbe  object 

'of  this  repetiiioa  of  sluices,  with  the  basina 

'between,  beems  in  some  dtgree  similar  to 

ibai  ot  the  locks  on  oiu  own  caoab." 

Jfoi*  the  inteiuai  commerce  of  tba  empire* 
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the  Chivts*  ara  aaadestd  aKMoar  wholly  ift« 
depHendeiu  of  coast  navigaiion  by  their  I^ 
perial  canal,  which  in  point  of  extent  and 
magnitude  of  undertaking,  is*  as  well  as  tba 
great  wall,  uhnvallrd  by  any  other  works  of 
the  kind  in  the  whole  world.    The  canal  waa 

Eriociimlly  \\ve  ^%ork  of  KoLblai  Khan  and 
is  Immediate  (ucce^sors  of  the  Ybtn  race. 

Tba  two  principal  rivers  of  Ch'na  cccupj 
a  vary  iiigb  ranx  m  tbe  gergraphiosi  biiitcry 
oi  tbe  gMe.  Taking  tbe  1  banes  aa  a  unit* 
Major  ^Renaei  estimaced  tba  prDperttoiiS  af 
tbe  Vang»se*keaiig  and  Yellow  river  at  fitieca 
and  a  half  mtd  thirteen  and  a  half  respective* 
ly,  and  tbey^re  aceandarv  onlv  to  the  Ama« 
zoa  and  tba  Missisaippi.  j  be  Vatigtse^keabg, 
tki  river,  or  the  '*  ^>od  of  tbe  aea,''  has  be«i 
by  aome  people  styled  tbe  Bhn  river,  but 
there  is  no  such  name  for  it  fat  Cbiaese.  It 
rises  in  Kokonor,  the  country  between  Tbibat 
and  Chin^,  not  iisr  from  the  sourcea  of  tba 
Yellow  nver;  turning  stiddenly  south*  >i 
makes  an  abrupt  bend  tbrotigb  tbe  provincca 
of  Yuo-n4n  and  See?cbuen«  where  it  lakca 
the  name  of  the  '*  Golden-sanded  fif^i^^  and 
then  flowing  north-east  and  eaat,  it  sub^a* 
quenily  makes  a  gentle  bend  southward,  an4 
receives  the  superfluous  waters  of  tbe  Tong* 
tin^  Hoo,  tbe  largest  lake  of  China ;  tbeoca, 
10  Its  course  towards  tba  sea*  it  aerves  as  i^ 
discharger  to  another  large  lake,  the  Poyan|| 
Hoo,  in  Eeang-sy  province ;  after  which  it 
runs  nearly  Qortb-east,  and  flows  past  Kan- 
king  into  the  ocean,  which  it  reaches  exactly 
unoer  the  thirty-second  parallel  ot  latitude. 
This  great  stream  runs  with  such  a  strong 
and  prevailing  ebb,  that  Lord  Amherst^s  em- 
bassy found  £reat  difiiculty  in  sailing  up  ils^ 
course  towards  the  Poyang  lake,  being  nnable* 
to  make  any  way  at  all,  except  with  a  atrong 
noftb-easteriy  breexe.  The  flood  tide  waa 
felt  no  higher  than  Kuachow,  below  Nan- 
king. 

Tbe  yellow  river  ri%es  also  in  iht  coontrv 
of  Kokonor,  but  soon  tttrmng  asabrubtiy  nortli 
as  the  Keang  does  south*  ii  |«s»es  acrosa  ibe 
great  wall,  and  makes  an  elbow  round  tba 
territory  of  tbe  Orious;  passing  back  again 
acrosa  the  walli  it  flows  due, south,  and  Ibrms 
the  boundary  of  Shindy  and  Sbenay ;  wbeaca 
it  turns  sbarplv  eastward  and  readies  ibe  sea 
in  latitude  34^.  From  tbe  excessire  rapidity 
of  ita  stream*  this  river  is  nearly  unnavifaMe 
through  its  greater  length,  in  tba  o^  ma^ 
of  China,  the  yellow  river  h|a  been  repre- 
sented as  flowing  into  the  GiUi*  of  Pecbal% 
aerM  of  the  Shantung  nromeotory.  if  then* 
in  tba  eoaauuctiou  of  the  canal  under  Kob- 
blai  Khan,  its  ancient  oourSa  was  turned*  il  ia 
posatble  that  thia  violence  to  nature  baa  ooca- 
aioned  tbe  cooatant  recurrence  of  tbe  dread- 
ful accideata  wbicb  attend  the  bursting  ol'  ita 
artifloial,  but  ill*construcied,  banks  and  dikea. 
It  is  a  source  of  perpetual  anxiety  aud  heavy 
expeoae  to  tbe  goveritmeni,  and  ibere  is  a  tax 
en  the  Uong  mtrifaanu  at  Canton,  expressly 
on  this  aecoiuit.  Yellow  river  is  so  called 
from  the  quantity  ol  mud  whidk  it  coataiua. 
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^Cijjtain  Freemonl  departed  on  his  second 
etpedilion  from  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on 
the  Missouri  frontier,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
11^43.  His  party  consisted  principally  of 
Creole  and  Canadian  French,  tend  Americans, 
amuuniing  in  all  to  ihiny^nine  men ;  among 
whom  were  several  of  those  who  had  aoooto- 
p«nied  him  on  his  former  tour,  t/lr,  Thoaas 
Fitzpatfick  w«s  seleeied  -as  ihe  ^ide,  and 
3Aft  OharleM  Pretiss  was  associated  with  the 
tba  expodiiion  as  hefofei  The  |mrty  were 
armed  geaerally  with  Hall's  eaj>bin«8,  and 
ware  fttfoished  with  a  brass  twelte-poaud 
howiiser*  The  ^oamp  eqaipa^  .and  prori> 
sioos  were  transported  in  twdve  carta»  each 
drawn  hy  two  muios,  -and  a  light  coloured 
wagon,  movQted  oa  tjprings,  conreyed  the  s»- 
stsanents* 

""'iV)  malt^  the  exptorafkm  as  Dsefed  tts 
possible.  1  determined,'*  says  Captain  Fre- 
mont, ^ia  eonfbfmity  wiih  my  general  in- 
sfiuctions,  to  vary  the  route  to  the  Rocky 
Monniahlii  from  that  followed,  in  the  year 
1W8:  The  route  then  was  up  the  Vafley  of 
Great  Platte  rfrer  to  the  South  Pass,  in  north 
latitude  42  ^ ;  the  route  now  determined  on 
was  up  the  Talley  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  to 
tSe'ltead  of  the  Arkansas,  and  to  some  pass 
ia*  the  mountains,  if  any  could  be  found,  at  the 
sources  of  that  river. 

*'By  making  this  deviation  fVom  the  formet 
rooie,  the  problem  of  a  new  road  to  Oregon 
and  California,  in  a  climate  more  gehlal^ 
might  be  solved,  and  a  beirer  knowledge  oh-' 
tained  of  an  important  river  and  the  country 
it  drained,  while  the  great  object  of  the  ex- 
\'  pedition  would  find  its  commencement  at  the 
lerriitnation  at  the  formet,  which  was  at  that 
great  gate  io  the  tidsre  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains  eatled  the  Bouth  Pass  and  on  the  lofty 
peak  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  it, 
dteotd  the  highest  peak  ia  the  ridge^  and 
fpam  the  oppotrte  sides  of  which  four  great 
riy>«rs  uke  their  rise,  and  flow  to  the  Pacific, 
or  the  Mississippi." 

T^  roQie  appears  to  hare  been  for  maay 
dajrs  through  a  pleasant  and  level  prairie 
coMMfy,' intersected  with  •  aumtrooa  sireams^ 
ia*9tneral  well  iimhered  ott  their  margin  tvilii 
ash,  elm,  creuon^wood,  and  very  large  oak. 
TMs  agreeable  smie  of  things  did  aot,  how- 
evar,  long  cantiaae. 

^8h»rttfafief  leaving  our  eocampment  on 
the  tt^h  ef  June,  bare  sand  hills  every  where  * 
surrounded  us*  iu  the  undolaiiag  groadd,  and 
the  plants  pecuhar  toa  sandy-sSii  made  their' 
ap»earanee  m  abandauee.'^ 

The  forth  of  July  waa  spent  at  yrain^s  iort, 
in  iMiiade  40  deg.  16  miin.'  d2  sec*  north,  nad' 
loAgirade  west  lOd  deg.  IB  mim  t3  see. 

Viie  pany  vrere  in  ^he  neigh boi^hood  6f 
Pit eV  peak  oa  the  llth  of  July/  W«  arre 
tuM  respet^ag  tlte  oouotrv  threugh  which 
they  were  now  irmveUtifg*,  thai— 

^  Whh  i)ccasienal  excepiious,  cempdrative- 
ly  so  very  sfoall  A»  not  to  require  taeiitmnind;. 


these  prairies  are  every  where  covered  with 
a|ckise  and  vigorous  growih  of  a  great  variety 
grasses,  among  which  the  must  abondantis 
the  baffalo  grass*  (sesleria  ductyl4fides.)  Be- 
tween the  Platie  and  Arkaaeas  rivers,  the 
soil  is  excellent,  admirably  adapted  tongricaJ- 
tural  purposes,  and  would  support  a  large  sg- 
rieoliaral  and  pastoral  population. 

Throughout  the  western  half  of  the  plain 
bottom  lands,  bordered  by  bluffs,  vary  from 
five  to  five  hundred  feet  in  height.  Ib  all 
this  region  the  timber  is  entirely  coofined  to 
the  streams." 

On  the  I7th  of  July  Captain  Frerooht  visit- 
the  celebrated  2Sprin^,  from  which  the  Boil- 
ing Sorinjjs'  river  laKes  its  name,  and  sires 
the  following  graphic  sketch  of  their  locality : 

'*  Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  ilowly,  1  rode 
ahead  in  the  afiernooo  in  search  of  springs. 
In  the  mean  ime,  the  clouds,  which  had  UeD 
gathered  all  theafierooon  aver  the  mouniaiiis, 
began  to  roll  down  their  sides ;  and  a  siorm 
so  violent  hurst  upon  me,  that  it  appeared  I 
had  entered  the  store- house  of  the  thonder 
sfotibs.     I  continued,  however,  to  ride  along 
up  the  river  until  about  sunset,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  be  doubtful  of  finding  the  springs 
before  the  next  day,  when  1  camcsoddenly 
upon  a^  large  smooth  rock,  about  twetity  yards 
in  diameter,  where  the  water  from  several 
springs  was  bubbling  and  boiling  up  in  the 
midst  of  a  while  incrustation  with  which  it 
had  covered  ft  portion  of  the  rock.— As  this 
did  not  correspond  with  a  description  given 
me  by  the  hunters,  I  did  not  stop  lo  lasie  tbe 
Water,  but  dismountiner,  walked  a  little  way 
up  the  river,  and  passing  through  ^  narrow 
thicket   of   shrutber}',    bordering  upon    the 
stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a  huge  white 
rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river,  already 
become  a  torrent,  foamed  along,  broken  bv  a 
small  fall.     A  deer  which  bad  been  drinlting 
at  the  spring  was  startled  at  my  approach, 
and  springing  across  the  river,  bounded  off 
up  the  tnonnt^in.    in  the  upper  part  of  the 
rock  which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  a 
deposition,  was  a  beautiful  white  basin  ove^ 
hung  by  currant  bushes,  in  which  the  cold 
clear  water  bubbUd  up,  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion by  the  esicaping  gas  and  overflowing  the 
rock  which   it  had  almost   entirely  covervd 
with  a  smooth  crust  of  glistenitig  white.   I 
had  all  day  refrained  from  drinking,  reserving 
myeelf  for  the  spring ;  and  as  1  could  not  be 
more  wet  than  the  rain  had  already  made  roe, 
I  Isy  down  by  thfe  side  of  the  basin  end  drank 
heartily  of  the  deligfatful  water,  immediaiely 
at  the  foot  of  lofty  inountains^  beautifully  um- 
bered, which  sweep  closely  round,  shuttiug 
u^  the  little  valley  in  a  kiud  of  cove.    As  it 
was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  1  rode  quickly 
down  the  river,  on  which  1  found  the  camp  a 
few  miles  bclofw. 

Jtdy  20.-^  We  eontmtied  our  march  op  the 
stream,  along  a  green  sloping  bottom,  between 
pine  bills  oa  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  main  Black 
hills  on  the  other,  towards  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Platie  irom  thtise 
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of  the  Arkaosas.  'As  we  approached  the  di* 
viding  the  ridge,  the  whole  valley  was  ra« 
diant  wiih  flowers:  blue,  pink,  white, scarlet, 
and  purple  vied  with  each  other  in  splendor. 
Esparcette  was  one  of  the  highly  cnaracteris- 
tic  plants,  and  a  bri^t  looking  flower  {gait" 
lasaia  arutata)  was  very  frequent;  but  thg 
•  most  abundant  plant  along  our  road  to-day 
was  /(eranium  maculatumt  which  is  the  cha- 
mcteristic  pla^t  on  this  portion  of  the  dividing 
grounds.  Crossinsr  to  the  waters  of  the 
Plane,  fields  of  blue  flax  added  to  the  roag- 
nlticence  of  this*  mountain  garden;  this  wad 
occasionally  four  feet  in  height,  which  was  & 
luxuriance  of  growth  that  I  rarely  mw  this 
almost  universal  plant  attain,  throughout  the 
journey. 

The  party  were  op.  the  3d  of  August  on  a 
fork  €^  the  Laramie  river,  in  latitude  41  deg. 
45  oiin.  59  sec,  and  longitude  106  deg.  47 
min.  25  sec« 

.  ''At  this  place  (says  Capt.  F.)  I  became 
first  acquainted  with  the  yamp^  (anethun 
/fraveolens)  which  I  found  our  Snake  woman 
engaged  in  digging  in  the  low  timbered  hot* 
torn  of  the  creek.  Among  the  Indians  along 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  more  particularly 
among  (he  bhoshonee,  or  Snake  Indians,  in 
whose  territory  it  is  very  abuudant,  this  it 
considered  the  best  among  the  roots  used  for 
food.  To  u/s,  it  was  an  interesting  plant — a 
little  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized 
life.  Here,  among  the  Indians,  its  root  'n  a 
common  article  of  food,  which  thev  take 
pleasure  in  offering  to  strangers  ;  while  wi(^ 
ua,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America  and 
Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to  flavor  soup.  It 
grows  more  abundantly,  and  in  greater  luxti- 
riance  on  one  of  the  neighboring  tributaries  of 
the  great  Colorado  than  in  any  other  part  of 
this  region  ;  and  on  that  stream  to  which  the 
Snakes  are  accustomed  to  resort  every  rear 
to  procure  a  supply  of  their  favorite  plant, 
tbey  have  bestowed  the  naraie  of  Yampah  riv- 
er. Aau>ng  the  trappers  it  is  generally  known 
at  Little  Snake  river. 

In  the  afternoon  yre  took  our  way  directly 
across  the  spurs  from  the  point  of  the  moun- 
tains where  we  had  several  ridges  to  cross; 
a4>d  alihoogh  the  road  wiis  rendered  bad  by  the 
uature  of  the  ground,  it  was  m«de  extremely 
rough  by  the  stiff,  tough  bushes  of  artemeiia 
iruUntata^  in  this  counuy  commoaly  called 
eaze.  • 

This  shrub  now  beffan  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  compact  Helds;  and  we  were  about 
to  quit  for  a  long  time  this  country  of  excel- 
lent pasturage  and  brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or 
twelve  buffalo  bulls  were  seen  during  the  at' 
temooQ  :  and  we  were  surprised  by  the  ap« 
peasanae  of  a  large  red  ox.  We  gathered 
around  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquain- 
tance, with  all  our  domestic  feelings  as  much 
awakened  as  if  we  had  come  in  sight  of  aa 
old  farm  house.  He  had  probably  made  bis 
escape  from  some  party  of  emigrautir  on 
Green  river;  and  with  a  vivid  remembratiee 
of  some  old  greto  lield*  be  was  pursaiag  tha 


straightest  course  for  the  frontier  that  itm 
GoiHitry  admitted.  We  carried  him  alonff 
with  US  as  a  prize ;  and  when  it  was  fooa4 
in  the  morning  that  be  had  wandered  off,  1 
would  not  let  him  be  pursued,  for  I  would 
rather  have  gone  through  a  starving  of  thMa 
eotire  days,  than  let  htm  be  killed,  aAer  b% 
had  successfully  ruo  the  gauntlet  so  4r  atnang 
the  Indians.  I  have  been  lold  by  Mr.  Beat's 
people  of  an  ox  bom  and  raised  at  St.  Vmio'a 
fori,  which  made  kis  eaeape  from  titem,  mm 
EliD  grove,  near  the  frqatier,  having  come  io 
that  year  with  the  wagaas.  Th^y  were  at 
their  way  «>ut,  aad  saw  occasionally  /laae| 
where  he  had  eatea  aiid  4ain  down  to  rest; 
bat  did  not  sea  him  for  abom  TOQ  qailet,  wbaa 
Uiey.  overtook  biin' oa  ^be  road,  tvavelling 
along  xo  tha  (wfi,  having,  ii&accomuably  a»* 
caped  Indiana  and  every  otiket  niitehaaca**' 
On  the  north,  fork  of  tha  Platte : 

"la  the  preciphoQg  bluffs  were  displayed 
a  succession  of  strata  containing  fb^sil  vege- 
table remains  and  several  beds  of  coal,  fa 
some  of  the  beds  the  coaf  did  not  appear  to 
be  perfectly  mineralized  ^  rind  in  some  of  the 
seams  it  was  compact,  and  remarkably  lus- 
trous. In  these  latter  places,  there  were  also 
thin  hiyers  of  a  very  fine  white  salt,  in  pow- 
ders. ,      .  .'     . 

On  the  13th  of  Aoffust  the  expedition  took 
its  way  along  the  vplaftdf  towards  tl^a  divi- 
ding ridge  which  separates  the  Atlantic  |rom 
the  Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it  by  a  road 
some  miles  further  south  than  the  one  we  had 
followed  on  our  return  itf  1842.  We  crossed 
very  near  the  table  mooatain,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  9outb  Fats,  which  is  naarW 
twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already  travallaB 
by  several  different  roads.  Selection  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  the  scarcely  distinguishable  as- 
cent, what  may  be  considered  the  dividing 
ridge  in  this  remarkable  depression  of  the 
mountain,  I  took  a  barometrical  obsCfrvatioii, 
which  gave  7,499  feet  from  the  elevadaii 
above  the  Gndf  of  Mexiea  You  will  ramem- 
ber  that  io  mv  report  of  1642, 1  estiflQ^ted  tJw 
elevation  of  this  pass  at  about  7,000  feet;  a 
correct  observation  with  a  good  barometer 
enables  me  to  give  it  now  with  more  preci- 
sion. Its  importance,  as  the  great  gate 
tfarougb  which  commereeand  travelling  ttiay 
hereafter  pass  betw^n  the  valley  of  the  Mia- 
sissippi  and  the  North  Pacific,  justifies  a  j>ra- 
cise  notice  of  its  locality  and  distaaca  from 
leading  points,  in  addition  to  this  statement 
of  its  elevation.  As  stated  in  the  report  of 
1842,  its  latitude  at  the  point  where  we 
crossed  is  42  deg.  24  min.  S2  sec, ;  its  longii. 
tude,  109  deg,  29  mio.  00  sec.  ?  its  distane^ 
from  the  momh  of  the  Kansas,  by  the  eDB>» 
laon  travelling  route,  962  miles;  tron^  tha 
mouth  of  the  Great  Platte,  along  the  valley 
of  thar  river,  according  to  qur  survey  of  1842, 
882  10. ^es;  and  its  distance  from  8t  Louis 
about  4^j0  miles  more  by  the  Kansas^  and 
about  700  by  the  Great  Plaife  route;  these 
addttioos  being  steamboat  eonveyances '  in 
hoth  insUBces.    From  this  pass  to  thennowth 
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cf  the  Oregon  h  about  1,400  miles  bv  the, 
eommon  tntTellin^  route ;  so  that,  under  a 
feoeral  pdint  of  Tiew,  it  ma?  be  assumed  to 
Ke  about  half  way  between  the'  Mississippi  and 
the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  con«mon  travelling 
route.  PoJlowicg  a  hollow  of  a  ^tght  and 
«asy  deaoeot,  in  which  was  very  soon  formed 
a  little  tribttiary  to  the  Gulf  of  California, 
(for  the  waters  which  flow  west  from  the 
BoutJi  Pass  go  to  this  Gulf,)  we  made  our 
asual  halt  four  miles  from  the  pass,  in  lati- 
tude by  obaerratiod,  19  dejr*  1^  oiin.  63  see. 
Eatering  here  the  ttllty  of  Green  rirer — the 
great  C<^orado  of  the  West — and  inclining 
verjr  much  to  the  south  watd  along  the  streams 
which  form  the  Sandy  river,  the  road  led  for 
•sreral  days  orer  dry  and  level  uninterestinff 
ptains ;  to  which  a  low,  scrubby  growth  of 
artemiaa  gate  a  vaiform  duU  grayish  coler  s 
and  on  the  evaolog  of  the  85«h  we  encamped 
in  the  Mexican  territory,  on  the  left  bank  of 
Green  river,  69  miles  from  the  South  Pass*  io 
longitude  no  deg.  05  min.  05  sec.,  and  laii* 
tude  41  ddg.  53  min.  54  sec,  distance,  1,031 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  This 
js  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon,  which  bears 
much  to  tEe  soiubward,  to  avoid  the  mouii«- 
taios  about  the  wiwtern  heads  of  Green  river, 
the  Rio  Vtrde  of  the  Spaniards." 


♦ 


4H  UXBASY  FBei>lGAMBVT. 

We  were  the  wimesaea  of  a  ludicrous  in. 
cident  which  occurred  in  this  city  a  few 
days  since,  for  relating  which  w^q  crave  the 
indulgence  of  the  gtntleman  directly  con- 
^ejnsed-^eemiog  it  too  good  a  joke  to  be 
lost 

IVhile  9|tt{ng  at  our  desk  i^nd  laboring 
assiduously,  wi  h  pen,  scissors,  and  paste, 
to  make  out  a  readable  paper  for  our  pa- 
irons,  we  were  suddenly  *^  fi  ightened  from 
oiu  propriety  ^'  by  the  ha^ty  entrance  of  a 
ffentleman^  exclaiming,  *'  For  mercy's  sake, 
Selp  me  to  eee  wlmt's  the  matter  !  Tve  got 
^me  dreadful  thing -^scorpion  or  tarshtu- 
la — in  the  leg  of  my  pantaloons!  Quick, 
quick — help  me  T' 

We  instantly  rose  from  our  chair«  half 
frightened  ouraeives.  Our  friend  had  bro. 
ken  in  Suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  ua, 
and  was  so  wonderfully  agitated,  that  we 
knew  not  %vhether  he  was  indeed  in  his 
se)[ises  or  not«  We  looked  at  him  with  a 
sort  of  sttspicioo  mixed  with  dread,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  to  speak  with,  or 
ecixe  aad  confine  him  for  a  madman.  The 
latter  we  came  near  attetnpiin?.  There  he 
fttood  quivering  aid  pale,  with  one  hand 
Tightly  grasped  U{>on  a  part  of  \\\i  panta- 
l<^ns  jusi  in  the  hollow  of  the  knee. 
^  What's  the  nmtter  ]"  4it  la»t  ask^d  we* 
^'The  iDaiter  T*  he  exclaimed)  ^'oh,  hilp 
mel^^i've  gotaomeihing  hrre,  which  juat 
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ran  op  my  leg !  Some  scorpion  or  lizard, 
I  expect !  Oh,  I  can't  let  it  go ;  I  must  hotd 
it.  Ah,  there  f"  he  shrieked,  '♦  I  felt  it 
move  just  then  !  Oh,  these  pants  without 
straps!  IMi  never  wear  another  pair  open 
at  the  bottom  as  long  as  I  live.  Ah !  I  feel 
it  again  T' 

"  Feel  what  ?"  we  inquired,  standing  at 
the  same  time  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  gentleman  ;  (or  we  had  just  been  read- 
ing our  correspondent's  letter  about  snakes, 
lizards,  and  tarantulas,  and  began  to  ima- 
gine some  deadly  insect  or  reptile  iu  the 
leg  of  our  friend's  large  and  unconfioed 
pantaloons. 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  is,"  answered  the 
gentleman ;  *^  help  me  to  see  what  it  is.  I 
was  just  passing  that  pile  of  old  rubbsfa 
there,  in  front  of  your  office,  and  felt  it  dart 
up  my  leg  as  quick  as  lightning,"  and  he 
cinched  his  Ust  still  more  tightly.  If  it 
bad  been  the  neck  of  an  anaconda  we  be- 
lieve he  would  have  squeezed  Jt  to  a  jelly. 

By  this  time  two  or  three  ot  the  newt- 
boys  had  come  in ;  the  clerks  and  packing 
boys  hearing  the  onicry  stopped  working, 
and  editors  and  all  hands  stood  around  the 
aufierer  with  looks  of  mingled' sympathr 
and  alarm. 

"  firing  a  chair,  Fritz,"  said  we,  **  and 
let  the  gentleman  be  seatel" 

^Oh,  I  can*t  sitT'  said  the  gentleouw; 
**  I  can't  bend  my  knee— i I  I  do,  it  urill 
bite  or  bting  me  ;  no  1  can't  sit  P' 

"  Certainly  you  can  sit,"  aakl  we ;  keep 
your  leg  straight  out,  and  we'll  see  wliat  it 
is  you've  got. 

"  Well,  let  me  give  it  one  more  baid 
squeeze;  I'll  oruan  it  to  death,"  said  be, 
and  again  i>e  put  the  force  of  an  iron  vice 
upon  the  thing.      If  it  had   any  life,  this 
last  effort  must  have  killed   it.     He  then 
cautiously  seated  himself,  holding  out  his 
leg  as  stifi*  and  straight  as  a  poker.    A 
sharp  knife  was  procured  ;  the  pants  were 
cut  open  carefully,  making  a  hole  krge 
enough  to  admit  a  band  ;   the  gentleotan 
put  on  a  thick  glove  and  slowly  insetted 
his  hand,  but  he  discovered  noihing.    We 
were  ail  looking  on  in  almo&t  breathless 
silence  to  see  the  monstrous  thiug — what- 
ever it  might  be ;  each  ready  to  scamper 
oat  of  harm's  way  .shiHtld  it  be  alive;  when 
suddenly  the  gentleman  became,  if  pos>ibl«*', 
more  agitated   than  ever.     He  excIainM-dr 
"  It's  inside  my  drawers.     It's  alive  loo—I 
feel    it!— Quick — I — give    me   the— knife 
again."— A  nother  incisign  was  made,    lu 
went  the  gentleman's  gloved  hundMicemO't, 
and,  lo  I  out  cauie^-*an  obi  stocking ! 
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How  the  stocking  eyer  got  thei^  v/^  are 
unable  to  say;  but  there  it  certairrly  was; 
and  such  a  laugh  as  followed,  we  hav'nt 
heard  for  many  a  day.  Our  friend,  we 
know,  has  told  the  joke  himself,  and  mu$t 
pardon  us  for  doing  86. — Though  this^is  all 
about  a  locking,  we  assure  our  readers  it 
is  DO  **  yam."— iV.  O.  Picayune, 

livrfe  M  wof  Nattye  Copptr  and  Slhrer* 

While  the  rich  ores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
almost  daily  freighted  to  Boston,  a  rock  of 
Metallic  Cfopper  and  pure  native  Silver, 
weighing  mQu*e  than  1600  pounds,  has  found 
its  way  to  New  Haven.  This  specimen,  is 
•aid  far  to  surpass,  in  beauty  of  form  ^and 
rieh  display  of  silver  on  its  surface,  the  one 
removed  from  the  west  fork  of  Ontonogon 
River  a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Eld  red, 
at  an  expense  of  95,000.  It  was  discovered 
by  an  Indian,  named  Tousant  Piquet,  in  the 
employ  of  Major  J.  B.  Cambell,  a  few  miles 
eastward  of  Elm  River,  on  the  Lake  shore. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  for  many  years  bufieied 
the*  waves  of  this  inland  ocean.  Notwith- 
standing it  was  found  loose  amidst  an  as- 
sembla^e  of  porphyritic  and  granite  bowl, 
dfrs,  lodged  upon  the  strata  of  red  sand 
stone,  dipping  under  the  lake,  still  the  ad- 
hesion of  a  portion  of  vein  stone  shows, 
evidently,  that  it  was  original^  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  adjacent  Elm  River  hills,  where 
regular  veins,  exhibiting  native  copper  in 
place,  may  be  seen,  on  lands  secured  by 
Messrs.  Kinxie  &  Green.  We  are  inform- 
ed by  a  gentleman,  who  has  carefully  ex- 
plored the  copper  region,  that  these  loose 
masses  of  copp^  may  be  traced  to  their 
parent  veins  of  calcareous  spar  and  anal, 
cime  in  the  congk>merate  and  red  sand  stone, 
and  of  Prehnite,  Laumonite,  and  DathoHte 
in  the  Trap.  In  this  way,  they  become 
leaders  or  guides  to  the  mineral  contents  of 
this  region,  which  promises  soon  to  be  the 
United  States  what  the  Ural  is  to-Russia — 
the  seat  of  prodigious  industry,  and  the 
source  of  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures. 
— New  HampsMre  paper. 

An  Immense  HoRSB.*-Carter,  the  Lion 
King,  ^  has  purchased  the  largest  horse  in 
England.  He  has  named  him  'General 
Washington.'  "  He  is  twenty  hands  high, 
and  looks  as  large  as  an  elephant  He  is 
beautifully  dappled — his  mane  is  nearly 
four  feet  long ;  his  tail  sweeps  the  ground ; 
he  is  perfectly  formed,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  horse  ever 
seen  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  only  six  years 
old  ;  he  will  be  exhibited  shortly  m  London, 
and  then  sent  to  the  United  States. 


AOEICULTURAL. 


PRtTNIirG  STONE  PRUIT    VS 
THE  FAIiU 

In  the  following  article,  taken  from  The 
Gardiner's  Chronicle,  the  writer  contends 
that  the  autumn  season  is  best  in  England : 
yet  we  |i^bt  whether  his  reasons  will  hold 
good  in  the  drier  climate  and  more  frosty 
winters  of  this  oouniry  ;  and  we  are.  still 
of  opinion  that  the  months  0f  May  and  June 
are  the  best  here  ibr  pruning  ^peack  as  well 
as  all  other  trees. 

*<  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  just  before 
or  just  as  the  leaves  are  falling  in  autumn, 
when  suflkient  sap  is  in  aaptioiK  mad  in  its 
downward  course,  a  more  speedy  and  per- 
fect cicatrization  will  be  enected  than  in 
spring.  Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  cutings  of  shmbs,  ^o.,  well 
know  that  if  the  cuttings  are  ptit  in  early  m 
autumn,  success  is  beyond  a  doi^bt,  but  if 
they  are  delayid  until  late  in  the  season,  or 
until  spring,  that  failure  is  as  cer^in.  In 
the  former  case  a  callosuy  is  iormed  by  ti^e 
descending  nap,  and  roots  are  eventuiilly 
sent  out,  and  a  plant  is  established  ]  in  the 
lauer,  no  callosity  is  formed,  and  the  cutting 
di(  s.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the 
wounds  are  healed  by  the  descending  sap 
before  the  approach  of  winter :  so  much  so, 
that  no  moisture  qan  enter  irom  without, 
and  hence  no  injury  can  result  from  frost. 

There  is  another  important  consideratfon 
which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  Aivor  of 
autumn  pruning.  In  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land the  young  wood  of  the  peach  does  not 
ripen  to  the  extremities,  more  particularly  in 
wet  seasons,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
early  frosts  rend  the  bark  in  ail  directions, 
the  sap  escapes,  and  the  unHpcned  part  of 
tie  shoot  dies.  This  is  of  common  occur- 
rence. Wore  their  shoots  shorienr d  in 
autumn  instead  of  in  spring,  just  while 
there  is  action  enough  left  to  heal  the 
wounds  perfectly,  the  declining  energy  of 
the  tree  would  be  economised  ,  for  instead 
of  being  uselessly  expended  hi  assisting  to 
repair  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  which 
are  ultimately  to  be  cut  off,  it  would  be  hus- 
banded in  the  paits  lefl,  which  would  of 
course  be  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  buds 
would  also  assume  a  prominent,  healthy 
and  vigorous  appearance.  I  am  ttrongly  of 
opinion  that  autumn  is  decidedly  the  best 
time  for  pruning  every  kind  of  stone  fmit 
for  the  reasons  f  have  advanced." — Selected. 


The  bones  of  birds  are  hoUowy'and  filkd 
with  air  instead  of  marrow. 


♦ 
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MBm  OF  TUB  OLIFP  BWALIiOW. 

This  M  (Hie  of  ihe  iiiKenioai  swallow  iribe, 
numben  of  wkicb  are  nol  Iwa  remarkable 
I  for  rhe  •iagnlaritjr  of  the  places  they  ehooae 
I  for  their  aeus,  than  foe  ihe  peculiatiiy  of  the 
\  mueriala  anl  fomia  of  \bta  nidification. 
I  Out  bank  awallowi,  the  bam  swallows  and 
I  ehimner  swaltova,  tie  familiar  to  m  from 
I  onr  childhood.  In  some  other  coumrie^,  ve- 
I  rieiitt  of  the  apeciea  present  no  lese  sinking 
I  •in^ulariiiea.  The  Jollowhtg  description  of 
/  the  bird  and  neat*  above  depicied,  we  borrow 
i  from  Bonaparie'i  American  Ornithology,  vol. 
i  L.  paga  67. 

i       The  ellff-ivrallo*   (Bimndo  ftdva,  V«l- 

\  has,)\*  etrikingl^  characieTized  by  having  an 

<   «Teu  and  not  a  lorked  lail,  like  ill  coo^enert. 

>  Instead  of  a  wliiie  rump,  like  oui  wmdow- 

\   iwalloWi  it   bsi  an   iron-brown  one,  sod  ilie 

\  tame  color,  but  of  a  darker  shade,  under  iLe 

ehin,  where  oor    chimney-a wallow  is  red. 

The  upper  yari  of  ibe  body,  however,  has 

I  the  aama  g^omj  violet  black,  and  ihe  winga 

I  the  evoe  deep  Drown  as  ihe  lortBer.    ■'  Tl>i« 

eiive  liitt«  bird,"  tays  Bonapitrie,  "  is,  like 

.■  congener*,  almoal  coniinually  on  ibe  wing, 

I    and  feedaon  flies  and  olhrr  iust'cis  while  prr- 

'   tormins  its  vnal  evuluiiuns.     lis  nuie  is  dll. 

\   feietil  iratn  that  ot  oilier  swallows,  and  niny 

I    be  well  iniiiated  l^  rubbtng  a  moitlened  curk 

I    arouad  the  KCck  of  a  boiile.     'I  he  specietar- 

\   rite   in   the   west.  Iron   llie  touih,  varly  in 

I   April,  and    imoiediaielf    b^in   lo    coiisiruvi 

'    their  lymmeirical  nesls,  wliiuU  are  peiltcud 

I   by  their  uniird  end  bitusitiuus  clluris.     At 

I    the  dawn  of  day  they  commMice  iheir  lubora 

)    by  collecling  ihe  necesury  niuJ  froo)  ihe  bur. 

I  dera  of  ihe  rivers  and  puuds  adJHCcni,  and 

,    they  pirraevere  in  iheir  wutk  uniil  iienr  mid* 

I  day,  when  ihey  relinqvieh  it  Tor  Forue  hours, 

I  amuse  ihemtelve*  by  sputiiiig  in  ihe  air, 

,   pursuing  insrcis.   &c.     As  euuii   aa  ilie  ni-si 

'    acquires  the  ri^ijuisite   Grmneit,  it   is  com  pie' 

ted,  and   the  female   begins   to  deposile   her 

eggs,  four  in  number,  which  are  wliiie  Epulied 

with  dusky  brown.    The  neais  are  exireuvly 

\    Mable.  and  will   readily  cromble  10  jiTrcea; 


tbey  ve  aaaembled  is  cotumumiiec,  as  i«fK-  i 
aented  in  ihe  engraving.  \ 

In  unseuled  couniries,  Ihese  birds  lelKt  ■  1 
sheltered  siiuaiion,  under  a  projecting  ledp  ) 
of  rock ;  but  in  civilised  disiriciB,  ihcy  ban  j 
already  evinced  a  predilection  for  ihesbodei ) 
of  mau,  by   ballding  against   the  walls  <f  \ 


ed  iheir  £iyle  ol  archiieciure.    A  nest  bvK  { 
(h«  1st ler  situation   is  now  before  ne;  it  ii  ^ 
hemispherical,   live  inches  wide  at  lis  irmei-  } 
led  place  of   aliachmeiil   10  the-waH,  froo  '> 
whic^  i(  projects  six  inches,  and  consiais  ti-  \ 
clusively  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  lised  • 
on  the  inside  wiib  siraw  and  dried'  gnis,  : 
negligently  Jis|iosed  for  the  reception  of  tea  ' 
The  whole  cxlemal  surface   ts  roughaed  n  \ 
ihe  projeciicu  of  the  various  liitle  pelleuiJ  f 
eanb  which  compose  ilie  subsiRDce.    Tke  ' 
entrance    is    near     the     lop,    rounded,  -file-  ' 
jecliiig.  and  turning  downward,  so  ihal  iht  ! 
iiest   may  be  comiated  lu  b  oiiymisi's  relori.  \    I 
flalieiled  00  the  side  applied   10  the  will,  md  :    I 
with   'he  principal   part   of  ibe  neck  brokn  , 
off.     So  great  is  the  industry  of  these  initt-      { 
esiing  Utile  architects,  ibat  iliit  masaive  sad  !    1 
oonmiodious  *iruciu-e,  is  sometioM*  cMnpl^  i 
ted  ill  the  course  of  ihree  daya.  I 

VVbiie,  ot  E^elborne,  thus  describe*  the  J 
building  process  of  the  window-swallow,  C  1 
niarlin  (Hirundo  w6ica).  "  Aboul  ihe  mid-  ' 
die  of  Mjy,"  he  says,  "if  the  weather kl 
fine,  ihe  martin  begins  10  think  in  earnest  of  ; 
providing  a  mansion  for  its  lainiiy.  Thecnut  { 
or  shell  of  this  neat  seems  to  he  funned  itf  ; 
such  dirt  or  loam  as  cumes  most  lesdily  io  ( 
hand,  and  is  tempered  and  wrought  logeibu  '■ 
with  Imie  bits  ol'  straws,  lo  render  it  loufk  \ 
and  lenacious.  As  ibin  bird  ol^en  buiidt 
against  a  perpendicular  wall  wiihuui  tor 
projecting  ledge  under,  it  ie(|uires  its  miaosi  \ 
effurls  to  gei  tlie  lirat  luundBiion  firmly  fin'.  1 
may  safely  carry  the  auperktruciare.  ^ 


On  this  occasiw,  ihe  b'ird  uot   only  diigt  ^ 
wiih  its  claws,  but  partly  suppuris  iweif  by  / 

sitoiigly  inclining  lis  lail  agaioM  the  wall,  ] 
niskiiig  iliai  a  julcrum  :  and,  thus  steadied,  ; 
it  works  and  plaeiera  ihe  materials  intu  ibe  \ 
face  ul  the  brick  or  atone.  Bui  then,  ihsi  \ 
this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  soft  aiiti  grtes, 
pull  Htelf  dowu  by  its  own  weight,  the  pro-  j 
Yideniarcbiiect  has  prudence  and  forbcaitiKf  ; 
eiiuu^h  not  10  advauce  her  work  too  tisi;  ? 
but,  building  only  in  the  morning,  and  by  de  ' 
dicaimg  ibe  rest  ol  the  day  to  load  and  { 
amusement,  gives  it  sufficieui  time  tu  diy  J 
aiid  htudeii.  Abuui  hall  an  ioch  seeuu  to  be 
■  sufhcieol  layer  tur  a  dny.  Thus,  earrlsi  < 
workmen,  when  iliey  build  mud  wa Ilk.  (in- 
formed al  Rrsi,  prtliaps.  by  this  lilite  bird,;  ( 
laise  but  a  moderate  Inyer  at  u  lime,  and  ib*"  S 
desist,  lesl  ihe  work  should  bicotiie  lop-hcs 
•lid  BO  be  ruined  by  lis  own  weight, 
uieihud,  in  about  leii  ur  Lwijrt  risys,  »•»■>■  1 
ed  a  heniisplieiic  nesi  wiih  a  small  apenart  ) 
towards  ilie  lep,  -.troDg.  comjiaci,  and  Ksnu,  < 
and  perlecily  tilled  lor  all  the  purposes  lul  ( 
which  it  was  intended."  \ 


»p-hCBV1,    \ 

UyiUs; 
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The  Mouumeut  to  8ir  Walter  SeotU 

A  monument,  of  whicU  ibe  preceding  is  a  , 
fine  picture,  was  founded  in  Edinburgh,  in 
the  Spring  of  the  year  184iJ,  in  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.     The  siie  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Prince's  street,  on  a  commanding 
eminence  in  the  splendid  New  Town,  among 
whose  elegant  structures,  and  from  whose 
numerous  points  ot  >iew,  it  will  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure.    The  New  Town  is  as  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  stricking  picturesque 
effect,  as  Old  Edinburgh,  (Auld  Reekie,  that 
is.  Old  Sooky,)  has  e?er  been  for  iu  close 
and  crooked  streets,  and  the  incon?4niencet 
arising  from   the    height  and  crowded  con- 
dition  of  the  dwellings. 

The  monument  is  of  the  Gothic  style,  whoat 
intricate  ornaments,  antique  appearance,  and 
religiotis  and  political  associations,  this  cele- 
brated author  has  probably  done  more  than 
any  other  to  commend  to  public  taste.  On 
that  account  this  order  (or  as  it  might  with 
more  propriety  be  called,  this  disorder)  of 
architecture  msy  be  called  upon  to  hold  up  a 
memorial  of  his  superior  literary  superiority, 
in  the  capital  of  his  country,,  and  m  the 
midst  ol'  scenes  which  he  has  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  his  extraordinary  pen. 

The  height  of  the  monument  is  to  be  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  From  its  base  nu- 
merous objects  are  in  view,  which  are  no  lest 
strongly  associated  with  Scotch  history  than 
with  his  prose  and  poetry.  Opposite  stands 
the  commanding  eminence  called  David's 
Height.  Beginning  on  the  left,  the  following 
edifices  are  seen  in  the  order  mentioned.  The 
rear  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  built  m  1783 ; 
St.  Gileses  Cathedral,  founded  in  866,  and 
CKecied  into  a  collegiate  church  in  1753.  In 
front  of  the  high  building  stood  the  old 
prison,  so  important  in  the  civil  wars:  the 
H^rt  of  Mid-Loiltian.  built  in  the  period  of 
the  Reformation,  ih  IdCl.  It  no  longer  ex- 
ists, having  been  demolished  in  the  year 
1817.  This  brings  the  eye  of  a  spectator, 
standing  at  the  point  from  which  our  view 
is  taken,  up  to  the  monument 

On  the  right  of  it  are  seen,  first,  Victoria 
Assembly  Hall,  built  in  1842;  then  the  Cas- 
tle Parade,  and  the  Duke  of  York's  monu- 
ment, erected  in  1828,  at  the  expense  of  the 
army.  Last  rises  the  strong  and  celebrated 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  tall,  abrupt  and 
frowning  precipice,  connected  with  many 
important  epochs    of    history,    in   all    the 


changing  periods  which  Scotland  has  passed 
through,  since  the  early  date  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  fortress,  by  the  Saxon  Prince  £d- 
wina,  in  the  year  626^ 

In  the  basement  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
Waller  Scott,  in  an  apartment  of  considerable 
size,  0i>en  on  all  sides,  and  large  enough  toaf* 
ford  a  view  of  it  to  a  number  of  spectaiort. 

Few  writers  ever  rose  so  suddenly  sod  so 
generally  to  popular  favor  as  the  author  to 
whose  honor  this  expensive  monumeot  hu 
been  founded.    Being  a  man  ot  pure  morals, 
refined  taste,  and  philanthropic  disposition,  a 
sincere  admirer  of   what  is  beautiful  and 
grand,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral 
world,  he  was  received  by  the  virtuous  and 
discriminating  of  the  public,  with  the  greater 
.pleasure,  because  of  the  contrast  his  wriiiogi 
presented  to  many  of  toose  of  his  misaoihro- 
pie,  vicious,  and  fioTally  selfish  and  abandoned 
contemporary,   Ixird  Byron.     Some  who  at 
first  anticipated  many  beneficial  results,  and 
DO  evil  ones,  to  the  public,  and  especially  the 
young,  from  a  general  perusal  of  the  writiogt 
of  Scoit,  having  long   since  changed    their 
opinion ;  for  they  have  had  too  palpable  an 
influent  in  turning  almost  the  whole  atten- 
tion of  the  mass  of  readers  to  fictitious  works. 
The  dress  ng  up  of  historical  events  aod  per* 
sonages  in  the  garbs  of  fancy,  proves  to  have 
more  than  one  bad  tendency ;  and  no  man 
has  shown  more  plainly  than  this  cUebrsted 
author,  the  facility  with  which,  in  that  mod^ 
the  prejudices  and  discolored  conceptions  of 
a  writer  may  be  commtmicated  to  his  admi- 
ring readers. 

One  great  evil  naturally  following  the  po- 
pularity of  a  writer  of  fictions,  even  of  the  | 
least  exceptionable  kind,  and  of  the  purest 
intentions,  is  the  preparation  of  the  way  for 
those  of  a  different  character.  In  every  mind 
over  which  he  gains  an  ascendancy,  in  every 
heart  m  which  he  implants  or  coliivates  bis 
taste,  he  opens  the  way  for  successors  to  en-  | 
ter,  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  He  has  bro-  ( 
ken  down  and  swept  away  the  great  barrier 
which  our  Maker  seems  to  have  built  up  in 
every  mind — that  is,  a  high  regard  for  truth 
(when  it  is  not  our  enemy)  over  what  is  false 
or  unreal.  This  af-tpears  to  be  born  with  us' 
but  miseducation  can  lead  us  to  prefer  fiction. 

We  are  among  those  who  never  read  or 
recommend  anything  except  the  trulk;  aod 
we  have  made  these  remarks  that  our  readers  j 
may  k^ow  the  objections  to  fictitious  books      t 
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or  thru  old  mid  hig'^iv  valued  persoiii.1  trieod.  tHe 
Renr«(»f  wbo^e  death  iMii  receutiv  arriv«fu,  I  pefceiTe 
no  lest  reH9<iB  to  hi  Id  up  a  »fcelch  ot  h*s  Ul>,  aa  an 
exampit**  ihan  in  private  to  iUfdiin'e  on  hi^  worthy 
to  niiMirii  t»ver  hta  loan,  and  to  Otrntenplate  ^i«  g^in 
is  lenvinfr  a  wnHd  in  wbicli  ttv  hms  known  an  uouM- 
tl  tlwre  of  lotly  aiokueiw  and  pain.    ' 

Mr.  Woodbndge  «aily  derotvd  MmmU  to  a  Uto  of 
ai^tive  b«nevoleiio**9  having  beoome,  in  vouihy  d«4iply 
and  unc^angeab  y  irnprei>ted  with  a  Aen»e  ofihe  du- 
lift  he  owed  to  hia  leUow  men.  aritfine  mtt  ufihe 
charai<it*r  h«  pro/ea»ed  ha  a  aerVaat  of  Ood.  Few 
men.  I  think»  huve  mjide  a«*live  benevot«ooe  the 
liitfd  aad  reg tUar  buaineaa  of  Ufe  in  a  greater  de« 
am*'.  A(i»*r Yf  tUuatintciit  Ya e  Collfgi;,  (I  believe 
in  1811.)  he  punu  d  a  cmarse  of  theo*ogiual  tftitdy, 
hm  was  prevt^n'ed^  by  const itutioaal  ill  heaith,  fntm 
fffvnting  hlmielf  permanently  to  the  tt«ini»try  of  the 
Oo«pf1  8ooe  alt«»r  thv  laatraclioe  of  the  IXmi  midl 
Deoib  wna  coiiKiieiio«Kl  in  Aittei«ce»  he  jokied  Mr. 
Oailaiidet  and  M.  Le  Clrro  as  a  lellow  tet^her  in 
the  drti  innitulion,  in  Harilordy  Con.,  and  renderea 
Veat  s«frvice  in  the  e^riy  »tog^  ot  itn  operation.— 
From  aiMiu  that  tioie  wedaiethecoiaiiieaeenAent  of 
hi«'  attention  to  the  improvement  ot  t'docatiooy  in  it« 
diflereni  bra  lobes,  to  which  he  devoted  hi?  aubse- 
quent  lifo^aimoitt  without  exeeptioa,  n>  fara$  a  dis. 
eaof  d  an  i  feeb'c  frame  alluwea  him  to  engage  in 
any  business  whatever. 

Abottt  that  period  we  first  heard  him  speak  of  his 
views  respecting  the  d«flects  of  the  meaas  aad 
Bodt^of  edut-anoBiirttseyaad  the  ways  in  which 
they  miff ht  t  e  corrected,  A  better  plan  for  teaoh- 
iDg  geography  parti'^utarly,  enga^red  his  aUeatioDy 
whir  h  he  alter  wards  presented  to  the  World  in  his 
first  improved  s«*iiOOl  gvogniphyyof  which  many 
educBtorfi  have  approved,  and  whose  outlines  and 
mwch  o(  whose  eonieota  have  been  extensively  em- 
bodied m  later  works  ol  ie>e  same  dass  Of  all  those 
who  have  pnbii^he^  geoi^iaphits  In  this  country*  he 
IS  the  oHy  auihor  who  bus  devoted  year«  <o  travel 
and  stady,  in  collecting  the  materials  for  potdica- 
tioa.  w«  odbridge  &  W  iliard**  Geography,  tor  high- 
er iitstitution*, was fcH-mrdooa  pl>ta armu'taaeoiiMy 
devised  b)  himseH,  and  Mrs.  Emma  WUlard,  found- 
ress of  the  Troy  S^euainary,  unknown  to  each  other. 
TW  arrangement  la  scientific,  in  departmentii»,  cor- 
responding with  that  altefwards  publishedy  by  Malta 
UrvM  aad  others 

Twenty-five  Te«ra  ago  this  BK>nth,Mr  Woodbndge 
first  sailed  to*-  Europe,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
health,  in  company  with  the  writer  ot  this  notice  ; 
ard,  'n  the  intei  vawol  a  severe  and  depre«sing^vs- 
I  etic  disorder,  he  displayed  hif  de^oti'  n  to  the  eon- 
»ci#ntioii«  and  pbilanthropie  cour^te  which  he  aAer* 
ward»  delii'erdtelv  adopted  in  the  spirit  ot  a  aiivaion- 
prv,  often  direcimgcouversa'ioa  to  »utHeoiii  which 
h<*  PiihsequtHilly  prosecuted  to  a  great  degree.  He 
nbo  wag  one  of  the  first patsenger*  then  ktiowo-^ho 
ever  attempted  to  practice  religious  services  at  sea, 
Amorgofher  ol  his  eipenments  that  imc'it  be  men- 
UoBed.  oa  croviing  Irom  Gibraltar  to  Aig^s>ni«9  be 
o»  ee  enaageda  uuMlev  company  of  Spanuiid»,  Moors 
Alc  .  into  an  animated  and  intercktiBg  conversation 
III  the  Innfliiage  ornaia''}il  ^isns. 

After  remaining  aome  time  in  Sicily  during  the  re- 
voiution,  and  travelling  through  Italy,  amidst  rcenes 
ot  war  and  confusion,  which  prevailed  in  1821,  he 
*p«tu  several  months  in  the  middle  countries  ol  Eo- 
f^.  e.  then  aod  at  Mrveral  subsequent  visitu  to  ihe 
Oif<  Wofki,  devoting  his  lime  to  tie«  oilecting  oi  in- 
formation on  ediK^iion,  and  especially  mi*teria!s  tor 
h  s  geograpy.  He  formed  the  acqii.  iittauce  t>l  many 
ot  «"e  most  'iter  try.  s<it'ntifi(*  at^d  ptii'nnthropic  men 
cl  Europe, whoi«e  respect  he  en|<-')rd;and  he  matie, 
Ht  dilferent  times.valudbie  oommunicittions  to  sever- 
al foreign  Magaripes  and  oth**r  publicatuins,  chiefly 
on  topes  connected  with  the  United  S'ates.  With 
his  r»  tfrn  from  his  fiist  foreign  iMveN. w»*  may  datj 
ht  couimeacemmt  «l  ile  operations  ivr  the  im 
{TMVemeat  cf  Common  Sohoola  in  this  country.  For, 


although  he  had  before  arooned  mnch  interest  ia 
Httr<Hi  Fellenherg*s  institution  at  HoCwyl,  in  Bwitl- 
eiland.  by  the  puMicaiionof  a  series  ot  letters  writ- 
ten OB  the  epot,  and  which  contained  almost  every- 
thlna  that  our  cnu'ltrvmen  have  ever  read  on  that 
subject,  no  considerable  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
duce any  general  o  i  operation  for  the  benefit  ot  com- 
mon education,  until  he  mude  knowd  his  plans  and 
commenced  his  or>eratiotts. 

The  Amer»c9i'Annnla.of  Edacatioa,  whiefa  ha 
conducted  in  K<Mion  for  a  series  ol  years,  under  many 
difficulties.  ab<»unae<l  in  facts  and  suffae^t  ons  of  the 
annndtst  kind;  which  were  the  ground  work,  aa 
well  aa  the  exciina  couse  ot  the  roovem'*nts  succes- 
sively made  by  the  legis'atures  of  different  States, 
and  the  friends  of  educRtioo«wtM>  gradually  aroae  ia 
all  4|UHricrs  ot  the  oountrv.  The  oonventiona  of 
teavners  and  others,  in  ncmnties  and  larger  districts, 
owerl  t^e^pL«n  and  first  impolaes  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  Mr,  Woodbrulge ;  as  did  the  iowimerabla 
lyceuim  and  other  popular  literary  societies.  He 
-araa  one  ot  the  toot  t«>  forraee  opnortiMiities  to  act 
In  Mass  ichusettsfiV the  sdvantagc^us  distribuiion  ot 
the  mon^v  sppropriated  to  the  scboo's*  and  the  lUiMst 
energcAic  in  taking  measures  tor  that  purpose.  At 
every  meeting  held  for  the  p'omotion  ol  this  favorite 
cause  he  was  personally  present,  or  represented  by 
some  valnable  esuay  or  otb  r  oommuoi«'attoa ;  and 
most  of  the  enlightened  and  liheml  proposals  ofiered 
came  irom  him  or  received  his  ardent  support  He- 
wrote  the  first  letter  on  p>»pular  education  in  mnsie» 
and  incited  and  aided  Mef  »rs.  Klason  &  lyrs  to 
attempt  the  introduction  of  that  important  science 
and  art  on  mo<iem  principles.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
niaik  on  the  extent  to  wh  ch  their  example  haa  aince 
been  followed. 

Mr,  Woodbndge  moved  the  first  resolution,  ever 
ofiered,  reeommendiBg  **  the  study  of  the  bihle  aa  a 
classic."  The  first  Literary  Convention  in  New 
Y«>ik  placed  bun  at  the  bead  of  a  ci>mmiltee  on  that 
subject.  Mid  he  not  only  drew  up,  but  giataitoiialy 
published  and  wdely  circulated  the  repcrt,  which 
embraireB.  in  a  most  distinct  and  forcible  manner, 
the  grand  frguraenis  in  favor  of  tliat  object,  in  a 
style  which  no  man  can  rend  without  admiration.— 
No  writer  before  or  since  has  exceeded  it ;  and  in 
all  tb'' discusi*i(tns  which  have  sini'C  taken  place,  it 
irooM  be  as  difBcittt  to  discover  any  new  thought  or 
argiuaent,  aa  ti  point  at  nny  other  commencement 
of  the  steps  which  has  led  lu  them. 

While  thua  engaged,  ihr«»ugh  yoars  of  .ill  health, 
and  all  the  difficuitiea  and  Hi04>ouiagement}  arising 
from  very  limited  pecuniary  means*  Mr.  Wood* 
bridge,  not  only  found  strength  to  perform  numerous 
joomieS,  to  carry  on  an  ext*  nsive  carrespondenoe, 
to  liold  innumerable  iutorv:ews  with  io^eMgent  per- 
sons, snd  it»  devise  money  with  a  liber<il  hand  for 
the  I  ubfc  I  en«  fit,  Imii  his  hesrt  acd  h"»nd  were  ever 
open  Rt  theca  Uof  phi'anii*rophy.  ?ew  incn,  ii  is 
believed,  have  ever  been  irore  nohle  in  giving,  in 
proportfon  to  their  means. 

Yet,  strange  ss  it  now  appeara,  when,  as  the  re- 
sult of  hislf'ng,  arduous  and  disinterested  exertions* 
public  intere»i  wss  exdied,  and  tii»  pians  were  adopt- 
ed, <  nd  men  were  called  for  to  carry  toem  in- 
to effect,  he  was  never  found  in  an  oflioe  wi'h  a  sa- 
larv ;  but  plsces  of  ad  sorts,  created  kT  the  improve 
meat  an  I  exten«ion  of  common  education*  were 
fi  led  by  mft),  whose  faces  Wt-rf  wholly  strange  to 
htm  and  the  ^rnall  iMind  who  had  long  labored  in  the 
parched  field,  who  had  gone  to  the  war,  and  carried 
It  ihrouFfa,  **at  their  own  chargt a  "  But  thoaif  who 
va'ue  feneral  results  will  not  on  ibis  accouut,  b*'dia- 
poee  to  depreciate  the  j«idicious,  disintertated  and 
persevering  labors  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  We  hope 
our  resders  will  do'justice  to  his  memorv,  and  that 
young  men  especially*  who  read  this  brief  tnemo*r, 
which  we  have  hastily  written,  with  many  a 
mouralul  recollection  of  a  dear  departed  friend,  wiU 
he  encouraged  to  im  tate  an  exampie>  so  full  ot  duty 
to  C^kI.  and  love  to  man. 
— (iV:  y.  Bajwwa.)  THEO.  DWIOHT,  Je. 
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PUBIilC  WINTER  fiNTI£RT4IIIMGNT. 

Will  some  of  our  iatelligent  and  public 
spirited  readers  ask  themselves  the  qoestiuD, 
whether  they  cannot  make  some ,  arrange- 
menis,  at  the  approach  of  the  eold  season, 
and  the  long  winter  evenings,  for  the  provi* 
sioD  of  the  rational  enjoyment  of  their  neigh' 
bors  or  townsmen  ?  In  years  past  many  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  evening  party  has 
been  held  among  hills,  vallep  and  plains,  in 
dilTereat  parts  of  the  county,  in  hearing  fam- 
iliar lectures  on  various  subjects,  sometimes 
illustiated  by  the  axbibitioo  of  objecu  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  in  collecting  books  for  public 
libraries,  in  distributing  and  reading  them,  or 
in  listening  to  amicable  discussions  of  well 
selected  topics  and  of  written  communica* 
tions,  signed  or  anonymous. 

When  well  [lanned  and  conducted,  such 
associations  produce  good  effects,  both  mo- 
ral, intellectual,  and  social.  They  promote 
harmony  and  good  neighborhood  while  they 
assist  in  the  education  of  all,  and  guard  from 
temptation  those  whose  leisure  time  might 
be  otherwise  dangerous  to  their  character, 
habits,  and  prospects.  It  aeems  to  be  a  plain 
duty  ior  ^ood  persons  to  devise  and  pursue 
plans  of  this  nature ;  and  if  is  easy  to  invite 
meetings  at  the  present  time»  and  lay  before 
them  views  like  the  following. 

Extracts  Jrom  a  Lecture  te  the  Young. 

*'How  gratifying  is  the  sight,  when  the 
young  persons  ol  a  community  associate,  to 
devoie  their  leisure  hours  to  the  improvement 
of  their  minds !  How  mUch  credit  it  pives 
to  their  character,  the  good  principles  incul- 
cated by  their  parents  aud  teachers;  and  how 
many  favorable  anticipations  ol  the  future! 

What  can  came  more  sincere  regret  to  an 
eTperienced  man — a  well-wisher  to  his  coun- 
try, than  to  Hud  the  youth  around  him  deaf 
to  remonstrances  of  private  frieudbliip  and 
public  virtue,  hurrying  on  in  the  pursuit 
of  folly  and  vice?  Too  often  have  the  best 
of  our  countrymen  had  lo  lament  such  me^ 
lancholy  «»vmp!onis  of  national  decay,  and  to 
waste  thefr  20od  counsels  and  upright  exam* 
pies  on  heedless  throngs  of  scoifing  youth, 
passing  down  the  slippery  steep  of  speedy 
destruction. 

But  how  is  the  heart  of  the  intelligent  pa- 
triot encouraged,  when  he  hears  bursting 
from  (he  throngs  of  gay  and  ardent  youth  the 
cry:  *  Which  is  the  road  to  learning:?  Who 
will  show  us  the  gate  of  knowledge?' 
Many,  my  young  friends,  are  the  good  and 
the  virtuous  around  you.  Many  are  fcady  to 
assist  those  who  desire  to  learn. 

I  appear  before  you  in  their  name,  to  say 
to  the  young  persona  who  may  enlist  in  this 


commeadable  career,  your  enterprite  is  hon- 
orable, your  views  are  enlighteneJ,  yo«:r  ob- 
jects  are  valuable,  your  success  is  certain,  if 
your  efforts  be  but  well  directed,  and  your 
perseverance  aure. 

It  ia  easy  to  show  how  every  good  citizen, 
every  member  of  every  large  and  small* 
community  in  our  eouatty,  is  interested  in  the 
ii^tellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  every 
other,  and  especially  of  the  young.  What 
renders  properly  and  life  secure  ?  Our  coun- 
trymen must  be  intelligent  enough  to  disiin* 
guish  the  rigiit  from  the  wrong,  as  well  si 
virtuous  enough  to  prefer  the  one  to  the  other. 
Why  are  some  pans  of  our  country  subject 
to  crimes  and  disorders,  while  others  are 
traaquil  and  safe?  Why  do  not  all  ourciti- 
isens  think  aad  feel  ^ more  alike,  co-operate 
more  heartily  for  the  common  good,  and  bet* 
ter  understand  than  many  do,  that  this  it  also 
the  highest  private  interest  ? 

In  forming  the  plan  of  a  popular  literary 
aasoctation,  a  little  precaution  is  necessary. 
Experience  has  plainly  taught  two  things, 
through  the  history  of  the  hundreds  of  such 
societies  as  have  risen  in  our  country  at  dif- 
ferent times. 

let.  That  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  employment  of  all.  Every  member 
should  have  some  duty  assigned  him,  and 
some  opportunity  to  occupy  hia.  mind  and  to 
stimulate  him  to  exertion. 

N^  hen  the  society  is  large,  let  aectioas  or 
departments,  or  committees  hold  separate 
meetings  weekly, ^r  at  some  other  convenient 
periods,  and  pursue  such  different  studies  or 
exercises  as  they  may  prefer  ;  and  report  the 
results  at  stated  general  meetings. 

2d.  Let  the  operations  by  no  means  be  coo- 
fined  to  one  (^ubjtrC1  or  form.  Alany  a  mere 
debating  or  lecture  club  has  soon  d  clioed, 
and  then  there  has  been  no  way  of  nving  it 
from  dissolution.  Some  have  ceased  after  an 
expenditure  of  gl.OriO.  10,000,  or  If  10,000; 
and  others,  now  no  more,  live  in  the  branches 
or  scions  wliicti  have  sprung  from  them. 

Every  person  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice,  I  trust,  approves  of  the  objects  and 
designs  which  have  called  us  together.  Ev- 
ery one,  I  hope,  feels  cornrinced,  that  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  is  honorable,  that  its  pos- 
session is  valuable;  yet,  let  me  assure  him, 
that  its  value  surpasses  his  power  to  estimate 
it,  and  none  can  expect  to  value  it  in  anV  ad- 
equate degree,  until  he  has  it  fn  his  poBses- 
sion. 


■i 


Weather  in  Vtrmont.— The  weather  has 
been  remarkably  mild  and  pleasant  here  this 
season.  One  of  our  neighbors  picked  about 
a  pint  of  red  raspberries,  last  week,  ^5lraar• 
berries  were  also  in  bloom  last  week.  But 
^^unday  ni^ht  the  weather  caught  a  ciiill; 
and  yesterday  morning  the  snow  was  near  an 
inch  deep  in  the  streets,  and  it  stormed  se- 
verely till  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  The  tops 
of  the  Mountains  have  been  a  little  uliitc 
with  snow  once  or  twice  belbre,  this  laii.— 
Bennington  Gaz,  l\th  Notember, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Curious. — Among  the  pageants  at  the 
coronation  of  Ctueea  Mary,  in  1553,  ^vas 
the  following  singular  fact,  related  by  Hoi- 
linshed: 

**Tl)en  there  was  one  Peter,  a  DutcV 
man.  that  stood  09  the  weather  coke  of  PauTs 
stei'ple^  (London.)  holding  a  streamer  in  bis 
hand  of  five  yards  long,  and  waving  tbereof, 
stood  sonietimos  on  the  one  foot  and  shooke 
the  other,  and  then  kneeled  on  his  knees  to 
the  i>reat  marvel  of  all  people. — He  had 
made  two  scaffolds  under  him,  one  above 
the  crossei)  having  torches  and  streamers 
set  on  it,  and  another  over  the  ball  of  the 
crosse,  likewise  set  with  streamers  and 
torches,  which  could  not  bume,  the  wind  was 
so  grt-at  The  aaid  Peter  had  sixteeQ 
pounds  thirteen  shillinog  given  him  by  the 
Cities  fbr  his  costes  and  paines,  and  for  all 
his  stufTe." 


Old  Bible.— a  perfect  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  English  Bible,  printed  by 
Miles  Coverdale  in  1535,  was  r'-^eotly  dis- 
covered in  the  Imttom  of  an  old  oak  chest, 
at  Holkham  Hall,  England,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Lpice^ter.  There  are  numerous 
imperfect  copies  of  this  edition  in  e.xistence, 
two  being  deposited  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum,  one  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
and  one  in  the  Cambridge  University  li- 
bra rv — hut  it  is  believed  this  is  the  only 
jierfect  copy  in  existence. — Con.  Courant, 

Rare  Books. — A  sale  by  auction  took 
place  a  f^w  weeks  since  in  London,  of  a 
portion  of  the  library  of  a  nobleman,  con- 
sisting of  many  rare  and  curious  books. 
The  sale  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  in- 
terest m  consequence  of  there  being  includ- 
ed in  the  sale  one  of  the  most  splendid  mis- 
sals extant,  with  other  books  of  easily  va- 
lucf  entitled,  Officimm  ChUtifera  VirginU 
Maria  securidum  legem  Ecclesia  Paris- 
iiutis^  a  manuscript  of  the  16th  century,  in 
vellum.  This  most  beautiful  volume  is 
written  in  Roman  charactere,  the  paintings 
being  most  exquisitely  finished,  and  the 
borders  ornamented  in  the  best  5lyle,  with 
the  d»'vices  and  the  mottoes  of  the  Airily 
for  whom  it  was  executed.  This  bijou 
formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  was 
bv.far  the  most  elegant  and  delicate  of  tke 
iiluminaied  offices  he  was  ever  able  to  pro- 
fenre.  E>r.  Di'din  has  given  a  very  ela- 
borate description  of  it,  which  is  also  no- 
ticed by  Dectameron,  vol.  1.,  p.  180  1,  as 
matchless.  The  bidding  was  va^y  spirited, 
and   eventirally  it   was  knocked  down  for 


£135  to  Mr.  Rodd  as  was  understood,  for 
the  British  Museum.  The  Pentateuch 
(Tlndal's  version,)  newly  corrected  and 
amended  by  W.  T.,  the  last  leaf  inlaid,  but 
a  very  fine  copy,  with  platps,  1534,  ex- 
tremely rare,  sold  for  the  large  sum  of 
j6l21.  The  Psalter,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish metre  by  Archbishop  Parker,  veiy 
rare,  imprinted  by  J.  Day,  1557,  sold  for 
211/.  The  New  Testament,  in  Enjjlyshe 
and  in  Latin  of  Erasmus,  imprinted  by  W. 
Powell,  1549,  sold  for  40/.  The  sale  last- 
ed three  days,  and  realized  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

American  Tea. — It  appears  from  the 
Southern  Planter  that  a  successful  attempt 
has  been  made  in  Virginia  to  coltivate  the 
Chinese  tea  plant  Mr.  N.  Puckett,  who 
has  ^iven  considerable  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, IS  to  have  specimens  of  his  tea  at  the 
Henrico  agricultural  fair,  in  November. 
We  make  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.' 
P*s  letter  concerning  it: 

The  roUhag  of  the  leaf  into  the  form  in 
which  It  is  brought  from  China,  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  but,  if  it  is  desirod,  vou  have 
only  to  tal^  the  leaf  after  it  is  cleared  of 
the  staJk  and  partly  dried,  and,  placing  it 
between  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  a 
tight  squeeze. 

Once  in  seed  never  out,  Ader  you  have 
once  sown  the  tea  seed  you  will  never  lack 
for  plants  ;  (pr,  manage  as  you  will,  more 
seed  will  always  fall  upon  the  ground  than 
would  be  necessary  for  any  plant  bed  ;  th^y 
will  be  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  and 
con>e  up  with  every  rain  during  the  next 
summer,  and  you  may  either  transplant 
them,  or  you  may  thin  them  out  into  rows  at 
the  proper  distance.  Thus,  notwithstand- 
ing the  dryness  of  the  season,  I  have  now 
volunteer  plants  in  the  greatest  profusion  and 
of  the  finest  quality. 

I  assure  you,  sir,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  farmers  and  gardeners  in  the 
Southern  Slates  should  not  grow  their  own 
tea,  and  grace  their  tables  with  this  delight* 
ful  beverage,  infinitely  more  pure  and 
wbolefome  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
unknown  adulterated  stufiT  that  comes  from 
abroad. 


!»•• 


Since  the  great  fiood  in  the  Mississippi, 
last  year,  several  kinds  of  fish,  before  un- 
known to  the  vicinity  of  St.  Lou^,  are 
caught  in  great  abunclance  in  the  river  and 
the  small  streams  running  into  it  One  kind  ; 
is  a  very  handsome  fish,  with  bright  silvery  ) 
sides^  reddish  colored  back,  fiat  and  Uotid,  ^ 
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reaembliog  in  shape  the  aalt water  shad;' 
for  want  of  a  better  name  the  fishermen  call 
them  flounders.  Another  kind  resembles 
in  appearance  the  pike,  but  is  smaller  and 
more  delicate  in  its  proportions,  with  a 
brownish  circle  or  ring  round  its  body  neai 
the  gills  i  these  are  called  ringed  sturgeon. 
Both  are  excellent  fish.  The  latter  is  free 
from  and  the  former  full  of  small  wiry 
bones.  Herring,  J)reci8ely  like  those  of 
Cape  Fear,  have  also  made  their  appear- 
ance iu  the  waters  at  St.  Louis.  They  rum 
in  shoals,  and  are  easily  taken  with  hook 
or  seine.  Shrimps  are  now  caught  in  the 
small  necks  and  streams  near  that  city, 
with  the  seine,  by  bushels.  / 


EhAHONDs. — While  at  Oainsville  last 
week,  we  were  shown  twK>  diamonds  (one 
weighing,  we  believe,  3i  and  the  other  8} 
carats,)  which  were  found  in  a  gold  mine 
-belonging  to  Doctor  Banks.  We  also  saw 
a  more  valuable  Diamond  found  some  time 
since,  and  which,  having  been  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  brilliant,  and  handsomely  set  in  a 
hreast.pin,  is  in  possession  of  Doctor  Daniell. 
We  lenrn  that  the-  Geological  formation  of 
much  of  Hall  county,  is  favorable  for  find* 
ing  these  gems. — Aiktns  (Ga.)  Banner, 


Patrick's  Colt.  —  A  gentleman  who 
favors  us  with  some  reminiscences  respect- 
ing  the  early  settlement  of  this  place — ^for- 
merly  old  Derry field,  N.  H. — relates  the 
following  anecdote : 

'*  When  my  grandfather  resided  at  Goff- 
siown  and  Derry  field,  then  settled  by  the 
Irish,  he  hired  a  wild  sort  of  an  Irishman  to 
work  on  his  farm.  One  day,  soon  aAer  his 
arrival,  he  told  him  to  take  a  bridle  and  go 
out  in  the  6eJd  aud  catch  the  black  colt. 

*  Don't  come  back  without  him,*  said  the 
old  gentleman.  Patrick  started  and  was 
gone  some  time,  but  at  last  rr-tun^ed  minus 
the  bridle,  with  his  face  and  hands  badly 
scratched,  as  if  he  had  received  rough  treat- 
ment '  Why  Patrick,  what  is  the,  nuitter, 
what  in  the   name  of  wonder  ails  you  f  * 

*  An'  faith,  isn't  it  me,  yer  honor,  that  nev- 
er catch  the  ould  black  couk  again?  bad 
luck^a  him.  An'  didn't  he  all  but  serau^h 
n>e  eyes  out  o'  my  head?  An'  faith  as  true 
as  me  head's  me  own,  I  had  to  climb  up  a 
tree  aflher  thecouUT  'Climbatrte  after 
him?  Nonsense!  Where  is  the  beast?' 
•An'  It's  tied  to  the  tree,  he  is,  to  be  sure, 
yer  honor.'  We  all  followed  Patrick'to  the 
spot  to  get  a  solution  of  the  difliculty,  and  on 
reaching  the  field,  we  found,  to  cur  no  ^mall 
amusement,  that   he    had   been  chasing  a 


young  black  htaty  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  catching  after  a  great  deal  6f  rou^h 
u^age  on  both  sid^s,  and  actually  tied  it  with 
the  btidle  to  an  old  tree.  Bruin  was  kept 
for  a  long  while,  and  was  e\  er  after  known 
is  'Patrick's  colt.*" — Manckater  Amtn- 
can. 


In  Greece  it  was  the  custom  at  niealt  for 
the  two  sexes  always  to  eat  separately. 

Forests  of  standing  trees  have  been  di»> 
covered  in  Yorkshire,  England  and  ia  Ireland, 
imbedded  in  stone. 


A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  aboat  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile; 


TO  THE  DAEKLINGS. 

[Translated  from  a  German  poem  in  a  little 
anonymous  eoU«clion  entitled  Ronn^vtitf, 
that  IS  to  say,  songs  composed  with  ref^* 
ence  to  the  Honge  movement.  Tbejare 
much  in  the  style  of  HerweghV  produciioDif 
displaying  fire  and  energy  rather  than  po* 
eticai  beauty,  and  it  is  perhafis  froni  Her* 
wegh  they  emanate.  The  German  title 
to  the  following  poem  is  *«Die  Finiter- 
linge."J 

Od  the  throne  of  rarred  justice  liratal  lajght  agaia  to 

And  \o  fcwoe  the  whole  cveetion  a  irile  ehviih  fomlo 

wear; 
And  tl)e  f try  with  etouda  to  cover,  wlien  the  mb  ii 

gHKl  nd  tmgbt, 
And  to  bory  ev'ry  mIioq  ia  Hs  old  aad  6mStfm^i- 

And  ihe  youthful  Easter  monunjr,  ia  its  OMJesty  nih 

lime, 
Witli  the  impious  blade  lo  acfateh  outffrQBH  tbeil* 

manabck  of  tine ; 
In  the  very  bud  to  stitU*  revdatiooa  as  they  riie, 
Truih  to  overload  with  curbea— booor  to  bcaiowoa 

lies;— 

And  to  shnVk  throughout  creatioDi  yeUJng  "  Beck- 
wards!  '— wc>|d  f#ofanr,# 

And  by  form  m\d  ruUs  to  slsuf  bter  what  the  aiad^  es* 
cr  ioiiv  gHJu ; 

And  the  hand  on  culture's  dial  to  turn  back, and  cberk 
the  tone 

Of  the  Biiver  be  1  of  fieedoB,  wbeo  it  soaraa  kn 
sounded  One; 


And  a  r«Mle  of  hiwa  to  iaahioti,  traatinf  aian  bat  mi 

Wbich,  HK  despots,  tbey  encompass  with  opprcfaM** 

iroii  ring- 
Yea,  a  MM  «s  that  makea  the  frecaan  a  BMobtoa  «d 

nothing  more, 
And  depriTes  the  salt  of  aavoor,  and  forbids  the  nnsd 

to  soar; 

Tin  for  thia  the  Jeaaita  bboar-tia  Ibr  thiatkeM- 

liogs  ptnn, 
Who  an  iinpioua  game  are  playing  with  the  holy  wd 

of  man : 
But,  ve  btave  and  akillbl  na-iiers,  ia  |oar  fkioBf 

vaul'!«  l)eware. 
Lest  yoiir  own  dread   mHiea,  exploding,  had  yos 

thend'iii%  thnjugh  the  air. 


•  Und   das  ungeheure  «<  Ruckwlrti**  his- 
zurSchzeu  durcli  die  H'elt.  ( 
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Singular  Phenomenon  in  a  Speech* — An 
officer  of  anillery  was  seized  #itn  paralysis 
of  ihe  longue,  hands,  and  feet,  in  coose- 
quence  of  vi<^Dt  cold.  Dr.  Hertz  thus  de- 
scribe h^is  state — *'  1  found  him  so  much  re- 
covered as  to  have  the  complete  use  of  hit 
feet;  his  hands  also  were  stronger ;  but  in 
regard  lo  his  speech,  the  following  very  re- 
markable circumstance  was  to  be  observed. 
He  wa<)  able  to  articulate  distinctly  any  words 
which  either  occurred  to  him  spontaneonsly^ 
or  whan  they  were  slowly  and  loudly  re- 
peated to  him.  He  strenuously  exerted  him- 
self :o  rpeak,  but  an  unintelligible  kind  of 
murmur  was  all  that  could  be  heard.  The 
eifort  he  made  was  violent,  and  terminated  in 
a  deep  sgh.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could 
read  aloud  with  facilitv.  If  a  book  or  any 
written  paper  was  helcl  before  his  eyes»  he 
read  so  quickly  and  distinct  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  observe  that  there  was  the  slight- 
est (hult  in  his  organs  of  speech  ;  but  if  the 
book'or  paper  was  withdrawn,  he  was  then 
totally  incapable  of  pronouncing  one  of  the 
words  which  he  bad  read  the  instant  before. 
1  tried  this  experiment  M(ith  him  repeatedly, 
not  only  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  but 
many  other  people.  The  effect  was  uni- 
formly the  same." — Vide  Crichlon*8  work, 
2nd.  volume f  p,  85. 

Discovery  of  a  mine  of  Diamonds — The 
French  Consul  at  Bahia  has  addressed  a 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Forejrrn  A  flairs  at 
home,  annotmcmn^  the  discovery,  at  th* 
di4ance  of  80  leagues  from  that  capital,  of 
an  abundant  mine  of  diamonds — a  source 
of  incalculable  wealth  to  the  province.  It 
lies  in  a  desert  place,  uninhabited,  and 
scarcely  a'^cessibla.  an.l  wns  disoovered  by 
m'^re  accident.  The  head  of  a  rich  5n. 
gli<h  tompanv  has  already  exported,  it  is 
stid,  nearly  9200,000  worth  of  its  produce; 
an  J,  an  the  working  of  the  mine  is  left  to 
aay  one  who  will,  there  in  a  ruce  at  present 
f  )r  its  treastires.  CTight  or  nine  thousand 
emi  rant?,  from  nH  parts  of  Brazil  have  al- 
ready pitched  their  tents  on  the  savage  and 
unwholesome  spot,  and  to  the  inhabiantji  of 
a  crowded  Rnropean  state,  the  very  thought 
of  a  Jewell  mine  to  be  ransacked  at  plea- 
sure—diamonds  to  l»e  had  forthe  fetchina  . 
is  a  tf^mptation  likely,  we  should  ihink,  to 
attract  adventurers,  even  if  the  Upas  tree 
stood  In  the  way. — Athenenm. 

A  Smart  Dog. — A  man  down  East  had 
beeu  exceedingly  annoyed  by  wolves,  which 
deeiroyed  Uis  sheep.  In  the  course  of  time 
a  dug  fancier  ofiered  to  sell  him  a  dog.  A 
very  noab'e  dog  he  was.  too.  The  cata- 
K»gae  of  his  merits  was  a  very  long  one — 
there  was  not  a  dog  virtue  in  iht*  catalogue 
for  which  he  wns  not  di«iiinsrui»iied — but  if 
there  was  ay  one  thing  in  which  he  particu- 


larly excelled,  it  was  his  prowess  as  a  wolf 
himter. — This  was  touching  our  friend  on 
the  right  spot  The  bargain  was  closed,  and 
he  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  test  his 
merits. — At  length  there  came'a  light  snow, 
just  the  kind  of  a  snow  for  wolf- hunting,  and 
he  took  his  dog  and  gun  and  sallied  out.  He 
soon  crossed  the  track  of  a  '  varmint* — the  dog 
took  the  scent  and  bounded  off  in  pursuit. 
On  followed  our  friend,  up  hill  and  down 
dale,  '*  thorough  brush  and  thorough  brier," 
for  two  hours,  when  he  came  across  a  Yan- 
kee chopping  wood  and  the  following  satis- 
fiictory  dialogue  took  place: 
'*  Did  you  se^  a  wolf  and  a  dog  pass  by 

•  Well,  I  guess  I  did." 

**  How  long  ago  ?" 

«*  Well,  I  guess  about  half  an  hour."  ' 

"  How  was  it  with  'em  ?" 

*'  Well,  just  abeotit  nip  and  tuck— but  the 
dog  had  the  advantage,  for  he  was  a  leetle 
ahead. *^ — Nashua  Telegraph. 

Heirs  Wanted. — A  Mr.  .  Bradley  Pease 
died  some  months  since  in  l40uisiana,  leav- 
ing about  $4000,  for  which  there  is  no 
^claimant.  He  is  said  tohavebeen  from  Ver- 
mont, and  has  a  sister  living  near  Lake 
Champlain.  If  the  heirs  don't  get  the  money 
the  Slate  will. 


HEW  PUBIilCATIONS. 

The  ''Scholar's- Figure  Book*'  and  the 
"  Scholar's  Capital  Book,  by  a  Teacher,''  are 
neat,  cheap  and  useful  copv-buuk»,  which  we 
can  recommend;  after  expe  ience  in  the  fam- 
il)r,  for  the  use  of  children  learning  to  write 
with  either  pen  or  pencil.  A  page  of  copy 
is  laid  under  a  blank  page,  and  the  pupil  tra- 
ces with  a  pen  or  pencil.  This  is  one  of  the 
modes  of  practice  which  are  important  in  ac- 
quiring the  art  of  writing.  Children  are  at 
once  amused  and  instructed  by  them.  The 
author  of  this  very  convenient  form  of  apply- 
ing it,  we  know,  and  he  is  an  old  and  excel- 
Itnt  teacher.  These  books  are  published  by 
Mr.  E.  French,  of  this  city. 

The  •*  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechanic  " 
is  a  valuable  weekly  paper,  published  at 
Clinton  Hall,  and  edited  by  8amuel  Fleet, 
whose  practicable  agricultural  science  and 
skill  are  well  known.  Such  useful  matter  as 
this  publication  contains,  we  consider  it  a  duty 
to  recommend. 


Recflpt  No.  9  of  Ihr  Cuok  of  tbe  late  Sir 
Jotepli  Baiikii  t— Mr.  Henry  CMorne* 


NOTTINGHAM  PUDDING. 

Peel  six  good  apples ;  lake  out  the  cores 
with  the  point  of  a  small  knife,  (or  an  apple- 
corer  if  you  have  <  ne,)  but  be  sure  to  leave 
the  apples  whole;  fill  up  where  you  look  the 
corer  from  with  sugnr;  place  them  in  a  pie- 
dish,  Hnd  pnur  over  them  a  nice  light  Latter 
prepared  n^  bntfer  for  pudding,  and  bake  an 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 


^ 
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**  Mr.  Dwigbx — By  publisUiuy  the  Toilow.. 
iDg  line«  y^uu  will  ^ruii(y  m«uiy  t)t  ihe  irieoii^ 
oi  Mr.  Baeop,  who  may  do^  lHave  seen  iht,m 
ia  the  LiucUtielii  (Cou.)  paper,  in  wiiich  ili^y 
were  ongioaUy  publiaheil.  Xl^y  were  sent 
ananymuu>ly«  bui  ^rp  ^uppgeed  lu  have  beea 
wriiiea  by  a  liuly,  wiiuse  didiiUsuce  of  hrf 
owa  uiicomniQp  laleiiis  preveiued  her  ai&iu^ 
ther  naiiie  lo  a  dirge  whijeh  does  tlieui  su 
much  credi:*  Tliai  ibe  HibjecL  deserved  9M 
iis  praise,  no  one  whp  knew  hxffi  will  quea- 
lion." 

On  the  death  of  E*  Champion  Bacon^  ^ 
Liich6eid,  Conoeciicut,  woo  died  in  8e- 
Tiile,  Spain. 

Add  10  the  list  anoiberr 

Gone  to  tbe  silent  dead ; 
Mourn  for  a  son  and  brother. 

For  a  noble  spirit  lied. 

Look  on  that  grief- bow'd  father. 
That  moiher  wild  with  woe; 

On  a  brother's  silent  anguish 
For  a  cherishM  one  laid  low. 

In  the  midst  of'  life  and  promise. 
He  strove  with  death  in  vain  ; 

For  the  shaft  was  sped  whioh  laid  him 
lo\v 
^Neath  the  sunny  skies  of  Spain. 

What,  tho'  no  friend  stood  watcning 

Beside  his  dying  bed  ; 
His  slightest  whisper  catching 

Beiore  the  spirit  fled  ? 

What,  tho'  his  grave  is  lowly. 

In  lauds  beyond  the  sea  ? 
The  spot  to  us  is  hulv. 

And  evermore  shall  be.   ' 

The  murm'ring  of  the  rivei 

Shall  be  his  requiem : 
The  storied  Guadelquiver, 

With  its  "  low,  perpetual  hymn." 

And  the  stars,  that  know  no  country, 
Bend  o'er  his  grave  at  night; 

And  only  cease  their  vigils 
With  the  dawning  of  the  light. 

A  pale,  ^nre  moonbeam  lingers, 

Lovingly  round  the  spot ; 
Like  soft  caressing  fingera. 

That  would  not  be  Ibrgot 

And  the  sun.  that  lights  us  daily, 

Shines  on  the  emerald  sod» 
That  shrouds  his  manly  features. 

Till  he  awakes  with  God. 

Sweet  flowers  shall  spring  above  him. 
And,  clustering  round  his  tomb. 

Shall  image  those  who  lov'd  him, 
And  who  mourn  his  early  doom. 


He  W9j5  noble  jn  his  beauty, 

And  n  bre  in  his  mind  ; 
With  talents  of  the  rareaj^ worth, 

And  intellect  refined. 

And  ia  haarts  whose  love  U  worship, 
.  ^  Km  ff^oaP  shall  ever  be 
Twin'd  with  tlie  thought  of  home  tad 
heaven, 
Xlef^  in  our  memory. 

I  I— — — ^— — M. 

NAPLBS. 

This  government,  besides  other  forms  of 
oppressive  taxation,  assumes  to  itself  varioot 
monopolies.  The  impost  on  salt  is  spokea  ul 
as  particularly  vexatious— not  as  being  simply 
more  exorbitant  than  any  other,  nor  because 
salt  is  one  of  the  commonest  necessaries  of 
)ife,  and  not  a  luxury  ;  but  because  of  cir- 
cumstances which  give  it  a  more  odious  t|^ 
pearance  of  arbitrary  power.  There  are 
within  the  kingdom,  beds  of  salt  a  httle  be- 
low the  surface,  and  easily  accessible ;  there 
are  streams  of  salt-water  which  deposit  it 
upon  their  banks;  and  the  sea,  on  all  sides, 
in  this  hot  climate  incrusts  the  shore  with  ii 
Salt  ought,  iheiefore,  to  be  cheap.  I  tm 
told  the  duty  on  it  is  three  dollars  a  bushel 
And  to  prevent  injury  to  this  species  of  the 
royal  revenue,  the  people  are  prohibited  from 
taking  water  from  the  eea,  lest  they  shoald 
evaporate  it  in  pans.  Guards  are  statiooed 
along  the  coast  to  enforce  this  interdict.  To 
take  a  pail  of  water  from  the  sea  to  yoor 
dwelling  would  he  smuggling.  Of  coarse  the 
poor  can  have  no  salt. 

Another  royal  ^niooopoly  i«  aoow.  It  ii 
cplleoied  and  deposited  in  a  natural  igc-hooie 
on  the  top  o(^x,  Angelo,  a  iieigbboriDg  moua- 
jlain,  and  m  summer  brought  to  market 
Some  ice  having  formed  during  a  winter  oigbt 
in  Naples,  the  people  be^an  to  collect  it,  tak- 
ing up  pieces  of  it  in  their  hands*  more  from 
curiosity  than  as  a  luxury,  when  the  police 
interfered  and  put  an  ^d  toaacli  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  king's  right.  The  ice  and  snow 
are  his,  and  are  not  to  ha  ua^  tribute  &ta> . 


The  14th  of  January,  on  an  aTeiage  of 
years  is  the  coldest  day  m  the  year. 
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For  il3  tall,  alender  and  tapering  form, 
the  graceful  and  regular  curve  of  its 
blanches,  the  depth,  delicacy  and  per- 
manency of  its  foliage,  the  Silver  Fir  de- 
servedly ranks  high  among  our  native 
forest  trees,  and  stands  among  the  foremost 
in  the  opinion  of  ornamental  gardeners. 
Few  foreign  trees  can  be  preferred  or  even 


THE    SILVER    FIR. 

compared  with  lliis  native  of  oui  own 
northern  regions.  What  grove,  garden,  or 
couit-yard,  what  clump  or  row  of  trees, 
what  hedge  or  village  avenne,  what  farm- 
house or  hill  top,  might  not  soon  assume  a 
new  and  pleasing  feature,  if  planted  with  & 
few,  or  even  one  of  the  seeds  of  this  £ne 
American  plant? 
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Having  already  given  our  readers  a  de- 
scription of  tlie  Silver  Fir,  and  minute  di- 
rections  for  its  propagation  and  culture, 
(see  the  American  Penny  Magazine,  No. 
89,  page  615,)  we  will  add  here  a  few  re- 
marks of  a  more  general  nature. 

When  we  consider  the  utility  and  beauty 
of  trees,   it  seems  unaccountable  that  we 
know  and  care  no  more  about  them.     We 
look  with  pleasure  on  the  fresh  foliage  of 
spring,  and  joyfully  seek  the  shade  of  the 
grove  in  summer ;  the  falling  leaf,  in  autumn, 
carries  its  solemn  lesson  to  our  hearts,  and 
the  leafless  branches  of  winter,  add  their 
own  feature  to  the  scene  of  desolation,  or, 
when    invested    with  ice,  dazzle  us  with 
their  splendor,  while  the  blazing  fragments 
of  the  oak  or  walnut,  collect  us  at  even* 
ing  at  the  cheerfal  fireside.    The  artizan 
becomes  acquainted  with  tlie  diflerent  qual- 
ities of  woods  most  appropriate  to  his  use ; 
and  the  ship  builder,  as  well  as  the  navi- 
gator, and  all  *'  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  are  often  led,  by  their  employments 
or  exposures,  to  observe  and  enquire  on  their 
strength  and  durability.     But  how  few  of 
us  have  ever  made  the  study  of  trees  a  par- 
ticular object,  and  how  many  of  us  are 
liable  to  the  charge  of  having  destroyed 
some  fine  or  useful  one,  which  should  have 
been  preserved,  or  at  least  of  having  ne- 
glected to  protect,  or  to  plant  such  as  might 
new  have  been  beneficial  or  ornamental  I 

We  have  made  remarks  on  this  subject 
before,  (see  page  559,  of  this  Magazine, 
No.  33 ;)  and  our  interest  in  it  has  rather 
increased  since  we  began  to  do  somethmg 
to  promote  the  propagation  of  useful  and 
ornamental  trees  by  something  more  than 
words.  In  our  36th  number,  (page  576,) 
we  g^ve  a  brief  history  and  description  of 
the  Ailanthus ;  and  we  have  since  addressed 
circulars,  containing  the  same  information, 
with  directions  for  planting  and  rearing 
that  tree,  to  numerous  gentlemen  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  country,  accompanied  with 
about  fifly  thousand  of  the  seeds  in  small 
parcels,  but  so  distributed,  that,  if  they 
should  be  attended  to,  several  thousand  of 
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our  villages  will  be  furnished  with  that 
peculiar,  favorite  and  thrifty  plant  in  a  few  ^ 
months.  About  as  many  more  may  be  \ 
had  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  in  \ 
a  very  short  time.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  delay  and  expense  which  in  most  places 
would  otherwise  have  attended  its  introduc- 
tion, and  the  encouragement  given  us 
by  some  of  those  public  spirited  gentle- 
men with  whom  we  have  thus  taken  the 
liberty  to  open  a  correspondence,  we  feel 
gratified  and  /  encouraged ;  and  we  in- 
dulge our  feelings  in  the  anticipated  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  the  improvements  they 
are  thus  permitting  us  to  aid  in  promoting,  ( 
among  the  sea-ports  and  cities,  the  inland  ( 
villages,  hamlets  and  roads,  which  may  be 
in  the  routes  of  our  future  joumies. 

If  the  editor  of  this  Magazine  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  few  further  remarks  of  > 
a  more  personal  character  than  he  often  | 
likes  to  indulge  in,  he  would  say: — I  wu  \ 
a  traveller  in  Europe  in  my  youth,  and 
came  back  to  biy  native  land,  my  friends 
and  countrymen,  with  a  warm  and  prevail*  ) 
ing  desire  to  do  something  for  a  country,  to  \ 
which  I  owed,  under  God,  ten  thousand  J 
blessings.  And  this  desire  still  exists.  We 
have  opportunities  and  means  for  improving 
ourselves,  and  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  our  children,  in  various  respects  and  in 
diflerent  ways.  The  present  facilities  of 
transmission  and  communication  present  ts 
now  new  opportunities ;  and  if  the  first  ex* 
periment  should  prove  encouraging,  the 
friends  of  cheap  and  etisy  improvemeHU 
may  hereafter  receive  publications,  seeds, 
prints,  and  other  objects  from  New  York, 
of  immediate  and  practical  value,,  of  such 
descriptions  and  at  such  small  prices,  as 
they  can  have  but  little  idea  of  at  present 
It  may  be  suflicient  to  add  here,  that  the 
names  of  persons  disposed  to  cooperate  for 
such  purposes,  so  far  as  the  plans  sad 
means  may  appear  good  and  wise,  will  be 
received  with  much  pleasure,  it  being  nn* 
derstood  that  no  one  need  apprehend  being 
taxed  in  any  case  without  his  consent,  be- 
yond the  payment  of  a  letter  at  siogk 
postage. 


• 
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TOE  IMPOSTURES  OF  ST.  FILtJMENA. 

[continued.] 

**  Third  Series  of  Miracles,"  eatitled,  **  Mi- 
raculous MulUflications  of  Saint  Filttmena.^* 

The  first  miracle  of  this  class  given  if 
briefly  this: — The  ghost  of  a  dead  mother  ap* 
j^eared  to  one  of  her  three  daughters,  who 
were  worshippers  of  Filumena,  and  had  con- 
secrated themselves  to  a  single  life,  and  told 
her  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  before  the  picture 
of  the  saint.    Her  confessor  advised  her  to 
obey ;  and  she  put  into  it  all  Che  oil  she  could 
afiord  to  buy,  which  was  only  enough  for  a^ 
few  hours,  telling  the  saint  she  must  replen- 
ish it  herself  if  she  wished  to  have  it  bum 
longer.   It  continued  to  bum  about  two  years. 
The  greatest  miracle,  we  should  think,  was 
that  the  confessor  was  not  suspected  of  hav- 
ing any  thing  to  do  with  it.    A  similar  won- 
der was  observed  at  Lucera,  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1833 ;  and  again,  at  Mugnano,  on 
I '  another  occasion,  a  poor  woman  was  seen 
by  a  crowd  in  the  church,  pouring  out  a  cup- 
fuil  of  blessed  oil  from  the  Saint's  lamp, 
when  the  lamp  had  just  been  found  entirely 
empty. 

[The  Bishop  of  Lucera,  who  had  received 
forty  pictures  of  Filumena  from  Naples,  had 
them  miraculously  multiplied  to  three  hun* 
dred,  <<an  unexpected,  but  precious  gift, 
which  the  saint  wished  to  make  to  the  zea^ 
lous  prelate.'*  He  displayed  them  at  the 
episcopal  palace  and  published  the  miracle  to 
kis  people,  selling  the  pictures  too,  (if  we 
iHtderstand  the  book,)  at  an  advanced  price. 
The  books  published  by  Don  Francisco  have 
been  often  multiplied  in  as  remarkable  a 
maimer,  and,  doubtless,  with  as  favorable  an 
influence  on  the  market.  The  second  addi- 
tion appears  to  have  met  a  dull  sale  until  he 
proclaimed  the  number  was  growing  on  his 
bands,  and  showed  how  the  saint  had  ba- 
lanced some  of  the  miraculous  volumes  on 
the  backs  and  rounds  of  the  chairs  in  his  shop. 
They  then  went  off  even  faster  than  they  had 
ootteu  The  new  books  had  no  dust  upon 
them,  and  that  satisfied  spectators  that  they 
had  just  come  from  heaven.  There  was 
something  peculiarly  ''graceful  and  amiable*^ 
in  the  appearance  presented  by  the  books,  as 
ranged  in  disorder  by  the  saint;  indeed, 
*'  when  any  body  has  the  honor  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  her,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep 


from  loving  her."  (p.  91.  Two  other  pei^ 
sons  had  some  of  that  edition  multiplied  on 
their  hands.] 

[In  1829,  the  fifth  edition  appeared ;  end, 
after  returning  (hm  a  journey,  in  which  he 
appears  to  have  peddled  theia  with  success, 
be  gave  out  that  he  had  sold  166  more  than 
he  had  prmted^  and  bad  80  ob  baiid.  The 
remainder,  notwithstanding^  were  left  long  on 
the  shelves  to  collect  the  dBst ,  bat  this  wn 
not  through  the  want  of  a  demand ;  Ibr  <'  the 
number  of  his  orders  amounted  in  a  year  to 
several  hundred  volumes,"  and  yet  '<  the 
stock  was  still  left!  Such,"  exclaims  the 
author,  «are  the  wonderful  works  of  God  to 
glorify  his  saints !"] 

The  fourth  Series  of  Miraeles.-^Those 
wrought  in  favor  ofliiik  ckU^ren 

[Rosa  de  Lucia,  a  cousin  of  Don  Francisco, 
was  restored  to  life  by  St.  Filnmena.] 

A  child,  twelve  years  old,  named  Jkioes  d' 
£lia,  son  of  a  ^irgeon  of  Vneiano^  had  one 
of  her  feet  crushed  by  a  cart  wheel,  and  was 
carried  home  insensible.  Mortification  set  in, 
amputation  would  have  been  resorted  to,  but 
for  the  extreme  debility  of  the  patient.  At 
this  juncture,  Don  Sabbalino  Nappo,  a  priest, 
arrived  from  Naples  with  an  image  of  St. 
Filumena,  which  he  presented,  inviting  the 
family  to  worship  it,  and  promising  to  inter- 
cede in  their  fkvor.  They  accordmgly  knelt 
down  and  repeated  in  concert  the  litanies  of 
the  very  holy  virgin ;  when  the  ecclesiastic 
approaching  the  little  patient,  whom  he 
roused  from  his  lethargy  and  showed  him  St 
Filumena.  He  began  to  talk,  and  rose  and 
walked — his  foot  was  entirely  cured,  and  no 
signs  of  injury  rema  ined  except  thathe  had 
lost  one  toe. 

There  was  a  little  girl  named  Filumwia 
Canonico,  for  whom  the  saint  showed  a  pe- 
culiar regard,  doubtless  on  account  of  her 
name.  She  had  a  fall,  and  the  fourth  toe 
of  one  of  her  feet  cut  ofi",  which  was  taken 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery.  At  night,  wiiile 
others  were  asleep,  she  had  a  vision,  as  she 
declared  .  The  saint  appeared  to  her,  gave 
her  some  sugar  plums  and  said  : — "  My  little 
Filumena,  don't  be  afraid.  Teil  your  mam- 
ma not  to  cry,  and  that  1  will  cure  you."  So 
saying  she  disappeared.  The  next  morning 
the  wound  had  healed,  but  the  toe  was  gone* 
She  afterwards  received  other  visits  from  the 
saint,  who  always  brought  her  sugar  thin|^s  S 
and  finally  a  new  toe  was  fastened  to  her  foot,    \ 
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fhougk  evidently  not  the  leme  which  had 

In  1830,  Filumena  Serie,  a  girl  rather  old- 
eras  well  as  wilder  than  she,  stuck  her  scis- 
sors into  her  eye,  and  the  surgeons  pronounced 
the  wound  incurahle.  Don  Franctsco  directed 
her  to  go  to  the  church  and  wet  it  with  oil 
from  St.  Filumena's  lamp,  which  she  did  and 
was  cured.  A  bright  mark  was  left  in  the 
spot  that  had  been  wounded.  The  girl,  meet- 
tag  alcerwaids  a  cousin  who  had  been  burnt 
by  fireworks  at  the  saint's  festiyal,  sent  him 
to  try  the  same  remedy,  and  with  equal  sue* 
cess. 

**  Dominico  Moccia  was  the  first  person  in 
Castelvetere  who  ever  named  a  child  Filume- 
na. This  mark  of  aitention  pleased  the 
sahit ;  and  it  was  soon  perceptible ;  from  sen- 
sible ^igns  of  the  purest  friendship,  that  she 
watched  over  her  little  ward  in  a  very  careful 
miMiiii  Ae  tkene  are  ib  that  part  of  the 
oooatry  a  great  number  of  winged  insects* 
whi'^h  torment  the  inhabitants  with  their 
continual  stings,  the  mother  of  Filumena  took 
eare  to  protect  ber  every  night  with  a  veil» 
which  she  wrapped  round  her.  In  the  mor- 
ning, when  they  came,  as  usual,  to  make  her 
little  toilet,  they  did  not  find  the  veil  over 
the  body  of  the  child,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
cradle,  and  folded  with  great  care.  A  second 
observation  increased  their  ascooishment,  for 
they  found  both  the  face  and  the  hands  of  Fi- 
lumena unbitten,  although  they  had  been  ex« 
poeed  to  the  insects  all  night." 

[Her  parents  resolved,  at  this  time,  to  visit 
the  tomb  of  the  Saint,  but  did  not  undertake 
their  pilgrimage  until  their  child  was  three 
years  of  age.  When  little  Filumena  saw  the 
shrine  imeevered  she  expressed  great  terror, 
and  afterwards  said,  when  the  cause  of  it 
was  asked  by  her  father,  on  their  way  home,] 
**Ahf  papa,  it  was  because  she  wanted  to 
take  me  by  the  hands,  and  said,  *  Stay  with 
me,  Filumena,  come  here,  dont  go  away,'  and 
fhe  wanted  to  take  me  quite  away  frbm  Sig« 
nora  Justina,  but  I  did  not  want  to  leave  my 
papa  and  mamma."  «  Touching  kindness  !" 
adds  the  book,  "goodness,  condescension,  tru- 
ly fit  ror  the  elect !" 

[A  learned  ecclesiastic  communicated  the 
following  to  Don  Franaisco. — A  little  niece  of 
his,  likewise  named  Filumena,  bad  her 
clothes  laid  with  her  mo  her's  one  night,  on 
a  chair,  under  a  lamp  which  was  burning  be* 
fore  a  picture  of  the  martyr ;  and  in  the  mor- 


ning it  was  found  that  a  spark  had  fallen  and 
burned  the  mother's  dress,  while  that  of  the 
little  daughter  escaped  with  only  cne  little 
hole  "—a  proof  of  what  would  have  happen- 
ed, if  the  vigilant  protectresss  of  childrea 
honored  with  her  name  had  not  taken  care  to 
extinguish  the  threatening  spark  htitelf.] 


THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  ELECTED  T6 
THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT— THE 
FIRST  MOVEMENT  OF  THE  REVO- 
LUTION, 

The  vtry  first  movement  of  the  RevottUwn 
was  made  m  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
convoking  and  holding  a  convention  of  the 
Colonies,  (or  States,)  as  early  as  March,  1763, 
to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  oppres- 
sions of  thft  Mother  Country.  Fortuoaiely  I 
can  afford  you  that  informatioo  from  authen- 
tic tradition  in  some  of  our  oldest  fiimilies  in 
New  York,  which  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  first  ppreat  movement  originated  with  and 
was  carried  through  by  two  gentlemen  of  this 
city,  who  were  much  distinguished  in  their 
day  and  c^eneratioo.  These  gentlemen  were 
Robert  Livingston  and  John  CRtrcER,  whose 
names  you  find  amongst  the  first  on  the  rdl 
of  that  convention.  From  the  pen  of  the  lat- 
ter of  those  gentlemen  proceeded  the  admi- 
rable memorial  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, published  in  that  Journal ;  and  in  all  the 
proceedings  of  this  Congress  he  took  a  leading 
part.  In  the  year  of  its  session  he  held  the 
important  offices  of  Speaker  of  the  Assembly 
and  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was 
in  other  respects  one  of  the  most  distiognish- 
ed  of  its  citizens.  Of  these  fact^  as  well  m 
some  others  connected  with  our  early  history, 
you  will  find  a  record  in  the  number  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  for  January,  1943, 
in  an  editorial  article  under  the  head  of 
'*  Election  to  Parliament  of  Burke  and  CHi- 
ger  fwr  Bristol,'^  in  which  some  notices  are 

fiven  of  the  eflToris  of  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  in 
arliament,  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
our  country,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  being 
a  nephew  of  the  above  named  Mr.  John  Cm- 

fer,  and,  like  him,  born  in  the  city  of  New 
ork. 

New  York  has  hitherto  quietly  and  most 
strang^y  allowed  both  Boston  and  Mecklen- 
buig  (in  N.  Carolina)  to  claim  the  honor  of 
the  first  movements  in  the  birth  of  our  Refo- 
lution,  in  acts  which  occurred  ten  years  later 
than  this  great  and  glorious  proeeeding  in  the 
city  of  New.  York. 

The  first  emigrant  of  this  (Cruger)  family, 
in  1660,  came  to  America  purelyfrom  a  lore 
of  freedom  and  independence,  this  family  ia 
Bristol,  being  of  great  wealth,  and  tracing 
their  descent  fVom  Sir  Philip  Cruciger,  (Cross- 
bearer)  who  went  with  King  Richard  io  (he 
crusades. 
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From  tfi9  Kniekerhocker  of  January^  1843. 

The  ELiCTieir  op  BuEKb  and  Cruoer  for 
Beibtol.— Mr«  Henry  Cnuer  was  three  timet 
eieoted  to  Pariiament,  and  alike  distinguished 
c  in  and  oat  of  that  body.  His  effective  ezer* 
S  tioos  in  behalf  of  American  liberty  and  in- 
^  lerests  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  was 
c  the  first,  and  till  withm  a  few  years,  the  only 
^  American  elected  to  the  English  Parliament. 
?  Mr.  Henry  Cruger  (who  was  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Bristol  at  the  time  of  his  election  as 
colleague  of  Mr.  Burke)  was  bom  in  this  city 
in  1739.  His  father,  wlio,  like  his  son,  had 
been  Mayor  of  Bristol,  was  also  a  native  of 
New  York ;  his  father  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  merchants  of  his  day,  having 
emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  16(30. 
Among  the  sons  of  this  first  emigrant,  John 

i uncle  of  Henry)  was  three  times  Mayor  of 
4ew  York,  and  Speaker  of  the  house  of  As- 
sembly, to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  op* 
position  to  Hon.  William  Livingston,  af\er« 
wards  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  a 
delegate  also  from  this  city  to  the  first  con-  ^ 
gress  of  the  States  held  in  America  in  1765,  * 
whence  the  first  protest  was  sent  to  tha  kins 
and  Parliament  against  their  unauthorized 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  the  colleague  of 
Burke,  removed  to  Bristol  when  quite  a  youth, 
and  was  afterwards  known  as  a  large  mer- 
chant :  his  elder  brother  Nicholas  remaining 
in  New  York,  engaged  in  extensive  commer- 
cial transactions,  particularly  with  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  patronize 
the  afterwards  distinguished  statesman,  Oen- 
eral  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  an  orphan  boy 
in  his  counting  room,  whom  he  sent  in  one 
of  his  own  ships  to  this  country.  General 
Hamilton  was  always  proud  to  acknowledge 
and  prompt  to  reciprocate  these  early  kind- 
nesses of  Mr.  Nicholas  Cruger.  Meantime 
Mr.  H^ry  Cruger,  a  gentleman  of  polished 
manners,  well  cultivate  mind,  and  great  per- 
sonal popularity,  was  elected  Mayor  of  Bris- 
tol ;  and  it  was  through  his  urgent  solicita- 
tion, that  his  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  was  induced 
to  become  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  he  be- 
ing then  an  almost  entire  stranger  to  the  peo 
pie  of  Bristol :  and  it  is  believed  that  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Cruger  the  elec- 
tion of  Burke  was  secured ;  since,  elevated 
and  enviable  as  was  his  subsequent  renown, 
he  had  at  that  time  obtained  but  little  dis- 
tinetion. 

In  some  of  the  first  ^niblished  notices  af 
the  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  a  ridiculous  and  mali- 
cious anecdote  was  related  by  some  enemy 
of  Mr.  Cruger,  to  the  effect,  that  he  made  no 
address  to  the  people  at  the  polls,  but  coo* 
tented  himself  with  making  the  exclama- 
tion :— *•  /  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burks  .'*'  The 
absurdity  of  this  story  is  proved  by  the  fact 
recorded  in  the  newspapers  of  that  period ; 
namely,  that  Mr.  Cruder,  a  well  known  clti- 
xen  and  Mayor  of  Bristol,  in  a  very  able  and 
eloquent  opening  address,  to  which  his  col- 
league handsomely  referred,  introduced  Mr. 


Burke  for  the  first  time  to  the  electors  of 
the  city.  Mr.  Cruder,  therefone,  preceded 
and  did  not  succeed  Mr.  Burke,  in  addra^iag 
the  people. 

Some  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  hare 
been  republished  in  the  Life  of  Peter  Van 
Schaack,  Esq.,  heretofore  noticed  in  the 
Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Van  t$chaack  having 
married  a  sister  of  Mr.  Cruger,  a  long  and 
interesting  correspondence  on  American  ai^ 
fairs  was  maintained  between  them.  Among 
the  speeches  contained  in  this  biography  is 
the  maiden-speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Cruger 
in  Parliament.  In  relation  to  this  speech,  and 
the  effect  it  produced  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vardill, 
rector  of  Trinity  church.  New  York,  who 
was  then  in  England,  contains  the  following 
remarks : — 

Adminutraiion  applaud  him  for  hit  mode* 
ration ;  OpfogUirni^  for  the  juat  line  he  hM 
drawn,  and  all  men  for  his  modest  eloqu—ee 
and  graceful  delivery.  His  enemies  are 
silenced  by  the  strongest  eonfufation  of  their 
eharges  against  him  of  illiberal  invective 
agaibat  the  people  of  Eogkmd ;  by  hia  maaly 
defence  of  his  counuy,  and  konocable  appr<^ 
bation  of  its  opponents,  wherever  he  thought 
them  justifiable.  I  was  in  the  house  on  the 
debate.  It  was  remarkably  crowded  with 
members,  and  the  galleries  were  filled  with 
peers  and  persons  of  distiaction.  When  Mr. 
C.  rose,  there  was  a  deep  silence.  He  hdter- 
ed  a  little  at  first,  but  as  he  proceeded,  the 
cry  of 'Hear  him,  hear  him!'  animated  him 
with  resolution.  Hood,  the  Irish  orator,  aat 
betiind  me.  He  asked, '  WJbo  is  that  ?  who 
is  that  ?  A  young  speaker  ?  Whoever  he 
is,  he  speaks  more  eloquently  than  any  man 
I  ever  heard  in  the  house.'  I  took  great 
pains  to  learn  people's  sentiments,  and  ^nd 
them  all  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Garrick,  a  few 
days  after,  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  said 
*  he  never  saw  human  nature  more  amiably 
display)?d  than  in  the  modest  manner  of  ad- 
dress, pathos  of  affection  for  his  country,  and 
gracAful  gesture,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cruger,  in 
his  speech. — My  heart  beat  hifh  with  anxiety, 
I  trembled  when  he  rose,  wita  the  moat  aw- 
ful and  affecting  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  my 
country.  When  *  Hear  him,  hear  him !'  ech- 
/}ed  tlurough  the  house,  joy  rushed  through 
every  vein,  and  I  seemed  to  glory  in  being  a 
New  Yorker.* 

Among  hia  friends  and  aaeoeiataa  in  Pnrli»» 
ment,  as  recorded  in  the  life  of  Van  Shaaek* 
were  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  'particu- 
larly with  Charles  James  Fox,  his  i>olitical 
principles  brought  him  into  ^eat  intimacy  ; 
and  he  was  one  of  that  illuslnoos  band  of  tae 
champions  of  fVeedom,  who  espooeed  the 
American  cause  in  the  British  Panianoent.* 

Mr.  Cruger  returned  to  his  native  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  resided  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.— iVt/e#'# 
jRe^^er. 
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IHe  liMdliig  Brents  of  the  lilft  of  Wimam 

WUbeiiorce. 

Ommumoated  for  theAnurican  Pennf/  Magaziru, 

The  saU[ect  that  I  haTe  chosen  ibr  this  ar* 
tide,  is  "The  leading  events  of  the  Life  of 
WUliain  Wilberforce :"  one  of  the  greatest 
meat  in  the  true  sease  of  that  word,  the 
world  has  ever  produced.  His  li(^  was  the 
scene  of  many,  various  and  important  events ; 
hut,  as  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  space 
allotted  to  me,  to  make  due  mention  of  all 
of  them,  I  will  content  myself  with  introdu- 
cing  to  the  reader^s  attention,  some  of  the 
principal  ones,  and  those  which  more  espe- 
cially distinguished  his  public  career,  together 
with  a  notice  of  his  character,  both  public 
and  private ;  prefacing  the  whole,  with  a  few 
words  concerning  his  younger  days. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  was  a  native  of  Hull,  in 
Bagland,  where  he  was  born  August  24tb, 
A.  D.  1769.    His  frame,  from  his  infancy, 
was  aiighC  and  feeble;  and,  during  his  whole 
life  he  had  to  contend  with  that  enemy  m 
common  to  great  men — "ill-health."     His 
cyea,  also,  were  constitutionally  weaK  which 
prohibited  him  from  using  them  during  his 
(oag  pariiameDtary  course,  except  in  particu- 
lar inatancet;  requiring,  therefore,  the  con- 
stant employment  of  a  reader,  and  an  aman- 
uensis.   Indeed,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  that 
he  was  thankful  he  had  not  been  born  in  less 
civilised  times,  when  it  wouljl  have  been 
tbcnght  impossible  to  rear  so  delicate  a  child." 
But  against  all  those  inflrmities  of  the  body, 
were  opposed  a  "  vigorous   mind "  and  an 
**  affectionate  temper."     His  character  ear- 
ly inclined  to  piet]^ ;   and,  for  some  thne, 
the  eitcnmstanees  in  which  he  was  placed, 
subjected  him  to  a  religious  influence.    But 
his  friends,  perceiving  it,  "  became  alarmed  ;'* 
and  he  was  immediately  removed  from  this 
*' dangerous  situation,"  as  they  thought  it 
From  that  moment — his  tweli\h  year— it  b^ 
came  their  greatest  desire  to  smother  in  his 
\  breast  this  rising  regard  for  serious  things; 
^   and  he  was  accordingly  introduced  to  all  the 
^   pleatttres  and  fascinations  of  society  and  the 
<   world  ;  and  be  himself  has  recorded,  that 
\   "  No  pious  parents  ever  labored  more  to  im- 
press a  beloved  child  with  sentiments  of  pietv, 
than  they  did  to  give  hhna  taste  for  the  world 
and  its  diversions."    The  task  was  apparent- 
ly an  easy  one,  and,  apparently,  easily  was  it 
performed :  but  the  fire  was  only  smother- 
ad,- not  extiDguidied.     It  lay  smouldering 
for  years,  unknown  to  all  outward  observers ;' 
aye,  even  to  himself,  until  the  time  should 
come  when  it  should  burst  forth.    "A  rare 
akill  in  singing,  and  m  natural  talent  for  soci- 
ety "  ware  powerful  assistants  to  the  wick€Kl 
iatentiaBa  of  his  fri^ds — if  they  can  be  so 
called — and  ready  passports  wherever   he 
went.    Thus,  his  time  was  spent  in  one  con- 
stant .ound  of  company  and  amusement,  un- 
til he  entered  college,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately exposed  to  still  more  blighting  iuflu- 
eocea.    His  compantons  were  the  licentious 
^    and  profligate,  who  spent  their  time  in  drink- 


ing and  gambling,  and  whose  conversttioQ 
was  even  worse  than  their  lives.  From  the 
most  corrupt  of  these  he  withdrew  kimself 
at  last»  but  still  spent  his  time  in  card  parte 
and  other  idle  amusements,  while  bis  bstter 
companions  were  busy  with  their  studies  tad 
lectures. 

He  had  resolved  to  enter  upon:  publiclife; 
and,  on  leaving  college,  he  accordingly  stood 
and  was  elected  to  parliament  from  his  native 
town.     I  will  not  enter  into  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  course  he  led  here.    Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  gambling  and  cards,  at  the  va- 
rious clubs  to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  so- 
cietjr  to  which  his  readv  talents  gaiaed  him 
admittance,  consumed  all  the  time  which  his 
parliamentary  duties  left  unoccupied.    At  the 
end  of  four  years,  an  emergency  arising  in 
York,  he  suddenly  formed  the  idea  of  stand- 
ing for  that  great  county.    The  station  was 
one  of  great  responsibility ;  the  county  being 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  kingdom,    ne  was 
a  young  man,  of  mercantile  origjin,  havioff 
no  connection  or  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  nobility  or  gentry  of  the  place;  and  to 
crown  all,  had  to  contend  against  the  influeDce 
of  the  regular  nominees,  ooth  men  of  large 
fortune  and  great  connexions.     His  success 
seemed  almost  impossibUify ;  but  his  natural 
powers  of  eloquence,  exhibited  at  a  public 
meeting,  held  before  the  election,  prevailed 
against  his  opponents  and   securea  bis  uv 
umph. 

But  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  wboi 
hia  character  was  to  undergo  that  chaD|B 
which  gave  a  totally  different  colonng  to  hii 
whole  after  life.  A  continental  tour  beiag 
determined  upon,  he  invited  his  friend,  Dr> 
Milnor»  to  accompany  him,  as  one  well  fitted 
both  by  his  talents  and  by  his  social  powers 
for  an  agreeable  companion.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  at  this  time,  wholly  iterant  of  bis  re- 
ligious character :  "  otherwise,"  he  says,  '|it 
would  have  decided  him  against  making  him 
the  offer ;  so  true  is  it,  that  a  gracious  hand 
leads  us  in  ways  that  we  know  not,  and  bles- 
ses us,  not  only  without,  but  even  aaaiost 
our  own  plans  and  inclinauons."  lo  be 
brief:  the  discovery  of  his  companion's  true 
character  soon*  led  to  conversations  and  dii> 
cussions  upon  serious  subjects,  and  finally  to 
their  examining  the  Scriptures  together ;  aad 
by  degrees  he  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  Holy 
Book.  Serious  reflection  showed  to  him  the 
"  deep  guilt  aad  black  ingratitude  of  his  past 
Tife,"  and  he  determined  thereafter  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  Grod.  He  retaroed 
home  an  altered  man  ;  and,  from  that  tine, 
led  a  new  life. 

His  first  public  attempt  was  to  ft»nn  a 
"  Society  to  resist  the  Spr^d  of  Iramoralit)'.* 
This  was  soon  in  "  active  and  useful  (^>tja- 
tion ;"  and  "  before  its  dissolution,  it  had  ob- 
tained many  valuable  acts  of  Parliament,'* 
and  "  greauy  checked  the  diffusion  of  blas- 
phemous and  indecent  publicatiuns."  It  "*^ 
forded  also  a  centre,  from  which  many  oiker 
useful  schemes  proceeded,  and  was  the  first 
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example  of  those  Tftricms  associations,  which 
sooa  succeeded  the  apathy  of  former  years." 

But,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  mention  here,  all  the  acts 
of  humaaky  m  which  he  was  either  the 
prime  mover  or  the  chief  participator.  To 
the  principal  one  of  hit  liie»  therefore,  and 
the  one,  which,  of  itself,  would  have  render- 
ed his  name  immortal,  will  I  more  especially 
confine  myself.  £Tery  one  will,  if  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  readily  understand 
nie  to  refer  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade. 

There  has  been  contiderable  dispute,  as  to 
whom  is  due  the  honor  of  his  having  first 
su'rred  in  this  question — whether  to  himself, 
or  to  one  of  his  friends.  Lady  Middleton. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  it  we  may  be- 
lieve his  own  words,  of  its  having  originated 
in  his  own  breast,  and  of  its  being  the  *' fruit 
of  his  religious  change  ;"  although  Lady 
Middleton*s  application  to  him  to  move  in  the 
matter  "  was,"  as  he  said,  **  just  one  of  those 
many  impulses,  which  were  all  giving  to  his 
mind  the  same  direction." 

"  His  abomination  of  the  Slave  Trade," 
writes  one  of  his 'school-fellows,  ''he  evinced 
when  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
and  one  day  he  gave  me  a  letter  to  put  imp 
the  poet  office,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
York  paper,  which,  he  told  me,  was  in  con- 
demnation of  the  odious  traffic  in  human 
flesh."  And  upon  his  first  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment, before  his  religious  change,  he  had 
been  ttrongly  interested  for  the  West  India 
Slave*  and  expressed  the  hope, ''  that  some 
lime  or  other,  he  should  redress  the  wrongs 
of  those  wretched  and  degraded  beings. 

The  question  of  Abolition  did  not  originate 
with  him.  It  had  been  previously  afitated» 
first  by  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  after- 
wards by  the  same  sect  in  England :  bnt  to 
kim,  undoubtedly*  belongs  ihe  credit  of  his 
having  taken  upon  himself f  and  as  faithfully 
carried  throug[h,  the  most  noble  though  ardu- 
ous undertaking.  .  Some  years  before,  Mr. 
Burke  had  thought  of  undertaking  the  cause: 
but,  perceiving  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with — indeed,  thinking  that  its  success  was 
impossible,  he  abandoned  it  lest  it  should 
bring  unpopularity  up|on  himself  and  his  par- 
ty. But  no  such  servile  considerations  moved 
Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  was  actuated  by  higher 
principles.  CcuMseiving  himself  to  be  called 
by  God,  to  undertake  this  work,  he  set  about 
ii  in  a  manner  becoming  such  a  call.  It  waf 
not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  that  of  his  Ma- 
ker, and  in  His  fear,  that  he  entered  upon  it, 
and  in  His  power  contided  throughout.  But 
what  a  task  was  before  him !  To  abolish 
the  Slave  Trade — a  traffic  which  had  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  which  was  closely 
connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country,  and  upon  the  continuance  of 
which  depended  the  support  of  the  colonies. 
It  was  an  enterprise  of  no  ordinary  character, 
and  he  felt  its  difficulties.  Parliament  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  the  Administration  as  a 


body  was  opposed  to  it.  The  first  thing  ihen 
to  be  done  was,  to  awaken  the  '*  slumbering 
indignation  of  the  country  a^^ainst  the  cru^ 
and  bloody  system."  For  this  purpose  books 
on  the  subject  were  widely  eirculated,  and 
much  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the  true  char^ 
acter  of  the  Trade,  diffused.  And  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  his  future  endeavors,  he  found  a 
powerful  ally  in  a  society  of  religious  men, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  *'  raising  funds  and 
collecting  the  information  necessary  for  pro- 
curing the  abolition  of  the  Trade.  It  was 
now  found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
**  to  possess  a  great  body  of  distinct  fiicts, 
upon  which  to  base  the  first  attack  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;"  and,  to  procure  this, 
Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  summon  the  Pri^y 
Goimcil,  to  act  as  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  look 
into  the  siate  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  country  with  Africa.  At  this  moment 
it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  would 
be  forever  removed  from  the  conduct  of  the 
cause.  A  disorder  of  a  very  serious  natms 
seized  upon  him,  and  the  result  was  most 
doubtful.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
the  violence  of  the  attack,  and  was  enabled 
to  resume  his  duties. 

During  his  illness,  the  country  friends  of 
the  cause,  who  had  sent  no  less  than  one 
hundred  petitions  to  the  House,  began  to 
grow  impatient  of  delay;  and  some  even 
cried  out  for  a  new  leader.  It  was  deemed 
expedient,  therefore,  that  soiBething  should 
be  done ;  and  his  recovery  being  without  hops, 
he  resigned  the  cause  mto  the  hands  of  m 
Iriend,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  immediately  brought 
forward  a  resolution,  bmding  die  House  to 
consider  the  question  at  the  next  session.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  qpeak  ia  dsuul  of 
the  different  stecs  of  the  «tiaek«  wkueh  was 
made  upon  this  blood-thirsty  monster  until  it 
was  finally  destroyed.  They  can  be  found 
elsewhere.  A  more  general  view  will  answer 
our  purpose.  For  the  space  of  twenty  years 
did  this  great  leader  in  the  strife  ply  his  qb- 
wearied  strength  in  this  holy  cause.  Firm 
was  the  opposition  made  by  his  cmponents 
and  innumerable  their  resources.  They  do- 
fended  Slavery,  not  only  on  the  ground  ol*  jus- 
tice and  policy,  but  even  on  that  of  humanity.' 
It  had  existed,  even  in  Africa,  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  some  of  the  characters, 
especially  held  up  as  examples,  sre  said  to 
have  possessed  slaves,  both  male  and  female. 
The  government  bad  invited  the  carrying  oa 
•  of  the  Trade,  and  therefore  an  immense  sum 
of  money  had  been  embarked  in  it,  ail  of 
which  would  be  lost  by  its  abolition.  It  was 
necessary  that  the  colonies  be  cultivated,  in 
order  that  those  commodities  should  be  fur- 
nished, which  habit  rendered  indispensable. 
If  the  trade  were  slopped,  the  supply  of 
slaves  would  be  cut  ofi,  and  with  it  tne  ne- 
cessary produce,  which  would  then  have  to 
be  purchased  of  foreign  naiions.  Its  humane 
Ity  was  also  maintained. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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With  nick  a  fine,  apinled  and  pleasing  pic- 
ture before  ne,  how  can  we  aToid  wishing  to 
add  a  few  more  facts  respecting  these  aciire, 
haimlen  and  graceful,  yet  aomewhat  mjrs- 
leiiouB  birds;  and  how  can  we  turn  to 
anjr  other  writer  than  the  nniveisal  favorite, 
WileOD,  who  has  spread  so  much  aitmciim 
orer  the  path  to  the  study  of  ornithology  ? 
Of  those  swallows  which  seem  la  claim  our 
peculiar  atlentioD,  by  the  choice  they  make 
al  our  chimoeys  as  nesiling  places,  Wilsoa 
Biya:— 

I  "They  arrive  in  Penosylvania  late  in  April 
or  early  in  May,  dispersing  themselves  over 
the  whole  couniry,  wherever  there  are  va- 
'-  cant  cbimneys  in  summer  eufficienily  high 
and  conveoieot  for  iheir  accommodatioD.  In 
no  other  siinaiion  with  ua  are  they  observed 
al  nreseat  to  build.  This  circumstance  Dam> 
rail  suggests  the  query,  Where  did  these  birds 
coDstiuct  their  nesis  before  the  arrival  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  this  couDlry,  when  there  were  no 
such  places  for  iheir  accommodation )  I 
would  answer,  probably  in  ihe  same  situs  lions 
in  which  they  still  coniinue  to  build  in  the 
remote  regions  of  our  western  forests,  where 
European  improveroenia.  of  this  hiod  are 
scarcely  Co  be  found :  namely,  in  the  hollow 
at  a  tree,  which  m  some  cases  has  the  near- 
est resemblance  to  their  present  choice  of  all 
others.  One  of  ihe  first  settlers  ia  the  Siaie 
of  Eeuluclty  informed  me  that  he  uut  down 
a  large  hollow  heech-lrec  which  conlaitied 
forty  or  fifty  nesls  of  the  chimney-swallow, 
moat  of  which  by  the  fall  ot  the  tree  or  by 


the  weaiUer.  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  thi 
hollow,  hut  sufficient  fragments  Temaised ad- 
hering to  the  aides  of  the  tree  to  enble  hin 
to  number  thera.  They  appeared,  be  aii. 
of  some  years'  standing.  TTie  present  ■!* 
which  they  have  chosen  rooet,  however,  hold 
out  many  more  advantages  than  lbs  fornxT, 
since  we  see  that  in  the  whole  ihickl f -settled 
parts  of  the  United  States  these  birds  Iwa 
UDiformly  adopted  this  new  coavenieiice,  sot 
a  single  pair  being  observed  to  prefer  the 
woods. 

Security  from  birds  of  prey  and  olher  sni- 
inals,  from  storms  that  frequently  overtbro* 
the  timber,  and  the  numerous  readjfMOv^j 
niences  which  these  new  situations  enbnl,  *n 
doubtless  some  of  the  advantages.  The ) 
choice  they  have  made  ceriably  bnpeita 
sometbiog  more  tbati  mere  unreasoaiiig  in- 
stinct, and  does  honor  to  their  discemment. 

The  nest  of  this  bird  is  of  singular  «a- 
Btruciion,  i>eing  formed  of  very  mmII  twip 
fastened  together  wiih  a  siroeg  adhcHVS  fla* 
or  gum,  which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  IW 
on  each  sideof  the  hind  head,  and  ninsviik  i 
the  saliva,  vi'iih  this  glue,  which  beeoM*  | 
as  hard  as  the  twigs  themselves,  the  wbn*  ( 
nest  ia  thickly  besmeared.  The  neat  iuelf  ie 
siaall  and  shallow,  and  attached  byonsadc  ^ 
or  edge  to  the  wall,  and  is  loiolly  desutau  ff  I 
the  BoA  lining  with  which  ihe  others  arsK  I 
plentifully  aupplied.  The  egga  are  gsBetaOr  . 
fuur,  4nd  while.  They  generally  have  '*•>  I 
broods  ia  ihe  season.  Ti«  young  are  frial  j 
intervals  during  ihe  greater  part  of  tbenigsfi  ) 
a  fact  which  I  have  bad  frequent  opporw-  j 
ties  of  remarliiog,  both  here  and  in  lie  *•■  J 
aissippi  territory.  i 


THE  AMERICAN  FENNY  HAQAZINB. 


AN    ESTHONIAN    SPINStER. 


WhoevflT  bu  rnd  the  Ttry  iDteresting 
"  Letters  from  the  Baltic,"  by  an  English 
lady,  will  be  pleased  to  be  leminded  of 
that  agreeable  book,  by  this  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  humble  characters  described 
io  it;  and  those  who  have  not,  will  certainly 
he  equally  gralifii^d,  if  (he  notice  of  it  we  are 
about  to  give,  with  the  following  extracts, 
sbotild  lead  them  to  peruse  it. 

The  young  female  above  depicted  is  an 
Esthonian  peasant  girl,  who  was  drawn  and 
described  by  our  authoress  ob  she  daily  sat 
at  her  unobtrusive  but  useful  employment, 
in  the  spacious  kitchen  of  the  northern  ba- 
ron, whose  house  she  visiled,  during  the 
winter  in  which  she  made  the  observations 
which  furnished  her  pages.  The  promon- 
tory of  Bsthonia,  jiiltiog  into  the  Bailie,  re- 
moved from  the  roote  of 'every  common 
Iraveller,  and  noticed  but  by  one  in  a  hun- 


dred of  the  numeiouB  books,  which  raention 
almost  every  spot  in  civilised  Europe,  would 
have  appeared  as  one  of  the  least  inviting ; 
and  yet  the  skill  of  a  superior  writer,  and 
still  more  her  good  common  sense,  and 
a  genuine  flow  of  feeling,  can  render  the 
most  bleak  and  desert  region  attractive  to  a 
Tffader,  if  it  be  the  abode  of  any  of  our 
brethren  of  the  human  race,  and  we  are  in- 
troduced to  their  society  *o  far  as  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  condition,  character 
and  circumatanoes.  There  is  something  in 
every  community,  every  family,  and  every 
individual,  which  we  can  admire,  love,  or 
pity,  if  we  only  understand  its  virtues,  or  its  i 
privalions  ;  and  these  cannot  be  made  known  \ 
to  us  by  any  one  who  has  not  some  sympa-  | 
thy  with  the  persons  themselves.  | 

The    following   we    extract     from   Ih*   ' 
seventh  of  the  "  Lfltere"  above  referred  to-   ' 
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A  lew  days  after  my  ariival  we  removed 
into  the  couniry.  a  day's  journey  through  a 
richly  wooded  laodacape,  and  arrived  in  the 
evening  before  a  grand  crescent-shaped  build- 
inir,  recaning  in  sixc  and  form  the  many  len- 
emenied  terraces  of  Regent's  Park.     If  the 
exterior  promised  fair,  the  interior  far  smrpas- 
sed  all  expectation,  and  I  have  only  to  shut 
my  eyes  to  a  certain  roughness  and  want  ol 
finiih  to  fancy  myself  in  a  regal  residence. 
The  richnasa  of  the  architectural  ornaments, 
the  beauty  of  the  frescoes  and  painted  ceil- 
kigs— The  polish  of  them  any-colored  and 
marble-like  parquets— the  height,  size,  and 
proportion  ol  the  apartments,  produce  a  tout 
ensemble  af  the  utmost  splendor,  entirely  in- 
depeodeDt  of  the  aid  of  furniture,  which  here, 
like  the  Narva  chairs,  seems  to  have  l^en 
eoitstracted  before  comfort  was  admitted  to 
form  an  ingredient  in  human  happiness. 

We  continued  our  walk  to  the  housekeep- 
er's rooms,  very  comfortable  and  warm,  with 
three  little  children  and  half  a  dozen  chickens 
f  baring  the  brick  floor ;  to  the  kitchen,  where 
the  men  cooks  were  in  active  preparation 
round   their  flat  stoves  and  then  on  to  the 
Volkstuhe,  or  people's  room,  where  all  th« 
lowei  servants,  the  coachmen  and  groonas, 
(here  not  included  as  house  servants,)  the 
cow-girls  and  sheep-boys,  &c.,  all  come  in 
for  their  meals  at  slated  tiroes,  and  muster 
between  twenty  and  thirty  daily.    This  was  a 
room  for  an  artist— a  black   earthen  floor, 
walls  toned  down  to  every  variety  of  dingy 
teds,  blacks  and  yellows,  with  a  huge  bul- 
wark  of  a  stove  of  a  good  terra  cotta  color, 
and  earthen  vessels,  and  wooden  tubs  and 
benches ;  and,  in  short,  every  implement  of 
old-fashioned   unwieldiness  and   picturesque 
form.     But  the  chief  attractions  were  the  m- 
males ;  for,  hard  at  work,  plying  their  spin- 
ning-wheels, sat,  either  singly  or  m  groups, 
about  fifteen  peasant  girls— their  many-atripcd 
petticoats,  and  dull  blue  or  grey  cloth  jackets, 
their  tanned  locRs  falling  over  their  shoulders, 
and  deep  embrowned  spinning  wheels,  telling 
well  against  the  warm  tones  around  them. 
In  some  the  hair  was  so  light  a  hue  as  exact- 
ly to  repeat  the  color  of  the  flax  upon  their 
spindles;  and  these,  the  housekeeper  inform- 
ed us  in  broken  German,  were  the  surest  ot 
husbands— flaxen  hair  being  a  feature  that  tfic 
hearts  of  the  peasant  are  never  known  lo  re- 
sist.   Most  of  these  picturesque  damsels  were 
barefooted,  and  one  pretty  yellow  haired  lassie, 
observing  that  she  was  particularly  an  object 
of  attention,  let  her  hair  fall  like  a  veil  ov« 
her  stooping  face,  and  peeped  archly  at  us 
from  between  the  waving  strands.     I  can  t 
say  that  any  of  these  young  ladies  looked 
particularly  clean  or  inviting,  but  every  vice 
has  its  pleasant  side,  and  the  worst  of  dirt 
and  filth  is,  they  are  so  picturesque.     Some 
of  teem  rose  on  being  addres.-ed,  and,  stoojv 
ing  low,  coaxed  us  down  with  both  iiands— 
much  as  it  they  were  trying  to  smooth  down 
oar  dresses.    This  is  the  national  salutation 
to  their  superiors,  especially  if  there  be  a  re- 


Quest  to  make.    Further  on  stood  a^toot  kiu 
chen-girl,  her  jacket  thrown  off,  and  only  her 
shift  over  her  shoulders,  kneading  io  a  deep 
trough  with  a  strong  wooden  but  the  coarse 
bread  which  is  called  by  distinction,  the  fo/is- 
brod^  or  people's  bread.     The  spinning  girls 
belong  to  the  estate,  and  attend  at  the  hoU 
or  court,«s  the  seigneur's  house  termed,  (or 
so  many  weeks  in  the  winter  to  spin  under  the 
housekeeper's  superintendence ;  nor  do  they 
appear  very  averse   to  this  labor,  for,  beside 
the  smart  grooms  and  soft  shepherds  who  as- 
sort with  tnem  at  meal  times,  this  Volksuibe 
is  the  resort  of  every  bcgear  and  .wandering 
pedlar,  and  the  universal  tattlesbop  of  the 
neighborhood. 

The  further  branches  of  this  spurning  de- 
partment are  among  the  most  interesting  of  a 
lady's  wirthschaft.  The  commoner  lioen  is 
woven  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  but 
the  more  fanciful  and  delicate  maDufkctarci, 
the  diaper  for  towels,  the  damask  for  tablelia- 
en,  devolve  to  a  regular  weaver,  of  which 
each  estate  maintains  one  or  more,  and  who 
sends  in  his  book  of  patterns  for  theladvto 
select  grounds,  centers  and  borders  according 
to  her  taste. 

Servants  of  both  sexes  swarm  here  as  na- 
merously  as  in  a  house  of  the  same  rank  in 
England— the  one,  it  is  true,  with  rusty  coat 
and  imblacked  boots*  but  the  other  neat  and 
tidy,  generally  in  her  village  costume,  if  qd- 
married  her  hair  braided  simply  and  pictu- 
resquely round  her  head,  and  goes  slidiog 
over  the  parquet  floors,  and,  such  is  the  in- 
convenience ot  these  thorough^ire  houses,  hai 
no  other  passage  from  her  working  room  to 
the  kitchen  than  through  the  whole  splendid 
suite  of  drawing-rooms.  Here,  as  in  all 
coua tries  in  an  early  stage  of  civilixation,  the 
women  labor  twice  as  willingly  and  effectu- 
ally as  the  men.  As  househAld  servants  tker 
become  trustworthy  and  active,  work  with 
their  needle,  wash,  and  dress  hair  supetiorif 
well ;  while  the  Esthoniaa  ladies  require  to 
much  attendance,  and  accustom  their  servann 
to  consider  them  as  so  helpless,  that  it  has 
cost  me  a  severe  dumb  struggle  with  an  ofr 
eious  lady's  maid  to  assert  the  iodepcodeoci 
of  my  own  habits. 

Alter  taking  a  review  of  the  dwcUing-TOonM 
and  bed-rooms,  all  spacious  and  airy,  and 
wanting  nought  save  that  most  desirable  d 
all  bed-room  requisites,  privacy,  my  hostws 
led  the  way  to  her  tchaffeHtj  at  ^'^^^J^^ 
and,  unlpcking  the  room  with  a  slight  sow 
nity  of  manner,  ushered  me  into  a  crowdw 
treasury  of  household  goods.  The  room  wtj 
a  very  warehouse,  hung  roand,  fitted  up.  Mi 
strewed  about  with  the  numerous  items  of  a 
housekeeper's  economy,  to  which  those  wW 
onfv  consume  them  often  attach  too  little »»• 
poftance,  and  thoee  who  have  to  projwe 
them  IQO  much.  Side  by  side  on  the  floor 
stood  big-bodied  bottles  of  spirit  and  liqo««f' 
rolls  of  coarse  linen,  jars  of  pidtl««  wd  f^ 
serves,  hanks  of  wool,  loaves  of  sm^^o 
bundles  of  flax,  &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mbrcantilb  Association. — It  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  merchants  of 
this  city  have  formed  a  Vigilance  Asso- 
ciation, for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tRem- 
selves  against  a  system  of  swindling  that  is 
carried  on  to  an  innnense  extent,  of  obtain- 
ing goods  under  fiilse  pretences.  Already 
large  sums  have  been  saved  by  the  promp- 
titude with  which  they  have  followed  up 
various  individuals.  A  writer  in  the 
Courier  says:  "The  history  of  Walbridge 
and  his  associates  was  known  to  this  Asso- 
ciation months  ago  ;  not  a  single  member  is 
a  sufferer,  unless  a  voluntary  one,  and  I 
may,  perhaps,  add  with  truth,  that  nearly 
every  member  was  applied  to  by  this 
swindling  concern  for  credit,  and  was  re- 
fused. So  in  many  other  cases  which  I 
might  cite,  the  information  possessed  by 
the  Asocialion  has  been  effectual  in  pre- 
venting frauds  upon  its  members.  Mer- 
chants of  New  York,  let  me  urge  you  to 
combine  together  for  mutual  protection." — 
Express, 

A  truly  American  Minister  — We  find  in  the 
Washington  Union  ihe  following  anecdote  fur- 
nished to  the  editor  of  that  paper  by  an  Ameri* 
can  gentleman  who  was  a  spectator  of  the 
•eene  described.  It  is  hiffhly  creditable  to  our 
Minister  at  Constantinople : — 

*'  Among  many  efficient  acts  of  Mr.  Carr,  the 
followiug  deserves  particular  notice,  as  it 
caused,  at  the  time,  a  great  sensation  among 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  at  Con* 
staatinople: — 

*<  An  American  missionary  family,  residing 
at  a  distant  seaport  of  the  empire,  had  some 
years  ago  received  (as  an  act  of  charity)  two 
very  interesting  little  Armenian  female  chil- 
dren, left  entirely  destitute  by  the  death  of 
their  father,  and  the  extreme  poverty  of  their 
mother.  They  were  carefully  educated  in 
this  family,  who  entertained  for  them  the 
feelings  ot  relations,  and  had  grown  up  fine 
girls ;  when  the  port  was  visiied  by  a  part  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the 
late  Capudan  Pasha,  or  commander-in-chief 
of  the  navy,  and  governor  of  the  imperial 
araanal;  being  also  brother-in-law  to  the 
Sultan,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  very  distinguish- 
ed personage.  The  girls  had  a  profligate 
brotner,  who,  to  ingratiate  himself  with  ihe 
gf%at  man,  informed  him  of  the  existence 
and  situation  of  his  sisters,  who  were  im- 
mediately demanded  by  the  pasha  of  the 
■  missionaries. 

**  Now  the  pashas,  when  piaced  in  autho- 
!  rity  at  a  distance  from  Constantinople,  are 
I '  mor^  despotic  than  the  Sultan  himself  can 
^beatlhe  present  davf  (if  so  inclined,  which  is 
'  not  the  case  with  the  present  one,)  surround- 
ed as  he  is,  at  his  capital,  by  the  influences 


of  the  represeatatives  of  the  Oknttian 
powers. 

"The  situation  of  the  humble,  and  (ap- 
parently) unprotected  missionaries,  exposed 
to  such  fearfol  odds,  may  well  be  imagined ; 
yet  had  they  courage  to  refuse  to  surrender 
their  charge.  The  pasha  became  furious; 
treated  not  only  the  missionaries,  but  the 
American  Consul  with  great  indignity,  and 
threatened  a  resort  to  force.  The  missioOf- 
aries  sent  their  eharffe  to  a  place  of  coiMeal- 
ment,  amonr  some  distant  mends,  and  sent  a 
statement  of  the  affair,  by  the  first  steamer, 
to  the  minister  at  Constantinople. 

'*  The  prompt  action  of  the  goveranMUt  on 
the  appeal  of  Mr.  Carr,  is  the  best  proof  of 
its  efficiency :  on  the  return  of  the  first  steam- 
er from  Constaninople,  the  children  and  their 
protectors  were  not  only  left  undisturbed,  but 
the  great  man  himself,  on  meeting  any  of 
the  parties  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  gave 
them  a  most  respectful  salam." 

Bricks. — A  new  invention  for  makinff 
bricks  has  been  planned  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Lowry,  of  Philadelphia,  which  it  is  esti- 
mated will  turn  out  50,000  in  a  day,  with- 
out the  aid  of  steam.  It  oonsistB  of  an  m* 
clmed  plane,  upon  which  run  cars  con- 
nected by  a  rope  that  passes  over  a  pully  at 
one  end  of  the  plane.  The  cars,  which 
contain  divisions  or  moulds  the  size  of  the 
article  to  be  produced,  are  filled  with  the 
•arth,  and  as  a  filled  one  passes  down, 
the  empty  one  m(Sves  up,  the  only  power 
required  to  move  them  being  the  weight. 
The  cars  in  their  descent  pass  uuder  cut- 
ters placed  at  certain  angles,  which  throw 
off  the  top  clay,  and  rollers  which  give  the 
brick  the  required  smoothness. — Evening 
Post.  

**- Darwin's  Researches  in  Geology.*^ — These 
researches  relate  to  Brazil,  Chili,  the  shores 
of  the  river  Plata,  the  Rio  Neffro,  Patagonia 
and  Pern,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  and  Austra- 
lia. *'  In  a  broad  bank  of  sand  hillocks,  which 
separate  the  La<;una  del  Portrero  from  the 
shores  of  the  Plata,  Mr.  Darwin  found  a 
group  of  those  vitrified  tubes  which  are  gen- 
erally thought  to  have  been  formed  by  light- 
ning entering  the  sand.  The  wind  blowing 
away  the  sand,  which  is  not  held  in  its  plaee 
by  any  vegetatation,  lias  partially  disclosed 
them;  they  extend  for  several  feet  into  the 
ground.  Their  internal  surface  is  vitrified 
and  glossy.  These  fulgarities  have  been  im- 
itated in  Paris,  by  passing  strong  galvanic 
shocks  through  finely  powdered  glass ;  when 
salt  was  addad,  the}[  were  increased  in  stxe. 
As  this  was  done  with  the  strongest  battery 
that  could  be  procured,  and  with  a  subsianea 
as  easily  melted  as  powdered  glass,  it  ^ves 
us  a  strong  impression  of  the  power  of  light- 
ning, which  could  form  a  cylinder  of  a  mate- 
rial so  refractory  as  quartz,  to  the  depth  scnne- 
limes  of  thirty  feet." — N,  A,  Review. 
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t  st^ems  somewhat  strange,  in  opcningf 
I  one  of  the  late  and  instructive  Guide  Booka 
I  for  traveUers  in  the  East,  such  as  are  now 
I  published  in  England,  to  find  it  strongly  re- 
l  commended  lo  go  provided  with  a  tent  and 
!  appropriate  furniture.  To  a  traveller 
I  in  good  health  and  spirits,  there  must  bo 

>  something  peculiarly  attractive  in  the  pros- 

>  peat  of  passing  through  any  of  the  coun. 

>  triei  celebrated  in  anciait  history,  in  the 
)  eame  manner  and  under  the  tame  circuni- 
I  stances  as  those  distinguished  person- 
;  ages,  and  the  peculiar  people  of  whom  we 
I  have  read. 

Mr.   Cochrane,  in  hia  "  Wanderings  in 
I  Oreeoe,"  gives  the  following  account  of  his 

>  own  experience  in  tents,  while  on  a  journey 

>  from  Athens  to  Moimt  Pentelicus,  Mara- 

>  thon,  die,  in  company  with  two  American 

>  gentlemen,  Mr.  Dorr  and  Mr.  Curtes,  and 
,  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Booth,  who  had  made 
I  an  extensive  tour. 

"  We  went  to  the  lower  part  of  the  lowa, 
I  hire  horses.     There  were  four  wanted 
!   for  ourselves,  and  one  to  carry  the  lent,  and 
I  the  small   batterie  de    evisint,  another  Co 
■  carry  a  small  valise  for  each  of  us,  contain- 
ing  our  apparel    and  toilet,  two   more  to 
I   carry  our  bede,  and  another  to  carry  the 
\   homme  d'affaires,  or  waiter,  provider,  &a. 
<   Our  next  care  was  lo  order  some  chickens 
!   and  two  lar^^e  seasoned  meat-pies  lo  be  got 
ready,  lo  which  we  added  some  bread,  &.c., 
',  some  black  and  green  lea,  cofiee  and  su- 
;  gar." 

Having   arrived  at  the    monastery   on 


Mount  Pentelicus  at  half  pest  eight  in  llie 
evening,  "  our  guide,  who  was  accnitonMJ 
to  such  things,  look  off  the  tent  frooikt' 
animal  that  bore  it,  and  with  one  of  ih  | 
Bgoiates,"  (or  owners  of  the  hotses,  »lio  i 
as  usual  was  in  company,)  "erected  (a  i 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  the  niH 
time  giving  instructions  to  another  to  iwIb  i 
a  fire;  wtiich,  being  arrangai,  the  1*  ( 
kettle  was  drawn  out  of  the  bsOciie  ^  : 
cuisine  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  tligln- ' 
in g,  the  ground  under  the  tml  wssipM*  | 
with  a  table-cloth,  upon  which  were  iri»w  ; 
a  coupleof  chickens,  a  loaf,  andaiupply<i'  1 1 
excellent  tea."  I 

"  The  convenience  of  a  tent  1  tecom- 
mend  to  all  travellers  in  Greece.  ItisE". 
healthy  you  can  stop  where  you  pleue,»i^  I 
you  can  breathe  the  pure  air;  yoairetbt 
perfectly  shehered  from  the  daw,  Alloi* 
the  interior  of  the  tent  a  thin  carpavn  | 
laid,  and  on  this  was  placed  our  beddiif 
Our  tent  was  fully  large  enough  fct  fc" 
persons.  After  having  supped  well,  we  "■ 
tired  to  bed  ;  and  the  steward  did  the  sm*, 
after  having  made  provision  for  die  tiA 
day,  in  the  shape  of  three  chickens,  vkitk 
he  had  purchased  for  one  drechiua  («l>i 
end  boiled  and  left  tbem  to  cool,  to^' 
up  for  our  dinner  the  next  day.  Hs  il* 
spread  outside  of  the  tent  a  canvass,  hm 
ing  for  himself  a  tmt. 

"July  llh.  Last  night  was  the  bi^ 
ever  slept  under  a  lent;  andtbee&clM< 
quite  delightful.  The  cooIdem  of  ibeui' 
which  is  Uie  height  of  luxury  ia  a  Mt^ 
mate,  ihe  stillness  of  the  scene,  emjV* 
and  then  dteiurbed  l^the  tineklinrfli^ 
sheep-bells  that  were  beard  at  a  siiiuc^ 
and  the  murmuring  of  iha  brook.  ■1"''^ 
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imtely  engaging  my  attention,  and  lulling 
it  to  repose. 

'*  Gur  homme  d'aflaires,  at  half  past  four, 
awoke  us ;  cool  water  was  brougnl  in  Uule 
basins,  from  the  running  brook  ;  and  these 
were  placed  either  upon  a  large  stone,  or 
upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  which  was  our 
dressing-table ;  and  attached  to  each  was  a 
small  mirror,  about  six  inches  square. 
While  we  were  performing  our  toilet,  our 
tent  was  struck  and  packed,  and  the  break- 
hai  prepared,  the  ewes  of  the  convent  again 
furnishing  us  with  the  milk,  which,  with 
coffee,  toast  and  a  chicken,  formed  our 
breakfast.  In  travelling,  whether  in  Greece 
or  elsewhere,  you  should  be  always  civil 
to  your  guides,  that  is,  the  men  who  take 
care  of  the  horses.  It  is  well  to  give  them 
part  of  your  repast.  It  makes  them  very 
obliging*  and  you  have  to  depend  much 
upon  them ;  for  if  you  live  in  your  tent, 
they  conduct  you  to  good  spots  for  stopping 
at,  which  is  everything." 

The  following  information  on  the  difier- 
ent  kinds  of  tenia  used  in  the  East,  in  ii- 
lufllratkxi  of  certain  passages  of  scripture, 
we  copy  from  the  Appendix  to  Calmet's 
Dictionary.    (Vol.  3.  p.  267.) 

**  Great  part  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  refers  to  patriarchs,  who  had  no 
continuing  city,  but  who  resided  under 
moveable  dwellings,  not  always  o!  the  most 
substantial  nature.  We  may  consider 
these  temporary  habitations  as  being  of  va* 
nous  kiuds.  Some  were  composed  of  the 
slightest  materials,  and  were  of  equally 
slight  construction ;  others  were  probably 
meant  for  somewhat  longer  continuance ; 
and  others,  again,  Were  mere  shades  or 
chelters,  to  bo  put  up  and  taken  down  with 
great  rapidity.  Tents  themselves  were  also 
of  various  forms  and  dimensions ;  some- 
times very  small  and  incommodious,  some- 
times very  grand  and  magnificent.  Tents 
were  appropriate  to  the  different  sexes. 
So  Isaac  brought  Rebeka  into  his  mother's 
tent.  Genesis  24,  v.  67.  So  Laban  went 
into  Jacob's  tent,  Leah's  tent,  Rachel's  tent, 
and  even  the  maid  servants'  tent.  Gen. 
31.  V.  33. 

**  Erections  answerinfi^  the  purposes  of 
tcnt9,  however  slight  they  may  be,  must 
have,  lat,  a  supporting  pole,  or  poles, 
placed  near  the  centre ;  2d.,  also  hangings, 
or  curtains  of  some  kind ;  3d.,  also  cords, 
attached  to  3d.,  pins  driven  into  the  ground, 
in  order  to  secure  the  curtains.  The  pins 
are  commonly  made  of  wood,  but  may,  no 
doubt,  be  of  iron,  &c." 
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SOUTH  AMeRIOAir  MANlTBilS. 

Maracatbot  Venezuela,  S,  A.,  1845. 
This  town  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  loor  or  five 
miles  therefrom   and  twenty-two  from  the 
Gulf  of  the  same  name. 

The  country  for  several  miles  aronad  is 
nearly  barren,  with  onl^  here  and  there  a 
tree.  The  Cactus  species  of  plant,  how- 
ever, flourishes  well,  for  it  often  ^ows  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  and  is  used  for  hedges. 
This  waste  of  vegetation  no  doubt  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  the  town  healthy.  On  the 
hills  near  by  are  numerous  specimens  of  pe- 
trified wood,  some  of  which  have  been  the 
trunks  of  good-sized  trees.  Here  are  also 
hollow  sand  stones,  about  the  size  of  a  le- 
mon, which  when  shaken  have  a  rattling 
sound,  caused  by  a  round  piece  of  white  clay 
in  the  inside.  The  houses  are  generally  one 
story,  whitewashed  on  the  outside,  with 
large  doors  and  windows,  (the  latter  without 
glass,)  and  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
The  roofs,  unlike  the  hot  way  of  covering 
with  shingles,  in  some  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  are  made  by  laying  reeds  close  to- 
gether on  the  rafters,  next  to  a  bed  of  mor- 
tar, and  then  tiles.  The  floors  are  also  of 
large  Hat  tiles.  The  people  are  of  every 
grade  of  color,  from  the  African  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  to  the  whitest  Andalusian.  They 
are  good-natured  but  indolent;  many  may  be 
seen  swinging  in  their  hammocks  after  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Although  they  com- 
mit small  thefts — scarcely  a  burglary  or  a 
highway  robbery  has  been  known  for  years. 
The  dress  of  the  men  generally  consbts  of  a 
white  or  light-colored  roundaoout  and  pan- 
taloons of  cotton  or  linen,  with  Panama  hat 
and  slippers.  Some  would-be  "  grandees,'* 
absurd  as  it  may  seem  for  a  Tropical  climate, 
wear  a  cloth  coat  and  black  fur  hat. 

The  ladies  have  not  bonnets,  but  throw  a 
lace  shawl  over  their  head,  taking  good  care 
that  their  beautiful  black  hair  and  plentiful 
supply  of  combs  should  show  througn  the  in- 
terstices. Over  the  head  they  carry  a  silk 
umbrella  of  either  light  red  or  blue  color. 
Around  the  shoulders  is  thrown  a  saudy  silk 
handkerchief,  with  the  figures  of  Chinese, 
&c.  thereon.  The  dress  is  of  silk  or  high- 
colored  calico. 

Almost  every  thing  is  carried  about  the 
town  on  men's  shoulders,  such  as  a  bale  oi 
sheetinpr,  ceroon  of  sugar  or  bag  of  coffee. 
Those  in  the  habit  of  carrying  become  very 
strong.  I  saw  oae  man  take  two  bags  of 
coffee  weighing  270  lbs.  and  carry  them  200 
yards  to  be  shipped,  and  not  once  but  for  an 
hour  together. 

There  are  not  half-a-dozen  carts  in  the 
town,  neither  will  they  have  them.  A  ves- 
sel with  several  is  now  here,  and  as  there  is 
no  sale  /or  them,  she  will  be  obliged  to  take 
them  back.  Indeed,  nearly  every  thing  is 
done  in  a  j)rimitive  manner,  even  the  com  is 
ground  as  in  Scripture  times  by  the  women. 
The  only  four-wheeled  vehicle  is  a  Rocka- 
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way  wagoD  owned  by  an  Amariean*    Al- 

thoagh  it  has  been  here  for  some  time,  yet 
when  the  owner  takes  a  drive  about  the 
ttreata,  the  people  come  out  of  their  houses 
to  gase,  and  the  children  to  run  after  it. 
What  woold  they  do  if  one  of  our  Locomo- 
motiret  should  come  among  them  ? 

The  produce  of  the  country  is  either 
down  the  Lake  (n  small  schooners  or  from 
the  mountatns  on  donkeys.  But  few  of  the 
poorer  classes  eat  wheat  bread,  on  account 
of  its  high  price ;  all  that  is  used  here  comes 
from  the  United  States,  and  pays  a  duty  of 
$5  per  barrel.  They  live  mostly  on  plan* 
tains,  corn-cakes,  cocoa  and  goats-milk 
cheese. 

This  town  contains  from  15  to  20,000  in- 
habitants  and  has  seven  churches,  (all  Catho- 
lic,) each  of  which  has  four  bells  of  different 
sizes.  They  are  hung  in  the  fayjr  walls  of 
the  tower,  and  such  a  jinklinc  as  is  kept  up 
from  daylight  till  nine  oVlock  at  night  can- 
not be  beat  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  wav  laws  are  published  is  to  march  a 
file  of  solders  to  the  Market  Place,  there 
beat  the  drum,  to  call  the  people  together, 
then  read  the  law, — and  all  this  for  want  of 
a  newspaper. 

If  a  stranger  takes  a  walk  along  the  wa- 
ter's edge  at  daylight,  a  curious  sound  greets 
his  ear  sometimes  singly  then  comminghng. 
He  soon  perceives  it  to  proceed  from  women 
washing  clothes.  They  wade  out  several 
fret,  take  hold  of  the  clothes  at  one  end,  sling 
them  over  the  head,  bringing  them  down 
with  a  powerful  stroke  on  a  smooth  rock  or 
log.  Of  course,  under  such  treatment  they 
do  not  last  long. 

At  night  also  he  would  often  hear  a  regu- 
lar tattoo  beat  on  the  side  of  a  cane  for  the 
purpose  of  charming  the  fish,  when  they  are 
caught  by  a  net  or  line. 

The  national  sport  is  cock-fighting.  There 
is  a  Iwe  building  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
devotea  to  that  purpose,  and  curiously  enough, 
surmounted  by  a  cross.  But  this  sport  is  not 
confined  to  it.  In  taking  a  walk  last  Sunday 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  I  saw  at  some 
distance  a  group  of  persons  under  a  large 
tree,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement.  On  approaching  I  perceived 
they  were  engaged  in  cock-fighting.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  were  the  combatants,  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  men  be* 
come  so  excited  over  such  a  small  business. 
Such  shouting  and  talking  all  together  could 
not  be  equalled  by  a  political  meeting  in  the 
park — some  in  the  tree,  others  in  their  eager- 
ness to  see  bending  forward,  and  others  again 
on  their  knees  in  the  sand,  with  head  bent 
forward  looking  as  anxious  at  each  stroke  of 
the  spur  or  peck  of  the  bill  as  though  their 
life  or  an  empire  depended  on  the  issue.  At 
last  one  of  the  combatants  was  killed,  at 
which  there  went  up  a  shout  that  would 
have  put  to  flight  a  whole  tribe  of  North 
American  savages. 
It  is  said  that  the  Priests  have  not  the  same 


inflaenee  over  the  people  as  fbrmerl]r,y«il 
saw  a  beautif\]l  writing-desk  that  had  dms 
eiven  to  a  Priest  a  lew  daya  aeo  by  a  mkw 
for  saying  mass  for  the  soul  of  Her  hQibtoi- 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 


A  RBMARKABI^B  NEGRO  SLAVE. 

Benjamin  Bannkker. — An  African  ky 
descent. — ^The  African  Repository  for  No- 
vember   contains    an    interesting  memoir 
(read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Mary- 
land) of  this  remarkable  man,  from  the  pa 
of  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore- 
Benjamin  Banneker  was  bom  of  a  rootkr) 
the  child  of  natives  of  Africa,  his  father 
bein^  a  slave  in  Baltimore  coumy,  nor 
Endicott's,  in  1732.     His  mother  wu  i 
woman  of  great  energy  and  industry,  tod 
his  father  purchased  his  freedooL    The  pa- 
rents of  Benjamin  purchased  a  small  fu% 
of  one  hundred  acres,  in  what  was  then  i 
wilderness,  though  within  ten  miles  of  Bal- 
timore, ffor  in  1754  the  site  of  that  citywu 
occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered  houso^) 
and  their  son  continued  in  his  youth  to  la- 
bor hr  them,  though  in  the  intervals  of  toil, 
and  when  he  was  appcoachiog  or  atttiiei 
manhood,  he  was  sent  to  an  ofascara  aod 
distant  school,  which  he  attended  oalil  he 
had  acquired  a  knowled^  of  readiag,  asd 
had  advanced  in  arithmetic  as  &r  u "Dot* 
ble  Position.^'     On  leaving  school  he  be- 
came his  own  instructor,  aud  though  he  h: 
bored,  well  nigh  uninterruptedly,  ror  years, 
his  retentive  memory  lost  nothiog,  aad  by 
his  own  mental  operations  he  extended  hk 
arithmetical  knowledge.     He  was  an  acute 
,  observer  of  events,  sought  information  toa 
all  sources  accessible  to  him,  and  acqukd 
a  fund  of  knowledge  beyond  that  of  nai^i 
or  rather  of  most,  in  more  favorable  eir* 
cumstances.     His  reputation  spread,  and  be 
was  viewed  in  his  neighborhood  as  a* 
markable  man.     At  about  the  age  of  thiitj 
he  contrived  and  made  a  ck>ck»  (derifing 
all    his  knowledge   on    the  subject  firos 
studying  the  machinery  of  a  walcn,)  whick 
proved  an  ejccellent  time-piece. 

In  1787,  Mr.  George  Ellicolt  fwho  ^ 
tied  in  his  vicinity)  lent  him  Myers  Tabte, 
Fergusson*s  Astronomy,  Lcadbea!er*s  Lu* 
nar  Tables  and  some  few  astroaomi«j 
instruments.  Mr.  Ellicott  was  acckfetw! 
prevented  from  givuig  him  any  infcco**'* 
m  regard  to  the  bool«  or  the  'iwtraiMil'i 
yet  wnen  he  met  Bann^er  after  a  Wif* 
terval,  he  found  him  acquainted  ^'^Jr' 
and  absorbed  in  the  conlemplatk«  rfg, 
new  world  which  was  thus  openei  H  ■■ 
view.    From  this  time  the  study  rf**"*^ 
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nomy  became  the  great  object  of  his  life. — 
He  soon  resolved  to  calculate  an  almanac, 
and  proceeded  far  in  preparing  tables  of 
Legarithms  for  himself,  when  a  set  of  tables 
(vas  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  George  El li- 
cott.      There  are  memorandums  showing 
that  in  some  instances  he  corrected  errors 
in  Fergusson  and  Leadbeater.      His  first 
almanac  was  calculated  for  the  year  1792. 
Messrs.  Goddard  6i  Angell,  the  publishers, 
in  their  preface,  observe,  that  '*  they  feel 
gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  public  through  their  press,  what  must 
be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of 
genius — a  complete  and  accurate  ephimeris 
for  the  year  1792,  calculated  by  a  sable  de- 
cendant  of  Africa ;"  and  further,  that  "they 
flatter  themselves,  that  a  philanthropic  pub- 
lie,  m  this  enlightened  era,  will  be  induced 
to  give  their  patronage  and  support  to  this 
work,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  merits,  (it 
having  met  the  approbation  of  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  Ame- 
rica,  particularly  of  the  celebrated    Mr. 
Rittenhpuse,)  but  from  similar  motives  to 
those  which  induced  the  editors  to  give  this 
calculation  the  preference,  the  ardent  desire 
of  drawing  modest  men   from    obscurity, 
and  controverting  the  long-esiablished  and 
illiberal  prejudice  against  the  blacks.'*     It 
is  stated  that  a  prominent  motive  for  this  ef- 
fort, 10  Banneker  himself,  was  his  desire  to 
do   justice  to  the  mtellect  of  the  colored 
race.     He  therefore  sent  a  copy  of  his  al- 
manac to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  his  letter  accompanying  it 
says,  "  Although  you  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  after  its  publication, 
yet  I  chose  to  send  it  to  you  in  manuscript 
previous  thereto,  that  you  might  not  only 
nave   an  earlier  inspection,  but  that  you 
might  also  view  it  in  my  own  hand-wri- 
ting." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  replied  : 

Philad.,  Pa.,  August  30,  1791. 
I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  letter  of 
the  19th  instant,  and  for  the  almanac  it  con- 
tained. Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to 
see  such  proofs,  as  you  exhibit,  that  nature 
has  given  to  our  black  Brethren  talents 
equal  to  those  of  other  colors  of  men,  and 
that  the  appearacce  of  a  want  of  them  is 
owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their 
existence  both  in  Africa  and  America.  I 
can  add  with  truth  that  no  one  wishes  more 
ardently  to  see  a  good  system  commenced 
for  raising  the  condition  both  of  the  body 
and  mhid  to  what  it  ought  lo  be,  as  fast  as 
the  imbecility  of  their  present  existence, 
and  other  circumstances  which  cannot  be 


neglected,  will  admit.      I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  sending  your  almanac  to  Monsieur 
Condorcet,  Secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Phi- 
lanthropic Society,  because  I  consider  it  a 
document  to  which  your  whole  color  had  a 
right,  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts 
which  have  been  entertained  of  them. 
I  am.  with  great  esteem,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant 
THOS.  JEFFKRSON. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Banneker,  near  Ellicott's 
Lower  Mills,  Baltimore  Co," 

Banneker  continued  the  annual  prepara- 
tion of  his  almanac  until  1802,  and  died  in 
1804,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
never  married.  He  ^vas  simple  and  retir- 
ing in  his  habits,  would  watch  th^  heavens 
by  night,  and  sleep  by  day,  and  was  very 
kind,  generous,  hospitable,  dignified  and 
pleasing  in  his  manners.  In  his  latter  years 
his  hair  was  thick  and  white,  which  gave 
him  a  very  venerable  appearance.  His 
dress  was  uniformly  of  superfine  drab  broad- 
cloth, made  in  the  old  style ;  and  it  is  sta- 
ted by  Mr.  Ellcott,  who  knew  him  well,  that 
the  statue  of  Franklin,  at  the  Library  in 
Philadelphia,  is  a  perfect  likeness  of  him. 
It  is  well  remarked  by  Mr.  Latrobe : 

'*  The  extent  of  his  knowledge  is  not  so 
remarkable,  as  that  he  acquired  what  he 
did  under  the  circumstances  we  have  des- 
cribed. It  might  be  said  by  those  disposed 
to  sneer  at  this  simple  history,  if  there  be 
any  such,  that  after  all  he  was  but  an  al- 
manac maker— a  very  humble  personage  in 
the  ranks  of  astronomical  science.  But 
that  the  almanac  maker  of  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from 
1791  to  1602,  should  have  been  a  fre^black 
man,  is,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son,  a  fact  to  which  his  whole  color  has  a 
right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts 
that  have  been  entertained  of  them."— Jcwr. 
of  Com. 


Money  Found— A  few  days  since,  a 
boy  m  Feeding  Hills,  West  Springfield,  ac- 
cidentally noticed  in  a  crevice  of  a  rock 
some  distance  from  any  house,  a  small 
package  of  sheet  lead,  neatly  wrapped,  and 
secured  with  wire.  On  opening  it,  he 
found  in  three  separate  divisions,  27  $10 
bills,  $(270)  of  the  Phanix  Bank,  Hart- 
ford,  good  money,  and  in  good  order,  all  of 
the  date  of  1827.  This  old  date  is  evi- 
dence that  the  money  has  been  in  its  hiding 
place  many  years.  There  is  as  yet  no 
trace  of  the  ownership  of  the  money,  or 
who  put  it  in  its  hiding  place. 
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For  the  Amsr.  Penny  Magazine, 
A  PRAYER. 

Star  of  eternity  rise, 

To  guide  me  o'er  life's  stormy  sea : 
My  devious  path  through  peril  lies, 

And  I  can  steer  by  none  but  thee. 

Tossed  OD  the  billows,  in  despair, 
At  mercy  of  the  winds  and  wares, 

I  vainly  look  abroad,  to  shaire 
A  covert  from  the  storm  that  raves. 

Before  me  dangers  thickly  crowd. 
As,  hush'd  within,  my  boding  soul 

Doth  o'er  surrounding  conflict  brood. 
And  fears  the  issue  past  control. 

Oft  by  me  drift  the  scalter'd  wrecks 
Of  nobler  barks  by  far  than  mine ; 

Ah  !  what  can  save  me  from  their  fate, 
Except  I  sieer  by  light  divine  ? 

So  falsely  glares  all  other  light, 
Like  flashes  from  t-he  tempest  near, 

To  show  new  danger  through  the  night 
And  only  gleam  to  disappear. 

Star  of  the  mind  !  dispel  the  gloom : 
Abiding  light !  chase  fear  away : 

Ah  Thou,  my  polar  Etar !  Illume 
With  light  divine  my  troubled  way. 

Beneath  the  all-protecting  guide. 

Ah !  bring  my  bark  through  love's  behest. 
Till,  safe  at  anchor,  she  sh«ll  ride 

Within  the  port  of  endless  rest. 

J.  M. 


Receipt  No*  3  of   the  Cook  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks :— Mr,  Henry  Oi borne* 

BATTER  PUDDING. 

Take  six  ounces  of  fine  flour,  a  little  salt 
and  three  eggs ;  beat  up  well  with  a  little 
milk,  added  by  degrees  till  the  batter  is  quite 
smooth  ;  make  it  the  thickness  of  cream;  put 
'?  it  into  a  buttered  pie-dish,  and  bake  three 
^  Quarters  of  an  hour ;  or  into  a  buttered  and 
flowered  basin,  tied  over  tight  with  a  cloth  ; 
boil  one  and  a  half  hour,  or  two  hours. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
We  acknowledge  the  favor  received  from 
"  G.  A.  G.",  m  the  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Wil- 
berforce,  and  commence  the  publication  of  it  in 
the  present  number  of  our  magazine.  Having 
had  the  gratification  of  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  that  distinguished  Christian  phil- 
anthropist, and  visited  him  in  our  youth,  at 
his  home  at  Kensington  Gx>re,  near  London, 
this  just  and  valuable  notice  of  him  has  ex- 
cited very  interesting  recollections  of  the 
subject,  and  feelings  like  friendship  for  the 
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author  of  the  memoir,  although  he  is  un- 
known to  us,  even  by  name.  We  would  re- 
commend the  reading  of  this  paper  in  any 
lyceums  or  other  literary  associaiioas  to 
which  it  may  be  appropriate,  or  the  materials 
it  contains  for  the  use  of  those  who  maybe 
preparing  lectures  for  the  gratification  and 
benefit  of  their  townsmen. 

To  our  friend  at  Yaphank,  L.  I.,  who  in- 
quires concerning  the  grounds  on  which  pre* 
miums  were  awarded,  at  the  Ploughing 
Match  at  West  Chester,  we  hope  soon  to 
make  a  satisfactory  reply. 

To  enquiries  whether  we  can  furnish  the 
early  numbers  of  this  magi^e,  we  reply  in 
the  affirmative.  All  ate  stereotyped,  except 
three  or  tow,  and  those  will  be,  when  the 
printed  copies  on  hand  begin  to  fail. 

To  various  applications  for  seeds,  we  refer 
to  the  first  pages  of  this  number,  and  also  to 
page  576. 

To  several  correspondents  who  have  been 
so  obliging  as  to  send  us  poetry  and  prose 
communications,  wo  would  express  our 
thanks,  with  our  intentions  to  puMish  diem 
in  turn. 


Important  Discovery. — TheSt.Louii 
Missourian  says  that  wild  hemp  has  been 
fouud  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  A  farmer 
from  Louis  county,  being  in  a  hemo  ware* 
house,  accidentally  saw  some  ManDla 
hemp,  made  enquiry  what  it  was,  and,  upon 
being  informed,  said  he  had  produced  some- 
thing exactly  like  it  from  a  weed  on  his 
farm,  and  that  he  would  send  in  a  sample, 
which  he  did ;  and  it  proves  to  bea  vanety 
of  the  Manilla  hemp,  resembling  almost  the 
New  Zealand  herap  ;  but  it  is  said  to  belong 
(0  the  same  genus  as  the  New  Zealand, 
Sisal,  and  St.'  Domingo  hemp,  from  which 
all  our  heavy  cordage  is  made.  If  this  can 
be  found  in  any  quantity,  it  is  a  valuable 
discovery.  / 
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AN    ESTONIAN   PEASANT. 


This  figure  preienti  us  wilb  the  poitrait 
of  me  of  the  c«mmon  people  of  Esionii ; 
that  foiilary  i^iou,  forming  one  of  the  pro- 
montBriei  of  the  Baltic,  to  which  refeienee 
ie  made  in  onr  Uat  aumber.  We  there  gafe 
a  drawing  of  a  young  female  of  EMooia  at 
ker  fpiDning-wbee),  with  an  eitract  from 
tlie  onljr  book  of  travel*  we  are  acquainted 
with  on  tbat  peculiai  diiltict  of  Europe. 
We  now  add  a  page  more  from  the  ume 
work :  "  Leiten  &om  tbe  Baltic,"  bf  an 
Engliih  lady. 

One  day,  a  tall  Estonian  was  ushered  in, 
bearing  a  note  from  a  neigbboring  iamily. 


wherein  it  appeared,  that  in  eoniequeDce  of  ' 
some  baniermg  gueetion  and  promises,  tbey  '. 
bad  sent  tbe  best  looking  man  the  estate  ■ 
could  boast,  to  represent  tbe  pbysiognomy  ■ 
and  costume  of  his  class.  And  truly,  as  Gae  ', 
and  good-looking  a  young  u.an  stood  before  < 
us  as  needed  be  seen.  A  first  he  teiuroed  < 
our  glance  with  raiher  more  courage  tban  a  i 
peasant  here  usually  veniurFS  lo  show  ;  but,  i 
on  being  told  his  errant,  blushed  like  a  girl,  ; 
and  proceeded  to  place  himself  into  the  re-  i 
<)Uired  position  with  a  mauvaUe  honle  which,  < 
it  must  he  owned,  was  at  first  not  limiied  to  f 
himself.  He  wore  tbe  regular  peaeant's  coe-  < 
tume,— his  long  hair  failins  on  bis  shoulders;  ' 
a  coat  made  of  undved  black  wool  down  to  ' 
bis  heels,  with  metal  buttons  and  red  leather    t 
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frogs;  and  his  feet  dad  ia  the  national 
passeln,  or  sandals,  of  un  tanned  cow's  hide. 
After  ihe  first  norelty  was  over,  he  stood 
sensiblf  and  respectfully  enough ;  and  being 
shown  his  miniature  fac^simile,  and  told  that 
it  woald  go  to  England,  aclmowledged  it  to 
be  vegga  Ulys,  rery  beautiful  Half  a  rouble 
and  a  glass  of  brandy  made  him  happy,  and 
he  took  his  leave  in  perfect  good  humor  with 
himself  and  us.  But  a  few  days  after,  a  dis- 
astrous sequel  to  this  adventure  reached  our 
ears.  Under  the  conviction  that  he  had  been 
subject  to  the  spells  of  a  sorceress,  his  lady- 
love cast  him  off  for  another ;  his  fellows 
taunted  and  avoided  him;  while,  added  to 
this,  the  innocent  victim  himself  was  in  the 
utmost  terror  of  mind  lest  this  mysterious 
delineation  of  his  person  should  prove  the 

Ereamble  to  his  beinff  banished  either  to 
iberia  or — to  England  !  It  is  to  be  hoped 
his  personal  charms  soon  repaired  the  first 
loss,  but  I  could  never  hear  anything  further 
of  my  unfortunate  sitter. 

Wishing  to  see  the  Estonian  peasant  un- 
der every  aspect,  I  now  requested  m^  hos- 
tess,—one  whose  heart  feels  interest  m  the 
most  stupid,  and  love  for  the  most  contemned, 
of  her  adopted  countrymen — to  exhibit  to  me 
some  peanut's  dwelling  which  might  fairly 
represent  the  comforts  of  this  class.  Ac- 
cordingly we  drove  to  the  abode  of  a  hard- 
working, respectable  Estonian,  about  three 
wersis. removed,  and  were  helped  out  of  our 
sledge  by  a  gaunt  ghost,  with  streaming 
locks,  who  stroked  us  down  in  the  nationfld 
fashion,  and  begged  us  to  enter.  The  house 
was  a  one-stoned  erection,  butlt  of  rough- 
squared  logs,  and  occupying  as  much  space 
as  any  of  our  old-fashioned  farm-houses,  with 
a  douole  wall  on  the  entrance  side,  separated 
by  a  passage  ot  about  six  feet  wide,  which 
greatly  tends  both  to  warmth  in  winter  and 
coolness  in  summer.  In  this  passage  an  ex* 
S  tremly  filthy  sow  and  a  whole  litter  of  Ur tie 
pigs  were  grunting  and  tumbling  about  with 
some  other  little  animals,  seemingly  of  the 
same  generic  origin,  but  which,  on  nearer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  part  of  our  host's 
youthful  family.  To  pass  through  the  inner 
wall  we  stepped  over  a  high  ledge,  through 
an  aperture  wide  enough  for  a  Lambert, 
but  hardly  high  enough  for  a  child  of  twelve 
years  old,  more  adapted  apparently  for  qua- 
drupeds than  for  men.  Once  boused,  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  a  few  minutes  before 
our  eyes  accustomed  themselves  to  the  dark- 
ness, or  threw  off  the  film  of  water,  with 
which  the  strong,  stinging  atmosphere  of 
wood-smoke,  obscured  tnem,  when  the  first 
object  we  observed,  was  a  rosy  peasant  girl 
weaving  a  piece  of  linen  in  the  same  gloom 
by  which  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
loom.  The  room  where  we  stood  was  at 
least  twenty-five  feet  long,  with  a  black 
earthen  floor,  strewn  with  fir-tips,  and  the 
chief  object  was  the  great  stove.  This  was 
a  huge  mass  of  masonry,  towering  among 
the  dry  rafters  of  the  root,  with  rough  ledges 
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of  stones,  up  and  down  which  a  second  litter 
of  children  were  climbing  in  their  ihifb, 
while  on  the  highest  ledge  lay  a  babv  fist 
aslcM).  A  projecting  shelf  of  wood  m 
round  two  sides  of  the  room,  about  two  feet 
from  the  floor,  which,  strewn  with  strtw, 
serves  as  the  iiaimiiy  bed  for  the  night,  ii  ooo* 
verted  by  day  to  any  household  use,  and  con- 
▼eniently  fitted  up  with  hen-coops  uoder* 
neath.  There  was  no  chiomey  in  this  apart- 
ment, and  no  light  but  from  the  low  door. 
Further  on  were  two  other  rooms,  mere  Iftile 
dens,  with  a  pane  of  dusky  glass  in  esdi, 
and  a  few  articles  of  furniture-^  coople  of 
chairs  and  chests  for  clothes.  The  same 
roof  houses  the  little  horse  and  other  cattle. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  this  to  disgust :— 
hard  fare  and  independent  habiu ;  and  when 
we  took  our  leave,  we  made  the  iittle  dirtf 
shock-headed  children  very  happy  with  some 
rolls  of  white  bread, — a  dainty  theyAsee 
much  more  rarely  than  our  poor  children  do 
cake. 

This  peasant  occupies  about  tweoty-fire 
acres  of  land  upon  the  estate  where  I  am  lo* 
jouming.  Every  estate  is  thus  parcelled  out, 
the  proiirietor  having  a  considerable  portioo 
under  his  own  management,  the  rest  being 
divided  among  the  peasants,  who,  fimn  time 
immemorial,  have  belonged  to  the  land,  aad 
till  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  cooditioQ 
of  serfs.  The  same  fields,  therefore,  for 
which  they  formerly  Miid  a  rent,  limited  oolf 
by  the  will  of  the  Herr,  or  lord,  they  dow 
hold  upon  a  tenure  fixed  by  law,  which  is  u 
follows  :~Each  peasant  hoosehoolder,  or 
Wirih,  occupies  so  much  land,  for  which  he 
pays  rent  in  the  shape  of  so  many  days'  la- 
bor, man  and  horse,  per  week,  upoo  the 
lord's  fields ;  by  ceruin  contribouons  of 
corn  ;  and  of  a  calf,  a  goose,  so  many  fowls 
and  e^gs,  and  so  many  bundles  of  flax— all 
of  which  last  small  tithes  generally  come 
within  the  lady''s  department,  who  has  tbu 
the  products  of  a  moat  extensive  farm  yird 
to  register  and  superintend.  The  smaller  the 
occupation,  the  fewer  the  days  of  Ubor  to 
perform,  and  the  poorer  the  peasaat.  A  to 
called  two  days'  Wirth  generally  perfonni 
the  requisite  labor  in  his  own  person :  W  a  ax 
days*  Wirih,  a  rank  which  the  peasant  we 
had  quitted  occupies,  sends  his  laborers  to 
supply  his  place,  and,  by  sending  two  men 
three  successive  days,  has  the  rest  of  his 
week  imdisturbed.  Upon  this  estate  no  Less 
than  360  days'  work  is  contributed  weekly, 
and  yet  the  labor  is  not  equal  to  the  demaad. 
This  allotment  per  week  is  the  only  fair  ar- 
rangement ;  for,  though  many  a  week  ia 
winter  occurs  when  no  man  can  work,  yet 
were  the  proprietor  to  claim  ail  his  peffliit- 
ted  days  only  in  the  summer,  the  peanut 
would  not  have  a  day  left  to  reap  or  sow  ibr 
himself. 

The  act  of  enfranchisement  in  Estonia  hss 
not  been  accompanied  by  the  adfaots|fS 
which  those  who  abstractedly  reckon  the 
state  of  independence  too  high,  and  ibstof 
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terfage  too  low,  mis^ht  expect.    To  this  it 
may  oe  urged  that  the  hi  easing  of  freedom 
was  bestowed  on  the  Estonian  peasant  before 
he  was  in  a  condition  to  understand  its  im- 
port, though  truly  such  a  privilege  is  better 
given  to  a  people  too  earlv  than  wrested  hv 
them  too  late.    It  redounas  to  the  credit  of 
these  provinces    of  Estonia,  Livonia,    and 
Courland,  that  they  were  the  first  in  the  em- 
pire to  coalesce  with  the  late  Emperor  Alex- 
ander by  enfranchising  their  peasantry — an 
act  which  took  place  in  1828 ;  and  it  is  quite 
a  pity  that  our  administration  for  so  noble  a 
deed  should  be  in  any  way  interrupted  by  the 
troublesome  collateral  circumstances  of  their 
being  peculiarly  the  ga'iners  thereby.    When 
the  peasants  were  serfs,  their  owners  were 
interested  in  preserving  them  from  absolute 
want,  and  in  bad  harvests  the  peasantry  be- 
came, what  they  are  to  this  day  in  Russia 
Proper,  a  real  burthen  to  their  lord.    Also, 
whenever  the  serf  was  not  able  to  pay  his 
own  poll-tax,  the  seigneur  had  to  make  up 
^  the  deficieaey;   but  now  that  the  Estonian 
}  peasant  is  a  free  man,  all  these  responsibil- 
s   ities,  which  he  as  little  desired  as  understood 
^   to  undertake,  fall  upon  his  own  shoulders: 
for  though  many  a  humane  seigneur  still 
supplies  the  same  help  as  formerly,  yet  these 
are  but  worthy  exceptions.     Con8e(|uentlv  a 
failure  in  crops,  adaed  to  the  national  im- 
providence, exposes  the  peasant  to  hardship 
.  and  starvation  which  he  never  knew  in  his 
serf  condition*    Among  the  regulations  in- 
^tended  as  a  substitute  to  these  habits  of  de- 
pendence, a  law  has  been  instituted  compel- 
ling each  peasant,  in  good  seasons,  to  con- 
.  tribute  so  much  com  to  the  Bauer  Klete,  or 
peasant  granary — thus  realizinff  a  liind  of 
provision  against  the  winters  of  famine.    But 
as  the  Estonian  has  been  placed  in  a  state  of 
freedom  before  he  knew  that  forethought  and 
prudence  were  its  only  safeguards,  he  seizes 
every  occasion  to  evade  this  Taw ;  and,  ii  the 
Herr  be  not  vigilant  in  enforcing  it,  the  store- 
house is  found  em/ty  when  famine  has  finish- 
^ .  ed  every  other  resource.    One  characteristic 
\    eonaequence  of  this  emancipation  was   the 
adoption  of  iamiiy  names  by  the  peasant, 
who,  hithertq.  like  the  Russia  serf,  had  been 
designated  only  by  his  own  and  his  lather's 
baptismal  appellatives. 

Havmg  thus  seen  the  Estonian  peasant  in 
his  home  state,  our  next  view  of  him  was  in 
a  congregated  ma^ :  this  occurred  upon  oc- 
casion of  our  first  visit  to  the  village  church, 
about   five  miles  from  our  superb  dwelling, 
and  of  which,  with  rare  exception,  they  are 
the  exclusive  monopolisers.    Here  we  found 
the  peasants'  sledge  standing  in  double  rows 
as  thick  along  the  road  as  the  carriages  be- 
fore  the  Opera-house  at  a  morning  concert; 
and,  entering  through  a  dense  crowd,  smel- 
lioff    strongly  of  their  sheepskin  habiliments 
and  the  smoky  atmosphere  in  which  they 
live,  we  mounted  a  gallery  to  a  pew  reserved 
for  the  family,  whence  we  looked  down  upon 
a  platform  of  human  heads  of  every  variety  of 


rich  blondes  and  browns — ^blacks  there  were 
but  few,  and  greys  none  at  all ;  though  of 
wrinkles,  failing  limbs,  and  other  signs  of 
age,  there  was  a  premature  profusion.  The 
service,  which  was  in  Estonian,  had  com- 
menced, and,  after  the  first  careless  wonder 
with  which  you  listen  to  a  new  language 
subsided,  my  eyes  busied  themselves  with 
what  was  around  them. 

The  men  were  all  on  one  side,  their  long 
hair  untouched  by  scissors  since  their  birth, 
divided  down  the  centre  of  the  head  and 
flowing  on  their  shoulders;  the  women  on 
the  other,  with  high  helmet-shaped  caps  of 
every  varietv  of  briffht  color — their  gay  rib- 
bons and  bright  locks  streaming  promisou- 
ouslv  from  beneath ;  or  sometimes  all  this 
lowly  vanity  covered  with  a  while  handker- 
chiel,  which,  disposed  in  a  band  across  the 
forehead,  and  falling  in  ample  folds  down  the 
cheeks,  eonobled  many  a  homely  set  of  fea- 
tures. Beauty  there  was  but  little ;  here  and 
there  a  young  rosy  cheek  and  bright  eye  shot 
through  the  crowd,  but  the  generality  were 
plain  rather  than  ugly*  The  first  impression 
on  the  mind  of  this  dense  crowd  of  attentive 
poor  was  almost  painful.  Our  Saviour's 
audience  were  only  the  poor ;  and  amonf  the 
silent,  listening  throng  who  stood,  each  lean- 
ing with  clasped  hands  upon  his  foremost 
neighbor's  shoulder — here  and  there  a  child 
held  aloft  above  the  crush  of  limbs,  while  a 
row  of  sick  and  decrepit  beings,  ugly,  abject, 
yet  venerable,  lying  on  mattresses  in  every 
picturesque  form,  occupied  the  centre,  and 
Hebrew-draped  heads  and  Apostolic  coun- 
tenances crowded  aroimd — you  missed  only 
the  divine  aspect  from  this  ready-made  and 
most  touching  picture.  The  women  were 
chiefly  in  sheep-skins  or  wolfskins,  with  gay 
bands  round  their  waists,  the  men  in  the 
same,  or  in  a  coarse  brown  cloth  with  rows 
of  silver  buttons  down  the  breast.  The 
scene  was  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a 
bride— or  in  other  words  a  finacee — who,  at 
the  publication  of  her  banns,  has  the  enviable 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  public  in 
every  rag  and  ribbon  which  it  ever  entered 
the  head  of  any  Estonian  Madge  Wildfire  to 
desire,  being  literally  loaded  with  all  the 
ribbons,  hankerchiefs,  and  petticoats  which 
herself  or  her  neighbors  can  muster ;  only 
the  outer  edge  of  each,  in  the  insolence  of 
her  wealth,  being  visible,  till  the  bride  looks 
like  the  walking  pattern-book  of  the  Kirch' 
sjnelf  or  parish,  and  the  admiring  swain 
views  at  one  fflance  both  his  companion  and 
her  wardrobe  for  life.  But  the  head  is  more 
particularly  the  centre  of  attraction,  the 
helmet-shaped  cap  on  these  occasions  being 
stuck  full  of  flowers,  ribbons,  scraps  of  tailors 
cabbage,  peacock's  feathers,  and,  in  short,  all 
the  sweepings  of  the  Baron's  mansion,  like 
an  over-gamished  shape  of  blancmanfi^e; 
while  the  young  lady,  oppressed  alike  by  her 
feelings  and  her  finery,  keeps  every  ta^  in  a  pei^ 
peiual  quiver,  and  hardly  dares  to  liA  up  her 
heated  coimtenance  firom  her  panoply  of  dress. 
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The  liMdlnf  Bventi  ttf  the  litfe  of  WUIam 

Wllbertorco. 

OfwummieaUd  fir  tk$  Aaurictm  P^nnty  Maga»im. 

I  CXmCLUDlU)*] 

The  Africans  were  brought  up  in  tlayery, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  so  grievous  to  them 
as  woold  be  supposed.  Brides  the  slares 
were  mostly  prisoners  who  had  been  taken 
in  war ;  and,  if  thej  were  not  sdd,  as  they 
could  not  be  maintained  by  their  captors,  ow* 
inff  to  the  tearcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  their  indolence  would  not  produce  in 
abuaiance,  they  were  cruelly  butchered. 

finch  were  some  of  the  arguments  with 
wbsob  they  endeavored  to  justify  the  trade. 
But  it  was  not  by  these  means  only  that  they 
hoped  to  defeat  the  enemy.  Other  resources 
were  in  their  possession,  of  which  the^  fail- 
ed not  to  make  a  ready  use.  Delay — m  the 
hope  that  the  question  would  be  abandoned — 
was  one  of  their  weapons :  and  they  did  not 
heskate  to  assert  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  grew 
weaiy  of  the  cause.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  uriend  at  this  time,  but  which  is  too  long 
to  be  inserted  here,  dearly  shows  the  falsity 
of  this  charge.  It  concludes  as  follows : — 
"  The  principles  on  which  I  act  in  this  busi- 
ness b^g  those  of  religion,  not  of  sensibility 
and  personal  feeling,  can  know  of  no  remis- 
sion, and  yield  to  no  delay.*' 

The  outrages  in  St.  Domingo,  and  the  spread 
of  the  revolutionary  contagion  at  work  in 
FVanoe,  afforded  fresh  grounds  for  opposition 
lor  the  enemy,  and  even  shook  the  laith  and 
excited  the  fears  of  some  of  his  adherents. 
But  ail  these  thin^  Mr.  Wilberforce  with- 
stood with  a  determination  which  nothing  but 
the  principles  on  which  he  had  groundea  the 
movement  could  have  produced  At  times 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  supporters  would  rise 
to  the  highest  flow ;  and  again,  it  would  sink 
to  the  lowest  ebb*  For  a  season,  so  great 
was  their  seal,  they  refused  to  use  West  In- 
dia produce,  until  the  measure  should  be  car- 
ried. Again,  some  political  movement,  either 
at  bome  or  abroad,  would  cool  their  ardor, 
and  they  would  propose  the  deferring  of  the 
question  till  some  more  suitable  season.  Bit 
Mr.  Wilberforce  remained  the  same. — "  I  re- 
pose myself  on  God,"  hs  said,  <'and  I  hope, 
throogb  his  blessing,  to  be  able  to  press  for- 
ward. Year  after  year  saw  him  at  his  post, 
pressing  the  question  upon  Parliament,  noth- 
ing daunted.  ApSn,  stnd  again  was  he  de- 
feated :  at  one  time  by  direct  opposition,  at 
another,  bv  the  modifications  offered  by  the 
enemy  to  his  bill ;  and  again,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times;  on  sccount  of  which  the 
question  would  be  deferred.  These  clouds 
would  soon  roll  away,  and  the  bright  sun  of 
hope  shine  out;  advantages  woold  be  gained, 
confidence  restored,  and  success  on  the  very 
verge  of  being  realized ;  when  again  the 
clouds  of  opposition  would  sweep  across  the 
sky,  and  all  become  dark  as  before. 

Thus  continued  the  combat,  with  indefati- 
gable perseverence  on  the  one  side,  met  by 
an  equal  resistance  on  the  other,  till  the  year 


1807  began  to  draw  near.  It  was  verytppa- 
rent  that  the  Abolitiooists  were  piua^ 
ground.  The  real  criminality  of  the  trade, 
and  its  inconsistency  with  Christianitjrf  were 
becoming  generally  acknowledged :  aad  tke 
sympathy  df  the  nation  was  strongly  e^itid 
against  it  As  the  day  of  trial  in  the  Home 
of  Commons  approached,  it  became  eridest 
diat  success  was  certain ;  and,  on  the  23d  of 
February,  1807,  the  final  question  wu  canied 
by  a  vote  of  283  to  16.  All,  however,  wu 
not  yet  settled.  A  change  of  administiatioQ 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  it  was  fesred, 
lest,  "between  the  two  ministries,  tteither  Im- 
ing  responsible,  it  should  fiedl  through  in  the 
Lords.  But  this  fear,  fortunately,  was  not 
realized.  Upon  the  22d  of  March,  one  rnool^ 
from  the  time  it  had  passed  tht.  Commoos,  it 
was  carried  in  the  Lords ;  and  two  dtyi  sA 
ter,  having  received  the  royal  assent,  it  becsise 
a  law. 

And  now,  at  kst,  the  Slave  Trade  wm 
abolished.  Thousands,  perhaps  millioot,  ef 
God*s  creatures,  heirs  of  isamortality,  eqosUf 
with  ourselves,  had  been  heretofore  ton  fron 
their  natire  land,  from  their  homes  and  to- 
ilies,  from  their  kindred  and  friends,  to  be 
hurried  far,  for  off  into  hopeless  capti?il]r,l»- 
neath  the  cruel  lash  of  the  still  more  cisel 
master.  Hundreds  were  doomed  U)  poiiiii 
in  that  terrible  day  of  suffering,  the  Middle 
Passage.  But  this  was  to  be  no  more.  G«d 
had  raised  up  an  advocate  for  the  wretched 
sufferer,  to  assert  that  he  was  bora  to  be  free, 
that,  though  the  appearance  was  differeau 
yet  that  the  same  heart  beat  in  bis  boeo4 
that  the  same  future  hc^  was  his.  God  bed 
led  him  on,  and  he  had  been  vktorioos.  For 
twenty  long  years  had  he  contended  agtisit 
this  terrible  evil.  At  times  sunoooded  bf 
his  friends  and  allies-^at  times  almost  aigle 
handed :  still  his  voice  had  been  raised  for 
the  poor  degraded  slave.  Clouds  and  itonsi 
had  gather^  over  his  head ;  but  he  had  look- 
ed beyond  them.  Personal  enmity  and  re* 
proach,  aye,  even  personal  assault  had  eacon- 
passed  him ;  but  he  heeded  them  not.  Pi^ 
ease  had  laid  .its  withering  hand  ujK»hiB; 
but  he  rallied  under  it.  Human  bem^iB' 
mortal  souls  were  his  '*  clients;"  and  his  cue 
allowed  of  no  delay.  ^ 

And  now  success  had  crowned  his  efiiNts 
What  were  his  feelings  ?  Pride  and  rsiiitf 
would  have  filled  the  breasts  of  most  men: 
but  they  found  no  place  in  his  bosom.  "AU 
selfish  triumph  was  lost  in  unfeigned  gi*" 
tilude  to  God."'  **  I  have  indeed,''  he  «fi 
in  his  Diary,  « inexpressible  reasons  vx 
thankfulness,  in  the  glorious  result  of  tbtc 
struggle,  which,  with  so  many  eminent  fet* 
low-laborers,  I  have  so  long  maintained.  Ob 
what  thanks  do  I  owe  the  Giver  of  all  foodt 
for  bringing  me  in  His  gracious  proridence  to 
this  great  cause,  which  at  length,  after  aP 
most  nineteen  years  labor,  is  succcssfbl 
Truly,  this  was  the  Christian  Hero;  and,  la 
his  victory,  how  much  more  truly  gresi  ikan 
the  greatest  conqueror  the  battle  field  hii 
ever  seen !    How  much  more  preciooi  the 
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'  fwliDgaof  bit  bnrt,  when  heknelt  that  nighi 
in  gratefal  prever,  than  were  ever  those  of 
him  who  laid  low  eities, 'oi  ittuojei  d«* 

The  moat  ifflpottani  qontioD,  after  the  oae 
we  have  jdbi  been  ipeaking  ot,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilberforce  look  a  lekdine  pari,  wu  that  of 
chrialianiziDg  India.  Id  the  year  1793,  at  the 
renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Ean  India 
Compaajr,  ha  had  endeavored  to  carry  a  bM, 
for  diflusioD  of  relif^oui  instruction  through 
that  benighted  country  ;  but,  owior  lo  the 
refinance  of  the  I>irecton  of  the  (fompanjr, 
it  wae  loat.  Since  then  his  abolition  bnii- 
neaa  prerented  any  farther  movement  io  the 
matter;  btit  now  that  that  had  been  fiaiehed 
he  a^ain  tuned  hin  attention  to  it.  Thii 
qneaiioa  concerned  the  wellare  of  twenty 
milliona  of  his  fellow  creatures,  (tt^ether 
with  milliona  yet  unbomj  who  ignorant  of 
the  exiatence  of  a  true  Ood,  were,  as  they 
thosght,  nnder  the  kind  f  rotectioa  and  pro- 
iMenoe  of  Brahma. 

Here,  indeed,  wma  a  Auk  and  vztenalve 
tnct  of  idolatry  and  Superstition,  into  which 
not  a  ray  of  Christian  bght  had  erer  shcne. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  noi  the  roan  to  remain 
idle,  while  anyihing  could  be  done  in  nich  a 
case.  He  sccordingly  set  himself  to  work, 
with  all  the  energy  and  alacrity  he  had  ex- 
hibited in  the  aboTiiion  qneation.  Bat  I  will 
not  enter  into  deiaila.  Ab  in  the.slave  eaae, 
so  here,  Parliament  was  oppoaed  to  the  move- 
ment The  feelings  of  the  conntry  mnat 
therefore  be  excited.  This  waa  eoon  done; 
and  "  nine  hundred petitioiu,  a  number  wholly 
unprecedented  on  such  a  subject,"  praying 
that  the  heathen  might  receive  the  blessings 
of  the  Gospel,  were  soon  before  the  Hoas& 
The  effect  was  as  desired.  They  could  not 
be  resisted  ;  and  in  ihia  second  holy  underta* 
king  was  he  crowned  with  success. 

The  Biograpliy  of  Mr,  Wilberforce,  which 
no  one  can  read  without   deriving  from  it 

fieat  benefit,  will  exhibit  many  other  acts  of 
enevolence  in  which  he  was  concerned,  but 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here.  A  few 
words  respecting  his  charai^ier  will  finish  all 
I  bare  to  say. 

If  there  ever  was  a  Christian  man  upon 
earth,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  one ;  and  he 
evinced,  both  in  bia  life  and  in  hia  character, 
thai  decree  of  perfection  in  spiritual  thing* 
to  which  the  true  follower  of  Christ  can  at- 
tain in  this  world.  As  we  have  seen  his 
character,  in  early  childhood,  underweL  a 
change.  He  had  become  deeply  impresied 
with  the  sinfulness  of  hia  past  life,  with  the 
thought  of  the  danffer  in  which  he  had  been 
living,  and  in  which  all  who  follow  not  God 
do  continually  live,  and  of  his  Maker's  bound- 
less and  undeaecred  mercy  toward  him;  and 
he  reaolved  to  amend.  'From  that  time  his 
chief  care  was  for  his  own  soul,  over  which 
hp  kept  a  strict  and  oniiring  watch,  that  be 
might  conform  his  life  to  thai  of  bis  Master. 
To  aid  him  in  this  purpose,  he  kept  a  "  Jour- 
nal of  hit  Sonl,"  with  a  view  to  make  him- 


self humble  and  watchful ;  in  wbleh  bb  »•' ' 
corded  hia  different  state*  of  mind,'hiR  prtH  '. 
gress  or  regress  day  by  day,  the  difficnniea 
which  met  him,  the  oDstaclea  to  overcome  ' 
the  manner  of  life  best  suited  to  bh  new 
course:  in  a  word,  in  which  be  ntKed  ererv 
thing  which  mieht  serve  to  promote  bia  apt 
ritasl  growth.    This  journal  he  continued  to 
keep  during  his  whole  life ;  and  it  served,  i 
it  were,  aa  an  index  by  which  his  whole  At 
racier  might  be  regulated.     Ii  give*  an  ii 
Bight  into  the  true  character  d  tBe  man,  tod 
ia  as  useful  to  the  reader  aa  it  is  interesting. 

Three  traits  of  character  stand  prominent 
in  Mr.  Wilberforce: — deep  bnimlftyv  an  OT«r- 
Sowing  gratitude  lo  his  Makers  and  «  baami- 
leaa  but  diacriminating  charity.    The  flvat  ei 
these,   his  humility,   might   faei. thcwght 
amount  almoat  to  a  depreasion  of  spirits,  or 
slavish  fear  of  God.    Bnt  ii-w  not  so.   • 
arose  fitom  a  eoQaeionsneaB  of  Us  own  weak  S 
neaa,  aa  well  as  from  the  commands  of  Snipv 
tore.    However  i       '         .  .     .-.  .    . 

ever  extent  he  bej 
he  attributed  all 
alrumeni.  No  oi 
lived  was  the  can 
kinder  in  geneiaj 


pro&iably  employ' 

old  age  compellei 
was  with  great  t 
willingness  to  reli 
cause  be  felt  he  b 

miliiy,  he  bad  w 
life  he  had  led.  : 
benevolent  actioi 
the  voice  of  the  o 
within  us,  and  c 
then,  could  not  ha 
His  gralilode  to 
I  have  mentionei 


bis.     Hia  cnp  ovei 
he  did  Dot  reeeii 

thought  of  from  whence  tbey  came,  '. 
perceived  in  them  the  goodness  ol  Ood,  and  ] 
ever  poured  forth  lo  Him  the  grateful  feelinga 
of  bis  heart.  He  knew  not  why  he,  ani»>' 
serving  as  he  was,  should  be  the  object  of  wo 
many  favors;  and  he  received  them  with  aB 
habiioal  thankfulness.  Hia  sonl  was  **iit 
filled  with  the  thoughts  of  God's  lore  tomaH; 
and  he  waa  ever  telling  of  end  meditating 
upon  it.  He  beheld  it  m  every  thing  around 
bim.  In  the  works  of  nature,  as  wril  al  in 
the  little  comforts  of  life,  and  in  the  hoUra  of 
sorrow  and  sickness,  aa  in  those  of  health  , 
and  gladness,  be  never  biled  to  perceive  it. 

And,  being  himself  to  highly  favored,  ha  ' 
made  it  a  practice,  from  principle,  to  give  to 
others  of  wbat  he  had  bo  abundantly  received.   , 
His  fortune,  until  within  a  few  years  of  hia   i 
death,  behig  large,  his  income  was  also  luge;  | 
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and  one  quarter  of  thb,  ai^d  at  times  even 
more,  was  set  apart  for  charitable  purposes. 
He  acted  on  the  commandment — <*  Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  do« 
eta;"  and  many  were  the  unfortunate  or 
needy  who  received  his  assistance,  without 
knowing  who  was  their  benefactor.  Besides 
his  i  private  charities,  he  contributed  largely 
and  constantly  to  the  public  charitable  asso- 
ciations to  which  he  belonged ;  and  wherever 
religion  or  morals  were  to  he  extended  or  pu- 
rified, he  was  to  be  found  a  powerful  friend, 
ever  ready  to  assist,  either  with  the  heart  or 
purse. 

But  it  was  at  his  home  that  his  character 
was  more  especially  perceived ;  and  here  he 
was  ever  the  centre  of  a  charmed  circle.^ 
Possessing  a  most  sociable  disposition,  his 
house,  bodi  in  the  city  and  country,  was  al- 
ways open  to  his  friends,  who  eagerly  sought 
admittance,  and  readily  found  a  hearty  wel- 
come. 

His  public  life  was  grounded  on  those  reli- 
gious principles  which  formed  the  main- 
sprinff  of  his  character.  Possessed  of  talents 
and  imfluence,  and  holding  a  responsible  sta- 
tion m  life,  he  knew  that  much  would  be  ex« 
peeted  from  him  by  man,  and  required  by 
God ;  and  well  he  endeavored  to  perform  his 
part    He  entered  upon  his  career  as  an  inde* 

Sendent  man,  and  continued  so  throughout. — 
Jlied  to  no  party,  he  supported  what  he 
thought  would  best  promote  the  mterests  of 
his  country.  And  to  do  this,  he  had  no  few 
or  slight  temptations  to  resist.  Being  unfet- 
tered by  party  shackles,  he  not  unfrequently^ 
fbund  himself  arrayed  against  his  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  those  who  had  given  him 
their  powerful  support  in  his  own  ^eat  move- 
ments. This  always  gave  him  pain ;  and  we 
may  not  unreasonably  suppose,  that  it  was 
the  cause  of  many,  and  severe  struggles  in 
secret.  Indeed  bis  journal  records  his  private 
meditations  on  such  occasions.  But  duty  was 
to  be  performed  at  whatever  sacrifice.      A 

a  her  authority  than  personal  feeling  was 
ling  him  on,  and  he  obeyed  it. 

And,  as  he  belon|;ed  to  no  party,  so  would 
he  accept  of  no  omce  during  his  whole  life^ 
He  saw  his  equals  placed  in  stations  of  high 
trust  and  responsibility  which  he  might  have 
occupied,  and-  even  nis  inferiors  gradually 
rose  above  him :  but  still  he  stea£asily  r^ 
fosed.  He  preferred  to  remain  plain  Mr. 
Wilberforce;  and  his  life  conferred  a  dig- 
nity upon  this  title  far  greater  than  was  hi 
the  power  of  his  country  to  bestow.  And 
here  I  will  close. — Leading  such  a  life,  what 
must  have  been  his  latter  end?  Inward 
calnmess  and  peace  of  mind— that  blessed 
fimit'Of  a  righteous  life,  which  the  world  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away — was  his  reward 
on  earth,  and  he  was  at  last  called  away  to 
share  in  the  glories  of  that  Heavenly  King- 
dom for  which  he  had  so  earnestly  labored. 
i  **  Leaving  us  a  bright  example,  that  we  should 
<  foUow  his  steps."  C.  A.  G« 


^  Phreno-Mnemotechny,  or  the  Art  of 
Memory''  by  F.  F.  Gouraud.— ^ This  b 
one  of  toe  most  remarkable  books  it  has 
ever  &llen  to  our  lot  to  examine.    In  style, 
manner  and  matter,  it  will  hereafter  rank 
among  the  most  curious  of  the  curiositiei 
of  literature.    Its  great  size  is  one  of  the 
smallest  of  its  demands  upon  the  atteotioft 
of^the  learned  world."     "  It.  would  be  im- 
possible to  characterize  adequately  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  style  in  which  these  lectorei 
are    written.     To    call    it    Sophomoriedi 
would  be  doing  the  greatest  oonoeivable  in- 
justice to  the  younff  gentlemen  who  lie 
supposed  to  monopolize  that  particular  man- 
ner ;  to  speak  of  it  as  Theatrical,  would 
be  to  libel  the  Crummleses  of  the  stage    It 
is  bombastic  to  the  last  degree  of  the  ridictt- 
lous ;  wordy  to   an  inconceivable  exteaoi; 
vulgar  in  its  tawdriness,  and  disgusting  in 
its  affectation  and  pretence."    *<  A  book  as 
full  of  charlatanry  as  this,  had  it  appeared 
in  another  civilized  country  in  Christeodoffl,  . 
would  have  instantly  encountered  a  storm  i 
of  ridicule  and  contempt.      It  could  not 
have  survived  the  day  of  its  birth." 
— iVor^A  American  Review. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

STORING  CABBAGES. 

A  very  good  and  compact  method  of  storing 
cabbage  is,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  hare 
practised  with  the  sugar  bed.  Select  a  diy 
piece  of  ground,  cut  the  heads  of  the  cahbsffe 
from  their  stumps,  and  place  them  in  panu- 
lel  rows,  with  the  top  part  down,  and  aoy  de- 
sired length  or  width.  Make  these  rows  oet 
less  in  width  and  length  every  layer,  so  tbat 
when  the  heap  is  made  it  will  come  to  a  point, 
and  appear  very  much  like  a  pile  of  cannco 
balls  in  an  arsenal.  Over  this  heap  place  fint 
a  covering  of  straw,  and  then  pot  on  the  dirt 
sufficiently  thick,  the  same  as  on  a  potato 
heap,  lo  keep  out  the  frost,  and  the  work  is 
done.  The  earth  should  be  spatted  down 
hard  on  the  four  sides,  making  the  top  sharp, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house,  so  as  to  shed  na 
well.  If  the  ground  where  the  cabbage  is 
stored  be  of  a  heavy  clay,  it  should  be  trench- 
ed round  the  heap  so  as  to  carry  off  the  wa- 
ter, and  a  bed  of  straw  or  round  logs  fix 
inches  or  a  foot  thick  be  made  for  it  toreit 
upon,  and  as  a  drain  for  all  moisture,  it  beffl£ 
quite  important  that  vegetables  of  every  kind 
be  kept  dry. — (Selected.) 

The  Silk  Busrasas  in  CoNUBCmcuT.— The 
town  of  Mansfield,  in  Connecticut,  was  the 
first  place  in  this  country,  we  believe,  in  which 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  silk  was 
attended  to  to  much  extent,  and  the  townsiili 
continues  to  be  engaged  in  that  business :  there 
beinff  at  this  time  no  less  than  eight  iacloriei 
employed  in  it. — Selected. 
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Great  Plan  of  MignMon  to  Amerlea* 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National 
Intelligencer  (Mr.  Walsh)  writes  under  date 
of  Oct.  15  :— 

A  visiter,  likely  to  be  well  infonned,  men- 
tioned to  me  yesterday  the  creation  of  a 
company  in  Paris»  with  a  capital  of  twelve 
miliiODS  of  francs,  for  the  purchase  and  set- 
tlement of  land  in  your  West,  From  No- 
vember last  until  June,  one  of  mv  chief  and 
most  interesting  avocations  was  tne  commu- 
nication of  American  statistics  and  prospects 
to  French,  Swiss,  Germans  and  Italians,  men 
of  smidl  fixed  incomes,  or  manufacturers, 
or  artisans,  who  wished  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Inquiries  begin  again ;  and 
it  is  no  slight  satisfaction  to  determine  per- 
sons whose  character,  means,  and  calling, 
render  them  desirable  for  our  country.  While 
you  keep  at  peace  within  and  without,  you 
may  look  to  an  indefinite  accession  of  useful 
population  from  most  parts  of  Europe. 
There  is,  every  where,  among  the  small  pro- 
prietors, mechanics,  and  agricultural  labor- 
ers, a  vague  idea  of  the  eligibleness  of  the 
American  Union  for  bettering  their  condition, 
and  fouadiBg  prosperovs  families.  In  epite* 
too,  of  the  declainations  in  journals  and  L^is- 
latures  about  the  turbulence  and  capricious 
despotism  of  transatlantic  democracy,  the 
European  rich  rather  more  Relieve  m  the 
stability  and  order  in  your  system  than  in  the 
safety,  for  any  period,  of  their  own  institu- 
tions and  pubbc  funds,  or  whatever  outlays. 

Canal  Aaross  the  Isthmus. — ^It  is  announeed 
that  M.  de  Casielloo,  Minister  of  Foreign 
AJairs  and  R^resentative  of  Nicazaflua,  ooe 
of  the  States  of  Central  America,  has  con- 
cluded an  agreement,  at  Paris,  with  an  An- 
So-Fr«nch-Belgian  company*  conceding  to 
e  company,  on  very  advantageous  terms, 
the  exclusive  right  of  makin|p  a  canal  to  unite 
the  Atlantic  YfUh  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the 
Nicaragua  Lake.  The  canal  is  to  be  eighty 
kilometres  (twenty  leagues)  long,  and  to  be 
ladlitated  not  by  the  lake  alone,  but  a  very 
important  navigable  river,  and  not  to  cost 
flucnre  than  fifty  millione  of  francs.  Three 
cooiimtiees  are  already  formed,  who  wiU 
BOOH  meet  at  Brussels,  m  order  to  settle  the 
commencement  of  operations.  The  French 
coaunittee  consists  U  Messrs.  Ghu'rella  and 
Michel  Chevalier,  engineers,  and  Mr.  de 
Eomieu,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  the 
Upper  Mame.  Professor  Chevalier  has 
written  much  in  the  Jmmal  des  Debate  in 
^vor  of  the  Nicaragua  route. 

Panther  About. — The  Newton,  (N. 
J.)  paper  says: — 

A  Panther  haa  been  prowling^  about  in 
the  Ticinity  of  this  village,  during  the  past 
week,  committing  sundry  slight  depreda- 
tions. On  Wednesday  a  cow  of  the  late 
Doct.  Hedges  was  torn  by  the  animal, 
within  a  mile  of  his  house. 


Using  Single  Oxsn. — ^Many  farmers 
are  not  aware  of  the  many  uses  to  which 
a  single  ox  may  be  put  Ii  they  had  been 
to  lose  one  of  the  yoke,  they  too  generally 
let  the  other  remain  idle  until  they  find  a 
mate  for  him,  or  sell  him  to  the  butcher. 
But  why  not  keep  him  to  work?  In  a 
single  yoke  they  may  soon  learn  to  lead  a 
team  and  perform  all  the  operations  which 
a  single  horse  can. 

A  worthy  old  relative  of  ours  once  tried 
his  experiment  with  complete  success. 
Having  lost  one  of  his  steers  by  accident, 
concluded  to  train  the  other  to  work  alone. 
Accordingly  he  was  put  into  a  single  har- 
ness— ^before  other  oxen— or  in  the  fills  cff 
a  single  wagon.  In  the  horse  cart  he  was 
first  rate;  and  he  soon  became  familiar 
wkh  the  saddle  and  bridle,  and  many  a 
good  ride  have  we  had  in  our  younger 
days,  a  la  mode  de  Hottentot j  upon  his  back. 
He  was  no  mean  courser  upon  the  turf,  and 
if  we  had  him  now  in  his  prime,  we  should 
not  fear  matching  him  with  the  best  of  the 
scrub  sweep  s$akes,  though  backed  and 
spurred  by  the  veriest  horse  jocttey,  that  cwt 
be  found  n'om  Kiltery  to  Calais  . 

Maine  ^Farii^u 

Church  belk  elm  now  be  made  of  steel, 
as  has  been  proved  by  an  ingenious  Am»* 
rican  mechanic  in  Ohio,  from  a  snggestioo 
in  an  English  newspaper.  A  bell  weigh* 
ing  fifty  pounds,  macle  of  steel  will  cost  only 
about  930,  and  can  be  heard  two  miles  or 
more.  The  advantages  of  this  invention 
are  two  fold,  first,  it  ia  so  cheap  that  every, 
church  may  have  a  bell  of  a  clear,  brilliant 
and  musical  tone ;  second,  it  is  so  iigh^  and 
being  stationary,  that  even  a  slight  belfiy 
will  sustain  it  This  newly  invented  befl 
is  rung  by  a  crank,  and  any  bor  can  do  it 
as  well  as  a  regular  parish  bell*ringer.-~- 
For  about  $200  a  chime  of  seven  beus  can 
now  be  had. 


A  Bird  Story.  —  According  to  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  an  eagle  of 
wonderful  size  and  fierceness,  has  been  kil- 
led in  that  neighborhood.  He  made  him- 
self exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  people,  by 
his  frequent  depredations — ^pouncing  upon 
and  carr3ring  on  geese^  pigs,  and  even  sheep, 
at  length  he  seized  and  attempted  to  carry 
off  a  negro  child !  The  inhabitants  of  that 
quarter  could  bear  with  his  attrocities  no 
longer,  and  a  reward  of  $50  was  offered 
for  his  destruction.  He  was  killed,  and  mea- 
sured eight  feet  three  iiiches  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  wing  to  tlie  other,  and  weigh- 
ed sixty-seven  pounds  ! 
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A   BRAZEN    LAVEB 


TIm  ptint  repramtts  one  of  tha  laven  in 
vw  in  -the  Temple  of  Jemulem,  occoid- 
ing  to  the  views  gathered  firom  ancient 
writen.    Oalinet  sajrB  :— 

"  Theea  ware  vesBeli  borne  by  fbur  che- 
nibimi,  ■*«'Mlwig  upon  baaea  or  pedeetals, 
and  havinr  butdlee  belonging  to  them, 
with  the  help  whereof  ibey  might  be  drawn, 
and  c<xiTeyed  from  one  place  to  another,  aa 
titejr  might  be  wanted  in  the  temple.  These 
tavera  were  donbte :  that  ia  to  say,  com- 
poaed  of  a  basin,  which  teeelred  the  water 
Uiat  fell  from  a  aquare  vessel  above  it,  from 
which  they  drew  water  with  cocka.  The 
whole  work  was  of  brass  ;  the  square  ves- 
sel was  adorned  with  heads  of  a  lion,  an 
ox  and  a  ofaemb,  that  ia  to  say,  of  extraor- 
diaaiy  hieroglyphic  creatnree.  I^ach  of 
these  laven  contained  forty  baths,  or  four 
bushels,  forty-one  pinta,  and  forty  cubic 
inches  of  Paris  measnn. 

"  There  were  ten  made  in  this  form,  and 
of  this  capacity  ;  five  of  them  were  placed 
on  the  rignt,  sind  five  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  temple,  between  the  altar  of  humt 
ofierings  snd  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
poroh  of  the. temple." 


tiome  years  ago  a  genllemsn  of  impjini  i 
foiiuue  emigrated  from  the  interior  of  JUtt  ) 
almost  to  the  prairies  of  Qlinoii.    fl«  ""  , 

Ereriously'  purcnased  a  targe  farm  ua  lop  ) 
ouse,  before  he  went  out  witb  hii  f»"j?*'  ( 
ble  fami]}  of  wife  and  three  daughien-  wf  I 
sent  round  by  way  of  Hew  Orlewu.  «&•.  1 
Centre  Tables,  Mirrois,  Piwio  and  mI""** 
bm  they  were  poor  appendaga  ia  ia«  *T  i 
honse,  where  a  pine  uUe,  and  a  ww  p«a  j 
beoeheawonld  have  been  more  is  titu  iM  ,  . 
keeping.  They  bad  a  hvi  tim*  ^  >'  '?  | 
some  moDihs  in  getting  aoemtoaied  t^ti"  j 
things,  eipeeially  when  it  was  fnud  tHt  i^  ( 
tides  of  tlie  simplest  kind  and  of  tMM  i 
necessity,  coold  noi  be  obtaiswi  wilta  !■  ! 
miles!  Then  there  were  sa  alxa'*^ 
hot  tears  shed,  and  riadly  would  fias  iw 
tore,  and  ghitering  baablea  i»n  tea  o- 
-  dkanged  foe  some  little  article  *'™,",'? 
neat  to  imposaible  to  tire  wiihooL  unmv 
nately,  they  forgot  to  carry  to  iheir  ""'If* 
home  cMwaim  tait.  wilboat  which  as  M* 
palatable.  Tha  lc«  cabin  was  ovw^oa  »« 
ists,  and  bafing  nothing  to  check  ibar"* 

C,  they  ibteatened  to  cat  tha  tmily  ««  ■ 
lae  and  home.  The  diseonsoliie  mp- 
ters  wrote  to  their  frienda  thai  ihej  hw  •* 
three  miles  to  bonow  some  t»tt,  andJW 
their  father  rode  sen 
back,  in  puiaoit  of  a 


■  kitwc— O* 


A  Frog  mbtidtd  in  CimI.— In  the  Dnke  of 
Hamilton's  colliery,  at  Wallacetown,  near  Fal- 
kirk, Scotland,  a  living  froc  has  been  found 
imbedded  in  a  small  piece  oT  cosl  about  ibree 
inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  at  a 
depth  of  42  fathoms  from  the  surface,  and  300 
yarda  from  the  bottraa  of  the  ahafl.] 


When  the  sea  is  of  a  bliw  color,  it  ii  *«J 

DulsT.    hilt  whan    in-ncn,   shall OV,  »M  ."*■  1 


flea  jompa  200  times  hii  on  » 
0  a  quarier  ot  a  mile  foe  a  mui. 
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THE   GAPING  SHELL,    OR    MTA. 


A  taw  loading  faou  laqteeting  th«  nt- 
tare  of  ihelk  nod  ihell-fiih,  (u  tb«f  ub 
eommooly  called,)  ouglit  to  be  Imoirn  to 
us  all.  We  wy  ss  they  ue  commofily 
called,  beoanse  the  aniroali  which  inhabit 
ahella  are  not  properly  fish,  and  indeed  rfr 
sembLe  them  only  in  one  oircnmstanoe,  via., 
the  elentent  in  which  they  life.  Certain 
species  want  even  thii  eolitaiy  punt  of  aioo- 
Uriqr,  bein^  terrestrial.  Borne  of  the  snaili 
are  eren  found  on  trees.  And  this  wide 
distinction  between  the  whole  of  the  shel- 
led animals  and  fish,  is  one  of  the  bets 
which  all  persons  of  education  should 
Imow,  and  diattnotly  remember.  To  view 
it  in  a  strong  light,  we  should  go  a  little 
larther  back,  and  impress  upon  our  minds 
the  grand  outlines  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

Tbe  fint  grand  diviaitH)  of  animals  is  in 
two  classes :  those  with  a  vertebral  column, 
(that  is,  a  spioe  or  backbone,)  and  those 
without  iL  Now  as  fishes  proper  possess 
this  part,  and  the  inhabitants  of  shells  do 
not,  they  belong  to  difierent  grand  divisiooa 
of  tbe  animal  kingdom.  This  is  easily 
understood:  but  it  is  not  all.  Aftercare 
ful  study,  many  ofatervations,  and  much  i«> 
flection,  we  find  a  thousand  other  differ. 
encca  springing  out  of  this  fuDdamoilal 
one :  for  the  backbone,  or  vertebral  column, 
serves  several  purposes  beside  that  which 
may  seem,  at  first  view,  to  be  Us  chief  or 


only  one,  viz.,  that  ofasopfort  tothefiama. 
This  is,  indeed,  one  of  its  principal  objects : 
hot,  through  the  hollow  which  per&ratcs 
it  firom  end  to  end,  passes  tbe  spinal  mar- 
row, which  is  the  grand  canal  of  sensation,  ', 
(if  we  may  use  such  a  figunlive  expiea- 
sien)  and  through  it  lies  tbe  c(»nmanica-  | 
tion  betweoi  the  bniu  and  every  other  part  ' 
of  the  body.  The  medulla  (or  marrow,  as 
this  Latin  word  signifiss,)  which  fills  the 
hollow  of  the  spine,  branches  off  sideways, 
in  different  directions,  through  small  holes, 
bored  in  the  sides  of  the  joints,  or  varte- 
bne,  and  subdivides  beyond  the  reach 
of  microscopes.  If  we  would  satisfy  our- 
selves whether  the  ramifications  extend  to 
every  part  of  our  own  cheeks,  arms,  or 
fingers,  we  can  recur  to  a  very  easy  and 
simple  test  A  cambrio  needle,  thrust 
through  the  thin  outer  skin,  will  often  de- 
tect to  our  full  conviction,  what  the  highest 
magnifying  power  of  lenses  much  &il  to 
render  visible. 

Now  tbe  invertebrsted  asdmals,  or  those 
destitiUe  of  backbmiee,  are  also  destitnie  of 
tbe  qtinal  marrow,  and  their  power  of  feel- 
ing mo«  of  course  be  d^iend«nt  ca  aMtfaer 
arraBgenwnt.  Will  not  such  of  oni  it»-  < 
deis  as  havo  never  attended  to  thaw  points, 
seek  to  pursue  them  hereaOer  1  Will  thsf 
not,  at  least,  refieot  enough  upon  the  MH 
tare  of  the  beasu  of  the  field,  die  fnrli  of 
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the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea,  to  realize, 
that  they  reaend>Ie  the  htunan  race  in  their 
liability  to  suffering  eren  from  alight  in- 
juries, and  therefore  have  claims  on  our 
humanity,  not  only  as  fellow-creatures,  but 
as  exposed  to  pains  and  torments  from  care- 
less or  ignorant,  as  well  as  £rom  cruel 
hands? 

These  remarks  may  appear  to  be  out  of 
place  here,  while  we  have  before  us  an 
animal  of  a  different  class.  We  are  ready 
to  reply,  that  if  by  introducing  them  here, 
we  may  give  a  good  direction  to  any  of 
our  readers,  we  shall  not  consider  them 
thrown  away.  Before  we  return  to  the 
subject  depicted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
we  would  add  a  few  words  more. 

Backbones  serve  several  other  important 
purposes  also.  The  ribs  are  attached  to 
them,  which  protect  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  partly  the  stomach,  while  their  motion 
causes  the  vital  operation  of  breathing 
The  spinal  column  also  is  the  supporter  of 
the  head,  either  directly,  as  in  man,  or  in- 
directly, by  giving  support  to  the  muscles 
which  sustain  it,  as  in  common  animals. 
For  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
enormous  head  of  the  mammoth,  with  its 
tremendous  tusks,  see  page  715,  of  this 
number  of  our  magazine. 

We  will  now  revert  to  the  Mya,  or  gap- 
ing shell-fish,  which  is  depicted  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  Like  all  other  inhabitants 
of  shells,  it  is  destitute  not  only  of  a  back- 
bone, but  also  of  all  bones  whatever.  The 
shell-fish  belong  to  that  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  invertebrated  animals  which 
are  called  Mollusca  or  soft  animals.  Many 
of  them,  like  the  clam,  oyster  and  muscle, 
have  no  heads.  In  many  other  reepects 
alao,  which  we  hare  no  room  to  particular- 
ize^ they  cUfier  from  the  animals  with  which 
w«  ate  moat  finraliar,  and  preaent  curioas 
and  aurpiiBing  characteristics,  which  the 
stwknts  of  Gkxf  s  works  admire,  invesdgate 
and  reeord,  which  the  idle  and  frivolous  re- 
spect not,  and  which  the  novel  reader  de- 
spiasB. 

Tfaa  gaping  shell  is  often  placed  at  the 
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head  of  the  double  shells  or  bivalfes ;  ani 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  had  taste  tod 
industry  enough  to  commence  a  coUectioQ 
of  these  beautiful  objects,  need  not  be  told 
that  we  have  a  very  useful  variety  of  the 
Mya  in  abundance  on  our  sea-coast :  the 
long  clam,  or  soft  clam,  as  it  is  commonly 
called  The  Mya  is  distingubhed  by  in 
opening  left  between  its  shells  at  ooe  pai^ 
when  it  is  elsewhere  closed.  This  is  made 
to  allow  the  foot  of  the  animal  to  havo  at 
all  times  access  to  the  water  or  air.  h 
lives  buried  an  inch  or  more  beneath  the 
sand,  in  beaches,  between  high  and  low  wa- 
ter marks,  and  twice  every  24  hours  it 
alternately  covered  and  Idt  by  the  tide. 
It  is  easily  discovered  when  the  sea  has  re- 
tired, by  its  spirting  up  a  small  jet  of  wa- 
ter, on  feeling  the  pressure  made  on  the  sasd 
by  a  little  Mow,  or  by  the  foot  of  one  tread* 
ing  near  it.  A  spade,  or  even  the  hand  will 
then  easily  dig  it  out  of  its  bed.  It  is  very 
delicate  and  wholesome  food,  imd  is  sold  in 
considerable  quantities  in  New  York  and 
other  places,  being  preferred  by  many,  for 
its  flavor,  to  the  round  or  real  clam^,'  whik 
some  even  rank  it  with  the  oyster. 

Another  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Mya 
often  is  a  peculiar  hinge,  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  the  species,  as  in  meat  other 
bivalves :  but  the  hinge  v^es  in  some  spe- 
cies of  the  Mya. 

Here,  however,  as  in  noticing  the  gaping 
of  the  shell,  we  give  the  marks  of  the  co* 
vering  of  the  animal,  and  speak  as  concho- 
legists.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that, 
in  writing  of  the  animal  itself  zoologists 
leave  the  shell  out  of  view,  and  regard  only 
the  organic  structure,  habits,  dec  Taming 
to  *«  Ouvier's  Animal  Kingdom,"  thereibre, 
we  find  Mya  ranged  among  the  Indosa,  or 
fifth  family  of  the  AcephalaTestacea,  (head- 
less -shellfish,)  which  is  the  first  order  of 
mollusca,  or  soft  animals.  Therefore,  to 
learn  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  ani- 
mal, we  must  read  the  description  of  each 
division  and  subdivision,  with  distinct  idea«  > 
of  the  place  which  it  holH  in  the  system. 

The  following  description  (familiar  and  < 
scientific)  of  the  shell  and  its  inhabitani  we 
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copy  from  ^  LessoiMi  on  SheUfl,"  a  pretty 
little  elemeiiiary  work,  nvhich  we  would 
recommeiid  to  every  femily  and  school,  ai 
a  pleasing  and  Uiefnl  assistant  in  the  study 
of  this  interesting  and  improving  branch 
of  natural  history.  The  American  edition 
w'A  colored  pipnts  may  be  bought  for  less 
than  a  dollar,  and  offers  many  lessons  for 
drawing  and  coloring,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  fiuniliar  and  agreeable  instruction 
on  shells  and  shell-fish    ' 

Qenerie  character.  Shell  bivalve,  equi- 
valve,  inequilateral^  sometimes  gaping  at  one 
&ad,  sometimes  at  both;  shape,  suboval, 
broader  than  it  is  long ;  generally  smooth, 
or  only  slightly  striated ;  hinge  with  a 
thick,  strong  patulous,  or  spoon-shaped 
tooth,  sometimes  insertea  into  the  opposite 
valVe. 

Obsebrtations  on  thb  shell  azid  its 

INHABITAIfT. 

The  points  of  generic  resemblance  in 
the  MysB  are  wantmg  in  many  of  the  spe- 
cies. The  coarse  large  tooth  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  hinge,  but  sometimes  it  is  not 
more  than  a  thickened  callosity.  Some 
species  are  altogether  destitute  of  teeth; 
these  have  a  roimded  cavity  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  oartilaga  The  gaping  of  the 
valves  is  another  distinguishing  feature,  but 
it  does  not  always  occur.  In  form  also  the 
shells  diflier  considerably ;  some  are  oblong 
and  truncated,  as  if  a  part  of  the  shell  had 
been  cut  off;  others  are  obicular,  and  many 
are  angular  im)m  the  addition  of  ears  at  the 
hinfle.  The  Myee  are  generally  covered 
with  a  thick  brown  or  green  epidermis; 
when  this  is  removed,  the  sur&ce  eichibits  a 
bcautifil  irridescent  mother-of-pearl  lustre. 
Some  of  the  species  grow  to  a  great  size ; 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  thkk,  solid 
and  substantial  shells,  and  have  m  conse- 
quence been  formed  into  a  distinct  genus, 
ca  led  Dnio.  Many  of  the  mollusca  of  this 
genus  burrow  in  the  sand  or  mud,  boring 
a  channel  through  which  they  thrust  a  con- 
tracted trdnk  including  two  tubes.  The 
Myse  furnish  food  not  only  for  man,  but  also 
for  many  aquatic  birds. 

MTA  TrwuaUk 

TRUNCATED  OAPER. 

Specific  character.  Shell,  ovate,  convex, 
truncated  at  the  anterior  end,  where  it  gapes 
considerably,  curved  at  the  areola,  wrinkled 


transversely,  and  covered  with  a  brownish 
yellow  tough  epidermis,  extendmg  an  inch 
or  two  beyond  the  gaping  end,  hke  a  tkick 
membrane,  through  which  the  nn^mal  pro- 
trudes its  tube ;  hinge  with  a  rout.dcd  tooth 
projecting  forwards;  inside  white;  length 
from  one  to  two  inches ;  breadth  from  two 
to  three. 

These  shells  inhabit  the  sand  or  gravel 
about  low  water  mark  on  most  of  the  nor- 
thern coasts  of  Europe.  In  Greenland  their 
Mollusca  are  the  food'  of  man  and  other 
tanimaiB.  When  taken  alive,  the  epidermis 
of  the  shell  is  found  jomed  to  the  tube  or 
proboscis  of  the  animal,  having  beeome  a 
thick,  tough,  coriaceous  skin  for  its  protec- 
tiop.  The  animal  is  capable  of  extending 
this  tube  to  the  disfence  of  nine  or  ten 
inches,  and  of  contracting  it  about  three, 
but  cannot  withdraw  it  entirely  into  the 
sheU. 

BiYA  Margtmttfera. 

PBARL-DIVIMG   OYSTXR. 

Specific  character.  Shell,  strong,  pon- 
derous,  thick ;  shape,  ovate,  oblong,  front 
compressed,  margin  a  little  contracted  in 
the  middle,  ^ving  a  somewhat  curved  out- 
line to  the  circumference ;  hinge  consisting 
of  a  cardinal  tooth  in  one  valve,  which  is 
thick,  obtusely  conical,  and  looking  into  a 
bifurcated  tooth  m  the  other  valve ;  shell 
about  two  inches  long,  and  four  broad ;  eo* 
vered  wirh  a  black  ejndermis  decorticated 
at  the  umbones ;  inside  of  a  greenish  pear- 
ly hue. 

This  shell  is  one  of  a  very  interesting 
group,  now  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  and 
called  Unio.  It  inhabits  only  rocky  tor- 
rokts,  and  the  precipitous  streams  of  moun- 
tainous districts.  Many  are  found  in  the 
cataracts  and  rapid  rivers  of  America,  and 
by  their  solid  and  thick  sheik  manifest  the 
providential  care  that  fitted  them  for  the 
dangerous  spots  they  occupy.  When  we 
look  at  the  ponderous  Mya  driven  by  the 
powerful  torrent,  and  compare  it  with  the 
light  and  delicate  lanthina,,  borne  gently  on 
the  surfoce  of  the  waves,  shall  we  coldly 
attribute  such  adaptation  to  circumstances 
or  the  blind  dealing  of  chance,  and  not  ra- 
ther delight  to  recognize  the  beneficent  wis- 
dom of  our  heavenly  Father,  pervaring  all 
his  works,  and  suiting  each  to  the  place  he 
asngns  it? 

The  Mya  Margaratifora  is  found  in  seve- 
ral British  rivers,  particularly  those  of 
Wales ;  it  is  also  found  m  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  where  the  peasantry  use  the  valves 
as  spoons*    (It  »  common  in  the  U.  States.) 
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GREAT  iLMERICAK  MASTODOK* 

AHiLTOMT  OF  TBk  MAStODOa* 

The  skulL  The  bones  of  the  skull  are 
wonderfully  large>  and  as  well  preserved  as 
the  other  hones.  The  posterior  jmrt  is  flat 
and  broad,  measurioff  in  height  one  foot  ele- 
ren  inehea»  and  in  width  two  feet  nine  inches. 
.The  foramen  nrngmaum  for  the  passage  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  the  occipital  bone 
are  two  deep  cavities  for  the  insertion  of  the 
ligamentum  nttcka,  separated  by  a  thin  bony 
partition.  The  frontal  bone  is  two  feet  four 
mokes  wide^  between  the  orbits  of  the  eyes. 
The  ovter  plate  of  bone  is  very  hard  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick*  where  we 
find  eleven  inches  and  a  quarter  of  oellular 
bone,  extending  down  to  the  brain.  The  ca- 
vity of  the  brain  is  small,  occupying  only  the 
lower  portion  of  the  skull.  In  front  of  the 
nares,  (nostrils,)  between  the  origin  of  the 
tusks,  is  a  cavity  as  large  as  that  of  the  brain, 
and  is  probably  the  antrum  highmorianum. 

The  insertion  oi  the  tusks  into  the  inter- 
tnaiHbiTY  bones,  is  two  feet  five  inches,  ex- 
tending back  of  the  orbits.  These  tusks  were 
ten  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  two  feet  and 
an  inch  in  circumference  where  they  enter 
the  socket.  With  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  tusks.  We  are  conviaced  from  observation 
d*  a  number  of  skuHs,  that  their  direction 
b  as  accidental  as  the  boms  of  cattle.  Some 
follow  the  first  curve,  downward  and  out- 
watds,  the  points  in  one  which  we  have  seen 
being  eleven  feet  asunder;  In  the  skull  of 
this  skeleton  before  us,  thev  first  curved  down- 
wards and  outwards  till  they  were  seven  feet 
apart,  when  they  curved  inwards  and  slightly 
upwards  till  they  approached  at  the  points 
within  two  feet  of  each  other.  The  socltet 
of  the  tusks  is  curved  and  flattened,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  tusks  to  have  turned 
in  the  sockets,  during  the  decay  of  the  soft 
pans,  as  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  cast. 

The  whole  skull,  lengthwise,  is  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  nearly  straight  lines.  The  lower 
jaw  is  nearly  straight  from  the  angle  to  the 
front,  and  measures  in  that  line  two  feet  ten 
inches.  The  condyloid  process,  by  which  it 
isjarticulated  with  the  head,  is  distant  from 
the  coronoid  process  one  foot.  In  the  front 
of  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  commissure,  is  a 
small  round  tooth,  eleven  inches  in  length  and 
one  mch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  inserted 
into^a  socket  seven  inches  deep.  This  is  on 
th^  left  side  of  the  commiesnre^  On  the 
right  tide  is  a  partial  socket,  as  if  another 
tooth  had  once  been  there. — ^It  appears  that 
the  young  animals  had  these  two  teeth,  but 
lost  them  at  a  later  period  of  life,  as  the  re* 
mains  of  the  socket  only  are  found  in  skele- 
tons of  old  animals. 

The  teeth  are,  in  this  skeleton,  two  in  each 
vow,  making  eight  in  all    The  fVont  tooth 


measures  three  by  four  and  a  half  inekca; 

the  back  tooth,  three  and  a  half  by  seven 
and  a  half  inches.  Like  the  elephant,  this 
aniiMi  probably  changed  its  teelh  during  iu 
{[Towth  I  at  each  chaise  the  back  teetk  crowd- 
ing forward,  till  they  eventually  crowded  oat 
the  front  ones. 

The  length  of  the  bead,  from  the  oeeipat  to 
the  front  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  Ib  km 
feet  and  one  inch,  and  weighed,  with  the 
tusks,  694  pounds. 

There  are  seven  bones  of  the  neck,  nrae* 
teen  of  the  back  and  three  of  the  loins,  l^e 
first  seven  bones  of  the  back  are  characterised 
by  very  long  spinous  processes,  the  longest 
measuring  two  feet.  From  the  third  3iey 
diminish  m  length  very  rapidly  to  the  eleventh, 
when  they  are  ahnost  lost.  The  bones  of 
the  neek  are  much  more  upright  thtm  in  the 
elephant,  giving  to  the  animal  the  appeavanee 
of  carrying  a  high  head.  Atlas,  3f r.  8  in.  m 
circumference. 

The  ribs  are  forty  in  number ;  twenty  on 
each  side,  and  the  longest  measures  four  feet 
seven  inches.  The  first  and  second  ribs  on 
the  right  side  appear  to  have  been  brofeen  by 
some  accident  during  the  animal's  life.  Do- 
ring  the  process  of  healing,  the  first  rib  has 
formed  a  bony  attachment  to  the  stennm  or 
breast-bone,  which  is  a  triangular  bone  of 
large  size  and  one  foot  seven  inches  long. 
The  last  two  ribs  on  the  right  side  have  also 
been  united  lon^dinally.  The  seapola 
(shoulder-blade)  is  two  feet  and  ten  inches 
long,  and  two  feet  nine  inches  wide,  having  a 
looff  and  sharp  acromion  process. 

The  humerus  (shoulder)  is  three  feet  and 
five  inches  long,  three  feet  and  two  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  upper  end,  and  three 
feet  and  trt  inches  at  the  lower.  The  ulna 
measures  two  feet  and  three  inches,  from  the 
articulaticxi  at  the  humerus,  to  where  it  unites 
with  the  foot.  The  olecranon  process  is  seven 
inches  long,  and  two  feet  four  inches  in  ^w 
cumference  at  the  base.  The  cirounf^ones 
of  the  elbow  is  three  feet  nine  inches.  Tie 
radius  is  small  and  slender,  and  crosses  fioin 
the  inside  of  the  ankle  to  the  front  of  the  el- 
bow The  articulating  surface  of  the  elbow 
is  onefoot  three  and  a  half  inches  lon^,  and 
seven  and  a  half  inches  wide. 

The  bones  of  the  fbre-foot  resemble  in  Ibnn 
those  of  an  elephant,  but  prcgeet  forward  in- 
stead of  being  arranged  in  a  perpendiealar 
column,  and  the  toes  have^evidently  pnnirssid 
great  power  of  flexion. 

The  pelvis  is  abroad  massive  bone,  and 
was  taken  up  entire.  It  measures  between 
the  ilhac  eittremities,  six  feet  and  one  inch. 
The  pubic  and  sacro-tUiae  symphyses  are 
completely  united  by  ossification.  The  pnbic 
bone,  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  edse. 
measures  two  feet.  The  thyroid  foramen  is 
nine  and  a  half  inches  lon#  by  fLwe  mehes 
wide.  The  diameter  from  the  sacrum  to  the 
pubis  is  twenty-two  inches;  the  transverse 
dismeter  nineteeiK 

The  femur  (thigh-bone)  is  three  feet  ten 
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iaeket  long,  mad  wrtoteen  mehm  in  eireuiii* 
ferenee  ai  the  middle.  The  hmd  of  this  booe 
if  two  feet  in  circumference ;  around  the  tro- 
chanter, tliree  feet.  The  neat  trochanter  is 
very  large,  but  in  place  or  the  leaser  trochan- 
ter is  mAj  a  swelling  and  roughness  of  the 
bone. 

The  tibia  is  two  feet  six  inches  long, 
and  two  feet  seven  inches  in  circumference 
at  the  top.  The  articulating  surface,  where 
it  reedves  the  thigh  bone,  is  one  toot  in  trans- 
Terse  diameter.  The  fibula  is  two  feet  two 
inches  in  length.  The  bones  of  the  hind  leg 
resemble  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  same 
bones  in  man ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  when  these  bones  have  been  found, 
they  hare  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  the 
bones  of  gigantic  men. 

The  bones  of  the  legs,  the  tusks  and  the 
psoboecis  in  this  animal  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  elephant.  The  structure  of  the  re- 
mainder or  the  skeleton  is  entirely  different. 
The  head  of  the  elephant  is  formed  of  bones 
more  or  less  rounded  throufhout.  The  ocd- 
put  consists  of  two  large  lobes  of  bone,  one 
on  each  side,  with  a  deep  groove  between. 
The  lower  |aw  is  convex  on  the  lower  side, 
and  the  teetn  in  that  jaw  are  with  the  crowns 
concave  from  the  froot  backwards,  receiving 
the  upper  teeth  which  are  convex  to  fit  them. 
The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  nearly  smooth, 
while  in  this  animal  they  are  formed  of  two 
TOWS  of  conical  prominences,  from  which  the 
animal  receives  its  name,  the  two  Greek 
words  of  which  the  name  is  composed  signi- 
fying a  nipple  and  a  tooth. 

It  was  formerly  the  opinion  that  this  ani- 
mal lived  partly  upon  flesh.  There  is,  how- 
ever, satis&ctory  evidence,  from  its  teeth  and 
from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  that  its 
food  was  orincipally'  the  small  twigs  and 
branches  m  trees.  It  had  little,  if  any,  late* 
lal  motion  to  its  lower  jaw,  and  of  course 
oould  not  masticate  its  food  verjr  fine. 

All  that  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal is  to  be  inferred  from  its  structure  and 
from  tradition.  Its  form  compared  with  the 
elephant,  is  apparently  about  the  same  as  the 
horse  compared  with  the  ox.  He  was  proba- 
bly comparatively  a  gracefbl  animal  m  his 
movements ;  and  with  his  elevated  head,  or- 
namented with  such  enormous  tusks,  appear- 
ed terribly  majestic  The  opinion  of  some 
that  he  was  the  behemoth  of  Job,  is  without 
any  foundation;  yet  the  description  of  that 
animal  in  some  respects  may  well  apply  to 
this. 

Oths&  anoul  Rbmaiks. 

The  discovery  has  been  made  of  the  remains 
of  a  species  of  deer  in  the  fresh  water  mad 
beds  of  Orange  and  Greene  counties  in  thia 
State.  We  first  obtaia^d  the  jaw  of  this  ex- 
inct  species  from  the  marl  pit  of  Mr.  Stewart 
in  the  latter  county,  and  afterwards  one  of  the 
horns  from  a  similar  pit  in  Scotch  town,  in 
Orange.  This  deer  was  about  the  size  of  the 
reindeer  of  the  norths  and,  like  that  animal. 
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was  provided  with  a  flattened  (though  more 
slsnder}  bom ;  but  it  differs  especiidly  fhnn 
the  reindeer,  in  the  possession  of  two  brow 
antlers  instead  of  one,  on  a  single  shaft,  and 
qmte  near  ita  base.  'No  other  Ixmes  lutve  yet 
been  found ;  and  hence  the  height  and  bulk  of 
the  animal  have  not  been  accurately  deter* 
mined ;  but  that  in  this  oountrv  the  genus  ( 
Cbbvus  contained  a  qpedea  whien  ia  now  ex-  i 
tinct,  is,  by  this  discovery^  placed  beyond  a 
doubt. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  species  has  al- 
so perished:  we  allude  to  the  great  Irish  elk, 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  same  beds  as 
those  of  the  deer  just  spoken  of.  The  horns 
c^  this  ffiflantie  creature  had  a  spread  of  ten 
feet,  and  hence  he  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  majestic  animals  of  the  forests  of  his 
time. 

Of  all  the  extinct  species  of  quadrupeds, 
however,  the  mastodons  and  elephants  are 
the  most  remarkable.  An  animal  twelve  feet 
high  and  proportionately  long,  provided  with 
tusks  curving  upwards  and  outwUrds  to  the 
extent  of  ten  feet,  must  have  been  a  trnique 
object  unon  the  hills  in  our  vicinity.  What 
their  haoits  were,  cannot  be  well  determined 
now ;  but  we  know  that  they  must  have  been 
vegetable  feeders,  and  have  browsed  upon 
trees  of  no  mean  height  and  size.  A  circum- 
stance of  some  interest  in  their  history  is,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  oonfinea  to  the 
western  side  of  the  present  valley  of  the 
Hudson ;  for  so  far  as  observations  liave  been 
made,  their  remains  have  not  been  found 
either  north  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  or  east  of 
the  Hudson  river. 

Although  the  bones  belonging  to  manj  dif- 
ferent individuals  have  been  diMovered  m  the 
cotmties  of  Albany  and  Greene  in  this  State, 
and  in  the  a<j|jacent  coimties  in  New  Jersey, 
still  this  part  of  the  continent  doeanot  appear 
to  have  been  their  favorite  haunt.  We  must 
go  into  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi;  if  we 
would  form  a  true  conception  of  their  former 
numbers  and  importance.  The  Bigbone  licks 
are  known  the  world  over,  as  the  cemetery 
of  hundreds  of  these  animals.  But  here  they 
are  not  solitary  and  alone :  nimerous  bones 
of  other  animals,  known  now  to  be  extini^ 
lie  entombed  with  them  in  those  saline  d^ 
posits.  The  horse,  the  ox,  the  buffalo  and 
some  others,  appear  to  have  been  their  com- 
panions, and  to  have  made  these  spots  their 
ni?orite  resort  Still  farther  west,  they  were 
equalljr  if  not  more  abundant  The  Helder- 
berg  hills  seem  to  have  been  the  limit  of  their 
wanderings  in  this  direction,  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  their  extreme  wtat,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  centre  of  their 
ranffe. 

The  most  interesting  question  in  regard  to 
these  animals,  is  that  which  inquires  the 
cause  of  their  extinction.  On  this  question 
we  are  not  prepared  to  sustain  an  opinion, 
nor  even  to  offer  one  that  is  any  thing  like 
satisfactory  to  ourselves. — Time  will  unfold 
the  secret 
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THB  DBCEMBBR  MBBTIVG  OF  THB 
KBW  YORK  HISTORICAIi  80CIBTY* 

Several  interesting  subjects  were  brought 
before  the  Society.  Mr.  Brodhead,  who 
collected  much  valuable  matter  relating  to 
Colonial  History  during  his  late  mission  to 
.  Europe^  at  the  direction  of  our  Legislature, 
presented  copies  of  two  maps  of  the  coast 
and  country,  believed  to  have  been  drawn 
in  1614  and  1616.  They  have  been  litho- 
graphed by  Pendleton. 

Mr.  Broadbead  read  the  following  inter- 
esting deseription  of  the 

Palace  of  the  Statei  QeneraX^  at  the 

Hague. 

«*"The  Archives  of  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  Ha^ue,  are  among 
the  riobest  depositories  of  Historical  infor- 
mation, to  be  foimd  in  Europe.     The  pro. 
verbial  care  and  system  of  our  Dutch  an- 
cestors is  perhaps  no  where  more  fully  il. 
lustrated  than  in  the  immense  collection  of 
Historical  Records  now  preserved  in  the 
old  palace  of  the  States  Greneral  in  the  Bir- 
menhot     Here — ^in  a  long  suite  of  apart- 
ments,  formerly  the  scene  of  councils  and 
discussions  affecting  the  peace  and  policy 
of  Europe ;  where  the  stadtholder  and  the 
States  General  were  often  called  upon  to 
decide  questions  in  which  England,  France 
and  Spain,  the  Bishop  of  Munster  and  the 
Elector,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sultan  were 
jnterested ;  or  which  came  up  for  review 
mnd  adjudication  from  the  dependencies  of 
the  United  Provinces  in  the  far  off  Indian 
seas,  the  «•  Ultima  Thule  "  of  the  World,— 
where  were  once  read  the  dispatches  of  the 
victorious  Hein,  who  wrencned  from  the 
bands  of  the  ruthless  Spaniards  the  unrigh- 
teous spoil  he  had  torn  from  the  unoffending 
Mexican  and  Peruvian :  where  the  letters 
of  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter— *'  terror  Oceania 
fmmensi  — told  the  story  of  the  humilia. 
lion  of  St  George  : — ^here,  in  the  gilded 
apartments  that  once  were  witnesses  of  the 
pomp  and  power  of  the  Provinces,  are  now 
preserved  the  decaying  memorials  which, 
while  they  record  the  former  greatness  of 
the  Republic,  seem  to  repeat  in  mournful 
tones  from  their  dusty  shelves,  ^<  the  seep, 
tre  has  departed  from  Judah." 

Amidst  this  enormous  collection  of  re- 
cords, where  two  centuries  of  the  world's 
history  is  embodi^  and  preserved,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  annals  of  a  fitr-ofTand 
scarcely  noticed  colony — scarcely  noticed. 


«i  least,  till  it  was  about  becoming  Ae  prey 
of  the  careless  Charles — should  occupy  a 
comparatively  small  place.      Where   the 
Elector  of  Bohemia  and  the  Duke  of  Cour- 
land  usurp  whole  volumes,  the  colony  of 
New  Netherlands  modestly  claims  a  few 
brief  and  sparsely  scattered  notices.     No 
prophetic  eye  seems  then  to  have  foreseen 
the  after  splendors  c^  that  obscure  and  hum- 
ble colony — that  new,  grand  and  floarisking 
empire.     Occupied  with  transaetiont  and 
events  nearer  home ;  or  if  with  the  afi^rs 
of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  with  afiairs, 
at  least,  of  flourishing  and  valuable  colo- 
nies ;  the  fate  and  prospects  of  the  hamUe 
protege  of  the  West  India  company — itself 
discovered  and  colonized,  as  it  were,  by  an 
accident — ^gave  but  little  concern  to  tbeir 
High  Mightmesses,  and  claimed  but  litde 
space  in  their  voluminous  journals.     Had 
the  records  of  that  company  been  preserved 
with  the  praiseworthy  care  displayed  in  re- 
gard to  those  of  the  Government  itself  we 
might  indeed  have  now  rejoiced  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  most  perfect  body  of  annals 
that  any  modem  state  can  boast  (h  gonrdrng. 
But  a  careless  hand  was  laid  upon  treasures 
whose  antiquity  should  have  rendered  them 
sacred.    The  very  reasons  given  in  the  or- 
der for  their  sale  should  have  secured  their 
preservation.    The  shelves  of  the  West  In- 
dia House  at  Amsterdam  were  enoumbered 
with  old  and  decaying  papers,  and  room 
was  needed.     For  a  few  miserable  guilders, 
the  records  we  had  so  long  coveted  were 
scattered  and  dispersed ;  and  the  shopkeep- 
er and  tradesmam  on  the  Rhine  wrapped  op 
his  wares  in  the  mutilated  dispatchsa  of  the 
directors  of  New  Netherlands. 

letter  from  a  Chinese  Scholar  and 
PhUanthropift, 
The  following  peculiar  and  very  interest- 
ing letter  of  acknowledged  merit  was  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Wetmore. 

THONCHING'S  LETTER. 

To  THl   HiStOBICAL    SoClKTV   OF    NsW 

York. 

BenevolerU  Sirs : — 

It  is  now  a  pleasant  season  when  the 
golden  chrysanthemum  fills  ^e  paths  and 
the  purple  foliage  of  the  maple  covers  the 
hills.  Separated  &r  asunder,  I  desire  yo«n' 
health  ana  utmost  prosperity,  and  that  vntk 
time  this  may  be  still  move  abundant. — 
Though  we  are  reciprocally  b&li  off  I  desae 
your  happiness. 

I  have  respectfully  to  stale,  that  several 
months  since  I  received  and  perused  yont  I 
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eaileemed  fiivor  (literally,  eiegtDt  letter^  and 
seTeral  Tolumee  of  books  which,  witn  all 
respect,  I  have  receiyed  and  understand,  and 
for  which  I  mm  much  obliged.  I  folly  de- 
termined to  reply  at  onoe,  but  just  at  that 
time  on  account  of  slight  indisposition  1  was 
caused  to  procrastinate ;  but  being  men  of 
rreat  liberality  and  of  kindness  as  broad  as 
me  sea,  surely  you  will  excuse  me.  Now 
the  &votable  monsoon  has  commenced  it  is 
convenient  to  send  a  brief  reply  (literally, 
an  inch  of  parchment)  and  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks« 

In  my  humble  opinion  your  honorable 
nation  delights  in  righteousness  and  posses. 
ses  a  clear  perception  of  the  principles  of 
right  reason ;  and  the  names  of  its  literati, 
enrolled  in  your  colleges,  cannot  be  enume- 
rated. 

It  delights  in  doing  righteous  deeds,  and 
its  people  are  exceedingly  righteous  and 
are  all  possessed  of  every  aocomplishment, 
men  oi  worth  who  take  the  lead  in  pomting 
out  the  right  way. 

Since  perusing  your  letter,  still  more  do 
I  look  up  to  it  with  admiration.  I  (a  stu- 
pid man;  from  youth  to  the  present  time 
have  formed  resolutions  to  .  do  something, 
yet  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  any 
thinff  properly.  I  have  in  my  own  mind 
pondered  upon  that  which  is  morally  excel- 
lent, have  cherished  a  regard  for  righteous- 
ness, exerted  myself  to  practise  it,  and  used 
strong  endeavors  to  induce  others  to  do  the 
same.  Now  then,  the  high  complimems 
oontained  in  your  letter  filled  me  with  un- 
speakable surprise. 

•  Recently  at  Canton,  in  consequence  of 
opium,  the  condision  and  troubles  of  war 
eosued,  and  the  people  of  China  could  not 
depend  upon  their  lives.  The  recent  state 
of  things  has  been  such  as  one  cannot  bear 
to  mention  to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Originally  embodying  in  action  the  be- 
nevolent mind  of  Heaven  above,  inasmuch 
as  opium  is  an  article  injurious  to  men, 
therefore,  our  Government  legislated  that  it 
would  not  receive  a  revenue  derived  from 
it,  and  established  laws  rigorously  prohibit- 
ing it,  not  aware  of  the  extraordmary  con- 
sequences to  which  it  has  led,  and  that  it 
would  prove  impracticable  to  arrest  this  ar- 
ticle so  injurious  to  men.  But,  alas!  on 
the  contrary,  (so  far  from  arresting  it)  it  has 
caused  the  people  to  take  the  poison. 

Inasmuch  as  I  reflect  that  your  honorable 
nation  formerly  bought  Africans  and  made 
slaves  of  them,  so  thai  during  a  long  period 
the  aggregate  has  amounted  to  several  my* 
ikids,  henceforth  may  the  men  of  worth  of 


your  honorable  eoimtry,  in  imitation  of 
High  Heaven,  cherish  for  them  a  feelmg 
of  commiseration,  and  diflbse  intelligence 
among  the  men  of  worth  of  every  nation,  that 
they  may  exert  their  strength  to  prohibit  and 
arrest  this  evil,  and  not  allow  the  people  of 
that  country  (Africa)  to  be  made  slaves: 
Those  who  have  been  bought  sbdald  be 
su^red  at  their  opti<m  to  return  to  their 
country,  and  to  their  native  villages.  Then 
this  being  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  your 
honorable  nation  delights  in  a  righteous 
heart. 


And,  however,  since  at  the  present  day 
opium  is  flowing  like  poison  throngh  the  cen- 
tral kin^om,  causing  all  who  smoke  it  to 
become  idiots,  to  convert  day  into  night,  neg- 
lect their  dnties,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
iDJuring  lives,  wasting  property  and  mining 
families;  and  although  they  be  urged  to 
leave  it  ofi*,  they  do  not  awake  to  the  subject, 
and  although  there  be  rigorous  government 
penalties,  they  fear  them  noc  Again,  there  / 
are  those  who  are  addicted  to  casting  (heir  c 
nets  for  profit.  These  make  many  schemes  ^ 
for  imnsportiog  it  and  selling  it  again  in  every 
province.  As  daily  the  wmd  rises  and  the 
waves  increase,  so  this  accumulated  evil  has 
become  deeper  and  still  greater,  till  in  the 
2Ist  and  Sad  years  of  the  present  reign  (1841 
and  1842)  it  caused  the  peo^e  and  dtizens 
of  China  to  meet  the  cahunity  of  beinf  dis- 
persed abroad  without  habitation,  and  our 
soldiers  and  generals  were  wounded  with  the 
keen  points  of  the  spear.  Truly,  this  our  be- 
nevolent and  good  people  have  felt  most  sen- 
sibly and  wept  over  it  with  flowing  tears. 

I  desire  everv  man  of  worth  in  your  hono- 
rable nation,  who  takes  pleasue  in  righteous- 
ness, and  is  devoted  to  books^  and  elmly  nn- 
dersuBtnds  the  principles  of  reason,  and  like 
high  Heaven,  delights  in  a  life  of  virtue,  may 
disseminate  them  among  the  men  of  worta 
of  every  nation,  that  inasmuch  as  they  them- 
selves formerly  cherished  commisemtion  for 
the  oppressed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slave 
trade,  so  to  eternity  let  opium  be  prohibited. 
Absolutely,  let  them  not  again  be  transportinjr 
it  from  different  countries ;  then  th#re  wiu 
be  perfect  tranquility  to  both  Chinese  and 
foreigners,  and  the  people  will  rejoice  in  their 
possession,  and  the  places,  in  which,  hi  by- 
gone days,  opium  has  bectn  planted,  wiU  an- 
swer for  the  growth  of  cotton  and  difiereat 
kinds  of  grain.  This  is  my  reply  to  your  letter* 
Wishing  you  every  blessing. 

YIH  TAB,  or  THONCHING. 
Yah  kevako, 
a4th  year,  ninth  month,  lOthday, 
or  21st  October,  1845. 

To  Pbosfsb  M.  Wxtkobb,  Esq., 

Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Historical  Society  of  New  York. 

..  A  faithful  translation. 


(Signed) 


PETER  PARKER. 
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F^r  the  Amtr,  Pmmy  MagaMim$, 

lilBet   In  *«tlie    BUhopt*   Biblcb**  printed 

in  1606, 

Lattl^  presented  to  the  N.  York  Hietorieal 
SocUty,  hf  Richard  Bell,  E$q. 

Of  Um  kicoaptttble  treoMua  of  the  Holy 
Scnmui«%  with  a  prayer  for  the  true  use 
of  the  same. 

Here  it  the  tprinf  where  waters  flow 
'  To  quench  our  heat  of  ein ; 

Here  is  the  tree  where  truth  doth  grow. 

To  lead  our  lines  therein ; 

Here  is  the  judge  that  stints  the  strife, 

When  nurs  deriees  £ul ; 

Here  is  the  bread  that  feeds  the  life. 

That  death  cannot  assail. 

The  tidings  of  salvation  dear. 

Come  to  our  ears  from  hence ; 

The  fortress  of  our  faith  is  here ; 

And  shield  of  cor  defence.    ' 

Then  be  not  like  the  hog  that  hath 

A  pearl  to  his  desire. 

And  take  more  pleasure  in  the  trough 

And  wallowing  in  the  mire. 

Read  not  this  book  in  any  case 

But  with  a  sinffle  eve ; 

Read  not,  but  first  aesire  Ctod's  gmce 

To  understand  thereby. 

Pray  stiU  in  iaith  with  this  respect 

To  fructify  therein, 

That  knowledge  may  bring  this  effect, 

To  Dftortiiy  thy  sinne. 

Then  happy  thou  in  all  thy  life, 

Whatso  to  thee  befidls ; 

Yea  double  happy  shalt  thou  be 

When  Qod  by  death  thee  calls. 

A  society  has  been  organized  in  Boston 
for  the  eduoalioQ  of  adults.  An  excellent 
object  It  ie  estimated  that  in  Boston 
there  are  sereral  diousands  of  both  sexes, 
above  the  age  of  eifi^hteen,  who  are  en- 
tirely without  education.  The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  educate  these  persons. 
The  plan  is  to  furnish  evening  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  to  this 
neglecttd  portion  of  citizens,  male  and  fe- 
male,  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the 
learner  of  time  and  money.  They  also 
propose  a  course  of  plain  and  popular 
lectures,  adapted  to  the  moral,  mental,  and 
physical  condition  of  the  laboring  classes. 
They  wish  also  to  establish  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  pupils  of  the  institution.  ' 

We  a^ree  with  the  Boston  Traveller, 
from  which  we  learn  these  facts,  that  the 
design  and  the  general  plan  of  this  in- 
stitution roust  commend  themselves  to  the 
best  feelings  and  the  generons  contribu- 
tioDS  of  such  among  us  as  feel  an  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  \S»  rising  generation. — 


^Ep^h$fr0mtk€  Old  Burfing  Orommd 
imCamhridge^hy  William  Tbaddbus  Hab- 
us.''— This  is  "<  the  work  (^  OU  Moitalit7. 
performed  by  an  aBder^rraduate  m  eoUe^'' 
^Time's  'efiacing  fi^rs^  were  jmaMr 
obliterating  the  lines  gmven  upon  the  neod- 
stones  of  many  of  the  earlier  officers  and 
presidents,  and  of  some  of  the  pmmising 
students  of  die  gramvuir  tekool  in  Caai- 
bridge,  out  of  which  the  present  UnivaiBBy 
has  sprang. 

Receipt  Vo.  4  of   the  Cook  of  the  late  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  t— Mr*  Henry  CMbome* 

NEWMARKET  PUDDING. 
Put  on  to  boil  a  pint  of  good  milk,  with 
half  a  lemon-peel,  a  little  cinnamon  and  a 
bay-leaf;  boil  gently  for  five  or  ten  minvtes; 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar ;  break  the  yolks  of 
five,  and  the  whites  of  three  eggu  into  a  htf 
sin ;  beat  them  well,  and  add  the  milk ;  heat 
all  well  together,  and  strain  through  a  fine 
hair-seive  or  tamis ;  have  some  bread  and 
hotter  cut  verv  thin ;  lay  a  layer  ol  it  in  a 
pie-dish,  and  then  a  layer  of  enrrants,  and  so 
on  till  the  dish  is  nearly  fnll,  then  po«r  the 
custard  over  it,  and  bake  it  half  an  h^ 
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AMBRiCAif  Woheh. — De  Tocqueville,  in  his 
decent  work,  speaking  of  American  women, 
says:— As  for  myseff,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
avow,  that,  although  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  coamied  withm  the  nartow  ei»> 
de  of  domestic  life,  and  their  sitoation  is,  in 
some  respects,  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I 
have  no  where  seen  women  occupymg  a  lof> 
tier  position  ;  and  if  it  were  askee,  now  I  am 
drawing  to  a  close  of  this  work,  in  which  I 
have  spopen  of  so  many  things  done  by  the 
Americans,  to  what  the  sin^ilar  prosperity 
and  growing  strength  of  that  pemale  ought  to 
be  attributed,  I  should  reply — to  the  sopedor- 
ity  of  their  womeik    - 

H(^s  entwine  to  the'  lefl  and  beans  to  the 
right. 

The  earth  is  7,916  miles  in  diameter,  aad 

24,880  miles  around. 

THE  AMERICAN  FENNT  HAGAZDtB 

▲m>    FAHILT    NBW8FAPSR, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght,  Jr« 

It  pobUshed  weekly,  at  the  office  of  tlie  New  Torit 
BxpreM,  No.  112  BfoUwmy,  m  3  (moIi  m  nonbcr,  (IS 
pagiss  laife  octavo,)  or,  to  suboqribds  momfi^  k  by 
mail,  and  paying  in  advanoe,  ^1  a  yeai^ 

S  sen  for  $5. 

Back  BomberaioppSed. 

Fostmastai*  are  amkorised  to  reait  money. 

Eiiclo»e  a  One  DoQar  Bill,  withoot  paymesc  of  poe* 
tago,  and  the  wofk  will  be  aent  for  the  year. 

'<  The  Information  coataiaod  in  tUs  iMik  la  worth 
moie  than  silver."— iV.  F.  OBMrtMr.  ^ 

**  It  ahouU  be  in  every  fluooBlv  in  the  oosatrv.'^— 
N,  y.  BmfHst  Estanbr.  ^ 

TheNew  TorkMethodiat  Advocate apeite of  Ufa 
Also  many  other  papeis. 
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jooraey  whieli  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
make  in  his  company.  A  part  of  the  way  he 
tra7elled,  as  he  assured  us,  required  dealing 
with  hatcheu,  although  it  had  heen  cleared 
in  a  similar  manner  only  the  preceding  sea- 
•on,  hy  a  German  traveller. 

Not  long  after  that  time,  the  late  Dr.  Aker- 
ly  received  several  boxes  of  curious  objects, 
taken  from  several  parts  of  those  ruins  by 
another  investigator:  a  German  who  had 
resided  for  some  years  in  that  country. 
These  objects  and  the  accompanying  cones- 
pondence  we  took  much  interest  in.  The 
former  were  seat  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe, 
and  comprehended  a  number  of  small  human 
and  other  figures  of  baked  clay,  hollow  and 
forming  whistles  of  different  notes,  generally 
accordant,  and  were  supposed  by  the  dis- 
coverer to  have  heen  ranged  on  the  top  of  a 
temple  wall,  to  be  sounded  by  the  winds. 
He  stated  that  he  had  found  some  of  differ- 
ent materials  and  one  of  gold. 

However,  we  intended,  in  introducing  this 
subject  to  our  readers,  in  a  future  number,  to 
acquaint  them  briefly  with  some  of  the  pub* 
lications  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  in  which  those  wonderful  remains 
are  found.  We  have  before  us  a  few  num- 
bers of  the  *<  Registro  Trimestre,"  or  Quar- 
terly Register  of  Mexico,  commenced  in  that 
city  in  1832,  by  an  association  of  goitlemen, 
which  contaitis  several  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Padre  Torquemada  (Lib.  1,  ch.  14)  conjec- 
tures that  the  country  was  peopled  before 
the  deluge,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  gi- 
ants. The  latter  supposition  was  corrobora- 
ted by  the  discovery  of  colossal  men.  But 
genealogical  charts  disprove  the  former  con- 
jecture. In  oiur  own  days  mummies  have 
been  found,  of  wonderful  size. 

''Torquemada  adds,  (without,  however, 
quoting  his  authorities,)  that  some  believe  the 
first  inhabitants  of  those  regions  to  have  been 
the  Romans,  who  governed  Spain,  and  that 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  words,  uli,  candela 
and  others,  used  by  the  Mexicans;  and  by 
their  having  statutes  of  the  vestals,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Latins,  roads,  the  same  mode 
ofcollecting  tribute,  &e. 

^  Padre  Garcia  believed  that  the  Indians 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
words  in  their  languages  resembling  those  of 
the  latter.  Alexis  Venegas  mamtains  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  Carthaginians. 
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Ckmzalo  Femandex  de  Oviedo,  in  his  Indian 
History,  and  Padre  St.  Thomas  Manilanda 
say  they  are  derived  from  Spaniards,  who 
peopled  Puerto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  the  other 
leeward  islands,  whence  they  sent  oat  colo- 
mes  to  the  continent. 

Other  historians  have  adopted  theories  of 
the  Spanish  origin  of  the  people  of  theae 
countries,  supposing  that  bodies  of  fugitives 
from  the  Peninsula,  driven  out  either  by  the 
incursions  oi  the  northern  barbarians  or  the 
Moors,  or  by  their  predecessors, — the  PhoMii- 
cians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians  or  Eomaits,  put 
to  sea  and  landed  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America.  Hie  few  facts  ever  adduced  to 
corroborate  any  of  these  suppositioos  can 
hardly  be  oonsidered  as  sufficient  to  dejpdre 
them  of  the  character  of  theories  of  the  pu- 
rest kind. 

Arias  Montano,  in  his  Indian  History^  (book 
2,  chap.  3,)  labors  to  show  that  the  Mexicans 
and  Peruvians  are  descended  from  Ophir,  son 
of  J'oktatf:  while  Friar  Augustin  Betancourt 
combines  all  other  theories  in  one,  and  makes  S 
the  people  of  those  parts  of  America  first  ^ 
known  to  the  Spaniards,  to  be  derived  from 
Canaanites,  Chinese,  Jews,  Romans,  Tartars, 
dec  We  hardly  need  to  remark,  that  the  va^ 
rious  languages  and  dialects  on  which  the  au- 
thor rested  for  proof  of  this  sweeping  theory, 
afford  nothing  but  contradiction  to  such  an 
idea :  as  they  almost  all  agree  in  having  one 
plan  of  construction,  while  they  differ  from 
the  languages  of  the  nations  mentioned,  in 
that  fundamental  and  most  important  point, 
still  more  than  in  the  sounds  of  words,  which 
can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  ac- 
cidental. 

The  «*  Registro  Trimestre"  remarks  that 
history  has  lost  the  interesting  and  certain 
records  of  the  origin  of  those  American  na- 
tions, by  the  burning  of  the  libraries  of  the 
Mexican  kings  and  emperors  by  Bishop  Zo- 
marraga,  who  condenwed  them  to  the  flames* 
because  among  their  hieroglyphics  were  fig-  { 
ures  which  he  supposed  to  be  instmmenis  of  I 
sorcer}'.  The  editors  give  us  accounts  of 
the  skill  of  the  Mexicans  in  arts  bow  lost, 
and  never  known  to  any  other  people,  as  evi- 
dence of  their  high  civilization ;  and  thea 
add  long  details  from  hieroglyphicaJ  records 
of  that  people.  For  the  most  complete  and 
satisfactory  treatise  oo  that  subject,  however, 
and  many  collateral  topics,  we  would  refer  > 
our  readers  to  the  late  admirable  essay  of' 
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he  Hoo.  Albert  G»llatui,  in  the  first  Tolume 
>f  TranMCtions  of  the  American  Ethnological 
Jociely,  of  which  we  hare  given  notices  and 
ixtracts,  particularly  in  the  25th  nnm\>eT  ot 
he  Am.  Pexiny  Magazine,  page  388.    Hanng 
he  pleasure  of  being  a  member  of  that  asso- 
nation,  and  of  coarse  a  witness  of  the  interest 
md  assiduity,  the  labor,  penetration  and  per- 
sererance  of  that  experienced  and  devoted 
friend  of  this  important  i>ut  diffctdt  branch 
of  research,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  reeonmiend 
ihis,  his  latest  and  one  of  his  most  valuable 
^vorks,  to  the  aUention  of  every  reader  of  sub- 
tantial  and  truly  valuable  booklk 

Mr.  Stephens  remarks,  that  the  ohief  rea* 
son  advanced  by  Captain  Dupaix,  in  &vor  of 
the  theory  of  the  anteddttvian  origin  of  those 
cities^  is  the  accumulation  of  earth  above 
some  of  the  buildings ;  but  this,  he  adds,  is 
proved  to  be  without  force,  by  the  fact,  that 
where  he  had  cleared  away  the  earth,  Mr. 
Stephens  found  it  already  accumulated  nearly 
to  the  same  depth,  although  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  years.    He  pronounces  that 
»*  they  are  not  Cyclopean,"  and  that  **  they 
do  not  resemble  the  works  of  Greek  or  Ro- 
man."    He  finds  no  resemblance  to   the 
architecture  of  China ;  and  the  ancient  Hin- 
du excavated  rocks  and  mountains,  to  form 
subterranean   temples,    while    ''among  all 
these  American  ruins  there  is  not  a  single  ex- 
cavation," although  the  surface,  abounding  in 
mountain  sides,  seems  to  invite  it."    On  the 
soDtrary,  '*  the  buildings  stand  on  lofty  arti- 
ficial devations."    **In  sculpture,  too,  the 
[lindos  differ  entirely ;  the  subjects  are  far 
nore  hideous,   being  in  general  represen- 
ations  of  human  beings  distorted,  deformed 
ind  unnatural,  very  (rften  three-headed,  or 
A^ith  three  or  four  arms  or  legs  thrown  out 
rom  the  same  body." 

They  are  said  to  resemble  the  Egyptians 
B  ofteA  constractmg  pyramids.  But  Mr. 
Stephens  assures  us,  that  not  an  entire  and 
complete  pyramid  has  yet  been  found  by 
lim,  nor  evidence  that  any  such  ever 
sisied. 

The  constructions  at  Copan  which  have 
leen  so  called,  were  connected  with  walls 
V  edifices,  as  foundatioiis  or  parts  of  them, 
Bving  never  had  four  sides  completed, 
^ey  are  also  solid,  while  the  Egyptian 
yramids,  (or  at  least  some  of  them,)  had 
hambers  within;  and  they  have  steps  on 
toir  sides,  while  the  others  were  smooth. 
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The  stones  used  in  the  American  buildings 
are  very  small  compared  with  the  immense 
blocks  used  by  the  Egyptians  i  and  columns, 
so  important  a  feature  in  their  temples,  are 
here  wholly  unknown.  In  sculpture,  too, 
Mr.  Stephens  declares  there  is  a  total  want 
of  similarity;  and  he  presents  us,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  **  Incidents  of  Ti^vds 
in  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  (page  441,)  with 
specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  fbmisbed 
by  his  intelligent,  experienced,  and  accurate 
companion,  Mr.  Catherwood,  and  concludes, 
that  there  is  a  total  want  of  similarity  be- 
tween the  American  and  Egyptian  sculpture. 

'*  Unless  I  am  wrong,"  he  adds,  "  we  have 
a  conclusion  far  more  interesting  than  that  of 
connecting  the  builders  of  these  cities  with 
the  Egyptians  or  any  other  people," — that  is 
an  independent  origin,  for  the  civilised  na- 
tion who  constructed  these  wonderful  wes- 
tern cities.    He  thinks  they  were  built  by 
"  the  races  who  occupied  the  country  at  the 
time  ot  the  invasion  by  the  Spaniards,  or  of 
some  not  visry    distant    progenitors."    The 
effects  ot  the  annual  rains,  and  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  would  probably  be  the  total  de- 
struction of  such   edifices  in  two  thousand 
years :   but  even  wooden  beams  exist,  in  ex- 
posed situations,  at  Uxmal.    The  Spanish 
historian  Herrera  speaks  of  ''many  stately 
stone  buildings,"  in  all  the  eighteen  districts 
of    Yucatan;   and  Bemal  Diaz  saw  large 
towers,  **  buildijogs  of  lime  and  stone,"  ke*, 
not  in  ruins,  but  in  use.    Indeed,  what  we 
know  of  the  architecture  and  condition  of 
the  Mexicans,  if  we  but  reflect  upon  it,  will 
incline  us  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Uie  modem 
date  of  those  ruinous  cities. 

We  will  only  add  here,  that  the  subject  of 
American  antiquities,  is  one  of  great  inter- 
est, which  claims  the  attention  of  e^ery  per- 
son of  taste  and  intelligence.  We  find  nu- 
iQerous  evidences  to  show  that  great  truths 
may  be  brought  from  obscurity,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  few  objects,  perhaps  otherwise 
insignificant ;  and  therefore  it  is  desirable 
that  every  trace  of  antiquity  may  be  pre- 
served. In  breaking  up  new  grounds,  in 
passing  by  the  falling  banks  of  streams,  &c., 
an^  attentive  eye  may  possibly  discover 
some  objects,  whose  form  may  show  the 
traces  of  some  human  hand,  which  the 
ieemed  investigator  may  perceive,  relating  to 
something  far  distant,  and  essential  to  com- 
plete an  important  chain  of  evidence. 
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TRISTAN  D'  ACUNHA. 

It  is  a  loDg  time  since  we  heard  anytbioff 
from  this  dreary  and  desolate  spot — ibis  island 
in  the  midst  of  the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant  from  any 
other  land.  The  cluster  of  three  islands  is 
situated  in  south  latitude  about  37  degreea— 
and  longitude  about  15  degrees  west,  being 
nearly  south  from  St.  Helena,  and  to  the 
westward  and  southward  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  other  islands  are  called  In- 
accessible Island,  and  Nightingale  Island,  and 
have  never  been  inhabited,  exceptmff  tempo- 
rarily by  the  unfortunate  survivors  of  the  crews 
of  vessels  that  have  been  wrecked  oil  the  rocks 
in  the  night. 

Tristan  d'  Acusha  is  about  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference.    A  high  mountain  rises  in  the 
midst  of  it,  which  may  be  seen  sixty  miles 
off  in  clear  weather.    The  peak  is  covered 
with  eternal  snow — near  the  sea  shore  there 
is  some  level  land,  which  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation — and  there  bushes  and  trees  grow 
in  abundance.    The  rocks  are  all  of  volcanic 
character,  resembling  lava.    There  is  no  har- 
bor in  these  islands.     But  vessels  sometime* 
attempt  to  land  at  Tristan  d'  Acunha,  to  pro- 
cure water,  \jiag  off  and  on,  or  anchoring 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore  in  (en  or  fi^ 
teen  fathoms-r-rills  being  seen  in  the  offing, 
rushing  down   from   the  mountains.     The 
weather  in  that  neighborhood  is  boisterous^> 
it  seldom  bein^  calm,  and  heavy  gales,  espe- 
cially in  thewmter  season,  are  frequent — and 
there  is  consequently  a  constant  dashing  of 
the  waves  u^n.  the  rocks,  making  it  difficult 
to  land.    Besides  which,  the  shore  is  lined 
with  sea-weed  and  kelp,  which  are  found  in 
such  quantities  as  almost  to  prevent  any  boat 
from  reaching  the  shore. 

This  place,  desolate  as  it  must  seem,  in  the 
midst  or  a  tempestuous  ocean,  and  with  hard- 
ly any  other  native  inhabitants  than  penguins 
and  seals,  has  notwithstanding  become  at  diA 
ferent  times,  the  abode  of  man.  Indeed  du- 
ring the  present  century,  we  believe  that  it 
has  at  no  time  been  entirel]^  uninhabited  by 
human  beings — who  sought  in  this  wild  spot, 
a  resting  place  and  a  home.  Whaling  ships 
and  other  vessels  boimd  to  the  East  Indies, 
have,  therefore,  not  unfrequently  attempted 
to  land  here  and  procure  water  and  vegeta- 
j)le8 — especialljr  potatoes,  which  are  easily 
raised  on  that  island. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  an  old  East 
India  captain  from  Salem,  named  Lambert, 
who  had  several  times  seen  Tristan  d*  Acunha 
on  his  passages  to  the  Indies,  and  by  some 
strange  reasoning  entertained  rather  exalted 
notions  of  its  capabilities  and  its  character  as 
an  asylum,  and  beinff  somewhat  disgusted 
with  the  civilized  world— formed  the  strange 
determination  to  proceed  to  Tristan  d'  Actm- 
ha,  and  there  establish  his  abode  for  life.  He 
induced  a  number  of  restless,  dissatisfied 
spirits  to  accompany  him  in  his  strange  un* 
dertaking— and  the  colony  was  safely  con- 
veyed to  the  desired  place,  by  a  Salem  ship 
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bound  to  Calcutta,  and  landed  with  their  ef- 
fects, consisting  of  clothing,  seeds,  toola,  ag- 
ricultural implements,  boats,  muskets,  &e« 
It  was  Lambert's  intention  to  collect  seal  oil 
and  skins,  and  barter  them  with  any  vessels 
that  might  touch,  for  what  necessariss  he  or 
his  party  might  desire. 

But  Lambert's  schemes,  although  appareQt- 
ly  well  digested,  did  not  succeed.  He  had 
hardly  got  well  established  on  his  island,  and 
provid^  a  code  ol  laws  and  regulations, 
when  his  boats  were  capsized,  it  was  waid^ 
while  returning  to  Tristan  d'  Acunha  from 
one  of  the  other  islands,  and  this  unfortonats 
mariner,  who  had  struggled  against  misfor- 
tune for  many  years,  was  drowned  with  near- 
ly all  his  companions. 

The  best  description  of  Trittaa  d*  AamAm, 
is  found  in  a  book  published  m  Londoa  a 
number  of  years  ago,  entitled  **  A  Narrative 
of  a  Residence  of  nine  months  in  New  Zea- 
land in  1827,  together  with  a  journal  of  a  re- 
sidence at  Trisun  d'  Acunha*  by  Aagustvs 
Earle."    Mr.  Earle  had  been  educated  for  a 
draughtsman,  but  appears  to  have  indulged  a 
most  unconquerable  love  of  roving,  a  fondn^ 
for  adventure,  and  evidently  had  opportunities 
to  gratify  hi»  passion  to  its  utmost  eztenu — 
Alter  visiting  manv  places  in  Brazil,  Chili 
and  Peru,  he  was  aesirous  to  proceed  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  took  passage  in  an  English 
sloop  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hofhe.    On  the  voyage,  his  vessel  encounter- 
ed severe  weather  and  head  winds,  which  in- 
duced the, captain  to  stop  at  Tristan  d'  Acu- 
nha, with  the  object  of  procuring  water,  &c. 
The  captain  findmg  that  the  inhaMtants  had 
plenty  of  potatoes,  resolved  to  take  in  alai^ 
quantity,  and  as  the  operation  of  tmn^erriog 
his  purchases  to  his  vessel  would  necessarily 
occupy  a  considerable  time,  Mr,  E^rfe,  tired 
of  being  knocked  about  at  sea,  was  ghid  of 
the  opportimity  to  go  ashore.    And  upon  this 
desolate  spot  it  was  his  fate  to  pass  aevaral 
months  I 

This  island  had  hitherto  been  unviaited  by 
any  artist,  and  hopini;  to  be  able  to  add  more 
novelty  to  his  portfolio,  Mr.  Earle  took  with 
him  his  sketch  book,  a  dog,  a  gun  and  a  boat 
cloak,  and  bent  his  way  to  a  small  village 
composed  of  half  a  dozen  houses,  which  he 
was  equalljr  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  con- 
structed with  every  attention  to  cleanlhiess 
and  comfort.  It  was  still  noore  delightful  for 
him  to  find  that  the  settlers  spoKe  his  own 
language,  being  all  of  them  British  subjects, 
and  that  thev  were  most  anxious  to  show  him 
every  possible  kindness.  After  spending  here 
three  aays  scrambling  round  the  rocks  aad 
making  sketches,  he  prepared  to  return  to 
the  vessel,  and  was  already  placed  in  a  boat 
for  that  purpose,  when  he  beheld  the  vessel 
standing  out  to  sea.  "  I  concluded,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  that  she  was  only  making  a  leog 
stretch,  and  waited  on  the  beach  some  hours : 
but  she  stood  quite  off  to  sea,  and  I  never  be- 
held her  more  !'* 

Thus  the  author  found  himself  (29th  of 
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Maich,  1825)  left  on  the  island,  with  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  sloop,  with  no  other 
prorision  in  the  way  of  clothes  than  those 
they  had  on,  and  with  litttle  hope  of  a  chance 
vessel  coming  in  sight,  as  the  winter  season 
was  now  approaching.  He  resolved,  however, 
to  bear  his  lot  patientlVi  and  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  settlers.  Their  chief,  or 
governor  was  Glass,  a  Scotchman,  a  eudevant 
corporal  of  artillery  drivers  at  the  Cape,  and 
a  very  kind-hearted  man.  His  three  compa- 
nions or  subjects  had  all  been  seamen,  who 
chose  to  remain  upon  the  island,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  earning  a  subsistence  by  procuring 
sea-elephant  and  other  oils,  which  they  bar- 
tered with  vessels  that  touched  there.  They 
were  honest,  rough,  British  tars,  and  as  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  be  either  in  their 
whale  boat  pulling  through  the  most  dreadful 
surf  that  can  be  conceived  or  covered  with 
blood  and  grease,  killing  and  preparing  for 
use  the  marine  animals  which  assembled 
round  the  island,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  their  manners  or  appearance  should  par- 
take much  of  elegance  or  refinement.  The 
scene,  however,  was  altogether  novel,  .and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Earle  took  de- 
light in  hearing  them  relate  their  different 
adventures  in  their  own  phraseology.  Glass 
was  a  married  man,  and  had  a  numerous 
rising  family.  One  of  the  settlers.  White, 
had  also  a  female  partner,  a  hal^caste  Portu- 
guese from  Bombay.  They  were  both  very 
exemplary  housewives,  devoting  all  their  care 
to  their  families. 

The  personal  history  of  these  settlers  is  not 
without  its  interest.    Glass  was  one  of  the 
garrison  which  the  British  gjovernment  had 
sent  bome  years  before  to  Tristan  d'  Acunha 
from  the  Cape.     The  idea  of  retaining  the 
garrison  was  soon  given  up,  when  Glass  and 
his  wife  requested  and  obtained  permission  to 
stay.    When  the  garrison  first  landed,  the 
only  persons  they  found  on  the  island  were 
an  old  Italian  named  Thomas,  and  a  wretch- 
ed-looking  half-caste    Portugiiese.      These 
persons  gave  out  that  that  they  were  the  only 
survivors  of  a  paity  of  Americans,  who  had 
settled  here  nnder  Lambert, — and  they  re- 
ported further,  that  their  former  companions 
had  all  perished  together,  as  they  were  cross- 
ing  in  a  boat  to  one  of  the  neighboring 
islands.    But  it  was  believed  that  these  two 
survivors  had  in  fact  despatched  their  com- 
rades by  some  tmfair  means !    The  Portu- 
guese made  his  escape  in  one  of  the  ships 
Uiat  came  with  the  gariison,  but  the  Italian* 
who  remained  behind,  seemed  to  be  posses- 
sed of  a  great  deal  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  get  drunk  every  day  at  the  military 
canteen.    In  his  moments  of  intoxication  he 
irequenily  threw  out  dark  allusions  as  to  the 
fate  of  Lambert,  which  showed  that  he  knew 
more  upon  that  subject  than  in  hi&  sober  mo- 
ments he  would  wish  to  acknowledge.    He 
told  every  body  that  he  was  possessed  of  im- 
mense treasures,  which  he  had  buried  in  a 
spot  loDOwn  to  nobody  but  himself.    He  thus 


secured  general  attention,  as  he  flattered  those 
who  behaved  kindly  towards  him  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  remember  them  in  his 
will.  One  day  after  a  course  of  more  than 
ordinary  intemperance,  he  died  suddenly, 
without  explaining  to  any  body  where  his 
treasure  lay  concealed.  A  universal  search, 
says  Earle,  was  commenced  after  his  death ; 
but  neither  money  nor  papers  have  ever  been 
discovered :  and  even  I,  when  not  better  oc- 
cupied, used  to  examine  every  cranny  and 
hole  in  the  rocks  about  the  houses,  in  hopes 
of  fiofiding  old  Thomas's  treasure  ;  for  Glass 
said  it  must  be  near  the  houses,  as  he  used 
to  be  awav  but  a  very  short  time  when  he 
Yisited  his  hoard  for  money.  I  once  thought 
I  had  really  made  ^the  discovery ;  for,  in  a 
cleft  in  the  rock,  in  a  very  remote  comer.  I 
found  an  old  kettle  stuffed  with  rags,  but, 
unfortunately  with  no  other  treasure.  Glass 
well  remembered  the  kettle  belonging  to 
Thomas  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of 
its  haying  a  wooden  bottom  ! 

Glasses  motives  for  remaining  on  the 
island,  after  the  garrison  was  recdled,  were 
narked  by  the  usual  .prudence  of  his  native 
land.  "  Why,"  he  used  to  say,  "  what  could 
I  possibly  do,  when  I  reached  my  own  coun- 
try, after  being  disbanded  ?  I  have  no  trade, 
and  am  now  too  old  to  learn  one  I"  The  of- 
ficers gave  him  every  article  they  could  spare ; 
among  the  rest,  two  cattle  and  a  few  sneep, 
and  with  his  economy  and  care,  he  promised 
soon  to  become  the  possessor  of  numerous 
flocks  and  herds.  His  '<  second  in  command" 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  who  had 
formerly  served  in  a  squadron  stationed  at  the 
Cape  which,  during  the  time  when  the 
garrison  occupied  the  island,  paid  it  an  occa* 
sional  visit.  Taylor  and  a  comrade  of  hit 
took  a  fancy  aiterwards  to  join  Glass,  and  ob- 
tained permission  for  that  purpose  from  the 
Admiralty.  The  (third  man.  White,  was  k 
cast-away  from  an  Indiaman,  which  was 
wrecked  in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  for- 
merly an  attachment  to  one  of  the  [servant 
girls  on  board,  and  it  so  happened  that  they 
were  among  the  persons  saved.  The  circum- 
stances bound  them  still  more  closely  togeth- 
er, and  *^  no  two  people,"  observes  the  author, 
"  could  be  happier." 

The  island  is  filled  with  wild  cats,  and  at 
one  time  [abounded  with  poultry,  of  which 
the  different  species  also  became  wild,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  manner  in  which  they  had 
multiplied.  But  the  cats  have  since  thinned 
their  numbers.  Goats  are  found  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  but  they  are  so  shy  and 
swift  of  ioot,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  shot 
at  them.  The  mountains,  which  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  island,  are  nearly  perpendi- 
cular. The  only  arable  soil  is  a  slip  ot  land 
at  tl^eir  foot,  which  slopes  towards  the  sea, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
five  or  six  miles  in  length.  Wherever  it  has 
been  cleared  of  the  underwood,  it  is  capable 
of  producing  any  regetable,  and  is  particular- 
ly favorable  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  pro- 
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ducingt  Karle  asserts,  ibe  finest  he  ever  tast- 
ed. ''From  the  Peak,"  he  adds,  **in  the 
c?ntre  of  the  isUnd,  to  the  sea-shore,  the 
earth  is  cat  iato  gullies,  apparently  by  tor- 
rents. These  in  the  plains  are  deep,  and  cat 
straight  to  the  sea.  Two  of  those  gullies, 
whidi  are  near  our  settlement,  are,  I  should 
imagine  fifty  feet  wide,  and  at  many  deep, 
filled  with  hu^e  masses  of  black  lara.  All  the 
rocks  of  the  island  are  of  the  same  dismal 
hue,  which  gires  a  most  melancholy  aiq>ect  to 
all  Its  scenery." 

The  dangers  of  the  coast  are  chieflr  caased 
by  the  tremendous  and  sudden  swell  of  the 
sea,  which,   without    an]r  apparent  cause, 
rushes  in  upon  the  beach  in  immense  rolling 
wares.    These  rdlers  as  thev  are  called,  ge- 
nerally precede  a  storm.    The  nayigator  is 
often  in  peril  of  being  caught  in  a  squall, 
which  sometimes  hurries  him  off  to  sea, 
whether  he  be  or  be  not  prepared  for  such  n 
trip.    Mrs.  Glass  once  went  off  to  pay  a  risit 
on  board  a  ship :  but  one  of  these  sqiudls  ari- 
sing, the  ship  was  obliged  to  stand  off,  and 
it  was  ten  days  before  tne  lady  could  return 
to  her  disconsolate  husband.    A  similar  ac* 
cident  occurred  to  Mrs.  White.    The  author 
gires  the  following  account  of  htB  situation 
and  proceedings  towards  the  end  of  May. 

**  Our  house  is  (and  all  are  built  nearly  af- 
ter the  same  model)  a  complete  proof  or  the 
nationality  of  an  Englishman,  and  his  partial- 
ity for  a  comfortable  fireside.  Though  the 
latitude  is  temperate,  each  room  is  furnished 
with  a  noble  fire-place;  and  in  what  we  call 
•The  Goremment  House,'  we  meet  erery 
night,  and  sit  round  a  large  and  cheerful  blaze, 
each  telling  his  story,  or  adrentures,  or  sing^ 
log  his  song;  and  we  manage  to  pass  the  time 
pleasantly  enoufi^h. 

Looking  out  from  my  abode,  no  spot  in  the 
world  can  be  more  desolate ;  particularly  on 
a  blowing  night.    The  roar  of  the  sea  is  al- 
most deafening ;  and  the  wind  rushing  down 
the  perpendicular  sides  of  the   mountains, 
whlcn  are  nearly  nme  hundred  feet  high,  and 
are  masses  of  craggy  rocks,  has  the  most  ex- 
traordinary appearance. 
-  Here  our  food  is  of  the  coarsest  description : 
bread  we   nerer   see;   milk   and    potatoes 
ate    our    standing   dishes;    fish   we   hare 
when  we  chance  to  catch  them;  and  flesh 
when  we  can  bring  down  a  goat.    In  order 
to  procure  materyils  to  furnish  forth  a  dinner, 
I  ffo  early  in  the  morning  to  the  mountains ; 
and  the  exertions  I  go  through  make  me  ready 
to  retire  to  bed  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  eren- 
ing,  when  I  enjor  the  soundest  sleep ;  snd 
though  certainljr  I  bare  nothing  here  to  ex- 
l    hilerate  my  spirits, — on  the  contrary,  much 
to  depress  them,  an  anxiety  for  absent  friends, 
who  are  ignorant  of  my  fate  and  my  irksome 
situation,  thus  shut  out  from  the  world-^yet, 
in  spite  of  erery  disagreeable,  I  nerer  enjc^ed 
so  calm  and  eren  a  Bow  of  spirits,  which  is, 
doubtless,  caused  by  my  abstemious  liring, 
and  the  exercise  I  am  obliged  to  take.  These 
last  four  months'  experience  Lqs  done  more  to 
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conrince  me  of  the  *  beauty  of  temperance ' 
than  all  the  books  that  erer  were  written 
could  hare  done." 

While  Mr.  Earle  remained  on  the  idand 
sereral  ressels  passed  within  a  diort  distance, 
but  the  weather  was  so  rough  that  no  boat 
could  leare  the  ships.  After  baring  been  for 
sereral  months  on  the  island,  he  says  in  hfa 
journal : 

"  I  feel  now  the  sickening  sensation  of  <  the 
hope  deferred.'    From  one   week's  end   to 
another  I   station  myself  upon  the  rocks» 
straining  my  eyes  with  looking  along  the 
horizon  m  search  of  a  sail,  often  fancying  the 
form  of  one  where  nothing  is,  and  when  at 
length  one  actually  presents  iuelf,  and  the 
cheering  sound  of  "  A  sail !  a  sail !'  is  heard, 
it  puts  *all  hands'  into  commotion,  as  all 
these  island  settlers  are  anxious  to  communi- 
cate with  every  vessel  that  passes — we  see 
she  notices  our  signal  fires —  she  lays  too  for 
us, — but  an  insurmountable  barrier  is  still 
between  us,  all  attempts  to  launch  the  b^t 
are  in  ram,— she  passes  on  her  trackless  way : 
again  the  horizon  becomes  racant,  and  again 
I  return  to  my  lodging  with  increased  melan- 
choly and  disappointment  V^ 

It  was  not  tintil  the  29th  of  Norember,  that 
our  adrenturer  was  able  to  get  away  from 
this  miserable  island.  On  that  day  the  *'  Ad- 
miral Cockbum"  came  in  sight,  and  with 
some  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  getting  oo 
board,  when  he  found  that  she  was  bound  to 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  where  he  arrired  m  safe- 
ty. From  this  island  he  proceeded  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  there  he  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Shand,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
accompany  him  on  a  tour  to  New  Zealand. 
The  sarage  character  for  which  that  regioQ 
had  already  been  notorious,  and  which  had 
rendered  it  the  terror  of  erery  mariner,  would 
have  prerented  most  men  from  roluntarily 
exposing  their  lires  amongst  its  inhabitants. 
Bat  Earle  was  not  to  be  easily  driren  from 
his  purpose.  His  curiositjr  for  norel  socnery 
and  manners  was  so  insatiaMe,  that  he  was 
resolred  to  afford^  it  eren  temporary  indnl- 
gence  at  any  price. 

After  expending  some  time  m  New  Zea- 
land, which  the  author  found  extremely  in- 
teresting, be  returned  to  Sydne]|r.  He  next 
Sroceeded  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the 
laniilas,  Madras^  and  the  Mauritius,  where 
he  executed  a  Tanely  of  estimable  drawings. 
Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  employ- 
ed as  a  draughtsman  to  his  Mi^jesty's  ship. 
*' Beagle,":  commanded  by  Captain  Fitzoy, 
which  proceeded  on  a  royage  of  discorery. 

We  are  not  aWare  of  the  fate  of  Gtiremor 
Glass,  and  his  companions,  although  we  recol- 
lect of  hearing,  occasionally,  of  the  old  recluse, 
from  ressels  tnat  bare  touched  at  the  island 
or  Tristan  d'  Acunha.  If  any  of  our  readers 
can  furnish  information  respeeting  that  iriand, 
its  present  inhabitants  and  resources,  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  many.— i^eecTs  Jour* 
nai. 
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Bztract  tnm  a  late  IjOimIoii  paper. 

CxTBious  Discovert. — The  site  of  the  Pri» 
ory  at  Lewes  was  on  Thursday  last  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  VVyihes,  the  contractor  tor 
the  execation  of  the  whole  of  the  Brighton, 
Lewes,  and  Hastings  Railway,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  Lewes  station  approaches. 
The  Priory  was  situated  in  the  low  grounds 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Lewes,  and 
has  for  200  or  300  years  been  nothing  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.    It  was  the  first  and 
chief  house  of  the  Ciuniac  order  in  England, 
and  was  founded  in  1078  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Warren  and  his  wife,  Gundreda,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  William  the  Conqueror.    According  to 
local  history,  William  de  Warren  was  buried 
in  the  chapter-house  of  the  priory,  in  1089, 
and  the  same  spot  was  also  the  burial-place 
of  Gundreda,  and  many  of  their  descendants. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the   monasteries  the 
Priory  was  valued  at  £900  a-year.    Long 
subsequently   it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Dorset,  and  still  later  it  was  destroy- 
ed by  fire.    Many  years  ago  the  monument 
of  Barl  de  Warren  and  Gundreda  was  disco- 
vered at  Isfield,  whence  it  was  removed  to 
t>outhoyer  church,  adjacent  to    the  Priory, 
of  which  we  here  speak,  and  where  it  now 
remains.      It  was  some   time  ago   intend* 
ed  to  restore  it  to  its  original  site  over  the 
grave  of  the  founders  of  the  Priory  ;  but  the 
site  of  the    chapter-house  even  not  being 
known,  the  intention  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned and  the  monument  was  taken  to  South- 
over.    The  owner  of  the  land  had  fortunate- 
ly stipulated  with  the  railway  company  for 
the  reservation  to  him  of  any  relics  which 
might  turn  up  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tion, and  he  had  parties  on  the  spot  to  watch 
the  operations.    On  Tuesday  the  excavators 
discovered  the  ancient  chapter-house,  and  on 
raising  a  marble  slab  two  cists  were  discover^ 
ed,  mscribed  with  the  names  <*Guillelme" 
and  '*  Gundreda,"  in  antique  characters.   The 
contents  were  a  male  and  female  skeleton, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  skull  and  teeth 
of  William  de  Warren  are  soimd,  the  latter 
as  perfect  as  in  the  living  subject.    Near  the 
spot  were  discovered  the  remains  of  an  eccle- 
siastic, probably  one  of  the  priors,  with  a 
cowl  on  the  skull.    He  appeared  to  have  been 
interred  in  a  vault  without  any  coffin.    The 
remains  thus  fortunately  preserved  are  now 
exhibited  daily  in  Southover  church,  at  small 
charge,   the  owner  of   the  ground    having 
adopted  that  mode  of  providing  a  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
discovery  and  preservation  of  these  relics,  of 
a  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  William   the 
Conqueror,  in  a  proper  receptacle.    His  pre- 
sent intention  is  to  inter  them  in  their  origi- 
nal monument  in  Southover  church,  afler  tne 
side  panels  have  been  replaced  by  plate-glass, 
so  as  to  leave  the  contents  permanently  visi- 
ble to  the  spectator. 

8fT9PEN9IOir  BRIDGES. 

The  Rochester  American  gives  the  results 
of  an  examination  made  by  Mr.  Charles  £1- 


lett,  a  Philadelphia  Engineer,  of  the  local- 
ities near  Niagara  Falls,  where  it  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  suspension  bridge  over  the  river. 
Mr.  Ellet  has  constructed  several  bridges 
upon  this  principle  in  Europe,  and  one  at 
Fairmount,  and  his  estimates  are  thought, 
therefore,  to  be  entitled  to  credit.  The 
American  says : —  ^ 

**  There  is  a  point  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
below  the  cataract,  and  near  the  whirlpool, 
where  the  distance  from  one  high  bank  to 
the  other  does  not  exceed  700  feet.  The 
cost  of  a  hanging  bridge  at  that  point,  of 
sufficient  strength  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a 
railroad  train  or  any  Oihet  burthen  which 
may  be  placed  upon  it,  and  made  in  the  best 
and  securest  manner,  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Ellet  at  8200,000.  ^  He  offers  to  construct  such 
bridge  for  that  sum,  and  to  subscribe  920,000 
to  its  stock." 

This,  if  ever  it  be  constructed,  will  be  a 
ma^ificent  work.  It  is  thought  to  be  pe- 
culiarly important  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  railroad  from  Rochester  via  Lock- 
port  to  the  Falls,  the  distance  being  80  miles 
and  the  estimated  expense  $1,000,000. 

As  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  sospension 
bridges  are  not  generally  known  in  this  coun- 
try, the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Europe,  in  the  Newark  Advertiser,  concern- 
ing those  at  Bems,  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest : 

The  Suspension  Bridges  of  Berne  are 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world  for 
their  femarkable  length  and  height.  One 
was  opened  in  1834,  which  wan  905  feet 
long,  174  feet  high,  and  28  feet  broad,  and 
cost  $125,000.  As  serious  doubts  existed 
as  to  its  solidity  and  strength,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vastness  of  its  supports,  extraordin- 
ary means  were  used  to  test  its  powers. 
First,  fifteen  pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  50 
horses,  with  300  men  accompanying  them, 
were  marched  across  ;  then  they  were  crowd- 
ed as  compactly  as  possible  on  various  por. 
tions  of  it.  The  ends  and  centre  sustained 
the  enormous  pressure  without  any  impor- 
tant change,  though  a  depression  occurred  in 
one  case  of  39i  inches  in  the  centre. 

Within  a  very  short  time  another  bridge 
has  been  built,  not  so  long  as  the  first,  but 
much  higher,  being  705  feet  in  length  and 
285  feet  above  the  ground.  The  impossibil- 
ity of  constructing  any  other  species  of 
architecture  to  a/an  the  river  Aar,  whose 
lofty  bluffs  rise  on  both  sides,  has  caused 
the  erection  of  this  work,  which  is  at  oace 
an  object  of  curiosity  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  The  eye  beholds  the  stream  and  rocks, 
the  houses  and  people  below ;  and  while  the 
brain  grows  dizzy  with  the  distance,  fears  are 
excited  on  observing  that  the  whole  stupen- 
dous mass  is  suspended  on  four  apparently 
frail  cables  of  iron  wire. — Cour.  4*  £nq. 

I(^  —Large  fields  of  floating  ice  cover  the 
Delaware  and  impede  navigation.  The  Phil- 
adelphia Ice  Boat  is  constantly  employed 
in  towing  vessels. — Sun. 
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Above,  tIz.,  Lhe  uibttance,  BDd  the  manner 
of  growth.  From  their  tesemblanee  in  theae 
latter  particnlan,  all  the  deer,  from  the  great 
Moose,  and  even  the  piodigioai  Fonil  Elk  of 
Europe,  down  to  the  moai  diminutive  of  the 
■pecie*,  are  ranked  together. 


Golden  Eagle. — A  bird  measuring  tluee  leet  ' 

and  three  inches  from  liis  beak  to  his  tail,  Bpao-  | 

ning  seven  feel  and  seven  inches  with  his  ex-  i 

tended  wings,  and  weighing  upwards  of  eleren  ' 

pounds,  was  killed  in  Fomfret  on  the  22d  ntt.  | 

by  Mr.  Charles  Chedel,  a  shot  from  whoee  rifle  ' 

grazed  the  wing  of  the  bird  while  flfing  and  | 

caused  bim  to  alight.    Two  other  balla  were  i 

then  lodged  in  the  breast  of  the  bird.  Which,  • 

instead  of  producing  instant  death  as  waa  aup>  | 

posed,  roused  Ills  belligerent  propmsi ilea  and  i 

excited    liim  to  do  battle  with  his  assailant,  i 

He  grasped  in  his  talons  the  club  with  which  ' 

he  had  been  beaten  to  the  ground  and  made  , 

such  significant  demonstraliOD*   uf  mischief  < 

with  his  strong  beak,  that  his  adrersarjr  tbotigbt  ' 

it  prdueni,  while  battling  wiih  him,  tb  stand  , 

a  little  out  of  hi*  way.    A  third  party  now  i 

joined  theaB'ray  and  at  length  the  royal  bird  | 

was  dispatched.    He  was  exhibited  lo  as  by  , 

Mr.  Chedel,  and  answers,  to  a  feather,  ih«  < 

description  given  ia  Tbompson's  Vennoot  of  \ 

lhe  "  (rolden  Essie."    He  would  have  been  a  i 

valuable  prize,  if  taken  alive,  but  Mr.  Chedel  i 

presuming  that  no  bird  could  survive  with  two  ' 
rifle  ball  boles  drilled  through  him,  tboughi  it 

best  to  kill  bim  at  once,  whicb,  by  the  way,  i 

be  fotmd  no  easy  matter.  | 


Coiraoit  Schools.— A  commendble  spirit  of  < 

improvement .  in  the  reflation   of   comiaan  | 

schools,  seems  to  raauiiest  itself  in  the  com-  : 

munity.     Not  only  the  legislature  but  the  peo-  | 

pie  al  large  have  become  awake  lotheimpoc-  ! 
lance  of  ilie  subject,  and  we  hope  aud  expect, 
lhe  most  bcneiicial  results  from  these  tuited 

eSbtts.     The  disirictschool  seems  destined  to  , 

become  in  fact  what  it  has  too  long  been  bst  < 
in  name,  the  nursery  of  useful  t 
sound  morality. 

1  Geo.  Paredes  has  written  lo  the  Mi 

Government  that  his  greatest  pride  ahall  be  ' 

'  to  repress  alt  revolutionary  movemenia  and  1 

put  down  any  illegal  opposition  to  the  pro-  < 

posed  negoiiation  with  the  United  States. —  ' 

N.  Y.  Expreu.  ' 

Tlie  Commancbes  ic  appears   are   again  i 

committing   depredations  near   Anstin.      A  ) 

parly  of    Surveyors    locating  land  on  the  ; 

Guadelupe  were  attacked  by  a  parly  of  In-  < 

dians,    but  succeeded  in   making   their  es-  j 

cape.— A'.  Y.  Exprest.  J 

A  College  ill  Oregon  is  being  oslabliah-  ( 

cd  under  iho  auspices  of  lhe  Mothodisi  mis-  ( 

sionarics.     A  buildinc^seveniy-Svc  feet  long  •' 

iind  three  sturtes  hign  has  been  erected.—  ^ 
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A  [,APLAND  WOMAN. 

With  her  iliminulive  size  and  incxpret- 
[  stvo  counicnancc,  and  amidst  all  tho  uit- 
fnkoniblo  circiimsinncca  arising  from  one 
or  ihc  mosi  implacable  climaies  ever  en. 
durud  fay  any  Inmily  of  ilic  human  race, 
the  Laplnnd  female  exiiibiu  traits  of  cIibt- 
actcr  honorable  lo  tier  sex,  anJ  surpTises 
us  with  (he  labors  ^lie  endures,  and  tho 
dangeri  which  she  coolly  ami  ohectfully 
encounters.  The  grcniost  of  thcM,  as  wo 
arc  led  to  believe,  by  the  perusal  of  Sir 
Arthur  l)c  Capci  Ittookc's  dcscriptioti  uf 
his  travels  m  Liptaml,  arc  :he  haiards  at- 
tending their  annual  migraiion  ia  icin-deer 
sledges.  The  followmg  extract,  we  pre- 
sume, will  make  similnr  impressions  upon 
tho  minds  of  our  reader*. 

Sir  Arthur  was  on  liis  way  from  Allen 
to  Stockholm,    and  set   off  early  in  the 


"  Tho  morning  was  cold  and  ilormy :  I 
was  jaded,  miserably  tired  for  want  of  rest, 
and  just  on  the  point  of  being  tied  behind 
a  wild  deer,  and  dragged  at  random  through 
the  dark,  in  a  kind]  of  cockboat,  some  hun- 
dred milos  across  the  trackless  snows  of 
Luplattd.  Our  pulks,  or  sledges,  were 
ranged  together  in  close  order;  and  the 
Wappiis,  or  guide,  having  perfonned  the 
Inst  office  for  us,  by  lying  each  of  us  in  as 
fast  OS  possible,  and  giving  u:i  the  rein, 


loucniog  the  doer  with  the  thong,  the  whole 
of  them  started  oil'  like  lightning. 

"  The  wont  of  light  icndeied  it  diflicult 
to  distinguish  the  direction  in  which  we 
were  going ;  and  I  Iherofowloft  it  entirely 
lo  the  deer  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  herd,  >■ 
which  he  did  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  S 
whirling  the  pulk  behind  him.  I  soon 
found  how  totally  impossible  it  was  to  pre- 
serve ihc  balance  necessary  to  prevent  its 
overturning,  owing  to  the  rale  we  were 
going  at,  jind  roughness  of  the  surface  in 
pan*  where  the  snow  had  drifted  away,  the 
pulk  frequently  making  a  sudden  bound  of 
sonic  hundred  yards,  when  tho  deer  was 
proceeding  down  a  smooth,  slippery  de- 
cliviiy.  In  the  space  of  the  first  two  hun- 
dfed  yards,  I  was  prostrate  in  the  snow 
seveml  tinws,  the  pulk  righting  again  by 
my  suddenly  throwing  my  weight  to  the 
opposite  side. 

■<  My  nilcniiou  Was  too  deeply  engrossed 
by  my  own  sitimiion,  to  observe  particulorly 
that  of-my  rcilow-lravcllcrs,  or  to  be  able 
lo  assist  them.  The  deer  appeared,  at  first 
selling  o(r,  to  be  running  away  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  their  drivers  alternately 
spravtiing  m  the  snow.  As  I  passed  Mr. 
Ilcincheii's  deer  at  full  speed,  I  observed, 
to  niy  great  wonder,  the  former  tumod* 
completely  over  in  his  pulk,  without  ap- 
pcnriiig  to  susuin  any  damage,  or  his  deer 
atall  to  relax  its  pace.  My  turn  had  now 
arrived ;  and,  as  we  were  descending  a 
trilling  declivity,  and  about  to  oiter  the  fir 
forest,  a  sudden  jerk  so  completely  threw 
tho  pulk  on  its  broad-side,  that  I  was  lUk 
able  to  TCGorer  it,  and  I  was  dragged  in  this 
manner  a  considerable  distance,  reclining 
on  my  right  aide,  and  ploughing  up  the 
enow,  which  formed  a  cloud  around  me, 
fnm  the  quick  motion  of  the  tehicle.  To 
render  my  situatioo  more  helpless,  on 
loosing  my  balance,  I  hod  also  lost  the 
rein ;  and,  although  I  saw  it  dancing  on 
ibe  snow,  within  an  inch  of  my  hands,  I 
was  unable,  from  the  poeilioa  I  lay  in,  to  re- 
cover iL  Notwithstanding  the  great  tn- 
orease  of  the  weight,  the  deer  relaxed  but 
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of  hit  speed,  making  greater  ezer» 
itona,  the  MMre  he  Ml  the  impediineiit 
The  depth  of  the  saow,  howerer,  in  foot, 
ezheustod  the  aDimal ;  and  he  stopped  for 
an  instant,  breathless,  and  turned  round  to 
gaze  on  his  u^ortunate  master.  I  began 
now  40  fear  I  was  going  to  receive  some 
punishment  for  my  awkwardness;  but, 
after  resting  a  moment,  he  again  pro- 
ceeded. In  the  meantime  I  had  been  en- 
abled to  recover  the  rein,  as  well  as  to 
place  myself  in  an  upright  posture ;  and  we 
continued  our  way  at  increased  speed* 

This  accident,  however,  threw  our  tra- 
veller behind ;  and  he  did  not  overtake  the 
party,  until  a  halt  had  been  called,  to  col* 
loot  the  stragglers ;  and  we  find  them  now 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Aiby  Elv,  a  stream 
which  was  still  open  in  the  centre,  and 
which  they  were  obliged  to  cross.  This 
was  managed  as  follows : 

<<  The  Laplanders,  to  whom  these  obsta- 
cles are  trifles,  prepared  without  hesitation 
to  lead  each  deer  with  its  driver  and  sledge, 
over  together.  This  seemed  no  less  diffi- 
cult than  hazardous;  indeed  it  appeared 
quite  impracticable,  from  the  width  of  the 
imfrozen  part,  which  was  about  seven  feet, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  The  whole 
breadth  of  the  Alby  Elv  here  might  per^ 
^aps  be  twenty  feet,  and  on  each  siee  there 
was  a  short,  precipitous  bank,  the  space  be- 
ween  that  and  the  part  on  which  we  were 
being  about  six  or  seven  feet,  the  ice  of 
which  appeared  firm  and  thick. 

**  The  Wappus,  now  getting  out  of  hit 
pulk,  stationed  himself  near  the  open  part ; 
and  the  sledges  th^  advancing,  each  deer 
was  urged  forward  by  bis  driver,  to  the  ut* 
most  of  bis  speed,  descending  the  declivity 
at  full  gallop.  Nothing  less  than  such  an 
impetus  could  have  carried  us  across,  from 
the  heavy  load  of  the  sledge  and  driver. 
The  natural  force  which  its  own  weight 
gave  it,  being  so  greatly  increased  by  the 
spsed  of  the  deer,  and  the  ioy  smoothness 
of  the  bank,  it  made  of  itself  so  great  a 
bound,  on  coming  to  the  open  space,  as  in 
most  cases  to  gain  the  firm  part  of  the  oppo« 


site  ice,  and  by  the  strength  of  the  deer 
drawn  lip  the  opposite  side.  The  first  three 
or  four  took  their  leaps  in  fine  style,  cany- 
ing  their  drivers  coo^eiely  and  safely  over. 
The  one  immedisftely  before  me  fiiiled  in 
the  latter  respect  r  ^,  though  it  cleared  the 
open  part,  yel  the  sledge,  fo>m  its  weight 
or  some  other  cause,  not  making  a  sufficient 
bound,  the  fore  part  of  it  alone  reached  the 
firm  ice ;  and  the  hinder,  with  its  driver;  was 
consequently  immersed  in  the  water,  till  the 
deer,  by  main  strength,  extricated  it  from 
its  awkward  situation.  1  relied  greatly  oa 
mine,  from  its  size,  and  fortunately  was  not 
disaf^inted,  as  it  conveyed  me  safely  aaroo, 
both  deer  and  sledge  clearing  the  entire 
space." 

The  adventures  of  the  remainder  part  of 
the  journey  were  not  less  dangerous,  but 
we  must  defer  them  for  the  present 


THB  CASHMERE  SHAWI«  MAHIK 
FACTUBE. 

The  October  number  of  the  Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review  pnublished  at  London,  contains  an 
interesting  article  on  Cashmere  and  the  Pnn- 
jaub  ;— 

«  Kashmir  is  celebrated  for.  those  shawls 
which  once  constituted  its  riches  and  pride. — 
We  say  once  because  the  glories  of  the  Kash- 
mir loom  are  departed,  because  b^nty  no 
lodger  deliffhts  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  to 
adorn  itself  with  the  spoils  o[  Tibetan  Goat ; 
and  because  the  Persians,  the  Osmaolis 
and  the  Memloahs,  formerly  the  lavish  cus- 
tomers of  the  ingenious  weavers  of  the  val- 
ley, have  now  seen  their  wealth  departed 
from  them,  or  have  departed  themselves,  so 
that  the  trade  of  the  merchant  languishes  and 
many  a  shuttle  is  still.  In  years  gone  by, 
every  inmate  of  every  harem  in  western  Asia 
bore  about  her  person  two  or  three  Kashmir 
shawls  at  once ;  one  twisted  round  her  waist 
as  a  girdle,  another  on  her  head  as  a  tiiH)an» 
and  another  cast  loosely  around  the  figure  to 
set  off  the  beauty  of  the  silln  and  furs  and 
cloths  of  gold,  with  which  its  vanegated  eo* 
lor  contrasted.  Now  general  poverty  has  in- 
troduced a  more  sober  taste.  The  inferior 
Osmanli  ladies  are  fain  to  conteni  themselves 
with  the  fabrics  of  Manchester  or  Glasgow* 
which  can  in  many  cases  be  obtained  for  less 
than  a  hundredth  part  of  what  their  mothers 
give  for  a  Kashmir  shawl.  A  rimilar  revolo- 
lion  has  taken  place  in  India.  British  goods 
fk>od  the  land,  and  find  their  way  into  M  the 
courts  and  zenanas,  driving  the  more  gorgeous 
productions  of  Asia  out  of  the  market.  Even 
in  Central  Asia  the  doctrines  of  political  econ- 
omy are   finding   practical   advocatei,   and 
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throwing  open  wide  channels  ibr  British  in* 
dostry.  The  varioat  Khans  and  Ahnirs  are 
learning  to  calculate,  to  apply  arithmetic  to 
the  affairs  of  the  purse,  to  scan  the  costumes 
of  their  wires  with  an  ejre  jaundiced  hy 
Adam  Smith,  and  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
a  woman  looks  ^uite  as  well  in  finery,  value 
ten  tomauns,  as  m  what  costs  enough  to  stock 
a  bazar. 

Kashmir,  both  in  town  and  country,  exhib- 
its all  the  saddening  tokens  of  a  kingdom  in 
decay.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  more  sloven- 
ly than  formerly ;  the  people  are  poorer  and 
fewer;  and  their  depressed  spirits  reconcile 
them  with  dirt  and  imsavory  effluvia  in  their 
streets  and  houses. 

Wh^  Bemier  visited  the  country,   the 
shawl  manufacture  seems  to  have  attained  its 
mo&t  flourishing  state,  and  he  beheld  with 
admiration  the  brilliant  colors,  and  the  rich, 
fanciful  and  delicate  ornaments  with  which 
the  weavers  adorn  their  work.    The  number 
of  shawls  then  produced  and  exported  was 
prodigious.    The  Moguls,  barbarians  ss  they 
were,  still  knew  how  to  encourage  the  indus- 
try of  their  subjects  by  purchasing,  at  liberal 
prices,  the  creation  of  their  handy  work.    All 
the  ^reat  Omrahs  of  the  Court  of  Aurungzeb 
repaired  annually  to  the  valley  with  its  beau- 
tiiul  productions  on  their  heads,  and  when 
they  again  descended  to  the  plains,  bore  away 
with  them  an  amount  of  purchases  whicn 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  subtle  .artizan* 
In  consequence  of  this  patronage,  the  natives 
affirm  that  there  were  at  that  period  40,000 
looms  constantly  at  work,  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  dimin- 
ished to  about  16,000.    The  number  at  present 
is  far  less.    The  prices,  however,  under  the 
Moguls,  were  not  any  thing  like  so  high  as 
they  are  at  present,  for  even  the  finest  shawls 
cost  no  more  than  150  rupees.    Now  they 
fetch  extraordinary  sums.     The  charge  for 
completing  a  pair  of  shawls  is  calculated  to 
be  nearly  as  follows : — for  the  labor  of  twenty* 
four  weavers   durmg   twelve  months,  j£80; 
for  wool  and  dying  materials,  X30;  duty* 
£20 ;  for  current  expenses  of  the  establish- 
ment, £20— total,  £200.     Far  more  costly 
fabrics,  however,  are   occasionally  brought 
into  the  market,  some  bein^  valued  as  h^h 
as  £703.     In  Moorcroft's  time,  the  tottd  an- 
nual value  of  the  shawls  manufactured  in 
Kashmir,  amoimted  to  about  £300,000 ;  but 
from  the  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above,  the  sum  has  now  dwindled  to  some- 
thing much  less  considerable.    Baron  Huffei 
was  told  in  the  country,  that  no  less  than  IS- 
OOQ  weavers  had,  in  the  course  of  a  vtfy  few 
years,  perished  of  famine  and  cholera.  Others, 
to  avoid  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the 
Sikhs,   had    expatriated    themselves,  while 
others  again  had  adopted  different  occupa- 
tions. 

The  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
shawl  is  of  iwo  kinds,  one  called  psham  shal 
(or  shawl  wool)  and  obtained  from  the  tame 
goat ;  the  other,  the  fleece  of  the  wild  goat^ 


wild  sheep  and  other  animals  named  anUihw 
In  all  instances  it  is  a  fine  down,  growinv 
close  to  the  skin,  under  the  common  coat,  and 
ia  found,  not  only  on  the  animals  just  men- 
tioned, but  1^0  on  the  yah  or  granting  ox, 
and  on  the  dog  of  the  intensely  cold  and  arid 
rocks  of  Tibet.  The  greater  part  is  supposed 
to  be  produced  in  Chan  Than,  a  tract  in  the 
west  of  Tibet*  and  is  m  the  first  instance  sold 
ai  Rodokh,  a  fort  near  the  frontier  towards 
Ladakh,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  on  the  back 
of  the  sheep,  there  usually  employed  as 
beasts  of  burden!  It  is  purchased  by  the 
Kashmirians  at  Le,  the  chief  place  at  Ladakh, 
and  carried  thence  to  Kashmir,  either  on 
men's  shoulders  or  on  the  backs  of  horses. 
There  is  also  some,  brought  by  Moguls  from 
Pamir  or  from  the  vicinity  of  xarkund. 

About  a  third  of  the  quantity  used  is  dark 
colored,  and  the  price  of  this  is  little  more 
tjian  one-half  that  of  white,  in  consequence 
of  the  latter  bein^  better  suited  for  dyeing. 
At  the  time  of  Vigne's  visit,  the  white  sort 
sold  at  the  rate  of  about  four  shillm^  the 
pound.  The  long  hairs  are  picked  out  by  the 
hand,  and  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  tedious 
process.  The  residue  is  carefully  washed, 
rice  flour  being  used  as  an  abstergent,  instead 
of  soap,  and  then  hand>spim  by  women,  who 
are  stated  by  Moorcraft  not  to  earn  more 
than  one  half  a  crown  a  month  by  incessant 
toU. 

There  is  much  division  of  labor  in  this 
manufacture ;  one  artizan  designs  the  pat- 
terns, another  deterknines  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  thread  required  for  executing 
them,  a  third  apportions  and  arranges  the 
warp  and  wool  (the  former  of  which  is  gene- 
rally of  silk)  for  the  border,  lliree  weaveni 
are  employed  on  an  embroidered  shawl,  of  an 
ordinary  pattern,  for  three  months;  but  a 
very  rich  pair  will  occupy  a  shop  for  eighteen 
months.  They  are  dyed  in  the  yam,  and 
carefully  washed  after  the  weaving  has 
been  finished.  The  Kashmirian  dyers  profess 
to  use  sixty^four  different  tints,  and  some  of 
them  are  obtained  by  extractinjgr  the  colors  of 
European  woollens,  imported  lor  the  express 
purpose.  The  embroidered  border  of^  the 
finest  shawl  is  generally  made  separately, 
and  joined  skilfully  by  sowing  it  to  the  field 
or  middle  part  Accming  to  Hugel,  ihawls 
of  this  description  are  al  toother  patchwork, 
consisting  of  as  many  as  fifteen  pieces  joined 
by  seams. 

The  picture  drawn  by  the  Banm  of  a  shawl 
factory,  and  ita  inmates  is  anything  but  flat- 
tering. 

''I  paid,"  ne  says,  <<a  visit  to  one  of  the 
shawl  manufactories  and  was  conducted 
through  one  of  the  most  wretched  abodes 
that  my  imagination  could  well  picttire.  In 
a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  sat  sixteen 
men  huddled  together  at  their  work,  which, 
at  this  time  was  shown  me  as  a  Dushula,  or 
long  shawl  valued  at  three  thousand  rupees 
the  pair.  I  made  several,  inquiries  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  their  trade,  but  the  mas- 
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tere  seemed  ili-dispoMd  to  gratify  my  cariosi- 
fy.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  arrire  at 
the  tmtii  in  India,  it  is  still  more  so  here, 
though  for  a  v»ry  aifferent  reason.  The  In- 
dian always  accommodates  his  answer  to  the 
supposed  pleasure  of  the  inquirer ;  the  Kash* 
mirian  ia  trained  to  practice  tl^e  art  of  con- 
cealment, which  naturally  leads  to  falsehood 
on  every  occasion.  The  workmen  handled 
the  threads  with  a  rapidity  which  surprised 
me,  movina  their  heads  continually  the  while. 
They  work  in  winter  in  a  room  which  is 
never  heated,  lest  dust  or  smoke  might  in- 
jure the  material.  Generally  speaking  their 
features  are  highly  intellectual  and  anima- 
ted.»' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE  BBER  SPRING. 

fV^m  Capudn  Frtmoid^t  J<mmai  of  his  ueond 
Ea^ptdUun  t9  Onigon. 

August  25. — We  made  our  encampment 
in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at  the  Beer 
Springs,  which,  on  account  of  the  efferves- 
ing  gas  and  acid  taste,  have  received  their 
name  from  the  voyageurs  and  trappers  of 
that  country,  who  m  the  midst  of  their  mde 
and  hard  lives,  are  fond  t)f  finding  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  luxuries  they 
rarely  have  the  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
expectations  which  various  descriptions  had 
led  me  to  form  of  unusual  beauty  of  situa- 
tion and  scenery,  I  found  it  altogether  a  place 
of  very  great  interest ;  and  a  traveller  for 
the  first  time  in  a  volcanic  region  remahis 
in  a  constant  excitement,  and  at  every  step 
is  arrested  by  something  remarkable  and 
new.  There  is  a  confusion  of  interesting 
objects  gathered  together  in  a  snmli  place. 
Around  the  place  of  encampment  the  Beer 
Springs  were  numerous  ;  but,  as  far  as  we 
could  ascertain,  yrere  entirely  confined  to 
that  locality  at  the  bottom.  In  the  bed  of 
the  river  in  front,  for  a  space  of  several 
hundred  yards,  they  were  very  abundant ; 
the  effervescent  gas  rising  up  and  agitating 
the  water  in  countless  bubbling  columns, 
in  Ihe  vicinity  round  about  weje  numerous 
springs  of  an  entirely  diflferent  and  equally 
marked  mineral  character.  In  a  rather 
picturesque  spot,  about  1,300  yards  below 
our  encampment,  and  immediately  on  the 
river  bank,  is  the  most  remarkable  sprmg  of 
the  place. 

In  an  opening  on  the  rock,  a  white  co- 
lumn of  scattered  water  thrown  up,  in  form 
like  a  jet  d?  eau,  to  a  variable  height  of 
about  three  feet,  andi  though  it  is  maintained 
in  a  constant  supply,  its  greatest  height  is 
attained  only  at  regular  intervals,  accord- 


ing to  the  aetion  of  the  force  below  It 
is  accompanied  by  a  subterranean  noise, 
which,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter, makes  very  much  the  impression  of  a 
steamboat  in  motion ;  and,  without  knowing 
that  it  had  been  previously  30  called,  we 
gave  to  it  thename  of  the  Steamboa4  Spring. 
The  rock  through  which  it  is  forced  ii 
slightly  raised  in  a  convex  manner,  and 
gathered  at  the  opening  into  an  urn- mouthed 
form,  and  is  evidently  formed  by  continued 
deposition  from  the  water,  and  colored 
bright  red  by  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  a  hoi 
spring,  and  the  water  has  a  pungent  and 
disagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving  a  bur- 
ning effect  on  the  tongue.  Within  perhaps 
two  yards  p[  the  jet  <f  eau  is  a  small  hole 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  through  which, 
at  regular  intervals,  escapes  a  blast  of  not 
air  with  a  light  wreath  of  smoke,  accompa- 
nied with  a  regular  noise.  This  hole  has 
been  noticed  by  Dr.  Wislizenus,  a  gentle> 
man,  who,  several  years  since,  pas^d  by 
this  pla9e,  and  who  remarked  with  very 
nice  observation,  that  smelling  the  gas 
which  issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a 
sensation  of  giddiness  and  nausea.  Mr. 
Preuss  and  myself  repeated  the  observation, 
and  were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  correct- 
ness that  we  did  not  find  it  pleasant  to  con- 
tinue the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of  gid- 
diness which  it  produced  was  certainly 
strong  and  decided  A  huge  emigrant  wa- 
gon, with  a  large  and  diversified  family,  had 
overtaken  us  and  halted  to  no6n  at  our  en* 
campment :  and  while  we  were  sitting  at 
the  spring,  a  band  of  boys  and  girls,  with 
two  or  three  young  men,  came  up,  one  of 
whom  I  asked  to  stoop  down  and  smell  the 
gas,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself  funher  of  its 
effects.  But  his  natural  caution  had  been 
awakened  by  the  singular  and  suspicious 
nature  of  the  place ;  and  he  declined  my 
proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a  few  words 
about  beings,  whom  he  seemcid  to  consider 
the  genius  loci.  The  ceaseless  motion  and 
the  play  of  the  fountain,  the  red  rock,  and 
the  green  trees  near,  make  this  a  picturesque 
spot." 

A  Vermont  farmer  last  month  sent  to  Bos> 
ton  7000  lbs  of  butter !  all  the  produce  of  his 
own  dairy  ;  and  all  of  the  finest  flavor  and 

Duality,  having  received  the  premium  at  the 
lounty  Fair.  The  same  farmer  has  &tted 
and  sold  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  this  fall ; 
and  has  now  on  hand  an  acre  of  hogs, 
averaging  in  weight  some  400  Hxs.  each. 

A  hand  used  for  measuring  horses  is  4 
feet. 
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Far  <  ir  Am$neam  Pmmif  Wiy nw  , 
THBOIiD  IH aUISITION  AT  AVIOVON* 


FSOM  THE  BET.  MB  ~JIITCR1LL*8  OBSERVATIOVS 

IN  SUBOFB. 

AyigooD  18  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  was  for  a  time  the  seat  of  the  Roman  See, 
The  palace  of  the  popes  ia  a  vast  pile,  now 
considerably  in  riiina,  but  in  some  parte  en* 
tire.  Enotiffh  of  it  remains  to.  tell  more 
uuth  than  tne  popes  would  care  to  have  dis- 
closed,  either  now  or  at  the  time  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  them. 

Avignon  was  at  that  time  a  considerable 
city,  as  it  loner  had  been.  The  arrival  of  the 
pope,  with  his  uain,  together  with  all  the  il* 
lusuious  strangers  which  his  court  brought 
together,  ambassadors,  princes,  bishope,  turn* 
ed  things  upside  dowu.  The  population  of 
the  place  was  at  once  doubled,  and  crowded 
to  excess ;  its  customs  were  changed^  and  its 
manners  exceedingly  debased.  The  palace 
which  the  popes  built,  corresponded  with 
their  ambition,  and  was  suited  to  their  ends ; 
being  mt  once  a  magnificent  palace,  a  terrible 

Srison,  and  a  strong  fortress.  We  went  de^ 
berately  through  it,  accompanied  by  a 
grandam  guide,  who  had  grown  old  in  her 
office,  and  who  repeated  her  accustomed 
story  of  the  different  apartments,  with  the 
gestures,  the  solemn  looks,  the  exclamations, 
and  the  whispers,  tbat  were  suited  to  the 
subject,  as  it  varicnd  from  the  cheerful  or  in- 
different, to  the  pathetic,  the  mysterious  and 
the  diabolical.  The  diabolical  abounded. 
The  apartments  most  interesting  to  see  are 
those  which  pertained  to  the  Inquisition. 

tn  the  room  called  the  Tribunal  of  the  /n- 
quisition,  there  is  still  legible  on  the  wall 
against  which  the  judges*  seats  were  placed, 
a  long  Latin  inscription  signifying  that  there 
was  no  appeal  from  that  tribimal,  and  that 
the  accused  did  not  often  leave  it  but  to  go  to 
their  punishment  In  the  vault  above  there 
wereconcealed  lobbies,  in  which  clerks  sat, 
to  note  down  the  responses  of  the  accused. 
Tke  trial  was  of  course  with  closed  doors. 

The  Hall  of  Torture  is  in  one  of  the  Tow- 
ess.  .  To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  cries 
of  the  tortured  being  heard  without,  the  wall 
of  the  tower,  which  ia  octagonal,  is  of  great 
thickness ;  and  the  comers  of  the  interior  are 
finished  in  a  kind  of  conchoidal  shape,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  all  echo,  and  re< 
ducing  the  noise  of  the  cries  within.  You 
here  see  the  oven,  or  furnace,  in  which  the 
accused  were  scorched ;  the  stone  basin, 
which  held  the  boiling  water ;  the  place  of 
the  poets  in  which  the  victims  were  attach- 
ed; and  the  opening  through  which  the 
bodies  were  thrown  down  into  the  pit,  of 
great  depth,  called  the  gluderep  or  ice-house. 

Chapel  of  the  InquUUUm^^l  will  only 
mention  concerning  this,  that  the  ceiling  is 
covered  with  religious  paintings;  thai  here 
those  condemned  for  heresy  used  to  come, 
wiih   a  wax  candle  in  the  hand,   to  make 


«am«[ide  honorable,"  (so  aays  one  kA  my 

historians  of  the  place)  before  going  to  their 
punishment;  and  that  amooff  the  paintings 
you  see  a  group  of  soldiers  of  the  Inquisition 
accompanying  a  heretic  to  his  execution. 

Then  there  is  the  place  called  the  Bueher 
deV  Inquisition  ;  that  is,  the  wood-house,  or 
the  funeral-pile,  as  you  choose  to  render  it. 
It  was  in  this  hucher,  that  those  were  exe- 
cuted who  were  condemned' to  the  flames. 
You  here  see  an  iron  chair  on  which  the 
sufferer  was  placed,  clothed  with  a  shirt  dip 

eed  in  sulphur.    The  vault  above  is  still 
lackened  with  the  smoke  of  these  burnings. 

Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.-^Oae  of  these 
Is  half  fallen  into  ruins ;  another  is  entire. 
Its  Walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions  writ-, 
ten  by  its  unhappy  inmates,  attesting  their 
innocence  and  the  cruelty  of  their  treatment. 

There  is  one  dungeon  belongin|^  to  this  es- 
tablishment, the  existence  of  which  was  not 
known  till  within  a  Very  few  years.  It  is 
deep  and  large,  and  frightful  to  look  into 
through  the  trap  dpor  above.  Some  repairs 
were  making  in  the  room  over  it,  and  a  por* 
tion  of  the  floor  being  removed,  one  of  the 
workmen  lost  his  hat  through,  and  on  going 
down  to  get  it,  was  shocked  to  find  himself 
in  a  charnel-house.  Around  him  lay  nin^ 
teen  ghastly  skeletons,  supposed  to  have  been 
victims  of  the  Inquisition* 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  of  the  apart- 
menu,  the  Salle  Brulee,  or  Burnt  Hall.  This  < 
is  memorable  for  an  act  of  vengeance  per-  ; 
petrated  by  one  of  the  pope's  legates  in  1441.  { 
A  nephew  of  the  legate  had  insulted  certain 
distinguished  ladies  of  Avignon,  whose  pa- 
rents punished  the  young  man  in  ammonify- 
ing way.  The  legate  resolved  to  have  re- 
venue, but  to  make  it  more  complete,  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  for  several  years. 
He  then  made  advances  to  the  offended  pa- 
rents, to  bring  about  a  reconciliation ;  and 
when  it  appeared  to  be  sincere,  he  invited  to 
a  splendid  banquet  the  entire  families  of 
those  concerned.  A  careless  gaiety  animated 
the  repast ;  but  while  the  dessert  was  served, 
a  Swiss  entered  to  inform  the  legate  that  a 
foreign  ambassador  solicited  an  audience  ex- 
traordinary. He  excused  hunself  to  the  com- 
pany, and  withdrew,  followed  by  his  officere ; 
a  few  minutes  after,  five  hundred  persons 
were  buried  in  ruins.  All  that  wing  of  the 
edifice  in  which  the  banquet  was  furnished, 
was  blown  up  with  a  terrible  explosion. 

Curing  Meat, — Among  the  many  inventions 
of  the  day  is  an  apparatus  for  curing  meat 
in  a  very  short  time  and  in  the  hottest  wea- 
ther. The  process  consists  in  forcing  the 
brime  into  the  meat ;  and  one  of  the  advan- 
tages attendant  on  it  is  this :  that  the  salt  and 
water,  or  the  brine  used,  can  be  seasoned 
with  spices,  sugar,  or  any  desired  ingredient. 
By  this  means  spiced  meats,  corned  meats,  or 
very  salt  meats,  can  b^  *^ade  to  order  with 
g^eat  despatch. 
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THB  8ECRJBT8  OF  BOBIB* 

Since  we  began  to  direct  the  attention  of 
cor  readers  to  Italy,  and  indeed  within  a 
few  day&,  a  new  publication  has  been  placed 
in  our  handa,  by  a  highly  esteemed  friend, 
from  that  interesting  country,  which  we 
find  abounds  in  fa/Sa  well  adapted  to  our 
use.  After  giving  a  short  accouut  of  the 
work,  we  will,  therefore,  translate  certain 
passages  for  insertion  in  some  of  our  subset' 
quent  numbers. 

*^  Le  Secret  de  Rome  au  19  e  sieole,"  ai 
as  this  publication  is  entitled,  is  a  French 
work,  now  publishing  in  elegant  style  in 
Paris,  in  pamphlets,  with  fine  wood  engrav- 
ing. It  describes  some  important  scenes 
aM  characters,  the  former  of  which  are 
notoriously  correct,  and  the  latter  often  so, 
as  we  believe,  although  the  author  has 
chosen  to  give  them  fictitious  names.  This 
work,  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  is  not 
an  isolated  one,  but  has  the  same  object  as 
"  The  Mysteries  of  the  Inquisition,"  which 
preceded  it. 

<<  Spain  and  Italy,"  he  remarks,  <<  are  the^ 
countries  which  have  suffered  most  from  re^ 
ligious  fanaticism.  Both,  lying  in  the  yoke 
of  an  ambitious  and  corrupt  olergy,  have 
had  their  national  existence  and  dignity 
extinguishod  after  a  long  and  tormenting 
agony."  Now,  that  the  horrible  and  de- 
structive SjTstems  which  have  sunk  those 
nations,  are  seriously  pressed  upon  France 
and  other  countries,  the  author  remarks 
with  great  force,  the  world  should  be  re- 
minded of  the  solemn  lessons  which  history 
has  recorded.  He  has  adopted  the^follow- 
ing  natural  divisions  in  tnis  work: — the 
people,  the  court,  and  the  church.  Two  of 
the  principal  personages  are  thus  described. 

Olympia  is  a  lady  somewhat  advanced 
in  age,  a  native  of  Cremona,  widow  of  the 
)  Count  of  Serravalle,  and  owner  of  a  valua- 
)  ble  rioe  estate  near  Mantua.  She  has  re- 
sided in  Rome  about  twenty  years,  where, 
aAer  outgrowing  the  age  of  fashion,  devo- 
ted herself  for  a  time  to  a  religious  career, 
appearing  at  churches,  shrines,  processions, 
&c.,  on  all  ocoasions,  she  at  length  gave 
herself  up  to  the  business  of  intriguing 
for  office  seekers.  These  three  stages  are 
spoken  of  as  in  the  regular  course  of  things 
for  women  of  her  condition  in  Rome.^- 
Pasquin  (that  is  the  writers  of  satyres) 
very  appropriately  wrote  her  name  '<  Olim* 
pia."* 

Panfilio  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  prelates 
of  ihe  Romish  clergy.    He  was  of  a  noble 


family,  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
ffistraoy  in  early  life,  and  soon  began  to 
display  the  leading  traits  of  his  character, 
which  are  a  wonderful  suppleness,  and  a 
submissiveness  to  ruling  power,  pushed 
quite  to  servility.  •*  Educated  by  the  Jesu- 
its, he  had  early  learned  to  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  his  masters."  He  was  rich  and 
intriguing,  and  was  a  kind  of  amphibious  ^ 
animal,  having  a  station  half  political,  half 
ecclesiastical,  with  manners  and  costume  to 
suit.  Early  in  this  century,  when  the  Pope 
was  expelled  from  Rome^  Panfilio  took  re- 
fuge in  tbs  neutral  ground  of  diplomacy, 
and  so  kept  one  foot  on  the  Roman  soil  and 
the  other  abroad.  While  Ae  French  re- 
mained masters  of  Italy,  he  convinced  them 
of  his  attachment  to  tneir  cause  ;  was  em- 
ployed in  all  the  arrangements  made  with 
France  about  the  free  exercise  of  Religion, 
and  received  thanks  from  both  Napoleon 
and  the  Pope.  When  Pius  VIL  retafned 
to  Rome,  Panfilio  was  the  indirect  coanael- 
lor  of  the  measures  in  which  he  proteeied 
against  his  own  acts,  and  proclaimed  the 
fallibility  of  the  Pope  out  of  nis  own  mouth. 
He  was  the  confidmit  of  the  two  Cardinals 
who  dictated  to  Pius  his  disavowal  oi  his 
own  Concordat,  and  made  him  write  to  Na- 
poleon on  the  24th  of  March,  1B14 :  ^  It 
was  the  spirit  of  daikness,  it  was  Satan 
himself,  who  breathed  ^into  all  the  articles 
of  that  Concordat" 

Monsignor  Panfilio  was  also  the  secret 
agent  of  the  persecutions  practised  at  Rome 
on  the  Pope's  return,  afifamst  those  who  had 
avowed  friendship  for  the  French,  and  who 
were  betrayed  by  informers,  some  to  banisb- 
ment.  and  some  to  death.  To  him  is  attii^ 
buted  also  the  drawing  up  of  the  boll  of 
the  succeeding  year,  by  which  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  restored,  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  St.  Loyola.  That  document  says : 
''The  Catholic  world  demands  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  Jesuits  with  an  noani- 
mous  voice.  The  glory  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion demands  thajt  we  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  reorganize  that  sacred 
militia.''^  "This  bull,"  adds  our  amhor, 
<*  was  sent  from  the  Vatican  to  the  Tuiler- 
ies,  as  a  present  agreeable  to  the  restora- 
tion." 


i 


'^  In  Latin  signifying /ormfr/y  pious. 


American  Clocks  at  ihe  Liverpool  Custom- 
House. — ^The  Liverpool  paj)er8  contain  the  ad- 
vertisement of  600  American  Clocks,  from 
the  celebrated  maoufactory  of  Mr.  0.  Jerome, 
seized  and  condemoed  for  some  infraction  of 
the  law  relative  to  the  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
to  be  sold  by  auction.  Also  at  the  same  time 
for  the  same  cause,  100  boxes  American 
cheese. — M  Y.  Bxpresi. 
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**  GOI^  18  A  SPIRIT.** 

He  is  not  bound  down,  nor  is  his  sphero 
of  action  circumosribed  by  the  cumbersome 
machinery  of  a  material  body.  No  form 
of  earthly  mould,  perishable  and  fading  as 
a  1  of  earth  must  be,  encircles  in  its  tolds 
the  God  of  the  universe.  No  spot  can  be 
assigned  him — no  local  habitation  is  his. 
The  laws  which  are  found  to  govern  matter^ 
extend  not  to  its  Author.  As  a  spirit,  he 
knows  no  weariness,  experiences  no  decay, 
and  is  not  aflfected  by  change.  The  past 
and  the  future  are  alike  present  with 
him.  A  thousand  years  are  to  him  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  As 
a  spirit  he  is  omnipresent  "  Whither  shall 
I  go  fron)  thy  spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  thy  presence  ?  If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven ;  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my  bed 
in  the  other  world ;  behold,  thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even 
there  shall- thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me.'^ 

It  is  true,  that  in  many  places  in  the  in- 
spired writings,  God  is  spoken  of  as  possess* 
ing  some  of  the  material  organs  belonging 
to  man.  He  is  mentioned  as  inclining  his 
ear  that  he  may  hear,  as  keeping  his  people 
as  the  apple  of  his  epe.  It  is  said,  '<  Out  of 
the  mouih  of  the  Mosft  High  proceedeih  not 
evil  and  good ;^  and  the  Psalmist  declares: 
'*  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness." 
His  right  hand  and  his  holy  arm  are  alsa 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  But  this 
manner  of  expression  is  imdonbtedly  de- 
signed as  an  accommodation  to  our  modes 
or  thinking  merely,  and  should  not  be  un- 
derstood literallj.  Some  have  fallen  into 
errors  of  this  kmd  ;  and  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  guard  against  them  continually :  for 
we  are  very  apt  to  judge  of  thipgs  unseen 
by  comparing  them  with  thoee  things  which 
are  seen,  and  with  which  we  are  ^miliar, 
But,  we  are  acquainted  with  no  object  which 
has  not  a  form  and  size  of  some  kind, 
made  up  of  material  organs.  We  are  in 
danger  of  thinking  of  GoA  thus,  and  ascrib- 
ing like  organs  to  him.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  erroneous,  more  opposed  to  re- 
velation, or  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason.  Man,  it  is  true,  has  been  said  to 
hitve  been  made  ^^  in  the  image  of  God :" 
but  by  this  is  meant  not  a  corporeal  simili- 
tude, but  a  resemblance  in  his  moral  nature 
to  the  moral  nature  of  God,  and  is  elsewhere 
said  to  consist  in  *'  knowledge,  righteous- 
ness and  holiness."  This  view  of  the  pas- 
sago  is  both  reasonable  and  scriptural :  for 


we  find,  in  other  partd  of  the  sacred  volume, 
such  descrintions  of  the  workings  of  God 
as  are  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea 
of  his  being  possessed  of  a  material  system 
like  our  own.  "  He  measures  the  watelv 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meteth  out 
the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  comprehendeth 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure."  «  He 
is  the  King  eternal,  immortal  and  invisible, 
dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can 
approach  unto,  where  no  man  hath  seen  or 
can  see — all  which  capabilities  and  attri- 
butes are  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the 
idea  of  a  "corporeal  and  limited  existence." 
This  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  finite 
understandings  cannot  fully  comprehend. 
The  more  we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  mys- 
terious  it  appears  ;  ana  we  are  at  last  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  the  words  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article  convey  the  only 
true  idea  of  the  essence  of  deity,  when  they 
declsire,  in  the  conciseness  and  sublimity  of 
inspiration  : — "  God  is  a  spirit" 

Large  Owl.  —  An  Owl  was  shot  on 
Sunderland  Mountains,  on  Thursday  of 
last  week^  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Fairchild  of 
Sunderland,  the  wings  of  which  when  spread 
measured  more  than  four  feet  When  shot 
he  ^  was  devouring  a  full  grown  rabbit, 
which  had  probably  been  caught  just  before. 
So  firm  wfts  us  grasp  of  its  victim,  and  so 
^eat  its  apparent  reluctance  to  yield  it, 
that  its  talons  ^vere  not  withdrawn  from  the 
rabbit,  but  remained  in  it  when  seen  by  our 
informant.-^jif9iAer«/  Expresss 

Oke-byed  Soldiers. — Dr.  Durbin,  in 
his  <<  Observations  in  the  East,"  just  pub- 
lished, mentions  that  in  some  parts  of  Egypt, 
to  avoid  the  conscriptions  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
the  women  have  been  in  the  habrt  for  years 
back,  of  maiming  their  children  so  as  to  unfit 
them  for  mtlitary  service.  The  destroying 
of  one  eye  was  a  common  operation.  But 
the  Pacha  has  taken  an  effectual  way  to 
put  an  end  (o  this  cruelty,  by  forming  two 
jpegimems  of  one-eyed  soldiers.  The  evil 
is  said  to  be  already  much  diminished. 

A  great  mortality  among  wild  fowls  has 
taken  place  en  the  northern  and  western 
shores  of  Ualveston  Bay,  thousands  of 
which  have  been  swept  ashore,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  people  en  the  Bay, 
who  gathered  an  immense  number  to  ob- 
tain their  feathers. — N,  Y.  Express. 

Francis  Dwight,  Esq ,  the  Editor  of  the 
Common  School  Journal,  at  Albany,  dl^ 
on  Monday  last* — Sun, 
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lf9r  tks  Amtr,  Penn^  Magasim. 
*<  Christ  Tempted  cm  tbe  Mount*** 

Upon  the  mountain,  sanctified 
With  holy  presence,  tide  by  iide. 
Behold  the  Tempter  and  the  Tried : 
The  friend  and  foe  of  man ! 
Above — Heaven's  stretching  canopy, 
Beneath-^Earth'e  broad  fertility. 
Around — spacious  immensity, 
Nature's  mysterious  plan. 

God's  image,  impressed  on  the  one,     • 
Whose  earthly  sorrows  had  begun. 
Marked  him  "  the  well  belored  son." 
True  to  his  father's  will. 
The  other — Satan — he  who  fell 
Striviag  'gainst  Heaven  to  rebel, 
With  all  bis  legions  cast  to  Hell, 
Unconquerable  still. 

Mankind-^they  were  an  easy  prey— 
He  ruled  them  with  perpetual  sway : 
Yet  vainly  hoped  to  lead  astray 
The  "Life  and  Light." 
Self-saiisfied,  he  took  a  stand. 
Triumphantly  he  wa^ed  his  hand— 
Obedient  to  the  command 
A  vision  met  their  sight. 

Sprung  forth,  as  from  a  second  birth, 
In  all  their  glory,  power  and  worth, 
The  various  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
Before  them  lay. 
Here  every  form  of  happiness, 
All  that  in  Life  can  love  and  bless. 
All  that  man^s  wishes  would  possess. 
Shone  as  the  day. 

Outapake  the  Tempter :  <«  If  thonl't  fall 
And  worship  me,  these  kingdoms  all. 
Shall  be  thme  own :  then  glory  call 
Thee  King  and  Lord  of  Lords." 
The  chosen  of  the  Deity, 
Offered  a  silent  prayer  on  high. 
And  answered  back  his  enemy. 
In  stem-rebnking  words : — 

**  Get  thee  behind  me  Satan  !    Why, 
With  Uiat  bold  face  and  treacherous  lie, 
Dost  dare  the  Savior's  faith  to  try, 
The  Savior's  truth  to  swerve  ? 
*Tis  written :  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  Lord  ; 
His  will  shall  be  thy  way  ;  bis  word 

lone  with  reverence  be  heard  ; 
Him  only  shalt  chou  serve.' " 

<  o  thou — and  when  t' e  Tempter  stands-- 
And  ask's  thy  soul  for  wealth  and  lands. 
Reject  them  at  such  impious  hands. 
His  reign  shall  cease  ; 
Thy  worth  is  wealth — thy  truth  is  power : 
This  is  thy  birthright— that  ihy  dower : 
They  shall  sustain  thy  dying  hour ; 
The/  b''v«-*  :'u"«-*  i'«''io.-.  F.  G.  C. 


Commodore  Smith  and  kts  Crew. — ^The  ereir 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Cumberland,  at  this  port, 
preceded  by  the  Brass  Band,  and  bearing  aloft 
at  regular  intervals  the  national  flag,  walked 
in  procession  yesterday  to  the  U.  S.  Hotel,  to 
pay  their  part  respects  to  their  beloved  Cmmo- 
dore.  The  sailors  were  dressed  in  bine  jackets 
and  trowsers,  white  frocks  with  blue  collars, 
and  black  bats  with  the  frigate's  name  on  the 
hands.  Nothing  can  be  more  morally  tme 
than  the  old  saying,  '*  that  good  oflScen 
make  good  men,"  and  vice  versa. — Post, 

Who  wakw  War? — Who  wants  a  war 
between  England  and  the  United  States! 
Nobody.  Go  through  this  comitry,  or  through 
the  British  Isles  ;  and  you  will  find  acaroe  a 
man,  none  but  the  vilest  of  the  Tile,  or  the 
maddest  of  the  mad,  that  would  not  profesa 
a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  extreme  rdue- 
tance  to  employ  the  savage,  brutal  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword. 

Yet  some  hands  are  confesaedly  pnshiof 
these  two  countries  to  the  verge  of  war ;  whc 
are  they  ? — N,  Y,  Express^ 


Receipt  No.  6  of  tbe  Cook  of  tHe  lata  Mr 
Joseph  Banks  ^-^Mr«  Henry  Ooborme. 


New-Castle,  or  Cabinet  Puddings — Butter, 
a  half-melon  mould,  or  quart  basin,  and  stick 
all  round  with  dried  cherries,  or  fine  raisios, 
and  fill  up  with  bread  and  butter,  &&,  as  in 
the  Newark  Pudding,  and  steam  it  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

HBW  PUBIilCATIONB* 

School  Books, — ^The  following  small  ele- 
mentary works,  published  by  Saxon  and 
Newman,  we  recommend  without  hesitation. 

First  Lessons  in  English  Composition,  by 
£.  Nott,  D.  D.,  President  of  Union  College. 

Physiology  for  children.— Mrs.  Jane  Tay- 
lor.   Revised  and  corrected,  S7th  thousand. 

First  Lessons  in  Political  Economy,  tor  the 
use  of  schools  and  families.  By  Profetmos 
McVicar,  of  Columbia  College. 

rrUE  AMEIflCAN  PENNY  HAQASNE 

AND    FAMILY    NEWSPAPER, 

With  numerous  Engravings. 

Edited  by  Theodore  Dwlght,  Jr. 

Is  piiblisbad  weekly,  at  the  office  of  the  New  Toik 
Expreis,  No.  112  Broadway,  at  3  ceott  a  number,  (iff 
pag:e8  Infge  octavo,>  or,  to  subftcribcn  receiviiig  i\  by 
mail,  and  paying  io  advance,  ^1  a  year. 

t  sets  for  $5, 

'  Bock  numbers  supplied. 

Postmasters  are  aotborized  to  rd*nit  momey. 

Eocloie  a  One  Dollar  Bil',  without  paymeat  of  poi> 
Ukge,  and  tbe  ^Krork  will  be  sent  fur  the  year. 

*'  The  informatMMi  contaiaed  in  ibis  woik  is  worth 
more  than sUvei^—JV.  Y  Ohtervcr. 

**  \k  should  he  i'l  fverV  Cimi-y  in  the  couiiirv."— 
:v;  Y.  Btptist  Record  r 

The  Ne  w  Y^k  Vl»^ih  >  list  Ad  /.vr-ate  speaks  of  it  ia 
stinilar  terra"*.     AI«o  mmv  other  |.i*pt-rs. 
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INDIANS   SMOKING   PISH. 


This  it  cue  of  ih«  wmij  occupatioa*  ia 
which  we  mmj  eoniemplaie  the  ignoriDt, 
QDrortunate,  ud  mnch  iDJond  red  men  of 
our  foreils  with  good  will,  onmiDgled  with 
fear,  or  coniempi,  or  abhorreDce.  Mt.  School- 
crofi  tells  UB,  in  the  early  pan  of  iiii  tecol- 
leciioD*,  (which  our  leBdere  will  find  in  his 
laie  work,  "  Oneota,"]  ihai  he  long  regarded 
the  IndisTii  mih  feelings  of  this  repulsive 
nature,  Hlibough  a  pair  oi  poor  ouicast  wao> 
derers  of  that  race,  whom  he  had  opporiuniiy 
10  DbaeT*«  in  his  childhood,  offered  a  most 
iiriking  praeilcal  coniradiciion  to  ihefieiuie 
iPbich  he  had  furnied  in  his  own  mind,  un- 
ler  the  influence  of  impressiuoB  derired  from 
>thers.  How  he  riews  ihem  now,  and  why 
i«  hae  changed  his  viewi  lo  those  of  haniaQe 
Dieresi,  as  a  lellow  man,  may  be  learned  by  a 
leruaal  ol  his  writings. 

In  our  prim,  the  savagea  are  engaged  in 
moking  and  drying  a  quaniiiy  of  fish  for 
beir  fumrefood. 

To  many  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  thorei  of 


riTen,  lakes,  bays  or  the  oeeaD,  Bib  fonn 
a  most  imporiAni  arilcle  of  food ;  and  there 
are  rarioua  ways  in  which  they  have  been 
known  to  preserve  them,  though,  urange  as 
it  teems,  they  were  found  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  sail  for  that  important  purpose. 
Two  are  seen  in  our  print  bosy  about  a  fire, 
OTer  which  they  have  raised  a  light  frame  ol 
small  poles,  to  receive  the  fish,  and  expose  it 
(o  a  genile  heat  and  the  smoke,  alter  baring 
been  held  in  turn  in  a  more  exposed  position, 
at  the  ends  of  their  sticks. 

The  nalire  nations  and  tribes  of  oar  ccn- 
lineni  present  an  endless  rarieiy  in  iheir  cns- 
loms  and  habits,  so  that  nothing  is  necessary, 
after  acquiring  an  humane  regard  for  them  as 
fellow-creatures,  but  alleniire  ohserraiion  or 
carefal  enquiry,  to  furnish  us  with  an  abun*  i 
dani  supply  of  carious  and  useful  lacis. 
what  relates  to  the  procuring  of  food,  and 
preperalioo,  some  of  them  display  by  turns   ' 
great  ingenuity,  boldness,  self  denial,  patience  ( 
and  persererance,  and  frequently  a  degree  of    | 
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tkiU  which  strikes  us  with  astonishment  and 
admiration. 

The  obtaining  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
are  in  all  countries  equally  important,  and,  to 
portions  of  almost  every  community,  an  ob- 
ject of  equal  solicitude  and  difficulty.    In  all 
countries   among  those  whose  daily  wants 
are  urgent,  an  amoont  of  thought  is  bestowed 
upon  it,  and. frequently  an  amount  of  bodily 
labor  is   submitted  to,  which  would  seem 
hardly  credible  to  those  classes  who  have  not 
been  acquainted  with  poverty  by  experience. 
The  human  mind  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the 
human  body,  are  capable  of  enduring  enor- 
mous exerti  .ns ;    and  their  Tesulis  are  ex- 
hibited to  an  observing  eye,  iu  every  tribe 
and  fomily  ot  the  race.    The  husbandmaTh 
directs  his  calculations,  as  well  as  his  labors, 
to  the  tillage  of  the  soil ;  the  merchant  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  money  for  which  its  pro- 
ductions may  be  obtained  m  exchange;  in 
every  city  mechanics  and  laborers  of  eveiy 
grade,  as  well  as  many  professional  men,  in 
tome  way  or  other,  are  engaged  in  devising 
and  executing  plans  for  compassing  the  same 
important  end.    Qualities  are  often  displayed 
by  persons  of  all  these  classes,  no  less  won- 
derful than  by  those  exhibited  in  savage  life, 
but  the  latter  are  commonlv  more  obvious 
and  striking  to  us. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  informs  us,  that  this  mode 
of  preserving  fish  appears  to  have  been  prac- 
tised from  time  immemorial,  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Algonquin  stock ;  that  is,  all  the  na- 
tions and  tribes  which  inhabited  the  eastern 
and  northern  parts  of  our  territory,  including 
the  Delawares  of  Pennsylvania,  &c,  and  ex- 
cluding the  Six  Nations,  or  Iroquois.  They 
a]pplied  the  same  process  also  to  buffalo,  veni- 
son, wild  ducks,  and  other  kinds  of  meat, 
cutting  it  into  long  and  narrow  strips,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  drying  and  smoking.  This  is  in 
fact  the  process  known  in  other  parts  of 
America,  under  the  name  of  **Jerking»^* 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see,  in  an  Indian 
lodge,  a  box  made  of  bark,  containing  a 
quantity  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  thus  prepared 
for  future  use ;  and  the  Indians  often  bury  it 
in  their  holes,  or  caches,  as  the  Canadians 
have  named  them,  where  they  will  remain 
even  for  months,  without  injury,  (aid  in  the 
earth,  until  the  return  of  the  owners  from  a 
distant  journey. 

As  women  are  usually  employed   in  all 


kinds  of  domestic  business,  our  print  cMight 
to  have  represented  the  X)peration  as  perform- 
ed by  squaws ;  but  the  simple  apparatus  em- 
ployed, and  its  use,  will  be  sufficiently  eri* 
dent  from  inspection. 

The  Planet  3far«.— The  Madras  Athe> 
nsBum  notices  a  remarkable  appearance  re- 
cently assumed  by  the  planet  Mars.  '^Hither- 
to this  planet  has  been  distinguished  by  a 
fiery  rolness  of  color,  which,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  John  Herschell,  indicates!,  no 
doubt,  an  ochrey  tinge  in  the  general  soil, 
like  what  the  red  sandstone  districts  of  the 
earth,  may  possibljr  offer  to  the  inhabitanti 
of  Mars."     Such  is,  however,  no  longer  the 
case :  that  planet  having  lost  all  appearance 
of  redness,  and  put  on  a  brilliant  white  as- 
pect, vying  in  apparent    magnitude    and 
brightness,  with  the  planet  Jupiter   itself 
The  only  changf^  which  have  heretofore 
been  noticed  in  Mars,  are  those,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  derived  from  the  obser- 
vations with'the  large  reflecting  telescope 
of  Herschell.     These  telescopes  exhibit  the 
appearance  of  brilliant  white  spots  at  the 
poles,  which  spots,  from  the  circumstaoce 
of  their  always  becoming  visible  in  winter, 
and  disappearing  as  the  poles  adrance  Uh 
wards  their  summer  position,  have  reason- 
ably enough  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  the  snow.     The  novel  appearance  now 
described  to  us,  however,  by  the  honorable 
company's  astronomer,  Mr  Taylor,  is  such 
as  that  the  whole  of  the  planet,' with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  moderately  broad   equatorial 
belt,    assumes  a  decidedly    while   aspect, 
strongly  contrasting  with  what  he  has  ever 
before  noticed." 

Curious  Facts. — A  fall  of  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  per  mile  will  produce  a  motion  in  rirers. 
The  greatest  velocity  is  at  the  surface  and 
in  the  middle,  and  the  least  at  the  bottom 
and  sides.  But  as  the  velocity  increases  the  ) 
action  on  the  bottom  and  sides  increases  aisa  \ 

If  a  tallow  candle  be  placed  in  a  gun  and  ) 
shot  at  a  door  one  inch  in  thickness,  it  will  i 
go  through  without  melting  or  sustaining  the  ^ 
slightest  injury.  If  a  musket  ImII  be  fired  ^ 
into  the  water  it  will  not  only  rebound,  bm  \ 
will  be  flattened  the  same  as  if  fired  against  I 
a  solid  substance.  A  musket  ball  may  be 
fired  through  a  pane  of  ^lass,  making  a  hole 
the  size  of  the  ball  without  cracking  the 
glass,  and  if  the  fflass  be  suspended  by  a 
thread  it  will  make  no  difference,  and  the 
thread  will  not  even  vibrate. 

Among  the  Hymeneal  records  of  the  fes- 
tive season,  we  find  one  in  the  KnoxrrJIe 
Register,   Mr.   Frederick    Pulse,    aged  #m 
hundred  and  two  years  married  Mits  Doreat 
•  Mauvon,  aged  thirty-four. 
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THE  GRBAT  SAIiT  liAKE. 

From  Captain  Tremont^s  Second  Exploring 

Expedition. 

On  Septembei  6,  the  party  obtaiDed  the 
first  view  of  the  object  of  their  anxious 
search,  the  Great  Salt  Lake : 

**  The  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea  stretched, 
in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond  the 
limit  oi  our  vision.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
points  of  the  exploration ;  and  as  we  looked 
eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first  emotion  of 
excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful  if  the  follow- 
ers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when, 
from  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  they  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  great  Western  ocean.  It 
was  certainly  a  magnificent  object,  and  a 
noble  terminus  to  this  part  of  our  expedition ; 
and  to  travellers  so  long  shut  up  among 
mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  Yievf  over  the  ex- 
panse of  silent  waters  had  in  it  something 
sublime.  Several  large  islands  raised  their 
high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves ;  but  whe- 
ther or  not  they  were  timbered  was  still  left 
to  our  imagination,  as  the  distance  was  too 
great  to  determine  if  the  dark  hues  upon 
them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.  During 
the  dar  the  clou^is  had  been  gathering  black 
over  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  and, 
while  we  were  looking  a  storm  burst  down 
with  sudden  furv  upon  the  lake,  and  entirely 
hid  the  islands  from  our  view.--So  far  as  we 
could  see,  along  the  shores  there  was  not  a 
solitary  tree,  aad  but  little  appearance  of 
grass;  and  on  Webster's  fork,  a  few  miles 
below  our  last  encampment,  the  timber  was 
gathered  into  groves,  and  then  disappeared 
entirely." 

The  voyage  on  the  lake  and  the  prelimina- 
ry anticipations  are  thus  dencribed :. 

*'  With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  Carson^ 
Bemier,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse,  had  been  se- 
lected for  the  boat. expedition^ — the  first  ever 
attempted  on  this  interior  sea ;  and  Badeau, 
with  Derosier,  and  Jacob  (the  colored  man) 
were  to  be  lelt  in  charge  of  the  carap^.  We 
were  favored  with  most  delightful  weather. 
— To-night  there  was  a  brilTiaBt  sunset  of 
golden  orange,  and  green,  which  left  the  wes- 
tern sky  clear  and  beaotifolly  pure;  but 
clouds  in  the  east  made  me  lose  an  occulta** 
lion  !  The  summer  frogs  were  singing 
around  us,  and  the  evening  was  very  pleasant, 
wiih  a  temperature  of  60  deg-na  night  of  a 
more  souihern  autumn.  For  our  supper  we 
had  yampaht  the  most  agreeably  flavored  of 
the  roots,  seasoned  by  a  small  fat  duck, 
which  had  come  in  thd  way  of  Jacob's  rifle. 
Around  our  fire  to-night  were  many  specula- 
tions on  what  to-morrow  would  brinj^  forth, 
and  in  our  busy  conjectures  we  fancied  that 
we  should  find  every  one  of  the  laree  islands 
a  tanp;led  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
teeming  with  game  of  every  description  that 
the  neighboring  region  afforded,  and  which 
the  foot  of  a  white  man  or  Indian-had  never 
violated. 

Frequently  during  the  day  clouds  had  rett- 
ed on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountains« 


and  we  believed  that  we  should  find  clear 
streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water ;  and  we 
indulged  in  anticipations  of  the  luxurious  re- 
pasts with  which  we  were  to  indemnify  our- 
selves for  past  privations.  Neither,  in  our 
discussions,  were  the  whirlpool  and  other 
mysterious  dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian 
and  hunters'  stories  attributed  to  this  unex- 
plored lake.  The  men  had  discovered  that, 
instead  of  being  strongly  sewed,  (like  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  which  had  so  triumph- 
antly rode  the  canons  of  the  Upper  Gieat 
Platte)  our  present  boat  was  only  pasted  to- 
gether in  a  very  insecure  manner,  the  maker 
having  been  allowed  so  little  time  in  the  con- 
struction, that  he  was  obliged  to  crowd  the 
labor  of  two  months  into  several  days. 

"  September  8.— A  calm,  clear  day,  with  a 
sturise  temperature  of  41  deg. 

"  On  September  9ih,  the  day  was  clear  and 
calm ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  49  deg., 
but  we  hurried  through  our  breakfast  in  order 
to  make  an  early  start,  and  have  all  the  day 
before  us  ffg  our  adventure.  The  channel  in 
a  short  distance  became  so  shallow  that  our 
navigation  vvas  at  an  end,  being  merely  a 
sheet  of  soft  mud,  with  a  few  inches  of  wa- 
ter, and  sometimes  none  at  all,  forming  the 
low-water  shore  of  the  lake.  All  this  place 
^as  absolutely  cbvered  with  flocks  of  stream- 
ing plover.  We  took  off"  our  clothes,  and  get- 
ting aboard,  commenced  dragging  the  bc^at* 
maxing  by  this  operation  a  very  curious  trail, 
and  a  very  disagreeable  smell  in  stirring  up 
the  mud,  as  we  sank  above  the  knee  at  every 
step.  The  water  was  here  still  fresh,  with 
only  an  insipid  and  disagreeable  taste,  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  bed  of  foetid  mud.  Af- 
ter proceeding  in  this  way  about  a  mile  we 
came  to  a  small  ridge  on  the  bottom,  beyond 
which  the  water  became  suddenly  salt,  be- 
ginning ^radiially  to  deepen,  and  the  bottom 
was  sandy  and  firm.  It  was  a  remarkable 
division,  separating  the  fresh  water  of  the 
rivers  from  the  briny  Water  of  the  lake,  which 
was  eniirelj  saturated  with  common  salt. 
Pushing  our  little  vessel  across  the  narrow 
boundary,  we  sprang  on  board,  and  at  length 
were  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  unknown 
sea. 

'*We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountaioooi 
islands,  but  directed  our  course  lowands  a 
lower  one,  which  it  had  been  decided  we 
should  first  visit,  the  summit  of  which  was 
formed  like  the  crater  at  the  upper  end  of 
Bear  river  valley.  So  long  as  we  couid  touch 
the  bottom  witii  our  paddles  we  were  very 
gay ;  but  gradually  as  the  water  deepenedk 
we  became  more  still  in  our  frail  batteau  of 
gum  cloth,  distended  with  air  and  with 
pasted  seams.  Although  the  day  waa  very 
calm  there  was  a  considerable  swell  on  the 
lake,  and  there  were  white  patches  of  1mm 
on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  moving  to 
the  southward,  indicating  the  set  of  a  curreat 
in  that  direction,  and  recalling  the  recoUeo* 
tion  of  the  whirlpool  stories.  The  water 
continued  to  deepen  as  we  adraneed,  the  lake 
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becoming  almost  transparently  clear,  of  an 
exiremely  beautiful  bright  green  color ;  and 
the  sprav,  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat 
and  over  our  clothes,  was  directly  converted 
into  a  crust  of  common  salt,  which  covered 
also  our  hands  and  arms.     *  Captain/  said 
Carson,  who  for  some  time  had  been  loolsing 
suspiciously  at  some  whitening  appearances 
outside  the  nearest  islands ;  *  what  are  those 
yonder  ?  wonH  you  just  take  a  look  with  the 
glass  ?"    We  ceased  paddling  for  a  moment, 
and  found  them  to  be  the  caps  of  the  waves 
that  were  beginning  to  break  under  the  force 
of  a  strong  breeze  that  was  coming  up  the 
lake.    The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an 
admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on  the  waves  like 
a  water-bird ;  but  at  the  same  lime  it  was 
extremely  slow  in  its  progress. 

««When  we  were  a  little  more  than  half 
way  across  the  reach,  the  two  of  the  divisions 
between  the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  re- 
quired the  constant  use  of  the  bellows  to  keep 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.    For  a  time  we 
scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but 
gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea 
of  the  open  channel  into  the  smooth  water 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  and  began  to  dis- 
cover that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of 
pelicans  ranged  on  the  beach,  were  only  low 
cliffs,  whiieued  with  salt  by  the  spray  of  the 
waves;    and  about  noon   we    reached   the 
shore,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling 
us  to  see  the  bottom  at  a  considerable  depth. 

**It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where 
we  landed,  behind  which  the  hill,  into  which 
the  island  was  gathered,  rose  somewhat 
abruptly  ;  and  a  point  of  rock  at  one  end  en- 
closed it  in  a  sheltering  way ;  and  as  there 
was  an  abundance  of  drifi  wood  along  the 
shore,  it  offered  us  a  pleasant  encampment. 
We  did  not  suffer  our  fragile  boat  to  touch 
the  sharp  rocks,  but  getting  overboard,  dis- 
charged the  baggage,  and  lifting  it  gently  out 
of  the  water,  carried  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  beach,  which  wab  composed  of  very 
small  fragments  of  rock. 

"Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and 
other  instruments,  in  the  afternoon  we 
ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island— 
a  bare  rocky  peak,  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit,  we  en- 
joyed an  extended  view  of  the  ^ake,  enclosed 
m  a  basin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  some- 
times left  marshy  fiats  and  extensive  bottoms 
between  them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other 
places  came  directly  down  into  the  water 
with  bold  and  precipitous  bluffs.  Following 
with  our  glasses  the  irregular  shores,  we 
searched  for  some  indications  of  a  communi- 
cation with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  en- 
trance d"  other  rivers,  but  the  distance  was  so 
great  that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with 
ceruinty.  To  the  southward,  several  penin- 
sular mountains,  three  or  four  thousand  feet 
high,  entered  the  lake,  appearing,  so  far  as 
the  distance  and  our  position  enabled  us  to 


determine,  to  be  connected  by  flats  and  low 
ridges  with  the  mountains  in  the  rear. 

■  "  At  the  season  of  high  water  in  the  spring, 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  marshes  and  low 
grounds  are  overflowed,  and  the  surface  of 
the    lake  considerably  greaitr.     In   several 
places,  the  view  was' of  unlimited  extent — 
here  and  there  a  rocky  islet  appeared  above 
the  water  at  a  great  distance ;  and  beyond,, 
every  thing  was  vague  and  undefined.     As 
we  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
spread  out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our  eyes 
along  the  silent  shores  over  which  hung  so 
much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were 
so  full  of  interest  to  us,  I  could  hardly  re- 
press the  almost  irresistable  desire  to  conti- 
nue  our  exploration ;    but  the  leiigihening 
snow  on  the,  mountains  was  a  plain  indica- 
tion of  the  advancing  season,  and  our  irail 
linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure  that  I  was 
unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  lake.     I  therefore  unwillingly  re- 
solved to  terminate  our  survey  here,  and  re- 
main satisfied  lor  the  present  with  what  we 
had  been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geog- 
raphy of  the  region.     We  fell  pleasure  also 
in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first  who, 
in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had 
visited   ihe   islands,  and  broken,   with   the 
cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,  the    long 
solitude  of  ihe  place.    From  the  point  where 
we  were  standing  the  ground  fell  off  on  every 
side  to  the  water,  giving  us  a  perftci  view  oif 
the  island,  which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
in  circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky  hill, 
on  which  there  is  neither  water  nor  trees  of 
any  kind." 

«*  At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70  def. 
We  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  obtain  a  meri- 
dian altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  observa- 
tions were  obtained  this  evening,  which  place 
our  camp  in  latitude  41  deg.  lOm.  4o&,  and 
longitude  112  deg.  21m.  05s.  from  Greenwich. 
From  a  discussion  of  the  barometrical  obsei^ 
vations  made  during  our  slay  on  the  shares 
of  the  lake  we  have  adopted  4,200  leet  fur  iu 
elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  In  the 
first  disappointment  we  felt  from  th^  dissipa- 
tion of  our  dream  of  the  fertile  islands,  X  call- 
ed this  Disappoinlment  tHand, 

**Out  of  the  drift  wood,  we  made  ourselves 
pleasant  little  lodges,  open  to  the  water,  and, 
after  having  kindled  large  fires  to  excite  ibt 
wonder  of  any  straggling  ravage  on  the  lake 
shores,  lay  down  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
journey  in  perfect  security  ;  no  one  thiukiog 
about  his  arms.  The  evening  was  extremely 
bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  dar- 
ing the  night,  and  the  waves  began  to  break 
heavily  on  the  shore,  making  our  island 
tremble.  I  had  not  expected  m  our  inland 
journey  to  hear  the  roar  of  an  ocean  surf; 
and  the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  and  the 
excitement  we  felt  in  the  associated  interest 
of  the  place,  made  this  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting nights  I  remember  during  our  loag 
expedition." 
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SKETCH  OF  THB  VINTAGE  TN 
FRANCEU 


Translated  from  GaillardeCs  Letters  from 
Paris f  for  the  National  Intelligencer ^  from 
the  Courrier  des  Etats  Unis. 


Paris,  October  16,  1S45. 

Vintage  has  commenced  throughout  France* 
It  is  a  time  of  frolic  and  feverish  activity  ia 
certain  provinces,  such  as  Burgandy»  Cham« 
pagne,  Bordelais,  Roussillon,  &c 

Being  a  son  of  Burgundy,  I  was  invited  to 
the  opening  of  the  vintage  at  Tonnerre»  my 
native  town.    I  accepted  the  invitation. 

In  Burgundy,  as  elsewhere,  the  opening  of 
the  vintage  is  fixed  by  municipal  proclama- 
tion, which  is  published  in  handbills  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  villages  by  the  sound  of 
the  drum.    No  man  is  permitted  to  be^in  his 
vintage  before  this  period ;  the  general  inter- 
est, in  this  case,  gives  the  law  to  private  in- 
terest.   The  eve  of  the  day  fixed  upon,  the 
little  town  of  Tonnere  wimessed  the  arrival 
of  an  innumerable  crowd  of  men  and  women 
o(  all  ages,,  coming  from   the  neighboring 
towns  as  well  as  from  those  more  distant, 
(they  sometimes  come  ten  or  fifteen  leagues,) 
to  excercise  their  trade  of  vintagers  and  bas' 
het'Carriers.     The  only  tools  of  the  former 
consist  of  a  flat  basket  with  curved  rims, 
which  they  carry  under  the  arm  or  bold  by 
the   handle,  ana  a  small   pruning-hook    or 
knife,  with  a  wooden  haft  and  crooRed  blade, 
to  cut  the  bunches  of  grapes.    The  basket 
carriers,  or  scuttlers,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  sturdy  young  men,  with  a  scuttle 
or  basket,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  slung  upon 
the  back  with  leather  straps ;  the  vintagers 
empty  theit  baskets  of  grapes  into  those  of 
of  the  scuttlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  empty 
theirs  into  a  vat,  or  large  hogshead,  with  a 
single  bottom  fastened  upon  wheels.    Girls 
almost  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  vintagers. 
They  are  preferred  to  young  men,  because 
they  are  more  attentive  and  receive  less  wa- 
ges.    Their  costume  generally  consists  of  a 
colored   handkerchief,  or  marmotte,    which 
they  wear  after  the  manner  of  the  West  In- 
dia   roulattresses,    wooden    shoes,    woollen 
stockings,  and  a  very  short  fusiian  petticoat ; 
if  the  latter  were  longer,  it  would  draggle  in 
the  wet  ground  when  they  stooped  to  cut  the 
grapes.    To  these  two  species  of  the  class  of 
vintagers  must  be  added  the  carters,  who  hire 
themselves,  their  vat,  their  wheels,  and  their 
horses,  to  transport  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  press  in  town. 

A  real  colony  had  arrived  ar  Tonnere,  a 
coiony  so  numerous  that  all  the  taverns  in  the 
little  town  would  not  have  sufiSced  to  lodge 
them.  But  it  is  not  in  a  tavern  that  this  co- 
hort of  natives  seek  an  asylum ;  at  least,  it 
is  not  in  the  chambers  of  the  taverns,  but  in 
their  stables  and  bams,  where,  for  two  sous 
a  night,  they  are  furnished  with  straw.  With 
this  straw  they  make  a  bed  for  themselves. 


the  men  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other. 
The  mischievous  wags  of  the  town  rarely 
suffer  the  vintagers  to  pass  their  nights  in 
repose.  No  trick  can  oe  imagined  which 
they  do  not  play  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
roused  by  the  cry  of  fire,  sometimes  cold  wa- 
ter is  squirted  over  them  by  means  of  enor- 
mous syringes,  sometimes  a.  cat  or  a  live  rat 
is  thrown  among  them.  The  latter  always 
produces  a  tremendous  uproar.  Bnt  when 
the  clock  strikes  three,  the  whole  of  this  ant- 
hill suddenly  spring  to  their  feet,  and  shak- 
ing themselves  like  a  flock  of  ducks  coming 
out  of  the  water,  their  simple  toilet  is  done. 
Every  one  repairs  to  the  ^reat  square,  which 
soon  resounds  with  an  internal  concert  of 
songs  and  cries  of  all  sorts.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighborhood,  who  have  vinejrards  to 
call  their  attention,  dress  themselvefl  in  haste 
and  go  down  to  the  square,  with  their  cotton 
night-caps  on  their  heads  and  lanterns  in  their 
hands,  to  make  their  bargain  with  such  of  the 
vintagers,  basketers  and  carters  as  they  mav 
want.  The  common  price  of  the  day's  work  • 
varies  from  ten  to  twenty  sous  for  the  first, 
and  from  one  and  a  half  tu  two  francs  for  the 
second.  It  is  to  gain  this  wretched  sum,  that 
parents  suffer  their  young  daughters  to  travel 
on  fool  for  several  leagues,  braving  cold,  pri- 
vations of  every  sort>  and  many  perils  be- 
sides. 

As  soon  as  they  are  engaged  by  a  proprie- 
tor, the  vintagers  of  both  sexes  repair  to  his 
house,  and  there,  in  the  kitchen,  they  have  a 
breakfast  composed  of  a  mutton  or  veal  stew, 
buns,  potatoes,  or  peas ;  the  whole  washed 
down  with  that  light  thin  wine  from  which 
the  English  derive  the  name  of  Claret ,  (clai- 
ret,)  given  by  them  to  the  red  wine  of  France. 
While  the  vintagers  are  at  breakfast,  the 
sportsmen,  if  there  happen  to  be  any  in  the 
house,  put  on  their  hunting  dress,  get  their 
guns  ready,  and  let  loose  their  dogs,  which 
run  about  in  every  direction,  skipping  and 
yelping  with  joy.  The  signal  is  given,  the 
stirrup-cup  is  drunk,  the  vintagers  take  up 
their  baskets,  the  scuttlers  strap  on  their  scut- 
tles, the  troop  puts  itself  in  motion.  It  is 
composed  generally  of  from  ten  to  a  hundred, 
and  sometimes  as  many  as  three  hundred 
persons,  who  walk  arm  in  arm.  Arrived  at 
the  vineyard,  the  carter,  with  his  enormous 
vat,  stops  on  the  outside,  while  every  vinta- 
ger in  his  section  of  the  vineyard,  is  put 
between  two  of  the  trelises,  and  then  the 
work  begins.  The  grapes  fall  into  the  bas- 
kets as  if  by  enchantment ;  if  there  any  small 
children  among  the  workers,  they  follow  as 
as  a  rear-guard  to  glean  ;  that  is,  to  gather 
the  bunches  that  have  been  over- looked,  and 
pick  up  the  grapes  that  may  have  fallen  on 
the  ground.  A  manager  or  overseer  follows 
the  work  every  where  with  his  eye,  urging 
on  the  slow,  and  restraining  those  who  are 
too  rapid  to  do  their  work  well.  The  scut- 
tlers, as  running  porters,  are  constantly  ^oing 
ai^d  coming  between  the  vat  and  the  vinta- 
gers,    in  the  mean  time,  H^ortsmen  have 
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Uken  their  statioa  oq  the  sommit  of  the  hill, 
and  there  wait  for  the  game  which  is  roused 
by  the  laborers.  Shots  resouad  oo  all  sides, 
the  barking  of  dogs  answers,  and  at  every  ex- 
utosion  the  riniagers  stop  their  work  to  look 
up  and  ascertain  whether  the  ahot  has  been 
luekytor  unlucky.  In  the  first  esse  they  give 
a  shout  of  applauje;  in  the  latter  they  laugh 
at  the  awkward  sportsmen. 

At  noon,  a  repast,  consisting  only  of  grapes, 
bread  and  cheese,  is  made  upon  the  grass. — 
At  this  every  one  has  his  bon  mot  ready,  and 
tells  his  little  story. 

When  evening  coVnes,  the  band  return  to 
the  town-  in  the  order  in  which  they  left  it, 
gtnd  repair  again  to  the  house  of  the  proprie- 
tor, who  distributes  to  each  one  his  ten  or 
twelve  icms  and  a  small  loaf,  nothing  more. 
Wiih  that  the  vintager  sups  as  he  wishes, 
or  rather  as  he  can.  (Generally,  however, 
from  economy,  he  goes  to  bed,  upon  the  prin* 
dple  that  •*  he  Who  sleeps  dines."  This  pro- 
verb could  never  have  been  invented  by  a 
restaurateur. 

Burgundy,  during  the  season  of  the  vin- 
tage, affords  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  Every  bill  is 
covered  with  a  moving,  motley  population.— 
All  nature  seems  to  enjoy  a  holiday.    The 

fsme  alone  finds  it  a  season  of  triBulation. 
unrounded  on  all  sides,  it  wanders  here  and 
there,  like  an  exile  driven  from  the  domestic 
hearth.  It  is  to  the  thrush,  particularly,  that 
the  vintages  are  faial.  That  species  of  bird, 
the  flesh  of  which  is  as  delicious  as  that  of 
the  ortolan,  is  fond  of  vineyards,  for  it  pre- 
fers grapes  to  all  other  food.  It  eats  them 
in  such  quantities  that  it  becomes  as  fat  as  a 
quail,  and  as  drunk  as — a  thrush.  The  say- 
ing is  proverbiaL  But,  though  the^  are  great 
drunkards,  they  ought  not  to  be  killed  when 
they  cannot  stand  up ;  the  poor  little  birds 
lose  their  benses  entirely,  and  know  not  whi- 
ther to  fly.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  by 
^e  hand. 

But  when  the  grapes  are  gathered  and  the 
vintage  over,  let  us  see  what  remains  to  be 
done  to  obtam  the  wine.  It  the  grapea  are 
o(  the  white  kind,  and  intended  for  white 
wine,  they  are  carried  immediately  to  the 
press-house:  Thus  are  called  the  vast  bams 
m  which  is  fixed  a  sort  of  press,  composed  of 
immense  beams,  which  are  lowered  or  raised 
by  means  of  a  screw  moved  by  a  wheel  which 
is  turned  by  ten  or  twelve  persons.  Between 
the  upper  and  lower  beams  are  fixed  two 
wide  tables  on  platforms,  on  the  lower  of 
which  the  grapes  are  placed,  and  as  the  beam 
descends  these  are  crushed  and  the  juice  flows 
into  a  basin.  From  thence  it  it  poured  into 
•entiles  by  means  of  large  buckets  and  the 
seuttlers  empty  it  into  the  casks  prepared  for 
it.  The  residuum  of  the  ffrapes  thus  pressed 
is  called  lees.  The  lees  become  so  compact 
from  the  pressure,  that  they  are  obliged  to  cut 
them  with  axes.  After  two  or  three  press- 
ings they  are  sold  to  the  distiller,  who  makei 
,   from  them  that  peculiar  kind  of  brandy  which 


the  soldiers,  in  their  emphatic  language,  call 
sacre  chien. 

The  grapes  intended  for  red  wine  are  pat 
into  an  enormous  vat,  where  the^  are  left  to 
ferment  for  a  week,  for  it  is  by  fermentation 
that  the  juice  of  the  grape,  naturally  whitish, 
takes  the  red  color  of  its  skin.     To  hasten 
the  fermentation,  the  grapes  are  crushed  by 
means  ox  a  hammer  or  maul,  and  men  are 
sent  entirely  naked  into  the  vat,  where  they 
trample  them  with  their  feet.  ^  They  come 
out  irom  the  vat  of  the  color  of  boiled  lob-  s 
sters.    This  kind  of  bath  is  reputed   to   be 
very  strengthening,  and  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  sickly  constitutions.     When  the 
fermentation  is  in  full  activity,  it  boils  up  with 
a  dul!,  heavy  sound,  enough  to  make  one 
rhudder,  and  when  a  child  fused  to  think  it 
a  representation  of  the  devil's  coppers.     The 
quicker  the  fermentation,  the  better  the  qua- 
lity of  the  wine.     If  the  harvest  has  been 
bad,  they  throw  common  sugar  into  the  rat, 
which  makes  it  better. 

The  day  on  which  the  grapes  are  put  to 
press  is  a  new  holiday.    Besides  the  poblie 
presses   where   the   large   proprietors  have 
their  gatherings  pressed,  there  are  moveable 
presses,  moutltea  upon  four  wheels,  which 
are  rolled  about  irom  door  to  door  for  the  ase 
of  minor  proprietors.    As  long  as  the  wine 
runs  in  a  stream  into  the  reservoir,  every 
lover  of  it  has  the  privilege  of  driuking  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  even  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  contents  of  the  vat,  for  which  purpose 
a  wooden  bowl  or  porringer  is  iefc  floating 
on  the  rosy  colored  liquor,  at  the  service  of 
all.    The  wine  merchant  takes  his  taste  in  a 
little  silver  cup,  which  he   always  carries 
about  him ;  it  is  the  tool  of  his  trade.    When 
the  pressing  is  finished  and  the  wine  put  into 
barrels,  seuttlers  and  pressers  repair  to  the 
house  of  the  planter,  where  an  abundani  din* 
ner  awaits  them.    At  this  dinner  an  enor- 
mous leg  of  mutton  occupies  the  place  of  ^ 
honor,  and  seems  to  invite  guests  to  cut  and  S 
come  again.    This  dish  is  indispensable; 
and  therefore   the    day   becomes  a  sort   of 
Purgatory  to  the  sheep   race.     The    pres- 
sers, who  often  wait  upon  several  proprietors 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  pariicularly 
if  the  harvests  have  not  be^  very  abundant, 
thus  get  as  many  meals  as  they  have  had 
customers.    They  sometimes  dine  seven  or 
eight  times  in  the  twelve  hours.    Thus  they 
become  as  fat  and  as  plump  as  the  mutton  ^ 
itself,  and  have  pretty  much  the  same  ^  odor,  i 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  their  hair  should  \ 
turn  into  wool.         .  ; 

The  casks,  into  which  the  wine  is  put  as  { 
it  comes  from  the  press,  remain  unbuniEed ;  c 
that  it  IS  to  say,  open  during  a  certain  time,  ) 
for  the  liquor  undergoes  a  second  fermenia* 
tion  which  throws  dl  all  foreign  matters  ia 
it  During  this  period  the  propnetors  be- 
come wine  merchants,  and  a  iushj  that  w  to 
say,  a  bunch  of  something  green,  suspended 
-over  the  door,  indicates  that  for  two  sons 
any  one  may  go  down  into  the  cellar  and 
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'  drink  at  pleasure.    Manf  go  dowD»  bat  few 

p  are  able  to  come  up  again  without  the  help 
of  a  frieud.    The  latter*  ia  such  a  case,  takes 

\  off  bis  cap  or  his  bonnet,  and,  like  Naf  jleon 

»  to  the  wounded  Muscovites,  charitably  ex- 

'  claims ;— **  Honor  to  unfortunate  bravery !" 
I      ISuch  are  the  ordinary  phases  in  the  prepa- 

>  ration  of  those  wines  which  many  among 
*  you,  my  dear  readers,  drink  without  kuowinff 
I  any  of  ihe  mysteries  of  their  origin.    Indeed, 

>  many  Parisians  know  as  little  about  the  Ame- 


ricans. 


>  Now  that  my  vintages  are  over»^  for  better 

>  for  worse — you  know  that  the  subject  I  have 
\  treated  upon  is  very  poor  indeed  this  year — 
)  I  bid  adieu  to  my  panniers,  and  return  to  Pa- 

*  ris,  where  scenes  of  the  drawing  room  will 
I  succeed  those  of  the  country,  and  where  the 

*  refinements  of  civilization  will  be  substituted 
I  for  the  coarse  gaieties  of  Nature. 

I  I  returned  to  Paris  in  time  to  be  present  at 
'  the  consecration  of  the  Magdalen  Church, 
I  which  is  now  one  of  the  finest  monuments 
i  of  the  world ;  the  details  of  the  ceremony 
seemed  to  me  to  possess  sufficient  novelty  to 
be  worth  relating. 

In  conformity  with  the  programme,  the 
ceremonies  commenced  at  seven  o'clock  pre- 
cisely and  did  not  terminate  until  until  after 
eleven. 

That  fhe  Archbishop  might  have  free  room 
to  perform  the  numerous  benedictions  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual,  the  public  were  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  nave  of  the  church  until 
after  the  ceremonies ;  a  few  privileged  per- 
sons, however,  were  enabled  to  procure  tick- 
ets to  the  upper  galleries.   Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  the  ornaments  of  the  altars  had  been 
taken  away,  as  well  as  all  the  objects  of  wor- 
ship.    The  Archbishop,  clad  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  repaired  to  one  of  the  sacristies,  on  the 
western  side,  where  the  relics  were  deposited ; 
these  he  tooic  up,  and  carried  to  the  principal 
altar,  reci  ing  the  seven  penitential  psalms. 
Then,  with  his  right  hand  extended,  he  made 
with  three  motions  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
the  church  and  the  altar.     In  the  mean  time 
ashes  had  hren  sprinkled  in  the  middle  of  the 
nnve.     Upon  these  ashes  the  archbishop  made 
the  fiign  of  the  cross  with  his  crosier ;  one  arm 
of  this  croFs  was  formed  ol  Greek  letters,  and 
the  o^her  of  Latin  and  French  letters.    Du- 
ring this  time  the  canticle  of  Zaccharia  was 
sung :     Benedictus    Domiwus    Israel.      The 
archbishop  then  went  to  the  altar,  where  he 
began  the  chant  of  Deus  in  adjutorium  ;  next 
he  blessed  a  mixture  composed  of  salt,  water, 
and  ashes ;  next  the  consecration  of  the  prin- 
cipal   altar   took    place,   during  which    he 
marched  seven  times  around  it,  sprinkling  it 
each  time  with  the  mixture;  then  again  he 
marched  three  times  around  the  interior  of 
the  church,  throwing  the  holy  water  first 
aloft,  then  horizontally,  and  lastly  og  the  floor. 
At  length  the  grand  mass  commenced  ;  and 
then   the  doors  of  the  temple  were  thrown 
opeiS  to  the  public. 

Among  those  present,    I   remarked    the 
Pria«e  of  Joinvillef  accompanied  by  a  young 


Brazilian  lady  of  condition,  who  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  accustom  herself  to  the  usages 
sf  European  civilization.  Very  pretty  and 
very  easy  in  her  manners,  she  is  still  an 
American  at  heart  and  cannot  bend  herself  to 
the  customs  ot  the  court.  Mme.  D.  de  H-^— , 
who  was  some  time  ago  admitted  to  the  in* 
timacy  of  the  Princess  of  Joinville,  thus  re- 
lated an  instance  of  the  embarassment  expe- 
rienced by  this  charming  daughter  of  the  Wu^ 
gin  Foresu  ia  a  drawing  room  in  Louis-le- 
Orand  street.  *'  Figure  to  yourself  that  this 
child  of  nature,  who  has  been  brought  up  in 
a  land  of  slaves,  accustomed  to  command 
none  but  blacks,  cannot  bring  herself  to  give 
orders  to  white  servants.  She  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  but  a  colored  man  should  stoop 
to  be  a  servant,  and  she  has  not  the  courage 
even  to  send  her  valet  de  chambre  for  a  pocket 
handkerchief.  **  There  is  one  way  of  making 
her  comprehend  all  that,'*  replied  the  Coun- 
tess J ,  sister-in-law  of  the  narratrix,  in  a 

lively  tone,  ''and  that  is  to  show  her  the  ser- 
vilities of  the  great ;  to  let  her  see  Marshals, 
Deputies,  and  Peers  of  France  performing 
the  most  servile  offices :  you  would  find  that 
such  a  spectacle  would  soon  accustom  her  to 
command  her  lacqies." 

The  German  papers  announce  the  marriage 
of  a  Mexican  whom  we  applauded  very  much 
in  America,  but  not  so  much  as  he  deserved. 
I  mean  the  violinist,  Vieuxtemps.  I  was 
conversing  lately  with  Meinheer,  and  I  can- 
not depict  to  you  the  astonishment  expressed 
by  this  illustrious  composer  when  I  told  him 
that  Ole  Boll  hud  been  preferred  to  Vieux- 
temps by  the  Americans.  Meinheer  regards 
Vieuxtemps  as  unquestionably  the  flist  vio- 
linist of  our  time  for  execution,  and  ^rtico- 
larly  for  composition.  I  am  not  sorry  to  tell 
this  to  our  Yankee  readers,  who  thought  us 
stich  fools  for  expressing  the  same  aentiment 
on  all  occasions. 

Vieuxtemps  marries  Mile.  J.  Eder,  a  cele- 
brated pianist  of  Frankfort.  Harmony  can- 
not fail  to  rule  over  their  household. 

F.  GAILLARDET. 


There  has  been  discovered  in  making  aooie 
repairs  upon  the  Archbishop's  [MJace  at 
Rbeims,  at  the  depth  of  4i  metres  from  the 
surface,  a  fine  mosaic  of  the  Gallo  Romano 
era*  This  mosaic  is  five  metres  in  length  by 
3i  in  breadth.  The  design  is  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  its  delicacy  and  elegance. 

A  patent  has  been  secured  in  France  for  an 
improved  social  machine  for  navigating  the 
air.  It  consists  of  a  balloon  combined  with 
inclined  planes,  which  are  intended  to  oper*' 
ate  in  the  guidance  and  propulsion  of  the  ma- 
chine. It  is  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
balloon  with  Henson's  erial  machine,  and 
perhaps  it  may  have  a  «<  touch"  of  tlie 
model  and  prospective  domgs  of  that  oa 
which  so  much  has  been  said  and  pro- 
mised by  the  inventor  in  this  city,  but  ^ 
which  we  have  heard  so  little  of  lafA«-^ 
N.  y.  Morning  N^nu* 
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TURKISH  CHART  OF  THE  BATTLE  OP  NAVARINO. 


While  Dr.  Dekay  was  at  ConstantiDople, 
in  1833»  as  he  informs  us  on  the  44l8t  page 
of  his  **  Sketches  of  Turkey/*  be  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  Turkish  naval  oflBcer,  who 
seemed  to  be  "  desirous  of  learning  how  the 
battle  of  Navarino  was  regarded  in  America." 
After  some  conversation  on.  the  subject,  the 
latter  presented  a  plan  of  the  battle,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  copy.  It  is  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 

The  battle  of  Navarino  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  formed  between  Eng- 
land, Prussia  and  France,  and  signed  on  the 
6th  of  July,  1827,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
**  a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  blood. **  It  was 
agreed  to  press  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  make 
peace  with  the  Greeks,  against  whom,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  hordes  of  barbarians 
sent  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  the  Turks 
had  engaged  In  a  most  calamitous  war, 
and  whom  they  were  preparing  to  exter- 
minate. By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty, 
England,  Russia  and  France  agxeed  to  exert 
aU  the  meana  in  their  power  to  prevent  a  col- 
lision between  the  parties,  «  without,  how- 
ever, taking  any  part  in  the  hostilities  of  the 
two  contending  parties." 

The  three  naval  commanders,  in  command 
of  the  squadrons  in  the  Adriatic,  soon  after 
published  a  protocol,  in  which  they  stated 
that  three  courses  presented  themselves: 
i.  To  blockade  the  Turkish  fleet,  which 
would  be  troublesome  and  expensive.  2. 
To  enter  the  harbor  of  Navarino,  and  pre- 


vent a  conflict.    3.  To  enter,  and  renew  pro- 
positions advantageous  to  the  Turks. 

On  the  18(h  of  October  the  squadrons  en- 
tered, to  pursue  the  last  mentioned  plan  ; 
and  (he  French  Admiral  called  on  all  French 
subjects  to  leave  the  Turkish  fleet  at  once, 
which  was  done.  According  to  the  chart 
before  us,  the  Ottoman  fleet  in  the  harbor 
consisted  of  3  sail  of  the  line,  and  almost  30 
frigates,  sloops,  brigs  and  firfshi|)8;  and  Dr. 
Dekay  states,  (we  believe  on  the  aatbonty 
of  the  Mahomedan  naval  ofllcer  above  men- 
tioned,) that  the  Turkish  admiral  was  ab. 
sent  on  shore  about  twenty  miles  distani,  and 
about  half  the  crews  on  land,  washing. 
The  allies,  it  is  stated,  brought  on  the  battle 
bv  sendinff  boats  to  cut  the  cables  of  a  few 
Turkish  fireships.  The  boats  were  fired 
upon,  and  the  allied  squadrons  soon  com- 
menced a  general  engai^ement,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  destruction  of  the  barbarian 
force,  and  the  termination  of  (he  most  heroic 
struggle,  perhaps  we  may  say  of  modem 
times,  in  favor  of  the  long  oppressed  but 
heroic  Oreeks,  and  to  the  general  joy  of  the 
civilized  world. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Turk  who 
drew  the  above  sketch,  represented  his  own 
side  under  more  favorable  circumstances 
than  the  truth  would  warrant:  rather  we 
might  look  for  the  contrary.  It  shows  the 
allies  as  much  superior  in  force.  But  if  it 
were  in  them  discreditable  to  employ  a  su- 
perior  force  for  a  good  object,  how  much 
more  so  for  the  Mahomedans  to  direct  oveiw 
whelming  fleeu  and  armies  against  tha 
Greeks  for  the  detestable  objects  of  their 
policy ! 
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AN  ANCIENT   HAND-MILL. 
From    the  Appendix  to  Calme^s    Dictionary. 


Numbers  1,  2  and  3,  re/resent  the  parts  of 
a  hand-KDill,  as  used  constantly^  in  private 
houses  ixk  the  East.  As  the  form,  as  well  as 
the  ofi&ce,  of  this  mill  is  alike  throughout 
the  greater  pare  of  Asia,  trayellera  describe 
it  in  nearly  the  same  terms.  The  follow* 
ing  is  from  Touraefort,  Vol.  3,  page  85. 

**  These  mills  consist  of  two  round  stones, 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  they  rub 
one  upon  another,  by  means  of  a  stick,  which 
does  the  office  of  a  handle.  The  corn  falls 
down  OQ  the  undermost  stone,  through  a  hole 
which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  uppermost, 
which  by  its  motion  spreads  it  on  the  under* 
most,  where  it  is  braised  and  reduced  to 
flour.  The  flour,  working  out  at  the  rim  of 
the  mill  stones,  lights  on  a  board,  set  on  pur- 
pose to  receive  it. 

No.  1  shows  the  mill  complete,  ready  for 
working,  with  the  cup  in  the  upper  stone,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  com;  and  the 
aticV,  or  handle,  for  turning  it.  The  upper 
stone  only  moves :  the  under  stone  is  at  rest« 

Na  2  shows  the  upper  millstone,  separ- 
ated from  the  lower ;  with  a  section  of  the 
cupt  into  which  the  corn  being  put,  it  passes 
down  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  lower  stone, 
and  is  groucd  by  the  rotation  of  the  upper 
stone,  which  is  forced  into  motion  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  peg,  or  handle  by  which  it  is 
turned. 

No.  3  shows  the  lower  millstone,  with  its 
pin,  which,  being  received  into  the  upper 
stone,  holds  them  both  firmly  together.  Also 
it  stands  on  a  kind  of  feet,  which  keep  it 
steady,  when    placed    on   a    table,  in  the 

lap,  &c 

As  the  form  of  this  instrument  is  simple, 
and  needs  no  farther  explanation,  1  proceed 
to  notice  some  passages  of  scripture,  which 
nuiy  be  illustrated  by  a  few  remarks. 

1.  It  Ss>  in  the  East,  the  constant  office  of 
the  woman  to  grind  the  com,  which  they  do 
every  morning  at  dtfy-break.    The  grinder 


^  usually  sits  down  on  the  floor,  and,  placing 
the  mill  on  her  lap,  by  means  of  the  handle 
works  the  upper  stone  round  with  the  right 
hand.  Hence  we  read.  Exodus  11.  ▼.  5,  of 
«  the  maid-servant  who  is  behind  the  mill  ;'* 
so  in  Matthew  24,  t.  41,— '*Two  women 
shall  be  grinding  at  the  mill,"— perhaps  two 
women  grinding  in  the  same  apartment,  at 
different  mills,  yet  shall  experience  different 
fates;  one  being  taken  and  the  other  lefl. 
But  there  might  be  mills  of  different  con- 
structions, some  of  which  required  two  wo- 
men to  work  them,  one  of  whom  might  be 
taken  and  the  other  left.'' 

Dr.  Shaw  says:  "Most  families  grind 
their  wheat  and  barley  at  home,  having  two 
portable  grindstones  for  that  purpose,  the  up- 
permost whereof  is  turned  round  by  a  small 
handle  of  wood  or  iron,  placed  in  the  edge 
of  it.  When  the  stone  is  large,  or  expedition 
is  required,  then  a  second  person  is  called  in 
to  assist ;  and,  as  it  is  usual  for  the  women 
alone  to  be  concerned  in  this  employment, 
sitting  down  over  against  each  other,  with 
the  millstones  between  them,  we  may  see 
not  only  the  propriety  of  the  expression  in 
Exodus  1\,  but  the  force  of  the  other.  Matt. 
24.  Atheneus  has  preserved  an  expression 
of  Aristophanes,  which  takes  notice  of  the 
same  custom,  that  is  o'oserved  to  this  day 
among  the  Bedoween  women,  of  singing  all 
the  while  they  are  thus  employed. 

'*By  reverting  to  this  custom  of  daily 
grinding  com  for  the  family,  we  see  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  24,  v.  6: 
'  No  man  shall  take  the  upper  millstone,  (No. 
2,)  or  the  lower  millstpne,  (No.  3,)  as  a 
pledge :  for  that  would  be  to  take  his  neigh- 
bor's life,  (living  or  daily  food,)  as  a  pledge ;" 
since,  if  either  of  the  millstones  were  taken, 
the  family  must  suffer  for  the  want  of  food. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  an  Arabian  vessel 
made  its  appearance  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  which  was  regarded  with  pleasant  an- 
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ticipatioD,  as  well  as  with  a  very  natural  cu- 
riosity, was  entertained,  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  and  be  the  opening  of  a  regu- 
lar trade  with  an  interesting  country.  Among 
the  ot^cts  which  attracted  our  attention,  du- 
ring a  visit  we  paid  to  it,  was  an  instrument 
used  for  grinding  a  mess  of  small  beans, 
which  one  of  the  young  negro  slaves  on  board 
was  preparing  for  dinner.  It  was  far  more 
rude  than  the  neat  little  machine  depicted 
above,  consisting  merely  of  two  stones.  The 
lower  and  larger  was  slightly  hollow  in  the 
middle,  tike  a  very  shallow  dish;  and  thia 
held  the  beans  wbfle  they  were  rubbed  with 
the  other,  which  was  long,  roundish,  some- 
what smooth,  and  held  with  both  hands. 

From  accounts  given  by  travellers  we  pre- 
sume this  simple  mode  of  grinding  is  exten- 
sively practised  among  various  nations  of 
Asia  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  proba- 
bly has  been  from  primitive  ages.  Indeed  it 
is  almost  necessarily  the  case,  that -a  poor 
family,  especially  one  of  wandering  habits, 
and  suffering  privations  to  which  many  have 
always  been  liable,  must  be  sometimes  re- 
duced to  the  barest  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
no  doubt  many  have  thought  themselves  for- 
tunate when  they  could  procure  a  little  food, 
even  while  destitute  of  anything  to  prepare 
it  better  than  the  stones  of  the  field  or  the 
desert.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  a  moment, 
we  must  admit  that  our  own  mortars  might 
easily  be  made  to  serve  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  case  of  need,  and  that  they  are  one  of  the 
simplest  instruments — not  to  say  machines — 
possible,  and  removed  but  little  from  the 
griuding  or  bruising-stones  used  in  the  Arab 
ship. 

The  mortar  and  the  mill  are  somewhat 
similar,  and,  in  their  simplest  original  forms, 
probably  identical,  being  in  short  nothing  but 
two  stones,  one  of  which  might  be  eithef 
rubbed  or  struck  upon  (he  other,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  substance  between  them  required. 
Our  American  Indians  use  the  mortar  exten* 
sively ;  and  we  have  seen  several  holes  in 
large  granite  rocks,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  tbat  purpose.  There  aie 
two  or  three  at  Sachem's  Head,  in  Connecti- 
cut, near  the  present  bathing-house,  in  one  of 
which,  we  were  told  some  years  ago,  a  stone 
pestle  was  found  in  clearing  out  the  sand. 

The  subject  of  mills-  is  a  very  extensive 
one.    The  antiquity  of  the  word  is  great  and 


venerable,  though  perhaps  every  scholar  has 
not  perceived  it.  The  island  of  Mylo,  or  My* 

loSf  with  many  other  places  of  similar  name 
in  Greece,  (ancient  and  modem,)  have  refer- 
ence to  the  same  idea  as  the  German,  English 
and  oth  er  European  terms,  down  to  the  Scotch 
*'8Qeeshin  mull,*'  in  which  tobacco  is  con- 
verted to  snuff  by  hand  as  it  is  wanted. 


Wash  Houses  for  the  Poor. — A  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  gives  ^e  following  cc- 
couut  of  a  useiul  charity  which  has  reocnU 
1 J  been  begun  in  England : 

^  I  send  you  an  excerpt  of  the  Loodoo 
Ptctoriai  Times,  to  give  you  some  iiilorQuu 
tion  respecting  a  most  useful  and  benevo- 
lent institution  lately  founded  in  LoodoD.  I 
refer  to  the  ^  Baths  and  Wash-houses  for  the 
poor.'  These  institutions  had  been  pre. 
viously  established  in  Liverpool,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  principal  towns  of  this  country,  and 
found  to  be  attended  with  such  very  impor. 
tant  advantages  that  some  benevolent  men 
resolved  to  introduce  them  here,  and  the 
Pictorial  Times  sent  you  describes  the  one 
established  in  St.  Pancras  Parish,  and  is  one 
of  four  that  are  to  be  immediately  put  in 
operation  in  London.  You  may  imagine 
what  a  comfort  it  is  to  a  poor  man  to  have 
eighty  gallons  of  clean  cold  water,  or  hoc 
wa  er,  with  a  clean  towel,  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  a  penny  (2  cents)  for  the  cold,   < 


or  two  pence  (4  cents)  for  the  hot  water. 

What  a  oomfort  for  a  poor  woman  to  be 
able  to  take  all  her  children  (under  ten 
years  of  age)  into  the  bath  with  her,  for 
the  same  moderate  charge  of  one  penny  for 
cold,  or  two  pence  for  hot  water !  Since 
cleanliness  is  next  to  goodness,  what  could 
with  more  advantag^e  he  introduced  into  our 
city,  than  a  similar  institution  ?  The  abtm- 
dance  of  water  from  the  Schuylkill  we  have, 
would  make  such  establishments  most  con- 
veniently and  economically  manageable. 
The  wash-houses  also  connected  with  the 
baths,  are  more  important  and  useful  aids 
to  the  poor,  to  enable  them  to  wash  their 
Inien  in  the  best  manner,  at  a  moderate 
charge.  You  will  observe  that  a  poor  wo- 
man may  have  100  gallons  of  water,  half 
cold  (in  one  tub)  and  half  hot  (in  another 
tub)  for  two  hours  in  washing  and  after- 
wards two  hours  for  drying  and  ironing  her 
clothes,  for  the  moderate  charge  of  one  pen- 
ny. If  she  stays  three  hours  more  at  the 
drying  closet  and  in  the  ironing  room,  she 
has  to  pay  two  pence,  and  so  in  proportion 
to  the  time  occupied. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


DRAINING* 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Cultivator,  at- 
tention  is  c  illed  to  draining,  and  information 
is  asked  upon  the  subject.  The  agrioultur- 
ists  of  Qreat  Britain  consider  draining,  next 
to  rotation  of  crops,  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  that  has  been  made  for 
the  iafit  half  century.  Without  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  upon  the  subject,  the  writer 
will  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  view  of  the 
theory  of  draining. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  draining,  one  is 
the  draining  of  bog  land,  arising  from 
springs  by  the  side  of  the  bog  and  of  springs 
under  it ;  the  other  is  the  draining  of  land 
made  wei  by  not  having  sufficient  descent 
to  carry  off  the  rain  water  that  falls  upon 
them  or  descends  upon  them  from  higher 
ground.  The  drainage  of  bogs  was  not 
practisied  in  England  to  any  considerable 
extent  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  hsks  not  been  introduced  here  on  a  very 
extensive  scale.  In  1796,  the  British  Par- 
liament  voted  £1000  to  Mr.  Elbington,  to 
induce  him  to  disclose  his  improved  mode 
of  draining  bogs  and  boggy  land.  He 
stated  the  manner  in  which  he  had  made 
his  disMTOvery,  and  the  course  of  his  prac- 
tice to  an  appointed  aeent  br  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  who  published  an  octavo  vo- 
lume with  plates  giving  an  account  of  the 
results  of  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Elbington  made  his  discovery  by  ac- 
cident. Having  occasion  to  drain  a  tract 
of  boggy  land,  he  cut  a  ditch  four  or  five 
feet  deep  to  the  nearest  brook ;  but  found 
that  this  only  drained  a  part  of  the  water 
from  the  surface  without  affecting  the  ori- 
gin of  the  difficulty.  He  took  a  crowbar  to 
ascertain  what  the  under  strata  was,  and 
stuck  it  down  into  the  bog  the  length  of  the 
bar,  and  upon  withdrawing  it,  the  water 
gushed  up  in  a  steady  stream,  running  off 
into  his  ditch.  This  stream  continued  to 
run  till  it  lefl  the  ground  entirely  dry. 
From  this  circumstance  he  formed  his  the- 
ory. He  found  that  bogs  arise  from  springs 
at  the  side  or  bottom. 

The  object  of  draining  is  to  reach  the 
head,  of  the  springs,  and  to  let  the  water  run 
ofi*  in  a  ditch  in  the  same  manner  as  water 
runs  in  the  channel  of  a  brook,  and  to  give 
it  such  a  descent  that  it  will  not  stand  and 
soak  into  the  groQnd  through  which  it  pass- 
es. If  the  springs  lie  so  high  that  with  a 
ditch  of  moderate  df^pth,  the  head  of  the 
springs  can  be  reached,  the  draining  is  ac- 
complished by  the  ditch  alone ;  but  in  many 


cases,  the  head  of  the  spring  is  ten  or  fif* 
teen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  bog,  and 
to  dig  the  ditch  so  deep  would  not  only  be 
expensive,  but  the  bottom  would  be  so  low 
that  the  water  could  not  run  off,  being  be- 
low the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground. 
The  practice  of  Mr.  Elbington  meets  this 
difficulty.  After  digging  the  ditch,  and 
ascertaining  where  the  head  of  the  spring 
is  likely  to  be,  he  bored  through  the  lower 
bed  of  the  bog  till  he  struck  the  main  bed 
of  water,  which  by  its  pressure  is  imme- 
diately forced  up.  and  will  run  in  a  con- 
tinued stream  until  the  whole  bog  is  drain- 
ed. 

There  are  two  modes  practised  of  drain- 
ing wet  lands,  one  is  called  under  ground 
draining,  and  the  other  is  called  surface 
draining.  As  these  expressions  oAen  occur 
in  agricultural  writings,  it  may  not  be  un- 
important to  state  in  what  each  consists. 
Under  ground  draining  is  commonly  done 
by  digging  a  ditch  of  some  two  or  three 
feet  deep  in  a  field  with  a  proper  descent, 
and  then  filling  it  up  with  small  stones,  the 
top  covered  with  turf,  straw,  or  bushes,  and 
the  sod  placed  upon  this  covering  deep 
enough  to  plough  over  it  without  disturbing 
the  drain.  Surface  draining  is  so  familiar 
to  every  one  that  it  needs  no  particular  de- 
scription. It  may  not  be  improper  to  ob- 
serve that  the  main  drain  should  run  ob- 
liquely across  the  descent  of  the  field  and 
the  short  drains  all  descend  into  the  main 
drain,  which  should  be  carried  entirely  off 
with  a  running  stream,  so  as  not  to  drain 
one  fi  Id  upon  another. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  im- 
portance of  draining  is  not  appreciated  by 
our  farmers ;  and  that  few,  if  any,  have 
practised  it  systematically.  Our  best  lands 
are  called  cold  and  wet  soils,  because  the 
water  is  suffered  to  soak  into  the  ground 
and  there  remain  till  it  destroys  the  power 
of  producing  little  else  than  weeds  or  a  poor 
crop  of  poor  grass.  By  proper  draining  and 
manuring,  all  our  wet  lands  may  be  made 
more  fertile  and  productive  than  sandy  and 
porous  soils,  which  are  called  dry  Unde 
because  they  drain  themselves-  "Where 
the  soil  will  not  absorb  the  water  readily, 
it  should  be  drained  off  till  the  ground  is 
made  dry. — Maine  Cultivator. 


Indian  Affairs. — ^All  attempts  thus  far 
to  treat  with  the  Winnebagoes,  on  fair  and 
liberal  terms,  for  the  sale  of  the  territory 
held  by  them  within  the  limits  of  what  is 
usually  called  the  neutral  ground  have 
failed. 
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THE  SBA  EGG. 

This  a  one  of  ihe  most  difficult  and  di*- 
afcreeable  shells  to  find  and  to  capture,  while 
the  iohabitanl  is  liiing,  and  yel  it  is  one  of 
the  greates  raroriles  with  us  all  when  talico 
aDd'ia  good  preserraiioii.  So  delicate,  and 
so  much  like  a  woik  of  hunaa  an,  does  it 
appear,  that  we  might  atmoal  venture  to  a» 
sen,  that  no  person  wbaterer,  noacqaainted 
with  this  bind  of  nature's  prodactions,  could 
be  at  Bret  easily  persuaded  to  think  it  the 
covering  of  a  little  sea  aoiiDHl,  eonstnicied 
end  adorned  wholly  by  its  original  owner. 
The  Echinus,  or  Sea  Urchin,  as  the  creature 
is  called,  is  not  one  of  the  MoIIuscas,  nor 
as  useful  or  Lnrmless  as  most  of  them 
are.  It  possesses  numerous  fribrous  members, 
which  it  protrudes  tlirougb  some  of  ihe  holes, 
will)  which  Ihe  shell  is  regularly  pierced,  and 
these  are  said  to  wound  the  hands  of 
a  person  who  iucnutiou^ly  seizes  or  touches 
it,  producing  a  disagreeable  itching  or  smarl, 
which  lasts  for  someliuie.  The  animal 
moves  aboiil  in  the  water,  bui  seldom  spon- 
taneously expoaes  itself  to  view,  so  that  our 
books  of  Natural  History  have  but  little  to 
to  tell  us  of  its  habile. 

The  shell,  however,  is  the  roost  interest- 
ing part ;  and  this,  if  gently  bandied,  may  be 
long  preserved  for  the  gratification  of  the 
owner,  and  the  admiration  t^  others.  Its 
familiar  name,  "  6ea  Egg,"  is  a  very  natural 
one,  as  ii  nearly  resembles  a  comnim  egg  in 
size,  form  and  color ;  but  iis  superior  delicacy 
ofappearanceiwhen  closely  examined,  leaves 
ibe  cpeciaior  quite  in  doubi,  what  other  na- 
tural object  to  compare  it  with.  It  has  ollen 
"been  compared  with  pricked  paper;  and  in- 
deed perhaps  that  is  (be  only  thing  which 
can  eusily  bt  made  1o  resemble  it  very  close- 
ly. Few  iadie!,  however,  even  in  their  most 
labored  attempts,  so  adora  paper  by  regular 
punciurea  with  needles  and  pins  of  dilfereat 


sizes.  To  those  who  are  pleased  with  works  I 
of  taste  of  this  kind,  the  Sea  Egg  oAers  a  i 
beantiful  set  of  patterns,  the  holes  being  of  [ 
differeoteiies,  but  arranged  with  a  woodcrfbl  j 
regard  to  order  and  symmetry,  in  lines  and  \ 
figures  which  follow  the  swelling  form  of  | 
the  oblate  spheroid  with  a  degree  of  grace  \ 
and  beanty,  which,  the  more  we  contemplate,  I 
the  more  we  admire. 

Such  displays  of  skill  and  elegance  among  ) 
Ihe  most  feeble  and  insignificant  of  ihe  Al-  j 
mighty's  works,  may  well  lead  us  to  new  I 
adoraiioQ,  love  and  confidence.  > 

The  Echinus,  or  Urchin,  belongs  to  the  ( 
Animalia  Badiau,  (Radiated  Animal*,)  \ 
which  form  Cuvier^  fourth  grand  claaa,  at  j 
the  third  class  of  animals  without  back-bonca,  \ 
Tbe  Radiata,  or  Zoophiles,  have  their  psuis  I 
ranged  round  an  axis,  or  placed  tike  rays  \ 
coming  from  one  or  more  cenires,  or  on  one  \ 
or  more  lines.  The  sea-flowers,  of  which  ? 
we  have  before  spoken,  belong  to  the  ame  \ 
class.  } 

In  addition  to  the  slender,  roembiaaoas  \ 
feet  above  mentioned,  ihe  urchins  have  many  \ 
spines,  commonly  violet  colored,  aiickiog  ost  S 
from  iheit  shells,  each  wiih  a  joint  at  iiebaee.  \ 
These  also  move,  and,  with  the  feet,  give  \ 
direction  lo  the  animal  ifarongh  the  water.  \ 
Besides  these,  it  has  small  tubes,  probably  to  I 
draw  in  water  and  lo  throw  it  ooi,  wiib  6ve  > 
long  lecth,  set  in  a  singular  kind  of  momb,  \ 
formed  of  bard  shell  and  shaped  like  a  Ian-  \ 
tern,  with  five  sides.  It  feeds  on  small  shell-  J 
fisb,  which  it  catches  with  its  little  feel ;  and,  ] 
with  its  teeib,  ii  breaks  and  devours  thein.  \ 
The  Urchin  is  oCiea  eaien,  in  countries  where  ) 
it  abounds,  end  is  well  flavored  food  in  ilie  s 
spring. 

PtTpttual  Motion. — We  were  Invited  yea 
terday  morning  lo  examine  Col.  Buoo's  ai 
leiupt  to  solve  ibis  long  songhl  problem.— 
Our  examination  was  somewhat  cur^iry,  but   \ 
sufficient  to  satisfy   that  he  has  invented  a   ( 
miLchine  which  will   move   until  some  ttf  its  J 
parts  are  worn  out  by  friction  and  ibe  chemi-  j 
eel  elements  of  the  atmosphere.    The  soDj-ce   { 
from  wiiich  the  motive  power  is  derived  is  s 
found  in  ihe  gieal  expansiveness  and  of  course  ) 
COD iraclibi lily     of    refined      apermaceti    oil,   ( 
which  in  these  qualiliea  isfour  and  half  limes  \ 
greater  than  mercury.     The  oil  is  placed  in  a 
metallic  globe,  from  which  ii  rises  or  aiuks  in 
a  Eleel  tulie;  into   this  tube  again  is    Glled  a 
sleel  cylinder  that   ascends  or  (alls  with  the  ! 
liquid.     With    ibii   cylmder   jire   connected   I 
the  weighlsand  checks  Ihel  regulate  ihe  u.  ' 
formiiyof  the  motion. — Magtvillt  Eaglt. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRED  tradie:  for  tukkey. 

The  CoDStantioople  correspondent  of  one 
of  the  London  journals  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  effoits  of  the  lately  fallen  Vi- 
zir, RizA  Pacha,  to  found  European  manu- 
factures in  Turkey : — 

"  I  may  ffive  you  some  account  of  ihe  new 
manufactories  which  hare  been  recently  es- 
tablished in  this  country.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portance has  been  attached  to  them  than  nar 
turally  belongs  to  them. 

Risa  Pacha  was  the  originator  of  all  these 
establishments,  and  has  property  in  many  of 
them.  His  idea  in  calling  them  mto  existence 
was,  no  doubt,  by  encouraging  home  manu- 
facture, to  make  this  country  independent  of 
foreign  supply.  It  was  a  mistaken  patriotism, 
identified  with  the  narrowest  views  of  com- 
merce, that  animated  him  in  all  his  manu- 
facturing efforis ;  and  the  zeal  he  devoted, 
and  the  pecuniajy  sacrifices  he  even  made  to 
promote  the  success  of  these  factory  schemes, 
show  how  important  he  considered  them. 

During  his  administration,  several  manu- 
factories never  before  known  in  this  country 
were  set  up ;  three  for  the  fabrication  of  cloth, 
one  for  rope,  one  for  porcelain,  and  one  for 
glass,  all  m  the  environs  of  Constantinople. 
One  of  these  cloth  manufactories  has  bad 
more  success  than  any  of  the  other  establish- 
ments. Of  this  particular  establishment  I 
will,  therefore  give  a  brief  account 

This  is  the  Fess-Hanig,  or  manufactory  of 
caps,  which  form  the  distinctive  head-gear  of 
the  Turks,  since  the  turban  is  no  longer  worn 
by  the  militaiy  or  by  the  officials  of  the 
Porte.    Cloth  is  also  manufactured   in   the 
establishment.    The  machinery  by  which  the 
factory  is  worked  was  sent  for  from  England 
and  Belgium  at  great  expense  bv  the  Turkish 
Government.    This  machinery  has  been  giv* 
en  by  the  government  to  this  Establishment ; 
the  government  also  gives  the  wool,  cotton, 
and  all  the  first  materials  of  fabricaiion. 
These  being  strictly  donations,  no  return  is 
expected  for  them,  and  a  dead  loss  is  thus  at 
starting  incurred.    When  the  cloth  is  made, 
all  the  preliminary  expenses,  except  that  of 
labor  having  been  avoided,  it  might  be  hoped 
that  it  could  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  realizing 
a  profit ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.    The  very 
coarse  cloth  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  18  piastres 
(3s.  66.)  per  yard,  whereas  a  superior  article 
may  be  had  from  Europe  at  10  piastres,  less 
than  2s.  a  yard ;    and    the  finer  cloth   of 
about  the  second  quality  is  sold  at  45  piastres 
per  yard.    This  is  about  the  price  that  the 
European  article  of  the  same  quality  would 
also  fetch  here ;  but  it  is  confessed  that  the 
Turkish  article  is  at  present  sold  at  a  loss. 
As  for  the  sale  of  this  home  manufacture,  of 
course  it  is  a  forced  sale,  or  there  would  be 
none.    The  cloth  fabricated  is  contracted  for 
the  clothing  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  ;  yet  the  supply  is  not  near  suffi- 
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cient  for  the  purpose,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
so  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  is  another  cloth  manufactory  at  Is- 
midt,  in  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia.  What  I 
have  said  o(.  the  Fess-Hanig  applies  to  it,  as 
also  to  the  rope  factory  at  Ayoub.  For  the 
others,  they  are  really  not  worthv  of  notice  ; 
but  generally  I  would  include  them  in  the 
remarks  I  am  about  to  make. 

It  is  evident  that  these  manufactories  can 
have  no  success.  Whilst  the  articles  they 
prepare  for  the  public  may  be  bought  cheap- 
er from  Europe  than  they  can  be  fabricated 
here,  it  is  really,  to  use  the  lightest  word, 
most  mischievous  trilling  to  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute them  for  European  merchandize.  And 
as  to  the  prospect  of  competing  in  any  length 
of  time  with  foreign  manufactures,  or  findmg 
a  sale  in  foreign  mardels,  that  prospe<5t  is  so 
extravagant,  and,  moreover,  were  it  not  so, 
must  be  so  very  distant,  that  very  few  are 
even  here  madly  sanguine  enough  to  enter- 
tain it." 


THE  CITY  OF  HARIiEM. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas 

gives  the  following  accotint  of  his  visit  to 

that  ancient  city : 

The  Famous  Organ. — Outside  of  the 
Church  we  caught  snatches  of  melodious 
notes — 

"With  many  a  winding  boot 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out ;" 

followed  by  a  soul-stirring  march,  in  which 
a  pealing  trumpet  and  some  twenty  other 
wind  instruments  successively  executed  so. 
los.     Then   we  heard  the  growling  of  a 
distant  storm,  which  seemed  gradually  to 
approach  until  the  walls  of  the  Church 
were  shaken  by  the  repeated  peals  of  start- 
ling thunder,  whose  echoes  died  away  in 
distant    mutterings — the    sublime     enect 
l.eightened  by  so  perfect  an   imitation  of 
falling  rain,  that  I  was  inclined  to  credit  the 
story  of  the  Englishman,  who,  on  hearing 
it,  instinctively  raised  his  umbrella.     This 
was  the  conclusion,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  autocrat  came  forth,  a  regular  specimen 
of  John  Bull,  accompanied  by  a  scraggy, 
faded  partner';  three  ill-dressed  girls  fol- 
lowed, and  the  footman    brought  up  the 
rear — his  cringing  servility  to  his  paymas- 
ters forming  a  striking  contrast  to  some  pre- 
vious insolence*     The  coast  being  clear  we 
entered  the  Church,  and  met  with  a  kind 
reception  from  the  organist,  who  appeared 
to  be  much  fatigued,  as  it  requires  almost 
supernatural  exertions  to  direct  the  sound  of 
five  thousand  pipes — the  largest  of  which 
are  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  thirty- 
two  feet  high.     By   way  of  consoling  us, 
be  volunteered  his  choicest  piece,  the  Hal- 
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lelujah  chorus,  in  which  numerous  human 
voices — hass,  tenor,  soprano  and  alto— ap- 
peared to  perform  their  parts,  with  the  pre^^ 
cision  of  a  well-trained  choir.  Once,  a 
stranger,  who  had  obtained  the  organist's 
reluctant  permission  to  touch  the  keys,  pro- 
duced  sucn  a  *'  concord  of  sweet  sounds," 
that  he  was  summoned  to  desist,  as  being 
either  an  angel  or  a  demon.  It  was  Han^ 
del. 

Near-the  church  is  a  statue  of  **  Haar- 
lem's Glory,"   Laurent  Koster,  the  inven- 
tor of  the  art  of  printing,  representing  him- 
self holding  fortn  in  his  hand  the  letter  A, 
at  a  type  of  his  claim  to  the  discovery. — 
Opposite  is  the  house  in  which  he  resided, 
upon   which  is  inscribed,  <<  Memorin  sa- 
crum Typo^raphia,  ars  artum  conserva- 
trix,    hie  primium   inventa    circa  annum 
1440."     Tradition  savsthat  Koster  used  to 
walk  daily  in  a  wood  near  the  town,  and 
one  morning  picked  up  a  piece  of  bark, 
upon  which  he  carved  a  letter  with  such 
success  that  he  was  induced  to  complete 
the  alphabet     The  idea  occurred  to  him 
that  by  inking  them  he  could  produce  im* 
pressions  upon  paper.    He  succeeded — and 
the  art  once  discovered,  went  on  perfecting 
his  lesson  by  casting  letters  of  lead  and  tin. 
Unfortunately  for  his  fame,  Faust,  his  work- 
man, stole  the  fount  one  Christmas  eve, 
and  carried  it  to  Mayence,  where  he  endeav- 
ored to  secure  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  the  merit  of  the  discovery  belongs  to 
Koster.     In  the  Town  Hall  are  Roster's 
original  blocks,  with  a  work  printed  by 
him  in  1440,  <^  Speculum  HumansB  Salva- 
tionis ;"  and  Haarlem  is  still  celebrated  for 
a  foundry  of  Qreek  and  Hebrew  characters 
from  which  most  of  (he  Jewish  presses  in 
Europe  are  supplied. 

I  found  a  French  gardener  at  the  Pavil- 
lion,a  palace  sold  by  Hope,  the  famous 
banker,  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  it  to  his 
brother  Louis,  with  the  crown  of  Holland, 
and  after  the  restoration  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  king.  We  first 
visited  a  Bloomed-Tuinen,  or  flower  gar- 
den, one  of  the  many  establishments  here 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  bulbous  plants, 
for  which  the  boggy  soil  is  peculiarly 
adapted,  while  the  water  rises  so  near  the 
surmce  that  their  roots  And  ready  nourish- 
ment. The  garden  was  some  six  hundred 
feet  long  by  one  hundred  in  width,  enclo- 
sed and  subdivided  into  small  squares,  by  a 
board  fence,  at  least  six  feet  high,  to  keep 
off  the  sea  breeze  and  retain  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Each  division  was  devoted  to  a 
peculiar  species  of  flowers,  which  appeared 


I 

to  be  growing  in  sand,  a  layer  being  spread  b 
over  the  surface  of  the  rich  soil  to  retain 
the  moisture.  At  one  end  was  a  large 
house,  in  which  the  bulbs  are  dried  on 
frame  work ;  each  is  then  enveloped  in  pa- 
per,  and  they  are  aflar wards  put  up  by  the 
gross,  in  paper  bags.  The  propri^or  told 
me,  that  ne  sold  annually,  for  exportation, 
upwards  of  250,000  tulips,  100,000  hya- 
cmths,  200,000  crocuses,  and  as  nmny 
more  of  other  flowers,  at  an  average  price 
of  four  cents  each,  though  some  were 
worth  a  dollar:  a  great  felling  oflT  from 
the  prices  during  the  mania  in  1637,  which 
even  exceeded  our  multioaulis  bubble,  the 
roots  being  bought  and  sold  upon  the  ex- 
change, like  stocks,  without  leaving  their 
restinc^  place  in  the  beds.  Of  the  variety 
named  Semper  Augustus,  there  were  only 
two  bulbs,  forgone  of  which  was  oflfered 
4,600  florins,  a  new  carriage,  a  pair  of 
horses  and  their  harness. 

Returning  through  the  town  my  guide 
pointed  out  small  frame  boards,  hanging  by 
the  side  of  several  doors,  upon  which  were 
displayed  oval  pieces  of  lace  work,  plaoad 
over  pink  paper,  to  show  their  fineneae ;  and 
which  I  naturally  supposed,  indicated  the 
residence  of  lace  makers,  but  was  mista- 
ken. According  to  accounts,  when  Haar* 
lem  surrendered  to  the  Spanish,  after  a 
long  siq^e,  one  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion was,  that  every  bouse  in  which  there 
was  a  young  infant,  should  not  be  entered 
by  the  soldiery  ;  and,  as  a  token,  the  centre 
of  an  infant's  cap  waste  be  hung  at  the 
door.  This  symbol  is  still  displayed-— and 
during  a  fortnight  by  law,  drums  cannot  be 
beat  before  the  house ;  the  furniture  is  ex- 
empt fiom  legal  execution,  and  the  father  ia 
not  liable  to  perform  military  or  jury  duty. 

The  waters*  of  Haarlem  were  formerly 
supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  propeity  for 
bleaching  linen,  which  were  brought  here 
from  ail  quarters,  for  that  purpose  :  hence 
the  name  of  Hollands.  There  are  several 
large  cotton  mills  in  the  environs,  owned 
by  the  King,  and  managed  by  Englishmen. 
Steam  b  used  as  a  motive  power,  and  the 
coal  consumed  is  brought  from  Newcasile. 
The  men  receive  about  forty  cents,  the  wo- 
men and  boys  twenty-flve  cents  a  day ;  but 
provisions  are  so  cheap,  that  they  appear 
to  be  comfortable  and  happy.  The  children 
are  sent  to  the  public  schools,  which  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Mr.  Prinaen 
—and  allbrmg  daily  a  small  sum,  for  the 
defraying  of  expenses. 

The  road  from  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles,  is  as  straigluasan  ) 
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arro^,  with  a'  canal  on  one  side,  and  a 
causeway,  crowned  with  a  row  of  willow 
trees,  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  canal  is 
the  Ai  Lake,  and  the  causeway  shuU  in  the 
Haarlem  Sea,  so  that  the  road  has  been 
compared  to  that  which  ran  through  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  connected  the  ancient 
city  of  Mexico  with  the  mainland. 

COPPCR  REGION  OF   KEWCNA. 

This  remarkable  peninsula  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior has  been  the  scene  of  very  actiTe  mineral 
inyestigations  and  operations,  the  past  sea- 
son. 

The  general  results  are  thus  sketched  in  a 
letter  recently  published : 

The  season  is  growing  late,  and  at  this 
moment  the  surrouoding  hills  are  covered 
with  6D0W,  and  the  thermometer  staiids  at 
37  degrees.  ^  The  superintendant  of  the  mi- 
taeral  lands.  General  Stockton,  closes  the 
agency  to>morrow,  and  all  th^  officials  leave 
for  home.  The  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  war  department  to  examine  into  conflict- 
ing claims  have  made  a  commencement.  The 
superintendant  meets  with  the  approbation  of 
all,  and  he  leaves  his^post  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  his  family  and  making  his  report  for 
the  approaching  Congress. 

The  commissioners  visited  the  Eagle  River 
and  Pittsburg  works,  and  were  delighted  to 
find  80  much  had  been  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time.  The  Lake  Superior 
Company  at  Eagle  River  commenced  opera- 
tions in  September,  1S44,  under  Col.  Charles 
H.  Gratiot ;  and,  with  an  alacrity  unsurpas- 
sed in  the  annals  of  mining,  either  in  this 
country  or  Europe — within  seven  months  a& 
ter  the  commencement  of  "their  operations, 
upward  of  600  tons  of  ore  was  taken  from 
two  shafts  by  the  aid  of  fiAeen  miners,  the 
nett  Value  of  which  in' the  city  of  Boston  is 
^115  per  ton !  The  success  of  this  company 
is  without  a  parallel,  not  excepting  the  fa- 
inoas  Wheal  Maria  vein  of  Cornwall.  At 
the  formation  of  their  company  the  stock  was 
divided  into  1200  shares,  800  of  which  were 
assessible.  The  whole  amount  of  assess- 
ments per  share  has  been  835,  creating  a 
capital  at  the  onset  of  828,000,  which  will 
be  repaid  by  the  sale  of  600  tons  of  ore  at 
91  lo  per  ton,  leaving  in  the  hands  of  the 
stockholders  a  clear  profit  of  841,000. 

From  a  colony  of  fifteeainhabitants,  twelve 
months  since,  and  three  patched  hovels,  they 
DOW  number  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men,  inhabiting  twenty  neat  log  hou- 
ses worthy  of  any  western  settlement;  ad- 
ded to  wJiich  they  have  two  blacksmiths' 
shops  constantly  in  operation,  a  Baw*mill 
capahU  of  cutting  three  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber every  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  larffe 
stamping  and  crushing  machine,  ninety  by 
twenty-hve,  erected  at  a  cost  d  812,000.  A 
ctount^,  once  deemed  poor  and  unproductivt. 


now  seems  destined  to  prove  the  richest  in 
the  world.  The  vague  accounts  of  the  early 
French  travellers,  Charlevoix  and  Father 
Hennepin,  and  a  host  of  voyageurs,  of  the 
existence  of  copper  on  the  south  side  of 
Lase  Superior,  a  century  since^  and  of  iu 
bein^  converted  by  the  early  Catholic  missi- 
onaries at  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  Macki- 
naw into  candlesticks,  crosses  and  censers, 
and  by  the  aboogiaes  of  the  country  at  a  still 
earlier  dav  into  bracelets  and  other  rude  or- 
naments, having  now  been  brought  to  confir- 
mation by  the  scientific  exertions  of  Doug- 
lass Houghton,  a  name  beloved  by  the  geolo- 
gists of  our  country,  to  vrhom  the  interests  of 
natural  science  in  the  West  have  been  great- 
ly indebted.  The  old  trap  rocks,  in  the  lan^ 
guage  of  the  poet, 

'*  Tbst  Mem  a  fragment  of  tome  mighty  waH. 
Biult  by  the  band  that  faahiontd  the  old  worid. 
To  separate  the  nationa^and  thrown  down 
When  ttie  flood  drdwned  them,' 

are  as  familiar  to  the  geologist  of  Michigan 
•*  as  household  words." 

By  a  perseverance  undaunted  and  an  am- 
bition unconquerable,  amid  hardships  in  the 
field  and  in  coasting  the  iron  bound  shore  of 
our  great  Northern  sea,  he  has  succeeded  in 
developing  the  true  character  of  the  upper 
peninsula  of  Michigan  and  making  its  miner- 
al wealth  known  to  the  world.  Unlike  ths 
fruitless  toil  of  years  wasted  by  the  noble 
Alexandrian  in   searching  after  the  philoso- 

Eher's  stone,  he  may  exclaim  "  Eureka" — I 
ave  found  it. 


The  Traitor  Arnold. — At  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  ac- 
companied the  roval  army  to  England.  *'The 
contempt  that  followed  him  through  life,^ 
says  an  elegant  writer,  '<  is  illustrated  by  the 
speech  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  who,  perceiving 
Arnold  on  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  and 
near  his  person,  as  he  addressed  his  par- 
liament, declared  on  his  return  to  the 
House  ofCommons,  that  however  gracious  the 
lan^age  he  had  heard  from  the  throne,  his 
indignation  could  not  but  be  highly  excited, 
at  beholding,  as  he  had  done,  his  majesty 
supported  by  a  traitor.*'  On  another  occasion 
Lord  Surrey,  rising  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  perceiving  Arnold  in  the  gal- 
lery, sat  down,  exclaiming,  *«  I  wUl  not  speak 
while  that  man,  pointing  to  him,  is  in  the 
house.*'    He  died  in  London,  June  14,  1801.' 


Our  Plan  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  Seeds, 
dfC — The  New  York  Observer,  Recorder, 
&c.,  notice  with  approbation  the  plan  we 
have  adopted  for  the  supplying  cf  useful 
seeds  to  persons  of  taste  and  public  spirit  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  with  the  information 
necessary  to  dhrect  thdr  proper  planting  and 
cuknre.' 
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WINTER. 

Stern  old  winter  has  come  again, 
Wiih  the  wind*,  and  frosts,  and  snowt ; 

And  the  sleigh-bells  ring  a  merry  peal, 
As  the  gay  steed  freely  goes. 

Stem  old  winter  has  come  a^ain ; 

And  his  breath  speaks  of  joy  and  health, 
As  it  calls  to  the  cbeek  the  rosy  tint, 

Unbought  by  the  miser's  wealth. 

Stem  old  winter  has  come  again, 

And  wasting  fevers  flee, 
And  the  crimson  streams  of  life  bound  on. 
With  renewed  energy. 

He  comes  again ;  and  the' blazing  wood 

Of  the  love-encircled  hearth, 
And  the  merry  tale,  and  song  and  jest 

Excite  the  harmless  mirih. 

Yet  who  can  tell  the  many^  sweets 

That  follow  winter's  train  ? 
For  friends,  who  severed  long  haTe  been. 

Now  meet  in  love  again ; 

And  the  kindly  greeting  now  is  heard. 

As  one  by  one  they  come. 
To  encircle,  on<fe  again  on  earth. 

The  hearth  of  their  childhood's  home. 

Then  hail !  all  hail !  thou  stout  old  friend ; 

Though  thy  breath  at  times  be  keen, 
And  thy  outward  form  uncouth  and  rough. 

Right  warm  is  thy  heart  I  ween. 

But  hark  thee,  friend,  when  thy  snows  de- 
scend, 
And  thy  winds  in  anger  roar. 
Whatever  be  the  fate  of  the  proud  and  great. 
Oh,  spare  the  infirm  and  poor ! 

LEO  XIV. 


Fascinating  Power  of  Snakes. — Mr. 
George  Fuller,  writing  from  Pomona,  S.  C, 
states,  that  on  the  29ih  ult.,  he  found  a 
large  black  snake,  about  six  feet  long,  which 
had  a  half-grown  rabbit  by  the  head,  in  the 
act  of  swallowing  it.  The  snake  was  killed, 
and  Mr.  F.  gives  this  account  of  what  fol- 
lowed :  '^  As  soon  as  I  struck  the  snake,  on 
looking  back  I  saw  the  rabbit  coming  up, 
and  it  stopped  immediately  at  the  dead 
snake's  head.  I  moved  it  away  four  or  five 
yards  wiih  my  foot,  but  it  returned  instantly 
to  the  snake's  head.  I  then  moved  the 
snake,  and  the  rabbit  still  pursued  it,  and  I 
left.  About  6,  P.  M.,  I  returned  to  the 
place,  together  with  all  my  pupils,  and  the 
rabbit  remained  in  the  identical  position  in 
which  I  had  left  it  My  son  moved  it  again, 
but  it  immediately  returned  to  its  post  at  the 
snake's  head,  still  charmed  by  the  continu- 


ing spells  of  the  dead  serpent.  I  returned 
to  the  spot  the  next  morning,  but  eould  fiod 
no  tmce  of  the  rabbit." 

We  have  a  snake  story  to  tell,  too,  which 
corroborates  the  foregoing.  Several  years 
ago,  we  happened  to  make  one  of  a  pic-nic 
party  on  the  grounds  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Ex-king  of  Spain,  near  Bordentown,  New 
Jersey.  While  wandering  through  the 
shady  avenues,  our  attention  was  arrested 
by  the  piteous  tones  of  a  bird.  On  looking 
up,  we  soon  discovered  the  bird,  and  the 
cause  of  its  peculiar  noise.  In  the  crotch 
of  a  cedar,  about  twelve  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  a  large  black  snake,  with  his  head  ex* 
tended  along  a  limb  of  the  tree,  lying  per- 
feclly  motionless.  A  cat-bird  was  fluttering 
in  great  apparent  agony  a  few  feet  in  front 
of  him,  at  times  approaching  very  near  hun 
and  then  retreating  backwards  beyond  the 
extremity  of  the  limbs  of  the  tree.  All  the 
while,  the  bird  shrieked,  and  screamed  and 
fluttered,  as  if  feeling  a  sense  of  imminent 
danger  from  which  it  had  not  the  power 
to  extricate  itself.  We  watched  it  until  our 
sympathies  overcame  our  curiosity,  and  then 
knocked  the  snake  out  of  the  tree  with  a 
club.  We  killed  him,  and  threw  hia  car- 
case on  a  monument  a  short  distance  from 
the  tree.  We  left  the  place,  and  on  return* 
ing  thither  an  hour  afterwards,  were  greatly 
surprised  to  perceive  the  cat-bird  sitting  on 
the  monument,  close  to  the  dead  body  of 
the  snake.  How  long  it  remained  there  we 
do  not  know,  as  we  did  not  return  to  the 
place  again. — Louisville  Jour. 

Remahk. — In  a  former  ntnnber  we  in- 
serted another  story,  of  a  traveller  killing 
a  snake  in  the  act  ,of  charming  a  squirrel. 
The  latter  died  on  killing  the  former,  al- 
though no  violence  was  done  to  it 
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SKBTCH  OP  THE  JESUITS. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year    1845, 
which  we  have  just  seen  brought  to  its 
close,  some  of  the  n\o«t  important  in  lin- 
jope  have  been  brought  about  by  the  Jesu- 
its^ and,  among  those  which  the  n«w  year 
4r  t6  present  lo  our  view,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
•umed  that  they  will  have  a  considerable 
share.      "The  Society  of  Jesus,"  from 
which  hey  as  members  derive  their  name, 
is  so  peculiar  in  its  origin,  plan  and  his- 
tory, that  long  study  is  necessary  fully  to 
understand  them;  while  there  is  so  much 
in  them  that  contradicte   the  observations 
and  experience  of  our  countrymen,  accus- 
tomed only  to    American  Protestant    so- 
ciety, that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  bring  a 
common  mind  to  believe  some  of  the  sim- 
plest and  best  authenticated  truths  relating 
to  the  subject. 

The  figure  on  the  preceding  page  is  an 
accurate  representation  of  a  Jesuit,  and  in  a 
most  chara:eristio  position.  He  has  a  ter- 
restrial globe  before  him,  with  both  con- 
tinents thickly  marked  with  crosses,  to  in- 
dicate  the  points  occupied  by  institutions  or 
members  of  his  Order,  either  openly  or 
secretly.  With  the  dress  and  aspect  of  a 
man  educated  from  childhood  by  those  in* 
sidious,  and  too  successful  misleaders  of 
the  human  mind,  and  perverters  of  the 
human  soul,  he  stands  lost  in  deep  medita- 
tion, on  some  project  for  an  extension  of 
that  system  of  corruption  atKl  rum  to  which 
he  is  devoted* 

We  wish  to  give  the  present  number  of 
our  magazine  a  somewhat  general  charac- 
ter, while  we  enliven  it  with  an  unusual 
variety  of  prints;  and  have  chosen  our 
frontispiece  as  one  of  the  most  appropriate, 
considering  the  importance  to  which  the 
Jesuits  have  again,  risen  among  the  prin- 
cipal actors  on  the  scene  of  the  world. 
Our  print  is  one  from  the  late  work  of 
Eug^e  Sue,  which  first  i^peared  a  few 
months  ago  in  France^  and  has  been  exten- 
sively read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantb, 
with  such  effect  among  his  countrymen,  in- 
deed, that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesaits  is 
generally  attributedio  its  influence.     Being 


♦ 


a  work  of  fiction,  although  containing 
many  truths,  we-  have  never  read  "  The 
Wandering  jew ;"  but,  havmg  been  struck 
with  the  figure  we  have  inserted,  we  were 
gratified  to  procure  the  fine  cut  to  present 
our  readers  with  the  best  portrait  of  a  Jesuit  | 
we  have  ever  met  with. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  be- 
fere  given  some  important  jgcts  illucidating 
the  influence  swayed  by  the  Jesaits  in 
Rome,  their  measures  for  gaining  and  keep- 
ing up  thisir  surprising  influaice  over  the 
young,  (see  American  Penny  Magazine, 
pages  524,  548,  dsc.,)  and  in  the  suoceeBive 
extracts  we  have  given  from  the  work  on 
St.  Filumena,  we  flatter  ourselves,  we  have 
given  to  some  of  our  readers  important 
light  on  their  modes  of  imposing  upon  the 
poor  credulous  people  «sf  diflerent  natioos, 
whom  they  dupe  by  millions. 

We  will  add  here  a  few  extracts  from 
the  **  Secreta  Monita,'*  or  "  Secret  lostmc- 
tions  of  the  Jesuits,"  their  private  inannal, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  their  precautions, 
became  known  to  the  world  afier  their  con- 
duct had  been  so  long  known,  that  they 
scarcely  needed  such  evidence. 

In  a  >vork  in  the  British  Museum,  print- 
ed nt  Venice,  in  1596,  and  entitled,  For- 
mida  diversarum  Provisionum  a  Qaspart 
Passarello  summo  studio  in  unum  eMectm^ 
et  per  Ordiium  in  suis  Locis  annotatiB —  | 
these  Secreta  Monita  are  found,  in  menu-  ^ 
script,  at  the  end,  and  appear  evidently  to  ( 
have  been  entered  therem  by  a  Jesuit  for  ^ 
his  own  private  use.  They  contam  the  j 
solemn  caution,  at  the  close,  that  they  be  > 
carefully  guarded,  and  communicated  but  i 
to  few,  and  those  only  the  weU-iried  mep  j 
bers  of  the  Society  j  and  also  the  in-  J 
junction,  that  they  must  be  denied  to  he  ike  ^ 
Rules  of  the  Society,  if  eter  they  should  I 
be  imputed  to  it        ^  \ 

There  was  an  English  editi<m  of  this  t 
work  printed  in  1658.  The  statemoit  pre-  ; 
Sx^  to  that  edition  afiirms,  that  wbea  ; 
Christian.  Duke  of  Brunsunekj  took  pes-  J 
session  of  Paderbom,  in  WestphaliA,  he 
seized  on  the  Jesuits'  CJollege  there,  aad 
gave  their  Library,  together  with  all  their 
collection  of  manuscripts  to  the  CapuehinSj 
who  discovered  the  Secreta  Monita  among 
the  -archives  of  the  Rector,  and  thai  other 
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copies  were  also  found  at  Prague  and  else* 
where. 

The  learned  and  exeelleiit  Dr.  Compton^ 
Bishop  of  London,  published  an  English 
translation  of  the  work,  in  1669.  The  well 
known  character  of  that  prelate  is  a  suffi- 
cient  pledge  that  h^  would  never  have  given 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  work  of  doubt- 
ful authority,  or  whkh  was  adapted  to  mis- 
lead the  public 

The  Editors  of  the  *«  Christian  Observer," 
who  are  well  known    to  be  learned  and 
pious  members  of  the  established  Church 
of  kngla'nd,  in   the   14th  Vol.   of  their 
work,  pages  168,  and  169,  speak  of  this 
work  in  the  following  language : — "  It  has 
already  been  intimated,  that  had  the  crimes 
charged  upon  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  been 
chargeable  rather  Upon  the  spirit  of  the 
times  than  upon  the  institution ;  had  they 
originated  rather  in  the  vices  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, connected  with  this  Society,  than 
in  the  genius  of  the  Order  itself;  had  they 
been  rather  the  accidental  than  the  neces* 
sary  fruits  of  its  constitution,  we  might 
have  deemed  it  richt  to  say  less  on  the 
subject. — But  the  fact  appears  to  be,  that, 
taking  human  nature  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety as  they  are,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
such  aa  order  could  exist  in  die  world,  and 
such  consequences  not  arise.     But  this  is  a 
matter  of  proof   rather  than  of  assertion ; 
and  we  will,  therefore,  begin  by  laving  be- 
hre  oar  readers  some  account  of  the  Bo* 
ciety,   drawn  partly  from  accredited  his- 
torical authorities,    and    partly  from  the 
^Seereta  Monita,"  or  the  hidden  Rules  of 
the  oi^er ; — ^rules  carefully  concealed  du- 
ring that  long  period,  in  which  men  felt  the 
blow,  without  seeing  the  hand  which  struok 
it  J — rules  the  discovery  of  which,  at  once 
armed    all    Europe  against  the    Society. 
The  first  copy  of  the  *'  Secreta  Monita" 
was  discovered  in  the  Jesuit's  College  at 
Paderborn,  in  Westphalia ;  and  a  second 
at  Prague.    A  Preface  directs  that  they 
shall  be  communicated,  even  to  the  initiatedf, 
with  tbe  utmost  caution ;  and  as  the  result 
of  personal  experience,  not  as  the  written 
rules  of  the  Order.     And  in  the  case  of 
their  filing  into  the  hands  of  strangers, 
"  they  nmst  be  positively  denied  to  be  the 
roles  of  the  Society."    The  Rules  of  the 
Order  were   not  complied  by  the  foun- 
der of  the  institution :  they  were  enlarged 
and  perfected  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished followers  of  Loyola ;  and.  in  par* 
ticnlar,  Lainez  m  supposed  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  <<  Secreta  Monita.''- 


The  Editors  of  the  Christian  Observer  then 
proceed  to  five  large  extracts  fmn  the 
work,  as  exhibiting,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  entire  confidence,  the  real  principlea'of 
the  Jeauil& 

The  celebrated  work,  entitled,  «  The 
ProteMant,'*  published  in  a  series  of  peri- 
odical Essays,  at  Gkugow,  in  iforth 
Britain,  in  the  years  1818,  1819,  1820. 
and  1821,  in  4  Vols.,  octavo,  is  regarded 
with  deep  respect  by  all  who  are  acquaint^ 
ed  with  It.  The  editor  and  author  waa  a 
Mr.  McGatin,  a  Ruling  Elder,  of  distin* 
guisbed  talents  and  information  in  that 
city.  Of  this  woik,  the  Rev.  Robsrt 
HaItL,  whose  praise  for  vigor  of  mind,  eru- 
dition, and  eloquence  is  in  all  the  Churchea 
of  Qre<U  Britain,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States — speaks  decisively,  as  containing 
the  fullest  delineation  of  the  Popish  sys- 
tem, and  the  most  powerful  confutation  of 
its  principles,  in  a  popular  style,  of  all 
works  he  had  ever  seen.  **  Whoever,"  he 
adds,  "  wishes  to  see  Popery  drawn  to  the 
life,  in  its  hideous  wickedness  and  defer* 
mity,  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  die 
pages  of  that  writer."  Amonff  the  nu- 
merous authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  McGAvnrf 
the  "  Secreta  Monita"  find  a  conspicuous 
place.  He  alludes  to  the  fiict,  that  the 
Jesuits  themselves  pronounce  the  work  a 
forgery  of  their  enemies  ;  but  he  considers 
the  evidence  m  support  of  its  authenticity 
as  admitting  of  no  reasonable  <}uestioii| 
and  makes  large  extracts  from  it,  m  proof 
of  his  allegatione. 

CHAP.  L 

How  the  SociETT  must  behave  themsehu 
tohen  they  begin  any  new  foundation, 

1.  It  will  be  of  great  importanoa  §m 
the  rendering  our  miembera  agreeable  la 
the  inhabitanU)  of  the  place  wbeee  th^ 
design  their  settlement,  to  set  forth  the  end 
of  the  Society,  fai  the  manner  prescribed 
by  our  statutes,  which  lay  down,  that  the 
society  ought  as  diligeutly  to  seek  occa- 
aionaof  doing  good  to  their  neighbort,  as 
to  themselves;  wherefore,  let  t£sm  widi 
humility  discharge  the  meanest  offices  ia 
the  hospitals,  frequently  visit  the  si^  tlM 
poor,  and  the  prisoners,  and  readily  and  io- 
diflerently  take  the  confessions  of  all#  dtat 
the  novelty  of  such  uncommon  and  iifr 
fusive  charity,  may  excite  in  the  pdocipij 
inhabitants,  an  admiration  of  our  condu,cL 
and  forcibly  draw  them  into  an  afllbctioi  ^ 
for  us. 

{To  he  eontinMod,') 


^ 
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',  ^e  ttniDg*  appendogef  o{  thi*  pkni  tiie 
perfect  cups,  wiikirelifoiniediida;  ind,  died 
viih  waiei,  oMj  BUike  «  eatual  obserrer  u 
one  of  the  most  cunoui  and  wonderiol  pro- 
ductioDB  <rf  the  vegetable  kJDgdom.  Yet 
we  c«D  auure  him,  that  a  Utile  nttentioa 
ma;  enable  him  to  discovei  specimeas  of  a 
plant  no  lets  curious,  and  much  reaem- 
bling  it  Id  thcM  caiicnu  cup-like  appen> 
Hfm,  frowaig  wild  in  manr  a  maisliy  piece 
flf  gmmd  in  OBT  own  land,  and  perhaps  in 
kla  own  BrighboThood. 

IT  we  had  the  power,  we  ceitainly  should 
hare  the  disposiuoo,  to  preaeot  to  our  lead- 
ers, from  week  to  week,  some  of  the  iium»- 
lous  tMaotiful  and  eurious  productions  of  the 
aarth,  eapeeiaUy  of  our  own  Taiiooi  toils, 
«liiaAt«B  and  aitnationt.  together  with  spee^ 
MCos  &om  the  other  kingdoms  of  nalore. — 
B«t  ttw  spring  will  soon  begin  to  approach  ; 
m  we  have  more  reliance  on  the  atcrac- 
lieas  oftbe  fields,  than  on  our  awn  abilities  to 
cwnkeo  Interest,  hj  the  iroper/eci  arts  ofJe- 

I  picting  imd  describing. 

I      The    Chinese  Piwher   Plant    (Nepwiihea 


Distil latoria,)  grows  eitensirely  in  the  Eatt  J 
Indies,  and  it  an  eretgreen  of  some  toe. — 
Tlie  leaf  grows  from  ibe  tree  without  a  peti- 
ole, or  leaf-ttalk,  and  th«  midrib  it  lengiheB-  | 
ed  imo  a  tendril,  six  m  eight  inehea,  the  let* 
ler  part  of  which  is  enlarged  and  iorms  a 
cup,  niuaJly  containing  nearly  halTn  pint  of  ( 
pore  water:  Whether  this  ia  designed  m  a  ) 
leterroir  for  the  supply  of  the  plant  with  | 
moisture,  orforthebeneGt  of  animalecrmeo,  ! 
it  ia  not  eaty  to  ascertain  :  bdt  the  dmnght  ( 
of  crystal  drops  which  it  aeems  to  proffer  to  [ 
the  ihiisiy  passenger,  is  oflen  accepted  with  \ 
joy  by  the  wny>wora  tiaveller,  and  by  the  i 
wily  monkey,  who  ha*  seuae  enough  to  UA  \ 
the  little  lid,  jtnd  drink  from  hia  bTorita  J 
tankarJ.  } 

The  Pitcher  Plant  of  our  conntry  is  called  [ 
in  some  places  the  aide^addle  flowec,  nliho'  C 
ihit  name  is  leu  appropriate.  It  ia  known  | 
in  botsny  as  the  Saraeenia,  from  Oi.  Saniia  J 
of  Quebec,  who  sent  a  specimw  to  Earc^  s 
mboui  the  year  1753.  The  plant  isonly  abMI  \ 
a  fool  in  heighi  and  bears  a  peculiar  Bows  ) 
of  a  pnT|rfe  color.     The  leaves,  which  we  ( 
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ibnned  like  inyerted  lM>lkMr  eooes,  vtand  sMIe 
by  side  round  the  centre,  and  contain  about  t 
gill  of  water  or  Ie8»,  except  when  they  have 
been  bored  through  by  some  insect.  They 
are  probably  filled  by  the  rain  and  dew, 
which  may  be  received  and  directed  in  by  the 
end  of  the  leaf. 


New  Ice  Breaking  Machine. — A  machine 
for  the  parpose  of  oreaking  the  ice   in  our 
harbors  ana  navigable  rivers  has  been  invent- 
ed by  Mr.   P.  Taber,  of  44   Maiden  Lane, 
whicn  promises  to  be  extremely  serviceable. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  placed  trans- 
versely across  the  bows  of  a  boat,  and  armed, 
at  regular   intervals,  with  ponderous  ham- 
mers of  a  peculiar  construction,  which,  as  the 
cylinder  revolves,  fall  successively  upon  the 
ice  in  advance  of  the  boat,  crushing  it  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  a  free  passage.    The  ham- 
mers, which   are   intended   to   be  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  weighing  several  hundred 
pounds    each,  are  attached  to  flanges  upon 
the  cylinder  by  a  Joint  or  hinge,  which  pre- 
vents the  stroke  ^om  operating  as  a  dead 
stroke  upon  the  machinery,  and  are  calcula- 
ted to  make^  by  means  of  a  chain  band  driven 
by  the  engme  of  the  boat,  forty  revolutions 
per  minute.    Immediately  in  advance  of  the 
paddle  wheels  are  another  set  of  similar  ham- 
mers, oparating  in  the  same  manner,  and  with 
this  apparatus  Mr.  Taber  thinks  he  can  pro- 
gress, through  ten  inches  thick,  at  the  rate 
of  eiffht  miles  per  hour.    The  plan  seems  a 
feasible  one,  and  we  learn  that  several  scien- 
tific and  practical  gentlemen  have  given  it 
their  decided  approbation.    The  cost  of  affix- 
ing this  machinery  to  a  common  boat  is  esti- 
mated at  less  than  $6,000;  and  if  it  performs 
'  what  Mr.  T.  is  sanguine  it  will,  the  mventio- 
I  will  prove  invaluable. — N.  Y.  News, 

I        The   Whaiing  Business, — The  complete 

I  failure  of  the  whaling  business  in  our  port 

)  is  a  misfortune  much  to  be  regretted.    Some 

»  other  places,  which  commenced  the  experi- 

I  ment  at  the  same  time  it  was  undertaken 

)  here,  have  had  almost  unbounded  success. — 

>  The  little  town  of  New  London  has  gained 

[  in  popttlatioa  lixty-five  per  cent,  during  the 

)  last  five  years.    New  Bedford  and  New  Lon^ 

I  don,  both  engaged  in  the  same  business,  are 

(  said  to  be  the  two  wealthiest  cities  in  the 

I  United  States;    their  property  and  capital 

I  baiag  upwards  of  91000  each  to  every  man« 

^  woman  and  child  of  their  population.    New 

}  London  already  ranks  a^  the  second  whaling 

I  port  in  the  world.    In  addition  lo  her  coast- 

f  mg  tonnage,  she  has  some  ninety  to   one 

f  hUttdrtd  shipa  and  tenders,  many  of  which 

[  are  of  the  largest  size,  now  engaged  in  this 

\  business.    The  united  burden  is  not  far  from 

I  thirty  thousand  tons,  which   is  twice  that  of 

I  either  Charleston,  l^vannah  or  Mobile  ;  and 

f  thair  value  together  with  their  outiits  and  in- 

vettmanu  ia*  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000000. 


And  she  is  still  and  rapidly  addinff  mora 
hhifB  to  those  already  possessed,  and  multi- 
plymg  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  this 
warfare  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 

This  business,  with  its  rapid  and  prosper- 
ous growth,  brings  to  the  city  lan^e  numbers 
of  sailors,  and  with  them  many  ofthetr  vices. 
But,  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser 
states,  their  moral  condition  is  not  neglected. 
Able  and  faithful  preaching  is  provKied  for 
them.  The  monthly  concert  of  prayer  for 
them  is  always  attended  by  numbers  and  with 
interest.  Almost  every  snip  that  sails  from 
the  place  goes  on  strictly  temperance  princi- 
ples, and  most  of  them  are  supplied  by  their 
owtaers,  with  choice  and  well  selected  libra- 
ries for  the  sailors.  A  "  sailors*  home"  al- 
ready is,  or  is  soon  to  be  provided  for  them. 
And  an  admirable  custom  is  kept  up  by  some 
of  the* ship  owners  "of  havmg  divine  ser- 
vice on  board  their  ships  the  last  Sabbath 
they  remam  in  port,  ihus  sending  forth  the 
vessels  with  their  hardy  crews,  on  a  voyage 
of  two,  three  or  four  years,  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  man  of  God,  and  hallowed 
by  religious  influences.** — Salem  Gazelle, 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days,** — The 
Nashville  papers  ^ive  an  account  o!  the  skele- 
ton of  a  human  being,  eighteen  feet  in  length, 
or  heighs  when  he  was  alive,  and  wf^ighing 
about  1500  lbs.  It  was  found  in  Willkmson 
county,  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  in  perfect  preservation.  The 
bones  of  one  thigh  and  leg  measure  six  feet 
SIX  inches,  the  head  capable  of  holding  about 
a  bushel,  the  eye-sockets  about  the  size  of  a 
large  cofiee  cup,  and  the  teeth  weighing  from 
three  and  a  halif  to  six  pounds.  A  doctor  is 
engaged  in  puttmg  the  skeleton  together* 
which  will  soon  be  ready  for  exhibition. 

A  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Wellmgton 
is  io  progress,  and  is  soon  to  grace  the  west 
end  of  London.  A  part  of  the  horse  is  alrea- 
dy cast,  and  a  pompous  description  of  (he 
^eration  is  given  in  the  English  pai>ers. — 
The  metal  ran  into  a  large  pit  wherein  the 
mould  was  depoaited.  The  whole  seventeen 
tons»  for  this  part  of  the  horae,  was  nm  an 
half  an  hour,  in  an  even  How.  Five  weeka  • 
are  required  for  the  mads  to  be  sufficiently 
fixed  and  cooled,  during  which,  it  is  said,  the 
artists  will  be  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense 
as  to  the  result  (Mf  the  operation.  The  two 
principal  workmen  employed  on  the  oceasioa 
were  frenchmen  ;  and  this,  the  English  jour- 
nals speak  of  as  a  **  curious"  circumstance. 
<*  They  stirred  up  tbaHquid  metal,'*  they  say, 
'*  with  perfect-nonchalance,  apparently  Kaed*  • 
less  about  its  originally  having  beeoeaoaoik. 
taken  from  the  armies  of  their  country,  in  or-  . 
der  to  form  a  statue  of  Wellington.!* 

M 

The  Government  of  the  Duchy  of  SaKa* 
Coburg  haajust  published  a  decree,  dedatinff 
that  in  future  the  sittings  of  the  States  win 
be  public 
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AltlKncli  wc  Dave  girm  MiiiMrom  notioM 
I  cf  tbm  a^M  cf  anfrntlB,  Mpeeially  of  ib«  bn- 
B  trjt,  in  mny  of  oar  magazines  between 
I  nUmbcTi  22  and  30, -we  hardly  need  to  appre- 
I  hnd  that  oar  reader*  on  yet  dMiri  that  we 
I  akmld  wboUr  abandon  that  hnportant  and 
I  cApteaa  topics  Some  of  ibem  may  find  it 
vaefal  lo  examine  themielrea  en  the  oatnea, 
nature  aad  utn  of  the  aeverai  parta  of  ibat 
>  eum»  and  eemplez  organ,  bere  eihibiredtu 
',  vitw  wHb  great  diaiiociQeM  in  a  magniSed 
I  aketch,  referriog  to  aome  of  tbe  paasagea 
'  sbore  allnded  to.  Without  repealing  them, 
I  w«  will  add  here  a  few  Tcmarka  on  the  po- 
I  Mm  of  the  eyea,  and  certain  other  poioli 
'  worthy  of  eooaidermtioii,  which  we  exinci 


from  Richerand's  "  Elements  of  PhynoloOTi* 
chapter  7,  tecttoo  105,  &c.  \ 

"  The  eyct,  the  aeat  of  sight,  are  so  placed 
aa  to  command  a  great  extent  of  olgecta  at 
once,  and  encloted  In  two  bony  caritiee, 
known  by  the  name  of  orbits.  The  bsM  af 
these  carities  is  forwarda,  and  akqiad  aUiq*«> 
ly  outwards ;  so  that  their  oatward  adv,  not 
being  BO  long  as  ibe  others,  the  ball  of  the 
eye  aupported  on  that  aide  only  by  aoft  paita 
may  be  directed  ootwards,  and  take  cagai-  [ 
zaace  of  object!  placed  on  one  aide,  withoat  | 
ibe  neeeaaity  of  turning  the  head.  < 

In  proportion  as  we  descend  from  mwi  ia 
iha  scale  of  animated  beings,  tba  ahape  of    : 
the  base  (rf*  the  orbits  beeorae*  more  and  iDaie 
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oblique ;  the  eyet  cease  to  be  directed  for- 
ward; in  short,  the  external  side  of  the 
socket  disappears,  and  the  sight  is  directed 
entirely  outward.  Thus,  as  the  physiognomy 
derives  its  principal  character  from  the  eyes, 
its  expression  is  absolutely  changed.  In  cer- 
tain animals  very  fleet  in  running,  such  as  the 
hare,  the  lateral  situation  of  the  organ  of  vi- 
sum prevents  them  fVom  seeing  small  objects 
placed  directly  before  them ;  hence,  those 
animals,  when  closely  pursued,  are  so  easily 
caught  In  the  snares  laid  for  them. 

The  more  or  less  dark  color  of  the  hairs  of 
the  eyebrows  renders  that  projection  very 
well  adapted  to  diminish  the  effect  of  too 
vivid  a  light,  by  absorbing  part  of  its  rays. — 
H^nte  we  depress  the  eyebrows,  by  knitting 
them  transversely,  in  passing  fVora  the  dark 
into  a  place  strongly  illuminated,  which 
causes  an  uneasy  sensation  to  the  organ  of 
tight.  Hence,  likewise,  the  custom  which 
frevmils  with  some  southern  nations,  whose 
eyebrows  are  shaded  with  thicker  and  darker 
hairSy  of  blackening  them^  that  they  may 
stall  better  aaawer  the  purpaae  for  which 
thoy  ftT9  Hitended.  « 

The  eyelids  are  two  moveable  curtains, 
plaoed  befture  the  eyes,  which  they  alternately 
sorer  and  uncover.  It  was  requisite  that 
they  should  be  on  tbe  stretch,  and  yet  capa- 
ble pt  free  motion.  Now  both  these  ends 
are  aecompUshed  by  the  tarsal  cartilages, 
wlueh  are  situated  idl  along  their  free  edges, 
and  of  the  muscles  which  enter  into  their 
structure.  The  cellular  tissue  which  unites 
the  thin  and  delicate  skin  of  the  eyelids, to 
the  muscular  fibres,  eontainsi  instead  of  a 
eatttitgnf  fat,  which  would  have  impeded  its 
BQotion,  a  gelatinous  lymph,  which,  in  excess, 
constitutes  the  oedima  of  the  eyelids.  The 
tisstte  of  the  eyelids  is  not  absolutely  opaque» 
siaoe^  even  when  strongly  drawn  tog^her, 
and  cofmpletely  covering  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
one  may  still  discern,  through  their  texture, 
light  from  darkness.  On  this  account  light 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  causes  of 
anrafcefting;  aad  it  is  of  importance  to  keep 
ia  the  dark  patienu  fetigned  by  want  of 
sleep. 

The'  removal,  of  the  eyelids,  (a  mode  of 
punishment  in  use  among  the  ancients,  espe- 
cially tbe  Carthaginians,)  ia  followed  of 
necessity  by  want  of  sleep.  The  fluids  are 
determined  to  the  afiJscted  organ*  which  soP 
fers  fhim  incessant  irritatioa;  the  eyes  in 


flame ;  the  ioflammation  ^reads  towards  tl^e 
brain;  and  the  patient  expires  in  dreadful 
agony.  When  Ectropium  of  the  eyelid  un- 
covers a  small  part  of  the  ball  beneath  it^  the 
spot,  exposed  to  the  continual  action  of  tbe 
air  and  tight,  becomes  inflamed,  and  then 
coipes  on  an  ophthalmia,  which  can  be  eured 
only  by  drawing  close  together  the  sepftrated 
parts. 

The  tears  are  a  muco-serous  fluid,  rather 
heavier  than  distilled  water,  and  saltish, 
changing  to  a  green  color  vegetable  bhies, 
and  containing  soda,  muriate  and  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phate of  soda,  and  of  lime.  All  tbe  ^ine 
parts  amount  to  only  about  one  huadtadth 
part  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  the  organs  tbe  eyes  are  tbe  most  'tie- 
veloped  at  the  time  of  birth.  In  sleep,  the 
eyeballs  are  naturally  drawn  upwards.  —That 
is  the  state  of  rest.  In  faintness,  and  other 
cases  of  insensibility,  while  the  eyelids  are 
left  partly  open,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  this 
position  of  the  balls  a  symptom  of  agony* 
It  is  important  to  know  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea. 


^  Thefint  printing  press  in  our  country,^ 
The  first  printing  press  set  op  in  North 
America,  arrived  at  Boston  in  1638,  and  w«« 
put  in  operation  at  Cambridge.  The  first 
printing  press  in  Boston  was  established  in 
1667.  The  first  press  in  Pennsylvania,  was 
establMed  ia  1687,  in  Philadelphia,  or  ra- 
ther KensiMton,  near  thetr«e  and«r  whisk 
Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The 
first  newspaper  in  the  country  was  the  Boston 
News  Letter,  commenced  in  1704.  It  lived 
until  1770.  In  1719  theBostoa  Gctaette  waa 
established,  and  in  th«  sMoa  year  the  Pkia* 
delphia  Weekly  Mercury.  In  1721,  Jamea 
Franklin,  6enjan(kin  Franklin's  Brother,  com- 
menced tbe  publicanon  in  Boston,  of  the 
Ntw  Eaglmtd  Weekly  CoufwU.*'  A  file  of  tlna 
paper  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Mass. 
Historical  Society.  In  1725,  tne  first  news- 
paper, the  New  York  Gazette,"  was  com- 
nMUced  in  this  city  by  William  Bradfbrd.— 
There  vmas  no  daily  paper  pc^liahed  in  Nott 
York  until  after  the  devolution ;  aow  th#ci 
are  fifteen ! 


A  house  near  Westminster  Abbey,  In  which 
Caxton  printed  his  first  book,  fell  down  the 
other  day  to  the  great  eoDsieffnatio»  of  iIm 
inhabiiants.**J5h^*  pup. 


A  leuer  from  Naples  states^  that  th#  King 
has  given  permission  to  have  a  railway  con- 
structed from  C^pua  to  the  Roman  frontier, 
near  Caprano. 
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A  BAIXOON  IS  TUB  CLiOCIDS* 

Tkt  bMDtifnl  form  of  a  twUooo  made  oa 
tba  Boqimon  plan,  the  socceM  of  the  daring 
aironaui,  wiUi  theiDtereiiiogobserraiioiu  he 
aa  oppoitjnity  to  make,  mingled  with 
tha  awfal  Uioughl  of  moring  in  bo  frail  a  ve- 
liicl*  at  such  a  diBlaoce  fcom  the  earth, 
alwafi  Kodei  a  picture  like  ibia  an  object  of 
paealiai  atientiou.  After  all  the  attempts 
whkh  hare  been  made  to  improve  balloons, 
pwticularljr  so  as  lo  steer  ihem  at  will,  no 
material  change  has  yet  been  introduced,  in 
tht  form  or  appendages,  for  many  years. 

Among  tbe  most  daring  and  successful 
ftirafiauta  was  ooa  of  our  own  countrymeii, 
Hr.  Dorant,  who,  overcoming  many  obsia- 
clea,  succeeded  not  only  in  the  constra^iiou 
of  MVeral  balloons  with  his  own  hands,  but 
id  '"■fcing  ToyBges  in  (he  air  from  this  ciiy, 
twdre  91  fifteen  yean  ago.  Some  simple 
deacriptions  of  his  observations  made  in  the 
ooane  of  them,  gave  us,  we]  recollect,  mote 
debtita  ideas  of  certain  phenomena,  than  we 
tod  derived  from  asy  books  ve  bad  T«d  en 
OtillgMt. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  eaitb  beneath,"  said 
ha^  "  after  I  had  gained  a  considerable  height, 
was  that  of  a  baib,  the  surface  appearing  to 
ha  most  gradually  raised  on  all  sides  towards 
the  heiizoa.  The  difficulty  I  found  in  recog- 
BiUBg  plaeea,  was,  howerer,  grestei  than  I 
had  opeetad :  for  I  have  passed  over  places 
in  New  Jersey  familiar  to  me  in  childhood 
without  tecogsizing  them.  This  I  atiribule 
to  the  change  of  (he  poinl  of  view,  from  a 
btfinntal  lo  a  vertical  one. 

The  echoes  of  my  voice  from  (be  ground 
astwiahed  me  very  much.  On  seeing  two 
men  below,  I  called  out  (o  them:  'How  far 
ii  it  to  Aqaackaaock  1'  'Aquackaudclt!'  re- 
plied they,  in  a  tone  that  led  me  (o  think  they 


were  mocking  me;  and  I  addreaaed  them 
several  times,  and  as  often  besird  perfect 
echoes  of  my  own  voice,  before  I  sospected 
the  origin  of  the  aound  that  reached  nxj 
ears,  being  much  vexed  at  their  suppcaed  aa- 
kindoeBS  and  impertiaeace." 

The  clearness  with  which  the  awne 
geatleroao  described  bis  various  atiuatioaa 
while  in  the  air,  and  the  measnte*  be  oTm 
took  to  rise,  to  descend,  to  catch  hia  atkcbon 
in  the  irees,  to  disengage  his  frail  bark  fiooi 
entanglement,  and  to  prevent  (he  kind  asaist- 
anis  (whom  tie  generally  met  with  wbererei 
be  came  to  (be  ground)  from  doing  injury  ia- 
stead  of  rendering  aid,  made  eveiT  iota-  ! 
view  with  bim  highly  interesting.  < 

Range.— Hia  enirj-  into  [he  City  of  Wcama,  ' 
so  celeorated  during  the  time  of  Lutber'a  E»  < 
formaiion,  is  described  by  the  late  foreign  ' 
journfllsas  truly  imposing.  It  is  said  (haine  | 
was  followed  by  ihuusannB  and  tens  of  iboo-  i 
sands,  who  greeted  bim  with  coniinaed  abea 
of  Juf .  Two  of  ibe  most  noble  citizcBs  (oi 
an  Israelite)  voluniarily  offered  their lesideai.  . 
for  a  place  of  worship,  where  the  Reformed  J 
Catholic  divine  ser^ieesbould  be  performed.  , 
The  inhabitants,  Catholics  and  IVoiesiaoia, 
undertook  lo  arrange  the  place,  and  Nteei 
ed  in  changinz  it  into  a  well-adomed  t 
pie,  with  galleries  and  other  aC 
liuw.  The  nimaber  of  pereoos  wialsi 
(eitd  wa*  so  large,  however,  (bat  it  in 
necessary  to  resort  to  another  expedient,  and   i 

on  ihe  very  day  of  il3  performance  r 

erected  in  (he  open  air,  in  which  i 
15.000  pereooi  could  lidteo  10  the  wotda  sp^ 
ken  tsa  (he  occasion  by  (he  great  RcAvaaa. 
and  which,  (bough  simple,  and  witho«t  aaj 
oratoTical  ornament,  were  very  imprceatve, 
and  produced  a  grea(  eB'ec(  <w  the  moliitnde, 
of  hia  bearers: 

Since  Luther's  time,  eneh  a  maltitode  cf 
people  never  assembled  here,  and  tfaoaaanda 
of  persons  will  now  spread  iJie  seed  of  i^ 
new  Church  far  and  wide.  It  waa  a.  moat 
interesting  sight  to  see  the  reformer  of  the 
19th  century  addreesiog  the  people  with 
overnhelmiiig  power,  in  the  very  maifce^ 
place  where  Lutber  did  to  three  hondjed 
years  before. 

At  Darmsiadt,  also,  great  crowds  assembled 
to  welcome  him,  where  lie  sddreased  them 
from  (he  balcony  of  the  hotel,  a  few  mimucs 
after  hia  arrival,  thanking  ihem  in  the  moM 
tender  expreiaioos,  for  (be  sympe^y  they 
evinced  for  the  cause  of  reform. 

Dock  Railway — It  is  proposed  10  lay  dowi 
in  Liverpool  rails  to  cross  the  docks  opoK 
moveable  bridges,  which  are  to  be  builr  of 
sufficient  Etrenglh.  Branches  are  lo  be  laid 
along  each  side  of  the  dock,  and  doable  lina 
will  run  imdev  the  sheds.  Tbe  workfia  lo  be 
perftMmed  by  hotaes. 
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WRECK  OP  THE  PEACOCK, 

Tbe  iloop  of  war  Peacock,  CapL  Hud-    < 
•OD,  one  ofouT  late    exploring  squadron  in     ? 
the  PaoiGo,  was  lost   at  Ibe  mouth  of  Co-     J 
lumbia  River,  as  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, by  one  of  those  miifottunes  which  ordi- 
nary care  and   skill  can  neither  avert  nor 
ibresee.    Our  print  is  copied  from  that  in 
the  -4th  volume  of  Lieutenant  Wilkes'  hio- 
lory  of  the  exploring  expedition,  tog;ether 
with  the  following  account  of  it,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Sailor's  Magazine  for  Janu- 
ary. 

The  ttibjeot  is  introduced  in  the  latter 
publication,  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
C.  Parker,  Minister  of  the  Floating  Chapel 
in  this  city,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  inter- 
esting aoconntof  a  Swedish  sailor,  who 
WM  one  ot  tt:e  orew  of  the  boat  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  Peacock,  after  she  had  driAed 
OD  a  sand  bar,  in  consequence  of  an  error  in 
the  chart,  which  gave  wrong  bearings. ,  In 
raaning  between  the  bar  and  beach,  four  or 
five  miles  distant,  while  the  sea  was  ex- 
ceedingly rough,  with  tremendous  surges 
rolling,  about  half  way  from  the  beach 
the  boat  was  struck  by  a  wave,  and  thrown 
over  endwise ;  and  althongh  he  beld  on  to 
the  bow  a  moment,  he  fell  upo6  one  of  the 
stem  benches,  broke  his  thigh,  and  was 
with  difficulty  draped  into  another  boat, 
and  taken  to  the  land.  There  ha  lay  in  a 
•Mt«  of  great  sa^nng,  ina  hot  erected  Jbr 


AND  LOSS  OF  A  BOAT, 
the  escaped  orew ;  and  this  and  other  nar- 
row rsca[es  from  death,  with  his  recolleo* 
lions  of  his  mother's  pious  instructions  in 
childhood,  appear  to  have  prepared  him  lo 
listen  to  the  faithful  admonitions  of  Mr. 
Parker,  whom  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
in  New  York. 

In  our  print  the  Peacock  is  seen  at  a 
distance,  aground,  where  she  lay  fast  sink, 
ing  in  the  sand,  which,  under  such  cironm- 
s'ances,  is  always  washed  ftom  beneath 
a  vessel,  and  thrown  around  it,  and 
finally  upon  it,  as  it  gradually  goes  down. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Lieut. 
Wilkes*  account: 

"  Towards  noon  the  breakers  again  in- 
creased and  the  sea  was  ^making  a  com- 
plete breach  in  all  directions  over  theahip, 
which  was  filling  ikst,  [he   water  having 

risen  above  the  level   of  the  bertfa-deck 

The  masts  were  cut  away  and  the  vessel 
lay  a  complete  wreck,  with  nothing  stand- 
ing but  the  stump  of  the  mizzen  mast. 

Lieutenant  Bmmans,  who  had  charge  of 
the  boats,  was  during  this  timo  using  every 
possible  exertion  to  make  a  third  trip,  but 
without  success ;  and  the  crews  of  the 
boats  were  the  anxious  witnesses  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  ship,  without  being  able  to  re- 
lieve tboae  im  board  from  their  perilous  aim- 
ation.  They  persevered,  however,  in  their 
fruitless  and  laborious  endeavors,  until  one 
of  the  boats  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lewis  the 
gunner,  was  thrown  end  over  end,  and  with 
Ber  crew  engnUed.    Lieutenant  Do  Haven 
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was  fortunately  close  at  hand,  and  suc- 
ceeded, at  last,  in  saving  those  on  board,  all- 
of  whom  were  injured,  and  one  of  them  se- 
verely, by  the  breaking  of  his  hip  bone. 

The  intense  excitement  both  of  those  in 
the  vessel  and  in  the  boats  t  this  mom  nt 
may  be  readily  imagined.  The  accident 
was  seen  from  the  ship.  Captain  Hudson 
was  satisfied  that  any  immediate  attempt  to 
relieve  them  and  his  companions  must  bo 
fruitless ;  and'  that  the  only  chance  that  re- 
mained, was  to  preserve  the  boats  for  a  f u  " 
ture  occasion.  He  therefore  ordered  tho 
ensign  to  be  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  mizzen 
mast,  for  a  signal  for  the  boats  to  return  to 
the  land  ;  which  was  obeyed  by  thom,  al- 
though with  the  feeling  that  they  were  aban- 
doning their  commander  and  those  with 
him  to  their  fate.  Those  on  board,  on  the 
other  han'd,  were  released  from  their  anxiety 
for  the  boats,  on  which  alone  they  could  de- 
pend for  being  relieved  if  the  wreck  should 
remain  together  for  a  few  hours.  Of  this, 
however,  the  wreck  was  far  from  promis- 
ing, amid  tho  struggle  between  the  \vaters 
of  the  great  river  (the  Columbia)  and  those 
of  the  mighty  ocean,  when  every  surge 
seemed  to  forebode  the  utter  disaolutioa  of 
the  fabric  of  the  ship. 

By  8  oVlock,  Lieutenant  Emmans  with 
the  boats  was  again  approaching  the  ship ; 
but  the  sea  was  still  too  rough  to  venture 
near  her ;  and  it  was  not  till  5  o'clock  that 
he  succeeded  in  getting  alongside,  when  the 
remaining  men  were  distributed  among  the 
boats,  and  embarked  in  good  order — Capt. 
Hudson  being  the  last  to  leave  the  ship. — 
•They  landed  in  Baker's  Bay — ^when  Capt. 
Hudson  was  received  by  the  other  officers 
and  men  with  three  hearty  cheers  the 
spontaneous  af&ction  of  their  admiration 
aiid  gratitude  for  the  courage  and  conduct 
\  he  had  exhibited  in  bis  efibrta  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ship,  and  in  finally  preserv- 
ing the  lives  of  all. 

The  exertions  of  the  oflScers  and  men  were 
not  yet  at  an  end  ;  for  some  faint  hopes 
were  entertained  that  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
perty might  still  be  saved  from  the  wreck, 
as  a  relief  in  their  utter  state  of  destitution  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  boats  were  de- 
spatched the  next  morning  at  day  break  to 
the  bar.  But  nothmg  vms  there  to  be  seen 
of  the  Peacock,  except  the  cap  of  her  bow- 
sprit, for  her  upper  deck  had  been  sepa- 
rated and  the  pieces  scattered  for  many 
miles  along  the  coast" 

Mining  Operations  of  the  Fb^nce-^ 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  works  Jbas 


\ 


just  published  the  report  of  the  works  of 
the  engineers  of  mines,  dsc,  during  the 
year  1844,  and  which  acquires  fresh  im- 
portance every  year  as  the  working  of 
mines  becomes  more  developed.  The  re- 
port, after  giving  a  detailed  list  of  the  de- 
partments in  which  the  mines  of  difierent 
metals  and  minerals  are  found  proceeds 
thus:—  9 

*'  The  number  of  mines  now  being  work- 
ed amoimts  to  446,  viz :  261  of  coal ;  143 
of  iron  ;   14  of  lead,   copper,  silver,  anti- 
n)ony,  and  manganese ;  16  of  bitumjnous 
minerals,  and  twelve  of  rock  salt     These 
works   give   employment  to   upwards   of 
83,880,  workmen.     The  duties  for  the  year, 
calculated  on  the  nett  produce,  amount  to 
369,003  francs,  l^ing  11,553  francs  more 
than  in  1843.     Several  quarries  of  while 
statuary  marble  have  been- opened  in  the 
departments  of  Ariege,  the  Aube,  Isere, 
and    the  Hautes   and   Basses    Pyrenees. 
The  quarry  of  St  Beat,  in   the    Hautes 
Pyrenees,  has,  in  particular,  furnished  an 
enormous  block  of  white  marble,  of  the 
first    quality,    for    an    equestrian    statue. 
Quarries  of  black  aad  gree&  marble  have 
been  ro-opencd  in  the  Hautes  Alps,  the 
Ariege,  the  Aube,  nnd  the  Isere,  to  supply 
materials  for  the  crypt  of  the  tomb  of  Na- 
poleon, in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 
*  Other  quarries  of  brown  and  green  nnar- 
ble   have  been  re-opened   in  the   Basses 
Pyrenees,  which    had  been  worked  with 
great  success  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY., 
and  have   furnished,  amongst  other  pro- 
ducts of  great  beauty,  twelve  oolumas  of 
ibur  metres  in  height  by  fifty-five  centi- 
metres in  diameter,  which  were    ordered 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  Museum 
of  Berlin,  and  have,  in  the  short  space  of 
two   months,  been   abstracted,  turned,  po* 
lishedi    and   completed,  at  the  exteqiuve 
marble  works  at  Bagnares  de   Bigi^re. 
Iron  works  have  of  late  acquired  great  ex- 
tension, and  several  important  improvements 
have  been  introduced  in  the  diiicrem  pro- 
cesses.    The  information  obtained  by  the 
superintending  exigineers,  as  to  the  roAon- 
facture  of  steam  engines  is  divided  under 
two  heads — first,  steam  engines  and  boilers 
used  on  land  ,*  and,  second,  those  used  on 
board  steam-vessels.    The  looomotivea  on 
railways  are  inoloded  in  the  first  oategety. 
In  the  filrst  class  we  find  6,350  steamboijm 
(5,613  of  which  are  made  in  France)  in 
use  in  1943;   out   of  this   number,  1,698 
afibrded  steam  for  difierent  purposes,  and 
4,052  supplied  3,369  steam  engines,  6tt  at 
vhiob  were  of  bifii  and   S»7a6  ot  Urn 
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presrate,  repreflenting  together  a  force  of 
128,552  horae  power,  and  replacing  the 
labor  of  892,7W  men.  In  the  second 
class  we  find  that  in  184^  the  number  of 
steamboats  was  242,  being  thirteen  more 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  representing 
a  force  of  S8,244  horse  power.  The 
weiffht  transported  by  these  steamboats,  in- 
cluaing  that  of  the  passengers,  is  estimated 
at  1,487,787  tons.'*  (Selected.) 

m 

IfDoranee  ecmeemlng  tbe  Great  0ftlt  liftke.  3 

Captain  Fremont's  description  of  this  re- 
markable piece  of  water  we  published  in  our 
last  number.  The  following  remarks  of  his* 
written  in  his  journal,  August  2lst,  on  his 
approachiug  it,  will  make  our  readers  ac- 
quainted with  tbe  vague  ideas  before  enter- 
tained respecting  its  size  and  character. 

**  We  were  now  entering  a  region  which 
for  us  possessed  a  strange  and  extraordinary 
interest. — We  were  upon  the  waters  of  the 
famous  lake,  around  which  the  vague  and 
superstitious  accounts  of  the  trajppers  had 
throwm  a  delightful  obscurity,  which  we  an- 
ticipated pleasure  in  dispelling,  but  which,  in 
the  mean  time,  left  a  crowded  field  for  the 
exercise  of  our  imagination. 

i       In  bur  occasional  conversation  with  the 

>  ftfw  M  buatefs  who  had  visited  i\tti  region, 
\   k  had  been  a  aubject  of  frtqaent  speoulation ; 

>  and  the  wonders  which  they  related  were  not 
the  less  agreeable,  because  :hey  were  highly 
exaggerated  and  impossible.  ,, 

Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by 
trappefs  who  #ere  wandering  through  the 
country  in  search  of  new  beaver  streams^ 
caring  very  little  for  geography ;  its  islands 
bad  never  baen  visited ;  and  none  were  to  be 
found  who  had  entirely  made  the  circuit  of 
ita shores;  and  no  instrumental  observations 
or  «eograpfaieal  survey*  of  any  description, 
haa  ever  been  made  any  where  in  the  neigh- 
boring reffion.  It  was  generally  supposed 
that  it  hao  no  visible  outlet ;  but  among  the 
trappers,  induding  those  in  my  own  camp, 
were  many  who  beleived  that  somewhere  on 
its  surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through 
which  iu  waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean 
by  some  mbterranean  communication.  All 
these  things  had  made  a  frequent  subject  of 
discussion  in  our  desultory  conversations 
around  the  ftre  at  night ;  and  my  own  mind 
Ind  become  toUrably  well  filled  with  their 
indefinite  pictures  and  insensibly  colored  with 
their  romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the 
pleasure  of  excitement,  I  was  well  disposed 
to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize.'' 

Here,  too,  we  meet  with  the  ibilowing  m 

terosting  passages. 

We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and 
at  night  encamped  witH  a  family  of  emigrants, 
two  men,  women  and  several  children — who 
appeared  to  be  bringing  up  tbe  rear  <^  the 


great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight 
yoke  of  oxen,  which  really  looked  as  well  as 
if  they  had  been  all  the  summer  at  work  on 
some  good  farm.  It  was  strange  to  see  one 
small  family  travelling  along  through  such  a 
country,  so  remote  from  civilization.  Some 
nine  years  since,  such  security  might  have 
been  a  fatal  one ;  but  since  their  disastrous 
defeats  in  the  country  a  little  north,  the 
Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  waters.' 

Crossing,  in  the  afternoon,  the  point  of  a 
narrow  spur,  we  descended  into  a  beautiful 
bottom,  formed  by  a  lateral  valley,  which 
presented  a  picture  of  home  beauty  that  went 
directly  to  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood, 
for  several  miles  along  the  river,  was  dotted 
with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  wagons, 
collected  in  groups  at  different  camps,  where 
the  smokes  were  rising  lazily  from  the  fires, 
around  which  the  women  were  occupied  in 
preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  the  children 
playing  on  the  grass;  and  herds  of  cattle, 
grazing  about  on  the  bottom,  had  an  air  of 
quiet,  security  and  civilized  comfort  that 
made  a  rare  sight  for  the  traveller  in  'such  a 
remote  wilderness. 

On  the  23d  we  had  approached  within 
something  more  than  a  mile  of  a  Shoshonee 
\illage,  when  suddenlv  a  single  horseman 
emerged  from  it  at  full  speed,  followed  by 
another,  and  another,  in  rapid  succession ; 
and  then  partv  after  party  poured  into  the 
plain,  until,  when  the  foremost  rider  reached 
us,  all  the  whole  intervening  plain  was  occih 
pied  by  a  mass  of  horsemen. 


Pbacb. — ^After  many  fears  among  the 
friends  of  peace  in  our  country,  that  a  war 
with  England  might  be  brought  about,  on  the 
question  of  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  the 
prospect  of  an  amicable  settlement  is  much 
more  flattering.  Mr.  Cass  and  others  made 
speeches  in  Congress,  corresponding  with  the 
warlike  tone  of  the  President's  message;  but 
Mr.  Oalhoun*s  influence  is  decidedly  on  the 
opposite  side,  which  is  unquestionably  that  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  country  and  of  Eng- 
land also.  Gratifying  evidence  is  furnished, 
of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of 
peace,  except  amonf  a  portion,  the  selfish,  the 
corrupt  and  inconsiderate.  Those  of  us  who 
have  seen  one  war  will  labor  and  pray  that  we 
nor  our  country  may  ever  see  another.  The 
mere  svmptoms  of  one  which  we  have  had, 
have  already  sensibly  affected  every  person 
in  the  country ;  both  m  exciting  fears,  and  in 
raising  and  sinking,  by  tuns,  the  price  of  the 
staff  of  life.  Parents,  and  teachers,  we  hope, 
will  use  double  exertions  to  Inculcate  tne 
principles  of  peace  on  the  young. 

Buenos  Ayret, — It  was  supposed  at  the  last 
dates,  that  the  British  and  French  fleets  in 
the  Plata  were  prepared  to  bombard  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  reduce  Gk>v.  Rosas  to 
terms. 
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MAP    OF    HONG  KONG. 


H<mg  Eong  is  a  small  Chinese  island,  from 
a  mUe  to  half  a  mile  from  the  main  land, 
102  miles  from  Canton,  and  nearer  Whampoa, 
and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
having  been  ceded  to  her  by  the  late  treaty. 
The  English  expected  great  commercial  ad- 
vantages from  this  and  their  other  acquisi- 
tions ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  much 
disappointed  with  them  all;  especially  with 
this.  According  to  late  accounts,  which  we 
have  published,  Hong  Eong,  far  from  being  a 
great  emporium,  is  wholly  neglected  by  the 
Cluaese,  who  dare  not  visit  it  for  trade,  as  is 
said,  on  account  of  the  severe  punishments 
threatened  for  those  who  may  violate  the  re- 
gulations of  the  place.  The  English  mer- 
chants, who  had  built  houses  and  stores,  be^ 
gun  to  erect  a  large  town,  and  stocked  the 
!'  place  with  goods,  have  mortification  to  see 
the  native  ships  sail  by  without  even  touching 
there. 

Hong  Eong  is  sitoated  in  the  large  bay 
which  receives  the  Canton  River  through  the 
mouth  called  Bocca  Tigris.  Many  smaller 
islands  lie  scattered  around  it.  The  centre 
of  it  is  in  latitude  22^  15'  N.,  and  longitude 
114^  IS'  K  Its  medium  length  from  east  to 
west,  is  about  seven  miles,  and  its  length,  4. 
The  place  selected  for  the  town  is  on  the 


north  side.  There  are  several  conveniciit 
bays  on  the  sovith-westera  shore;  but  they 
are  occasionally  exposed  to  a  heavj  swell, 
especially  when  the  typhoons  blow  from  that 
quarter.  This  word,  typhoon,  in  such  &mi- 
iiar  use  with  our  seamen,  is  said  to  be  a 
niptioa  of  the  Chinese  words,  tf^fitngt  m\ 
ing  merely  strong  wind.  One  of  these  vrms 
encountered  by  General  Elliot  and  Sir  Gordon 
Bremer,  while  on  their  passage  alo»g  this 
part  of  the  coast,  and  almost  proved  filial 
to  them.  An  interesting  account  of  the  storm 
was  published  soon  after,  which  may  be  re- 
collected by  some  of  our  readers. 

The  Hong  (Gazette,  which  is  published  c^ 
the  English  at  (this  place,  we  have  seveiml 
times  received,  and  extracted  from  it  for  tiM 
Amer.  Penny  Magazine. 

The  following  extracts  from  ietttf«  of  Mis. 
Graham;  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  ept«e»' 
pal  missionary  band  who  sailed  for  China 
last  winter,  we  copy  from  the  *' Spirit  of 
Missions." 

About  nine  o'clock,  P.  M.,  we  came  to  an- 
chor, in  perfect  safety.  Victoria  is  a  citr  en 
the  island  of  Hong  Kone,  and  appeara  to  be 
called  by  either  name.  It  is  built  on  a  loem 
narrow  strip  of  land,  between  the  water  aM 
the  mouDtam. 
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We  were  surrounded  by  boats  tiled  with 

I  Ohhiese  fitmilies.  Ther  lire  oq  board  of 
their  boats.  We  saw  them  eating  breakfast 
and  itsing  the  chop-sticks.    It  was  laughable 

'  to  see  them  crsLmminff  down  their  rice,  in  no 
very  genteel  moathfuls.  Our  breakfast,  I 
can  assure  you,  this  morning,  was  relished 

,  Terr  much  ;  fresh  fish  and  eggs  Were  heartily 
welcome  afler  so  lon^  a  voyage,  and  we  did 

\  them  full  justice.    I  uibk  I  never  tasted  bet* 

I  ter  fish  in  my  liie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood,  with  Miss  Gillett  and 

I  ourselves,  went  up  to  Dr.  Bridgmab's,  where 

!  we  rested  a  few  minutes.  Soon  after,  Mr.  G. 
and  myself  came  down  again  to  the  water, 
took  a  Chinese  boat  and  went  up  about  two 
miles  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stanton's.  Here  we 
were  r'ery  kindly  receivedy  and  from  thence  I 
am  no'w  writing  to  you." 

"  Victoria,  Maif  26,  1845. 

Mr.  Graham  has  gone  out  to>day  with  Mr. 
Gutzli^  on  one  of  his  missionary  tours, 
among^  the  neighboring  Chinese.  Mr.  Gutz- 
laff  goes  o«t  thus  every  Simday,  (I  am  told,)  . 
and  spends  the  day  in  passing  from  village 
to  village,  collecting  the  poor  people  and 
preacbiivg  to  them.  His  acquaintance  with 
many  disuects  gives  him  a  great  advantage  in 
this  respect.  Mr.  G.  thought  he  mipht  de* 
rive  »ome  useful  ideas  from  witnessing  his 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  people.  Mr. 
Gutzlaff  says  they  are  very  kind  ;  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  them,  thev  appear  to 
be  a  most  inoffensive  people,  rather  fearing 
us  than  being  objects  of  terror  to  us. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a  young  English 
clergyman,  who  has  been  sent  to  this  country 
by  'The  Church  Missionary  Society,'  in 
England,  and  wlio  is  at  present  st«iyinff  with 
Mr.  Stanton,  invited  us  to  take  a  sail  under  his 
protection.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  were  en- 
gaged to  visit  some  of  his  congregation.  We 
sailed  up  a  little  way  along  the  shore,  and 
landed  near  a  Chinese  temple.  Passing 
through  a  small  village,  and  through  some 
vegetable  lots,  on  a  small  hill  in  a  very  shady 
spot,  commanding  a  very  pretty  view  of  the 
harbor,  we  eame  to  a  temple.  It  was  much 
larger  than  one  I  had  visited  before*  and  con* 
tained  three  or  tive  idols,  I -could  not  tell 
which  for  it  was  twilight,  and  we  had  but  an 
imperfect  view.  It  was  dedicated  to  '  the 
Queen  ot  Heaven.'  The  idols  were  as  large 
as  life — with  most  hideous  countenances, 
with  great  eyes.  The  centre  one  was  veiled, 
apparently  a  female,  and  I  suppose  this  was 
the  Queen  herself.  In  front  of  her  stood  a 
long  table  set  off  with  all  manner  of  finery, 
tinsel,  flowers,  and  cups  of  tpa.  Every  boat, 
even  oi  the  smallest  size,  has  its  shrine.  In 
some  of  them  are  idols  too,  and  in  all  of  them 
a  light  continualW  burning,  with  tinsel  and 
many  little  cups  of  tea.  Tney  do  not  appear 
to  think  much  of  their  idols,  but  they  consider 
that  to  have  them  gives  good  luck.  The 
people  whom  we  met  were  very  kind  to  us, 
offering  us  seats.  We  had  not  time  to  stop, 
but  we  did  not  refuse  to  take  a  little  tea  with 


)^ 


them>  which  pleased  them.  I^hey  <chin-chined' 
us  with  a  hearty  good  wilL  Tea  you  must 
know  is  the  common  drink  here.  It  is  taken 
Very  weak,  but  they  never  think  of  drinking 
water  alone.  The  tea-pot  is  always  on  the 
coals.  Gro  when  you  will  to  a  Chinaman's 
house,  at  any  hour,  he  will  ffive  you  hot  tea, 
and  he  seems  very  glad  to  show  any  one  this 
hospitality.  We  took  tea,  on  our  return,  with 
Mr.  Brown,  and  reached  home  soon  after  in 
another  boat.  These  are  like  omnibusses  m 
Philadelphia :  you  may  get  one  at  aiiy  hour, 
to  convey  you  any  where  you  wish  to  go,  at 
a  very  cheap  rate.  On  these  boats,  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  the  women  rowing  and 
managmg  the  sails,  or  steering,  while  the 
ckildren  are  running  about,  sometimes  with 
an  infant  on  the  back* 

May  27th. — ^After  dinner  we  went  on  the 
water.  It  was  Mrs.  Stanton's  intention,  to  go 
as  far  as  Oowlooh,  a  large  Chinese  village. 
The  wind  not  being  favorable,  and  it  bemg 
rather  late,  we  did  not  go  so  sreat  a  distance, 
but  crossed  over  to  the  main  land.  Here  was 
a  small  village,  where  the  people  gathered 
together  to  look  at  us.  We  arc  as  much  ob« 
jects  of  curiosity  here  as  *  Chi '  and  *Sin  Say ' 
were  to  us  in  Philadelphia.  We  walked 
some  distance  out  of  the  village,  and  I  ga- 
thered some  very  pretty  wild  flowers.  The 
country  on  this  side  is  much  more  fertile  than 
about  Hong  Eong.    We  passed  many  rice 

ior  paddyl  fields,  and  saw  plots,  planted  with 
iifferent  kinds  of  vegetables ;  such  as  Irish 
and  Carolina  or  sweet  potatoes,  egg  plants, 
beans  and  tomatoes. 

Passing  along,  we  came  to  another  village 
where  the  people  agfain  flocked  about  us. 
Miss  Jones  frightened  one  poor  mother  very 
much  bv  going  up  and  caressing  her  babe. 
The  child  cried,  and  the  mother  turned  very 
pale  and  ran  away.  It  was  some  time  before 
we  regained  her  confidence.  At  last  she 
came  up  to  me,  and  timidly  took  hold  of  my 
cardinal  and  bonnet  strings,  when  she  smiled 
and  seemed  to  feel  assured.  She  then  point- 
ed to  the  ornaments  in  her  own  hair,  and  she 
was  much  amused  when  Miss  Jones,  taking 
off  her  bonnet,  showed  her  some  jet  orna- 
ments on  her  hair.  The  people  seem  perfect- 
ly harmless  and  disposed.  On  returning,  we 
met  some  women.  One  of  them  very  kindly 
made  us  to  understand  that  she  wanted  us  to 
come  into  her  house  and  rest.  Promising  to 
make  them  another  visit,  we  left  them." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Stanton  proposed 
that  we  should  go  up  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brown's 
ma  boat,  where  the  Bishop,  Mrs.  Boone, 
Misses  Jones  and  Morse  are  staying. 

Our  visit  was  very  pleasant.  The  scenery, 
by  the  way  is  not  very  interesting,  the  town 
being  built  on  a  Ion?  narrow  strip  overhung 
by  tlie  mountains.  These  have  a  dreary  ap- 
pearance, being  covered  only  with  short  grass, 
with  very  few  bushes,  aad  nothing  that 
could  be  called  trees.  There  are  no  forests 
here,  nor  do  they  know  what  a  forest  meant. 
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Lake  Superior  Copper — As  the  existence  of 
copper  mines  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
was  known  so  long  ago»  it  is  a  little  singu- 
lar that  they  did  not  attract  the  notice  of 
speculators  until  within  a  few  years.  In  look- 
ing over  the  proceedings  6f  the  18th  Con- 
gress, a  few  days  aj?o»  we  noticed  that  a  pro- 
position to  appropriate  $20,000  to  an  explo- 
ration of  these  miaj^  was  discussed  in  that 
hody,  but  finally  lost.  In  that  debate  it  was 
saia  that  these  mines  were  seen  in  1689  by 
the  monk  La  Houtan ;  in  1721,  by  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Charlevoix ;  in  1766,  by  Capt.  Car- 
ver  ;  in  1771,  by  Henry ;  and  in  1789,  by  Sir 
Alexander  M'ETenzie.  Each  of  these  travel- 
lers published  an  account  of  these  mines,  and 
their  descriptions  have  «>xcited  the  attention 
of  the  first  mineralogists  of£urope.  Some 
years  before  the  commencement  of  our  Revo- 
lution, a  mass  of  silver  ore  was  found  in  the 
same  region,  carried  to  England,  ajid  gave 
rise  to  a  mining  company,  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  was  the  head.  They  caused 
a  ^llery  to  be  opened  on  a  hill  on  the  south 
side  of  the  lake,  but  finding  nothing  but  co]^ 
per,  the  operations  were  discontinued ;  for  it 
was  no  object  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
country  and  state  of  transportation,  to  carry 
copper  from  Lake  Superior  to  London. 

Governor  Eustis,  on  his  embassy  to  Hol- 
land,'carried  with  him  specimens  of  this  cop- 
per, to  have  it  tested  in  the  Mint  of  Utrelcht. 
It  was  so  tested,  and  the  Report  of  the 
Inspector  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  European 
works  on  mineralogy.    It  says  : 

"  The  examination  of  the  North  American 
copper,  in  the  sample  received  from  his  ex- 
cellency the  Minister,  by  the  operation  of  the 
coppel,  and  the  test  by  fire,  has  proved  that 
it  does  not  contain  the  smallest  particle  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  or  any  other  metah  Its  color  is  a 
clear  red.  It  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  roll- 
ing and  forging,  and  Us  excellence  is  indica- 
ted by  its  resemblance  to  the  copper  usually 
employed  by  the  English  for  plaiing. — The 
dealers  in  copper  call  this  sort  Peruvian  cop- 
per, to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  Sweden, 
which  is  much  less  malleable.  The  speci- 
men under  consideration  is  incomparably 
better  than  Swedish  copper,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  its  brilliant  color,  as  for  the  fineness 
of  its  pores,  and  its  ductility." — Ind,  State 
Journal. 

Addreas  to  Sabbath  Scho.')!  Teachsn. 

(From  a    Committee  of  a  Sabbath   School 
Association,    By  Th£o.  Dwight,  Jr.) 

Sabbath  Schools  are  generally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  useful  in  more  ways  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  Even  Robert  Raikes,  the 
founder,  could  not,  we  may  reasonably  af« 
firm,  have  anticipated  all  the  modes  in 
which  this  system  has  aince  operated.  The 
views  of  the  early  friends  of  Sab.  Schools 
were  probably  as  far  from  embracing  the 


whole  6JiEt«Dt  of  their  useful  sphere,  as 
are  those  eotertamed  by  some  persoos 
gaged  in  conduoting  them — shall  I  mjf 
perhaps  some  of  our  own?  The  S.  S.  is 
not  to  be  a  fleeting  institntioD.  If  any  jasi 
opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  designs  of  the 
Almighty,  concerning  any  of  the  means  at 
the  present  time  in  operation  in  the  world, 
we  may  conclude  that  Sundi^  Schools  are 
designed  to  be  permanent,  greatly  extended 
and  in^proved,  and  to  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  the  promotion  of  tne  Reign  of 
Righteousness  on  earth.  Whoever  has  la- 
ken  part  in  the  business  of  Sabbath  Schools 
either  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  scholar,  has 
not  been  astonished  to  observe  the  variety 
of  ways  in  which  it  cultivates  the  afieclions, 
trains  the  habits^  stores,  disciplines  and 
strengthens  the  mmd  ? 

Many  steps  have  been  made  in  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  education  within  half 
a  century,  by  the  learned  men  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  that  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  some  of  the  greatest  wonders  of 
mqdern  times  are  seen  in  those  simple  sys- 
tems by  which  knowledge  is  more  widely, 
cheaply  and  efiTectualiy  diffused.  Books 
have  been  written  on  such  subjects,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  more  than  the  wis- 
dom and  kindness  of  Grod,  is  admired  in 
their  application  to  the  good  of  mankind.—- 
First,  see  the  Lancasterian  or  monitorial  > 
system,  introduced  into  so  many  conntrieii, 
by  which  one  teacher,  with  an  assistant,  in- 
structs and  governs  several  hundred  pupils. 
The  monitors  are  elder  childr^,  who  at 
civen  hours  take  their  places  each  at  the 
head  of  a  class,  and  there  teach  the  voung. 
er,  while  they  view  for  their  own  DeneS, 
what  they  have  just  learnt.  Next  observe 
the  simultaneous  system,  on  which  large 
schools  are  formed  in  London  and  else- 
where. The  scholars  are  assembled  in  a 
large  circular  room,  and  taught  all  at  once 
by  a  teacher  who  stands  in  the  centre.  How 
vast  an  improvement  does  each  of  these 
plans  appear,  when  compared  with  that  of 
neariog  a  single  child  at  a  time,  say  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  perform  some 
other  exercise  at  school !  How  can  it  be, 
we  are  inclined  to  ask,  that  such  great  im- 
provementa  have  remained  so  long  unknown? 
but  these  principles,  are  not  new.  They 
have  been  in  different  forms  and  in  Tarious 
degrees  applied  in  families,  by  intelligent 
persons,  probably  for  thousands  of  yeara^ 
and  no  doubt  with  good  success.  It  is  troe, 
that  some  parents  may  be  so  re^rdless  as 
to  persist  in  teaching  their  children  one  at 
a  time :  but  how  oft^  has  the  good  mother  . 
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been  seen  pracUsing  by  turns  monitorial 
and  simultaneous  instruction!  She  calls 
her  children  around  her,  and  while  one  re- 
peats a  lesson,  or  answers  a  question,  she 
keeps  the  attention  of  the  others  awake,  by 
asking  them  to  correct  any  errors  it  may 
make.  To  the  eldest  she  sometimes  com- 
mils  the  task  of  teaching  the  rest ;  but  thus 
resorts  to  the  monitorial  system  in  its  sim- 
plest form,  but  not  the  least  interesting  or 
nsefal.  That  these  principles  of  instruc- 
tion are  good  and  sound,  has  thus  been  pro- 
ved by  innumerable  experiments ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
that  they  should  not  have  been  applied  in 
regular  systems  to  large  schools,  until  with- 
in a  few  years.  Whoever  understands  the 
prhiciples,  and  reflects' on  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing,  when  applied  with  Intel- 
ligcnce  and  skin,  must  wish  to  see  them 
belter  understood  and  more  extensively  use- 
ful 

We  are  all  teachers ;  and,  because  teach- 
ing is  a  part  of  our  weekly  business,  the 
foregoing  remarks  have  now  been  made — 
We  are  called  upon  to  practice  some  form 
of  instruction  in  our  Sabbath  Schools.  Did 
we  ever  reflect  on  the  advantages  we'pos- 
sess,  from  the  very  organization  of  such 
schools  ?  Do  we  know  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  teaching  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  on  principles  of  this  nature?  We 
are  teaching  on  a  system  which  is  already 
arranged  for  the  employment  of  the  impro- 
ved forma  of  instruction  above  mentioned. 
The  Sabbath  School  teacher,  in  his  class, 
should  teach  them  simultaneously.  Too 
many,  it  is  true,  seem  never  to  have  thought 
of  the  advantage  arising  from  teachmg  all 
«t  once  instead  of  one  at  a  time.  But  how 
evident  is  it !  A  person  teaching  a  class 
of  six  for  an  hour,  may  hear  them  one  at  a 
time>  and  leave  the  rest  to  look  about,  or  to 
do  nothing.  In  that  case  he  teaches  each 
but  one  sixth  part  of  an  hour.  Let  him  keep 
all  attentive,  and  occasionally  ask  this  and 
that  one  a  question  about  the  lesson  which 
another  is  reciting,  and  by  keeping  them 
attentive  he  will  teach  each  a  whole  hour — 
that  is,  he  confers  six  hours  instruction  upon 
the  class  instead  of  one. 

In  teachers'  meeting,  and  often  a  bible 
class  ofler  a  beautiful  example  of  mutual 
instruction.  The  members  meet  to  bring 
ail  the  knowledge  they  have  collected  from 
commentators,  conversation  and  reflection 
into  one  mass ;  and  that  mass  is  shared  in 
by  all.  Being  thus  provided,  each  teacher 
proceeds  the  next  Sabbath  to  dispense  of  his 
treasure  to  bis  class ;  and  thus,  one  im- 


portant truth,  one  afllecting  illustration  or 
judicious  method,  modestiy  advanced,  even 
by  the  humblest  mind,  may  produce  effects 
upon  a  whole  school,  by  the  simple  but  ad- 
mirable  organization  of  the  S3rstem  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

Think  then  what  power  is  placed  in  our 
hands !  We  have  at  our  direction  means 
which  are  considered  invaluable  when  ap- 
plied to  the  difl!usion  of  wisdom,  merely  of 
this  world.  Why  should  we  think  them  of 
less  importance,  when '  prepared  for  the 
diflusion  of  divine  knowledge,  and  put  at 
our  disposal  ?  Why  should  we  not  fee) 
solicitous  to  apply  them  in  the  best  man- 
ner ?  Is  it  not  worthy  of  a  question  from 
each  teacher  hete :  <<  What  part  can  I  aot, 
what  step  can  I  take,  to  secure  to  my  class 
the  benefits  here  provided  for  1 

If  one  part  of  this  plan  be  neglected,  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  the  benefits  which  it  is 
designed  to  produce  when  in  complete  ope- 
ration. If  the  teachers'  meeting  is  neglect- 
ed,  the  teacher  cannot  feel  all  that  warmth 
in  the  interests  of  the  school  which  is  excited 
by  the  association^  of  fellow  instructors,  or 
to  come  prepared  to  dispense  to  his  class  all 
the  knowledge  which  others  have  obtained. 
If  he  takes  no  pains  to  interest  his  pupils  in 
every  part  of  the  recitation  and  exercises, 
he  must  not  be  surprised  that  their  pro- 
gress is  slow  in  proportion  to  their  numoer. 


N£W  PUBLICATIONS* 

The  City;  or,  the  Physiology  of  London 

Business. The    title    of     this    amusiag 

book  clearly  denotes  its  contents,  which  fur- 
nieh  a  complete  outline  of  city  life  and  city 
business.  The  various  resorts  of  the  mer- 
chants (Lloyds',  the  North  and  South  Ameri- 
can, the  Jamaica,  the  Baltic,  the  Jerusalem, 
and  Garraway's  cofiee  houses)  are  described 
in  a  pleasmg  manner;  and  those  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  a 
mercantile  careec,  or  dive  into  the  mysteries 
of  commercial  operations,  shoulcl  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  its  pages,  as  they  af* 
ford  a  vast  deal  of  information  on  these 
points*  The  Writer  has  evidently  mixed  in 
the  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  their  ac- 
curacy is  tested  by  our  every-day  experi- 
ence. Besides  giving  a  history  of  the  Steele 
Exchange,  and  the  course  of  business  follow* 
ed  by  its  members,  the  Royal  Exchange  has 
not  been  forgotten,  and  we  have  also  some 
interesting  sketches  of  the  citv  magnates — 
such  as  Messrs.  Rothschild,  Samuel  Lloyd 
Jones,  Samuel  Gumcy,  the  Messrs.  Salo- 
mens,  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmidt,  Jas.  Cook, 
Thomas  Ward,  and  other  well  known  indi- 
viduals occupying  a  leading  position  in  the 
commerce  ol  our  country. -«-JJ»g.  ^f*r. 
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STANZAS. 

Beside  a  cold,  semilchral  stone, 

Iq  melancholj  mood, 
An  aged  widow  sat  alone, 
Wrinkled  and  pale — in  saddened  tone 
^  A  fallen  consort  rued. 

Years  passed  away,  when  in  the  tomb 

The  aged  form  was  laid ; 
Now,  by  the  vault,  o'erwhelmed  with  eloom, 
A  youth,  whose  cheeks  had  lost  their  bloom, 

A  mournful  requiem  made. 

He  too  was  soon  by  mourners  borne, 

And  laid  into  the  grave. 
There  slept ;  while  on  his  bier  forlora, 
Another  in  distress  did  mourn 

Fox  him  he  could  not  save. 

Thus  man,  in  sorrow  doomed  to  toil, 

By  time  u  swept  away ; 
For,  planted  in  the  human  soil, 
The  seeds  of  Death  grow  up  to  spoil 

The  blossoms  ofhis  day. 

The  heavenly  orbs  forever  shine ; 

The  earth  puts  forth  her  bloom ; 
But  man  endowed  with  gifts  divine, 
Is  bom  in  wretchedness  to  pine. 

And  close  his  days  in  gloom. 

Yet  there's  a  mild  and  soothing  ray, 
.  More  bright  than  stars  of  even. 
That  cheers  through  life's  eventful  day 
The  Christian  in  his  weary  way — 
»Tif  the  blessed  hope  of  Heaven, 

Eve,  Jour, 


Value  and  Prospects  of  Life  in  the  United 
8tates,'-^yf  e  find  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Merchant's  Magazine,  an  article  by  Dr.  J, 
Space,  of  Mass.,  analysing  the  various  Uni« 
tM  States  censuses,  regarding  the  ages  of  in- 
habitants  with  a  view  to  illustrate  (he  value 
and  prospects  of  life  in  the  United  States. — 
The  introduction  into  this  countrv  of  the  in- 
stitution of  life  insurances,  which  has  been  so 
long  in  extensive  and  useful  operation  in 
Great  Britain,  must,  it  is  well  remarked  by 
the  author  of  this  article,  be  made  only  on 
American  foundations.  These,  and  other 
considerations,  render  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  life  of  political  and  mercantile 
importance.  The  whole  article,  illustrated 
wiih  tables,  is  replete  with  conclusions  de- 
duced from  statistical  data.  We  compile 
from  the  article  a  few  of  the  conclusions  ar- 
rived at  by  the  learned  writer.  It  aippears 
that  the  average  attained  by  all  who  die 
in  England  is  thirty-eight  years.  Were  the 
United  Suites  equally  salumrious,  the  average 
of  all  who  die  here  must  be  less,  because  the 
actual  living  are  so  nuich  younger  on  an  ave- 
rage, and  aeaths,  other  things  bein?  equal, 
must  take  place  at  ages  "proportional  to  the 


number  of  the  tivieg. — ^The  eity  of  BoMoii 
had,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  its  white 
male  population  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
30,  which  is  but  a  little  less  than  the  whole 
per  centage  under  the  age  of  15,  a  dream- 
stance  which  shows  how  few  of  the  former 
were  natives  of  the  city.  The  average  per 
centage  of  deaths,  for  ten  years— of  peraoM 
between  20  and  30  was  13  and  six  tenths*  of 
all  the  deaths,  while  less  than  nine  per  eeni 
of  all  the  deaths  occur  between  these  ages  in 
New  England  generally.  Massachusetts  has 
a  greater  per  centage  of  her  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  30,  than  any  other 
state  in  the  Union,  (viz.  20  per  cent,)  evident- 
ly due  to  the  temporary  residence  of  many 
unmarried  persons  from  states  of  the  north, 
brought  in  by  the  higher  wages  they  can  com- 
mand m  almost  every  department  of  labor. 
In  the  southern  states,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, there  are  more  inhabitants  under 
the  age  oi  five  years  than  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30 ;  so  in  the  western  states — while 
the  reverse  is  true  of  the  middle  and  New 
England  states.  In  the  United  States  these 
numbers  are  nearly  balanced.  In  1830,  there 
were  more  under  five  than  between  20  and  30^ 
which  became  reversed  in  1840,  and  in  fntoie 
the  majority  will  remain  as  in  1840,coQt]nQ- 
ing  to  mcrease.  The  date  of  eqnoality  most 
have  been  about  1833.  The  whole  article  is 
interesting  and  instructive. — N.  Y.  Ev€.  Gas. 

'American  Education. 

So  high  an  idea,  so  exalted  an  appreeiation 
have  we  formed  of  what  this  term  should  ex- 
press, that  we  are  at  a  loss  in  what  maimei 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Wherever  we 
turn,  we  see  evidence  to  prove  that  most  of 
our  countrjrmen  are  far  from  entertaining  these 
conceptions  of  it  which  it  merits ;  yet  it  moat 
ever  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  press  should 
acquaint  the  public  widi  facts  reKp^o^mg  the 
condition  of  other  countries;  to  impress  them 
more  deeply  with  the  duly  of  doing  something, 
for  the  improvement  of  our  children,  and  the 
benefit  of  our  own.land. 
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l)ard  steel,  to  enable  the  skater  to  find  re- 
sistance'in  a  side  direction  at  his  will,  and 
yet  of  swch  a  nature  as  to  present  no  im- 
pediment  to  the  motion  of  the  skale-iron 
forward  or  backward.  These  qualities, 
hitherto  discovered  only  in  ice,  are  now,  it 
appears,  combined  in  some  matter,  tiewly 
formed  or  n  nvly  converted  to  use.  That  it 
should  be  free  from  that  other  dlSfinguish- 
inor  characteristic  of  ice — solubility  at  a  mo- 
derate  temperature,  is  remarkable  j  and 
lliis  fits  the  artificial  skating  pond  to 
be  used  alike  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Whether  this  new  amusement  is  likely  to 
be  practised  afler  the  novelty  is  over,  (Ve 
are  harJly  able  to  decide,  for  it  strikes  us  at 
first  thought,  that  the  peculiar  associations 
of  winter,  or  at  least  the  exhiliration  of  its 
chilly  air,  and  the  freedom  of  nature,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  pleasures  of  the 
skater.  If  shut  up  within  the  enclosures 
of  the  Rotunda  of  -  London,  where  the 
artificial  Skating  Pond  was  originally  form- 
ed, we  should  hardly  expect  a  person  to  ex- 
''  perience  the  same  enjoyment  which  is 
found  on-  one  of  our  American  rivers  or 
lakes,  especially  if  it  were  in  the  heat  of 
smnmer,  to  which  the  nature  of  this  ath- 
letic exercise  is  but  little  appropriate. 

Our  print  represents  a  wild,  mountainous 
region,  depicted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
skating  surfkce^  v^earing  the  garb  of  win- 
ter,  while  the  spectator  looks  from  under 
the  shelter  of  a  rude  but,  apparently  erect- 
ed for  protection  from  the  biting  air  of  Jan- 
uary,  with  isicles  dependent  from  every 
point.  These  devices  are  ingenious,  and 
doubtless  may  produce  a  momentary  effect. 
The  visiter  may  fancy,  himself  on  the  shore 
-.  of  a  picturesque  lake  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  performers  on  the  mimic  ice  may  for  a 
time  wear  the  aspect  of  hona-fide  skaters : 
but  we  should  Hardly  expect  the  amuse- 
ment to  be  much  longer  lived  than  it  is  in 
regions  where  it  depends  on  natural  ice 
and  the  changes  of  the  weather.  ' 

•  Skating^  next  to  bfilloon-navigatioi),  is 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  kind  of  motion, 
to  men  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and  activity. 
We  have  a  natural  love  of  rapid'  motion, 


especially  if  it  is  obtamed  with  ease  ajid 
skill  by  one's  own  immediate  agency.  Ad- 
ded to  this,  skating  is  pleasant  and  grace- 
ful, and  has^to  the  eye  of  a  spectator^  much 
to  excite  admiration,  sometimes  with  the 
apprehension  of  danger. 

Skatmg  is  an  old  exercise,  and  ba;^  been 
practised  for  centuries  in  some  countries 
for  4)usiness  of  importance.  In  Holland 
especially,  where  thd  canals  are  almost  the 
only  roads,  multitudes  of  market  people 
transport  themselves  and  their  provisions 
to  the  towns  on  skates.  In  our  country,  if 
is  nothing  but  an  amusement,  exclusively 
confined  to  boys  and  men,  fen^ales  never 
using  skates  as  in  somo  parts  of  Europe. 

ROTHSCHIL(DS»  CARRIER  PIGEONS. 

The  author  of  the  "  City,"  a  new  I^ndon 
book,  lets  us  into  the  whole  secret  of  the 
management  and  organization  of  "  pigeon  ex- 
presses," a  species  of  communieation  adopted 
by  ihe  Stock  speculators,  both  in  the  English 
and  continental  markets,  for  gaining  early  ia- 
leliigence : —  ^ 

**  Among  the  various  plans  ad^ted  of  kte 
vears  for  securing  early  intelligence  for  $to<^ 
Exchange  purposes,  none  have  proved  more 
successful  than  that  of  'pigeon  expresses.' 
Till  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  the 
ordinary  courier  brought  the  news  from  the 
continent;  and  it  was  only  the  Rothschilds^ 
and  one  or  two  other  important  firms,  that 
*  ran '  intelligence  in  anticipation  of  the  regu- 
lar French  mail.  However,  about  ten  years 
ago  the  project  was  conceived  of  establish ing 
a  commnnicaiion  between  Paris  and  London 
by  means  of  pigeons,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  it  was  in  complete  operation.  The 
training  of , the  birds  took  considerable  time 
before  they  ^ould  be  relied  on ;  and  the  r^ays 
and  organisation  required  to  perfect  the 
scheme  not  Wy  involved  a  vast  expenditure 
of  time,  but  al*o  of  money.\  In  the  first  place. 
to  make  the  cdDnmunication  of  u^e  on  both 
sides  of  the  ChaV^nel,  it  w^  necessary  to  get 
two  distinct  esta')lishmeni&  for  the  flight  of 
the  pigeons— one  f^  England  and  another  in 
France.  It  was  thE?  neces^  ihat  persons, 
in  whom  reliance  coi^d  be  ptced,  should  be 
stationed  in  the  two  capital;  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  or  dP^patcl  the  birds  that 
miffhl  brin^  or  cars-^^  he  intelligence,  and 

make  it  available  f*     .^"^arties  interested. 

Hence  it  became  almost  evident  that  one 
speculator,  unless  he  was  a  very  w^thy 
man,  could  not  hope  to  support  a  '  pigeon ' 
express.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  pro- 
ject being  mooted,  two  or  three  of  the  specu- 
lators, including  brokers  of  the  house,  joiaed 
themselves,  and  worked  it  for  their  own  bcu- 
efit. 
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Through  this  medium  several  of  the  dealers 
have  made  large  sums  of  money ;  but  the 
trade  is  scarcely  so  prufitable  as  it  was,  be- 
cause the  success  of  the  first  operators  has 
induced  others  to  follow  the  example  of  es« 
tablishing  this  species  of  commuuication. 
The  cost  of  keeping  a  '  pigeon  express '  has 
been  estimated  at  £600,  or  X700  a  year ;  but 
whether  this  amount  is  magnified  with  the 
view  of  deterring  others  from  venturing  into 
the  speculation,  is  a  question  which  never 
seems  to  have  been  properly  explained.  It 
is  stated  that  the  daily  papers  avail  them- 
selves of  the  news  brought  by  these  express- 
es ;  but,  in  consideration  of  allowing  the 
speculators  to  read  the  despatches  first,  the 
proprietors,  it  is  understood,  bear  but  a  mint- 
mum  proportion  of  the  expense.  The  birds 
generally  used  are  of  the  Antwerp  breed, 
strong  in  the  wing  and  fully  feathered.  The 
months  in  which  they  are  chiefly  worked  are 
the  latter  end  of  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  the  beginning  of  September;  and  though 
the  ne%vs  may  not  be  alwavs  of  importance, 
a  comraiunication  is  generally  kepi  up  daily 
between  London  and  Paris  in  this  manner/' 

At  tlie  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Roths- 
child, one  was  caught  at  Brighton,  having 
been  disabled  bv  a  gun-shot  wound  ;  and  be- 
neath the  shoulder  feathers  of  the  left  wing 
was  di-scovered  a  small  note  with  the  words* 
*  II  est  mort,'  followed  by  a  number  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Each  pigeon  establishment  has  a 
method  of  communication  entirely  their  own ; 
and  the  conductors,  if  they  fancy  the  key  to 
it  is  in  another  person's  power,  immediately 
vary  it.  A  case  of  this  description  occurred 
not  long  ago.  The  parties  interested  in  the 
scheme  fancied  that,  however  soon  they  re- 
ceived intelligence,  there  were  others  in  the 
market  who  were  quite  equal  with  them. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  real  position  of  af- 
fairs, the  chief  proprietor  consented,  at  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  to  pay  JGIO  for  the  early 
perusal  of  a  supposed  rival's  'pigeon  express.' 
The  '  express'  came  to  hand — he  read  it,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
in  reality  paying  for  the  perusal  of  his  own 
news  !  The  truth  soon  came  out— somebody 
had  bribed  the  keeper  of  his  pigeons,  and 
were  thus  not  only  making  a  profit  by  the 
sale  of  his  intelligence,  but  also  on  the  spec- 
ulations they  in  consequence  conducted.  The 
defect  was  soon  remedied  by  changing  the 
style  of  characters  employed,  and  all  went 
right  as  before." — Lond,  pap, 

Jesuits  Honoring  Parents* 
As  a  stranger  went  into  the  church-yard  of 
a  pretty  village,  he  beheld  three  children  at  a 
newly  made  grave.  A  boy  about  ten  years 
of  age  was  busily  engaged  in  placing  plants 
of  turf  about  it,  while  a  girl,  who  appeared ' 
a  year  or  two  younger,  held  in  her  apron  a 
few  roots  of  wild  flowers.  The  third  child, 
still  younger,  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  watch- 
ing with  thoughtful  look  the  movement  of 
the  other  two.    They  wore  pieces  of  crape  on 


their  straw  hats,  and  a  few  signs  of  mourn- 
ing such  as  ore  sometimes  worn  by  the  poor 
who  struggle  between  their  povetty  and  their 
afflictions. 

The  girl  soon  began  planting  some  of  her 
wild  flowers  aroun;!  the  head  of  the  grave 
when  the  stranger  addressed  them : 

"  Whose  grave  is  this,  children,  about 
which  you  are  so  busily  engaged  ?" 

"  Mother's  grave,"  sir,  said  the  boy. 

**  And  did  your  lather  send  you  to  place 
these  flowers  around  your  mother's  grave  ?" 

*'  No,  sir,  father  lies  here  too,  and  little 
Willie  and  sister  Jane." 

"  When  did  they  die  ?" 

"  Mother  was  buried  a  fortnight  yesterday, 
sir,  but  father  died  last  winter;  they  all  lie 
here." 

"  Then  who  told  you  to  do  this  ?" 

"  Nobody,  sir,"  replied  the  girl. 

**  Then  Why  do  you  do  it  ?'* 

They  appeared  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  but, 
the  stranger  looked  so  kindly  at  them  that  at 
length  the  eldest  replied  as  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes : 

"  Oh,  we  do  love  them,  sir  ?" 

'*  Then  yon  put  these  grass  tufts  and  wild 
flowers  where  your  parents  are  laid,  because 
you  love  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  they  all  eagerly  rcfplied. 

What  can  be  more  beautiiul  than  such  an 
exhibition  of  children  loving  the  memory  of 
deceased  parents?  Never  forget  the  dear 
parents  who  loved  and  cherished  you  in  your 
infant  days !  Ever  remember  their  parental 
kindness ! — Honor  their  memory  by  doing 
those  things  which  you  know  would  please 
them  were  they  now  alive,  by  a  particular 
regard  to  their  dying  commands,  and  carry- 
ing on  their  plans  of  usefulness  !  Are  your 
parents  spared  to  you  ?  Ever  treat  them  as 
you  will  wish  you  had  done,  when  you  stand 
a  lonely  orphan  at  their  graves.  How  will 
a  remembrance  of  kind,  aSectionate  conduct 
toward  those  departed  friends,  then  help  to 
soothe  your  grief  and  heal  your  wounded 
heart ! — Del,  Gazette, 

Ds.  Houghton.— At  the  time  of  the  ad- 
venture which  closed  Dr.  Houghton's  event- 
ful career,  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior, 
he  had  with  him  in  his  canoe  his  faithful  lit- 
tle dog,  so  often  described  in  the  papers  by 
the  letter-writers  of  that  region.  About  an 
hour  aAer  the  upsetting  of  the  boat,  the  dog 
came  into  Eagle  river,  much  bruised  by  being 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  his  strength 
nearly  [exhausted,  in  which  condition  he  re- 
mained for  several  days,  and  yet  would  fre- 
quently hobble  along  the  banks  of  the  lake 
to  the  place  of  the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  there 
howl  for  several  hours,  as  though  he  would 
call  forth  his  master  from  the  depths  below. 
— Buff  Com,  Adv, 

Mills  Stopped^^-'Thej  have  had  snow,  iiK 
stead  of  rain,  in  Illinois,  since  winter  set  in. 
The  streams  are  therefore  unusually  low, 
and  the  grist  mills  have  had  to  stop.— <Sftm. 
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FroiJi  the  Richmovd  Enquirer. 
AV  OliD  VIHGISIA  MANSION. 

I  visited  durinsr  the  last  spring,  C ,  an 

old  seat  on  the  Matapony,  in  the  county  of 
Kinj^  William.  Near  the  house  I  found  a 
tombstone  with  the  followincr  inscription  :— 
"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  Mary  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Augustin  Moor,  who  departed  this  life 

the day  of——,  1713."     He  was  the 

first  settler  of  the  place,  and  from  the  exten- 
siveness  of  hi?  landed  possessions,  or,  rather, 
of  his  **  clearings,"  acquired  the  soubriquet 
^f  ^*  Old  Grub."    Among  the  relics  of  a  for- 
mer  age,  I  found  there  some  old  engravings, 
*«  prmted  for  John  Bowles,  at  the  Black-horse 
in  Corn-hill,  anno  1745"— the  views  taken 
chiefly  from  London  and  its  vicinity.    Of  the 
family  portraits  there  is  one  of  Bernard  Moore 
and  his  sister  Lucy  ;  he  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  in  scarlet  coat,  cocked   hat,  powdered 
wig  and  sword.     He   married  Anne  Catha- 
rine Spots  wood,  a  daughter  of  the  Governor. 
Lucy  Moore  rather  elder  than  her  brother; 
was  by  tradition  a  great  beaut^r  in  her  day. — 
She  is  represented  as  holding  in  her  hand  a 
rose  of  a  species  said  to  be  found  only  at  this 
old  seat,  and  accordingly  named  after  it. — 
She  was  married  in  the  room  where  the  por- 
trait now  hangs,   to  Speaker  Robinson,  so 
graphically  described   by  Wirt  in  his  life  of 
Patrick  Henry.    Pleasant  Hill,  the  residence 
of  the  Speaker,   stands  in  view  on  the  oppo« 
site  side  of  the  Matapony,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  however,  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary tortuosity  of  the  river.    The  house  was 
built  for  him   by  his   father-in-law,   Austin 
Moore.    Speaker  Robinson  lies  buried  in  the 
garden  there ;  the  spot   is  marked  by  two 
trees. 

But  the  most  interesting  portrait  at  C 

is  a  full  lenffih  of  Governor  Spotswood,  and 
I  could  not  lielp  regretting  that  no  engra- 
ving had  been  made  from  it  to  appear  in  our 
"  National  Portrait  Gallery ;"  for,  of  the 
long  roll  of  our  colonial  Governors,  none  has 
cume  down  With  a  more  unsullied  lustre  than 
that  of  Spotswood. 

There  is  also  in  the  same  collection  a  por- 
trait of  Dolly  Spotswood*  a  daughter  of  the 
Governor.  She  married,  I  believe.  Captain 
Nathaniel  West  Dandridge,  of  his  Majesty's 
navy,  a  son  of  Captain  William  Dandridge 
of  Elson  Green.  An  old  lady  once  mentioned 
to  me,  that  she  remembered,  when  a  very 
young  girl,  seeing  Capt.  Dandrid^et  the  naval 
officer  just  referred  to,  going  on  board  of  his 
ship — and  the  manners,  with  their  velvet 
caps,  saluting  him  as  he  stepped  upon  the 
gangway. 

There  is  also  at  C— -  a  likeness  of  a  go- 
verness in  Spotswopd's  family,  that  came  over 
from  England,  and  named  as  is  believed, 
Clarke. 

It  is  well  known  that  Spotswood,  with  a 
company  ot  volunteer  horse,  having  made 
the  first  successful  exploration  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  mountains,  was  knighted  on  that 
account,  and  presented  by  the  King  with  a 


golden  horse-shoe,  with  the  inscription  on  it, 
**  Sic  juvat  transcendere  montes.**  Bat  u  is, 
perhaps,  not  so  well  known,  that  the  British 
government  shabbily  refused  to  je-imbarse 
the  party  engaged  in  that  expedition  for  their 
expenses.  This  fact  is  stated  by  Chalmers, 
in  the  .earljr  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
<<  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  oi' 
the  American  colonies." 

A  novel  called  the  *'  Knights  of  the  Horse- 
shoe," by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Caruthcrs,  was  writ- 
ten in  celebration  of  this  achievement  of 
Sno  swood.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  is 
aoout  to  appear. 

»   To  return  to  C ,  some    time  since,  a 

sort  of  vault  was  discovered  in  the  yard,  and 
in  it  several  bottles  with  a  horse-shoe  stamp 
upon  them ;  supposed  to  be  wine  bottles  with 
the  Governor's  stamp. 

Governor  Spotswood  was  styled  (by  old 
Col.  Byrd)  ♦*  ihe  Tubal  Cain  of  Virginia."— 
He  was  indeed  the  first  person  that  ever  es- 
tablished a  regular  iron  furnace  in  North 
America  (Wesiover,  MSS.,  132)  and  Chal- 
mers in  the  work  already  referred  to,  vol.  2, 
page  78,  says,  that  the  Virginians  "  ought  to 
have  erected  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  a  ru- 
ler that  gave  them  the  manufacture  of  iron." 

In  1739,  Sir  Alexander  Spotswood  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  forces  raised 
against  Florida,  but  he  died  when  od  the 
eve  of  embarcation,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1710, 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Whether  be  lies 
buried  there,  and  if  so,  whether  there  is  any 
tomb-stone  and  inscription  to  his  memory,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


)l 


liOUIS  PHIIilPPB  AKD  MR.  CATTjIlf  • 

The  anecdotes  of  the  early  visit  of  the 
King  of  the  French  to  this  country,  and  his 
characteristic  attentions  to  our  countryman, 
Mr.  Catlin,  reported  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Boston  Atlas  correspondence,  cannot 
fail  to  interest  our  readers : 

Paris,  Nov.  15, 1S45. 

Mr.  Catlin  excited  so  much  tnterest  at 
Court  when  he  accompanied  the  loway  and 
Ojibbeway  Indians,  that  he  received,  a  few 
days  alter  the  last  visit,  an  invitation  to  break- 
fast with  the  Royal  family  at  St.  Cloud.  He 
was  most  kindly  welcomed,  and  after  the  re- 
past the  King  entered  into  a  long  conversation 
with  him  on  the  indigenous  races  of  America 
and  the  scenes  of  **  the  West,"  displaying  a 
fair  knowledge  of  both  ;  the  interest  c€  the 
conversation  being  heightened  by  several  anecr 
dotes  of  his  own  adventures  among  them, 
one  of  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  appropri- 
ating. Mentioning  that  he  heard  several  In- 
dians speak  of  the  King^s  having  travelled 
among  them  Mr.  Cailio  alluded  to  one  in 
particular,  who  had  told  him  that  hismijesty 
bled  a  white  man  who  was  thrown  from  a 
wagon. 

<*  No,  no,"  said  the  Kin^,  '<  he  had  a  bad 
memory,  it  was  myself  that  I  bled.  We 
were  travelling  in  an  open  wagon,  drawn  by 
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two  free  horses,  and  in  descending  a  bill  at  a 
rapid  pace,  came  to  a  high  stamp  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  road,    One  ol  the  horses  chose  to 
pass  on  one  side  of  it  and  his  fellow  on  the 
other,  so  that  in  spite  of  all  the  driver  could 
do,  the  wagon  was  dashed  a£;ain8t  the  stump 
and  we  were  thrown  oat  with  great  violence. 
Stunned  by  the  fall,  I  lay  for  some  moments 
insensible,  but  on  recovering,  managed    to 
bind  up  and  draw  blood  from  my  arm— was 
carried   to  a  neighboring  cabin — ^and  in  a 
couple  of  days  found  myself  able  to  proceed. 
A  few  hours  previous  to  my  departure,  how- 
ever, 1  received  a  visit  from  the  Squire  and 
several  other  important  personages  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  had  come  to  endeavor  to 
persuade  me  to  remain  and  practice  medicine 
amongst  them.    They  offered  to  guarantee 
me  a  good  living,  feelmg  certain,  to  use  their 
own  words,  that  a  man  who   could  doctor 
himself  was  well  calculated  to  heal  others, 
and  were  quite  disappointed  when  I  declined 
their  proposition."    Mr.   Catlin  having,   on 
his  return,  taken  full  notes  of  the  conversa- 
tion, I  shall  not  repeat  any  more  of  it  except 
the  close.    **  Bring  all  your  collection  to  the 
Louvre,  where  orders  will  be  given  lo  place 
a  hall  and  every  facility  at  your  disposition, 
and  we  expect  to  derive  much  pleasure  and 
instruction  in  carefully  examining  it. 

The  hail  chosen  by  Mr.  Catlin  looks  upon 
the  grand  court,  and  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Saile  du  Parlemente,  as  it  was  there  that 
the  Chambers  used  to  assemble,  their  sittings 
opened  by  an  address  from  the  King.  One  of 
its  spacious  sides  was  covered  with  the  col- 
lection of  portraits— between  the  windows 
opposite  were  the  sKetches  of  Indian  villages 
and  ceremonies — in  the  centre,  a  Crow  wig- 
wam, twenty  feet  high,  was  pitched  upon 
poles  brought  from  the  Rocky  mountains- 
while  upon  numerous  tables  were  dresses, 
weapons,  pipes,  &c.t  all  arranged  by  Mr, 
Catlin,  with  great  taste,  and  Bllmg  the  spa- 
cious hall,  whose  noble  proportions  gave  a 
grand  effect  to  the  collection,  which  can  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  seen  if,  with  in- 
terest, in  a  more  circumscribed  space. 

All  was  arranged  on  the  morning  of  tbe 
eleventh,  and  the  Kmg  beincr  informed,  came 
to  visit  it,  in  the  afternoon,  looking  in  belter 
health  and  spirits  than  I  have  ever  seen  him. 
He  wore  a  grey  Tweed  .wrapper,  over  a  black 
cloth  suit,  without  any  mark  of  decoration, 
and  walked  erect,  with  as  firm  a  tread  as  any 
of  the  numerous  suite  of  brilliant  officers  who 
followed  him.  Expressing  his  regret  at  the 
Cabinet  Council  having  prolonged  its  session 
to  so  late  an  hour,  that  he  had  declined 
bringine  his  family  until  some  future  day, 
when  they  could  have  more  time,  he  com- 
menced a  careful  inspection.  Almost  every 
picture  and  object  was  examined  with  marked 
interest,  evidently  heightened  by  Mr.  Callin*s 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  original  scenes ;  the 
force  and  evident  truth  of  which  could  but 
bring  the  whole  detail  of  Indian  life  before 
those  who  heard  him,  in  eloquent  reality. 


For  upwards  of  an  hour,  the  gifted  son  of 
Wyoming  thus  recounted  a  succession  of 
stirring  anecdotes  only  interrupted  by  the 
comments  and  questions  of  the  King;  and 
when  a  want  of  light  closed  the  exammation, 
his  majesty  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to 
come  again — accompanied  by  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  thanks  and  praise. 

Mr.  Catlin  will,  I  learn  from  the  Director 
of  the  Museum,  receive  an  order  for  pictures 
from  the  King — probably  a  series  illustrating 
his  journey  in  the  Western  States,  or  the  lile 
of  La  Salle,  the  discoverer  of  ihe  Mississippi, 
and  victim  to  Jesuitical  intrigues. 

All  this  should  be  a  source  of  gratiffcation 
to  every  American.  A  single  fellow-citizen 
has,  without  fortune  and  patronage,  created 
from  an  original  and  national  source,  such  a 
collection.  But  I  regret  to  be  forced  to  add 
that  this  collection  is  not  likely  ever  to  leave 
the  Louvre — and  that  our  descendants  will 
be  forced  to  visit  France,  to  study  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  national  ancestry,  blotted  from 
the  face  of  their  beautiful  land  by  the  rolling 
tide  of  civilization. — Nat,  Intelligencer. 

Greece  In  1  d44,  or  a  Greek's  Return  io  Ills 
Native  liaud^Chap,  XF. 

An  wtpuBHshed  worJkf  edited  hy  Tfieodore  Dwight  Jr» 

lOONTlKUED  FBOM  No.  19,  PAGE  292.] 

After  my  return  from  Euboca,  I  spent  some 
time  longer  in  Athens,  making  daily  observa- 
tions on  a  variety  of  subjects  highly  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  conversing  with  persons  of 
dinerent  nations,  as  well  as  with  Greeks 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  country. 

Among  the  foreigners  then  in  the  capital 
was  Mr.  Cochran,  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cochran,  who  took  so  active  a  part  in 
the  revolutionarv  struggles  in  South  America, 
as  well  as  in  tne  latter  part  of  the  Greek 
war.  The  two  handsome  volumes  published 
by  the  nephew  since  his  return,  do  credit  to 
his  observation  and  amiable  character,  while 
they  afford  much  information  concerning  some 
events  in  the  war,  during  which  he  accom* 
panied  his  uncle,  and  respecting  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  re- 
gards with  very  friendly  feelings.  His  super- 
ficial views  on  certain  important  points,  how- 
ever, lead  us  to  regret  the  frivolities  of  fash- 
ionable life,  to  which  he  has  been  somewhat 
a  devotee.  He  however  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose to  establish  steam-packet  communica- 
tions between  Greece  and  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  formed  a  contract  with  the 
Greek  government  to  undertake  it,  when 
his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  French. 

How  different  an  aspect  was  presented  to 
me,  by  one  jmrlicular  branch  of  study  here 
and  in  America !  And  how  strange  it  seemed 
to  me  that  such  a  difference  sjiould  still  ex- 
ist !  There  are  many  things,  here  and  there, 
which  seemed  to  betoken  the  same  hand  of 
improvement.  Wherever  I  turned,  as  I 
walked  through  the  sureets  and  passed  the 
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shops,  I  taw  evidences  of  the  presence  of  mo- 
dera  advances  in  opinions  and  arts.  Clothes 
were, here  'displayed  in  the  cut  of  Paris,  arli- 
cles  inanufactured  within  a  few  months  or 
weeks  in  London,  hotels  conducted  as  in  the 
cities  of  Europe.  The  Greeks  at  home  had 
the  intelligence  to  introduce,  or  at  least  to  re* 
cieve  the  improvements  of  foreign  lands.  It 
is  true  they  have  not  yet  all,  or  not  all  in  the 
highest  degree.  Circumstances  do  not  permit 
it :  hut,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit, 
I  felt  happy  to  believe,  greater  advances  will 
he  made.  I  saw  no  evidence  to  warrant  the 
apprehension  that  prejudice  would  exclude 
any  useful  change.  On  the  contrary,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  changes 
adopted  elsewhere  ;  and,  whether  in  Europe 
or  in  America,  an  approved  novelty  in  art  or 
science  would  doubtless  claim  immediate  at- 
tention and  favor. 

In  many  things,  it  is  true,  I  found  my 
countrymen  behind  America :  but,  I  repeat  it, 
I  did  not  see  their  backwardness  cansed  by 
mere  prejudice,  but  only  by  inability  or  the 
absence  of  motive.  But  the  reader  has  pro- 
bably lost  sight  of  the  remark  with  which  I 
began  these  reflections.  I  said  that  I  observed 
a  great  di/ference  in  one  branch  of  study. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  the  Greek  language  to  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  facility  of  acquiring  it.  I  canr 
oaiy  say  thar  I  do  not  rate  the  value  so  high- 
ly, in  one  light,  as  those  who  require  or  per- 
mit the  devotion  of  several  years  to  the 
study :  for  I  really  doubt  the  propriety  of  do- 
ing so,  even  if  the  pupils  Were  much  better 
and  more  practically  taught  than  they  are. 
With  regard  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
may  be  acquired,  in  comparison  with  other 
languages,  I  may  perhaps  not  be  a  very 
good  judge  because  it  is  my  mother  tongue. 
However,  I  may  ask,  where  would  be  the 
great  difficulty  of  teach inj^  any  language 
whatever  to  an  American  child  or  youth,  on 
the  plan  which  is  now  practised  by  most 
qualified  teachers  of  French,  Spanish  and 
other  languages,  and  which  I  wish  to  see 
adopted  in  Greek  classes?  Give  a  rule,  and 
then  have  abundance  of  familiar  and  practi- 
cal exercises  under  it,  employing  at  once  the 
eye,  the  ear  and  the  mind,  and  enlisting  the 
liveliness  and  activity  of  mutual  and  simufta- 
neous  instruction.  Experiments  have  been 
made  which  fully  justify  hope. 

The  preceding  remarks  on  the  langnasfe  of 
Greece  were  written  before  the  handsome 
modem  Greek  Grammar,  recently  published 
by  one  of  my  countrymen,  Mr.  Sophocles, 
had  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  learn  from  it  that 
he  takes  a  diflerent  view  of  the  modem 
Greek  from  any  other  persons  of  my  acquain- 
tance, here  or  m  other  countrie?*,  W^ose  fami- 
liar knowledge  of  it  entitles  them  to  express 
opinions  of  it.  His  authority  is  certainly  re- 
spectable. He  is  a  man  of  much  learning,  I 
doubt  not,  especially  in  ancient  Greek,  and 
his  opinions  will  have  great  weight  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  enjoys  a  deserved 
reputation  among  Greek  scholars.    I  pretend 


not  to  advance  any  opinion  of  my  own  in  op- 
position to  his,  and  lay  no  claim  to  any  such 
profound  knowledge  or  high  repntatioa  for 
scholarship.  All  I  aim  at  is  to  present  to 
the  reader  such  facts  as  I  am  acquainted  with, 
with  such  suggestions  as  appear  to  me  wor- 
thy of  attention. 

I  wish  to  see  ancient  Greek  more  generally 
studied,  more  thoroughly  known,  more  ap- 
preciated, more  used  ;  and  I  believe  that  mo- 
dem Greek  offers  the  means  of  rendering-  it 
so.  Mr.  Sophocles  regards  the  two  as  dis- 
tinct languages---as  dist.nct  as  Latin  and 
Italian.  If  this  impression  should  prevail  in 
its  fullest  extent,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  thaa 
modern  Greek  will  become  an  introductioa  or 
aid  to  the  ancient.  It  is  important,  therefore; 
to  decide  in  what  sense  and  degree  this  idea 
may  justly  be  adopted,  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  question  before  ns. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  much  greater 
resemblance  in  the  ancient  and  modem  Greek 
with  respect  to  the  roots,  than  in  Latin  and 
Ifalian.  This  would  probably  be  found  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  one,  by  comparing  a  lew 
pages  in  dictionaries  or  any  other  books.  In 
the  next  place,  there  are  fewer  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  inflections  of  words,  especiallj 
those  in  most  common  use.  These  two  points 
cover  the  whole  pound ;  and  if  these  views 
be  correct,  whether  we  choose  to  consid^ 
modern  Greek  a  distinct  tongue  or  only  a  dia- 
lect of  the  ancient,  we  must  pronounce  it  to 
be  more  nearly  aUied  to  the  ancient,  tbmn 
Italian  is  to  Latin. 

I  have  said  that  this  is  troe,  first,  with  re- 
spect to  the  roots,  and  second,  with  respect  to 
the  most  usual  inflections,  or  changes  of 
those  roots  made  to  express  gender,  number, 
case,  moods,  tenses  and  persons.  Before  I 
say  any  thing  further  to  prove  this  assertion, 
let  us  propose  a  practical  test.  Let  us  sea 
how  a  few  familiar  sentences  look,  taken  al- 
most at  hazard  from  the  New  Testament. — 
Arid  for  this  purpose  we  need  not  resort  to  an 
edition  of  the  higher  kmd,  but  one  which  has 
been  objected  to  as  too  much  accommodated 
to  the  language  of  the  ignorant.  It  is  one 
published  by  the  American  Bible  Society, 
from  stereotype  plates  obtained  from  the  Bri- 
tish  and  Foreign  Bible  Societv,  but  slightly 
altered  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Many  of  the  Greeks,  even  the  educated, 
have  not  always  understood  the  resemblance 
between  the  language  and  habits  of  the  pre- 
sent days  and  those  of  antiquity.  A  few 
years  ago  a  Greek  geiHleman  who  had  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  a  German  uni- 
versity, published  a  book  against  the  identity 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  tongues.  I  after- 
wards met  with  him.  Some  time  had  elapsed, 
and  he  had  entirely  changed  his  opinion.  In- 
deed he  was  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praises 
of  the  living  dialect  He  had  been  travelling 
in  Greece,  and  he  informed  me  with  great  * 
animation  that  he  foupd  interesting  traces  of  : 
antiquity  in  customs  and  habits,  as  well  as  in 
language,  wherever  he  had  opportunity  to 
mingle  with  the  people.    One  instance  which 
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he  partiealarized,  was  thti: — ^wbile  riding 
one  day  near  Lancia,  in  Tbessaly,  he  obseryed 
some  men  killiDg  an  ox,  and  ai'ter  observing 
their  mode,  which  had  some  peculiar! lies,  be 
was  reminded  br  something  of  a  passage  in 
Homer;  and,  taking  the  ancient  poet  from 
his  pocket,  he  referred  to  it,  and  found  an 
accurate  description  of  the  process,  which 
which  was  accompanied  with  the  same  cere- 


monies. 


How  Transitory  is    Fame. — Bonapai'te 
was  talkative    when    travelling.      Whoa 
passing  through  Burgundy,  on  our  return 
to  Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo,  he 
said,  exultiagly,  *  Well,  a  few  more  events 
like  this  campaign,  and  I  may  go  down  to 
posterity.     *  I  Ibink,'  replied  I, /that  you 
have  already  done  enough  to  secure  great 
and  lasting  feme.*    *  Yes,'  replied  he,  *  I 
have  done  enough,  that  is  true ;  in  less 
than  two  years,  I  have  won  Cario,  Paris, 
and  Milan ;  but,  for  all  that,  my  dear  fel- 
low, were  I  to  die  to  morrow,  I  should  not, 
at  the  end  of  ten  centuries,  occupy  half  a 
page  of  geneml  history.'     He  was  right 
Many  ages  pass  before  tlw  eye  in  the  course 
of  half  an  nour's  reading,  and  the  duration 
of  a  reign  of  life  is  but  the  affair  of  a  mo- 
ment     In    historical  summary,    a  page 
suffices  to  describe  all  the  conquests]  of 
Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  all  the  devas- 
tations   of  Timour  and    Genghis   Khan. 
We  are  indeed  acquaiuted  with  only  the 
least  portion  of  past  events.     Is  it  worth 
while  to  desolate  the  world  for  so  slight  a 
memorial  ? 

BourinTWs  Memoirs  of  Bonaparte, 

PARENT'S  DEPARTMENT. 

SCHOOL  AT  HOME. 

If  parents  would  only  take  pains  to  in- 
struct their  own  children,  how  many  evils 
would  be  avoided,  how  many  benefits  se- 
cured! We  do  not  mean  to  recommend 
the  destruction  of  schools:  &r  from  it  If 
parents  should  constantly  attend  to  their 
children's  education  suffieienlly  \o  know 
what  they  learn,  how  they  learn  ifc,  what 
they  might  or  should  learn,  how  their 
health  and  comfort  are  regarded  in  the 
methods  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and 
especially  how  their  religious  and  moral 
characters  are  forming,  schools  would  of 
course  im  rove.  SchoDJs  would  be  god, 
and  bad  schools  would  soon  cease. 


In  our  view  the  general  custom  among 
our  countrymen  of  neglecting  this,  is,  pro- 
ductive of  many  evils  which  are  attributed 
to  other  causes.  We  have  jio  time  on  this 
occasion  to  enter  upon  the  subject  exten- 
tively,  but  would  recommend  it  to  the  fre- 
quent and  deliberate  attentfon  of  our  re- 
flecting readers,  while  we  proceed  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  one  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  this  lamentable  neglect  Under 
it  grow  up  poor  schools  and  even  bad  ones ; 
not  merely  defective  teachers,  but  teachers 
of  evil.  Encouraged  by  the  state  af  things 
produced  by  the  negligence  of  parents, 
Jesuits  have  crossed  the  ocean  in  multi. 
tudes,  and  have  now  in  their  hands  many 
of  our  children.  How  many  of  the  pa- 
rents have  ever  taken  the  pains  to  inquire 
what  they  teach,  how  they  train  the  body, 
the  mind,  or  the  heart ;  or  for  what  they 
are  preparing  them  to  act  in  future  life  ? 

Yet  that  it  is  important  to  know  all  these, 
who  can  deny  ?  "  How  shall  we  ascertain 
the  truth?"  inquires  an  honest  parent, 
whose  children  are  with  such  instructors  % 
Compare  the  religious  and  moral  doctrines 
they  are  taug4it  with  those  of  the  Bible ; 
and  ask  whether  they  are  encouraged  to 
study  and  obey  their  bibles. 

There  are  many  imperfect  and  incom- 
petent teachers  among  our  own  country 
people :  but  they  are  not  so  dangerous,  be- 
cause they  generally  teach  essential  truths, 
and  will  not  pervert  our  children.- 


^ 


Destructive  fire  in  the  Woods. — It  is 
stated  that  in  Arkansas,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  the  interior — in  all  the  coun- 
ties of  the  v^restem  district  of  Tennessee, 
and  in  western  Kentucky,  the  grass,  cane, 
and  undergrowth  of  all  kinds  have  been 
burning  for  some  time  past,  and  will  be  to* 
tally  consumed.  The  various  kinds  of 
**  mast,''  to  say  nothing  of  the  grasses  upon 
which  the  farmers  of  Arkansas  especially 
rely  for  the  sustenance  of  their  stock,  must 
be  lost,  and  produce  considerable  incon- 
venience if  not  positive  distress.  Persons 
travelling  along  the  Tennessee  roads  say 
that  the  smoke  is  so  dense  as  to  render  res- 
^piration  difficult  and  almost  painful. — 
Picayune, 
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THE  LABYRtNTH  IN  LAMBETH  PALACE  GARDEN. 


A  friMtd,  oa  a  hte  visit  lo  England,  wai 
'.  w  muoh  inlereMed  in  the  old  Inbyrinth  of 
',  abnibber;  in  Lambeth  Palace  Garden, 
I  that  he  took  the  pains  to  procure  an  en- 
\  graving^  of  it,  with  which  he  has  obliging- 
;  ly  favored  ua  The  barriers  between  the 
'  walla  are  high  and  imperrioua  ;  and  it  will 
I  be  seen  aa  ^zamiaation,  that  a  stranger, 
I  without  a  clue,  would  almost  inevitably  lose 
I  himaelf  in  a  few  moments,  aod  might  wan- 
',  der  about  for  a  long  time  in  vain  search 
;  for  the  coly  path  that  can  conduct  one 
I  through.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  many 
ha  can  be  laid  out  on  a  complicated 

■  plan  on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  It  is  of 
J  great  antiquity  for  a  thing  of  iliis  kind,  and 
I  although  the  exact  date  is  uncertain,  it  ia 
[  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Cardinal 
[  Wolaey.     If  designed  for  any  use,  it  would 

■  be  difficult  to  conjecture  it :  but  if  intended 
>  ai  an  emblem  of  the  character  or  life  of 

t  author,  its  appropriateness  would  bs 
I  easily  perceived. 

No  further  explanation  will  be  needed 
I  by  the  reader.  He  has  only  to  attempt  to 
I  trace  a  path  from  one  of  the  entrances 
[  through  to  an  exit  on  the  opposite  hand, 
I  without  looking  before,  (as  that  is  dented 
^  lo  the  actual  visitor  to  the  spot,)  and  he  will 
I  aoon  &>d  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth.     A 

V  friends  might  easily  seek  one  another 
I  in  vain  for  a  considerable  time  in  these  con- 
I  fusing  avenues,  and,  even  though  always 
1  within  distinct  hearing  of  each  others'  _ 
I  Toicea,  wander  hither  and  thither  without 


meeting.  Many  a  gay  party  of  children, 
and  of  persons  of  older  growth,  have  foiuid 
amusement  in  threading  these  mazes. 


The  Big  Teniuiieati. — The  citizens  of 
Nashville  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  du- 
ring several  days  of  examining  the  skele- 
ton of  a  strange  animal,  whose  bones  were 
found  imbedded  amidst  rocks  at  the  depth 
of  fil^y  feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  county 
of  Williamson.  Many  have  examined  the 
bones,  and  all  have  been  interested.  Va- 
rious opinions  are  expressed  as  to  the 
species  of  animal  to  which  it  belongs,  but 
all  concur  in  pronouncing  it  a  strange  skel- 
eton. In  its  arrangement  for  exfaibiiioD  it 
presents  al!  the  appearance  of  a  hnoao 
skeleton  standing  erect  and  measuring  six- 
teen feet  from  the  lop  of  the  skull  botx. 
There  was  suspended  by  his  side  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  coa- 
trast  was  truly  striking. 

Whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  in 
classifying  this  animal,  (here  can  be  none  as 
to  the  &cls  connected  with  its  finding  and 
exhumation.  It  was  found  at  least  fifty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
seemed  to  be  wedged  in  between  two  rocks, 
and  many  of  the  large  bones  are  brokeo  as 
if  crushed  between  the  rocka  The  pel- 
vis, for  instance,  M  broken  and  crashed  ao 
that  it  could  not  be  put  together,  and  its 
place  is  supplied  with  wood. — Although 
several  of  the  Important  bones  are  missing, 
yet  in  general  the  corresponding  ones  ar« 
preserv^  so  that  a  tolerably  complete  skel- 
eton has  been  formed. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  scientific  gen- 
tleman has  yet  ventured  to  (ieclnre  to  what 
species  the  animal  belonged.  There  are 
some  strong  indications  that  it  vraa  a  biped 
animal,  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  this. — 
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FliAKES  OF  SNOW, 

As  seen  through  a  microscope. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  forms  in  which 
BDow  fiakes  appear,  when  examined  through 
a  strong  magnifier.    Their  symmetry  and 
heauty  are  oifien  astonishing,  and  combined 
with  their  brilliancy,  which  is   sometimes 
such  as  to  excite  exclamations  of  delight 
from  those  who  beheld  them  for   the  first 
time.     We  have  before  recommended  the 
purchase  of  a  microscope  for  every  family, 
and  now  mention  that  |invaluable  little  in- 
strument again,  which  deserves  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a  piece  of  indispensable  furniture,  and 
children  should  be  permitted  to  use  it  freely. 
Many  of  the  most  common  objects,  when  seen 
through  its  glasses,  appear  perfect  masses  of 
beauty.     Many  [are  wonderful :  an  insect's 
leg  or  wing,  a  little  shell,  a  filament  of  fea- 
ther, even  a  bit  of  cloth  or  paper,  the  inside 
of  a  flower,  or  a  grain  of  sand. 

Many  a  person  has  been  struck  with  some 
of  the  results  of  freezing,  without  investigat- 
ing or  even  inquiring  into  the  general  princi- 
ples of  congelation.  How  many  interesting 
truths  remain  waiting  for  our  investigation ! 

Most  of  the  stones  in  the  street  are,  in  one 
sense,  mere  frozen  masses,  differing  from  ice 
only  in  the  temperature  of  fusibility.  Many 
of  them  are  chrystalline  in  their  structure ;  and 
ice  is  highly  so.  Indeed  the  change  which 
water  undergoes  in  freezing,  is  a  change 
from  a  mass  of  fluid  to  one  of  chrystals.  How 
this  change  is  effected  has  not  yet  been  explain- 
ed. One  of  the  phenomena  attending  it  is  a 
sudden/ emission  of  heat,  at  the  moment  of 
congelation.  The  opposite  occurs  when  ice 
melts,  there  being  then  a  disappearance  of 
much  heat,  without  any  change  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  substance.  The  disappearing 
heat  constitutes  what  is  called  the  latent  heat 
of  water,  which  is  indispensable  to  its  exist- 
ence in  the  fluid  state. 


< 


The  crystals  of  ice  branch  out  ftom  each 
other  only  at  one  angle,  that  is  60  degrees. 
Now  this  is  soon  told:  but  on  it  depends  a 
variety  of  curious  effects,  which  we  have  not 
room  to  sp^tify.  Our  readers  are  referred  to 
books  on  Natural  Philosophy  for  the  informa- 
they  may  need. 

Higgins  remarks  that — 

"  Dr.  Nettis,  of  Middleburgh,  was  the  first 
to  describe  these  appearances,  which  he  did 
in  1740.  This  observer  very  carefully  deline- 
ated  some  of  the  figures  which  the  chrystal- 
lization  presented,  and  of  these  there  is  an 
almost  endless  variety.  But  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  to  Captain  Scoresbjr  for  our  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  subject,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  opportunities,  during  his  polar 
voyages,  of  not  only  sketching  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures,  but  of  measuring 
the  chrystals  themselves.  This  gentleman 
has  classified  the  several  modifications  of 
form  he  observed. 

The  amount  of  snow  falling  at  any  place  is 
of  course  regulated  by  the  mean  temperature, 
or,  in  other  words,  by  its  latitude,  elevation 
and  position.  According  to  Mr.  Scoresby,  it 
snows  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  April  and 
the  two  following  months,  in  the  polar  re- 
gions;  the  heaviest  fall  always  happening 
when  a  humid  stream  of  air  from  the  sea  is 
met  by  a  cold  breeze  from  the  surface  of  the 
'  ice.  The  inhabitants  of  these  inhospitable 
climes  immure  themselves  in  their  huts  during 
the  most  inclement  season,  and  it  is  then  ne- 
cessary to  stop  every  aperture,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  entrance  of  the  cold  atmosphere,  or 
the  vapor  of  the  confined  air  would  be  imme- 
diately frozen  and  fall  as  snow. 

Snow  has  been  sometimes  observed  to  take, 
in  the  polar  regions,  a  red  or  orange  color. 
This  appearance  is  supposed  by  some  persons 
to  arise  from  the  presence  of  mineral  substan- 
ces in  the  condensed  vapor,  or  rather  the  fro- 
zen water,  while  others  suppose  it  to  arise 
from  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable 
matter. 

Snow  storms  sometimes  present  a  luminous 
appearance.  This  singular  phenomenon  has 
been  frequently  observed,  and  we  have  one 
very  remarkable  instance  on  record.  It  was 
seen  in  the  year  1813,  by  a  party  of  gentle- 
men on  Loch  Awe,  in  Argyleshire,  an^l  it  not 
only  gave  to  the  surrounding  scenery  the  ap 

Clearance  of  an  immense  sheet  of  fire,  but  il- 
uminated  the  persons  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  party. 

Natural  snowballs  are  sometimes  formed 
by  the  passage  of  a  high  wind  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  fallen  snow.  When  once  formed, 
their  size  rapidly  increases  by  a  continued 
motion ;  fbr,  as  tney  roll  along,  they  collect, 
and  sometimes  fittain  a  considerable  size.  Mr. 
Sherriff  states  that  in  February,  1830,  he  ob- 
served many  of  these  balls  in  East  Lothian, 
some  of  which  were  a  foot  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter. They  were  produced  by  a  westerly 
wind,  and  haa  left  their  track  impressed  upon 
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the  snow.    In  one  village  much  exposed  to 
the  west  they  were  exceedingly  numerous. 

We  can  scarcely  avoid  a  remark,  which 
may  appear  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  connected 
with  the  fall  of  snow,  though  it  cannet  fail  to 
assist  in  the  proof  of  a  stateroepC  already 
made,  that  electricity  is  al way »4*evel oped  by 
atmospheric  changes.  Snow  is  universally 
in  an  eleclrified  state,  and.  as  far  as  our  own 
observations  have  extended,  generally  posi- 
tive, but  the  condition  is  changed  by  liqueiac- 
tion.  There  are  many  persons  who  entertain 
a  skeptical  notion  of  the  universal  influence 
of  electricity,  and  in  the  present  uncertain 
state  of  the  science,  so  far,  at  least,-as  regards 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
causes  which  influence  it,  they  need  not  be 
at  a  loss  for  arguments  to  support  their  opin- 
ions. But  when  we  discover  that  so  simple 
a  process  as  that  of  congelation  cannot  he 
carried  on  without  the  developement  of  tiie 
agent  which  in  other  slates  produces  some  of 
the  inost  awful  phenomena  we  behold  above 
and  around  us,  there  can  be  nothing  very  ab- 
surd in  the  supposition  that  it  may  have 
something  to  do  with  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
meteorological  changes.  This  is  not  merely 
an  opinion;  it  is,  we  think,  warranted  by  our 
own  experiments,  and  rendered  probable  by 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by 
others." 


HORTICULTURAL. 


) 
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The  Propagation  of  Trees,  Shrubs^  &c. 

We  have  been  ^highly  gratified  hyihe  ex- 
amination of  the  thirty-fourth  ♦'Prince's  De- 
scriptive Catalogue,"  of  the  numerous  plants' 
cultivated  for  sale  in  his  old  and  celebrated 
nursery  at  Flushing,  Long  Island.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  appreciate  valuable  and 
beautiful  trees,  flowers  and  shrubs,  will  cer- 
tainly be  gratified  with  a  brief  account  of  its 
contents.  Some  of  them  are  familiar  with 
the  place,  and  doubtless  know  from  experience 
how  well  its  beauties  can  repay  the  trouble 
of  a  visit,  ^ven  from  a  distance. 

Mr.  Prince  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
the  garden  and  nursery  were  commenced  by 
his  grandfather,  xVilliara  Prince,  and  that  the 
lives  of  three  generations  have  been  devoted 
to  it.  It  is  eight  rtiiles  from  New  York,  and 
easily  accessible.  A  store  is  opened  in  Ful- 
ton street,  and  plants  sold  arc  delivered  at 
Fulion  Market.  The  qualities  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  named  m  the  catalogue  are 
marked,  with  their  comparative  excellencies ; 
and  lists  of  those  are  given  which  have*  been 
rejected  on  account  of  some  defect  which 
renders  them  unworthy  of  culture,  while 
others  much    superior  can    be    obtained. — 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the 
following  statement^f  the  number  of  varie- 
ties of  the  principal  kinds  of  fruit  and  flow« 
ers. 

Apples—dlSf  beside  107  misceUaDeoos, 
whose  characters  have  not  been  fully  ascer- 
tained, and  49  rejected :— touil,  471.  Prices, 
from  25  to  37i  cents  each,  in  smaU  quanti- 
ties. 

Pears— 254*     Miscellaneous,  137;  reject- 
ed,. 16%  ;— total  555.    Prices,  37  to  50  cents. 

^Cherries — Heart  cherries,  45;   Bigarrean, 
26;  Duke  and  Morello,  25;  Ornamental,  14; 
'  rejected,  80 :— total,  140.    Price,  50  cents. 

Plums— \3i»  Misscellaneous,  41;  reject^ 
ed,  43 :— total,  218. 

Peaches— lil*  Miscellaneous,  41 ;  reject- 
ed, 43:— total,  216.    Price,  50  cents. 

Nectarines,  24.  Apricots,  19.  Almonds^ 
12.     Quinces,  14.— Prices  of  these,  25,  37i 

and  50  cents. 

Mulberries,  14.    \\^,alnut8,  Chestnuts  and 

Filberts,  31. 

.  Grfl/jfi^.— Foreign,  74  ;  Hardy  Native,  47 ; 
Miscellaneous  American,  45 : — total,  166. 

Cwrranls,  32,  of  which  15  are  omamental 
and  2  rejected: — viz.,  the   American    aad 
Jii^i^glish  Black  Curcaftts. 

Raspberries,- iO.    'Gooseberries,  150. 

FigSy  49.    Pomegranates,  15. 

Strawberries,  Scarlet  and  Pine,  36 ;  Htnt- 
bois.5:  Alpine,  7;  Miscellaneous,  15;  re- 
jected by  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
20 :— total,  83. 

J?05e5.— Chinese  Ever-bloombg,  Daily  or 
Bengal  roses,  131 ;  Tea-scented  China  rose^ 
115;  Bourbon  roses,  98,  Noisette  roses,  79; 
Perpetual  or  Autunmal  roses,  51 ;  Hyhnd 
Bourbon  16 ;  Scotch  and  other  Perpetnals,  4; 
Musk  Cluster,  12;  SmalMea^fd,  10;  Fairy 
or  Miniature  Chma,  16 ;  Macarmey,  9  ;  Mnl- 
tiflora,  15;Banksian,  16;  MiscelL  Oriental, 
4;  Hybrid  Climbing,  17;  Evergreen,  TS; 
Michigan  or  Prairie,  9 ;  Moss,  40 :  The  Sum- 
mer I'ree  roses,  &c.,  which  we  will  not  at- 
tempt to  name,  but  will  only  add,  that  the 
whole  number  of  varieties  of  the  rose  offend 
for  sale,  with  names  and  descriptions  in  me 
catalogue  is  above  1300  ! 

The  hints  and  directions  for  planting  wai 
rearing  treesr  shrubs,  &c,  given  in  tiifiereiK 
parts  of  this  pamphlet,  are  brief  and 
tical,  and  we  shall  be  tempted  to  give 
tracts. 
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Secret  InstmcUoiis  of  tlie  Jeiults. 
Extracts  from  **  Secreta  Monita." 

Conduded  from  the  hut  number i  p€tg«  754. 

[The  Jesuits  sometimes  profess]  to  be 
greater  friends  of  light  and  liberty  than  the 
best  of  men,  even  than  the  founders  of 
American  Institutions.  Let  us  have  light 
enough  to  read  their  history  by,  and  to 
watch  their  busy  operations  among  us, 
especially  when  they  come  near  our  chil- 
dren.] 

At  their  first  settlement,  let  our  members 
be  cautious  of  purchasing  lands ;  but  if  they 
happea  to  buy  such  as  are  well  situated,  let 
this  be  done  in  the  name  of  some  faithful 
and  trusty  friend.  And  that,  our  poverty 
may  liave  the  more  colorable  gloss  of  reali- 
ty, let  the  purchases,  adjacent  to  the  places 
wherein  our  colleges  are  founded,  be  as- 
signed by  the  provincial  to  colleges  at  a 
distance ;  by  which  means  it  will  be  im- 
possible that  princes  and  magistrates  can 
ever  attain  to  a  certain  knowledge  what  the 
revenues  of  the  Society  amount  to. 

Let  the  greatest  sums  be  always  extorted 
from  widows,  by  frequent  remonstrances  of 
our  extreme  necessities. 

In  every  province,  let  none  but  the  prin- 
cipal  be  fully  apj^rised  of  the  real  value  of 
our  revenues ;  and  let  what  is  contained  in 
the  treasury  of  Rome  be  always  kept  as  an 
inviolable  secret. 

Let  it  be  publicly  remonstrated,  and 
every  where  declared  by  our  members  in 
their  private  conversation,  that  the  only  end 
[  of  their  coming  there  was,  for  the  instruc- 
)  tion  of  youth,  and  ihe  good  and  welfare  of 
j  the  inhabitants ;  that  they  do  all  this  with- 
)  out  the  least  view  of  reward,  or  respect  of 
[  persons,  and  that  they  are  not  an  incum- 
>  brance  upon  the  people,  as  other  religious 
[   orders  constantly  are. 

CHAP.  II. , 

In  whaf  manner  Hhe  society  must  deport^ 
that  they  may  work  themselves  into,  and 
after  that  preserve  a  familiarity  with 
princes,  noblemen,  and  persons  of  the 
greatest  distinction. 

Princes  and  persons  of  distinction  everv 
where  must  by  all  means  be  so  managed, 
that  we  may  have  their  ear,  and  that  will 
easily  secure  their  hearts:  by  which  way 
of  pro3eeding,  all  persons  will  become  our 
creatures,  and  no  one  will  dare  to  give  the 
Society  the  least  disquiet  or  opposition. 

That  ecclesiastical  persons  gain  a  great 


> 


footing  in  the  favor  of  princes  and  noble- 
men, by  winking  at  their  vices,  and  putting 
a  favorable  construction  on  whatever  they 
do  amiss,  experience  convinces ;  and  this 
we  may  observe  in  their  contraction  of  mar? 
riages  with  their  near  relations  and  kindred, 
or  the  like.  It  must  be  our  business  to  en- 
courage such,  whose  inclination  lies  this 
way,  by  leading  them  up  in  hopes,  that 
through  our  assistance  they  may  easily  ob- 
tain a  dispensation  from  the  Pope ;  and  no 
doubt  he  will  readily  grant  it,  if  proper 
reasons  be  urged,  parallel  cases  produced, 
and  opinions  quoted  which  countenance 
such  actions,  when  the  common  good  of 
mankind,  and  the  greater  advancement  of 
God's  glory,  which  are  the  only  end  and 
design  of  the  Society,  are  pretended  to  be 
the  sole  motives  to  them. 

The  same  must  be  observed  when  the 
prince  happens  to  engage  in  any  enterprise 
which  is  not  equally  approved  by  all  his 
nobility  ;  for  in  such  cases  he  must  be  egged 
on  and  excited;  whilst  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  dissuaded  from  opposing 
him,  and  advised  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  pro- 
posals. But  this  must  be  done  only  in 
generals,  always  avoiding  particulars: 
lest,  upon  the  ill  success  of  the  affair,  the 
miscarriage  be  thrown  upon  the  Society. 
And  should  ever  the  action  be  called  m 
question,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  in- 
structions always  ready,  plainly  forbidding 
it ;  and  these  also  must  be  backed  with  the 
authority  of  some  senior  members,  who, 
being  wholly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  must 
attest  upon  oath,  that  such  groundless  in- 
sinuations are  a  malicious  and  base  imputa- 
tion on  the  Society. 

r  Above  all,  due  care  must  be  taken  to 
curry  favor  with  the  minions  and  domestics 
of  princes  and  noblemen  ;  whom  by  small 
presents,  and  many  offices  of  piety,  we  may 
so  far  byass,  (bias,)  as  by  means  of  them  to 
get  a  faithful  intelligence  of  the  bent  of  their 
masters*  humors  and  inclinations  ;  thus  will 
the  Society  be  the  better  qualified  to  chime 
in  with  all  their  tempers. 

How  much  the  Society  has  benefitted 
from  their  engagement  in  marriage-treaties, 
the  house  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  Poland 
and  other  kingdoms,  are  experimental  evi- 
dences. Wherefore  let  such  matches  be 
with  prudence  picked  out,  whose  parents 
are  our  friends,  and  firmly  attached  to  our 
interests. 

Princesses  and  ladies  of  quality  are  easily 
to  be  gained  by  the  influence  of  the  women 
of  the  bed-chamber ;  for  which  reason  we 
must  by  all  means  pay  particular  address 
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to  these,  ior  thereby  there  will  be  no  secrets 
in  the  fkmily,  but  what  we  shall  have  fully 
disclosed  to  ns. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  give  invitations 
to  such  to  attend  our  sermons  and  fellow- 
ships, to  hear  our  orations  and  declama- 
tions, as  also  to  compliment  them  with  ver- 
ses and  theses ;  to  aadress  them  in  a  genteel 
and  complaisant  manner,  and  at  proper 
opportunities  to  give  ihem  handsome  enter- 
tainments. 

Let  proper  itiethods  be  used  to  get  know- 
ledge of  the  animosities  that  arise  among 
great  men,  that  we  may  have  a  finger  in 
reconciling  their  differences;  for  by  this 
means  we  shall  gradually  become  acquaint- 
ed with  their  friends  and  secret  affairs,  and 
of  necessity  engage  one  of  thet  parties  in  our 
interests. 

But  should  discovery  happen  to  be  made, 
that  any  person  serves  either  king  or  prince, 
who  is  not  well-affected  towards  our  Socie- 
ty, no  stone  must  be  left  unturned  by  our 
members,  or  which  is  more  proper,  some 
other,  to  induce  hinv  by  promises,  favors 
and  preferments,  which  must  be  procured 
for  him  under  his  king  or  prince,  to  en- 
tertain a  Iriendship  for  and  familiarity  with 
us. 

CHAP.  III. 

How  the  SociETV  must  behave  themselves 
towards  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  af- 
fairSf  a-nd  others^  who,  though  they  be  not 
rich,  are  notwithstanding  in  a  capacity 
of  being  otherwise  servieeable. 

They  must  be  also  employed  in  calming 
the  minds  of  the  meaner  sort  of  people, 
and  in  wheedling  the  aversions  of  the  po- 
pulace into  an  affection  for  our  society. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  proper  methods  for  inducing  rich  wi- 
dows to  be  liberal  to  our  Society. 

For  the  managing  this  affair,  let  such 
members  only  be  chosen  as  are  advanced 
in  age,  of  a  lively  complexion  and  agreea- 
ble conversation  ;  let  these  frequently  visit 
such  widows,  and  the  minute  they  begin  to 
show  any  affection  toward  our  order,  then 
is  the  time  to  lay  before  them  the  good 
works  and  merits  of  the  Society ;  if  they 
seem,  kindly  to  give  ear  to  this,  and  begin 
to  visit  our  churches,  we  must  by  all  means 
take  care  to  provide  them  confessors,  by 
whom  they  may  be  well  admonished, 
especially  to  a  constant  perseverance  in 
their  state  of  widowhood  ;  and  this,  by  enu- 
merating and  praising  the  advantages  and 


felicity  of  a  single  life ;  and  let  them  pawn 
their  faiths,  and  themselves  too  as  a  securi- 
ty, that  a  firm  continuance  in  such  a  piooa 
resolution,  will  in&llibly  purchase  an  eter- 
nal merit,  and  prove  a  most  effectual  meant 
of  escaping  the  otherwise  certain  pains  of 
purgatory. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  such  ser- 
vants particularly,  as  do  not  keep  a  good 
understanding  with  the  Society ;  but  let  this 
be  done  hy  little  and  little ;  and  when  we 
have  managed  to  work  them  out,  let  such 
be  recommended  as  already  are,  or  willing- 
ly would  become  our  creatures  \  thus  shall 
we  dive  into  every  secret,  and  have  a  finger 
in  every  affair  transacted  in  the  family. 

It  will  be  proper,  every  now  and  then, 
cunningly  to  propose  to  her  some  match,  but 
such  a  one,  be  sure,  as  you  know  she  has 
an  aversion  to;  and  if  it  be  thought  that 
she  has  a  kindness  for  any  one,  let  his  vices 
and  failings  be  represented  to  her  in  a  pro- 
per light,  that  she  may  abhor  the  thoughts 
of  alteriag  her  condition  with  any  person 
whatsoever. 

Let  women  that  are  young,  and  descend- 
ed from  rich  and  noble  parents,  be  placed 
with  those  widows,  that  they  may,  by  de- 
grees, become  subject  to  our  directions  and 
accus  omed  to  our  method  of  living :  as  a 
governess  to  these,  let  some  woman  be  cho- 
sen and  appointed  by  the  family  confessor  ; 
let  these  submit  to  al  I  the  censures,  and  other 
customs  of  the  Society ;  but  such  as  will 
not  conform  themselves,  immediately  dis- 
miss to  their  parents,  or  those  who  pat  them 
to  us,  and  let  them  be  represented  as  on. 
tractably  stubborn,  and  of  a  perverse  dispo- 
sition. 

Nor  is  less  care  to  be  taken  of  their 
health  and  recreations  than  of  their  salva- 
tion ;  wherefore  if  ever  they  complain  of 
any  indisposition,  immediately  ail  fitsting^ 
canvas,  discipline,  and  other  corporeal  pen- 
ance must  be  forbidden ;  nor  let  them  be 
permitted  to  stir  abroad  even  to  church,  but 
be  tended  at  home  with  privacy  and  care. 
If  they  secretly  steal  into  the  garden,  or 
college,  seem  as  if  you  knew  it  not,  and 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  conversation  and 
private  diversions  with  those  whose  compa- 
ny is  most  agreeable  so  them. 

They  must  be  also  instructed  upon  every 
occasion,  that  their  bestowing  of  alms  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  even  to  the  religious  uf  an 
approved  and  exemplary  ^tie^  without  the 
knowledge  and  approbaticm  of  their  confes- 
sor, is  not  equally  meritorious  in  the  sight 
of  God. 
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JUVENILE  DEPARTMENT. 
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SPBCUIiATIOir^ 

Edward  was  one  day  sitting  at  dinner, 
when  his  mother  recollected  something  she 
had  been  told  ^ihe  day  before  by  a  lady  of 
her  acquaintance,  and  said : — ^*  How  sorry  I 
am  to  hear  that  Mr.  L.  has  failed  I  He 
has  ost  all  his  property.  I  never  knew  it 
till  yesterday.  That  beautiful  farm  where 
I  used  to  go^  in  the  summer  when  I  was  a 
girl.     O,  what  a  sweet,  pleasant  place !" 

«« What  did  you  use  to  see  there  ?"  said 
one  of  the  children. 

"  It  was  by  the  side  of  a  little  river,  and 
there  we  used  to  walk  by  the  water.  The 
mill  was  only  a  little  way  off.  My  uncle 
lived  there  ;  and  he  was  always  so  kind, 
and  all  his  family !  It  was  sweet.  O,  I 
loved  that  place.  The  gentleman  who 
bought  it  afterwards  had  a  large  family, 
and°uscd  to  say,  that  he  should  have  land 
enough  to  give  them  all  some.  But  he  has 
had  to  leave  it  It  was  seized,  I  under- 
stand,  and  sold ;  and  he  is  left  without  any 

property." 

«  O  !"  said  she  to  a  lady  who  was  dinmg 
with  her,  "  you  remember  the  place  ns  well 
as  I  do.     Was  it  not  a  pleasant  one  ?" 

«<0  that  indeed  it  was,"  replied  she. 
"  Children,  you  ought  to  be  there  about 
this  season  of  the  year,  to  see  them  catch 
fish.  What  an  abundance  of  shad  there 
are  in  that  river  in  the  spring!  My  uncle 
had  a  great  net,  and  used  to  send  men  to 
draw  it.  They  would  catch  hundreds  and 
hundreds,  and  throw  them  up  on  the  grass. 
They  were  so  plentiful  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  burying  or  selling  them.  The 
poor  people  would  come  from  four  or  five 
miles  round,  and  take  them  home  almost  by 
the  wagon  load.  Uncle  would  take  a  few 
first,  what  he  wanted,  and  then  give  among 
the  rest,  as  many  as  they  wanted." 

"  O,  is  it  not  a  pity  I  that  beautiful  place 
sold,  and  all  the  effect  of  speculation  !" 

"  Do  you  know  what  speculation  is  7^ 
said  the  father,  turning  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

«*  Yes  sir,"  said  a  boy  on  his  right.  "  It 
is  doing  things  for  charity." 

"  You  are  greatly  mistaken,"  said  his 
father.  It  is  rather  *he  opposite  of  that 
It  is  trying  to  make^money  very  last  for 
ourselves.  It  is  a  selfish  thing,  quite  so. 
The  Bible  tells  us,  «' Wo  unto  him  that 
maketh  haste  io  be  rich."  I  have  a  short 
story  or  two  to  tell  you  about  speculation. 

You  must  know  that,  once  in  every  few 
years,  many  of  the  people  of  our  country 


have  a  foolish  turn  of  expecting  to  become 
very  rich  all  at  once.  About  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  said  that  the  price  of  cotton  was 

foing  to  rise  very  fast  and  very  high  in 
Europe.  Many  merchants  believed  it,  and 
began  to  buy  it  The  price  rose^  of  course, 
just  as  fast  as  more  and  more  was  wanted ; 
and  then  the  people  supposed  that  the  rising 
of  the  price  proved  the  very  thing  that  had 
been  foretold.  This  made  them  still  more 
anxious  to  own  cotton ;  and  those  who  ex- 
pected to  find  it  cheaper  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  immediately  set  off  to  pur- 
chase. 

I  happened  to  be  travelling  myself  that 
year,  and  met  with  many  of  the  cotton  spec- 
ulators, and  heard  them  talk.  Some  ex- 
pected to  make  a  thousand  dollars,  some 
ten  thousand,  some  an  hundred  or  more ; 
and  they  thought  and  talked  about  it  every 
day,  and  ventured  a  great  deal.  Some  bor* 
rowing  all  the  money  they  could  to  buy 
more  cotton — but  the  price  fell,  and  many 
families  were  made  suddenly  poor."  The 
Bible  says: — "  He  who  hasteth  to  be  rich 
falleth  into  a  snare." 


JUVBNlIiE  CONCERT. 

We  understand  a  group  of  happy  little 
friends,  had  a  most  int^esting  juvenile  concert, 
given  in  the  Allen  street  church  on  Wednes- 
day evening  last,  by  Mr.  L.  Hart,  who  has 
been  for  some  months  the  kind  and  gratuitous 
teacher  of  the  children  of  that  Sabbaih  school. 
Having  ventured  to  expose  himself  to  the 
winning  influences  of  ihe  young,  he  was  drawn 
in  lo  the  regular  training  of  a  large  and  smil- 
ing company,  in  whose  happiness  and  improve- 
ment he  finds  a  rich  reward. 

"  And  sur^  it  is  a  work  of  love  !'* 

Experience  has  taught  us  warmly  to  sym- 
pathize with  him,  as  well  as  highly  to  ap* 
prove,  and  strongly  to  wish  that  the  example 
may  be  imitated  wherever  children  are  to  be 
found.  Music  will  attract  them,  as  we  know, 
from  miles  around — punctually  at  the  time 
and  place,  sometimes  with  their  parents  and 
teachers ;  and  they  will  come  in  good  hu- 
mor, and  ready  to  learo  or  to  do  any  good 
thing  their  benefactor  lyill  propose. 

The  excercises  on  the  occasion  above  re- 
ferred to  were  numerous  and  varied,  with  a 
fine  piano  accompaniment,  by  Mr.  £.  Howe, 
Jr.  Admittance  one  shilling.— Money  to  pur- 
chase new  books  for  the  Sunday  school  li- 
brary. 
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A  S4  cut  of  the  Corcovado* 

The  Corcovado  is  the  giant  among  the 
mountains  here'.  It  towers  above  every 
other  peak  and  is  of  very  singular  lorm. 
Every  stranger  ascends  the  Corcovado— so  be- 
hold me  toiling  up  the  steep  sides  of  the 
mountain,  cheered  bj  a  charming  day,  and  a 
pleasant  company  of  friends.  We  began  our 
ascent  from  the  Larangeiras,  and  though 
fatiguing,  we  found  it  to  be  a  delightful  es« 
cursion* 

The  path  led  through  dense  primeval  for- 
ests that  had  never  been  cut  down,  and  occa* 
sional  openings  disclosed  the  loveliest  views 
in  the  world.  The  forest  is  Glled  with  llow- 
ers,  air  plants  of  every  variety  hang  upon 
the  trees,  adorning  them  with  blossoms  of 
red,  blue,  pink  and  bronze. 

The  Emperor  has  recently  had,  a  cottage 
built,  where  the  weary  may  always  rest, 
about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  summit, 
af  a  charming  spot  called  the  Pinheiros. — 
The  English  of  Pinheiro  is  Pine.  Of  course 
we  expected  to  iind  a  noble  grove  of  pine 
trees,  but  no  pines  are  there.  There  may 
have'been  in  past  years.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  k  rude  and  bare.  The  peak  seems 
rifted  by  some  sudden  convulsion.  Across 
the  chasm  is  thrown  a  wooden  bridge,  and 
around  the  peak  is  a  firm  railing  which  gives 
a  feeling  of  security  which  one  could  not 
otherwise  bear,  standing  on  the  brink  of  so 
terrific  a  precipice.  The  highest  point  is 
more  than  2300  leet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  view  from  the  summit  is  vast  and 
rnagnificent,  and  it  was  with  regret  I  left  the 
highest  spot  I  had  ever  reached. 

We  left  at  the  Mai  d*  Agua,  mother  of 
waters,  about  half  way  down  the  mountain, 
some  friends  and  our  dinner,  which  themoun- 
tam  air  by  this  time  had  made  very  at- 
tractive. We  found  descending  much  more 
unpleasant  than  ascending.  The  only  way 
we  could  stop  the  velocity  of  our  progress 
was  by  clinging  to  shrubs  and  trees.  It  is 
thought  quite  a  feat  for  a  lady  to  climb  the 
Corcovado  on  foot.  (The  path  is  very  safe 
for  mules  as  far  as  the  Pinheiros.)  In  our 
party  there  were  three  ladies  and  three  chil- 
dren, who  all  bore  the  fatigue  like  heroines. 

At  the  Mai  d*  Af^ua  we  found  our  friends, 
and  above  all  our  dmner,  which  was  deli- 
cious. The  cloth  was  laid  upon  the  grass, — 
there  was  a  delightful  absence  of  knives  and 
forks.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  had  none  at  all, 
but  there  were  not  enough  for  all,  and  we  ate 
our  roast  chickens,  ham  and  chicken  pie  in  a 
most  primitive  style. 

From  the  Mai  S*  Agua,  fiows  nearly  all  the 
water  with  which  the  city  is  so  abundantly 
supplied.  The  vapors  from  the  ocean  float 
and  collect  around  the  Corcovado,  falling  in 
dense  mists  and  running  in  streams  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  At  the-**  Mother  of 
waters"  they  unite  and  form  a  torrent  which 
leaps  down  pure  and  cold  over  a  ledge  of 
granite  in  a  broad  and  foaming  sheet  into  a 
natural  reservoir  about  three  miles  from  the 


•*. 


city.  From  this  reservoir,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury since,  it  was  led  by  an  aqueduct  aloog 
the  ridffe  to  the  Convent  of  Santa  Teresa. 
Never  did  this  outward  world  seem  so  en- 
chanting and  picturesque  a  place  to  me  as  it 
did  the  first  time  I  walked  along  the  path 
that  conducts  this  water.  It  is  aj^reen  ave- 
nue made  on  the  summit  level  of  the  most 
romantic  hills,  forming  at  intervals  artificial 
terraces  and  platforms.  From  these  high 
places  you  look  below  you  on  vallies  inde- 
scribably beautiful.  The  roost  magnificent 
and  ornamental  objects  is  the  Arcade  that 
takes  the  water  from  the  Santa  Theresa  hill 
to  the  opposite  one  of  S.  Antonio,  from  whence 
it  is  led  into  the  city. 

The  Arcade  is  formed  of  two  ranges  of 
stone  arches,  one  over  another,  which  rise 
from  the  ground  to  a  great  height.  This 
aqueduct  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  that  the 
Brazilians  were  ever  insph^ed  with  enierprize 
suflicient  to  undertake  and  complete  it,  is  a 
matter  of  astonishment. — Boston  Jourjud, 

The  Propagation  of  Trees* 

OUE  CORRESPONDEICGE. 

We  sent  owt  a  few  weeks  ago,   about 
50,000  seeds  of  the  Japanese  Ailanthus,  or 
Chinese  Tree  of  Heaven,  to  persons  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  accompanied  witli 
printed  descriptions  and  du'ections  for  plant- 
ing and  rearing.      Others    are    yet    to    be 
sent,  perhaps  nearly  an  equal  amount  ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  think  the  results  will  be 
useful,  extensive  and  permanent.    As  we  left 
all  at  liberty  to  plant  before  sending  us  any 
reply,   we    presume    many    have    preferred 
adopting  that  course.    To  those  who  hare 
taken  the*  trouble  to  distribute  their  seeds, 
and  collect  and  transmit  the  small  sums  for 
which  we  proposed  to  them  to  sell  them,  we 
return  our  thanks.    They  may  hear  from  us 
again  in  future,  with  some  little  memorial  of, 
our  gratitude  which  may  be   pleasing   and 
useful.    To  find  a  now  project,  designed  for 
the  good  of  one's  countrymen  at  a  distance, 
approved  and  assisted  by  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic-spirited strangcrs--/fl(/«>5,  as  well  as  gea- 
ilemen,  is  very  gratifying;  and  our  sincere 
thanks  are    now  ofiered    to    them*      Their 
promptitude  and  activtty  in  codperaiing  have 
given  us  reason  to  hope  our  plan  will  prore 
practicable,  at  least  to  some  extent;  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  carried  into  effect,  the  results  must 
be  useful. 

We  learn  from  our  correspondence,  that 
the  Ailanthus  has  been  introduced  into  some 
parts  of  this  State  and  of  Delaware,  and  that 
it  there  grows  with  all  the  readiness  and  lux- 
uriance which  we  have  attributed  to  it. 
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Periii  of  ike  Expreti  CondvclDrs.^Oix 
Ftii^y  last,  a  clear,  BliaTp,  coid  day,  ibe 
mail  anived  at  the  Kennebec  River,  expect- 
ing to  get,  a  pass  by  the  ileam  feny  boat  at 
Bath,  'the  htct  was  ftozeD  and  the  tern- 
boat  did  not  TUQ.  The  mail  contractor,  wJlD 
the  conduciora  «f  Jerome  &  Co. 'a  Express 
and  Gfllman's  Express,  attempted  lo  cross  the 
rirer  in  a  tow  boat.  They  bad  succeeded  is 
slowly  making  their  passage  through  the  ice 
about  half  way  across  the  lirer,  when  tlie 
boat  was  jammed  between  two  huge  cakes  of 
ice,  and  nearly  capsized.  The  tide  being 
itrong  at  the  time,  the  boat,  jammed  hard 
Bad  fast  in  the  ice.  was  carried  up  the  river 
some  three  miles,  where  she  lay  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  every  effort  being  made  in  the 
mean  time  to  force  her  thiough  the  ice,  by 
breaking  it  up  at  the  bow  oE  the  boat,  until 
the  three  persons  were  wet  and  covered  with 

Young  Mower,  of  Jerome  &  Co.'s  Ex- 
press, broke  through  the  ice  on  the  river,  and 
in  changing  his  stockings,  his  boots  were  so 
much  frozen  as  to  render  il  impossible  to  gel'' 
them  on. 

Findmg  all  efforts  lo  make  a  passage  abor- 
tive, the  mail  contractor  took  to  the  ice,  thin 
as  it  was,  and  crawled,  or  rather  slipped  his 
body  over  the  cracking  ice,  with  the  water 
oozing  up  about  him,  and  thus  reached  the 
shore.  Young  Mower  followed,  pushing  his 
valise  and  boots  ahead,  and  then  slipping 
himself  up  lo  ihem.  and  at  length  gained  the 
shore.  The  conductor  of  Gilmen  s  Express 
lollowod.  Mower  was  obliged  to  walk  two 
miles,  with  only  stockings  upon  his  feet,  and 
froze  his  toes  and  heels.  One  foot  of  the 
other  conductor  was  fiozen.  The  distance 
perilously  passed  upon  the  ice  was  nbout  a 
mile,  and  within  five  niiniites  after  they 
gained  the  shore,  the  ice  broke  up  where 
ther  had  passed,  carrying  the  valises  and 
makl  bags  down  the  jiirer,  whe^  the  boat 
was  recovered  the  next  day,  and  got  on 
shore.— BoTi^or  (.Me.)  WAig.    ■ 


AMSA'FR    TO    "JOHN   ANDERSON, 
MY  JO." 

BY  UBS.  CAAWFORD. 

Jean  Anderson,  my  ain  Jean, 

Ye've  been  a  leal  gudc  wife ; 
Ye've  more  than  shared  roy  pam,  Jean, 

YeVo  been  my  joy  through  life; 
I  lo'ed  ye  in  ye're  youth,  Jean, 

With  bonny  snooded  brow  ; 
But  maun  I  tell  the  truth,  Jean, 

I  lo'e  ye  better  now. 

O !  they  were  pleasant  times,  Jean, 

When  first  I  tryaled  thee ; 
They  come  like  holy  chimes,  Jean, 

O'  Sabbath  bells  to  me ; 
But  sweeier  lo  my  heart,  Jean, 

Than  a'  the  past  can  prove. 


I've  been  a  man  o'  1 

And  aye  obliged  t 
But  Eiill  ye  had  a  si 

And  caimy  welcui 
Out  hearth  was  aye 

The  kail  pot  on  tl 
When  I  carae  back  at  night,  Jean, 

I  found  my  heart's  desire. 

Our  bairns  hae  bred  some  cares,  Jean, 

But  ihaaka  to  thee,  my  jo, 
They  brought  not  our  grey  hairs,  Jean, 

Wi'  shame  or  sorrow  low ; 
And  when  at  last  our  bed,  Jean, 

Beside  the  kirk  maun  be, 
They'll  honor  us  when  dead,  Jeui, 

And  that's  enough  for  me. 

AMERiCAn  Guano. — A  large  amount  of 
guano  ia  on  an  island  io  the  Gulf  of  Stl 
Lawrence.     The  infonnaiion  was  commu- 


.  from  New  York 
iiy. 


^oleman  by  a  genllemaa 
of  [he  highest  respectabil- 


The  discovery  of  the  guano  was  made  by 
a  young  man  last  season,  and  a  small  cargo 
of  it  uas  taken  to  New-York.  A  quantity 
of  it  ivas  purchased  by  a  gentleman  who 
tried  it  side  by  side  with  thb  Pertivian  and 
Ichaboe,  and  the  results  wete  decidedly  in 
fiivor  of  that  from  ihe  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence.— Eng.  Pap. 

Lieut.  Col.  Elliott, — We  mentioned  the 
oihet  day  the  sudden  death  of  this  gentle- 
man. He  was  the  commander  of  the  British 
forces  on  the  I^iagara  frontier.  The  last 
number  of  the  Niagara  Chronicle  cunlaics  a 
long  obituary  notice  of  ihe  deceased,  with  an 
account  of  the  funeral  procession  which  took 
■place  at  Niagara  on  the  29lh  of  December,— 
N.  Y.  Expreii. 

The  revenues  of  all  the  N.  York  Canals 
for  ihe  last  fiscaljyear,  have  exceeded  those 
of  1844,  by  the  sum  of  $35,864  38,  but 
the  expenses   exceed  those  of  that  year  by 

»140,169  96. 

HUMILITY. 

BY   IIONTGOUERY. 

The  bird  thht  soars  on  highest  wing 

Builds  on  the  ground  its  lowly  neat, 
And  she  that  doih  most  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  reet. 
In  lark  ond  nightingale  we  see 
What  honor  hath  humility. 

Theaaint  thai  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown. 

In  deepest  adoration  bends. 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  iiim  down 
The  moat  when  most  his  soul  ascends  ; 
Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 
The  footstool  of  humility. 
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A  SPANISH  SONNET. 

Sonelo. 

Noble,  rico,  vasallo,  y  ciudadano, 
Todos  iguales  son,  todos  (mrtentes, 
Fues  que  nacieron  todos  descendientes 
Del  tronco  aniiguo  del  nrimer  huiuatio. 
Sepa  quiea  con  sus  tiiulos  ulano 
Funda  su  vanidad  en  asciendientes, 
Que  hay  do3  gencraciones  clifcrentes, 
Virtud  y  vicio :  lo  demas  es  vano. 
Por  mas  que  quiere  la  generalogia 
Colocafen  sus  venas  la  nobleza 
Aun  superior  a  lo  que  Adam  tenia, 
No  podlia  desmentir  naturaleza 
Que  sin  virtud  es  la  hidalguia 
Ridiculo  fantasma  de  la  giratideza. 

We  thank  our  fair  correspondent  for  send- 
mg  us  the  above  specimen  of  Spanish  po- 
eUy,  so  fine  in  style,  and  still  superior  in 
sentiment  If  it  be  the  production  of  the 
monk  who  presented  it  to  her  friend,  it  cer- 
tainly doesliim  great  credit,  as  he  tnust  have 
strayed  from  the  ignorance  and  arroganee  of 
the  cloister,  to  learn  truths  taught  only  in  the 
Bible,  in  the  family,  and  in  those  soci^ies, 
not  hostile  to  tliem. 

The  translatidh  aixompanying  the  **  Son- 
eto,"  we  shall  publish  ^vith  gratitude,  apol- 
ogizing for  our  apparent  delay,  by  mention- 
ing iha  I  we  have  but  recently  received  them. 
May  wc  look  for  future  favors  from  the  same 
welcome  source  ? 


<»od  help  the  Poor. 

Dedicated  to  the  Idtdii  «*  BeiuvoUnt  Society. 

God  help  the  poor ! 
Stern  winter  comes  with  his  chilly  train 
Sending  forth  deep.tongued  o'er  bis  wide  do- 

Unlo  thy  door,  [main, 

His  piercing  voice  tilling  thine  car  with  pain, 
Oh,  would  he  ne*er  coutd  visit  us  again ; 

God  help  the  Poor  ! 

God  help  the  Poor 
Upon  the  barren  heath  jEoIus  whistles  loud. 
Through  shattered  casements,  and  with  dusty 

From  far  off  moor,'  ...  .[cioua^ 
Covers  the  shivering  inula  tes,  who  are  do  wed' 
Mournfully  to  the  earth,  and  cry  forth  aloud, 

"  God  help  ihe'Poor  I*» 

God  help  the  Poor ! 
Tempest-lost  mariners  on  lifers  troubled  deep. 
Whose  pilgrimage  is  o*er  where  cold  winds; 

They  ve  no  safe  shor'e^  [sweep ;' 
But  Thee  alone !  and  in  death'^-liiogViug  sleep,  * 
To  Thee  they  call,  who  lets  not  mqurners 

God  help  the  Poor !  [weep. 

Pennst/lvanian* 


To  Our  Old  Sxjbscbibbrb. — The  first  to- 
lumc  of  the  American  Penny  Magazine  will 
be  completed  in  the  beginnmg  of  Febraai7» 
when  those  who  began  with  No.  1  will  liave 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,  contsiniiif 
nearly  200  illustrative  engravings,  and  a  ra- 
riely  of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  foreign  aad  American, 
ancient  and  modern.  Of  their  value  our 
readers  can  judge.  Ma^y  new  and  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.  The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  fanuliea  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  use- 
ful infoimation  and  sound  principles,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious,  ai  a  lower  price 
than  any  similar  work,  promises  petfuaaeiK 
success.  Those  who  wish  lo  receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  money, 
(8 1)  by  the  close  of  the  term.  Those  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  As 
tkey  are  stereotyped,  we  shall  always  be  able 
to  furnish  complete  sets.  ^  .   . 

To  Oim  Nev  SuB$CBiBEBl.~Those*  who 
have  subscribed  for  out  second  voliuae  onif» 
will  be  supplied  with  the  few  remaining  dbhi- 
kers  of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  and  are  re-' 
quested  to  circulate  them  among  their  ftiends. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  nambers  of 
tke  second*  vplume. 

To  ALL  OUR  SuBSCEiBERS. — If  each  wil- 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  wil!  be  ren- 
dering an  important  service  to  a  new  jM^- 
lication,  designed  for  extensive  and  lasting 
benefit. 


I 
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Choctaws. — There  are  expected,  says  the 
Vicksburgh  intelligencer  of  the  8th  inau,ia 
about  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  5,000  Choctaw 
Indians  here,  to  cross  the  river, -on  iheir  w^f 
to  their  new  home,  west  6f  4he  »*-— =— '^-^' 
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PERSIA. 

The  pi^nt  on  the  preceding  page  may- 
give  eome  idea  of  the  affected  pomp  and 
dignity  of  a  Persian  sovereign;  and  it  may 
afford  ut  an  instructive  lesaon,  to  contem- 
plate the  luxury  and  pride  of  one  of  the 
few  remaining  ancient  aheolute  monarch*, 
in    contrast   with   the   degradation  of  hia 
people,  and  the  superior  priviliges  we  enjoy 
under  a  system  like  our  own.     The  inti- 
mate   intercourse   which    has  existed   for 
some  years  between  Persia  and  some  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  particularly  Great  Bri- 
tain, has  given  opportunity  for  some  very 
interesting  publications ;  while  our  Ameri- 
can   missionaries  have  transmitted  to    us 
authentic  information  respecting  the  coun- 
try, the  people   and   the   government,  as 
well  as  their  own  Christian  labors  for  the 
introduction  of  evangelical  truth,  and  the 
treasures  of  science   and    arts.     The  ac- 
counts given  us  from  time  to  time  of  some 
of  the  royal  family  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing, and  particularly  of  the  young  prince, 
who  has  shown  much  devotion  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  knowledge,  and   much 
zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  children 
of  the  people.      The  Missionary  Herald, 
for  several  years  past,  contains  many  pages 
on  these  subjects. 

The  style  in  which  the  English  embassy 
was  received  at  the  Persian  court  was 
intended,  no  doubt,  to  dazzle ;  but  its  ef- 
fect was  rather  of  an  opposite  character. — 
The  details  of  it  have  been  published,  with 
colored  drawings  of  the  whole  scene,  re- 
presenting a  display  of  grotesque  costumes 
quite  amusing  to  behold.  Our  print  gives 
a  view  of  the  King  himself  sitting  in 
state,  in  company  with  the  foreign  ambas- 
sador. 

We  copy  the  following  passages  from 
Fmzer's  Historical  and  Descriptive  account 
of  Persia. 

^  Of  all  the  mighty  empires  which  have 
flourished  in  the  East,  that  of  Persia  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
the  most  celebrated.  Enduring  through  a 
succession  of  vicissitudes  almost  unparaU 
lelied  for  more  than  two  thousand  five 
hundro  I  years, — by  mms  the  prey  of  fo- 


reign  enemies  and   the   sport  of  iDtemal 
revolution,  yet  ever  subjected  to  despodo 
rule, — alternately  elevated  to  the  smnmit 
of  glory  and  prosperity,  and   plunged  m- 
to  misery  and  degradation,— she  has,  tram 
the  earliest  p^iod  of  her  existflnee,  sidisf 
been  the  throne  of  the  lords  of  Western 
Asia,  or   the   arena    on  which  monarcfas 
have  disputed  for  the  sceptre  of  the  East. 
Poor  and  comparatively  limited  in  extent, 
the   more  warlike  of  her  sovereigns  ea- 
riched  themselves  and  enlarged  their  do- 
minions by  the  most   brilliant   ooDqnests; 
while  under  timid  and  pacific  princes  not 
only  did  her  acquisitions  crumble  away, 
but   her  own    provinces  were   frequently 
subdued   by  bolder   and   more  rapaoioos 
neighbors.    Thus  her  boundaries  were  cob- 
tinually  fluctuating  with  the  characters  of 
her  monarchs.     But  it  is  ju>t  so  much  our 
object  to  write  the  history  of  the  great  Per- 
sian empire,  as  to  give  an  oatUne  of  the 
annals  of  the  country  properly  eo  called, 
and  to  place  before  the  reader  a  deecriptioa 
of  its  most  remarkable  features.     The  ap- 
pellation  of  Persia  is  unknown  to  its  in- 
habitants, by  whom  that  region  of  Asia  in- 
cluded between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Oxot 
is  named  Iran, — a  designation  derived  from 
Eerij,  (he  youngest  male  child  of  their 
celebrated  king  Feridoon.     According  to 
tradition,  at  the  termination  of  a  loog^  and 
glorious  reign,  he  divided  it  between  his 
three  sons.     To  Selm  he  gave  all  his  pos- 
sessions comprehended  in  modem  Turkey. 
On  Toor  he  bestowed  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive plains  of  Tartary,  inclnding^  all  the 
lands  beyond  the  Oxus,  which  have  ever 
since  by  the   Persians   been   denoroinatsd 
Tooran ;    while  the   remaining    territory, 
bounded  as  we  have  said,  fell  to  the  share 
of  his  youngest  and  favorite  son,  Berij. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  coaaby 
is  by  some,  upon  Scriptural  authority,  hdki 
to  be  Elam  ;  but  that  sovereignty,  it  is  iso- 
bable,  embraced  only  a  small  part  of  rer- 
sia,  having  been  confined  to  Sustana,  or 
Kuzistan  and  Louristan,  with  a  portion  of 
the  contiguous  districts  lying  upon  the  Tt- 
ffris.  The  Paras  mentioned  in  Scrmtnn^ 
the  Persis  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  renit 
of  modern  times,  are  all  obviously  derived 
from  Pars,  a  term  applied  to  one  of  the 
southern  provinces. 

As  its  natural  limits,  this  kingdom  basoa 
the  south  the  Indian  Ocean  and  PecMO 
Gulf;  the  river  Tigris  on  the  soath-weit 
and  west ;  on  the  north,  the  Aras,  wkiek 
divides  it  from  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the 
province  of  Karabaug,  the  Caspian  8m^ 


\ 


{ 


od  an  indefinite  line  in  the  desert  that  se- 
trates  Persian  Khorasan  from  the  oases 
f  Kharism  and  the  territories  of  Bokhara 
nd  Balkh.  A  like  uncertainty  prevails  on 
le  east,  where  the  dietriet  of  Herat  and 
16  provincee  of  Seistan  and  Bekioohtttaii 
lend  witti  the  mouataina  of  A%haaietaa  ; 
ut,  in  faet,  the  whole  of  Cabal  is  de. 
sribed  by  eome  geographers  as  belonging 
)  Persia,  which  is  thereby  made  to  advance 
aatward  to  the  Attok,  and  become  center- 
linous  with  India 


extMMive  region,  which  oeenpies  a 
pace  of  more  than  twenty.five  degrees  of 
dngitude  by  fifteen  of  latitude,  exhibits,  as 
nay  be  imagined,  great  diversity  of  surface, 
limate  and  productiona  <<My  father^s 
fingdom,"  says  the  younger  Cyrus  to  Xeno- 
>hon,  *'  is  so  large  that  people  perish  with 
x>ld  at  one  extremity,  wnile  they  are  sufib- 
ated  with  heat  at  the  other," — a  descrip- 
ion,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  well  ap- 
preciated by  thoee  who,  having  gasped 
or  a  season  on  the  burning  sands  of  the 
Dushtistan,  have  in  one  short  month  been 
pinched  by  the  numbing  cold  of  a  north- 
ern province.  This  vast  expanse,  forming 
an  elevated  table-land,  rises  from  a  lower 
plane,  and  is  interspersed  with  numerons 
clusters  of  hills,  chams  of  rocky  mountains 
and  barren  deserts. 

The  lower  ground,  under  the  name  of 
the  Dushtistan,  or  level  ooimtry,  stretcbes 
along  the  fool  of  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ooean,  ex- 
hibiting a  succession  of  narrow  sandy 
wastes,  where  the  eye  is  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  a  dark  plantation  of  date-trees  and 
a  few  patches  of  corn,  in  such  places  as 
are  blessed  with  a  fresh  water  rivulet  or  a 
copious  well.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris 
this  tract  beccnnes  more  fertile,  and  Kuzis- 
tan  was  once  celebrated  lor  its  rich  pro- 
ductions. Between  the  Elburz  Mountains 
and  the  Caspian  sea  we  again  find  a  flat 
country;  but  there  it  wears  an  aspect  of 
the  greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty,  until  it 
is  lost  in  the  desert  which  stretches  away  to 
the  plains  of  Tartary. 

The  space  between  these  low  districts 
cowprehends  the  more  elevated  plateau, 
which  reaches  a  height  varying  from  2500 
to  3f»00  feet  above  the  sea.  From  this  the 
mountains  rise  to  different  altitudes,  seldom, 
however,  exceeding  7000  or  6000  feet,  and 
sometimes  including  between  their  ranges 
valleys  of  correspouding  dimensions,  though 
in  other  cases  they  seem  rather  Hke  islands 
in  an  imniMiss  jmdn. 

The  most  remarkable  features  of  Persia 


are  its  chains  of  rocky  mountains,  its  long, 
arid,  riverless  valleys,  and  the  still  more 
extensive  salt  or  sandy  deserts.  There  is 
a  very  magnificent  range  which,  striking 
off  from  the  Caucasus,  accompanies  the 
course  of  the  Georgian  river  Kour  j  crosses  it 
to  the  west  of  the  plains  of  Mogan ;  covers 
Kar4baug  and  Karadaug  with  a  gloomy 
assemblage  of  bkok  peaks ;  and  from  Ar- 
debil  runs  parallel  with  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Astrabad.  From 
thence,  in  an  easterly  direction,  it  passes  to 
the  north  of  Mushed,  throwing  numerous 
spurs  to  the  southward;  and,  branching 
into  the  highlands  of  the  Hazaras  and  Ba- 
lai  Mourghab,  stretches  b^  the  south  of 
Balkh  into  the  remote  province  of  Badak* 
shan.  Here  it  is  lost  in  that  great  Aipina 
tract  north  ot  Cabul,  which  is  condnnous 
with  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  Himmaleh,  and 
whence  the  ki^gest  rivers  of  Ada  take 
their  rise. 

This  immenss  chain  nHuch  extends  nn« 
broken  for  mam  than  twenty  degrees  of 
longitude,  sends  forth  everywhere  a  mul- 
titude jf  branches,  that  in  some  places 
sink  jnto  the  great  salt  deserts  and  sandy 
plains  on  the  east  of  Persia,  and  elsewhere 
connect  themselves  with  other  elevations. 
Of  these  the  Sahund  Mountains,  striking 
ofif  from  the  lake  Urumeah,  in  a  north- 
eastern directum,  spread  thonselves  in  va- 
rious clusters  through  Azerbijan.  Another, 
running  south  and  south-eastward  from  the 
junction  of  the  Caufilan  Kob  and  Kurdis- 
tan ranges,  was  known  to  the  ancients  un- 
der the  name  of  Mount  Za^ros.  It  divides 
ancient  Assyiia  from  Media,  and,  splitting 
into  a  confused  mass  of  ridges  and  yMeyn 
in  Kurdistan,  continues  under  the  appellatkxi 
of  the  Louristan  and  Bucbtiaree  mountains, 
till,  traversing  Pars,  it  stretches  along  the 
Persian  Gulf,  at  various  distances  from  the 
sea,  as  far  as  Gombroon.  There  it  disap- 
pears for  a  space ;  but,  rising  again  in  the 
south  of  Kerman,  it  passes  on  towards  the 
east,  through  the  centre  of  Mekren  and 
Beloochistan,  until  it  finally  sinks  into  the 
deserts  of  Sinde,  or  is  lost  in  the  high  grounds 
which  diverge  from  the  mountains  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

These'  are  the  principal  stocks  from 
whence  arise  the  multitude  of  ramifications 
that  cover  the  surface  of  Persia  with  a  net 
work,  as  it  were  of  rocky  lines ;  and  among 
which  are  to  be  found  a  system  of  plains 
and  valleys  dififbring  in  size  and  productive- 
ness according  to  the  nature  and  climate  (rf 
their  respective  districts. 

(To  be  cofUinued.) 
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OT8TBR  CATCHIHG  OH  THB 
XBR0ET    9HORB. 

Few  of  our  readers,  probably,  hare  any 
just  idea  of  the  extent  or  value  of  ibe  oyster 
beds  of  New  Jersey,  or  the  condition  and 
the  charaeter  of  that  part  of  our  population 
which  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  oyster- 
ing.  From  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  ihe 
AUantic  shore  of  Burlington  county,  the 
neighborhood  of  Little  Egg  Harbor,  in  the 
Burlington  Gajselle,  we  derive  the  following 
interesting  particulars  :-^ 

««At  Tuckerton  we  found  the  neople  all 
alive  on  the  subject  of  oystering.  It  was  the 
first  week  in  October,  and  the  period  in  which 
the  catching  of  oysters  is  prohibited  by  law 
had  just  expired.  The  road  winds  over  vast 
meadows  which  are  occasionally  flooded  bv 
the  ocean,  the  whole  presenting  a  dead  level, 
for  thousands  of  acres,  exactly  resembling  a 
Western  prairie.  A  carriage  track  is  formed 
over  the  spongv  and  trembling  surface  of 
these  salt  meaaows,  by  logs,  gravel,  sand, 
&c.,  but  in  many  places  it  was  in  a  deplora- 
ble condition.  Arriviog  at  a  farm  house  built 
on  a  tract  of  firm  soil  embracing  many  acres, 
we  lefi  our  carriage  and  walked  near  a  mile 
over  a  very  marshy  road,  until  we  came  to  the 
shores  of  Tuckerton  Bay. 

Here  the  oyster  beds  are  found  extending 
several  miles  in  every  direction.  The  bay 
was  crowded  with  sloops  and  schooners  from 
many  of  the  Eastern  cities,  all  taking  in  car- 
goes of  oysters,  some  of  them  large  enough 
to  stow  two  thousand  bushelB.  An  empty 
basket  run  up  the  mast  head,  was  a  mrnai 
thai  oysters  were  wanted.  About  four  nun* 
dred  persons,  men  and  boys,  were  out  in 
small  boats,  bringing  up  from  ih  >  shallow 
bottom  of  the  bay  mvnads  of  tl  c  favorite 
shell-fish.  These  grabbers,  as  they  are  called, 
ware  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  state, 
though  the  majority  of  them  reside  in  or  near 
Tuakerton.  The  oyster  beds  belong  to  the 
state,  and  various  laws  are  in  force  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  total  destruction  to 
which  human  cupidity  would  soon  consign 
them. 

One  of  these  is  that  none  but  Jerseymen 
shall  fish  in  them ;  another,  that  they  shall 
be  fished  only  at  certain  seasons ;  a  third, 
that  tongs  of  a  certain  size  onl^  shall  be  used. 
The  last  clause  was  enacted  in  consequence 
of  a  vessel  from  down  east  undertaking  to 
fish  the  beds  with  a  grab  invented  by  an  in- 
genious Yankee,  which  would  take  up  the 
oysters  from  ten  acres  of  ground  in  «  single 
day.  The  contrivance  of  Jonathan,  if  adopt- 
ed by  others,  as  it  would  have  been,  threat- 
ens the  speedv  destruction  of  the  whole  bed; 
so,  to  preserve  tne  supply,  the  size  of  the  grabs 
was  limited  by  law,  and  the  beds  now  sufl^er 
no  iniury,  notwithstanding  many  thousand 
bushels  are  carried  off  every  week  during  six 
months  of  the  year.  The  rapid  increase  of 
the  oysters  may  be  estimated  from  this  single 
statement. 


You  discover  indications  of  the  oyster, 
when  within  fif\y  feet  of  the  water's  edge : — 
but  when  yon  reach  the  water  itself,  ereiy 
thing  looks  and  tastes  and  smeUs  of  oystera. 
The  very  stones  are  encrtnted  with  tkcnn* 
piled  one  upon  anmber  in  strange  ccMifusiiNi ; 
and  at  only  ten  feet  from  land,  yea  nmr  ^nf 
yotir  arms  or  tongs  and  draw  up  whole  ear- 

Soes.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  theabon* 
ance  of  them.  Then  there  are  crabs  ol 
rious  kinds  sporting^  about  in  the  shallow 
ter,  active  as  eels,  in  search  of  prey,  and  pot- 
ting out  feelers  for  any  yonn?  oyster  that 
may  have  improdently  opened  his  shell  wide 
enough  for  him  to  thrust  in  a  daw — a  sort  of 
tongs  which  efieciually  disengages  the  oyster 
from  its  shell,  and  transfers  it  to  the  stomach 
of  the  crab. 

The  men  employed  in  catching  oystera  find 
it  a  very  profitable  business.  As  it  is  a  dead 
monopoly  for  Jerseymen,  they  realize  from 
four  to  SIX  dollars  each  for  every  day's  labor. 
Even  boys  pocket  their  three  and  four  dollars 
for  a  day's  labor.  They  sell  the  oysters  at 
three  shillings  per  bushel,  and  being  all  bead- 
ed together  to  keep  up  prices  there  is  no  va- 
riation. Uliis  also  has  the  effect  of  r  iiiiisf 
the  laws  to  be  enforced  for  preserving  the 
beds.  The  state  of  morals  among  sach  a 
class  is  of  course  not  the  most  reputable.  At 
the  fishing  ground  we  saw  the  most  infamous 
groff  shop,  kept  without  a  license,  whi^ 
conTd  be  found  In  seven  cities;  and  while 
there  about  two  hours,  heard  niore  profrna 
language  than  during  the  last  five  rears.^ 
Nothing  but  the  most  debased  condition  of 
society  could  tolerate  so  infernal  a  den.  The 
story  in  the  neighborhood  is,  that  several  bar* 
rels  of  gin  are  retailed  there  ererr  week. 
Yet  upon  the  porch  of  this  deplorable  hole 
our  party  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  eating^  oysters 
not  an  hour  out  of  the  water,  and  without 
stint — fine,  large,  fat  ones,  whose  capacioos 
roundity  even  now  rises  up  in  liquid  pursi- 
ness  upon  our  memory," — 

THB  DUTY  OP  GOOD  SOI^DIBBS. 

BT  PRBSIDEWT  DWIOHT. 
Sdected  Far  lh»  Amer,  Penny  Ak^tuima. 


r 
i 


i 


(The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
deliverod  before  the  Cincinnati   Society  ol 
Connecticat,  by  the  late  President  Dvright, 

July,  1795.) 

*'  How  honorable,  how  enviable  a  taste, 
how  glorious  a  crown  of  patriotic  labors  al- 
ready undergone,  would  it  be  to  the  offieets 
of  an  army,  distin^ished  by  unprecedented 
and  most  public-spirited  efforts  in  the  caosc 
of  their  country,  to  stand  foremost  in  the  par- 
suit  of  this  first  interest,  this  supreme  glory, 
of  that  country.  With  that  courage  wiui 
which  they  braved  a  foreign  invader,  that  pa* 
triotic  suffering  with  which  they  encoontcied 
toil  and  want,  and  that  perseveranee  widi 
which  they  snrmonnied  difiKculty  and  di»> 
couragement,  to  meet  every  foe.  employed  to 
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ttack,  every  wit  exerted  to  undermine,  and 
Tety  obstacle  raised  np  to  hinder  onr  public 
troeperity  ?  What  a  wreath  of  laurel  will 
)e  twined  aroand  their  memory,  whenever  it 
s  rehaaraed,  that  they  were,  alike,  the  best 
oidiers,  and  the  beat  citizens!  The  path 
o  this  glory,  I  flatter  myself,  I  have  dis* 
;loeed» 

Such  efforts  are  visibly  demanded  of  all 
;ttizens  to  preserve,  as  well  as  to  increase, 
ihe  happiness,  for  which  that  army  so  brave- 

L fought  and  so   large ty  bled.     Our   very 
perainent^  so  mild,  so  useful,  and  so  har- 
(Doniocnly  adopted,  has  been  attacked  by  in- 
trigoe,  calumny,  and  insurrection.    This  evil 
das  existed  while  the  chair  of  magistracy 
has  been  filled  by  a  nan,  who,  under  God, 
bas  probably  wrought  for  this  country  more 
blesmngs  than  were  ever  wrought   by  any 
man   for  any  country ;  whose  wisdom   has 
proved  superior  to  every  perplexity,  whose 
patriotism  to  every  temptation,  and  whose 
ibrtitnde  to  every  trial :  a  man,  wlio  can  pass 
through  no  American  State,  survey  no  held, 
and  tread  on  no  spot  of  ground,  which  he  has 
not   saved  from  devastation,  who  can  mix 
with  no  assembly,  visit  no  family,  and  accost 
DO  person,  who  most  not  say, '  Our  freedom, 
our  peace,  our  safety,  we  owe  first  to  God, 
and  next  to  you :'  who  can  turn  his  ear  to  no 
sound  of  joy,  which  he  has  not  a  share  in  ex- 
citing, and  open  his  eye  on  no  scene  of  com- 
fort which  does  not  trace  him  as  its  origin  ; 
a  HAN,  to  whom  poet.s,  orators,  sages,  legis- 
lators, and  the  nations  of  two  woilds  have 
eagerly  paid  their  tribute  of  esteem,  admira- 
tion and  love.     A^inst  this  very  man  h^ve 
these  evils  been  directed  !    What  then  must 
be  looked  for,  when  the  same  seat  shall  be 
filled  by  inferior  talents,  sustained  by  a  pairi- 
oiisiB  1688  unequivocal,  and  sanctioned  by  a 
popularity   less  complete?     What,   but   an 
event  at  which  philanthropy  shudders,  and 
with  the  existence  of  which,  the  hopes  of  the 
wise  and  the  good  will  be  frustrated  forever? 
To  avert  such  a  catastropby,  and  under  the 
baaner  of  such  a  leader,  his  illustrious  com- 
panions in  the  field  will  cheerfully  unite,  and 
call  to  the  standard  every  virtuous  citizen, 
every  friend  of  man,  to  preserve  all  that,  for 
whadi  they  fbught,  and  to  increase  all  that, 
ia  wbioh  they  glory.    Thus  will  they  secure 
the  peace  of  an  approving  conscience,  enjoy 
the  transports  of  an  extended   benevolence, 
and  eommenee  a  career  of  honor  which  will 
know  HO  end.*' 


TMB  DiaCI^IiES  OF  liOYOLA. 

We  would  rcQoice  if  it  were  in  our  power 
to  lay  before  oar  readers,  at  one  view,  the 
thoasanda  of  facts  which  might  be  adduced, 
to  show  how  the  Jesuits  have  illustrated  the 
intention  and  practical  objects  of  their  priii" 
ciples,  in  every  age  since  their  society  was 
first  formed.  But  such  a  work  would  fill 
volumes ;    aod  indeed  enough  of  it  has  al- 


ready been  dbne  to  form  a  library ;  although 
not  one  fact  in  an  hundred  or  a  thousand  has 
been  recorded,  or  perhaps  divulged.  We 
might  refer  our  readers  to  many  books»  soma 
of  ihem  written  by  Jesuits  themselves,  par. 
ticularly  such  as  are  referred  to  in  page  5Qd 
of  this  magazine.  A  brief  but  surprising 
sketch  of  their  various  modes  and  means  of 
operating,  to  prevent  the  triumph,  and  even 
the  existence  of  religious  and  civil  liberty, 
may  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  McCrie^ 
Histories  of  the  Reformation  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  D'Aubign6,  Rank6  s  Lives  of  the 
Popes,  &c.,  £cc,  as  well  as  in  Llor^Ue^ 
Bower  and  McGavln ;  and  these  books  should 
not  be  unknown  to  any  intelligent  and  patri* 
otic  American,  at  a  period  when  that  wily 
and  dangerous  society  are  systematicaUy 
laboring  to  discredit,  impede  and  overthrow 
the  invaluable  iostiiotions  of  our  ancestors, 
because  they  are  founded  on  the  word  of 
God  and  republican  freedom. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  preparing  these 
pages  for  the  press,  the  news  arrives  of  a, 
new  and  characteristic  display  of  Jesuitical^ 
art  in  England.     We  copy  the  following  ao- 
count  of  it  from  the  Christian  Observer. 

"  Another  remarkable  development  has  oc- 
curred in  the  matter  of  the  Oxford  and  *  Cam- 
bridge Review.'  Here  was  an  essentially 
iRomanizing  review,  set  up  to  unprotestanivt 
the  Anglican  church,  and  which  boasted  that 
it  represented  the  opinions  of  the  great  ma» 
jority  of  the  generous  youih  of  both  the  uni- 
versities, and  was  the  only  recogniased  organ 
of  the  Young  Eoglanders,  '  the  only  pubiica* 
tioQ  emaaating  from  our  universities  V  and 
yet,  the  popish  *  Tablet,'  made  the  foUowmg 
disclosure : — '  The  admirable  articles  frooL 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review,  in  d»« 
(esice  of  the  Jesuits  against  Eugene  Sue, 
thongh  appearing  in  a  Protestant  periodical,' 
and  therefore  coming  out  under  Protestani 
sanction,  as  a  vindication  of  the  great  order 
founded  by  St.  Ignatius,  was  in  reality  the^ 
production  of  a  Catholic  pen,  Myles  Gerald 
Keon,  an  alummus  of  Stonyhurst  CoUtge." 

Now  in  the  few  facts  presented  above,  w% 
all  laay  find  a  short  and  emphatic  answer  for 
those  who  ask  us  to  exchange  the  system 
of  America  for  that  of  Rome.  Let  them 
first  reconcile  the  overwhehning  eontiadio- 
tioos  which  we  here  find  to  their  pretensions. 
Their  favorite  system  of  religion  aod  govern- 
ment, (fundamentally  and  inseparably  unitady) 
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Imt  loll  plsy  in  Rome,  and  there  hat  reigned 
fbr  centuries ;  and  see  some  of  iu  results 
in  the  letter  we  insert  be]rond.  There  behold 
some  of  the  effects  of  Romish  doctrines  put 
into  practice  by  a  complete  set  of  governors, 
all  ecdesiasties !  Then  turn  and  contem« 
|late  the  resulu  of  our  own  Protestant  and 
American  principles,  carried  into  operation 
in  ofie  of  our  states— New  York!  Who 
would  exchange  the  latter  for  the  former  ? 
Gire  the  people  of  Rome  fireedom  for  a  day, 
and  they  would  orerthrow  the  whole  fabric 
of  their  institutions,  and  rejoice  if  they  could 
secure  lor  the  future  eren  one  m  ten  of  the 
pririieges  and  blessings  we  enjoy ;  while,  to 
suppress  them,  the  Popes  hires  thousands 
of  foreign  soldiers,  and  fills  his  prisons  with 
hissuljeets. 

THE  FOOT-PRINTS. 

In  the  early  part  of  one  of  the  warm  days 
of  last  anmuMr,  a  ffentleman,  seeminglv  not 
much  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  entered  this 
office.  He  had  been  absent  from  the  cxVf 
some  twenty-fi\re  years,  aud  it  seemed  dim- 
e«lt  lo  him  to  realize  the  changes  which  had 
taken  plaee  in  the  intervening  time  ;  he  was ' 
Imown  to  have  had  some  agency  in  removing 
from  the  river  bank,  the  extraordinarv  foot' 
prmtM — impressed  in  the  rock — which  were 
even  th«i  the  marvel  and  the  cause  of  much 
speculation  in  those  who  saw  them.  This 
matter  was  talked  of  and  explained.    Their 

Ksi  ion,  and  the  time  of  the  removal,  may  be 
own  to  manv  of  our  older  citizens,  but  not 
so  K)  thousands  of  others,  and  hence  some- 
thttg  further  may  be  interesting  in  relation  to 
them. 

On  the  river  bank  then — properly  SMaking, 
now,  the  wharf— near  what  was  at  that  time 
extreme  low  water  mark,  was  to  be  seen,  in 
hard  limestone  rock,  the  impression  of  two 
feet*  90  perfect  that  art  could  add  nothing  to 
their  famtless  proportions.  The  location  was, 
we  think,  somewhat  below  the  present  east- 
tern  extremity  af  Vine  street.  At  that  time, 
an  abrupt  ledfge  of  rocks  occupied  the  place  ' 
now  covered  with  warehouses,  from  Chesnut 
street  north.  Small  room  was  requisite  for 
the  trade  of  the  town,  and  little  cause  was 
there  to  fear  that  these  foot-prints  would  re- 
ceive injur^r  from  the  passage  of  drays,  or  any 
olber  contrivance,  over  them.  The  road  lay 
along  and  under  the  ledge  of  rocks ;  and  the 
foot-prinui  were  so  far  to  the  east  as  to  be  un- 
touched for  years.  For  a  considerable  portion 
of  every  y^r,  they  were,  of  course,  covered 
by  die  water,  but  the  attrition — the  constant 
working  of  the  current  and  the  sand^seemed 
to  make  no  impression  upon  the  smooih  and 
beautiful  slab  of  rock.  This  gentleman 
caused  this  stone  to  be  quarried  and  removed 


to  hts  place  of  business  in  IS16  or  1817.  It  was 
taken  out,  as  we  learn  from  a  privmte  letter 
whieh  we  have  since  seen,  in  oa«  piece,  abo«i 
eight  feet  long,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  and 
one  foot  thick.  The  feet  indicated  the  poa- 
tion  of  a  man  standing  wivb  bis  &oe  up  the 
river.  On  the  face  of  this  stone  was  a  maik, 
which,  the  gentleman  thinks,  escaped  the  o^ 
servation  of  many  persons.  "  The  usdivida- 
al  who  made  these  foot-prints  stood  lacing, 
or  looking  up  the  shore ;  and  while  in  that 
position,  it  ajf  pears  as  if  he  had  reached  fer- 
ward,  and,  with  a  small  stick,  or  with  his  fb- 

ger,  had  made  an  irregular  or  oval  mark  acar 
is  toes.  The  impression  of  the  oval  mark 
was  about  the  same  depth,  all  aroand,  as 
that  of  the  foot-prinu;  and  in  laying  off  the 
stone  for  cutting  out,  I  brought  the  maer  side 
of  the  oval  mark  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
stone,  therebv  preserving  the  whole  c&iira.'' 
It  is  added,  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
quarryiojg;,  had  seen  other  fbot-priota,  and  the 
prints  ofthe  hands  of  children,  near  theav 

This  gentleman  had  the  sioae  ia  hk  pos- 
session mr  some  years.  What  were  thea  re- 
garded  as  extravagant  sums  of  money  were 
offered  for  it,  although  Gov.  Clarke*  he  say^ 
had  proffered  a  Frenchman  two  dolUis  to 
quariy  out  the  rock,  and  it  was  decimed.  It 
was  sold  to  Fredrick  Rapp.  of  Hanaoay,  la- 
diana,  for  $150.  The  stone  was  after waids 
used,  it  is  said,  as  a  platform  to  a  choreh 
ia  Harmony,  but  it  is  now  understood  to  be 
preserved  in  Dr.  Owen's  musetrai  of  objects 
of  Natural  History,  at  that  place. 

The  existence  of  these  remarkable  imprc»> 
sions  in  the  rock  is  known  to  many,  ta 
how  were  they  formed  1  Were  they  tiis 
work  of  art  1  And  if  so,  at  what  line,  by 
what  people,  with  what  inpiemeata  wave 
they  made  ?  The  race  of  red  meo  oaefc  the 
denizens  of  this  vast  territory,  had  not,  so  iu 
as  is  known,  the  implements  necessary  so  the 
execution  of  so  faultless  a  piece  of  work,  aer 
are  they  known  to  have  exercised 
in  this  way.  If  not  done  by  them,  how 
such  impressioas  made  I  If  a  . 
would  not  the  constant  washing  ot  the 
and  sand  have  obliterated  the  pnius» 
while  undergoing  the  process  of  fbrmaiiaaf 
These  are  questions  upon  which  j^tmsft 
hang  theories,  as  they  have  done  apoa  the 
mounds,  and  the  prairies,  and  the  extneid^ 
nary  ^eolo^ical  formations  of  the  Vattey  cf 
the  Mississippi — formations,  eonfoaadiag  ihs 
wisdom  of  the  wise,  the  specula tiona  of  the 
learned,  and  the  tiaditioas  of  the  pecmla  at 
they  have  been  handed  down  to  oa!  fn  sas 
thing,  however,  we  think,  our  dtizeas  wifi 
concur :  this  slab  of  rock,  simple  aa  it  is,  nd 
mutilated  as  we  hear  it  has  been,  oi^ht  is 
be  preserved  in  St.  Louis.  It  heloi^  to  at 
as  a  memorial  of  our  early  history,  aai 
shoald,  if  possible,  be  restoml  to  us. 


\ 


I  Mr.    Schoolcraft  long  since   published  a 
particular  description  of  it,  with  a  print  mi 
measuremenL   He  thinks  the  tracks  are  those  ( 
cla  bear— £'</i/or  ofthe  Am.  Pen,  Mmg.\       ) 
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Mr*  yreBttw  ind  1ti«  New.Bngland  Dinner 

In  New  OrleftBfc 

The  ADDooncemeDt  oi  Mr.  Pkertiss  to  ad- 
dress the  New  Enghind  Society  was  hailed 
^writh  enthusiasm  by  the  citizens  of  oar  whole 
city,  and  has  been  a  prominent  interest  for 
the  last  few  weeks. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  of  singing 
snd  prayer,  Mr.  PESimss  rose,  and  seemed 
to  survey  his  audience  with  the  proud  eve 
sad  manlv  front  he  has  erer  exhibited  in  the 
trysting  neld  of  politics,  or  the  more  noble 
ooe  of  the  Senate.    Before  him  were  assem- 
bled the  sons  and  daughters  of  New  England, 
mnd  a  multitude  of  witnesses  from  the  other 
portions  of  our  great  republic    The  opening 
of  his  address  was  solemn,  and  alluded  to 
the  New  Englanders  assembling,  as  it  were, 
to  hang  chaplets  upon  the  urns  in  which  re- 
posed the  dead  ol  their  fathers.    He  dwdt 
upon  the  importance  of  the  example  of  those, 
-who  first  stepped  npon  the  sterile  soil  of  New 
England,  and  how  their  example  had  nerved 
their  descendants,  to  any  ana  every  daring 
enterprise,  and  he  closed  this  part  of  his  sut^ 
•ject  with  the  solemn  assertion,  that  the  past 
was  as  important  to  man,  as  is  the  future. 
His  description  of  the  voyage  and  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  were  pictures  of  the  highest 
merit ;  and  when  he  said  the  vessel  that  car- 
ried  Cssar,  had  ignoble  freight,  compared 
with  the  May  Flower^  the  audience  responded 
with  exultation. 

The  comparison  between  the  spirit  of  the 
Kew  England  Colonists  and  those  of  Spain, 
was  ternole  by  contrast.    We  heard  the  verv 
framp  of  the  iron-clad  Cortez,  and  his  blood- 
thirsty followers  upon  the  battlements  of 
Mexico,  stained  with  blood,  defiled  by  car- 
naffe,  unconscious  of  the  charms  of  climate 
and  every  loving  association,  in  search  of 
gold.     Tne   heartfelt   song  of  praise   and 
thanksgiving  tben  rose  up,  cominff  from  pil- 
grims, surrounded   bv  snow,  ana    their  an- 
thems mingling  in  tne  cold  winter's  blast. — 
The  results  of  these  enteiprises  were  dwelt 
upon.    The  decayed  Republics  of  Spain  were 
contrasted  with  the  mighty  spectacle  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  effort  was  electrical, 
when  the  orator,  warming  with  his  subject, 
exclaimed,  *<  Who  would  not  rather  be  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England, 
than  of  the  Norman  who  planted  his  robber 
brood  in  the  balls  of  the  Saxons,  or  those 
who  quaffed  wine  with  tbe  followers  of  Char* 
lemagne  V^    The  universal  education  of  New 
England  was  next  alluded  to,  and  the  calling 
up  of  the  busy  hour  of  childhood  at  schocu 
was  sweet  by  contrast  with  what  had  gone 
before  it,  and  are  the  fondest  reminiscences 
of  af^er  life.    The  magnificent  monument  of 
our  Second  Municipality  schools  was  com» 
mented  upon,  and  the  duly  of  the  State  made 
apparent,  not  only  to  protect  the  body  but  to 
educate  the  mind.    True  liberty,  said  the  ora- 
tor, is  the  giant  of  Knowledge,  she  pines  and 
dies  in  the  arms  of  Ignorance. 
The  enterprise  of  the  New  Englanders  upon 


the  sea  was  dwelt  upon,  **  that  great  prair 
to  the  naval  hunter/'  Just,  indeed,  was  tl 
tribute  to  their  skill  and  industry,  where  J 
every  quiet  nook  is  built  the  strong  vessel  c 
commerce,  or  as  was  said,  «in  the  dec 
woods  were  bom  these  ocean  birds,  an 
fledged  npon  .the  wave,  the  carrier  pigeoi 
of  the  world.'*  The  enterprise  of  the  Yai 
^kee  character  was  spoken  of  as  indomitabl 
and  as  overcoming  every  obstacle.  Had  tl 
New  EInglanders  been  the  companions  of  C< 
lumbus,  said  Mr.  Prentiss,  they  would  nevt 
have  said  turn  back,  but  would  have  got 
west  until  the  day  of  their  death,  had  the 
not  been  successful.  Turning  from  the  Nortl 
the  orator  alluded  eloquently  to  the  land  c 
the  South,  tbe  adopted  home  of  the  Ne* 
Englander ;  he  spoke  here  with  the  warme 
patriotism,  with  words  that  seemed  to  bun 
How  did  he  urge  the  spirit  of  Union  amon 
all  the  children  of  the  Republic,  as  havin 
the  same  domestic  hearth,  and  the  sano 
household  gods :  and  then  placing  his  ban 
upon  his  bosom,  he  said,  nere  waved  th 
same  flag  that  floated  over  the  boyhood  o 
the  New  Englander;  changed  only,  that  i 
ample  folds  were  wider,  and  iu  bright  stai 
more  in  number.  Then  followed  the  bitte 
est  invective  upon  those  who  would  do  aiigl 
to  sever  this  Union.  Thrice  cursed,  said  M 
Prentiss,  be  the  Northern  fanatic  or  tt 
Southern  demagogue,  who  advocates  disunioi 
The  peroration  was  touching  indeed,  and  ma 
its  wishes  be  as  true  as  our  detiny  has  so  ft 
been  great. 

May,  said  Mr.  Prentiss,  the  sons  of  Nei 
England,  a  hundred  years  hence,  view  tbi 
Crescent  City,  when  she  has  filled  her  golde 
horns  with  wealth  and  commerce,  and  b< 
been  made  classic  by  her  galleries  of  art  an 
science,  may  the  New  Englander  then,  in  e^ 
claim,  '*  this  is  my  own,  my  native  land. 
— iV.  O.  Com,  Adv. 


EXTRAOBDINARY  LONGEVITY. — Died,  i 

Bladen  County,  N.  C,  on  tbe  14th  Oc 
last,  Mr.  Wm.  Pridgin,  aged  128  years!- 
He  entered  his  124th  year  in  June  last.  H 
volunteered  to  serve  his  country  in  tb 
Continental  Army  of  the  Revolution,  an< 
thoisgh  tben  exempt  by  reason  of  his  bein 
over  age,  he  served  a  full  term  io  that  wa 
and  has  received  a  pension  for  many  yeai 
past.  He  has  livea  to  follow  all  his  chi 
dren  to  the  grave,  except  one,  an  age 
daughter.  His  grandchildren  are  age 
people,  and  he  has  let  great  grandchilcfire 
upwards  of  40  years  of  age,  and  gret 
great  gnandchiklren  about  12  years  of  ag 
He  retained  his  faculties  till  his  death,  e: 
cept  hk  sight,  which  .he  lost  a  few  yeai 
ago.  lie  was  able  to  walk  until  a  few  da} 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  attacked  b 
a  fever  of  which  he  died. — FofetteviUe  O 


server. 
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1 


AN    AFRICAN    FETISH    DRITY. 


When  Richard  and  John  Lender,  tl>e  two. 
I   aatcrprinng  and  succcBsru!  eNj'lurers  of  Af- 
rica, and  the  diKOTerers  uf  [he  mouili  of  llie 
[    Niger,  gife  ub  many  painful  accounis  (jf  'be 
felish  worship  of  the  Pagan  AfricanB.     The 
.   naliTn  worship  various  uhjeclB,   and  regard 
I    nUDjr    others    with    lupersliiious   awe.      Oil 
>   aniTing  at  Damuggoo,  on  their  passage  down 
ibe  Niger,  ihey  landed  ;  and  we  find,  (Vol. 
;  S,    page    ISfi    and    onward,)    the  following 
'  daaeription  of  the  town,  txai  of  [his  deformed 
.  idol,  which   ihejr  futiod  raiseil   in  a  public 
1  place. 

ruling  the  first  part  o(  the  day  the  course 
'  of  the  rirerwas  about  wesi-aouth-weit,  the 
',  breadth  Tarying  from  two  to  four  miles,  ac- 
•  cording  lo  our  esiimatiou-  At  noon  wes«w 
'  a  Huul  brsneb  running  off  to  the  eouth'sasi. 
',  Th«  norlh-weal  aide  of  the  river  was  now 
I  low,  and  covered  wiih  thick  jungle,  and  tlie 
'  bank  in  many  places  was  overHowed,  so  that 
I  tbe  jungleappeared  to  be  growing  out  of  (be 
'  water.  The  aouth-eaBt  bank  was  rather 
I  higher,  and  cultirated  pieces  ol  ground  were 
I  MSB  now  and  then  abonl  [hree  or  four  mile* 
[  apart,  wiili  Tillagea  about  them. 

At  two  in  ibe  afternoon  we  came  abreast 
>f  a  village  of  piedy  considerable  extent,  in- 
I  tanding  to  pass  it  by  on  ilie  other  tide.  We 
'  had  BO  aooner  made  our  appesranoe  than  we 
,  wete  lustily  hailed  by  a  liiile  squinting  fcl- 
>  low,  dretacd  in  an  English  soldier's  jacket, 
I  who  kept  crying  out  as  loud  as  his  luat;s 
I  would  permit  bim,  "Ho'loa,  ygu  En^lish- 
'  men!  you  come  here."  The  name  ol  this 
I  village  we  now  Bud,  is  Vamvc-goo.  The 
I  first  person  we  obserrtd  nl  ihe  iHncirng-place 
I  waa  our  little  friend  in  the  red  jncbet,  who 
I    Ws   found   out  afterward    was  a   messenger 


■  ham 


from  (he  thief  of  Bonny.    Hia  b 
was  to  boy  slaves  for  hie  maeter. 

My  brother  and  I  were  inslanilf  «»*icted 
over  a  bo^lo  a  large  fetish  tree,  at  ibe  roo* 
of  which  we  were  made  lo  sit  down,  and 
were  sliaded  by  its  branches  from  en  mtoltr- 
ably  hoi  sun.  Here  we  waited  till  the  arrival 
of  the  chief,  who  made  his  appearance  in  a 
lew  minnies,  bri^nging  wiih  him  a  goal,  with 
a  quantity  of  yams  and  other  provisions,  aa  a 
present. 

The  chief  pui  a  great  many  questions  to  oa 
respeciing  ourselves  and  our  conntry,  the 
places  we  had  conie  from,  iheir  distance  op 
ihe  river,  and  al»o  concerning  ihe  river  itaelfi 
and  was  aalonished  ai  onr  aniwer*. 

The  news  of  our  arrival  having  spread 
through  the  village,  ihe  people  flocked  ia 
hundreds  lo  cee  os.  They  so  completely 
blocked  up  every  place  through  which  we 
might  receive  nir,  that  we  were  nearly  sufTo- 
caied;  nor  could  we  succeed  in  driving  theia 

In  the  morning  a  bnlloch,  wild  in  the  bash, 
was  offered  ns,  with  a  proviso  that  one  of 
our  party  could  shooi  him.  Pascoe,  there- 
fore, went  out  wiih  his  gun,  nnd  discovered 
the  animal  ruminating  among  the  treea;  and 
levelling  his  piece,  he  shot  him  dead  ibe 
first  fire. 

At  tbe  back  of  our  hm  stands  a  fetiah 
god,  in  a  small  tbaiehed  hut,  supported  hj 
fonr  wooden  pillars,  which  ia  watched  con- 
linnnlly  by  two  boys  and  a  woman.  We 
were  desired  lo  roast  our  bullock  under  hina, 
that  be  might  enjoy  tbe  savonry  smell  of  the 
smoking  meat,  some  of  which  he  might  also 
be  able  lo  eal  if  he  desired.  We  were  par- 
(icularly  enjoined  'o  roast  no  yams  under 
him,  IS  they  were  considered  by  lite  nalivea 
too  poor  a  diel  lo  offer  to  (heir  deity.  The 
naiivrs  are  oil  pagans,  and  worship  ihe  same 
kind  of  figures  as  ihose  of  Yarriba, 
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THE  DEAD    SEA. 


Man  hcmrjr  loo;  tonght  for  Mtis&clory  in* 
fennaiioB  Teq>«etiDg  this  very  pccnli&r  «hMt 
•d"  wun.  Bad  perused  kU  Bccewible  books 
which  make  rnenuon  of  ii,  jrei  felt  hn  enri- 
ontf  lathei  aiioiBlsted  ■oew  ibaa  taiitted. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  go  tbrongb  triili  [be  min- 
wa  iBd  JQteresiing  details  given  ui  by  Pro- 
fetmoi  RoWnsoa  in  hia  masterly  "  Biblical  Ke- 
asarcbei,"  withoat  feeliog  that  all,  or  at  leaei 
Maily  all  ibe  questions  that  could  be  asked 
are  there  ansirered,  wiihoui  the  iuvcstigatioa 
ef  ibe  tnyslerioaa  waters  bj  diring  bttia. 

Perhapa  ibe  TeeKogs  of  other  readers  inay 
diler  Irom  onr  own  :  but  we  confess,  that  to 
OS  every  step  taken  by  the  trareller  on  the 
bcDka  of  that  solemn  lalte  gara  ua  some  deep 
impression  ;  and  his  descriptions  have  left  on 
our  mind  images  ol  a  mast  distinct,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  correct  cbaracier.  Drawing  from 
the  Scriptmes  our  interest  in  that  lalte,  and 
having  for  years  contempiaied  it  with  extreme 
cariosity,  we  cannot  describe  the  satififaction  ' 
*e  received  from  the  pages  which  Prof.  Rob- 
inson has  devoted  to  ibe  subject.  We  would 
that  our  limited  apace  might  allow  us  to 
make  large  extcacis,  for  such  of  out  readers 
••  have  not  read  hia  work  ;  but  we  shall 
S'Te,  partly  in  a  condensed  form,  some  of  the 
passages  most  likely  to  please  ihero.  We  must 
premise,  however,  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
history  ut  the  Dead  Sea. 

Have  all  our  readers  duly  reflected  on  the 
circunisiancea  wliicli  invest  this  lonely  and 
gloomy  region  with  such  s  Uran  a 


Though  of  sDch  snail  risa,and  disliagnlshad   ' 
in  all  ages  by  desolation  and  banenaesa,  it   < 
has  been  the  aeoie  of  several  of  the  moat 
in poriant  events  in  the  history  of  man.    Its 
low  level,  now  that  it  has  been  ascertainad, 
nay  properly  be  regsrded  as  a  pheoomenon  : 
for,  slihoogb  but  at  a  short  distance  from  l^e   ' 
Ulediierraneait  Sea,  its  level  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  lower.     Even  the  River  Jordan,  ita 
only  considerabla  tributary,  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  a  Freilch  scientific  survey,  to  be  so 
also  al  Jericho.    This  accounts  for  the  hot    | 
climate  whioh  ocorchee  the  shares  of  both 
the  stream  and  the  lake,  and  the  tropical  as>    i 
pect  of  the  vegetation,  which  contrasts  with    [ 
that  of  JeruMtem  and  other  plaev  sdjacenu 
la  it  not  a  very  striking  foci,  and  one  quile 
unparallelled,  thai  ihe  Bible  first  describes  ihis   < 
region   as  d.  dry  and   fertile  plain,  with  fbtlr    . 
cities,  and  narrates  (he  story  of  the  first  bat>   ' 
lie  on  record  in  any  book,  Isying  the  scene   < 
of  it  here?    It  afterwards  gives  ns  ihe  ac 
count  of  Loi's  choosing  it  as  hia  residence, 
and  of  ihe  awful  destruction  of  the  popula* 
lion,  and  the  inundation  of  the  land,  by  a 
siTOke  of  divine  vengeance.     Among  some  of 
the  events  of  Abraham's  life  are  interwov- 
en scenes  which  took  place  on   ihe  conatry    . 
long  covered  by  ibe   gloomy  waters  of  this   ' 
lake.    How  changed  since  bis  nephew.  Lot,   < 
wiib  short-sighted  admiration,  "lified  up  hia  \ 
eyes  and  taw  the  plain  of  Jordan,  as  the  gar- 
deit  of  God,"  chose  it  as  hia  portion,  and 
pitched  his  lent  lowards  Sodom,  and  gave  a 


jnmetkMl  t««t  for  miny  ■  powwfal  Mrmoo     < 
uainal  ihe  wisdom  rf  th»  world  !    How  bo- 
iMui  u  the  accoont  of  the  batU*  ibere  fought 
by  "  four  kings  again*'  fi»e."  wd  ih«  brief 
pictart  preMoirf  of  the  calamiiiei  of  war, 
wboi  we  cooKder  how  many  ibotwaoda  of 
timUai  eteou  have  iucceeded  it  along  ihe 
Moody  line  of  BiujCMaiTe  ages,  and  bow  often 
tfler,  ••  here  at  ftret,  the  norighieoos,  arro- 
mnt  and  cniel  intruder  has  triumphed  over 
the  peaeefal  and  feebler  inhttbiianu !    But, 
ca  the  other  hand,  by  taking  the  riew  o( 
Ckd'e  dealings  with  natioM  «•  we  aie  here 
laagbi,  by  regarding  them  ai  scourges  of  each 
other  in  hii  hands,  for  their  criminality,  what 
an  introduction  do  we  receive  to  the  correct 
■nd  proper  siudy  of  history-so  often  over- 
looked, even  by  Christianreaders  !  (Gen.  14.) 
Dr.    Robinson    gives     us     an    abundant 
uDonnt  of  information  respecting  the  Dead 
Sw,  in  the  second  volnme  irf  his  "  Biblical  Be. 
searches,"  to  which  we  orgenily   refer  onr 
resdera.      As   nwal   with   him,   throgghoot 
that  moet  lesraed,  interewiog  and  instrociive 
work,  he  adds  to  his  own  mtaute  and  accurate 
observations  and  discoveries,  a  comprehaoMve 
i   ■ksteh  of  the  dates,  discoveries  and  opinions 
;   ot  otbM  travellers,  and  imporiant  hteiorieal 
'   Mtices  from  the  earliest  periods. 

With  regard  to  its  nxe,  he  informs  ns  that, 
«  from  calcolaiions  foonded  on  the  base  aad 
angles  roeaswred  by  us  at  Ain  Jidy,"  it  was 
nearly  8  geographieal  miles  at  the  Wady  el 
H<^ib,  but  that  he  estimated  it  at  from  10  to 
12  English  milee.  He  adds,  that  •*  the  gene- 
ral breadth  is  very  nniform,"  except  near  the 
extremities.  The  length  he  believes  to  be 
^ite  or  about  SO  English  miles ;  and  this 
"  varies  BOt  1ms  than  two  or  three  miles  in 
diffeiMt  yean  «  seasons  of  the  year,  accord- 
iog  as  ae  the  water  extends  up  more  or  lees 
on  the  flats  at  the  aogtb.  From  the  tame 
pmat,"  be  tells  ns,  (that  is  from  near  the 
middle  of  the  western  shne,)  ••  we  estimated 
the  height  of  ihewasteni  cliffs  at  1600  f«t;" 
and  "  the  highest  sides  of  the  eastern  r 
tains  lying  back  from  the  shore,  at  from  2000 
to  2500  feet  above  ihe  water.  So  far  as  y 
could  perceive,  ths  eastern  moaniains  run 
searly  a  straight  conrsa  altng  ihe  whole 
length  of  the  sea." 

"  The  pbanomtna  around  the  Dead  Sea 
,  are  nearly  such  as  might  nalnrally  be  i 
peeted  from  the  character  of  its  waters  a 
of  tlis  region  tmad  about— a  naked,  solitary 


It  lies  in  s  deep  caldron,  aurrouaiM 
by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked  limestone  rock,  aad 
exposed  for  seven  or  ei?ht  mootha  m  e«ek 
year 


.  nnelouded  beams  of  a  boroi^ 

wtt.  Koihing  ihetefore  but  stwility  aad 
boroing  aoliiude  caa  be  looked  for  iip<m  its 
eboresjand  nothing  else  U  aeUiaUr  fiwnd, 
arckHB- 
chialk* 


"  whoae 

•■  foontsin  appears  to  be  the  main  aonree  of 
tweet  water  upon   the  western  coast ;  bat 
further  towards  the  north  are  the  bnckiik 
fcuntains  of  Ain  Terabeb,  EI-Agowdr  and 
El-Feshkhah,  (the  last  very  copiooa,)  in   the 
midst  of  marshy   gromd   along   the   shore, 
oovcred  with  canes  and  reeds,  and  Ainisk^  ) 
t  retreat  to  an  abiudance  of  frog^     The  j 
joaels  ot  the  sta  have  also  beea   inhabiMd  | 
ftom  lima  immeinorial,  aad  are  yet  ao  m  a  ! 
d^rae :  Jericho,  Ain  Jidy  and  the  aoaiban  [ 
ghoT  are  still  the  abodes  oTmea.     I  have  ad-  ; 
dnocd  all  these  particulars  in  oidiec  to  show,  : 
that  the  stories  so  long  catrant  ot  the  pnsb-  ;  | 
ferous  nature  of  the  Dead  6«  and  ita  wa-  < 
teM,  are  a  mere  hble."    In  a  note  the  aotkec  :  | 
quote*   Bioeardns   aitd  Qnaresmna  to  pccm  '  i 
,hat  tome  early  writers  "had  good 
inongh  m  deny  all  this  on  the 


Dr.  B.  describes  his  flrst  view  <^  this  re- 
markable piece  of  water  in  these  words:— 
"  Turning  aside  a  few  steps  to  what  se«med 
a  small  knoll   tm   our  right,  we  found  olI^ 
selves    on    the  smmil    of   a    perpendiealai 
diff  overhanging   Ain  lidy  and  the  Sea,  si  . 
least  1900  feel  above  its  waters.     The  Dead  | 
Sea   lay  before  us  b  its  vast   deep  cbatm,  | 
shut  in  (ai  boih  sides  by  ranges  of  precipiioos  | 
moantains  ;  their  bases  sometimes  jutting  oei  ' 
into  the  water,  and  sgain  retreating  *o  a*  w  i 
leave  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  below.    Tk  I 
view  included  the  whole  southern  half  of  the  j 
Bea,  quite  to  its  extremity,  and  also,  as  n  \ 
afterwards  found,  the  grraier  portroa  of  ikt  > 
northern   halT,  alihoogh  the  El-Mersed  pre-  ( 
venied  our  seeing  the  sea  m  that  dircctioa.      | 
(7*0  ft*  con(iiui*rf.)  ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Railroads, — The  directors  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  railroads  hare  issued 
the  following  regulations^  impressing  on 
their  officers  and  stftvants  the  neoeesity  of 
increased  vigilance  in  guarding  against  ac- 
cidents:— *^lst  Every  one  in  the  service 
of  the  company  will  he  examined  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  that  he  has  carefully 
read  the  regulations  relating  to  his  depart- 
ment, and  that  he  understands  and  remem- 
bers them.  2d.  An^  neglect  of  the  com- 
pany's regulations  will  be  rigidly  punbbed, 
even  though  it  should  not  lead  to  an  acci- 
dent 8d.  A  donation  of  25L  will  be  pta- 
•ented  to  the  provident  fund  for  every  quar- 
tar  durmg  which  no  accident  occurs  on  the 
line.*  4th.  Wkh  a  view  to  enabling  you  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  you  will 
receive  from  time  to  time  a  short  statement 
of  any  railway  accident,  wherever  it  may 
occur,  pointing  out  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent and  the  best  means  of  prevention." — 
Eng,  paper. 

Capua  and  Ctpram.'^lt  is  veperted  that 
the  KiBg  of  Naples  has  granted  the  coo- 
oeesioD  for  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Capuft  to  the  Papal  frontiers  at  Ceprano. 
Some  of  the  parties  at  Rome  interested  in 
railways  have  called  the  attention  of  the 
Papal  government  to  this  scheme,  hoping 
that  it  would  take  some  steps  in  the  matter. 
They  have  as  yet  received  no  answer,  but 
It  IS  reported  that  in  the  eooncil  held  on  the 
•abjeet,  it  was  decided  that  the  NeapolitaDS 
iMight  build  what  railways  they  pleated, 
but  no  permission  would  be  given  for  their 
construction  in  the  Papal  states. — lb. 


Effects  of  BuUying.— The  N.  Y.  Jowr- 
nal  of  Commerce  says  the  preparatiBn  of 
ike  national  heat  I  for  i§ar  is  already  caus- 
ing no  little  mischief.  It  has  stopped  the 
auction  sales  of  real  estate,  and  knocked 
down  the  price  of  stocks,  though  in  the  lat- 
ter case  other  in  fluences  co-operated .  Sh  ip- 
ments  to  China  have  been  suspended,  and 
other  long  voyages  deferred.  European 
merchants  and  bankers  of  the  nK>st  cautious 
class  had,  before  the  last  steamer  came 
away,  withdrawn  thoir  facilities  from  Ame- 
rican operations.  One  highly  respectable 
ho«ee  here  received  a  notice  withdrawing 
a  former  liberty  to  draw  against  shipments; 
the  house  on  tne  other  side  remarking  that 
in  the  present  attitude  of  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  they 
did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  advance  on  pro- 


duce  until  actually  landed  in  Europe. 
The  effect  of  these  precautions  is  unfit- 
Torable  to  the  prke  of  all  produce.  The 
letters  by  the  last  steamer  say  that  the  un- 
derwriters were  beginninfi[  to  insert  a  clause 
excepting  war  risks.  Much  further  e6R>rt 
to  '*  prepare  the  national  heart  for  war,*' 
will  so  embarrass  our  commerce  as  very 
materially  to  lighiea  the  national  parte. 


The  Deep. — Professor  Lyell,  the  Geolo- 
gist, says  that  during  the  late  wars  between 
England  and  France,  thirty-two  English 
thip6.of-tlie-line  went  to  the  bottom  in  twenty 
years,  betides  seven  fifty  gun  ships,  eighty- 
mx  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  anudler 
vat  sols.  The  natives  of  other  Enropeaa 
powers  met  with  still  greater  lotset.  la 
every  one  of  these  ships  were  not  only  canr 
non  of  iron  and  brass,  but  coins  of  coppen 
silver,  and  oflen  many  of  gold,  capable  of 
serving  as  historical  monuments ;  in  each    i 


were  an  indefinite  variety  of  instruments 
ef  the  mrts  of  war  and  peace ;  sneh  at 
f  lastet  and  eartheft  ware,  capable  of  lett- 
ing for  indefinite  aget,  when  once  removed 
£rom  the  mechanical  action  of  the  wavet, 
and  buried  under  a  mass  of  matter  which 
may  exclude  the  corroding  action  of  the 
sea  water.  From  an  inspection  of  Lloyd's 
List  it  was  found  that  during  the  years 
1829,  1890,  and  1881,  no  lest  than  1908 
vessels  were  lost  in  those  three  years,  their 
average  tonnage  being  about  160  toot,  or 
in  all,  nearly  800,000  tout  annually  of  the 
■levchant  vetsels  of  osie  nation  only. 


SiMovLAB    CoiNCinsKcs. — ^A  cotempo- 
rary  states  as  a  singular  ccnncidence  in  re- 

fard  to  the  several  Presidents  of  the 
Inited  States,  that  Jefferson  was  born  just 
eight  years  after  his  predecessor,  Adams ; 
Madison  eight  years  after  his  predecessor, 
Jefferson  ;  Monroe  eight  years  after  Madi- 
son, and  John  Cluincy  Adams.  Another 
curious  fact  is,  that  Adams  was  just  tixty- 
six  years  old  when  he  retired ;  Jeffiurson 
was  sixty  six ;  Madison  was  sixty-six ; 
and  John  Cluincy  Adams,  had  he  been 
elected  to  a  second  term,  would  have  been 
sixty-six.  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Monroe, 
all  died  on  the  4th  of  July. 


Rbceipt  to  Joih  Glass  ToasTHn.— 
Mslt  a  little  isinglass  in  tpirkt  of  wine, 
adding  thereto  abDut  a  fifth  part  of  water 
and  uting  a  gentle  heat.  When  perfectly 
nehed  and  mixed,  it  will  form  a  trantpa* 
rent  glue,  which  will  unite  glass  so  that  the 
fraoture  will  hardly  be  perceived. 


^ 
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THE  GRECIAN  ISLANDS,  MILO  AND  ANTIMILO. 


Mere  iketehc*  of  Ecenery  lo  ioierMtiog  M 
'  tbal  of  ihe  Archipelago,  alwajt  prcMnt  al- 
,  tncuoB*  to  rMdera  of  tuie  and  loTera  of  hi*' 
\  Vwf.  Tbii  little  print  gives  ui  «  general 
I  rf  the  sitnatioa  of  two  loiall  bat  ce1»- 
',  biated  ietante  in  that  tea,  with  a  part  ot  the 
I  neighboring  coast ;  aod  we  borrow  from  Dr. 
Dekajr  (he  following  deecriplion. 

"  At  daylight  thii  maraing  wa  wma  bbbi- 
I  auiiwd  from  ear  beda,  to  look  at  a  elaater  of 
\  Mack  Hiked  roeka,  called  the  AnaMi,  whiefa 
'  are  the  bare  peak*  of  some  mbraarioe  mono- 
lin.  Btit  <^ecti  of  more  engrowing  inier- 
it  aooii  atiNcled  oar  attention.  Theae  were 
the  \o(tj  ialaudi  of  Milo  and  Aniimilo,  (pro- 
\  nounced  AI«elo ;)  the  firit  of  ihut  eitetMiTe 
[  group  deaignated  bjr  the  ancieaia  ae  the 
I  Cydadea.  This  name  tigaifiea  a  circle,  ai 
M  ialaads  lie  in  somewbat  «f  a  cireolar 
\  ftwiD  anwnd  DebM ;  whicb,  aliboiigh  a  Tery 
'  inconaideiable  island  itaelf,  wa*  eooaidend 
!  from  the  reiDOInt  aatiqoity  as  a  lacred  aput 
ms  doabtleae  derated  by  Tolcanic  agency, 
I  and  therefore  tovened  by  inpentiiioDs  igno- 
I  niDce  with  a  (acred  character.  Iti  name,  al- 
I  ludiog  to  Its  sudden  appearance,  etiengtbena 
'  :s  idea.  It  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the 
,  birik-place  of  Apollo  and  DiaUi  and  contaio- 
\  ed  an  altar  of  Apollo,  ence  rwked  among 
\  iha  Mven  wooden  of  the  world. 

Ve  nu  undet  Antimilo,  ■  brown,  barren 
I   mountain,  ISOO  feet  high,  upon  which,  at  the 
lance  of  a  mile,  we  could  discern  no  rev 
I   tige  of  vegetation,  although  we  were  aftei- 
wBTds  told  that  it  aboundB  with  wild  goats, 
whole  fleah  is  highly  prized  for  its  eiquiiite 
\  flavor.    ThachaDoet  between  ibit  island  and 
'  Milo  ia  about    aix  mile*  wide.      At  three 
\  o'clock  a  part  of  tba  town  aad   harbor  of 
>   Hilo  came  into  view.    The  ehief  town  wae 
)   formerly  situated  near  the   water,  but  iia  no- 
healthiness  cauaed  it  to  be  abaodoned,  and 
the  inhabiiBDts  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  a 


hill  in  (Iw  vbioity.  The  n*w  town,  which  k 
composed  entirety  of  witite  honasa,  baa  k 
very  singular  appearance  when  Men  frona 
the  ship.  The  houses  are  clustered  mnid 
the  sides,  and  cover  the  summit  nf  a  pc*k  \ 
a  thousand  feet  high,  and  resemble  more  in 
appenranee  a  rookery  or  pigeon-house,  ihan  | 
the  residence  of  human  being». 

The  Island  of  Milo,  however  it  may  bare 
been  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  is  now  a 
desolate,  unhealthy  spot,  afTordiog  scareely 
support  to  its  wretched  inhabitaDii,  Accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  it  fbraaily  fumished  the  best 
ralphnr  in  he  world,  and  mitl-stcnes  of  ao 
excellent  quality,  as  to  have  given  the  name 
lo  the  island,  which  it  etill  bears.  The  sal* 
phnr  hat  long  since  been  eihansled  by  the 
demand  from  the  north :  bnt  mill-sttmes  are 
an  article  of  export  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
now  principally  celebrated  for  in  pilots, 
which  are  eaceenied  the  best  in  the  Arehi- 
paUga  Shortly  after  Aring  a  gu  and  hmau 
it^r  a  lag,  a  small  aail-boct  was  seen,  ma- 
king its  way  out  erf'  the  harbor  toward  oa. 
While  lying  to  for  this  boat,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  witDessingiu  manceuvresi  and, 
as  I  had  been  desirous  of  airing  my  <heek, 
(coDliaues  Dr.  Dekay,  after  mentioning  the 
anival  of  a  Qreek  pilot,)  upon  thie  deac 
dant  of  Leonidns.  I  gravely  addressed  hiaa  ia 
a  set  speech,  of  the  accoraey  of  which  I 
could  have  no  doubt,  at  I  had  selected  it  from 
a  Romaic  vocabulary.  The  man  stared ; 
and,  upon  my  repenting  the  phrase,  be  asked 
me  what  language  I  was  speaking. 


Foolish  Fbat. — The  Pitiibnrgh  Chrontele 
say*  ifaat  the  other  day,  to  decide  a  tiiOing 


1  crossed  the  new 


bridge  upon   Ihe  timbers,  whicii 

six  feet  apart  crossing  the  bridge,  so  ttat  be 

bsd   to  make  his  way  by  snccesaive   leapa 


tiiBing    ' 
placed 


^^ 
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RO€»£9  AUD  BfOUNTAIVS, 

Little  do  ignorant  persons  ever  imagine 
what  the  mountains  and  roclcs  <^si8t  o^ 
what  they  contain,  or  what  learned  men 
have  discovered  respecting  the  changes  they 
have  undergone.     This  cut,  small  as  it  is, 
represents  the  general  appearance  which 
many  mountains  would  give,  if  cut  down 
from  top  to  bottom,  so   that  the  interior 
might  be  seen.     Many  rocks  are  formed  of 
layers,  which  seem  to  have  been  made  by 
sand  or  other    substances  sinking  down 
from   water,   afterwards    becoming    hard. 
But   many  rocks  have  their    layers,  (or 
strata,  as  the  word  is  inLatin,)  sloping  or  up- 
right, instead  of  being  horizontal.     How 
shall  we  account  for  this?      They  have 
every  appearance  of  having  been  raised  up 
at  one  side.     Hocv  could  this  have  been 
done  ?    is   the  next  question.     Before  at- 
tempting to  answer  it,  we  should  remark, 
that  it  may  have  been  done   in   different 
modes  and  bydifiereDt  forces;  for  the  na- 
ture, appearance  and  circumstances  of  the 
rrcks  often  differ.    Some  hilla  and  moan- 
taiiM  are  formed  of  strata,  slanting  only  <me 
way,  as  might  be  exhibited  by  our  print,  if 
it  were  cut  in  two.     In  many  such  cases 
the  rocks  seem  to  have  fallen  down  again 
on  the  perpendicular  side,  or  to  have  re- 
mained unmoved,  while  the  others  were 
lifted  up.     The  interior  of  many  mountains, 
especially  those  of  great  height,  is  gener- 
ally found  to  coBMSt  of  rocks  whkh  are 
not  formed  of  layers,   as  granite,  gneiss, 
honiUend  rock,  ^c.  dec,  which  seem  to 
have  been    melted  by  heat,    and  not  de- 
posited from  water.     It  is  now  generally 
supposed  that  in  such   cases,  the  melted 
matter  was  at  some  time  forced  upwards, 
with  sufficient  power  to  lift  up  the  strati- 
fied  rocks,  and  thus  to  form  the  elevations, 
the    midst  of    which    they  compose.     In 
rattny  inttanoes  the  unttmtified  rocks  rise 
^    above  the  rest,  and  form  the  summits,  or 


even  the  greater  part  of  the  »vin.^ft^|n^  ^  ^ 
the  Alps^Aodae,  Himkya,  dtc. 

Our  print  represents  a  section  of  an 
eminence  thus  formed,  except  that  the  un- 
stratified  rocks  do  not  cap  the  summit, 
though  they  rise  to  the  surfiice.  Some- 
times a  stream  of  water  wears  a^^ay  a  por- 
tion of  such  rocks,  or  some  oi  them  are 
more  readily  destroyed  by  the  elementi, 
and  thus  changes  take  place  in  the  course 
of  time. 


The  Winston  (Miss.)  Banner  states,  that 
between  8000  and  4000  Choctaws  were  to 
have  left  the  State  about  the  last  of  No- 
vember, under  the  Superintendent  of  Re- 
moval, for  their  new  home  in  the  West. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Choctaw 
Nation  is  represented  as  being  quite  pros- 
perous. There  are  now  four  female  boarding 
schools,  sustained  principally  by  the  public 
funds  of  the  Nation,  under  the  care  and  in- 
struction  of  the  Missionaries.  Thfse  and 
other  schools  contain  250  pupils.  There 
are  also  various  Sabbath  schoott,  taught  by 
Choctaw  teachers,  embracing  six  or  seven 
hundred  adults^  and  chiklren. 

Bbunel  thb  Engineer.  This  cele- 
brated engineer  is  claimed  by  England,  al- 
though he  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of 
Hacoueville,  in  Normandy.  He  was  edu- 
catecf  in  the  college  of  Gisors,  and  when 
the  vacations  called  burn  home  his  ftivorite 
resort  was  the  shop  of  a  village  carpenter, 
he  saw  portions  of  a  huge  steam  engine 
for  the  first  time  at  Rouen,  in  France,  ia 
1784,  which  had  been  landed  from  England ; 
It  is  said  that  he  exclaimed,  «  When  I  am 
a  man,  I  will  go  to  the  country  where  such 
machinery  is  made.  *  Brunei  is  England's 
son  by  adoption  only,  and  his  name  will 
ever  stand  prominently  forward  as  connect- 
ed  with  the  most  wonderful  work  of.  mod. 
em  times— the  Thames  TunneL— Boston 
Traveller, 

Injury  by  a  Sword  Fish. — The  barque 
Tobey  of  Boston,  has  been  reported  as  hav- 
ing put  into  Mozambique,  on  having  been 
damaged  by  a  swcrd  fish.  Capt.  Bates,  of 
the  brig  Richmond,  at  Salem,  from  Mozam- 
bique states  that  the  Tobey  was  detained  in 
port  three  weeks,  to  discharge  her  cargo 
and  repair  the  damage  ;  and  that  the  leak 
occasioned  by  the  thrust  of  the  sword  fish 
was  at  least  1200  strokes  an  hour:  [that  is, 
this  number  of  motions  of  the  pump  were  ne- 
cessai y  to  prevent  the  water  from  increasing 
in  the  hold.] 


^ 
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I,ett«r  ftoA  ft  iJrfr  tn^cMiof  te  Itely*  «•  m 

frlMd  In  irew  Yofk. 
Cirrf  A  Vbochu,  16tli  Oct.,  1845. 
Hei«)  in  CmU  Veocbia,  we  are  sur- 
rounded  by  nH>ok8  of  every  order  and  co- 
lor ;  soldiers  who  dishonor  the  name  of  the 
Swiss;    and   wretches  condemned  to  the 
galleys.    These  are  the  persons  whom  we 
oontvHiaUy  meet  with  in  the  streets.    Tee- 
teiday  I  visited  the  Arsenal  of  the  Bagno, 
in  company  with  Baron  R — -w     The  Ar- 
senal is  worthy  of  a  little  State,  like  the 
prio^pftUiY  of  Mooaeo :  that  is,  poor,  and 
destitQte  of  every  thing  necessary  to  fil  out 
a  ship  of  war  with  promptitude.     As  for 
the  Bagno,  it  is  as  worthy  of  the  Papacy,  at 
Castel  St  Leo,  Civita  Castellana,  Castel 
Franco,  Castel  Bolognese.     All  these  pri- 
soaa  resemble  each  other  in  the  cruelty,  se- 
verity, mismanagemeot,  bad  food  and  hor- 
rible tortares  prevailing  there,  by  means  of 
whick  inmates  often  die  in  the  most  cjcoruf 
listing  distress. 

The  condemned  prisoners  are  &steaed  in 
pairs  by  enormous  chains  on  their  feat 
Ttieir  beds  are  mere  plank,  without  straw 
or  covering.  Bemg  chained  together  at 
night,  as  well  as  all  day,  only  one  of  each 
pwr  can  sleep  at  a  time,  and  then  sits  while 
the  other  takes  his  place.  Their  breakfast 
is  black  bread ;  their  dinner  haricot  with 
lard  or  oil,  and  sometimes  beans,  but  never 
anything  better  than  vegetables.  Their 
supper  is  like  their  breakftst.  Thcfr 
work  is  to  keep  the  port  and  city  clean,  to 
carry  enormous  burthens,  and  in  short  to 
perform  the  meet  laborious  and  disgusting 
labors.  Political  prisoners  are  treated  with 
still  more  rigor  than  the  criminals.  Always 
followed  by  the  Lagozini,  who,  at  the  slight- 
est negligence  or  transgression,  beat  those 
wretched  beings  with  an  enormous  lash, 
perhaps  because  their  physical  nature  is 
too  feeble  to  endure  the  severe  labors.  You 
may  see,  for  example,  a  respectable  citizen, 
who  asks  the  government  to  make  some 
improvemnnt  in  bis  native  town,  and  there- 
fore becomes  suspected,  is  condemned  to  the 
gall^s,  and  made  the  chain  companion  of 
a  parricide  or  an  assassin,  a  being  more 
worthy  of  the  gallows  than  society. 

There  are  also  separate  prisons,  kept  un- 
der a  stricter  system,  for  other  political  of- 
fenders, where  they  are  obliged  to  remain 
always  in  one  position,  either  standing  or 
lying  down,  for  months  and  even  years,  if 
they  live  long  enough. 

Each  Bagno  has  its  chaplain,  who  is  al- 


ways  some  monk  approved  by  the  TOvem- 
ment,  wad  keeps  them  acquainted  imk  the 
slate  of  the  prisoners'  conaoieoces.  Thev 
are  obliged  to  confess  once  a  month ;  and 
if  they  refuse,  have  to  bear  the  inflk^tton  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  blows  of  a  stick.  Tim 
Russian  kind  of  legislation  is  even  prac- 
tised with  the  femak  prisoners,  to  compel 
them  to  commit  crimes. 

Even  i#  Rome,' the  prisons  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo  are  under  the  government  of 
t^e  famous  Barbooe,  on  whose  heed  wne 
once  set  the  price  oi  6,000  dollars.  Bach 
is  the  holy  and  raitemal  justice  of  the  exist- 
ing Pontiff!  Defenders  of  the  papacy f 
come  to  this  ''  Real  School  f* 

We  left  Rome  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
and  ferment.  The  recent  rebellions  in  Ro- 
magna,  and  the  Jesuits,  engrossed  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  government,  and  the  nolioe  have 
resolved  to  adopt  measures  of  tne  greatest 
severity. .  The  fortresses  of  the  city,  and 
the  Pontifical  forts  along  the  coast,,  have 
been  strengthened  in  artillery  and  garrisona: 
and  the  Pope  has  applied  for  a  new  loan 
from  the  house  oi  Rothschild  at  Naplesi  to 
mdce  a  purchase  of  arms,  and  to  pay  re- 
cruits of  new  troops ;  but  the  Jewish  bank- 
er is  not  willing  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Holy  Father,  as  he  is  already  qnhe  enough 
in  his  debt 

A  large  politico-reli^ous  party  ezials  in 
Rome,  among  the  Italian  and  foreign  pre- 
lates, and  they  are  in  favor  of  the  suppres- 
sfon  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  France,  which  baa 
cfeirted  this  narty,  must  soon  appear  in  the 
case.  The  ttalmn  clergy  geneiaUy,  aie 
anti-Jesuits,  and  are  anxiously  inquiring^ 
«  Where  will  the  French  Jesuits  go  %  Into 
Italy  ?  We  have  here  their  institutions  by 
the  thousand.  To  Switzerland,  to  strike 
their  own  death  knell  ?  To  Spain  or  Por- 
tugal ?  Their  coming  would  be  regerded 
like  the  Cholera.  In  Austria,  their  limited 
number  is  complete.  In  Germany,  Ca- 
tholicbm  is  gomg  over  to  the  new  Qerman 
Catholic  Church  with  arms  and  baggage. 
To  Hungary  ?  The  people  will  not  even 
endure  to  hear  their  name.  In  Russia  and 
Poland  is  an  insurmountable  barrier.  In 
Turkey  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  convert 
Mussulmans.  In  Africa  it  will  be  in  vain 
for  tiiem  to  preach  to  the  Bedotiias." 

Thus  these  prelates  conoe  to  the  conclo* 
sion,  that  no  country  remains  but  America, 
that  region  of  heretics,  and  thither  they 
must  be  sent,  a  portion  in  their  own  cos- 
tiune,  and  the  rest  in  disguise,  to  eetabluAi 
depots  and  prepare  for  future  action,  either 
political  or  religious. 
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MOM  BY  WJBIili  BXPBKDED. 

Oftpt.  8.  a  S.  of  Portland  was  ona  day  ' 
paaaia^  through  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston, 
ifhaa  ha  saw  a  poor  sailor  lying  upon  the  side- 
wmlk*  with  his  feet  in  the  cutter,  in  snch  a 
tmition  as  to  midanger  his  limbs  if  not  his 
life.  Cape  S.  pulled  him  out  of  the  ^tter, 
aronaed  him,  aad  by  degresa  got  his  history. 
He  waa  from  a  go<xi  family,  who  resided  m 
the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  had  been  well 
ednested*  and  exhibited  even  now  the  wreck 
of  a  bnlliant  intellect  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position. He  had  been  sick,  he  said,  and 
ataid  his  time  out  in  the  Charleston  Hospital, 
aad  had  that  momiag  been  discharged  with- 
out a  cent,  and  in  so  feeble  a  state  as  to  dis- 
qoaliiy  him  to  go  to  sea  again  at  present. — 

*  Then  why  doit  you  go  home'^  said  Capt. 
S.  *  I  cannot  pay  my  passage :  I  hare  no 
money 9  answered  the  desponding  sailor. 
'Hare  you  found  anybody  who  would  ffire 
you  any  breaklast  V  said  the  Captain.  *  No  f 
waa  the  reply, '  but  I  found  a  man  who  gare 
me  aometning  to  drink,  and,  as  I  was  very 
weak  and  very  hungry,  the  liquor  overcame 
me  ;  but  I  am  not  so  much  intoxicated  as  I 
aeem  to  be,  I  have  my  senses  perfectly  well.' 

*  How  much  will  take  you  home,'  inquired 
the  Capt — *  There  is,'  said  the  tar,  *  a  vessel 
lying  at  the  wharf  whidi  will  take  me  within 
two  miles  of  my  home  for  one  dollar,  and  I 
would  go  if  I  only  had  the  money.  '  Now 
shipmate*'  oontmued  Capt  S.  *  give  us  your 
haiid.  Look  me  straight  in  the  eye.  Now 
promise  me,  upon  the  honor  of  a  Milor,  that 
you  will  never  drink  any  more  of  that  poison 
siuff,  and  I'll  give  you  some  breaklast  and 
pay  your  passaffe  home.'  The  sailor  clasp(M 
his  emaciated  fingers  around  the  hard  hand 
of  the  Capt  and  pronounced  the  pledge^ 
Capt  8.  handed  him  a  bill,  and  saw  him  safe 
in  the  nearest  public  house,  and  went  his 
way. 

Some  three  years  after,  as  Capt.  S.  was 
passing  Exchange  street,  in  Portland,  some 
one  benind  him  called  out  — «  Cap'n ;  I 
say,  Cap'n ;  Hallo,  Cap'n.'  Capt.  8.  turned 
aroimd  and  a  well  dressed  stranger  grasped 
him  heartily  bv  the  hand,  and  inquir^  if  he 
knew  him.  He  confessed  he  did  not  recollect 
aver  to  have  seen  him  before.  The  stranger, 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  refresh 
his  memory,  finally  brought  to  his  recollec- 
tion the  scene  narrated  above,  and  confessed 
that  he  was  the  sailor  to  whom  he  had  thus 
acted  the  part  of  the  Samaritan,  and  insisted 
on  restoring  four-fold  the  money  which  had 
been  bestowed  on  that  occasion.  All  remu^ 
neration  was  refused,  and  the  young  man 
was  exhorted  to  go  and  do  likewise.  •  I  will 
with  ail  my  heart,'   said  he,  as  the  tears 

fithered  in  his  eyes ;  '  but  I  owe  you  a  debt 
can  never  discharge.  I  have  never  broken 
my  pledge,  and  by  the  help  of  God  I  never 
will.  I  went  home  af\er  you  left  me,  and  by 
the  entreaty  of  my  friends,  I  commenced 
trading,  and  am  now  here  to  purchase  gooda» 
I  have  been  prospered  in  business,  and  have 


been  united  to  the  woman  ol  my  choice. 
You  saved  my  soul  t Jid  body,  for  I  oust  I 
have  lately  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
blessed  Savior  of  Sinners.  0  if  my  poor  old 
father  could  get  hold  of  your  hand,  he  would 
almost  wring  it  froas  yoor  body  for  gratimde.* 
The  generous  heart  of  the  Cant  was  melted 
for  he  loved  the  Savior  toa  The  floodgatea 
of  his  soul  were  opened,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether like  two  children,  shook  hands  again, 
exchanged  a  hearty, — '  Good  bless  you,'^and 
parted.— Aform'n^  Star. 

IfiM/t/io.— Those  who  recollect  the  visit  to 
this  country  a  couple  of  years  since'  of  I^al- 
ilio,  an  intelligent  and  intereatiac  native  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  entrusted  hy  his  king 
with  a  high  and  important  nussion,  will  rea2 
with  pleasure  the  annexed  translation.  It 
was  made  from  a  scrap  written  by  Haalilio 
in  Hawaiian  in  a  lady's  album  at  her  request 
The  writer  died  ere  he  reached  hia  native 
land  : — '<  It  is  with  admiration  and  great  joy 
that  1  have  seen  this  country,  its  peojde,  and 
all  they  have  accomplished  for  themselves, 
both  for  the  body  and  the  aeui,  through  enei^ 
ffy  and  intelligence.  All  the  valuaUe  thin|;s 
nave  realljr  been  obtained  by  piety  and  a  sin^ 
cere  faith  in  the  true  God.  Thus  it  has  ap» 
peered  to  me  in  mv  various  joumeyings,  for 
in  all  places  whicn  I  have  visited  or  in 
which  I  have  dwelt  in  this  country,  both 
among  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes,  I 
have  seen  that  they  worship  God.  It  is  on 
this  account,  viz.,  the  sincerity  with  which 
they  worship  God,  that  success  attends  every 
work  to  which  they  put  their  hands. — Tun- 
eteo  HaalUio.    Plainfield,  August,  1844." 

TrumbtdVs  Washington.— In  the  Trumbull 
Gallery  of  Paintings,  there  is  a  full  length 
likeness  of  Washington,  at  the  Battle  of 
Trenton.  A  young  artist  of  this  city,  Mr. 
Warner,  has  made  a  large  engraved  copy  of 
this  great  work  of  Trumbull,  in  a  style  that 
reflecu  credit  on  the  arts  in  our  city. — U.  8* 
Gazette, 

Boys  on  Canals.— A  vigorous  effort,  saya 
the  New  York  Observer,  is  in  progress  to  pe- 
tition the  New  York  Li^slature  in  behalf 
of  thia  neglected  class  or  youth. — N.  Y.  Em. 

RECEIPTS. 

To  Keep  Orange  or  Lemon  Juke. — To 
every  pint  of  iuice,  put  three-ouarters  of  a 
pound  of  double  refined  sugar ;  let  it  boil  for 
a  short  time ;  then  bottle  it 

To  Preserve  Oranges.^Soii  oranges  la 
clear  water,  until  you  can  pass  a  straw 
through  the  skin ;  then  clarify  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  oranges, 
and  pour  over  the  fruit  while  hot ;  let  them 
stand  one  night,  then  boil  them  in  die  tyrup 
imtil  they  are  clear,  and  the  ayrop  thlek* 
Take  them  from  the  syrup  and  strain  it  ekai 
over  ihem. 
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[In  oar  laat  namber,  (page  784,)  we  pub- 
lifhed  a  fipuuah  Sonnet,  which  had  been 
trenamilied  to  m  by  t  friend  ni  »  distance. 
The  followiig  is  bar  free  ami  elegisBt  tntnala- 
tion  of  ii  with  which  ii  was  accoropanied.] 

SONNET. 

If  of  tbr  bounding  Teina  the  current't  filled 
From  one  whose  nerrona  arm  the  eanh  hat 

tilled ; 
Or  ir  (hr  baniMrcd  walla  the  emblema  show 
Of  rich  and  noble  ancestry,  yet  know — 
All  equal  are,  lioce  all  deecendcd  be 
n>ntn  Adam :  he  the  trunk,  the  branchea  we. 
Let  him  who  catmu  bis  titles  o'er  and  o^r, 
And  touods  hii  pride  on  thoae  who've  gme 

Know   that   true     benidrf   two   lanka  dolh 

ckim: 
VirtDe  and  viee— ih*  rest  la  bat  a  name. 
Howe'er  with  Belf-adorintf  prid«  we  trace 
B'cR  befood  Adam's  atock  an  ancient  taca. 
Yet,  if  no  hiaven-bum  spark  tmr  pnlBea  thrill,: 
No  matter  wliat  port  Source  supplies  Ihe.rill;' 
If  worth  be  wanting,  rank,  bowerer  bigh.- 
la  ihoBtterBphanlom  of  nobility. 


.  showa  the  ea- 
rs by  the  King 
omp'anying  ihe 
■;  and  beauiirui 
Dfii  is  Apollo 
ji-MS,  with  the 
Kodiar  a(  their  feel.  On  (be  reverse  is  the 
head  of  the  present  King,  wiih  the  Irgend, 
FreidT.  William  IV.  Kotnig  von  Preumen. 
It  IS  not  a  little  singnlar  that  this  tribute 
ehoQid  come  Irom  the  country  in  which  Dr 
Howe  was  ininrisoned  in  IKW,  fcr  his  ii-ter- 
nt  in  behalf  of  ihe  Poles. -Advtrtiscr. 
"  PtUMian  Legation  at  Washington   ) 

the  S6lh  December,  1845.        f     • 
■'  DoCToi  IlouT,  Boston; 


transmit  to  you  the.  enclosed  medal,  fui 
Kienlific  merit,  as  a  tesliniony  of  His  Msjes- 
ly'i  appreciation  of  your  services  in  the 
cauae  of  the  Insiituiionsol  ihe  Blind,  nnd  of 
jour  nieihod  of  i.istruciins  the  deaf  atid 
flumb,  who  are  also  blind. 

"J',.*"^"^''*  ""*  P""^'  pleasure  to  comply 
with  his  order,  aud  I  ovaiL  myself  of  the 
OppMtunjlr  lo  eiprens  lo  you  my  highest 
«M«eoi.  '■  FER.  GEKOLT, 

■'  Mioisiei  iteeident  to  H.  hi."    ■ 


,  at  Fort 


r  from  an  officer,  U.  S.  J      _ 

Smith,   Ai*.,  statea  r— The  whole  o 

■bout   na    is    fiJIed    with    emigrants— every 

araoLe  is  chocked  up  with  ibe  wtuoos  and 

-  itock  of  this  moving  world,— JV.  Y.  Etprwit 


To  OuB  Old  StmscRiBSBs.— The  first  to- 
hune  of  the  American  Peony  Magazine  will 
beeomnUied  ia  the  besiomng  ofFtixwr, 
when  thoae  who  began  with  Ho.  1  wiU  Wn 
52  numbers,  of  16  pages  each,  eoaaiittiiw^ 
neatly  300  lUuairative  engravings,  andan- 
riety  of  raiding  raatter,7erived  frtma  a  sreu 
variety  of  aouieei,  foreign  ami  Amen^ 
ancient  and  modern.  Of  their  ralne  oar 
readers  caii  judge.  Many  new  and  Tmlnable 
sources  of  iniormalion  are  continnadly  opiiu 
mgio  us.  Tha  eiperiment  which  we  hav* 
made  of  furnishing  American  familiea  with 
an  Illustrated  weekly  paper,  deroied  to  use- 
ul  infoimatioQ  and  sound  principlea.  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious  at  nTowst  prica 
tftaa  any  aimilat  work,  proniisea  permanent 
success.  Those  who  with  to  receire  the 
ne»i  volume  will  please  lo  send  the  moQify, 
C*l)  by  the  close  of  the  term.  Thoae  who 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  bwii 
numbera,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  As 
iheir  are  atetaoirped.  wc  shall  alwws  «eraU» 
to  furush  complete  sels.  .i 

_  To  Odb  New  Sobbcb ma bs.— Those  wk» 
have  subscribed  for  our  second  »oluii»Q«a« 
willhe  supnl.ed  wiih.he  few r«i»w^SiS; 
bers  ofVof.  I.wiihout  d.aige.  nni  Jre^ 

They  will  be  eauiled  to  all  the  naaAtn^ 
(he  second  Tolume.  _     -. 

-  To  4t,L  otra  SCbsckibkbb.— If  each  wA 
procure  one  new  subscriber,  it  willbenttv 
darjng  nn  imporiHni  service  to  a  new  tmb. 
™'^'  dssigned  for  extensive  and  laaiijng 

:   E«KiTj.-In   iome  of  our  msffasines  ser- 

wljicii  will  be  corrcaed  tor  future  ediiioMirf 
he  stwsotype  Plata,.  In  t^o  io««t«^£ 
iskM  occurred  with  the  cuts.     The  artiole  ta 

ueaoed,     jnfants  ilononiig  Parents.!' 
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THB  HORSOGCTARDS— IA>NDOir. 

Our  print  represents,  with  great  accu- 
racy, the  entrance  to  the  qoarters  of  the 
mounted  troops  of  the  city  of  London.  As 
may  be  presumed,  every  thing  is  studied,  in 
the  appearance  of  man  and  horse,  which 
may  give  the  most  striking  impression  of 
military  power  and  subordination.  This 
gigantic  animaU  with  his  gigantic  rider,  are 
good  copies  of  the  heavy-moulded  figured 
which  attract  the  attention  of  an  American 
traveller  in  the  British  metropolis.  Who 
of  us,  on  coming  suddenly  upon  one  of 
those  powerful  troopers,  astride  of  his  large 
and  well  conditioned  beast,  has  not  been 
struck  with  some  serious  thoughts  on  the 
nature  of  military  rule,  so  foreign  to  our 
American  habits  ?  Every  part  of  the  dressy 
and  every  strap  and  buckle  of  the  hamess, 
speaks  of  strict  and  submissive  obedience 
to  rules  and  orders,  whose  power  seems  to 
have  converted  the  silent  and  motionless 
figures  into  blocks  of  marble. 

To  contemplate  the  city  guards  on  sen- 
tinel  duty  leads  one  to  the  reflection,  that 
the  monarch  of  England  must  be  almost  as 
whimsical  in  the  choice  of  troops  as  Fred- 
erick,  who  invited,  hired,  or  stole  every 
giant  he  could  hear  of  in  Europe,  to  grace 
his  favorite  company.  When  viewed  in 
Hyde-Park  in  a  fair  day,  performing  the 
evolutions  customary  on  relieving  guard, 
the  mounted  troops  of  London,  it  is  true, 
assume  a  different  aspect  They  move  at 
a  lively  pace;  their  bright  scarlet  coats 
make  a  splendid  appearance,  while  the 
movements  of  their  horses,  trained  and 
managed  with  great  skill,  render  the  scene 
one  of  great  beauty  and  liveliness,  and  at- 
tractive to  many  observers.  Yet  what  is 
the  life  of  a  soldier  ?  This  question  was 
often  seriously  pressed  upon  our  minds  in 
Europe,  and  doubtless  every  reader  who 
has  been  a  traveller  there,  will  be  reminded 
of  such  reflections. 

Doubtless  the  threatenings  of  war,  which 
have  for  some  time  disturbed  us,  have  re- 
newed such  thoughts,  and  suggested  such 
an  enquiry.  The  answer  to  it  which  every 
man  of  reading  and  sober  reflection  migh 


give,  would  be  long  and  solemn  ;  for 
tory,  which  is  so  largely  occupied  with 
depicting  of  the  nature  of  war,  and  the 
character  of  soldiers,  teaches  lessons  of 
awful  import,  in  the  thousand  details  k 
gives  of  the  schemes,  the  undertakings,  and 
the  success  of  soldiers  of  all  gradea  and 
titles.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  wInb 
men  in  and  out  of  the  government  are  beard 
advocating  a  war  with  our  mother  eoontry, 
the  chief  nation  of  Europe,  and  m  the  (root 
rank  of  liberal  institutions,  of  mBnuhctarm 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  protectiim  and 
diflusion  of  civil  liberty  and  evangelical 
truth,  the  prop  of  Protestant  Christianity, 
and  the  mutual  friend  of  our  conntry  and 
our  principles,  it  will  not  be  inapplt)priate 
te  turn  our  attention  to  the  means  and 
the  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
eflTects  of  war. 

Those  of  us  who  were  old  oumgh  to  ob- 
serve the  numerous  and  malign  influences 
which  were  feh  by  society  at  large  by  the 
contest  of  1812,  may  easily  imagine  how  a 
declaration  of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  States  would  soon  introduce  agt- 
tation  and  real  evils  of  several  kinds  into 
every  town,  village  and  family  in  the 
Union.  One  of  the  bad  and  roost  imme- 
diate changes  wouki  be  the  elevation  of 
some  of  the  most  worthless  and  now  power* 
less  men  to  places  of  cwisequence.  When 
a  recruiting  rendezvous  is  opened,  the 
striped  flags  hung  out  at  a  shop  window, 
the  dram  beats,  the  fife  plays,  and  the  pa- 
triotic officer  invites  every  passer-by  to 
step  in  and  enlist  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  descanting  upon  the  honor  of  the 
service,  and  exerting  his  eloquence  to  m- 
▼eigle  the  country  boy,  the  young  iaehriaie, 
or  the  stupid  old  drunkard  to  (b  the  act 
which  shall  put  a  few  dollars  into  his  o^-n 
pocket ;  what  recks  he,  with  all  his  patri- 
otic professions,  and  the  ensigns  of  an  ofli- 
cer  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  republic, 
whose  heart  he  is  breaking,  or  what  Aroily 
he  fills  with  woe?  He  drives  his  trade, 
and  80  do  all  his  fellows  at  all  the  rendez- 
vous from  Maine  to  Cape  Florida;  and 
daily  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
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Iwrm  coals  and  caps  are  assumeci,  many  of 
dieA  by  th*  greatest  vagabonds,  who  have 
BOW  the  means  of  subsistence  without  la* 
bor,  and  an  honorable  title  in  place  of  want 
and  obloquy,  which  are  their  cAosen  portion 
and  their  unquestionable  due.  Here  com- 
mences the  overturning  of  the  foundations 
of  society.  War  now  begins  to  operate, 
tliat  system  whooe  necessary  tendency  is, 
to  encourage  the  workers  of  iniquity,  and 
to  honor  those  who  do  ill  From  step  to 
step  the  same  spirit  will  be  seen  to  display 
itself  in  every  part  of  the  land,  in  every 
class  of  society. 

Soldiers  voluntarily  rising  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  their  fiimilies  and  their 
homes,  when  they  are  menaced  by  an  in- 
vader, are  beings  of  one  kmd ;  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  are  the  only  men  deserving 
of  the  name,  when  that  name  is  understood 
ro  its  worthy  sense.  Those  who  are  ready 
to  become  the  blind  instruments  of  com* 
manders,  whether  good  or  bad,  have  char* 
acters  of  a  different  and  opposite  descrip. 
tion.  From  the  former,  the  country  and 
mankind  have  every  thing  to  hope;  in 
them  all  may  rely.  The  other,  the  public 
and  every  man  has  reason  to  regard  with 
suspicion,  and  against  them  precaution 
should  bo  used.  They  look  to  war  for 
their  support,  and  their  promotion,  and  are 
ready  to  underrate,  if  not  to  deepise,  dislike 
and  overthrow  the  public  peace  for  their 
own  selfish  advantage,  or  for  the  desperate 
hope  of  improving  their  personal  situation 
or  prospects.  A  state  of  war  is  necessarily, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  condition  of  lawful 
lawlessness,  if  such  a  paradox  is  adnoJs. 
dible ;  and  its  spirit  and  tendencies  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  happin0iB  of  tlM 
people  it  involves  or  threatena 

With  these  simple  truths  in  view,  how 
should  good  men,  enlightened  Americans, 
friends  of  peace  and  Christians  in  principle, 
regard  some  of  the  sentiments  recently  ex- 
pressed, by  those  both  in  low  and  in  high 
p'aces,  while  the  question  of  a  war  with 
England  has  been  discussed,  particularly 
that  savage  and  blood-thirsty  declaration  of 
a  western  member  of  Congress,  that  he 
woukl  rather  have  the  angel  Gabriel  see 
him  after  death  with  his  face  disfigured  by 
the  gashes  of  battle,  than  shaded  with  the 
grey  hairs  of  eld  age  ! ' 

Happily  the  principles  of  peace  have 
been  extensively  and  steadily  gamine 
ground  in  this  country  for  some  years,  anc^ 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  in  England  also. 
Many  thanks  are  due  to  the  Peace  Socie- 
ties, which  labored  faithfully,  though  with 


but  little  visible  fruit.  Cluestions  relatfag 
to  peace  and  war  are  much  better  under- 
stood, and  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
one  and  against  the  other  are  more  ready 
in  thoiisanda  of  mouths,  and  more  strongly 
fek  by  thousands  of  minds,  for  their  exc»» 
tions.  With  pleasure  we  recur  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  leader  in  that  great  enterprize, 
the  late  Mr.  Ladd,  and  his  active  associates, 
and,  at  this  period  of  anxiety  and  rumor  of 
wars,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the 
"  Harbinger  of  Peace,"  and  other  timilsr 
publications  which  may  be  within  their 
reach,  for  fccts,  arguments  and  reflectiona 
befitting  the  mouth  of  every  good  man. 
We  would  also  remind  parents  and  teach- 
ers of  the  importance  of  impressing  upon 
the  young  around  them  just  and  Christian 
sentiments  on  this  engrossing  topic  of  con- 
versation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  faQts  whi<5h 
have  been  proved,  in  the  course  of  the  pub- 
lications made  by  the  Peace  Societies,  is 
that  all  men  are  universally  opposed  to  war, 
except  soldiers  and  ambitious  statesman, 
and  the  desperate  and  unprincipled  anar- 
ohists  before  referred  to.  Among  the  maiB 
of  historical  facts  once  collected  in  «<  The 
Calomet"  to  prove  this,  some  very  inter- 
esting ones  were  given  of  the  Turks  tbeni- 
selves,  who  are  always  glad  to  return  home 
when  disbanded. 

Afier  the  workl  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
pect that  unfurling  Mahomet's  flag,  during 
the  Russian  invasiiM),  would  be  the  signal 
for  a  «*  levee  en  masse^"  a  general,  sponta- 
neous and  blood-thirsty  insurrection  of  ajl 
the  people  of  Turkey^  and  the  immediate 
overwhelming  of  their  enemies ;  the  mo- 
ment came,  and  the  illusion  was  dissipated, 
to  deceive  us  no  more.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  not  now  soldiers,  as  in  the  fif- 
teenth century :  they  were  formers,  and  had 
sonjething  else  to  depend  upon  than  muv^ 
der  and  pillage,  and  something  which  they 
liked  better.  They  appeared  indeed,  aiwl 
in  arms:  but  the  i5rst  moment  which  set 
them  at  liberty  set  their  feet  on  the  path 
homewards. 

What  Christian,  what  decent  man,  wouU 
risk  his  charaaer  by  talking  serwusly  of 
settling  a  question  with  his  neighbor  about 
a  disputed  garden,  or  corn-field,  with  fists 
or  musket  balls  ?  Yet  in  what  differs  a 
proposition  for  a  war  between  us  and  Qreat 
Britain,  for  the  possession  of  a  part  of 
Or^oD,  except  that  it  is  unchristian  and 
savage  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  a  nation,  compared  with  one  man  ? 
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^Greece  In  1844s  or  a  Greek*!  Retwrm  te 
hU  If  aUTe  liand.** 


Chap.  XII. 


HHTED  BT  THEODORE  BWIOHT,  JB. 

Visit  to  Samot. — Departure  from  Athens. — 
Syra. — Smyrna. — Meet  an  old  friend. — ^A 
Caravan.— Turkish  Travelling.— Ephesus. 
— ^A  Khan. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  for  me  lo  parv  from  my  friends,  if 
I  would  have  leisure  to  revisit  the  piece  of 
my  birth  and   the  scenes  of  my  childhood. 
With  gieat  reluctance,  therefore,  I  took  leave 
of  my  family,   and  pursued  my  way,  with 
many  sad  reflections,  back  to  the  harbor  of 
Fyraeus,  and  entered  the  steamboat,  which 
soon  started  for  the  Island  of   Byra.    Our 
passage  was  short ;  and  I  hoped  to  embark 
without  much  delay  on  board  the  boat  which 
was  to  touch  theie  on  her  way  to  Smyrna. 
We  entered  the  bay,  and  found  its  shores  al- 
most covered  with  the  numerous  houses  o[ 
the  new  town,  while  the  old  one,  crowning 
a  conical  hill  that  rises  close  at  hand,  makes 
a  striking  appearance,  and    overlooks  the 
whole  island.    The  latter  is  almost  wholly 
oecupied  by  Roman  Catholics,  many  of  them 
of  different  nations,  not  Greeks  by  eitrac- 
tion,  though  nominally  known  as  such.    The 
lower  town  has  been  chiefly  built  within  a 
few  years,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
by  emigrants  from    Greece.      The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  towns  were  opposed  to  each 
other  during  the  revolution :  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics here,  as  in  Greece  generally  at  that 
time,  being  opposed  to  the  war  ;  but  as  they 
were  soon  greatly  outnumbered,  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  give  up  the  island  to  the 
Turks,  nor  to  do  much  harm  in  any  way. 
A  strong  antipathy  still  exists  between  the 
two  towns ;  and  quarrels  occasionally  occur 
between  some  of  the  people. 

Unfortunately  I  was  detained  at  Syra  three 
days,  by  the  delay  of  the  steamboat,  which 
I  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  fore- 
see, as  I  should  gladly  have  prolonged  my 
stay  with  my  friends.  I  occupied  the  time 
in  walking  about  the  towns,  through  their 
narrow  streets,  but  found  nothing  particu- 
larly interesting,  the  houses  losing  all  their 
fine  appearance  on  a  close  inspection.  Great 
activity  prevailed  in  the  harbor  and  along 
the  shore,  as  many  small  vessels  were  load- , 
ing  and  uu loading,  arriving  and  departing. 
The  view  from  the  hill,  where  the  old  town 
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is  built,  is  remarkably  eztensire,  eaAftwdag 
every  part  of  the  island,  which  is  rerj  smaM 
compared  with  the  importance  givm  it  by  id 
position  and  the  convenience  of  the  harbor. 

The  bazaar  of  Smyrna  in  the  place  where 
most  of  the  shops  of  the  city  were  collected, 
and  where,  of  course,  the  stranger  finds  a 
busy  and  an  amusing  scene.  A  great  variety 
of  merchandize  is  displayed,  consisting  of 
almost  every  artide  that  can  be  named,  firom 
Europe,  Asia,  and  even  America ;  wh3e  the 
passing  crowds  present  the  complexions  and 
costumes,  of  every  neighboring  nation  ana 
some  distant  ones  aba  While  mingling 
with  this  motley  crowd,  a  elood  roee  nnper- 
ceived,  and  a  sudden  shower  drove  me  to 
seek  the  nearest  shelter.  I  entered  the  door 
of  one  of  the  shops,  and  stood  waiting  lor 
the  sudden  and  violent  rain  to  subside.  A 
young  man,  the  clerk,  being  near  me,  we 
fell  into  conversation.  *'How&rhaTe  yoQ 
to  go  ?"  was  one  of  his  questions. 

«' To  the  mule  driver's,''  said  I,  "I have 
left  my  clothes  there,  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
caravan  for  Samos." 

**  Eisth  Sapios,"  **  are  you  a  Samtan  f 
inquired  he  eagerly.  i 

"  Nai,  Yes.'  * 

"  From  what  place  V*  **  Vauy." 

"Indeed!    So  am  1.    What  is  your 
pray  ?" 

He  instantly  recollected  my  fiimiljr,  b«t  fo 
a  good  reason,  he  remembered  nothing  cf 
myself,  as  he  must  have  been  a  litde  ekM 
when  I  left  Samos.  He  expressed  great  jejr 
at  the  dikcovery  that  we  were  townsmen, 
and  soon  acquainted  me  with  his  family, 
which  was  well  known  to  me.  His  fiither 
was  living,  he  told  me,  and  he  sent  an  affec- 
tionate message  to  him  and  other  membciB 
of  the  family,  requesting  ihat  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  fail  *to  visit  them  on  my  anivaL 
«*But,'*  said  he,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  Yon 
do  not  speak  like  a  Samiot.  How  is  it  that 
you  are  a  native,  and  yet  taUc  in  a  way  that 
we  do  not  ?  You  speak  Greek,  bnt,  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  yon  do  not  seem  like  one  of 
our  people." 

I  soon  accounted  for  my  peculiarity  by  in- 
forming him,  that  I  had  spent  sixteen  yean 
in  America,  and  had  seldom  spoken  a  woid 
of  our  langusge  till  within  a  short  time. 

The  hour  had  at  length  almost  arrircd  fcr 
the  departure  of  the  caravan ;  and  as  I  wis 
on  the  spot  in  good  season,  I  witnetsed  the 
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arrival  of  my  destii^ed  companioos,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  journey.  About  twenty 
horses  were  provided  for  an  equal  number  of 
i  travellers,  who  were  partly  Turks  and  partly 
[  Greeks,  in  their  appropriate  dresses ;  and  we 
I  were  soon  on  the  way,  proceeding  out  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  road  to  Ephesus.  Unforto* 
cately  the  day  was  very  unfaTorable,  and  we 
bad  a  constant  rain,  which  brought  my  urn- 
breHa  into  use,  but  soon  penetrated  that  and 
every  other  article  in  my  possession,  so  that 
it  seemed  almost  in  rain  to  hold  it  over  my 
head. 

I  have  never  performed  a  day's  ride  un- 
der more  disagreeable  circumstances.  The 
badness  of  the  muddy  road,  added  to  the  uvh 
intermitted  rain  made  it  necessary  to  make 
several  stops  to  relieve  and  refresh  our  horses; 
and  then,  as  no  shelter  was  provided  for  tra- 
vellers, we  had  to  stand  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, without  a  dry  spot  for  our  feet.  On  re- 
mounting^ we  found  our  saddles  like  every 
thing  else,  completely  soaked  with  water,  so 
that  w^hile  our  animals  gained  something  by 
the  stop,  we  on  the  contrary  found  our  new 
plight  rendered  more  comfortless  than  it  was 
before. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  Old  Ephesus, 
which  still  remains,  as  it  ha«  long  been, 
quite  deserted.  We  passed  close  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  temple  or  church,  which 
has  been  so  often  described,  with  its  two  tall 
columns  of  white  marble,  each  composed  of 
huge  twisted  serpents.  Passing  on  for  some 
distance  among  the  ruins  of  buildings  so  far 
dilapidated  as  to  leave  undistioguishable  their 
design  and  dimensions,  we  had  a  considerable 
distance  to  go  before  we  arrived  at  the  pre- 
sent town,  which  is  small  and  uninviting.^— 
There  we  were  glad  to  find  a  resting  place 
aud  a  shelter  in  a  khan,  as  it  is  commonly 
•pelled  in  English.  The  pronunciation  of 
this  Turkish  word  is  more  like  hahn,  with  a 
strong  aspirate  on  the  first  h.  It  presents  to 
view  eiiernally,  only  a  wall  of  moderate 
n eight,  perhaps  twelve  feet,  in  a  square  form, 
enclosing  a  large  space.  The  entrance  is 
throogh  a  gate,  which  we  all  passed,  and 
found  a  row  of  small  rooms  extending  on  all 
the  four  sides,  with  doors  opening  inwards 
and  an  inner  wall,  a  few  feet  from  these 
openings,  to  afford  a  convenient  passage. — 
The  remaining  space  was  appropriated  to  the 
animals,  and  partly  occupied  with  stables. 

Our  party  were    soon  separated.    Those 


who  had  friends  in  the  place,  withdrew,  and 
the  rest  entered  the  shelter  of  such  of  the 
rooms  as  were  ofiVred  to  them.  I  was  glad  to 
find  myself  once  more  housed,  though  in  a 
place  which  had  no  furniture  to  accommo* 
date  me,  except  a  divan,  or  a  low  stufied 
bench,  extending  round  against  the  walls. 
Two  of  my  fellow  travellers  shared  the  room 
with  me,  one  a  young  Greek  and  the  other  a 
Turk,  from  Armenia,  with  whom  I  wan  not 
able  to  exchange  a  single  word,  for  the  want 
of  any  common  language.  To  my  mortifica- 
tion, I  found  that  none  of  the  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  caravan  was  going  further  to- 
wards Samos,  but  I  at  length  joined  a  party 
bound  that  way. 

Our  caravan  was  a  small  one  and  partook 
but  in  a  limited  degree  of  the  character  of 
those  travelling  parties  which  commonly  bear 
that  name  in  the  region  where  we  were. 
They  all  rode  on  horses,  as  none  of  us  had 
any  large  quantity  of  goods  to  transport.  We 
met  with  many  others  in  the  course  of  the 
day  which  better  deserved  the  name.  They 
eoosisted  of  long  lines  of  camels,  heavily 
laden  with  articles  of  different  kinds,  going 
to  Smyrna.  The  men  aocompanying  them 
were  chiefly  Turks  of  the  lowest  classes, 
miserably  ckd,  and  more  dirty  even  than 
common  in  consequence  of  the  iMid  travelling. 
They  had  nothing  in  their  appearance  but 
what  was  disgusting.  Indeed  most  of  my 
companions,  though  of  rather  a  superior  or^ 
der  to  them,  were  the  most  disagreeable  per- 
sons I  ever  fell  in  company  with,  with  re- 
q>ect  to  their  habits. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  we  traversed  a 
varied  but  not  attractive  region.  A  few  vil- 
lages appeared  at  intervals,  and  we  observed 
some  habitations  which  appeared  to  be  the 
residences  of  rich  men,  with  some  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life  about  them.  But  in 
none  of  the  villages  did  we  find  an  inn  or 
khan  ;  so  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  hope  for  even  a  shelter  if  we  should  stop 
for  the  night.  No  one  could  have  the  least 
hope  of  being  admitted  into  one  of  the  hooaee 
unless  he  had  some  acquaintance  with  its 
owner.  Such  being  the  state  of  things,  we 
had  no  resource  but  to  content^urselves  with 
the  only  shelter  provided  for  travellers  with- 
in a  considerable  distance,  a  small  scJitary 
house,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  hill,  at  the  door 
of  which  we  at  length  found  ourselves,  alter 
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die  pittlonged  incoarmead^B  and  trials  af  the 
4ay. 

Bat  what  a  scene  was  presented  to  our 
▼law !  Poor  comfort,  indeed,  after  oar  ia« 
tigae  and  exposure  !  A  wretched  bailding, 
aiboat  fifteen  feet  by  ten,  (for  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  not  that  size,)  with  no  furniture  in  it, 
and  no  floor  but  the  bare  earth  :  and  this  the 
ffily  place  offered  for  the  accommodation  of 
sixteen  men !  It  is  true  there  was  a  loft 
above,  to  which  a  rode  staircase  invited  us  ; 
bat  the  aspect  of  things  in  that  direction  was 
so  much  worse  than  what  we  saw  around  us, 
that  no  one  seemed  to  think  eren  of  explor- 
ing it  with  any  expectation  of  finding  it  a 
place  to  be  endured.  At  least  no  one  inter- 
fered with  the  owners  of  the  house,  the  two 
Turks  who  played  the  part  of  hosts  to  our 
company. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  sought  for  was 
fire ;  and,  haring  procured  a  little  charcoal, 
several  parties  were  soon  seen  collected  round 
small  heaps  which  they  had  kindled  on  the 
floor,  here  and  there.  The  smoke  rose  on  all 
sides,  and  escaped  as  it  coald,  annoying  me 
not  a  little  however,  as  there  was  no  ehim- 
ney  for  its  escape.  Two  or  three  of  us  had 
ordered  a  couple  of  fowls  on  our  first  arrival, 
and  they  were  boiled  in  aa  iron  pot  with  a 
quantity  of  rice,  to  form  the  well  known 
Turkish  dish  called  Pilaf :  but  where  and  how 
to  eat  it  when  prepared  was  the  question.  A 
square  board  was  placed  on  low  supporters 
within  four  inches  of  the  floor,  on  which  we 
were  obliged  to  seat  ourselves  to  get  near 
enough  to  the  table  to  eat.  The  pot  was 
brought  straight  from  the  fire,  covered  with 
soot  as  it  was,  and  set  unceremoniously  in  the 
midst  of  us,  with  the  expectation  that  we 
ihoald  help  ourselves  with  our  fingers,  and 
trouble  our  hosts  no  farther.  But  we  found 
$ke  stew  so  hot  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to 
be  thought  of ;  and  we  should  have  had  to 
endure  a  prolonged  disappointnjent  like  that 
•f  Tantalus,  had  not  one  of  our  mess  thought 
of  an  expeditious  method  of  coolmg,  which 
was  soon  tried  with  pretty  good  success.  The 
eontents  of  the  pot  were  poured  out  upon  the 
wooden  table,  and  we  soon  found  pieces 
which  we  could  handle  and  eat.  We  were 
but  very  indifferently  furnished  with  utensils ; 
and  to  my  lot  fell  an  antique  wooden  spoon, 
with  a  long  handle,  to  which  were  attached 
several  little  round  bells.  How  many  mouths 
had  been  served  by  it  before  was  a  natural 


subject  of  consideration :  for  its  appearance 
indicated  long  use:  but  I  tried  to  dismiss  each 
thoughts,  though  the  jingling  of  the  bells, 
which  I  was  obliged  to  hear  at  every  iiK>tioQ, 
called  my  attention  to  that  singular  oh|ecc 
whenever  I  took  a  mouthfuL  "* 

We  would  gladly  hare  betaken  oarselvea 
to  repose  with  little  delay:  bat  there  was 
neither  bed,  bedstead,  ottoman,  nor  atrmw  tm 
be  seen  or  hoped  for ;  and  as  I  saw  my  cooi- 
panions  begin  to  prepare  for  lying  down,  bar 
spreading  different  articles  apon  the  gToand» 
I  followed  their  example,  and  at  length 
stretched  myself,  or  more  truly  speaking 
seated  myself,  for  there  was  not  room  for 
half  our  number  to  lie  down.  Then  began  & 
night  of  trouble  such  as  I  never  had  expe- 
rienced before.  On  each  side  of  me  lay  one 
cf  my  fellow-travellers,  another  where  I 
wanted  to  lay  my  head,  and  a  fourth  in  the 
very  place  where  I  would  have  stretched  my 
feet  if  I  could.  Of  course  I  had  to  adapt  my- 
self to  the  very  limited  and  insuflicieot  apace, 
without  a  word  of  complaint.  I  had  not  even 
the  satisfacti(ni  of  complaining,  if  satisfacUcn 
there  might  have  been  in  it :  for  I  well  knew 
thai  they  bad  not  encroached  at  all ;  as  they 
were  equally  contracted  and  compelled  to  dim w 
themselves  within  similar  limits.  Every 
change  of  position  I  tried,  turning  this  way 
and  that,  but  all  in  vain.  Sleep  was  oat  of 
the  question,  and  even  rest  was  impossible: 
fbr,  beside  the  inconvenience  of  remaining  in 
each  a  small  place,  I  was  soon  assailed  by 
enemies  of  the  most  vexatious  and  loathsome 
description.  Vermin,  such  as  most  countries 
and  nations  in  the  worid  are  happily  free 
from,  commenced  their  attacks  apon  me,  and 
persevered  with  such  malice  and  m  such 
numbers,  that  I  was  driven  to  a  kind  at  d< 
pair.  It  seenred  as  if  a  building  could  not 
have  been  prepared  with  more  annoyance 
lor  unfortunate  travellers,  if  ingenuity  had 
had  taken  upon  herself  the  task.  Wh«re  the 
disgusting  insects  came  from,  I  could  not  seff : 
bat  the  appeainnce  of  the  house  ami  dat 
of  some  of  my  fellow- travefters  led  me  to 
divide  the  responsibility  between  them.  One 
oould  hardly  have  claimed  exemption  from 
suspicion,  on  any  visible  ground ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  too  large  a  supply  to  proceed 
from  one  source  alone. 

There  I  remained,  ns  hour  after  hour  pass- 
ed away,  and  thc^  rain  continued  to  pour  upoo 
the  roof  and  the  ground,  warning  me  that  it 
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Would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  ioa prove  my 
situation  by  leaving  the  miserable  spot  where 
I  was*  As  for  seeking  (or  any  other  place  in 
the  house,  that  was  wholly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion* Every  inch  of  the  ground  floor  was  oc- 
cupied. Hour  after  hour  passed  slowly 
away.  When,  at  length,  daylight  appeared, 
movements  were  made  to  prepare  for  our 
lourney,  and  we  were  soon  all  upon  our  feet 
and  ready  to  start.  But  the  rain  continued ; 
and  we  sallied  forth  with  pure  air  to  breathe, 
and  room  to  stretch  ourselves,  it  is  true,  but 
without  such  preparation  by  repose  and  a 
good  breakfast,  as  travellers  naturally  desire 
at  the  commencement  of  a  laborious  dny's 
journey.; 

lilVlN G  SKETCHES  OF  ITAIiY— No.  14. 


Statistics  of  tse  States  of  tR£  Pops. 

lyaniiated  for  the  Am.  Ptm.  Magazine^  from  tk$  AJU 
manaeof  the  Ponttjlcal  StaUfar  184S.— "<  iJUoM- 
naero  per  lo  9taf  PontiJidoJ* 

EzTBBTT. — The  territory  of  the  States  of. 
the  Pope  extends  from  Terracina  to  the 
line  of  the  Po,  from  the  41st  to  the  45th 
degree  of  North  latitude,  about  80  leagues  in 
length,  with  its  greatest  breadth,  44,  (from 
Ancona  to  Civita  Vecchia.)  This  is  the 
middle  part ;  and  it  grows  narrower  towards 
each  extremity.  THe  boundaries,  following 
all  the  irregularities  of  the  coast,  are  a  crook- 
ed liae  oi  1233  Roman  miles,  of  which  157 
lie  on  the  Mediterranean,  198  on  the  Adriat- 
ic, and  77  on  the  river  Pa 

The  superficies,  according  to  Gmlli,  is 
2,2^3,991  rubbia,  (each  481  French  metres,) 
or  42,120  Italian  square  miles,  of  60  to  a  de- 
gree.   Population  in  1838—2,774,436. 

Population  of  the  Cily  of  Rome,J)ec.  31, 1843. 

[According  to  his  Excellency,  the  Most 
Reverend  Monsignor  Zacchia,  Governor  of 
that  Capital,  j 

Number  of  inhabitants,  167,121.  Increase 
that  year,  5,580,  of  which  3,006  were  fo- 
reign letidents.  Number  of  persons  above 
80  yeavB  of  age,  765.    Families,  38837. 

Persons  pursuing  science,  letters,  and  other 
liberal  occupations,  2,612.  Fine  Arts,  1,587. 
Physicians,  236.  Surgeons,  182.  Public  of- 
ficers, civil,  military  and  pensioned,  3,495. 
Births,  4,23a  Deaths,  3,339.  Marriages, 
1,215. 

'fhe  following  strike  us  strangely. 
School-masters  and  mistresses,  333.  Monks, 


8,434.  Nuns,  1744.  Ecclesiastics  m  digni- 
ty, 181.  Secular  ecclesiastics,  1723.  The 
ecclesiastics  in  dignity  consist  of  30  ''  Most 
Eminent  Cardinals,"  26  Archbishops  and  Bi^ 
shops,  and  125  Prelates. 

Bologna.  —  Population,  Dec  31,  1843, 
71,439.  Increase  in  the  year  only  433.  Rich, 
3,026.  In  easy  circumstances,  16,678.  Poor, 
artizans,  dLc.,  31,735.  Out  of  the  deaths, 
595  were  from  Consumption. 

Territorial  division  of  the  StcUes  of  the 

Church, 

There  are  107  cities,  to  which  belong  728 
lands  or  castles. 

The  Civil  divisions  are,  20  provinces,  or 
principal  govemmeuis,  viz. : — The  City  of 
Rome,  6  Legations  and  13  Delegations. 

Spiritual  divisions,  8  Archbishops  and  40 
Bishopricks. 

Ifotes  by  the  Way. 

NORTHAMPTOV — OlTVER    SmITH's    WiLL.— 

The  late  Oliver  Smith  of  Hatfield  was  worth 
at  least  $600,000,  which  would  make  him 
(we  think)  the  richest  man  in  Western  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  had  accumulated  this  from 
a  small  beginninc^,  by  the  .most  penurious 
habits,  and  by  maKing  the  sharpest  disposi- 
tion of  his  money.  By  his  Will,  it  is  report- 
ed that  he  gifes  $3^,000  to  eight  towns  in 
Hampshire  county,  (Northampton,  Hadley, 
Amherst,  Hatfield,  Conway,  Deerfietd,  Green- 
field and  Whately,)  to  be  apportioned  to  those 
towns  according  to  their  population,  and  the 
proceeds  to  be  given  for  the  aid  of  poor  wi- 
dows and  orphans;  the  orphan  girls  to  re- 
ceive on  their  marriage  day,  an  extra  ^ica  of 
•50.  He  gives  also  8200,000  to  the  town  of 
Northampton,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  Agricultural  School  in  that  place  ;  but  the 
money  cannot  be  invested  (or  that  object  watik 
it  has  accumulated,  at  interest,  to  the  sum  of 
$400,000,  which  will  take  eleven  or  twelve 
years !  Another  item  of  his  Wilt  is  $10,000 
to  the  Colonization  Society.  But  his  meanest 
legacy  is  that  (o  his  niece,  who  has  kept 
house  for  him  many  years,  and  made  great 
sacrifices  of  personal  comfort  for  him.  She 
even  declined,  some  years  since,  a  good  offer 
of  marringe,  in  order  to  serve  him.  To  her 
he  has  given  oniy  forty  dollars  a  pear  /  and 
if  she  marries,  an  additional  sum  of  42UQ0. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  fifty  dollar  pre* 
sent  to  other  poor  girls  when  married,  the 
miserly  old  bachelor,  having  seen  the  misery 
of  his  mode  of  life,  seemed  disposed  to  ofter 
a  bounty  on  matrimony.  How  much  wiser 
and  better  could  he  have  disposed  of  his  mo- 
ney in  his  life  time,  for  the  benefit  of  odiers, 
and  at  the  same  time  added  to  his  own  hap- 
piness. He  makes  the  town  of  Northampion 
his  residuary  legatee. — Sprtngdeld  Republic 
can. 
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THE    ARABIAN   DESERT. 


Than  are  msny  dnerta  in  the  world : 
•TCiy  quarter  of  the  earth,  except  Europe, 
eonUini  ooe  or  more.  We  have  two  or 
three  extensive  tracts  ia  North  America, 
which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  claim  this 
deoominatioD.  From  its  very  nature,  how- 
ever, a  deecrt  must  almost  necessarily  have 
bwt  little  to  excite  the  interest  of  a  reader, 
01  the  curioeity  of  a  traveller.  Deprived 
\  of  all  variety  ol  surface  and  colors,  field 
grove,  tpringmg  foont  and  flowing 
■tremo,  as  well  sa  destitute  of  almost  every 
aign  of  vegetati<»i  and  of  animal  life,  of 
erery  human  habitation  and  every  evidence 
of  the  work  of  man,  those  wild  and  deso- 
late tegions  offer  to  the  mind  a  waste,  as  re- 
pulsive and  gloomy  ai  that  which  threatens 
the  traveller  with  all  the  terrors  of  death, 
by  starvation  and  thirst.  To  counleraot 
natural  disadvantages  of  this  nature,  de- 
Diands  the  peculiar  favors  of  history,  and 
it  amtj  well  All  the  mind  with  admiration  to 


reflect,  how  the  desolate  regim 
above,  has  been  rendered,  from  our  Tcry 
childhood,  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  tbe 
world,  by  the  great,  solemn  and  important 
events  commemorated  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
presence  and  the  actions  of  some  of  the 
most  august  personages  whose  aamee  an 
on  record,  nnd  ihe  wonderful  and  miracu- 
lous displays  of  the  Almighty. 

FruiU  of  Jndv4tTy  and  fcoMoaijr.— The 
Prague  Gazelle,  in  announcing  the  death 
of  a  M.  Ledeksuer,  an  Israelite  mercbani, 
at  the  age  of  71,  siatee  that  aboui  fiAy 
years  ago  he  arrived  in  that  city  en  ibot 
without  money,  but  by '  force  of  indnstiy 
and  economy  had  since  amassed  a  fonune 
of  nearly  6,U0U,000  fr.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  has  bequeathed  for  Um  en- 
coursgement  of  the  arts  and  sciences^  and 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  for  the 
relief  of  the  uhfaitunate  of  all  nUioMi 
About  2,500,000  fr.  have  &UeD  to  the 
benevolent  insiilutions  of  the  princtpsl 
towns  of  Bohemia. 
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AN    EASTERN    INN,    OR    CARAVANSERAI. 


Tbb  drawing  it  copied  from  the  Appendix 
to  Calnwt^  Dictioonrr,  which  Anniihei  ni 
utth  the  eziracti  deactipiite  of  the  otgeel 
whuh  it  repretents.  Aa  k  Turkith  inn,  oi 
Kbao,  ii  menliooed  on  BDoiber  page  of  thia 
namtier  of  otir  magaiine,  in  "  Greece  in 
1844,"  Wfl  take  ibia  opportonity  to  enlarge 
upon  the  Mhieei,  wiih  the  aid  of  the  prinL 
On  comparing  the  deacriptiont  given  there 
and  in  the  ancceediDg  extracU,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  khan  of  modern  £phe«tu  egreea,  in 
iu  general  feamree,  wiih  the  inna  deacribed 
in  the  book  from  which  we  copy.  The  allu- 
aiona  to  Scripture  pasaagea  are  ^propriaie 
and  ralnable :  the  word  ian,  in  ooi  tran*la> 
tioB  of  the  Bible  moet  neceaaarity  aland  for 
a  building  of  a  different  deacripiioo  from  any 
of  oar  edifice!,  though  resembling  it  in  being 
a  resort  for  travclIerB.  In  what  reapecte  the 
aoeient  inna  differed  from  oara,  naturally  be- 
comea  a  qneation  of  aome  intereat  to  every 
inlelligeni  reader  of  the  Bible. 

"All  cararaoaenii,''aa]r8  our  attlhor,  "are 
not  alikai  Some  are  aimple  plaeea  of  reel  by 
the  aide  of  a  fountain,  if  poeaible,  which,  be- 
ing  at  proper  diatancea  oQ  the  journey,  are 
Ihaa  named,  though  they  be  mere  naked 
wmlla ;  oihera  hare  an  attendant,  who  aub- 
riala  either  on  aome  charitable  donation,  or 
the  benevoleDce  of  paaaengera ;  and  othera 
are  mora  oonaidorable  eatabliahmenta,  where 
familiea  raaide  aad  take  earn  of  them,  and 
fumiab  many  or  moet  neceaaariea,  that  ia  of 
profiaioae." 

Conrormably  to  theaa  the  acripnire  naea  at 
least  two  wi  rds  to  express  a  caravanaerai, 
though  our  tranalaiora  have  rendered  both  by 
"  iun :"  Luke  iL,  7 — "  There  was  no  room  for 


them  in  the  hm,"— dbio/ymali,  the  ptaoe  of 
tratying,  that  it  ot  beaata,  tec."  tot  reat.— 
Luke  X.,  34,  "  and  brought  him  to  the  li 
fomtoehnati,  whoae  keeper  ia  called  in  the 
next  Terse,  fauiochn«t :  thia  word  properly 
aignifiea  a  receptacle  for  all  oamerB. — The 
aame  word  in  Hebrew  seama  to  import  botk 
iheae  kinda  of  plaeoa  Beneaie  zUi.,  S7-^ 
*■  when  he  gare  hia  aaa  pTOVcader  in  Ike  ion," 
k-nif/tm. 

"  It  may  reaaoaably  be  aappoaed,  that  ft  '. 
earavanseral  in  a  town  shonid  be  better  6if  | 
niahed  than  in  the  country, \o  a  retired  place,   < 
and  where  few  travellera  paaa.    I  therefore   [ 
rather  incline  agtioat  Mr.  Harmer,  (Vol.  3, 
p.  348,)  to  think   that  the  inn  whereinto  itie  < 
good  Samaritan  ia  represented  aa  ccKidDctlDg 
hia  charge,  was  meant  lo  be  deacribed  of  an 
inferior  kind.    If  ao,  ihef^  we  may  reaatmably 
take  the  other  word,  the  resting-place,  aa  de- 
noting a  larger  edifice ;  end  this  will  account 
for  (he  Evangelin  Luke's  mention  of  there  . 
being  no  room   (topai)  in  it,  though  it  « 
large  eaongh  for  auch  common  occa   ona  aa 
naually  occurred  in  the  lown  of  Bethlehem  ; 
yet  now  every  apartment  in  this  receptacle 
waa  occupied,  so  that  no  privacy  could   be  ' 
had,  especially  as  Col.  Campbell  has  infbnn-   . 
ad   us,  "  they  are   cootinaally   attended   by 
Dumbere  of  the  very  lowest  of  the  people. 

■■  Garavaoteraia,"    says   Campbell   in   I 
'  Travels,'  (part  2d,  page  6,)  "  are  originally   ' 
intended  for,  and  are  now  pretty  generally   ; 
applied  lo,  the  accommodation  of  airangera 
and  irarelleia,  though,  like  many  other  good 
institutions,  aometimes  perverted  to  the  pni' 
poses  of  private  emolument  or  public  job.— 
They  are  built  at  proper  diatancea  through 
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the  roftda  of  the  Turkish  domiDion,  and  afford 
the  iodigent  or  weary  traveller  aa  asylum 
from  the  inclemency  of  weather ;  are  in  ge- 
neral huilt  of  the  most  solid  and  durable  ma- 
terials ;  have  commonly  one  story  above  the 
ground  floor,  the  lower  of  which  is  arched, 
and  serves  for  warehouses  to  store  goods,  for 
lodgings,  and  for  stables,  while  the  latter  is 
used  merely  for    lodgings;   besides  which 
they  are  always  accommodated  with  a  foun- 
tain, and  have  cook-shops  and  other  conve- 
niencies  to  supply  the  wanu  erf*  lodgers.    Id 
Aleppo,  the  caravanserais  arc  almost  ezdu- 
sivdy  occupied  by  merchants,  to  whom  they 
are,  like  other  houses,  rented." 

**  This  favorable  account  of  caravanserais,*' 
says  the  book  before  us,  "  applies  to  those  on 
tbe  «Bun  roads  only,  where  the  Turkish  go- 
venment  has  established  them— on  roads  less 
pabltc,  the  aoeommodations  are  wretched 
•aough»  The  nearest  construction  of  inns 
tmongat  tts  (in  England)  to  a  caravanserai^ 
i^ppeacs  in  some  of  our  old  inns,  where  gal* 
kiies,  with  lodging  rooms  in  them»  run  round 
«  krge  court  or  yard:  hut  then  as  travcUeis 
in  the  fiasc  always  carry  with  them  their  own 
bedding,  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils,  it  is 
tvident  our  inns  are  better  provided  than  the 
CMtem  caravanserais."  Of  their  poverty  we 
shaH  obtain  a  pretty  distinct  idea  from  the 
following  extract  from  Voiney. . 

**  There  are  no  inns  anywhere :  but  the 
citiesi  and  commonly  the  villages,  have  a 
large  building  called  a  Khan,  or  Kervanserai, 
which  serves  as  an  asylum  for  all  travellers. 
These  houses  of  reception  are  always  built 
without  the  precincts  of  towns,  and  consist  of 
four  wings  round  a  square  court,  which  serves 
by  way  of  enclosure  for  the  beasts  of  burden. 
The  lodgings  are  cells,  where  you  find  nothing 
but  bare  walls»  dust  and  sometimes  scorpions. 
The  keeper  of  this  khan  gives  the  traveller 
the  key  and  a  mat ;  and  he  provides  himself 
the  rest.  He  must,  therefore,  carry  with 
him  his  bed,  his  kitchen  utensils  and  even 
his  provisions :  for  frequently  not  even  bread 
is  to  be  found  in  the  villages.  On  this  ac- 
count the  orientals  contrive  their  equipage 
in  a  most  simple  and  portable  form.  The 
baggage  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  com- 
pletely provided  consists  of  a  carpet,  a  mat- 
tress, a  blanket,  two  saucepans  with  lids, 
contained  within  each  other,  two  dishes,  two 
plates  and  a  coffee  pot,  all  of  copper  well- 
tinned,  a  small  wooden  box  for  salt  and  pep- 


per  ;  a  roimd  leathern  table,  which  he  sua* 
pends  from  the  saddle  of  his  horse ;  small 
leathern  b(ntl6s  or  bags  for  oil,  melted  hotter, 
water  and  brandy,  (if  the  traveller  be  a 
Christian^)  a  pipe,  a  tinder-box,  a  cap  of  co- 
coa mut,  a^me  rice,  dried  raisins,  dates,  C^- 
lirac  cheeito,  and  above  all  coffee  berries, 
with  roailer  and  wooden  mortar  to  pound 
them.'* 

Many  anre  recent  travellers  hare  nouoed 
the  inns  «f  the  Turks,  and  other  eastern 
people;  iNic  few  describe  them  with  much 
particuladty. 

BSAUTIES  OF  ORBGOV« 

The  following  extract  from  Cox's  *«  Nam- 

rative  of  A  Residence  of  Six  Years  on  the 

Rocky  Mountains,"  published  in  this  city  by 

the  Harpers,  in   1632,  exhibiu  some  of  the 

beauties  and  pleasures  of  the  Oregoa  Tenip 

tory: — 

**  The  day  after  quitting  the  encampment 
at  the  end  of  the  rocky  island,  we  sioppeii 
about  one  o'clock  at  a  village,  where  we  pur- 
Chased  five  horses.  The  valae  of  the  goods 
we  paid  for  each  in  England  would  not  ex- 
ceed five  shillings.  As  these  horses  were 
intended  for  the  kettle,  they  were  doomed  to 
instant  destruction.  Our  comparatively  re- 
cent separation  from  the  land  of  breed  and 
butter,  caiised  the  idea  of  feeding  on  so  use* 
fol  and  noble  an  animal  to  be  at  first  highly 
repugnant  to  our  feelings ;  but  example,  and 
above  all,  necessity,  soon  conquered  those 
little  qusfhns  of  civilisation ;  and  in  a  few 
days  we  almost  brought  oimelves  to  beUeve 
that  the  animal  on  which  we  fed  once  carried 
horns,  and  was  divided  in  the  hoof^  and 
chewed  ihecud.  A  curious  incident  occurred 
at  this  spot  to  one  of  our  men  named  La 
Course,  which  was  nearly  proving  fktal. — 
This  man  had  stretched  himself  on  the 
^ound,  after  the  faiij^ue  of  the  day,  with  his 
head  resiinsr  on  a  small  package  of  goods, 
and  quickly  fell  asleep.  While  in  this  sirua- 
tion,  1  passed  him,  and  was  ulmot  petrified  at 
seeing  a  large  rattlesnake  moving  from  his 
side  to  his  left  breast.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  alarm  La  Course;  but  an  old  Canadian 
whom  I  had  beckoned  to  the  spot«  requested 
me  to  make  no  noise,  alleging  it  would  oierc- 
ly  cross  the  body  and  go  away.  He  was 
mistaken;  tor,  on  reaching  (he  man'^s  leA 
shoulder,  the  serpent  deliberately  coiled  itself 
but  did  not  appear  to  meditate 'an  attack.— 
Having  made  sigt>ft  to  .several  o%hers,  who 
joined  us,  it  was  determined  that  two  men 
should  advance  a  liiile  in  front,  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  snake,  while  one  should  ap- 
proach La  Course  behind,  and  with  a  long 
stick  endeavour  to  remove  it  from  his  body. 
The  snake,  on  observing  the  men  advance  m 
front,  instantly  raised  its  head,  darted  one  its 
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forked  tongue,  and  shook  its  rmtdes ;  all  indi- 
catioDS  of  an^er.  Every  one  was  now  in  a 
stale  of  feverish  agitation  as  to  the  fate  of 
poor  La  Course,  who  siill  lay  shimbering, 
unconscious  of  his  danger ;  when  -the  man 
behind,  who  had  procured  a  stick  seven  feet 
in  length,  suddenly  placed  one  end  of  it  un- 
der the  coiled  repnle,  and  sodceHed  in  pitch- 
ing it  upwards  of  ten  feet  lirotn  the  man's 
Ix^y.  A  shout  of  joy  was  the  first  intimation 
La  Course  received  of  his  wonderful  escape, 
while  in  the  mean  time  the  man  with  the 
stick  pursued  the  -snake,  which  he  killed.  It 
was  three  feet  six  inches  long,  and  eleven 
years  old,  which  I  need  not  inform  my  read- 
ers we  «!asily  ascertained  by  the  number  ot 
rattles.  A  general  search  was  Vhen  com- 
menced about  the  encampment,  and  under 
several  rocks  we  focmd  upwards  ci  fifty  of 
them,  all  of  which  we  destroyed. 

We  had,  however,  nearly  as  bad  visiters— 
the  mosquitoes,  which  from  the  falls  up- 
wards annoyed  us  dreadfully. 

Owing  to  the  many  accidents  which  befel 
our  canoes  in  the  rapids,  and  the  time  conse* 
quently  employed  in  repairing  them,  and  dry- 
ing damaged  goods,  our  progress  was  greatly 
retarded,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  Wallah- 
Wallah  river  until  the  2Sih.  During  this 
period  we  generally^  encamped  on  the  north- 
em  banks  of  the  river,  purchased  a  number 
of  horses  for  eating,  ana  were  several  limes 
without  wood  lor  cooking  them.  The  In- 
dians behaved  in  the  most  peaceable  manner, 
and  freely  bartered  with  us  such  other  provi- 
sions as  they  could  spare.  A  few  miles  be> 
low  the  Wallah-Wallah  the  land  on  the 
other  side  rises  into  rocky  cliffs  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  hiffh,  which  extend  some  dis- 
tance inland.  Tnere  is  a  lonff  and  very  dan- 
gerous rapid  at  their  base,  wTiich  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  the  Canadians  call  the  Orande 
Rapide,  We  landed  on  the  south  side,  up 
which  the  canoes  were  dragged  with  great 
difficulty.  We  observed  immense  numbers 
of  rattlesnakes  here,  basking  in  the  sun  and 
under  Uie  rocks,  several  of  which  we  killed. 
Hall  a  dozen  ot  us  fired  together  at  a  batch 
lying  under  one  rock,  and  killed  or  wounded 
thirty-seven — there  was  scarcely  a  stone  at 
this  place  which  was  not  covered  with 
them. 

On  the  third  day,  while  riding  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead  of  the  men,  my  horse  happened 
to  stand  on  a  bunch  of  prickly  pears,  which 
pained  him  so  much  that  he  commenced 
plunging  and  kicking,  and  u  timately  threw 
me  into  a  cluster  of  them.  My  face,  neck 
and  body  were  severely  pierced ;  and  every 
effort  to  rise  only  increased  the  painfulness 
of  my  situation  ;  for  wherever  I  placed  my 
hands  to  assist  in  raising  my  body,  they 
came  in  contact  with  the  same  tormenting 
thorns.  In  fact  I  would  not  move  an  inch, 
and  to  add  to  my  disaster,  I  observed  three 
rattlesnakes  within  a  few  feet  of  my  head. 
The  men  who  were  in  the  rear  driving  the 
hordes,  hearing  my  cries,  quickly  came  to  my 


assistance,  and  with  considerable  difficulty 
disentangled  me  from  my  painful  situation: 
the  snaxes  in  the  mean  time  had  disap- 
peared." 


it«alfllcattoos  of  a  Sick  ITorse* 

She  should  be  beakhy,  and  not  beyond 
the  middle  «ge  of  life ;  strong  of  body,  to 
enable  her  to  lift  the  patient  with  ease,  and 
capable  of  enduring  fatigue  and  loes  of  rest 
She  should  be  easily  roused  from  her  sleep, 
watchful  and  active  in  all  her  habits,  but  at 
the  same  time  quiet  and  gentle.     A  bustling 
and  talkative  nurse  is  a  great  annoyance 
te  -at  invalid.     She  should  be  temperate, 
trust-worthy,  not  a  snuff-taker,  cleanly  in 
her  person,  and  orderly  in  her  habits;  mild 
in  her  manners,  rather  taciturn,  and  willing 
to  be  guided   by  those  above  her.      She 
should  be  able  to  evince  firmness  in  resist- 
ing the  caprices  of  the  patient,  when  they 
are  opposed  to  the  orders  of  the  medioal  at- 
tendant    She  should  also  be  able  to  read 
and  write,  for  without  these  acquirements 
she  should  never  be  permitted  to  administer 
medicines  to  the  sick.     1  remember  a  me- 
lanoholy  instance,  in  proof  of  the  danger 
which  may  result  from  an  illiterate  nurse 
giving  medicines  to  a  sick  person.    A  lady, 
the  mother  of  s  large  family,  was  just  re- 
covering from  typhus  fever ;  ner  physician 
had  pronounced  her  out  of  danger,  and  the 
assiduities  of  a  near  relation,  who  had  been 
constantly  with  her,  and  had  assisted  the 
nurse,  were  now  dispensed  with,  and  she 
was  left  without  apprehension  to  the  charge 
of  the  nurse,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
of  her  convalescence  proceeding  rapidly  ; 
when,  on  that  very  day,  the  nurse,  who 
could  not  read,  gave  her  an  opitnn  embro- 
cation instead  of  a  bark  draught,  and  be- 
fore her  friend  and  physician  conld  be  sum- 
moned to  her  she  was  a  corpsa     Her  iiuni- 
ly,  who  a  moment  previously  had  been  in- 
dulging the  joy  her  expected  recovery  had 
excited,  were  Instantly  bereft  of  a  treasure, 
and  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief — {Se- 
lected.) 

Remarkable  Eseape.^A  son  of  Mr.  £.  C. 
Dowzer  of  this  village,  a  iew  days  aioee» 
while  playing  about  the  well  at  the  High 
School,  accidentally  fell  in  head  first,  and 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  a  distance  of  35 
feet,  into  water  about  four  feet  deep.  The 
little  fellow  righted  himself  and  after  getting 
above  the  water  cried  for  help.  A  rope  was 
let  down  by  which  he  was  drawn  up,  when 
not  a  mars  or  scratch  was  lo  be  seen  upon 
his  person.  All  the  inconvenience  he  expe- 
rienced was  a  rather  sudden  ducking  in  pret- 
ty cold  water. — Livingston  Hepub, 
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MQDEEN  TURKISH    MILITARY  COSTUME. 


It  is  welt  known  that  the  Turkish  Sultan, 

>  among  the  first  rerolutions  which  ho  in- 

>  tioduced,  made  a  very  serious  iiiDovation 
'  upon  the  costume  of  the  country,  by  pre- 
1  Kribing  a  semi  ■European  uniform  to  the 
'  army.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
S  judicious  Steps  he  could  have  taken,  to  pre- 
;  pare  the  way  for  the  system  of  impro»e- 
I  menta  which  ne  had  in  view,  and  haa  since 
',  BO  far  succeeded  in.     Dress  is  so  oonapicu- 

an  object,  and  one  so  constantly  before 
',  the  eye,  both  in  public  and  elsewhere,  that 

>  a  change  in  it,  though  often  one  of  the  moet 
\  difficult  to  bring  about,  is  one  most  speedily 
I  rendered  habitual,  and  best  calculated  to 
I  Bocuatom   the  public   to  aorelues,  and  to 

Srove  the  power  of  him  who  has  begun  to 
ictatetfaem. 

Wbea  Dr.  Deka^  visited  Turkey,  in 
1984,  the  change  ot  coMume  had  been 
I  reoeotly  introduced.  He  preaRnts  us  with 
'  the  above  sketch,  and  the  following  explan- 
I  atioDs  and  remarks.  ■■  Stetchet  of  7Vr- 
•  key,"  eh.  38.) 

"  We  took  a  boat  to  explore  the  npper 
I  part  of  the  Golden  Horn.  TJie  river 
'  LyceuB  which  is  fbraied  of  the  Cydaria 
I  and  Bsrbyses,  runs  through  a  lovely  val- 
;  ley.  We  passed  on  our  left,  the  mosque 
)  of  Eyoub,  OT  Job,  a  disciple  of  (he  prophet 
'  (Mahomet,)  whose  bones  are  said  to  have 
)  been  miraculously  found  here,  and  who  in 
'  revered  as  the  patron  saint  of  Constantin- 
ople. It  is  the  only  mosque  which  siran. 
I  geia  are  not  permfued  (o  enter.  The  walls 
I  Are  said  to  ne  encrusted  with  the  rarest 
[  merhlea,  aud  the  floor  covered  with  the 
>  richest  carpets.     There  is  preserved  here  a 

Eiece  ef  elriped  brown  and-  white  marble. 
Baring  the  print  of  the  prophet's  foot.  In 
I  this  moeque  is  preserved  the  sacred  bnnner 
'  of  the  prophet.  As  we  proceeded,  the 
Br    Lyceus    dwindled  to  a  petty  creek, 


taatefnlly  fringed  along  ita  banks  with  pie> 

turesqua  brickyards. 

At  a  small  wooden  building  Dear  tha 
water's  edge,  where  we  stopped  to  lake 
pipes  and  coffee,  we  wiUiessMi  a  aceae, 
which,  to  veterans  like  ourselvrs  in  the 
New  York  militia,  was  exceedini^ly  di- 
verting. Two  soldiers  were  stationed  (m 
guard  at  this  spot ;  and,  as  their  duties  were 
not  particularly  burdenaome,  ihey  were 
quicAly  kicking  their  heeis  over  the  bank, 
and  endeavoring  to  inveigle  aome  liate  fish, 
(Smaris,)  about  the  size  of  our  Killifiah,  out 
of  the  water.  They  could  not,  faowever, 
be  accused  of  desemng their  post;  for  their 
muskets  were  stuck  up  in  the  grass  Misna 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  o^  doing  iavf 
for  their  masters. 

Upcn  examining  the  mnskets  oT  tbees 
soldiers,  which  they  perwitted  us  to  do 
freely,  we  found  thwu  to  be  of  Turkish 
manufactura  There  was  Ihtle  to  ctiiicise, 
except  that  the  stock  of  one  musket  was 
broken  ecroaa,  and  held  together  by  the  tx- 
temporary  aid  of  a  piece  of  rope,  while  the 
other  was  perfect  in  every  respect,  esc^ 
that  it  wanted  a  trigger.  Neither  had  Aims; 
but,  as  the  counin'  ia  now  in  a  state  of  pr> 
found  repofie  and  peace,  these  would  be 
quite  superfluous. 

The  dress  of  the  modern  Turkish  sddier 
has  partaken  of  the  general  chaogs  which 
has  laken  place  within  the  last  tea  yeaisj 
and,  whatever  it  may  have  lost  in  pictur- 
esque effect,  it  has  certainly  gained  in  rfled- 
ivene^'S  for  military  duly.  luaiead  of  loose, 
slipshod  slippers,  he  now  wears  stout,  ser- 
vices ble  shoes,  securely  fastened  by  leather 
BtringB.  The  hugs  balloon  eashkeei^ 
which  impeded  all  his  movements,  have 
given  place  to  woollen  trowsers,  still  rather 
ample,  but  not  so  large  as  to  prevent  him 
from  making  a  rapid  charge  on  the  en«By, 
or  from  running  away.      The  glittering  asd 
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flowing  jubee  and  bayneesb,  are  well  ex- 
changed for  a  smart  tight-bodied  blue  jack- 
et, closely  hooked  in  front,  and  allowing 
perfect  freedom  to  the  limbs ;  while  the 
turban,  infinitely  Taried  in  shape  and  o<rfor, 
of^en  ragged,  and  frequently  dirty,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  walking-toadstools,  has  for- 
ever disappeared.  In  its  place  the  soldier 
sports  a  tidy  red-cap,  with  a  blue  tassel 
gracefully  depending  from  the  crown. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cap,  and  the  still 
lingering  amplitude  of  trowsers,  the  Tur- 
kish soldiers  could  scarcely  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  regulars  of  any  European  na- 
tion. 

The  topegees,  or  artillery,  wear  a  cylin- 
drical military  cap ;  and  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Sultan  to  have  furnished  it  with  a  small 
rim  ia  front,  to  protect  the  eye  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  This  daring  innovation 
was  opposed,  and  successfully  too,  by  the 
Ulemab,  that  learned  corps,  from  whom 
emanate  all  the  law,  physic  and  religion  of 
the  oountry*  It  was  argued,  that  no  Mus- 
selman  could  perform  his  devotions  without 
touching  his  forehead  to  the  ground  ;  and 
the  proposed  leather  projection  would  ren- 
der this  impracticable.  As  no  one  happen- 
ed to  hit  upon  the  idea,  that  the  cap  might 
be  turned  around  while  at  prayers,  the  Sul- 
tan was  compelled  to  give  up  the  point,  as 
he  had  previously  done,  when  it  was  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  Ulemah  themselves  to 
abandon  the  turban.  They  replied,  that 
they  were  not  boys,  and  could  not  wear 
\  boys'  oaps,  aad  accordingly  stuck  manfully 
>  to  the  turban,  in  despite  of  the  supposed  ab- 
•olate  power  of  the  Padir  Pacha. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

TOO  MUCH  IiAllI>. 

During  a  recent  excursion  in  this  aud 
some  of  the  New  England  States,  I  was 
struck  with  the  comparative  sterility  of 
land  which  miffht  by  proper  cultivation  be- 
oontie  *'  the  garden  of  the  world.''  Instead 
\  of  seeing  fields  of  wheat  bearing  thirty 
)  bushels  to  the  acre,  we  find  scarcely  twelve 
[   to  fifteen  in  the  yield ;  where  two  tons  of 

>  hay  should  be  cut,  hardly  one  is  the  pro- 
I   duct ;  where  thriving  fruit  trees  might  be 

>  expected,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
\   their  delicious  fruit,  our  eyes  are  pained  by 

*  the  sight  of  gnarled,  sttmted  and  half  dead 
I  trees,  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the  life  of 

*  the  few  curled-up  leaves  that  come  forth 
I  as  if  to  reproach  their  owners  by  the  sight 
'  of  their 'consumptive  appearance.  If  they 
!  bad  tongues  to  speak  how  bitterly  would 


they  complain  of  their  treatment  Is  it  be- 
cause nature  is  so  miserly  that  she  does  not 
reward  man  for  the  labor  he  bestows  oa 
her,  or  because  man  will  not  let  her  yield 
a  bountiful  supply  in  reward  for  his  labor  ? 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  sterility,  and  the 
complaints  of  the  farmers  that  they  cannot 
make  a  living,  though  they  have  hundreds 
of  acres  at  their  command  ?  It  is  evident 
the  fault  is  with  themselves.  They  attempt 
the  cultivation  of  too  much  land. 

Our  farmers  have  from  fifly  to  five  bun* 
dred  acres  under  what  they  call  cultivation. 
Still  they  are  in  debt,  and  in  many  cases 
the  more  they  possess  the  worse  they  are 
ofi!  Their  land  ia  scattered  far  ai^  near. 
Two  acres  here,  and  ten  there,  instead  of  be- 
ing compact  together.  In  this  manner, 
more  time  is  often  lost  in  going  from  one 
lot  to  another,  in  the  building  fences  of  other 
people,  and  keeping  out  their  cattle,  than 
the  whole  income  of  the  land  amounts  to.  1 
have  myself  lost  more  time  in  this  way  in 
a  single  year,  than  it  would  take  to  keep 
ten  acres  in  the  finest  condition. 

What  is  the  remedy?  Sell  half  of  your 
land  and  spend  the  proceeds  of  il  on  the 
remainder,  and  thus  make  what  you  have 
yield  a  liberal  income.  Depend  upon  it, 
there  is  no  course  so  suicidal  as  own- 
ing and  attempting  to  cultivate  two  hundred 
acres,  when  you  can  hardly  do  justiee  to 
one  hundred.  Suppose,  for  instanoe,  a  man 
has  fifty  acres  of  naturally  good  land,  and 
he  has  but  a  certain  amount  of  manure, 
time,  d&c,  to  use  in  its  cultivation,  which  is 
not  enough  to  keep  it  in  heart,  or  pay  that 
attention  to  rotation  of  crops,  which  it  re- 
quires, is  it  not  evident  that  the  land,  the 
owner,  or  whoever  i3  connected  with  it 
must  suffer?  Would  not  all  intelligent 
persons  condemn  such  a  course  ?  Yet  how 
many  such  instances  are  to  be  seen  all 
around  us  I  I  believe  it  would  be  for  th« 
interest  of  many  farmers  even  to  give  away 
a  portion  of  their  land,  rather  than  have  so 
much  in  their  care.  Self-interest  tells  us 
iv  is  the  true  policy  of  such  a  man  to  sell 
what  he  cannot  properly  use,  for  he  wouM 
gain  time  to  devote  to  the  remamder,  money 
to  purchase  ail  that  it  required,  his  crops 
would  yield  in  double  ratio,  his  land  in- 
crease in  value  as  it  increased  in  iertility, 
and  thus  he  would  be  in  every  way  benent- 
ed. 

I  have  seen  acres  of  the  best  land,  over- 
run with  daisies,  mullens,  and  other  nox- 
ious plants,  that  root  out  the  grass,  and  eat 
up  tne  life  ( f  the  soil,  without  afibrdinff' 
nourishment  to  either  man  or  beast,  which 
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might  by  a  little  attention  yield  a  rich  bar- 
Test.  But  the  farmer  has  no  time  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  land  becomes  worse  than  use- 
'less;  for  it  is  self  evident,  that  land  must 
either  increase  in  fertility  or  decrease  in 
value — there  is  no  middle  way — it  must  af- 
ford a  profit  or  be  an  expense. 

Look  again  at  the  swamp  and  meadow 
lands,  with  which  our  country  abounds  that 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  causing  sick- 
ness and  death  in  their  vicinity.  All  these 
might  be  reclaimed  and  made  the  most  pro- 
doctive  land,  by  a  small  outlay  of  time  and 
capital ;  the  owners  have  neither,  because 
they  have  too  much  land  already  callincr 
for  their  attention.  The  muck  contained 
in  ^MB  places,  can  be  made  to  pay  better 
ineereetr  than  bank  stock.  Yes,  if  properly 
used,  it  may  be  made  the  formers  mine  of 
wealth. 

This  leads  me  to  inquire  how  are  our 
lands  rightly  cultivated  ?  I  repl^,  by  using 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  chemical  formation  of  soils,  and  the  ef- 
fect different  manures  have  on  different 
soils.  Much  time  is  loat  and  land  injured, 
by  the  farmer  not  knowing  the  relative  va- 
lue of  his  manure,  and  the  theory  of  rota- 
ti(Mi  of  crops,  which  might  be  saved  by  the 
expenditure  of  a  little  time  and  money  in 
procuring  and  reading  agricultural  books 
and  papers.  There  is  too  much  of  the  sav- 
ing a  cent*  and  losing  a  dollar  economy  in 
this  age.  When  the  time  shall  mive 
arrived,  that  men  will  be  willing  to  study 
the  theory  and  practice  of  forming  in 
all  its  details,  then  shall  we  see  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  elevated  to  a  proper  standing, 
and  yieldinjT  a  profit  that  shall  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  all. — Aftier.  Agriculturist 

ludepeudeut  TestYmony  to  Misslouary  Charac- 
ter and  liatMNTS* 

Mts8r$.  Editors: — The  following  extract 
ftoxn  a  private  letter  from  Midshipman  R.  C- 
0UVALL,  U.  S.  Navy,  to  his  friends  in  Surry 
eounty,  N.  C,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
his  numerotts  aequo  in  tances,  in  Western 
North  Carolina;  and  will  be  of  value  is 
giving  highly  aonorable  testimooy  to  the 
character  and  labors  of  our  Missionaries  in 
heathen  lands. — The  letter  is  dated  U.  S. 
Frigate  Savannah,  Hilo,  Byron  Bay,  Hawaii, 
Sept.  23d.  1844.  Your  readers  will  recog- 
nize this  as  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Those  Islands  were  visited  a  little  more  than 
twenty  years  ajjo,  hy  our  missionaries.  They 
found  tne  inhabitants  in  the  lowest  state  of 
heathenish  de^dation — ^given  up  to  almost 
every  vice  of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
Their  labors  have  been  signally  blessed. 
Instead  of  being  cannibals  and  ofi*erers  of 
human  sacrifices,  they  have  been  elevated  to 


a  place  among  the  civilized  and  Christian 
nations  of  the  earth.  Perhaps  since  the  daya 
of  the  Apostles,^  the  most  illusYrioos  display 
of  the  efficacy  ot  the  Gospel  has  bees  ex- 
hibited in  those  Islands,  that  has  been  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  whole  world;  afaoinof 
that  when  the  simple  truth  of  salvatioB  hf 
Grace  is  faithfully  preached,  and  accom- 
panied by  Spiritual  operations  a  *'  nation  may 
be  born  at  once."  A  few  vears  ago,  ia 
the  period  of  12  months,  after  the  moat 
semtmiziag  eiamination  as  to  preparation, 
10,000  persons,  out  of  comparatively  a  sumU 
population,  were  reeeived  as  members  of  die 
church.  There  the  efiusions  of  the  Spini 
have  been  frequent  and  powerful.  The 
church  at  Hilo  is  the  largest  single  ehoreh  in 
the  world;  numbering  about  5,000  cooa- 
municants. 

After  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii 
in  the  neighborhood  ot  Hilo  Bay,  the  writer 
proeeeds  to  sti^e,  that  after  taking  aboard  the 
vessd  a  laige  supply  of  water  mMl  wood,  the 
Cantain  required  but  one  Midshipman  in 
each  watch  to  remain  on  the  vessel,  and  pcr> 
mitted  the  rest"  to  go  ashore — '*  Where  we 
were  always  met  by  the  admiring,  kind,  io- 
ofTensive  Kanakkas  (for  that  is  the  name  in- 
discriminately applied  to  the  Islandera)  and 
welcomed  by  them  to  their  neatly  bniJt  hnta: 
mueh  improved  in  appearance,  by  beiic 
fashioned  more  after  the  Missionariet'  dwef 
lings.  At  this  place  there  are  three  families 
of  American  Missionaries,  whose  dweiiings 
were  shipped  from  the  U.  S.  They  are  neat- 
ly painted — have  glass  windows,  &c.,  pre- 
senting a  singular  contrast  to  the  leaf  house 
of  the  Kanakka.  ♦  »  • 

Aronnd  each  honse  is  a  ^eantifttl  hedge 
formed  by  the  coffee  tree.  In  the  cnclosme 
are  many  other  trees,  and  sh  robbery— ^la^ 
piness  and  contentment  finish  the  picture. 

^  The  Missionaries  are  deserving  of  the 
praise  of  every  civilized  nation.  They  can 
never  be  repaid  by  any  temporal  or  worldly 
reward.  Imagine,  for  a  moment,  the  initn- 
merable  hordes  of  these  miserable,  son-bamt 
Islanders — beings  degraded  below  even  im- 
agination's most  disgusting  fancy — who  daily 
worshipped  some  huge,  frightful  image,  and 
offered  to  its  horrid  deicy  the  bleeding  body 
of  fiitber,  mother,  brother,  or  sister — See  the 
same  heads  now  veverently  bowed  in  intet- 
ligent  Christian  worship  nf  the  true  Ckid. 
Hqw  great  the  change  I 

"  I  attended  the  church  here  twice :  and 
have  never  seen  a  people  more  strict  in  their 
attention.  Most  of^them  can  read  and  write ;  ' 
and  manjf  understand  the  first  principles  of  \ 
Arithmetic.  They  observe  the  oabbath  very  ; 
sacredly.  Nothing  would  induce  them  to  { 
break  the  <  Taboo*  (ss  they  call  all  restric- 
tions placed  on  that  day.)  They  will  not  in- 
dulge in  any  pleasure  on  that  day,  notwith- 
standing their  great  fondness  for  swimmio^ 
and  bathing. 

**  I  have  conversed  much  with  the  Mission- 
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sriet  ceocerniiig  their  efforts*  We  haye 
if^Dt  mQcb  oi'  our  time  wit!h  them,  ^nd  hare 
made  their  houses  pretty  much  our  home 
during  our  stay.  £very  Sunday  they  preach- 
ed us  a  sermon.  Oar  sailors  now  are  great- 
er henthea  tAian  the  Islanders.  As  a  token 
Qi  gratitude,  and  a  testimony  of  repaid  for 
their  character  and  labors  we  raised  lor  them 
over  one  hundred  dollars.  Could  our  coun- 
trymen but  see  wnat  they  hare  effected  here 
in  this  benighted  land — see  their  wires  and 
okilchren — aiul  know  what  they  have  suffer- 
ed in  leaving  their  counuy,  to  live  among 
heathen,  they  certainly  would  be  willing  to 
contribute    something    to   their  support.^'— 


Obisth  of  Gumpowder.— We  had  thonp^ht 
Germany  entitled  to  her  claims  of  originality 
Ml  this  destructive  material,  and  those  claims 
could  not  readily  be  exploded;  but  we  6nd 
that  at  the  late  session  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences,  two  distinguished  Savans  pre-  *• 
aented  a  work  on  the  origin  of  gunpowder, 
in  which  tney  trace  it  to  the  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  who,  say  tliese  authors, 
ascenained  that  the  saltpetre  which  the  In- 
dians had  picked  np,  produced  a  powerful 
combustion  when  thrown  oa  hot  charcoal, 
and  that  with  mixtures  of  these  they  made 
many  incendiary  preparations.  Upon  this  the 
Arabs  greatlv  improred,  and  prepared  a  pow- 
der which  they  used  in  war.  These  iiaicts 
having  been  ascertained  by  people  in  Europe, 
Germany  first,  probably  the  genius  of  the  old 
Mcmk,  as  reported,  may  have  produced  the 
present  mixture  which  we  call  gunpowder. 
At  the  same  session  a  valuable  paper  was 
read  on  the  precautionary  means  necessary 
to  prevent  explosions  in  ^runpowder  manu- 
iaetnre.  The  paper  was  from  M.  Vergnaud, 
uispector  of  powder  mills,  &c. — Eng*  pap* 


Elephants^  Remains, — A  heap  of  bones 
of  ottch  Bise  as  to  have  been  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  to  be  those  of  elephants,  and 
which  have  been  highly  interesting  by  the 
use  made  of  them  to  solve  a  historical  ques- 
tion, has  been  discovered  at  Fontaine, 
France.  The  Savans  say  that  they  have 
thus  stumbled  upon  proof  that  a  detachment 
of  HannibaPs  army  must  have  halted  at 
this  place ;  and  the  discovery  has  therefore 
produced  much  excitement.  The  route  of 
the  conqueror  has  long  he&OL  a  subject  of 
controserdy,  and  the  point  at  which  he 
crossed  the  Rhone  is  yet  unknown. 


T%e  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Culifomia 
was  a  huie  schooner  of  about  forty  tons,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1828,  by  Wm.  G.  Da- 
na, formerly  of  Boston,  and  who  has  for 
a  long  time  resided  at  St.  Barbara.— /So/^m 
Gazette. 


THB  news  FmOM  BICXICO  ) 

And  England. 

In  one  day  we  have  had  ih6  aewi  of  a 
military  revolution  in  Mexico,  efiected  by 
the  army  under  Gen.  Parades,  and  of  a 
total  change  in  the  British  ministry,  be- 
cause the  EHike  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R. 
Peel  would  not  advocate  the  virtual  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Both  these  events  make  the  'prospect  of 
peace  in  this  country  more  rni&vorable. 
The  Mexican  army  and  the  people,  as  well 
as  the  military  commander,  are  said  to  be 
in  fitvor  of  fighting  for  Texas,  although  it 
has  been  annexed  to  the  United  States; 
while  the  new  British  romistry  are  less 
likely  than  the  late  one  to  pursue  a  pacific 
course  towards  us  respecting  Oregon. 

Lord  John  Russel  was  appointed  by  the 
Clueen  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  be- 
ing  requested  to  nominate  a  new  ministry, 
presented  a  list  of  names  which  were  ac- 
cepted, at  the  head  of  which  are  Lord  Cot- 
tenham  for  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs. 

Mexico  has  now  presented  one  more  me- 
lancholy spectacle:  the  army  have  denied 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and,  by  destroy- 
ing all  respect  for  the  Constitution  have  in- 
Ijured  the  nation  more  than  could  have  been 

done  by  the  loss  of  half  their  territory. 

O  that  our  citizens  and  statesmen  and  ofii- 
cars  would  view  aright  this  sad  warning ! 


A  Rich  Bequest, — A  wealthy  baronet^ 
Sir  Grabriel  Wood,  has  lately  died  in  the 
city  of  London,  who  has  bequeath^  the 
princely  sum  of  £80,000  to  the  town  of 
Greenock,  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
erection  and  maintenance  in  that  part  of  a 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  aged,  disabled 
and  infirm  seamen. 


New  Instrument. — Another  marvellous 
Musical  Instrument  is  about  to  be  intro- 
duced— a  harmonicon  composed  of  stones 
from  the  Skiddaw  Moimtains,  arranged  on 
straw  covered  sticks  on  a  table  and  played 
upon  by  wooden  mallets.  The  xnusio  ts 
like  the  piano  and  musical  glasses  mingled. 


<*  'v% 
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1%VOT  iks  N*w  Engltmd  Phrmtt. 
Iteelpefir  Htktiif  B«<*whMt  CUbm. 

Do,  d«ttr  J«ii«>  fix  up  the  emk«s : 

Jatt  one  quart  of  meal  it  takes. 

Poor  the  water  in  the  pot» 

Be  careful  that  'tis  not  too  hot ; 

8iA  the  meal  well  throu^  your  hand! ; 

Thicken  well— don't  let  it  stand; 

Btir  quick— clash— clatter— 

Oh  !  what  a  light,  delicious  batter ! 

Now  listen  to  toe  next  command : 

On  the  dresser  let  it  stand 

Just  three-quarters  of  aa  hour, 

To  feel  the  gentle  rising  power     - 

Of  powders  melted  into  yeast. 

To  lighten  well  the  preeious  feast. 

See !  now  it  rises  to  the  brim— - 

Quick,  take  the  ladle,  dip  it  in. 

So  let  it  rest,  until  the  fire 

The  griddle  heats,  as  vou  desire. 

Be  careful  that  the  coals  are  glowing. 

No  smoke  around  its  white  curls  throwing, 

App!f  the  suet  softly,  lightly— 

The  griddle's  black  fiice   shines  more 

brightly. 
Now  pour  the  batter  on — delicious ! 

i Don't  dear  Jane,  think  me  officious,) 
{ut  lift  the  lender  edges  slightly— 
Now  turn  it  orer,  quickly,  sprightly. 
Tis  done — now  on  the  white  plate  lay  it, 
Aiid  to  the  breakfast  room  convey  it. 
Smoking  hot,  with  butter  spread, 
'TIS  quite  enough  to  turn  our  head. 
Now  I  have  eaten— thank  the  farmer 
That  grows  this  luscious,  mealy  charmer ; 
Yes,  thanks  to  all— the  cook  that  makes. 
These  light,  delicious  buckwheat  cakes. 


Enolavi)  and  the  Unith)  States. — These 
two  countries,  it  is  well  said  by  the  North 
American,  are  almost  the  only  homes  of  the 
PROTESTANT  RELIGION!  That  Reli- 
gion has  indeed  a  foot-hold  upon  the  conti- 
nent of  Enrope,  but  uncertain  and  subsidiary. 
In  the  event  of  a  crusade  against  Protestant- 
ism, EUigland  and  the  United  States  are  the 
onhr  countries  which  can  be  relied  upon  to 
unfurl  the  banner  of  Protestantism  and  to 
repel  the  shackles  of  Popery  and  Supersti- 
tion! 

Here  then,  is  the  strongest  and  noblest  mo« 
tive  for  perpetuating  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
between  the  two  nations,  in  addition  to  the 
thousand  relstions  of  kindred,  similarity  of 
Institutions,  arid  ties  of  interest  and  humani- 
ty, all  pleading  eloquently  for  Pec^^e. — Rich- 
mond  Whig, 


LoKOEViTT.— The  Newport  Mercury  has  a 
Utt  of  27  persons  who  died  in  that  town  the 
last  year,  whose  ages  averaged  80  years 
each.  The  list  comprised  about  a  fifth  of  the 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  town  during 
tJuyaar. 


\ 


To  OfTB  Old  SuBKftiBBM.— Tke  fine  vo* 
lame  of  the  American  Penny  Bfagnzine  will 
be  completed  in  the  beginmng  of  Fehraary, 
when  those  who  began  with  No.  1  wili  hate 
18  nombers,  of  16  pages  eaeh 
nearly  200  illustratire  engravings,  mB4  a 
riety  of  reading  matter,  derived  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  foreign  and  Americta, 
ancient  and  modem.     Of  their  Talne  ov 
readers  can  jodge.    Many  new  and  T>l«aMs 
sources  of  information  are  continually  open- 
ing to  us.    The  experiment  which  we  have 
made,  of  furnishing  American  familii  with 
an  illustrated  weekly  paper,  devoted  to  «ae- 
ful  infojmation  and  sound  prineipl«e>  intd- 
leetual,  moral  and  religious,  at  a  lower  ptfce 
than  any  similar  work,  promieea  pcfmaBcm 
success.     Those  who  wish  to   receive  the 
next  volume  will  please  to  send  the  money, 

($1)  by  the  close  of  the  term*  Tiioee  w^ 
may  wish  to  receive  any  or  all  of  the  back 
numbers,  will  be  promptly  supplied.  Ai 
they  are  stereotypeu,  we  shall  al waya  be  aWs 
to  ftimish  complete  sets. 

To  OuK  Niw  SuBsoatsBBS. — ^TlMwe  whs 
have  subaeribed  for  our  aeeood  vclnmeealy, 
will  be  supplied  with  the  few  rematnlng  naa^ 
hers  of  Vol.  1,  without  charge,  and  arc  n- 
quested  to  circulate  them  among  their  fkicads. 
They  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  noBbais  of 
the  second  vol  tune. 

To  ALL  ooB  StTBacaiBSRS.— If  each  w9 
procure  one  new  subsenber,  it  will  be  m^ 
deriog  an  important  service  to  a  new  palh  | 
lication,  designed  for  extensive  and  lasdag  | 
benefit.  ( 
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With  numerous  Engravinga. 
Edited  by  Theedtre  Dwlg1it»  Sr. 

Is  published  weekly,  at  the  ofltoe  of  the  Hew  Taik 
Rzpreas,  No.  US  Broodway,  at  3ee1ia  iii—liui.fli 
pogM  iMge  octavo,)  ot,  to  subsoribeia  leceiviag  a  by 
mai(,  and  paying  in  advance^  $1  a  year. 
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**  The  information  contained  in  Ubs  wc 
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Editors  ot  newspapers  publishing  this  a^ 
vertisement  fot  3  months,  will  b?  ftmushsd 
with  the  work  for  ene  year. 
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A  CHINfiBE  HiEAdUBB  OARDfilT. 

This  print  iS  a  copy  from  one  of  our 
fiivorite  class  of  Chinese  pictures,  viz., 
those  of  real  s:er.e8  in  that  peculiar  coun- 
try. Rum)  sketches,  emhracing  the  em- 
heilishments  of  art,  always  ofier  particular 
attractions  to  the  eye  of  one  curious  about 
the  Slate  of  society  which  belongs  to  the 
country ;  and,  in  a  scene  like  this,  we  may 
distinctly  read  certain  traits  of  Chinese 
manners  and  character,  among  the  most 
creditable  to  them,  and  gratifying  to  us. 

Some  of  our  readers,  perhaps,  have  seen 
but  few  of  the  Chinese  drawings  of  difier- 
ent  descriptions,  which  have  lately  become 
much  more  common  than  formerly  in  the 
Unittd  States,  partly  owing  to  the  pains 
taken  by  American  missionaries  to  supply 
their  friends  and  the  societies  which  have 
sent  them,  with  specimens  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  natives.  We  could  make  many 
remarks  on  the  diflferent  styles  and  subjects 
observable  in  those  wo  have  examined,  and 
some  of  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  ;  but  want  of  room  must  restrict  us 
to  a  limited  range  of  remark. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  apprize  our 
readers,  that  one  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  origioal  drawing*  by  introducing  the 
pagoda  in  the  back-ground,  from  one  in 
Macao,  of  a  form  not  uncommon,  being 
unusually  plain,  and  destitute  of  bells  and 
ornaments.  In  other  respects,  we  nmy  take 
this  secluded  little  scene  as  a  correct  pic- 
ture  of  a  private  garden*  laid  out  and  em. 
bellished  by  a  man  of  wealth  and  taste,  for 
the  occupation  of  his  leisure  hours.  And 
truly  we  must  admit,  from  the  evidence 
which  is  thuA  laid  before  our  eyes,  that 
there  may  be  among  the  Chinese,  and  in. 
deed  must  be,  men  possessing  a  taste  for 
retirement,  study  and  meditation,  with  a 
strong  attachment  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  embellishmfn:s  of  art,  which  rcn* 
der  them  more  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
Piinv  the  Younger,  than  most  of  his  fel- 
low Roman  authors,  and  with  Thompson, 
Cowpjr  a  id  other  Englbh  writers,  than 
many  of  thrse  now  on  the  stage  who 
should  be  their  readers. 


The  scene  presented  in  our  print  ks  oa 
the  whole  pleasing,-  as   it  conveys  ideas 
of    quiet  and  seclusion,    wkh   a   siDoolh 
watery  surface,  and   trees  and  flowers,  in- 
termingled with  the  embellishments  of  a 
light  and    tasteful  architecturoi    and  oon* 
trasted  with  little  rude    rocks,  carved  in 
gotesque  forms,  to  resemble  immense  iroga 
or  other  aquatic  animals.     However  oor 
taste  may  difier  in  the  details,  we  cannot 
but  approve  of  the  general  views  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Chinese  in  works  of  this  kind, 
and  imbibe  a  favorable  opinion  of  their  re- 
finement, from  a  view  of  them.     The  per^ 
sons  seen  in  the  little  arbor  appear  to  be 
studious  and  reflecting  men,  such  as  are  not 
wanting  among  the  numerous  literati  of 
that  country.     Amidst  all  the  feeble  and 
false  doctrine  and  frivolity  of  their  litera- 
ture, and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties thrown  in  the  way  of  intellectual  im- 
prove.ncient  by  the  numerous  and  unneces- 
sary impedinients  of  their  system  of  school 
instruction,   the     systematic   favor   of  the 
government  and  other  favorable  infloences 
create  and  sustain  a  large  bedy  of  students, 
some  of  whom,  like  the  learned  and  phil- 
anthropic Thonching,  the  author  of  the 
published  in  the  number  of  this  magazine, 
in   (page  718,)     sometimes   occupy   their 
minds  and  their  pens  wKh  topics  worthy  of 
a  more  refined  and  a  more  Christian  nation. 

Our  print  shows  one  of  the  many  evi- 
dences which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
drawings  of  their  artists,  that  the  rules  of 
perspective  are  not  always  set  at  nought  by 

them. 

We  add  the  following  extracts  from  Qov. 
Davis's  work  on  <«  The  Chinese,"  VoL  II. 
Chapter  17. 

Though  the  Chinese  certainly  do  not 
practise  the  art  of  perspective  in  its  correct- 
ness, or  according  to  any  regular  rules,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is 
always  entirely  neglected.  Their  artists,  at 
Canton  at  least,  have  taken  hints  from  Eu- 
ropean performances  in  this  respect,  and 
their  drawings  by  the  eye  are  oflen  tolen- 
bly  correct  as  to  perspective,  though  l^b| 
and  shade  are  still  neglected.  The  woodL 
cuts  in  Chinese  books  are  generally  execa. 
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ted  almost  entirely  in  outline,  which  i8oeca*> 
skiaal  y  very  spirited  at  well  as  faithful. 
The  dimwinfs  which  they  chiefly  value 
among'  themselves  are  in  water  colors  and 
Indran  ink,  sketched  in  a  very  slight  man- 
ner upon  either  fine  paper  or  silk,  A  fa- 
vorite subject  with  them  is  the  bamboo, 
which  is  represented  in  all  the  differerit 
s  ages  of  its  growth,  from  the  tender  shoot, 
just  appearing  above  the  earth,  (when  they 
use  k  for  food,  as  we  do  asparagus,)  up  to  the 
period  of  its  producing  its  grasslike  flowers 
and  seeds. 

In  connection  with  drawing  and  the  imi- 
tative aris,  we  may  observe  that  the  Chinese 
i^tyle  of  ornamental  gardening,  and  of  lay- 
ittK  o^t  pleasure   grounds,  has  been  very 
much  overdrawn  by  Sir  Willintn  Chambers, 
in  an  essay  on  that  subject,  which  may  be 
ctwsrdered  quite  as  a  work  of  imagination 
in   itself     Mr.  Barrow,  however  who  resi- 
ded for  a  considerable  time  at  Yuen-mivg' 
yuciiy  "  the  garden  of  perpetual  brightness*** 
nhich  is  an  extensive  pleasure  ground  of 
the  emperor,  lying  north-west  of  Peking, 
and  grtatty  exceeding  Richmond  Park  in 
extent,  has  ^iven  a  favorable  account  of  their 
taste  in  this  department  of  the  arts.     **  The 
grand  and  agreeable  parts  of  nature,"  he 
observes.  **  were  separated,  connected  or  ar- 
rangfd,  in  so  judicious  a  manner  as  to  com- 
pose one  whole,  in  which  there  was  no  in- 
consistency or  unmeaning  jumbie  of  objects ; 
but  such  an  order  and  proportion  as  gene- 
rally prevail  in  scenes  entirely  natural.    No 
roond  or  oval,  square  or  oblong  lawns,  with 
the  grass  shorn  off  close  to  the  Toots,  were 
to   be  found  anywhere  in  those    grounds. 
The    Chinese   are   particularly   expert   in 
magnifying  the  real  dimensions  of  a  piece 
of  land,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  the  ob- 
jects intended  to  embellish  its  surface;  for 
this  purpose  tall  and  luxuriant  trees  of  (he 
deepest   green  were  planted    in  the  fore 
ground,  from  whence  the  view  was  to  be 
taken  ;  while  those  in  the  distance  gradual- 
ly diminished  in  size  and  depth  of  color. 
Ing  ;  and  in  general  the  ground  was  termi- 
natcMl  by  broken  and  irregular  clumps  of 
trees,  whose  foliage  varied,  as  well  l:^  the 
diflereot  species  of  trees  in  the  group,  as  by 
the  different  times  of  the  year  in  which  they 
were  in  vigor ;  and  oftentimes  the  vegeta- 
tion wa.?  apparently  old  and  stunted,  mak- 
ing   with  diracully    its   way   through    the 
cleAs  o^  rocks,  either  originally  found,  or 
designedly  collected  upon  the  spot. 

The  effect  of  intricacy  and  concealment 
seenned  also  to  be  well-understood  by  the 
Ohinese.      At    Yuen-ming-yueii   a    sligbt 


wall  was  made  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
magnificent  buikling,  when  seen  at  a  certain 
distance  through  the  branches  of  a  thicket. 
Sheets  of  made  water,  instead  of  being  sur- 
rounded by  sloping  banks,  like  the  gkcis 
of  a  fortification,  were  occasionally  hemmed 
in  by  artificial  rocks,  seemingly  indigenous 
to  the  soil.  The  only  circumstance  Yt\\\nih 
militated  against  the  pktorosque  in  the 
landscape  of  the  Chinese  was  the  f  rmal 
shape  and  glarin?  coloring  of  their  build- 
ings. Their  undulating  roofs  are,  bow- 
ever,  an  exception  to  the  first  part  of  the 
charge,  and  their  projection  throws  a  soften- 
ing shadow  upon  the  supporting  coloimade. 
Some  of  those  high  towers  which  Euro- 
peans call  pagodas  are  well  adapted  objects 
for  vistas,  and  are  accordingly  for  the  most 
part  placed  on  elevnied  Mtuations." 

In  sculpture,  iind(  rstood  as  the  art  of  cut- 
ting stone  into  imitative  forms  of  living  ob- 
jects, the  Chinese  are  extremely  defective. 
Their  backwardness  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  fine  arts,  has  been 
justly  ascribed  to  the  liule  communication 
they  nave  with  other  nations,  and  the  want 
of  encouragement  at  home,  fotnided  on  the 
policy  and  practice  of  diseountenancing  lux- 
ury and  promoting  lal>our,  particularly  to 
that  which  is  employed  in  producing  food 
for  man.  Their  scul{>tured  figures  in  stone 
are  altogether  uncouth  in  form  and  propor- 
tion ;  but  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  is 
in  some  degree  made  up  by  a  very  conside- 
rable share  of  skill  in  modellmg  with  soft 
materials.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  their 
gods  are  never  represented  in  stone,  but  in 
modelled  clay.  No  great  anat  mical  skill 
is  called  for  on  these  occasions,  as  the 
figures  are  always  pretty  fully  clothed,  and 
exhibit  no  ruch  specimens  of  nudity  as 
abound  in  the  Grecian  Pantheon.  Still  the 
drapery  is  generally  executed  with  remark- 
able truth  and  efftct,  and  (his  feature  often 
drew  the  attention  of  those  who  composed 
our  embassies,  in  their  visits  lo  the  various 
temples  which  occurred  in  the  route. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  few  words  rela- 
tive to  the  Chinese  art  of  m»«ic-  On  this 
?oint  Mr.  Hitner,  wh^  was  attachfd  to 
.ord  Macartney's  iwfesion,  was  of  opinion 
that  '*  their  gamut  was  such  as  Europeans 
would  call  imperfcc*,  their  Keys  being  in- 
consistent, that  \b  wandering  from  flats  lo 
sharps,  and  inversely,  except  when  directed 
by  8  bell  struck  to  sound  tho  proper  notes. 
The  Chinese  in  playing  oa  tostrumeDts 
discovered  no  knowledgo  of  semitones,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  have  any  idea  of  countei^ 
point,  or  parts  in  music. 
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THB  NBBCHANT8  AND  YHC  AP< 
PRENTICE. 

AH  mciDBiiT  nr  real  life. 


**  To  do  good  is  a  prwilege  ttnd  guerdon.^ 

Toaching  instances  of  disinterested  feeling 
tnd  iDftnif  generosity  occasionally  occur  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life — instances  calcu- 
lated to  show  tbat  much  genuine  benevolence 
and  brotherly  regard  still  exist  between  roan 
and  man. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  an  acti?e  and  sen- 
sible lad  occupied  an  bumble  position  in  a 
store  in  Philadelphia,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  business  transacted,  was  the  daily  re- 
sort for  a  short  time,  of  a  large  number  of 
merchants  and  wholesale  dealers.  In  the 
eoarse  of  business,  the  lad  alluded  to,  made 
rery  farorable  impressions  upon  a  number  of 
the  visiters,  and  this  was  manifested  in  va- 
rious ways.  Frequently  they  tendered  him 
small  sums  of  money,  which  he  invariabiy 
declined,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his 
thanks  ibr  the  kindness  and  regard  tbat  from 
time  to  time  were  exhibited.  Affairs  con- 
tinued in  this  way  for  a  considerable  time, 
until  the  lad  had  concluded  his  apprentice- 
ship, and  was  twanty  years  of  age. 

At  this  time,  a  highly  favorable  opportuni- 
ty presented,  by  which  the  youth  could  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account.  But  he 
was  poor — very  poor,  being  one  of  nine  or- 
phan children,  and  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  at  least  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  to  pay  off  a  few  obligations  contract- 
ed by  his  mother,  and  to  purchase  the  fix* 
tures  and  good  will  of  the  establishment  then 
offered  for  sale.  What  could  he  do  under  the 
circumstances  ?  Without  a  dollar  in  the 
world— one  of  a  large  and  needy  family,  with 
Youn^r  brothers  and  sisters  looking  up  to 
aim  m  some  degree  for  assistance  and  sup- 
port ! — ^And  vet,  without  a  strufi^gle,  he  would 
certainly  fail  in  life.  The  chance  too:  so 
excellent.  He  might  never  have  another  like 
it. — He  summoned  courage  and  confidence, 
determined  at  least  to  make  one  effort.  Per- 
haps some  of  his  merchant  friends  might  as- 
sist him!  They  had  been  kind — very  kind, 
and  he  thought  that  he  could  designate 
several  whose  proffers  of  good- will  bad  a 
deeper  source  than  the  lip.  He  pondered 
thoughtfully  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  bis  re- 
solution wa»  formed.  He  remembered  two 
ffentlemen  who  had  won  his  heart  by  their 
frankness  and  kinomo^g  when  he  was  little 
more  than  a  chUd.  Tht^  were  not  rich,  but 
were  engaged  in  active  and  prosperous  trade, 
and^if  so  disposed,  might  venture  to  loan  a 
few  hundred  dollars,  even  to  a  poor  young 
man  who  possessed  little  of  worldly  wealth 
beyond  correct  habits  and  an  upright  charac- 
ter. 

To  «all  upon  them  with  such  an  object  re- 
quired  no  little  nerve.  But  the  case  was  a 
critical  one — the  cold  world  on  one  side, 
with  a  helpless  family  looking  io  one  of  its 


feeble  members  for  assistance,  and  on  the 
other  a  cheering  prospect  of  comparaiiTe  in- 
dependence. OoQld  the  dreams  of  fHcn^aUp, 
and  benevolence  which  had  rdieTed  nii 
brightened  many  an  hour  of  toil,  be  realized! 
But  his  resolution  was  taken  ;  he  called  fine 
upon  one  and  then  upon  the  other  of  the 
merchants,  stated  his  case  frankly  and  with- 
out disguise,  and  asked  a  loan  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  five  dollars  from  each,  of> 
ferine  to  give  his  notes  at  stated  perioda,  ■»- 
der  the  belief  that  by  patience,  peraereranee 
and  economy,  he  would  not  only  be  able  le 
carry  on  his  busbess  and  assist  his  iansiJy, 
but  to  pay  the  money  at  the  time  specified. 
The  merchants  listened  with  interest — naj 
with  pleasure.  They  did  not  falsify  the  esti- 
mate that  had  been  made  of  fbem«  bat,  re- 
sponding fully  to  the  feelings  of  the  joang 
man,  they  yielded  to  his  request  promptly 
and  cheerfully. 

The  result  was  most  gratifying.  The  siA- 
ject  of  our  sketch  prospered  abundamlv,  and 
was  able,  not  only  to  provide  for  himsdC  hot 
to  assist  and  protect  tne  younger  members  of 
the  family.  As  his  promissory  notes  benroe 
due,  they  were  taken  up  and  paid  folly  and 
promptly. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  before  the 
last  amount  was  liquidated,  a  change  look 
place  in  the  feelings  and  position  of  the  yoong 
man,  by  which  it  became  necessary  fur  him 
to  take  to  himself  a  better  half.  He  called 
upon  one  of  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  final  instalment  of  the  Joan,  to- 
gether with  the  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  announced  his  intention  of  becoming  a 
husband  that  night.  The  interest  was  gene- 
rously refused,  and  a  few  words  of  fnendly, 
kindly  and  proper  advice  were  given  under 
the  circumstances. 

*'  You  have  started  well  in  life,**  said  the 
merchant — **  you  have  by  your  recent  conduct 
strengthened  and  confirmed  the  im^^ression 
made  during  your  boyhood  —  and  if  you 
should  ever  nee'd  assistance  or  a  friend  come 
to  me.*' 

The  Mme  eveaing  the  marriage  took  place. 
But  while  the  ceremony  was  in  progress,  a 
messenger  appeared  at  the  door,  and  inquired 
for  Mr.  S— — - — ,  the  groom  of  the  occasioo. 


He  obeyed  the  summons  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, and  was  handed  a  note.  Somewhat 
confused  and  surprised,  he  broke  the  seal 
with  awkward  haste,  and  lo!  a  letter  <A  con- 
graiulation,  from  his  friend,  the  merchsat, 
enclosing  a  note  of  one  hundred  dollara— ^  to 
assist  the  young  couple  in  tiieir  housekeeninf 
arrangements.'*^ 

The  incident,  although  simple,  is  not  with- 
out its  moral.  It  at  least  deserves  lo  be  held 
up  to  others  by  way  of  exam])le.  The  brief 
story  was  detailed  to  us  by  the  party  befriend- 
ed, whose  voice  trembled  with  emotion  as  he 
spoke.  <*  And  there."  said  he  lumiog  to  two 
rosy  boys  who  were  sporiing  in  bis  psrl^, 
*«  are  my  earliest  born— ihey  bear  the  uaoics 
or^ny  benefactors." 
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r  Our  apprentice  is  now  a  master  workman. 
He  enjoys  a  tbriving  and  successful  business, 
is  indefnsndent  in  worldly  circumstances,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  assisting  several  of 
bia  brothers  and  sisters  to  positions  of  nseful- 
ness  and  respectability.  Would  that  there 
were  more  of  the  generous  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  ihe  tw'b  merchants  in  the  world  !— 
Would  that  merit  and  industry  were  more 
frequently  singled  out  and  assisted  !  In  tbis 
case,  a  whole  family  has  been  in  some  mea- 
sure redeemed,  advanced  and  placed  in  the 
path  of  iisefulneta  and  prosperity.  The  held 
18  siill  a  wide  one«  Opportunities  of  a  like 
eliaraeter  are  constantly  presenting  them- 
aelves.  May  they — and  all  the  goocTand  the 
gentle-hearted  will  join  us  in  the  prayer — 
may  they  be  more  frequently  embraced.  May 
the  wealthy  discover  in  such  instances,  means 
not  only  of  doing  good  unto  others,  but  of 
creaiing  for  ihemsdvea  a  soucce  of  elevated, 
virtuous  and  truly  delightful  reflection  and 
eqioyment. — Inquirer* 

RUINS  IN  CBNTRAli  AMERICA* 

A  Sculptared  Head.— A  Sphinx.— Paiiuoo»  Ac 

From  '*  Rambles  by  Land  and  Water.*' 

BT  B.  H.  IIORUAM. 

(The  following  descriptions  will  be  read 

with  greater  interest,  after  the  perusal  of 

pages  721,  &c.) 

<*  These  ruins,'*  says  Mr.  Norman,  *'  are 
situated  as  near  as  I  could  calculate,  with  the 
primitive  instruments  constructed  fur  the  occa- 
sion, in  longitude  98  deg.  3<3  min.  west,  and 
latitude  22  dei;.  9  min.  north,  covering  a  space 
of  several  miles  square,  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  remains  of  a  single 
town.  The  whole  place  is  completely  cover- 
ed wiih  trees  of  the  largest  growth,  so  ibick- 
ly  interspersed  with  the  rankest  vegetation, 
that  even  the  sun,  or  daylight  itself  can 
acarcely  find  its  way  among  ihero.  8o  very 
dense  and  dark  is  the  forest,  so  constant  and 
extensive  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  going  on  beneath,  it  impregnates  the 
whole  region  with  a  humid  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere.  It  is  true  that  these  circum- 
stances have,  in  a  great  degree,  hastened  the 
dilapidaiion  of  the  works  of  human  skill 
around ;  but  nevertheless  they  furnish  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
those  works. 

Among  tliese  rums  I  found  a  remarkable 
bead,  which,  with  various  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity from  the  same  interesting  region,  I 
had  tne  honor  of  depositing  in  the  collection 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  Tbis 
head,  or  rather  face,  a  drawing  of  which  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  here  presenting  to  the 
reader,  resembles  that  of  a  iemale.  It  is 
beautifully  cut  trom  a  fine  sandstone,  of  a 
dark  reddish  hue,  which  abounds  in  this  vi- 
cinity. The  lace,  which  is  uf  the  ordinary 
life  size,  stands  out  in  full  relief  from  the 
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roQgh  block,  as  if  it  were  in  an  unfinished 
state,  or  as  if  designed  to  occupy  a  place 
among  the  ornamental  work  of  a  baildtng. 
In  several  of  its  features  the  lines  are  deci- 
dedly Grecian,  and  the  symmetry  and  beauty 
of  its  proportions  have  been  very  mocb  ad- 
mired. How  and  where  the  artist  may  have 
obtained  his  model,  and  how  far  the  existence 
of  it  may  be  deemed  to  confirm  the  stat^ 
meiits  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  favor  the 
conjecture  of  an  early  seitlemeni  on  this  con- 
tinent by  the  Phoenician  navigators,  I  aball 
not  now  stop  to  inquire. 

This  striking  figure  I  found  lying  among 
vast  piles  of  broken  and  crumbling  stones, 
the  rums  of  dilapidated  buildings,  which 
were  strewed  over  a  vast  space.  It  was  in  a 
remarkably  good  state  of  preservation,  ex- 
cept the  nose  which  was  slightly  mutilated; 
not  sufficiently  so,  however,  to  lose  its  unifor- 
mity or  destroy  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its 
proportions.  The  fillet  or  band  of  the  head 
dress,  which  conceals  the  frontal  deveiope- 
ments,  is  unlike  any  thing  found  among  the 
sculptured  remains  in  thia  country,  or  worn 
by  any  of  the  native  tribes. 

On  discovering  this  remarkable  piece  of 
sc  pture — remarkable,  considering  the  place 
where  it  was  found — I  immediately  com- 
menced making  a  drawing  of  it.  Before  com- 
pleting the  sketch,  I  was  so  struck  with  its 
singular  beauty  and  perfection,  that  1  deters 
mined  to  lay  violent  hands  on  it  and  bring  it 
away  with  me,  fearing  that  a  mere  drawing 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  evidence  to  the  in- 
credulous world  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
piece  of  work  among  the  ruins  of  places 
which  had  been  built  and  peopled,  according 
to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  by  a  race 
of  semi-barbarians.  It  was  a  work  of  no 
little  Ubor  and  difficulty  to  secure  it.  But  I 
finally  succeeded  in  giving  it  a  comfortable 
and  safe  lodging  on  the  back  of  my  mule, 
and  60  brought  it  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  I  enibarked  it  in  a  canoe.  It  had 
several  narrow  escapes  by  the  way,  but  was 
at  length  safely  landed  in  New  York.'* 

Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
made  by  our  traveller  in  his  pilgrimage,  was 
that  of  the  American  Sphinx,  of  which  we 
will  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself: 

''The  next  object  which  arrested  my  at- 
tention was  one,  the  sight  of  which  carried 
back  mv  iiuagination  to  ages  of  clatisic  inter- 
est, and  to  the  marvels  of  human  art  and 
fower,  on  the  banks  ol  the  river  of  Egypt, 
t  was  not  perhaps  a  Sphmx  in  the  language 
of  the  critical  and  fastidious  antiquarian :  but 
sure  J  am  that  no  one,  however  scrupulous 
fur  the  honor  of  oriental  antiquities,  could 
ever  see  it  without  being  suongly  reminded 
of  the  fabulous  monster  of  Thebes,  and  se- 
cretly wishing  that  he  was  so  far  an  CEdipua 
as  to  be  able  to  solve  the  inexplicable  riddle 
of  its  origin,  li  was  the  iiguie  of  a  mam- 
moth lurUe,  with  the  head  ui'  a  man  boldly 
i)rotruded  from  under  its  gentle  shell.  The 
igure  of  the  amphibious  monster  measured 
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ov«r  six  feet  in  leogth*  with  a  moportiooal 
width,  and  retted  upon  a  boge  block  of  con* 
Crete  taDd-stoDe.  The  back  was  correctly 
and  artistically  wrought,  displaying  the  exact 
(orm  and  all  the  scale  lines  of  the  turtle  in 
good  proportion.  There  were  also  in  many 
parts,  distinctly  visible,  fainter  lines  to  show 
that  the  peculiar  arabesque  of  that  ornament- 
al shield  bad  not  been  overlooked  by  the  art- 
isu 

«*  All  the  other  parts  were  equally  tree  to 
nature.    It  was  much  broken  and  mniilated» 
especially  the  human  protuberance;  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  destroy  the  evidences  ot  the 
skill  with  which  it  had  been  designed,  and  of 
the  masterly  workmanship  with  which  it  had 
been  wrought.    This  head  must  originally 
have  been  an  unusually  tine  specimen  ol  an- 
cient American  art.      Like   all   the  others 
found  in  this  region,  it  has  the  Caucasian 
outline  and  contour,  and  in  its  finish  and  ex- 
pression is  strongly  marked  with  the  unmis- 
takeable  impress  of  genius.    It  is  rare  among 
these  works  to  meet  wiih  an  entire  head  like 
this.    They  are  generally  half  buried  in  the 
rock  from  which  they  were  hewn,  as  if  de- 
signated  to  be    placed    in  some  very   con- 
spicuous position,  in   the  fagade  or  interior 
wall   of  a   building.    This  work   give-:   the 
bead  complete,  and   the  posterior  develope- 
ments   ot  the  cranium,  as  the  nhrenologist 
Would   say,  are  those  of  an   intelleciual  and 
moral   cast-^that   is    to  say,  they  are  quite 
SMbordinate  to    the    frontal    developements. 
The  forehead  was  originally  high  and  broad, 
though  the  mutilated  appearance  of  the  up- 
per part,  as  given  in  the  plate,  would  leave  a 
different  impression.     The  nose,  as  far  as  it 
remains,   is   beautifully    shaped    and    finely 
chiselled,  as  are  also  the  lips,  the  chin  and 
the  ears. 

The  probable  history  and  design  of  the 
<  American  Sphinx  ' — for  such  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  name  it — will,  I  trust,  he  made 
a  matter  of  more  sober  and  successful  inquiry 
by  some  future  traveller,  more  skilled  than  I 
can  profess  to  be  in  antiquarian  researches. 
It  is  an  ample  tield,  strewn  on  every  side 
with  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest.  And 
he  who  shall  first,  by  means  of  these  only 
records  that  reroahi,  scattered,  disconnected, 
and  crumbling  into  hopeless  decay,  decipher 
some  legihle  tale  of  probability,  and  unravel 
a  leading  clue  to  the  history  of  these  inex- 
plicable relics,  will  win  and  deserve  the  ad- 
miring gratitude  of  all  who  were  curious  lo 
Investigate  the  ever  changing  aspects  of  hu- 
man society. 

I  had  scarcely  met  wiih  any  thing  in  all 
my  rambles  more  full  of  interest  than  the  field 
I  was  now  exploring,  and  I  never  so  much 
regretted  being  alone.  For  a  well  read  anti- 
quarian to  tak  Willi — for  a  curioso  in  hiero- 
glypbical  lore  to  trace  out  the  mystic  lines, 
and  give  an  intelligent  signiHcaiiun  to  the 
grotesque  images  about  me — I  would  have 
given  my  last  maravedi  and  the  better  half 
ot  my  humble  stock  of  provisions.      Frag- 


menta  of  various  kinds  and  of  cTaiy  Mae  and 
form  lay  scattered  around  me  on  erery  side, . 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  'AmerieaA 
Sphinx/  affording  in  their  shapes,  tboogh 
mutilated  and  imperfect,  and  in  the  Imce  of 
sculpture  still  traceable  upon  many  of  iheai« 
satisfactory  prima  facie  evidence  of  having 
once  composed  the  ornamental  decoraiioos  of 
immense  and  splendid  edifices  which  now  lay 
in  utter  ruins  at  my  feet. 

The  place  where  I  stood  had  evideotly  been 
the  she  of  a  very  large  city,  thronged  with 
busy  multitudes  of  haman  beinga,  whoee 
minds  were  cultivated  and  refined,  whoee 
hearts  throbbed  with  human  affeeiiona  and 
human  hopes,  and  who  doubileaa  dreamed,  m 
we  do,  that  uieir  works  would  nwke  their 
names  immortal.  But  where  are  they  1  A 
thousand  echoes  from  the  hilla  and  walls 
around  answer-^toAere  T* 

TraTelling  in  the  midst  of  wooden  he  ar- 
rived at  Panaca 

**  Several  days  were  employed  in  explonoff 
this  neighborhood,  our  toils  being  lighieoei 
occasionally  by  the  discovery  of  things  new 
and  strange.  Among  the  rest  there  waa  one 
which  I  deem  a  very  remarkable  curiosity — 
so  much  so  that  I  shall  satisfy  myaeU  with 
presenting  that  lo  the  reader  as  the  sule  re- 
presentative of  the  ruins  of  this  interesting 
spot.  It  was  a  handsome  block  or  aiah  of 
stone,  messuring  seven  feet  in  length,  with  aa 
average  of  nearly  two  and  a  lialf  iu  ^idih, 
and  one  foot  in  thickness.  Upon  its  face  was 
beautifully  wrought  in  bold  relief  the  foil 
length  figure  of  a  man,  in  a  loose  robe,  with 
a  girdle  about  his  loins,  his  arms  crossed  en 
his  breast,  his  head  encased  in  a  cloee  cap  or 
casque,  resembling  the  Roman  helmet  (as  re- 
presented in  the  etchings  of  Pinelli,)  withoot 
the  crest,  and  his  feet  and  ankles  bcMiod  wiih 
the  ties  of  sandals. 

The  edges  of  this  block  were  ornamented 
with  a  plain  raised  border,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  square,  making  a  very  neat  and  ap- 
propriate finish  to  the  whole.  The  exeeo- 
tion  was  equal  lo  that  of  the  verv  beat  that 
I  have  seea  among  the  wonderful  relica  of 
this  country,  and  would  reflect  no  discredit 
upon  the  artists  of  the  old  world.  Indeed  I 
doubt  not  that  the  discovery  of  such  a  relic 
among  the  ruined  cities  of  Italy  and  Egypt, 
would  send  a  thrill  of  unwonted  delight  and 
surprise  through  all  the  marvel- hunting  cit- 
cles  and  literarv  clubs  of  Europe,  and  make 
the  fortune  of  the  discoverer.  The  figntv  is 
that  of  a  tali,  mu»cular  man,  of  the  finest 
propuMions.  The  face  in  ail  its  features  isd 
the  noblest  of  the  European  or  GaucasiaQraee. 
The  robe  is  represented  as  made  wiih  fall  ^ 
sleeves,  and,  falling  a  little  below  the  knees, 
exposes  the  tine  proportiona  ol  the  lower 
limbs. 

•  **  Ibis  block,  which  I  regarded  with  un- 
usual interest,  and  would  by  all  means  have 
brought  away  with  me,  if  it  had  been  iu  my 
power,  I  foujid  lying  on  the  side  uf  a  ravine, 
partially  restmg  upon  the  dilapidated  waUn 
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'  of  in  ancient  Mp>itehre,  of  which  nothing 
'  DOW  rcmainB  btti  a  tooM  pile  of  hewn  stones. 
',  Itwai  lomewlial  luore  than  Tour  Teet  below 
'  the  pTeient  Burface  of  the  ground,  anJ  was 
'  brought  lo  ligbi  in  the  courte  of  excavaiions, 
,  fanviog  accideiilallf  discuvered  n  comer  of 
'  iht  ilab,  >ad  the  loose  sioaes  about  ii,  which 
;  were  laid  open  bv  ibe  rnsh  of  waters  In  the 
,  ninf  aeaaon,  breaRin^  out  a  new  and  deep 
'  channfl  to  the  drer.  The  earth  that  lay 
]  apon  it  was  not  an  artiliclBl  coveting-.  It 
!  bore  every  ericlence  of  being  ihe  natural  ae- 
eumnlaiion  of  time  ;  and  a  very  long  course 
of  yearn  must  have  been  requisite  to  give  it 
I  ao  deep  ■  burial. 

"  I  caused  the  sione  to  be  raised,  and 
placed  in  a  good  posiiion  for  drawing.  The 
engrarinz  on  Uie  opposite  page  ia  a  correct 
■nd  faithful  sketch  of  this  wonder  o(  ancient 
American  art,  as  I  left  it.  Those  of  my 
readers  who  have  visited  Europe,  will  not 
fail  to  notice  a  resemblance  between  this  and 
the  atones  that  corer  Ibe  tombs  of  the 
Kniahts  Templar,  in  some  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  the  old  world,  [t  must  not  b« 
•up. 
evide 

conjecture,  that  this  resemblance  affords  ai  _ 
conclusive  proof  that  the  work  is  of  Earopaan 
origin  or  ol  modern  date.  The  material  is 
the  tame  as  that  of  all  the  buildings  and 
works  of  art  in  this  vicinity,  end  the  style 
and  workmanship  are  those  of  the  great 
unknown  artists  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

"  Accord  ng  to  Gomara.  it  wa a  customary 
with  the  ancient  Americana  to  place  the 
figure  of  a  deceased  King  on  the  'chest,'  in 
which  bis  ashes  were  deposited.  Is  it  im- 
prubable,  when  we  take  into  view  the  pro- 
greas  which  the  arts  has  made  among  these 
unknown  nations,  as  evinced  by  the  rums  I 
have  recenity  visited,  and  others  scattered 
over  all  this  region,  thai  this  chest  was  aome' 
times,  nay,  generally,  of  stone  I — thai  it  was, 
M  fact,  in  the  language  of  urieuial  aniiquiiy, 
■  sarcophagus?  And  is  it  not  possible  that 
the  (abiei  which  I  have  here  brought  to  light 
ia  that  of  one  of  the  monerchs  of  thai  un- 
known race  hy  whom  ail  these  works  were 
consirucled?  lam  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  so,  and  that  a  farther  and  deeper  expiora- 
lion  in  the  same  vicinity  would  discover  other 
relies  of  the  same  kind,  and  open  lo  the  view 
of  the  explorer  the  royal  cemetery  of  one  of 
the  powerful  Dationsof  Anahuae." 

He  thinks,  that  fr>m  Ihe  evidence  pre- 
aenled  in  this  pan  ot  his  work,  we  would  be 
Justitied  in  concluding  ihxt  the  people  to 
whom  they  appertained,  had  derived  their 
origin  from  Eastern  or  Nnrth-Easiern  Asia. 
This  conclusion,  though  constructed  on  ma- 
leriaU  which  would  not  fully  sustain  ibe 
th  eofy,  is  interesting  and  important  from  the 
ci rrumsiauce,  that  ii  is  in  precise  accordance 
with  the  opinions  of  Professurs  Hash  and 
ErM4£r,  which  were  based  upon  extensive 
restiarcbes  iiiio  the  analogies  of  the  lan- 
guages  of    these    two    remotely   separated 


regions.  We  cannot  conclude  this  notice. 
without  congratulating  the  author  upon  the 
able  fulfilment  of  the  duty  he  owed  his 
country,  of  malting  public  his  interesting 
researches.  The  work  cannot  fail  to  attain 
loa  popularity  at  least  equal  to  ihat  of  the 
aothov's  previous  "  Rambles  in  Vucalan." 


ARRITAI.  OP  THE  HIBCRNIA. 

Fa.7i.re  of  the  WAig,  lo  form  a  MinUlry— 
Return  of  Sir  Roierl  Petl  lo  the  Caiinel. 

itierly  failed  to  form  a 
en  Pell    and  his  col- 
^ptions,  arere-i'nslaied. 
failure  to  carry  on  the 
very  little  sympathy 
ic,  while  the  retun     ' 
on  lias  beeii  the  ci 
ion   in  all  branches  of 
market  at  once  became 
d   a  general  feeling  of 
confidence  was  given   by  all    classes.    The 
Whie  Cabinet   was  in   all   respects  the  old 
Melbourne  ministry  over  again,  and  iis  snc< 
cessful   re -organization  was  only  prevented 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Lord  Grev,  who  refused 
lo  join  ii.     Lord  Palmerston  was  made  Sec- 
retary of  Foreign  Affaiira.     Wilmerand  Smith 
remarks; — 

'■  When 
card  there 

Peel,  aud  the  most  eilraordinary  move  in  thia  i 
drama  of  Cabinet-making  is,  ihat  he  felt  aa 
little  apparent  hesitation  in  resuming  his  old 
office,  at  he  evinced  prompineu  in  throwing 
it  up.  Hia  resumption  of  power  immediately 
made  itself  felt  in  every  branch  of  trad& — 
Conlidetice,  which  had  been  shattered  by  the 
railway  panic,  because  paralyzed  when  it 
was  known  that  Peel  was  out;  the  marhels 
fell,  the  funds  sunk,  business  ¥Mi  suspended, 
and  a  gioom,  a  misi,  hung  over  ihe  cumraer- 
cial  and  irading  world.  These  evils  are  fa« 
Bubsidiiig  with  ihecBiiBes  which  called  thep 
into  eiisience.  Upwards  of  ten  days  have  ' 
elapsed  since  it  became  known  that  Peel  was 
again  Premier  and  every  day  has  shown  im- 
proved sympioma  in  the  produce,  share, 
money  and  other  markets.  This  change  tp- 
penrs  the  more  ex  I  la  ordinary  from  the  fact 
that  his  future  policy  is  as  much  a  mailer  of 
speculation  n-  the  new  uuiiiei — even  more 
undefir.ed,  undeveloped.  Nobody  knows  what 
Peel  will  do,  hut  every  one  has  conhdence  in 
Peel— a  Binaular  pruof  ol  ihe  hold  which  one 
powerful  mind  has  over  the  sympathies  and 
Ihe  prospects  of  millions  of  people.  The 
London  Examiner  wittingly  observe*  in  re- 
ference to  the  prevaing  leeling,  ■'  The  beauty 
of  the  present  juncture  is,  that  nobody  knows 
what  air  Robert  Peel  is  going  to  do,  and  yet 
every  body  is  saiisfied  that  he  is  the  man  to 
do  ^wbody  knoal  whal." 

The  new  ministry  under  Sir  Robert  Fe«1 

is  tliu*  officially  announced  by  the  Standard. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  rirsi  Lord  of  the  Tiea- 


~* 
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AN   ITALIAN    ROBBER. 


I  "Twenty  sold  crowns  «re  offered  in  Rome, 
;  For  ihe  head  of  ihe  ouiUw — and  see  be  is 

down  I 

'  Beppo,  the  brave,  without  ■  groan,  ~ 
!  Hia  back  a^aintl  a  roclc  has  thrown 
Of  the  Appftiines 

I  there's  not  a  man,  ihat  viantrft  hrown 
I   Thal.dares  ro  face,  wilt)  lis  awfnl  frotvn  ; 
'   For  a  despATkle  moment  fleams  his  sword, 
[  Then  he  falls  in  dearh  wiihoni  a  word ; 
'  And  a  renegade  pripst  is  nsking  yracp, 
,   With  cross  and  beads,  and  his  sullen  fece 
Tum'd  Ihe  other  way." 

These  lines  we  hanlily  wrote,  somo  years 
I  ago,  in  an  inir-rrupted  attempt  ro  tran'^laie 
]  aome  spirited  lines,  by  a  French  pf"',  rm 

>  the  death  of  one  of  the  Pope's  bandilii. — 
[  We  had  bill  recently  been  on  the  spot  long 
p  celebrated  by  their  depred  ilions,  and  hud 
I  passed  alone  '^"^  coast  of  Terracina  in  a 
)   lime  of  revolution  and  war. 

There  are  two  classes  of  mountain  rob- 
B  in  Italy,  or  rather  three— th«  is  of 
sons  who  sometimes  [ro  by  the  name  of 
[  Inndits.  First,  those  who  are  so  by  profes. 
I  sion ;  next,  their  frienris  and  neighbors, 
S  who,  through  love  or  fear,  sometimes  aid 
J  or  conceal  them  ;  and  Ia»il,  onilnws,  who 
I  resort  to  their  fasiDeews,  and  t^ometimps  to 
,  their  societv  for  refuge,  when  driven  from 

>  their  homes  in  the  city  or  country.  Many 
■  of  these  last,  especially  in  our  day,  are 


among  the  most  inlclUgent,  patriotic,  high- 
ppirit'd,  will-dlucaied  and  evfnrfthe  noble 
families  of  Italy.      After  the   late  insurrec- 
tions, padiculnrly  thai  of  Rimini,  numbets 
of  the  fliw  er  of  ihe  Italian  ycuih  were  in- 
pliented,  and  fled  lo  ihe  monmains  whm 
overpoweird   hy  ihe   foreijjn   troops.      The 
pope    prncloimrd  them    lianditii,  and    this 
name  nas  re-echoed  by  some  writers  in  the 
United  Slates,  who  advocate  his  false  and 
barharone  govemmenl;  but  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  showed    his  opinion    of  their 
character,  liy  refiming  lo  betray  ihe  coa& 
dence  thry  reposed  in  him  hjr  seeking  t9-  ( 
fiige  in  his  territory,  and  even  by  sending  ! 
them  safe  lo  Frtmce.     In  fact,  the  preaiest  J 
robbers  of  Italy  inhabit  the  cines,  and  by  ) 
arrogant  clainiH  on  the  poor  viclinis  of  their  ! 
oppreSHive  system,  wring  the  life-blond  fnXB   j 
Ihe  country,  and  millions  from  other  lands.    ( 

Our  print  gives  a  very  just  idea  of  tke  ) 
figure,  dress,  and  uholn  appearance  of  a  ( 
bandit.  In  his  gala  drew.     There  is  annte-  * 
Ihing  in  llie  air  ivhich  reminds  us  of  ibe 
men  we  met  in  the  solitary  and  gloomy  re- 
gions of  Terracina,  after  pai^sing  on  foot 
end  alone,  over  as  much  of  ibe  ill-repuied 
territory    of    Fondi    as    seemed    prudeoL 
,    Marks  of  a  recent  bullet  hole  ihmiq;h  a 
cetilrv-hox,  tslrs  of  n)bbery  conimrHed  the 
preceding  iiii;hi.  niid  the  skull  of  a  malefiic- 
tor  exposed  in  a  l>ox  in  the  public  »i)uare, 
impressed  the  subject  deeply  (Ht  the  mind      \ 
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AFRICAN   WARRIOR 


We  hare  Mor*  (ptea  (im  peifv  601.)  a 
liiint  uf  ID  Asbaotec  Warner,  with  a  brief 
account  oT  the  cottutne  which  na  arnif  of 
iliRi  DBiion  difplayed  in  ibe  pretonee  of  ibe 
Briiiih  expediiiuo,  ient  lo  viait  ib«in  a  faw 
I  years  ago.  Our  )weMBt  drawiitjf  fires  a 
more  jait  idea  or  il)e  variviy  of  war  drewes, 
aTm^  and  capariaons  in  nae.  in  ihai  and  aome 
or  lh«  other  miliiar)-  tribea  of  Wesiem  Jl{- 
rfca.  The  followinfr  ))eaaage  fnn)  Prorewot 
Jameaon,  girea  a  brief  bni  iDiercaiinf  akercb 
of  Iho  biatory  of  ihe  Aahanieea,  ao  far  aa  it 
hni  been  Itnown  in  Rurope. 

'  This  people  were  (irsi  meniioDed  in  the 
beg inoing  of  laxl  century,  under  ihe  name  of 
AaMtue  or  Asienii,  and  as  cuniiitoiinf  a 
great  kiniidom  in  ihe  Inierior, — the  lame 
ihat  WR«  drKribfd  lo  Mr.  Lucas,  at  Tri)iali, 
as  ihe  uitiuiste  deaiinaiioii  uf  those  csraTani 
which,  procecdinK  from  that  city,  measure 
the  breadih  of  Africa.  Being  epparated  from 
the  mnrilime  disiricit,  bowerer,  hy  Aquam- 
hoc,  DInkira,  and  oiher  powerful  atatra,  they 
did  not  coiue  into  coniaci  with  any  Europeau 
seiilemeni.  It  waa  nol.  indeed,  lill  ilie  com- 
meneemnit  of  this  eenturr  that  ibeat 
ware  oblk)[ed  to  gire  way  before  The  g 

•irengih  of  the  Ashaoiee  empire.      

leogib  ex  leaded  lothe  borders  oft  he  f^niees, 
the  principal  people  nn  ibe  Gold  Coast. 
These  (ast  were  ill  Btted  to  cope  wiih  such 
formidable neiab bora.  Theyare  a  larbulent, 
restlass  iribe,  aod  eilTemely  prompt  in  giring 
oiTence,  but  in  balile  theyare  equally  cow- 
ardly and  undisciplined.  The  king  of  Ash- 
anie«  having,  not  unwillingly  perhnps,  re- 
cFivad  from  them  high  provoeailon,  sent,  in 
IG08.  *D  array  of  15,1)00  warriors,  which  eu- 
leted  their  territory,  aud  laid  it  waste  with 


firs  and  aword.  At  length  they  cane  lo  . 
Ansmaboe,  where  the  Faniees  had  Msemhled 
a  force  of  9000  ruen;  but  ibeae  were  roniad 
at  Ihe  first  onset,  and  pnt  to  deaib,  exrepi  a  . 
few  who  sought  the  protection  of  ihe  British 
fort.  The  vietori,  then  eonaidering  ihe 
British  as  allies  of  iheir  snemy.  turned  ihdr  [ 
armx  against  the  stsiioo,  at  that  lime  defend- 
ed hy  noL  more  than  LweWe  men.  Yet  ibis  ' 
gallsnl  liiile  band,  supported  by  slender  bul- 
warks, completely  baffled  Ibe  fierce  and  re- 
pealed asaaulis  rnade  by  ibis  barharons  host, 
who  were  repulsed  with  considerable  slaugh- 
ter. Sei7ed  with  adniiraii  n  and  respect  for 
British  prowess,  the  Aabantees  now  made 
proponais  for  a  negotiation,  ifhich  were  ac- 
cepted, and  niiitual  visits  were  paid  and  re- 
turned. The  English  officers  were  peculiarly 
Struck  wiih  the  splendid  arrsy,  the  digni- 
fied aud  courieoua  mauuera,  and  efen  the 
just  moral  feeling,  displaced  by  these  warlike 
strangers.  They,  on  ilieir  itide,  expressed  hd 
ardent  desire  lo  open  a  cotn  muni  cat  Ion  with 
the  sea  and  with  the  British,  ccmplaining 
that  the  lurbuleni  Fanteea  oppoaed  tbe«nly 
obstacle  to  so  desirable  n  purnose.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  end  a  thoroughly  good  under- 
standing seemed  established  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Asbanien.  howerer,  made 
sereral  successful  incaraions  in  1811  and 
1916 ;  and  on  the  last  occasion  the  Fsntees 
were  obliged  to  own  ibeir  supremacy,  and 
engage  to  pa^an  annual  tribute.  The  British 
goremment  judiciously  kept  aloof  from  these 
reads :  but  in  l£17  a  mission  was  sent,  na- 
der  Messrs.  James  Bodwich  and  Hutchinson, 
to  visit  the  capital  of  ihiit  powerful  kingdorn, 
and  to  adjust  innie  tTiRtng  disssntions  which 
bad  nn  avoidably  arisen. 

The  mission  Itaving  sat  o«t  on  the  83d 
April,  1817,  passed  orer  a  country  corered, 
in  n  great  measure,  with  immense  and  orcr- 
grown  woods,  with  a  beaaQfal  scenery. 
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nrDIAW   PICTURE  WRITIlfCU 

These  rode  and  simple  outlines  rery  justly 
represent  tbe  ordiaary  style  of  drawing  ex- 
hibited by  the  red-men  m  their  attempts  to 
delineate  natural  otgects,  or  fancied  creatures 
of  different  kinds.  It  seems  somewhat 
strange,  that  in  all  their  practice,  (for  draw* 
ing  is  not  uncommon  among  them,)  there 
should  refer  have  been  found  any  striking 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  art.  Pro* 
bably  their  want  of  skill,  and  even  of  taste, 
may  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  they  have 
objects  in  view  quite  distinct  from  great  ac- 
curacy ol  delineation  and  coloring,  entirely 
iadepeadcnt  of  tkett»  and  always  of  more 
real  or  supposed  utility.  These  are  of  three 
classes: 

1st  To  eonmunioate  &ets,  as  by  marking 
on  sand,  bark,  trees,  te.,  a  few  signs  to  in- 
dicate who  had  passed  that  way,  in  what 
direction,  and  sometimes  under  what  circum* 


2d.  To  record  events  in  the  life  of  an  in- 
dividual, the  buffalo  or  other  skins  are  com* 
roonly  used,  of  which  they  make  their 
dresses, 

3d.  Mystical  figures  connected  with  their 
strange  religious  superstitions. 

Two  of  these  classes  of  drawing  are  often 
combined  ;  for  the  religious  illusions  of  hea* 
thenism,  among  the  Indians,  as  among  many 
other  pagans,  are  lamentably  poweifd  and 
extensive  in  their  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
their  subjects ^more  so,  alas!  than  the  pure 
and  ennobling  doctrines  of  Christians  are 
upon  many  of  os.  The  motive  which  leads 
an  Indian  to  make  a  record  of  an  event  in 
the  history  ot  his  tribe,  usually  has  some- 
thing selfish  in  it;  and  he  introduces  some- 
thing connected  with  his  own  prowess,  even 
when  he  engraves  on  Dighton  Kock,  or  on  the 
cliffs  of  the  Missiinippi  or  Lake  Superior. 

We  wish  our  readers,  however,  to  receive 
one  idea  relating  to  this  subject :  and  it  is 
one  which  we  never  obtained  until  we  had 
for  many  years  directed  an  eager  curiosity 
to  Indian   drawings.    It  is  (his;   that  they 


usually  have  relation  to  some  peculiarity  of 
Indian  manners  or  superstitions,  which  can- 
not be  fully  understood  without  careful  study, 
or  indeed  without  information  which  few, 
very  few  whitemen  have  ever  obtaiaed. 
There  is  a  clue  to  every  one  of  them :  b« 
often,  and  probably  almon  always,  it  is  by 
no  means  so  near  the  surface,  as  we,  civilized 
men,  profound  thinkers  and  extensive  res* 
ders,  are  aaturally  inclined  to  suppose. 

Take  ihe  rude  and  simple  figures  above. 
That  oD  the  right  hand  sossewhat  resembles 
one  engraved  on  the  Pigfatoa  rock,  ana  may 
represent  merely  a  common  deer,  if  eoo- 
nected  with  a  mere  matter  of  fact  record,  of 
the  first  class,  I/,  however,  infoduced  into 
a  group  of  the  second  or  third  kind,  it  may 
signify  an  imaginary,  unreal  animal,  such  as 
the  painter  has  seen  in  a  dream,  or  soch  as 
the  priest,  or  juggler,  has  taught  him  to  be^ 
iieve  exists,  with  some  strange,  impossible 
properties.  The  Mhiial  with  a  mark  drmwa 
from  its  tongoe  to  its  heart,  is  one  of  the 
latter  kind :  for  that  mark  hidicates  that  the 
Indian  claims  a  complete  eontrd  over  it,  by 
sooM  mystical  power  being  able  to  reach  its 
iile  at  his  pleasures 


Here  figure  11,  simple  as  it  is,  has  a 
meaning  which  would  require  many  words 
to  explain  to  us  in  full.  It  is  the  oiulias  of 
ao  Indian  sweatings  tent,  or  lodge,  wbkb  was 
extensively  in  use  among  all  the  AfgonquTB 
race,  and  other  tribes,  we  know  not  how  far 
and  wide.  It  is  a  vapor  bath,  on  a  most 
simple  plan,  but  most  convenient  and  efle^ 
tivB  for  their  purposes,  and  probably  on  the 
whole  the  best  feature  in  their  medical  svs 
tern,  in  which  it  played  an  imporuni  figure. 
Our  drawing  presenu  a  section  of  liit 
sweating  tent.  In  the  mtdole  the  Indian  lay 
npon  a  narrow  couch,  often  spread  with 
sweet  herbs,  covered  with  buffalo  robes,  &&, 
alter  the  lleated  stones  had  been  pUced  be- 
neath, and  profusely  wet  with  wateis  the 
steam  of  whi<*h  filled  the  whole  nrmosphere. 
When  covered  with  perspiration,  he  hurried 
to  the  river,  and  plunged  in.  soraeiinies  is 
oold  weather,  wrapping  himself  again  in  a 
robe. 
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